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CHAPEIRY  OP  WITTON-IE-WEAR. 


""*i  Pior  Stoe*.— Tfce  Rct.  E»a  TSnuncrflon,  by  will, 

\^  Ated  December  88,  1T38,  bequeathed  £S0  for  the  use 

*^  "X  rf  the  poor  of  Ae  parish  not  receiTing  pamchial  relief; 

ad  £tW  iTM  grwn  by  other  persons  for  the  same  pur- 
poM.  The  amonirt  was  vested  in  £120  stock  three  per 
MtCTMoIe,  but  has  since  been  remoTed  to  the  savinga 
tiai,  Bishop  AucUand ;  and  out  of  the  interest,  £3 
Ifc,,  theftOB  of  168.  is  paid  te  the  overseer  of  North 
Bedlrani  for  distribution  in  that  township;  the  re- 
BnndCT  being  given  airay  at  Christmaa  to  the  poor  of 
Witton-le-'Wear,  in  money  or  dothing,  in  small  amounts 
Id  eadi  person, 

TowsBHiP  OF  No«TH  Bbdbuhn. — ZhftOT  tinknown. — 
jBjMily,  onderstood  to  have  been  charged  for  above 
IM  years,  though  its  origin  is  unknown,  is  received 
Aom  George  Coates,  Esq.,  the  owner  of  Pitt  Close,  in 
diit  township ;  and  with  the  IBs.  above  noticed,  is  dis- 
tributed by  the  overseer  to  the  poor,  in  small  sums  of 
is,  or  3g.  each. 

TVITTON  CASTLE. 

Tke  manor  of  Witton  was  anciently  held  by  the  crown. 
King  Henry  II.,  in  consideration  of  2,000  marks  of 
alrer,  paid  by  Bishop  Pudsey,  granted  it  to  the  nephew 
of  the  prelate,  Henry  de  Puteaco  of  Pudsey.  It  subse- 
qaendy  became  the  baronial  seat  of  the  Lords  de  Eure, 
ST  Ever,  "a  family,"  says  Grose,  "  of  ancient  note  and 
eoinence  in  the  county,  descended  from  the  Lords  CJa- 
veiing  and  Waikworth,  and  by  the  female  line  fromtie 


at  the  county  d«  guindena  in  qaiTidenem ;  also  tie 
manors  of  Ratyngfbrd  (Bedford)  and  Kopyknd,  held 
of  the  bishop  in  capite  by  homage,  fealty,  and  fta.  rent; 
alio  the  manor  of  Bradley,  with  lands  in  Snnnyngmde." 
At  that  period,  the  Greenwells  held  lands  in  "Wittoa. 
By  the  Survey,  John  Merley  held  the  manor  of  Fjrche- 
wache,  formerty  the  estate  of  Robert  Chakenhirst; 
and  Robert  Hagreston  held  the  manor  of  EdnesknoH 
(HedgeknoU),  formerly  the  estate  of  Walter  de  Che»- 
wyk.  Both  these  manors  have  been  absorbed  in  the 
principal  estate  of  Witton. 

Amongst  the  rolls  of  Bishop  Langley,  1410,  there  is 
a  license  for  the  constmction  of  this  castle.  The  deed 
recites  that  the  building  was  begun  before ;  but  as  no 
license  had  been  previously  obtained,  it  is  probable  that 
the  bishop,  by  his  authority,  put  a  stop  to  its  progress. 
This  circumstance  serves  to  shew  that  the  family  was 
then  in  great  estimation,  as  none  but  Buub  as  supposed 
themselves  to  be  almost  above  the  law  would  have 
neglected  this  precaution ;  and  this  appears  iiirther  from 
the  bishop's  not  only  pardoning  the  transgression,  but 
also  from  his  granting  a  Hcense  for  the  erection  of  the 
castle  after  so  flagrant  a  disregard  of  his  authority. 
The  license  runs  as  follows : — 

"  Thomu,  by  tha  gnce  of  Ood,  Biihop  of  Dnihim,  undetli  great' 
ing:  Enoi*  ye,  that  where*E  Badulphiu  de  Enre.  Knight,  did  begin  to 
encloae  hia  manor  of  Witton  with  a  wall  of  lime  and  stoDe,  and  to 
embattle,  ctendlate.  tourillate,  and  erect  a  fortieaa  on  the  aaid  manor, 
not  having  fint  obtained  either  our  licsnae  or  that  of  our  piedeeewoit ; 
ire,  out  of  OUT  special  grace,  haTe  pardoned  that  tranagicasiOQ ;  and, 
moi'eover,  liave  granted  and  given  licenee,  for  us  and  our  aucceaaora, 
to  the  aaid  Badnlphui,  to  inclose  hia  manor  aforeaaid  with  a  wall  of 
lime  and  atone,  and  tt>  caatellate,  crenBUate,  tourillate,  and  build  a 
fortiaaa  thaieaa ;  to  have  and  to  hold  the  Mme  to  himaelf  and  hk 
hein  foe  ever,  witJiout  impediment  from  ns  or  our  mcceaaon,  our 
juatjcea,  eacheaton,  aherift,  or  other  baili^  or  officen  whataocTCV,  or 
thoM  of  OUT  auceeaaon  for  ever.  In  witneaa  whereof  &C. — Oivan  the 
23rd  day  of  September,  in  the  fifth  year  of  onr  pontifloate." 

Another  Sir  Ralph  Eure,  Knt,  son  of  Sir  Williaoi 
Eure  and  his  wife  Matilda,  daughter  of  Henry  Lord 
Fitzhugh,  Baron  of  Kavensworth,  Yorkshire,  was  slain 
at  the  battle  of  Towton,  Ist  Edward  IV.  He  had 
married  Eleanor,  daughter  of  John,  and  sister  of  Ralph, 
Barons  of  Greystock;  and  he  was  succeeded  by  hu 
Bon,  Sir  William  Eure,*  married,  first,  to  Constance, 
widow  of  Sir  Henry  Percy,  and,  second,  to  Margaret, 


Will,  waa  there  alain,  togethcT  with  Ijord  Ogle,  and  many  other  par- 
aonaofnot^  William  Eure,  hrother  of  the  aecond  lUlph  Lord  Bon, 
vaa  a  colonel  in  the  army  of  King  Charlea  I.,  and  waa  killed  at  tlu 
battle  of  Maiaton  Uoot,  in  YoihshiTc,  A.D.  ISM.  The  last  L«d 
Enra,  who  waa  Ufing  &.D.  ISTi,  haTisg  no  male  ianie,  that  fa»>Hj 
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PREFACE. 


The  first  general  history  which  we  have  of  the  county  of  Durham  was  presented  to  the  puhKc  in  1785,  by 
Mr.  Hutchinson ;  and  about  thirty  years  afterwards  appeared  the  first  Tolume  of  Mr.  Surtees'  more  elaborate 
and  costly  work.  Simultaneously  with  Mr.  Surtees'  work,  Messrs.  Mackenzie  and  Ross  issued  their  publication, 
subsequently  to  which  no  other  history  of  the  county  has  teen  published ;  and  in  no  period  of  its  history 
have  so  many  important  and  momentous  changes  taken  place  as  during  the  last  thirty  years.  The  population 
of  the  county  has  increased  from  -250,000  to  about  500,000 ;  the  surface  of  the  county  has  been  netted  with 
railroads  and  electric  wires ;  new  harbours  have  been  formed ;  towns  and  villages  have  risen ;  and  whilst  the  staple 
trade  of  the  district  has  doubled  itself,  an  endless  variety  of  manufacturing  and  mercantile  establishments  ha^e 
been  introduced.  Numerous  churches,  chapels,  and  charitable  institutions  have  been  erected  and  founded ;  the 
education  of  the  people,  at  the  same  time,  has  not  been  neglected ;  intelligence  has  increased ;  and  the  moral  and 
social  condition  of  the  inhabitants  has  been  ameliorated.  With  a  knowledge  of  these  facts,  the  writer  ventured 
upon  his  laborious  undertaking ;  and,  aided  by  the  assistance  of  many  literary  friends,  and  the  exertions  of  the 
spirited  and  intelligent  publishers,  Messrs.  A.  FuUarton  and  Co.,  his  efforts  have  been  liberally  rewarded,  not 
less  than  one  thousand  subscribers  having  obligingly  given  in  their  names  during  the  progress  of  the  work. 


Without  the  assistance  and  contributions  of  several  literary  and  well-informed  gentlemen,  it  wiH  readily 
be  conceded  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  any  single  individual  to  offer  to  the  public  a  history  of  an 
entire  county,  where  the  multifarious  subjects  imder  review  are  of  local,  «fi  well  as  na^ioaal  imporla&oe ;  and  front 
and  foremost  amongst  those  from  whom  encouragement  and  assistance  have  been  received,  is  Robert  Henry 
Allan,  Esq.,  "  the  present  representative  of  the  historical  spirit  and  blood  of  his  family,"*  who  at  all  times 
kindly  afforded  access  to  the  valuable  and  important  documents  which  have  been  accumulating  for  generations 
at  Blackwell  HaU  and  Blackwell  Grange.  Patronage  of  literature  appears  to  be  inseparably  associated  with 
the  name  of  Allan ;  and  not  amongst  its  least  gratifjdng  memorials  are  the  recorded  thanks  of  cotemporary 
writers,  acknowledging  the  valuable  assistance  derived  from  the  rich  topographical  stores  at  Blackwell  Hall. 
To  this  the  present  writer  must  also  add  his  grateful  testimony.  In  Mr.  Allan  he  has  ever  found  a  cordial  and 
generous  patron;  and  the  urbanity  and  kindness  with  which  his  solicitations  for  information  or  advice 
have  at  all  times  been  responded  to,  add  not  a  little  to  his  sense  of  the  various  obligations  he  is  under  to  that 
gentlemian. 

•  See  Baine's  North  Dnrham,  Introdaction,  page  viiL 


Yi  PREFACE- 

To  Thomas  Doubleday,  Esq.^  whose  literary  merits  need  no  eulogy^  the  editor  is  indebted  for  many 
yalnable  and  original  contributions ;  and  to  John  Dobson,  Esq.^  the  eminent  architect,  and  Thomas  Sopwith, 
Esq.,  whose  yaried  attainments  are  well  known,  he  is  also  under  considerable  obligations.  Eegarding 
the  distant  district  of  Middleton-in-Teesdale,  B.  W.  Bainbridge,  Esq.,  afforded  much  valuable  information. 
Thompson  Richardson,  Esq.,  solicitor,  kindly  furnished  several  documents  of  importance  relative  to  Bar- 
nard Castle  and  the  district.  Thanks  are  also  due  to  Mr.  Brown,  secretary  to  the  Darlington  and  Barnard 
Castle  Railway.  To  Charles  Attwood,  Esq.,  the  editor  is  indebted  for  information  respecting  the  extensive 
iron  works  of  Tow  Law ;  to  Thomas  Young  Hall,  Esq.,  for  important  details  connected  with  the  northern  coal 
field ;  and  he  must  express  his  obligations  to  the  philanthropic  Dr.  Winterbottom ;  to  the  intelligent  town 
clerk  of  South  Shields,  Thomas  Salmon,  Esq. ;  and  to  James  Mather,  Esq.,  the  disinterested  advocate  of  all  that 
affects  the  commercial  welfare  of  the  district  of  South  Shields.  Acknowledgments  are  also  due  to  Mr.  Thorn- 
hill,  the  accomplished  botanist  and  obliging  librarian  to  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne  ;  to  Mr.  Howse,  the  able  geologist.  South  Shields ;  and  to  Mr.  Denham,  Mr.  Ross,  Mr.  Bell,  Mr. 
Grarbutt,  Mr.  Richley,  and  to  several  clergymen  of  the  diocese,  who  have  kindly  tend^ed  much  valuable 
information. 

The  editor  is  indebted  to  the  generosity  of  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Ravensworth,  for  the  view  of  his 
stately  Castle  of  Ravensworth,  which  adorns  the  title  page  of  the  second  volume.  The  Lord  Yiscount  Barring- 
ton  kindly  contributed  the  portraits  of  Bishops  Barrington  and  Cosin ;  and  Robert  Henry  Allan,  Esq.,  gave  a 
portrait  of  George  Allan,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and  a  view  of  St.  Cuthbert's  collegiate  church  of  Darlington.  John 
Theodore  Hoyle,  Esq.,  and  other  gentlemen,  presented  the  portrait  of  Ralph  Ward  Jackson,  Esq.,  the  founder 
of  "West  Hartlepool ;  and  the  admirers  of  William  Bewick,  a  portrait  of  this  distinguished  painter.  The 
view  of  Benfieldside  church  was  contributed  by  Thomas  Wilson,  Esq.,  of  Shotley  Hall ;  the  lithographed 
portrait  of  Thomas  Young  Hall,  Esq.,  was  presented  by  the  friends  of  that  gentleman ;  and  the  members  of  the 
Natural  History  Society  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  furnished  the  admirable  likeness  of  Thomas  Bewick,  the 
celebrated  wood  engraver. 

Li  conclusion,  the  editor  must  not  omit  to  acknowledge  the  courtesy  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Durham, 
in  offering  access  to  the  treasures  of  their  valuable  library. 

Newcastile-upon-Tyne,  fith  September,  1857. 
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116 ;  6  course  system,  117 ;  Agri- 
caltnral  Society  (county),  838. 

Alfred  the  Great,  23,  24. 

Alkali  works,  190 ;  value  of,  lOL 

Allan,  family  of,  494. 

George,  15,  494,  495. 

Robert  Heniy,  15,  495. 

Allen,  Cardinal,  419. 

Armed  Association,  204. 

Ashmall,  Rev.  Ferdinando,  costume 
and  equipage,  419. 

Archdeacons — ^Leobwyn,  97;  Aid- 
wine,  Turgot,  Michael,  Agatha 
(St),  Warow,  Bannnlph,  Law- 
renoo,  William,  John,  Pudsey, 
Talboys,  Symeon,  William,  Anes- 
ty,  Agatha  (Sancta),  Beck,  Luda, 
98 ;  Farlington,  Botnlpho,  Gold- 
esburgh,  Taunton,  Neville,  West- 
lee,  Neville  (A.),  Gabevan,  Ba- 
singstoke, Golumpna,  Praxedis, 
Weston,  Newarke,  Hovingham, 
Kempe,  Gilbert,  Scroop,  Booth, 
Ck>lston,  Leyboume,  Boermius, 
Frankleyn,  Gilpin,  99;  Ebden, 
Pilkington,  Morton,  Gliurk,  Gran- 
ville, Boothe,  Sayer,  Dickens, 
Fye,  Prosser,  Thorp,  Raymond, 
Bland,  100. 

Archdeacon-Newton,  498. 

Auckland,  Lord,  577. 

Auckland,  St.  Andrew's,  parish  of, 
or  South  Church,  541 ;  the  church, 
interments  without  a  coffin,  542 ; 
South  Church  (village  of).  Hen- 
knoll,  the  Deanery,  544 ;  Adelaide 
and  Deanery  collieries,  town  of 
Bishop  Auckland,  Aucldand  Cas- 
tle, 545;  the  town  (description 
of),  551;  Newton  Bridge,  552. 
The  curacy  of  St.  Anne*8,  desorip- 
tion  of  chapel,  Ao.,  552 ;  chapels, 
558;  religious  institutions,  cha- 
rities, grammar  school,  &c.  554 ; 
poor  law  union,  556 ;  mechanics' 
institution,  flonl,  agricultural, 
and  friendly  societies,  557 ;  trade 
— ^banks,  &o.  558 ;  markets,  fa^, 
hirings,  local  courts,  militia  &r- 
tilleiy,  gas  and  water,  559 ;  sani- 
tary condition,  560 ;  public  health 
aot,  boundaries,  561 ;  inhabitants, 
562 ;  feasts  and  customs,  indosnre 
of  commons,  568 ;  Pollard's  Land, 
Counden  Grange,  Black  Boy  col- 
Ueiy,  Binchester,  564;  railways, 
565 ;  the  Duke  of  Cleveland  re- 
specting the  distziotrailways,  566. 


Auckland,  St.  Helen's,  parochial 
chapelry  of,  Teresian  nuns,  600; 
Mnsgrave — family  of,  601-2  ;  col- 
liery, the  church,  602 ;  charities, 
608;  Brusselton,  Woodhouse  col- 
liery. West  Auckland,  604;  the 
Gaunless,  chapels,  fairs,  collieries, 
605;  Lutrington,  Royal  Oak, 
Evenwood  and  Barony,  606 ;  Gor- 
don and  Evenwood  collieries, 
Norwood,  Storey  Lodge,  and 
Lands  collieries,  607;  Bailey 
Fell,  608. 

Auckland,  West,  604. 

AycUffe,  parish  of,  524 ;  the  church, 
525 ;  charities,  Heworth,  Braffer- 
ton,  Ketton,  526;  Newton-Ketton, 
Preston-le-Skeme,  Grindon,527 ; 
Woodham,  Traveller's  Rest,  Riok- 
naU  Grange,  Nunstainton,  528. 

Aykley  Heads,  385. 

Aylmer,  General,  535. 

Backstone  Bank,  642. 

Baker,  George,  Elemore,  405. 

Thomas,  engineer,  645. 

Barmpton,  522. 

Baronets  of  the  county,  153. 

Barrington,  Right  Hon.  and  Rev. 
Viscount,  258. 

Basaltic  rocks,  132. 

Basire,  Rev.Dr.,  256. 

Baydale  banks  tragedy,  493. 

Beaumont's  (Mr.)  renewal  lease  of 
lead  mines,  137. 

Beaurepaire,  416. 

Beck,  his  power,  splendour,  &c,, 
46 ;  legend,  569. 

Beckett,  rhymes  by,  41. 

Bedbum,  North,  629 ;  South,  615. 

Bede,  21, 26 ;  tomb  opened,  206, 278. 

Bedford,  Hilkiah,  382. 

Bell,  Dr.,  409. 

Belmont,  school,  &o.  378. 

Benedictines,  221. 

Bennett,  Dr.,  the  last  prior,  413. 

Bewick,  fV.,  historical  painter,  515. 

Billy  Row,  Billy  Hill,  440. 

Binchester,  a  Roman  station,  591. 

Bird,  John,  mathematical  instru- 
ment maker,  558. 

Birds,  118. 

Birtley,  596. 

Bishop  Auckland  Castle  or  Palace, 
545 ;  description  of,  account  roll, 
546 ;  schedule  of  furniture,  prin- 
cipal apartments,  548;  the  cha- 
pel, 549  ;  the  park — ^present  ex- 
tent and  expenses  of,  550. 

Bishop  Middleham,  parish  of,  893 : 
village,  preparations  for  invasion, 


894 ;  the  castle,  the  church,  395 ; 
a  military  vicar,  396;  charities, 
397 ;  Mainsforth,  Surtees,  sale  of 
library,  monument,  308;  Corn- 
forth,  Thrislington,  800;  skele- 
tons,  Gp.rmondsway  Moor,  400. 

Bishopley,  Hij?h  and  I>ow,  663. 

Bishopric  family  names,  155. 

Bishops — Aldune,  25;    Bainbrigg, 
61 ;  Barrington,  86  ;  Barnes,  68 
Barbara  (St),  35  ;  Beaumont,  40 
Beck,  46 ;  Booth,  58;  Bur>'.  50 
Butler,  81 ;  Carilepho,  30 ;  Chand 
ler,  81;  Cosin,  76;   Crewe,  78 
Cumin,   35;    Dudley.   60;    Ead 
mund,  25 ;  Eadred,  26  ;  Egelric 
ib. ;  Egelwin,  27 ;  Egerton,  85 
Fambam,    43;    Flambard,    31 
Fordhara,  54  ;  Fox,  60 ;  Hatfield 
52;   Howson,   72;   Hutton,   60 
Insula,  46;  James,  70;  Kellow 
40;  Kirkham,  44;  Langley,  56 
Maltby,  02 ;  Marisco,  41 ;   Mat- 
thew,   60;    Mildert,    00;    Mon- 
teigne,  72 ;  Morton,  ib. ;   Noile, 
70;    Neville,  57;   Pictavia,  30; 
Pilkington,  67;  Poor,  42;  Pud- 
sey, 36  ;  Rufus,  33 ;  Ruthall,  62  ; 
Sever,  61;  Sherwood,  60;  Skir- 
law,  56  ;  Stichell,  45  ;  Talbot,  80; 
Thurlow,  86  ;  Trevor,  85  ;  Tun- 
stall,  63;  Wi.ljher,  28;  Wolsey, 
62. 

Bishops'  (the)  coinasre,  4*^. 

Bitch  bum  colliery,  504. 

Black  Boy  colliery,  &o,  564. 

Block  Dean,  674. 

Black  Prince  colliery,  645. 

Blackett,  H.,  Baptist  minister,  504. 

Blackwell, -^02;  ox,  478. 

Blakiston  256,  346. 

Blase,  Bishop,  patron  saint  of  wool- 
combers,  480. 

Bolden  Book.  38. 

Bollihope  Fell,  indosure  of,  663. 

Bolts  Bum,  660. 

Borough  House,  385.  * 

Borawlaski,  Count,  200. 

Botany,  121. 

Boulder  formation,  132. 

Boundaries  of  county,  101» 

Bouyer,  Ven.  R.  G.,  254. 

Bowes  of  Bradley,  643. 

Bowes,  Dr.,  253. 

Boyne,  Viscount,  family  o^  433. 

Bradley,  642. 

Brafferton,  526. 

Braithwaite,  Richard,  505. 

Brancepeth  CasUe,  420;  wild  cattle, 
survey  in  1614  of  the  manors,  the 
Countess  of  Westmoreland  visited 


by  Sir  Robert  Constable,  480; 
castle  and  estates  sold  in  1688, 
Brancepeth  and  Stockley  moors 
divided,  431 ;  the  Russell  family, 
Wallsend  colliery  (the  winning 
of),  popular  bishopric  song,  432; 
Viscount  Boyne,  433 ;  restoration 
of  the  castle,  the  Baron's  Hall, 
drawing  room,  paintings,  &C.434. 

Brancepeth.  parish  of,  426 ;  collieiy, 
church,  427 ;  charities,  428 ;  cas- 
tle, 420;  Brandon  and  Byshot- 
tles,  coal  royalties  (value  of), 
Brandon  Hill,  trigonometrical 
survey,  435 ;  Bumegill,  Little- 
bum,  Willington.  Sunny  brow  col- 
liery, Stockley,  Helmington  Row, 
436  ;  Tudhoe,  iron  works,  Spen- 
nymoor  cottages.  437, 

Brandling,  R.  W.,  114. 

Brandon  and  Byshottles,  435. 

Bridges  (county),  list  of,  106. 

Broadwood,  or  Brandwood,  662. 

Broom,  382. 

Broom  Dykes,  532. 

Bmsselton,  604. 

Buddie,  John,  181. 

Burdon.  Great  and  Little,  519. 

Bum  Hall,  381. 

Burtreford,  676. 

Butcht  r  Race,  High  and  Low,  898. 

Butler's  Analogy — remarks  on,  83. 

Butterby,  3»1. 

Butterknowle,  collieries,  &c.  617. 

Byers  Green,  parochial  chapeliy  of, 
588 ;  lands  inclosed,  580 ;  col- 
liery, the  church,  590 ;  Newfield, 
Binchester,  Roman  antiquities, 
50L 

Cadell,  Robert,  publisher,  326. 
Canute,  King,  25. 
Carboniferous  system,  128. 
Caribury,  640. 
Carmelites,  407. 
Cathedral  commission,  148. 
Cathedral  in  Newcastle,  65. 
Cattle — stall-feeding,  116 ;  Durham 

breed,   sale  of,  117;  distemper, 

478. 
Celibacy  of  clergy  undetermined,  32. 
Chapel  Flat,  385. 
Chapter  house,  283. 
Charities  (general)  of  the  county, 

163;    Lord    Crewe's,    164;    Dr. 

Sharp's,  165;    Bishop  Barring. 

ton's,  167  ;  Pigg's,  160. 
Charles  I.  at  Durham,  mortgages  to 

the  corporation  of  London  lands 

in  Durham,  73. 
Chaytor,  family  of,  624. 
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Ghester-le-Street,  see  of,  S3 ;  see  of 
Hexham  united,  ib. ;  hidden  trea- 
sures, 26. 

Chilton,  Great  and  Litde,  443. 

Ohipohase,  Mi^or,  342. 

Chnstianitj,  introduction  of,  18. 

Church  leases,  history  of,  144; 
agitation,  evidence  given  before 
committee  of  House  of  Commons, 
enfranchisement,  value  of  pro- 
perty, &c.  145.  For  Mines,  see — 
Leases. 

Church  property,  value  of,  64,  135. 

Clergy,  privileges  and  disabilities 
of,  98. 

Clerical  orders — definitions  of — 
archdeacon,  dean,  rural  dean, 
prebend,  rector,  vicar,  chaplain, 
97;  ministers,  curate,  clerk, 
parson,  deacon,  reader,  08. 

Coal  measures,  129. 

Coal  mines — ancient  implements 
discovered  for  working,  400; 
whim-gin,  4!i5. 

Coals,  right  to  load  on  south  side 
of  Tyne,  55. 

Coal  trade — its  oriji^n  and  progress, 
176 ;  Durham  County  Coal  Co., 
177  ;  Northern  Coal  Mining  Co., 
Newcastle  and  London  Coal  Rail- 
way, 178;  coasting  and  export 
trade,  184 ;  probable  duration  of 
northern  coal  field,  prices,  185. 

Coatham-Mundeville,  522. 

Coatsay  Moor,  534. 

Cocker  ton  nunnery  497. 

Cole,  Sir  Ralph,  431. 

Collieries — winning  and  working, 
178;  discipline  of  a  Newcastle 
mine,  179 ;  accidents  in  mines, 
180 ;  government  inspectors, 
182 ;  pitmen,  183. 

Collieries  (list  of)— Belmont,  378, 
402;     Elvct     (now    Mountjoy), 
380;     Frankland    Park.     Brass 
Side,  380;   Shincliffe.   Old  Dur- 
ham, 387 ;  Whitwell,400;  Broom- 
side,  Pittington,  402 ;  Sherbum, 
405;  Lud worth,  411;  Sacriston, 
Charlaw,  416  ;  Brancepoth,  427 ; 
Brandon,  435  ;  Willington,  Sun- 
nybrow,  Page  Bank,  436 ;  Bowdon 
Close,   Job's    Hill,    437;    West 
Emma,  West   Lucy,  and  West 
Edward  pits,  439;    Woodifield, 
Whitelee,  Old  Roddymoor,  440 ; 
Chilton,  443  ;  Adelaide,  Deanery, 
Shildon  Bank  Top,  545;  Black 
Boy,    564;    Copy  Crooks,    568, 
604 ;  Tennant's  pit,  569  ;  Eldon, 
570;    Coundon    Gate     (Butter- 
knowle  dyke),  575;  Westerton 
570  ;  Leasingthome,  583  ;  Whit- 
worth  Park,  586;  Byers  Green, 
590;    Newfield,  591;  Hunwick, 
North  Bitcbbum,  594 ;  Escomb, 
597,;  St.  Helen's  Auckland,  602  ; 
Woodhouse    Close,    604;    West 


Commerce,  175. 

Conisdiffe,  parish  of,  538  ;  church, 
539;  charity,  Carlbury,  Ulnaby, 
Low  Conisclifife,  Thornton  Hall, 
540. 

Consistory  court,  261,  285. 

Constabulary — appointment  of  chief 
constable,  qualifications,  &g.  157; 

^  police  divisions  of  county,  distri- 
bution of  the  force,  constables' 
beats,  158 ;  duties,  pay,  clothing, 
snperannuation  fund,  mode  of 
admission,  cost  of  the  force,  ge- 
neral remarks,  160. 

Conyers  family,  512. 

Comforth,  399. 

Coronation  stone,  47. 

Cosin's  (Bishop)  library,  77,  285. 

Coundon,  district  parish  of,  574  ; 
Coundon  Gate  colliery,  term  of 
lease,  rent,  renewal  fine,  sale  of 
colliery,  Howlish  Hall,  church, 
575 ;  Westerton,  colliery,  Win- 
dlestone,  576  ;  Busheyford,  577  ; 
Bishop  Beaumont  robbed  at, 
578. 

Coundon  Grange,  564. 

County  accounts,  631. 

bridges,  list  of,  106. 


Court  of  Chancery,  445. 

Courts  of  assize,  i;o.«  held  at  Sad- 
berge,  521. 

Coxe,  Rev.  R.,  304. 

Craike  abbey,  23. 

Crewe's  (Bishop)  will,  79. 

Crime  in  the  county— Justice  Cpbs- 
well's  remarks,  295. 

Croft,  503. 

Crook,  parochial  chapelry  bf,  order 
in  council,  the  village,  sanitary 
condition,  lock-up,  438;  the 
church,  mechanics'  institution, 
Pease's  West  collieries,  brick 
works,  439;  Woodyfield  collieries. 
Crook  and  BiUy  Row,  license  to 
£.  Taylor,  Esq.,  to  use  the  sur- 
name of  Smith,  &c*  440. 

Crook  Hall,  385. 

Crossgate  moor  divided,  204. 

Croxdale,  chapelry  of,  order  in 
council,  389  ;  manor.  390 ;  chapel 
( Roman  Catholic) ,  Butterby,  391 ; 
Sunderland-by-the-Bridge,  392 ; 
Hett,  393. 

Cumby,  Captain.  529. 

Cure  for  paralysis,  538, 

Curious  escape  of  Bishop  Flambard 
from  prison,  31. 

Cuthbert's  (St.)  life,  miracles,  and 
death,  20 ;  his  body  floats  in  a 
stone  coffin,  22;  his  remains 
conveyed  to  Durham,  rhymes  on 
the  legend  of  the  saint,  24 ;  the 
saint's  reliques,  King  Canute's 
.pilgrimage  to  the  shrine,  25 ; 
benefactions,  26;  tomb  opened, 
272. 


Auckland,      Norlees,      Paddock '  Daddry  Shields,  674. 


Myers,  605  ;  Gordon,  Even  wood, 
Norwood,  Storey  Lodge,  Lands, 
607 ;  Etherlcy,  Cartenhom,  610; 
Butterknowle,  Copley,  Grew- 
bum,  Lynesack,  Crake  Scar,  West 
Pits,  Lands.  617;  Marshall 
Green,  621;  Witton  Park,  Old 
Pit,  Harriet,  627  ;  Thomley,  Elm 
Park,  645.  For  rentals,  value^ 
Sbo,,  see— Leases* 


Danes,  their  first  invasion,  81. 

Darlington  Ward — north-west  divi- 
sion — statute  acres,  parishes, 
chapelries,  <fec.  541. 

Darlington  Ward — south-east  divi- 
sion— ^its  extent,  divisions,  pa- 
rishes  and  chapelries,  449. 

Darlington— etymology  of  thew<Mrd, 
parish  of,  township,  historical 
ouuds,  451;  Hatfleld'a  Survey, 


Margaret  Tudor,   the  affianced 
of  James  lY.  of  Scotland,  visits 
Darlington,  452;  Sir  Ralph  Sad- 
dler's description  of  the  disaffec- 
tion of  the  people,  the  rebel  earls' 
proclamation.  King  James's  visit, 
453 ;  constituted  place  of  election 
for  southern  division,  455 ;  Queen 
Victoria  presented  with  an  ad- 
dress, title  freeholds,  457.    De- 
scription   of    town  —  geological 
position,    457;    market    place, 
Blackwellgate,  the  borough,  bull 
baiting,    cocking,    458 ;    courts 
leet,  obsolete  offices,  number  of 
streets,   rates,  &c.  459.     Colle- 
giate   church    of   St.  Cuthbert, 
459 ;  description  of,  460  ;  monu- 
ments, sacrilegious  theft,  church 
rates,  Ac,  462  ;  registers,  curious 
entries,    burial    fees,    &o.    463. 
.  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity- 
order  in  council,  description^of 
church,    464.      Church    of  %t. 
John — boundary  of  district,  de- 
scription of  church,  ecclesiastical 
commissioners'  endowment,  cha- 
rities,   465.      Chapels — Roman 
Catholic,   Dr.  Hogarth,    Bethel 
chapel,  469  ;    Friends'  meeting 
house,  a  Quaker's  wedding,  470  ; 
Baptist  and   Methodist  chapels, 
schools,  471.    Poor  law  union — 
townships  —  diet      Dispensary, 
473 ;     religious    societies,    474 ; 
subscription  library,  mechanics' 
institute,      475  ;       newspapers, 
bridges,    town's  house,    market 
cross,  476  ;  butcher  market^  cen- 
tral building,  police  station,  pub- 
lic baths,  477  ;  the  park,  markets, 
fairs,  tolls,  478;   manufactures, 
trade,  &c.  470  ;  banks,  483  ;  rail- 
ways, 4H4;  gas  and  water  com- 
pany,   4K) ;    sanitary  condition, 
486 ;  inhabitants,  489 ;  environs, 
Oxenhall,    401;    Hell     Kettles, 
Blackwell,  402 ;  the  Allan  family, 
494 ;  Blackwell  Hall  and  Grange, 
406 ;   Cockerton,  nunnery,  497 ; 
Archdeacon    Newten,     railways 
and  county  rates,  498. 
Darlington,  John  de,  607. 
Davy  lamp,  IHI. 
Dean  and  chapter,  revenues,  140  ; 

corporation  of,  368. 
Deans— Whitol  lead,    Horn,    231 ; 
WatsjD,   ^:32;    Robertson,  248; 
Horn,    Skynner,    Whittingham, 
Wilson,   240;   Matthew,  James, 
Newton,  Hunt,  Balcanquall, 250; 
Potter,    Fuller,    Barwick,    Sud- 
bury,   Granville,  251 ;    Comber. 
Montague,  Bland,  Cowper,  Dam- 
pier,    Digby,    Hinchcliffe,  252; 
Comwallis,      Hall,     Jenkinson, 
Waddington.  253. 
Deanery,  2H3,  544. 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  62. 
Denton,   chapelry  of,   the  chapel, 

536 ;  Houghton-le-Side,  537. 
Derwent,  103. 
Dibdin,  Dr.,  142. 

Dinsdale,  parish  of,  505 ;  the 
church,  507;  charities,  the  sul- 
phur well,  508 ;  analysis^  Dins- 
dole  park,  509. 
Dinsdale  park,  retreat  fiir  mental 
lAvalids,  509. 


Diocese,  jurisdiction  of--«et  for 
separating  palatinate  jurisdiotion 
from  the  bishopric,  133. 

Dissolution  of  the  monasteries, 
65,  228. 

Divisions  of  the  county,  18. 

Dodsley,  Robert,  280. 

Dormitory,  284. 

Doubleday,  891,  436. 

Douglas,  C.  J.,  621. 

Dowson,  Heniy,  612. 

Drybum,  385. 

Duck,  Sir  John,  875. 

Dun  Cow,  195. 

Dunholm,  24. 

Durell,  Dr.,  140. 

Durham  Castle,  207— distinguished 
guests — ^recent  entertainments — 
Duke  of  Wellington,  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  Ae.  286;  deseriptiott  of 
casde,  287 ;  the  keep,  tiie  Nor- 
man chapel,  289. 

Durham  Cathedral,  25';  boiniiigof, 
28;  rebuilt,  valuable  manuscripts, 
30.  Site,  Ac,  195;  foundaXion 
stone,  Ac,  220,  221;  deserip- 
tion  of  building,  259 ;  the  don 
cow,  260 ;  the  sanctuary,  262 ; 
boundaiy,  penance,  263 ;  screen, 
organ,  267 ;  stalls,  altar  screen, 
268;  high  altar.  Book  of  life, 
black  rood  of  Scotland,  anchorage, 
269  ;  shrine  of  St  Cuthbert,  270 ; 
St.  Cuthbert's  banner,  271 ;  grave 
of  St.  Cuthbert  opened,  contents, 
Ac.  272 ;  the  Nine  Altars,  273 ; 
ancient  fireplace  discovered,  276 ; 
the  Galilee,  277;  Bode's  tomb, 
sepulchre  opened,  278. 

Durham  College,  Oxford  library 
dispersed,  51,  53,  56. 

Durham,  or  Grenville  Act,  origin 
of,  347. 

Durham,  Old,  888. 

Durham,  see  of,  endowments,  25. 

Durham  Ward — ^its  situation,  ex- 
tent, dependencies,  parishes, 
Ac.,  193. 

Durham,  city  of,  general  history, 
211;  ancient  government  of, 
212;  privileges,  charter  eonfirmed 
by  Pope  Alexander  III.,  tolls, 
213;  charter  of  incorporation, 
214,  215;  the  oath,  216;  pro- 
cessions of fratemities,desoription 
of  city,  217 ;  value  of  enteroom- 
mon  grounds,  219.  The  monas- 
tery— secular  clergy,  their  irre- 
gular lives,  donations  to  the 
monasteiy,  old  church  polled 
down  and  foundation  laid  of  the 
present  oathedral,  920;  priors, 
221;  dissolution  of  the  moiias- 
tery,  228 ;  fbondstion  and  endow- 
ment of  oathedral  church,  380; 
statutes  for  governing  the  same, 
232  ;  the  dean's  duty,  233 ;  beid- 
ing  courts,  letting   lands,  884; 

trebendaries'  qualifications,  dkc. 
35;  residence,  286;  stipends, 
^c.  237;  holding  chapten,  kc. 
244  ;  value  of  temporalities,  945 ; 
act  of  dean  and  chapter  for  esta- 
blishing the  troiversity,  tM6; 
prebendaries,  253 ;  honorary 
canons,  259 ;  college  squsra,  284. 
Bridges — ^Framwellgate,  Elv«t, 
and  Prebends.  290 ;  PelawLeases, 
447.    Town  hall,  SOI  aad  447. 
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Gtol,  otmnty  oonrts.  dMcription, 
9n  i  pil8<»6raUeaipt8  to  escape, 
repwts  of  governor,  &o.  UQB ;  dd- 
orease  in  orime,  294 ;  eznploymeiit 
of  priflonen,  29!i,     University, 
SM ;  grammar  sohool,  fees,  836 ; 
blue  ooat  school,  827;   training 
school,  828 ;  diocesan  school  so- 
eiety,  829.    Chapels-^Wedeyan, 
Primitive,  and  Nev  Connexion ; 
Independent,   Friendi^    Boman 
GathoUo,  881.     Societiee— Sons 
of  the  Clergy,  382 ;  charch  mis- 
sionary,    auxiliary,      Christian 
knowledge,  Bible,  338.  Infirmary, 
884 ;  lying-in  chari^,  836 ;  county 
penitentiary,    Sortoes     society, 
S86 ;  mechanics'  institnte,  Athe- 
naeum, agricultural  society,  338 ; 
school  of  design,  446;  banking 
establishments,   gas   and  water 
oompanies,  389 ;  newspapers,  840; 
Free  Masons'  lodge,  theatre,  raoe 
course,  library  and  news  room, 
assembly  rooms,ezhibition  rooms, 
city  corporation,  341;  board  of 
health's  accounts,  844;  incorpo- 
rated companies,  845.     Parlia- 
mentary   representation,     346 ; 
boundary  of  the  city,  849;  popu- 
lation, charities,  350  and  447 ; 
sanitary  condition,  354;  union 
workhouse,  858;   new  markets, 
public  meeting,  359 ;  joint  stock 
oompany,  361 ;  act  of  parliament, 
rents  and  tolls,  <&c.  362  and  448. 
Courts — ecclesiastical,    preroga- 
tive, 363 ;  consistorial,  364 ;  court 
of  peculiars,  the  tenths,  court  of 
chwQcery,  court  leet,  baron,  i^, 
866 ;  court  of  pleas,  writ  of  pone, 
eourts  of  assize,  367  and  446 ; 
quarter  sessions,  county  courts, 
tiie   dean  and   chapter,   parish 
registers,  368.    Precincts  of  ca- 
thedral and  castle,  cathedral  re- 
gisters, 370.  Parishes — StMary- 
le-Bow,  the  church,  371 ;  sources 
of  revenue,  372 :  St.  Mary  the 
Less,  the  church,  armorial  win- 
dow,  373;    registers,    874:    St. 
Nicholas,  the  market  place,  the 
church,  374;  chantries,  burying 
ground,  lectureship,  sale  of  ad- 
▼owson,  874;    Sir  John   Duck, 
Bart,    the   monstrous   serpent, 
875:  St  Giles,  the  church,  the 
parsonage,     penunbukting    the 
boundaries,  376 ;  monument,  view 
from  the   church-yard,   Eepier, 
877;  chapel  of  St  Mary  Mfl^da- 
leiiy  New  Durham,  Bamside,  Bel- 
montfBavensflat,  Maiden's  Bower, 
878 :  St  Oswald,  Elvet  (borough 
of),>  the  church,    879;    Maiden 
Castle,  Moun^oy,  Houghall,  Bum 
Han,  881;  Belley,  Broom,  882: 
Chapelry  of  St  Margare^  383; 
the    ehuroh,     Neville's     cross, 
884 ;  Framwellgate  (borough  of). 
Crook  Hall,  Aykley-heads,  Fram- 
waDgate  Moor,  Drybum,    885; 
Newton  Hall*  Franklaad,  Har- 
bonrhouse,  tithes,  386. 

Durham  college,  Oxford,  58, 06. 

DmdUMn  dmktf  Coal   Company, 
177. 

Durham  Moor  Houses,  885. 

Durham  ox,  117. 


Durham  University— remarks  on, 
Oliver  Cromwell's  prcgeot  296; 
proposed  college  at  Newcastle, 
297 ;  Archdeacon  Thorp's  obser- 
vations on  the  northern  univer- 
sity, 298  ;  Lord  Durham  on  the 
impolicy  of  precluding  dissenters 
—orders  in  council— admission, 
professorship  of  Hebrew,  &c.,  pro- 
viding Amds,  299 ;  officers  of  the 
university,  300 ;  members  of  do^ 
801;  fellowships,  806;  scholar- 
ships,  307;  university  coUego, 
Hatfield's  haU,  309;  of  admission, 
discipline,  810;  keeping  terms,. 
811 ;  granting  degrees,  812 ;  li- 
censes, examinations,  814;  con- 
vocation,  proctors,  admission 
from  other  universities,  honorary 
degrees,  probationary  students, 
815;  college  regulations,  ^x- 
penses,  317;  copy  of  charter, 
endowments,  &c.  818;  hoods — 
insignia  of  degrees,  Bishop  (^. 
sin's  hall,  library,  324 ;  museum, 
observatory,  325;  Neville  hall, 
drc.  444,  445. 

Dimensions  of  the  cathedral,  264. 

Dugdale,  Sir  William,  174. 

Dunn,  M.,  183. 

Earl  House,  415. 

East  Mount,  491. 

Easter — disputes  respecting  the 
time  of  celebrating,  19. 

Eastgate^  Stanhope,  660. 

East  Quarter,  Wolsingham,  642. 

Ecclesiastical  commission,  445. 

Ecclesiastical  commissionerB,  origin 
and  nature  of  the  corporate  body, 
609. 

Ecclesiastical  or  consistorial  court, 
285,  363. 

Eden,  Sir  Robert  &mily  of,  576 ; 
Sir  Bobert  Johnson  Eden's  wiU, 
581 ;  bill  in  chancery  filed,  582. 

Edwin,  King,  conversion  of,  18. 

Egerton,  Bev.  F.,  255. 

Elder,  Bev.  WilUam,  449. 

Eldon  estate,  advertisement  for  the 
sale  of,  570. 

Eldon,  township  of.  Lord  Chancel- 
lor, 570. 

Elemore,  404 ;  Elemore  Hall,  405. 

Elevations  in  the  county,  points  of, 
102. 

Elleyhill,  692. 

Ellison,  Bev.  Dr.,  256. 

Elvet  barony  of,  379. 

Emerson,  W.,  mathematioian,  499. 

Emms  Hill,  614. 

Empress  Matilda  at  Durham,  197. 

Encroachment — ahiine  of  St  Cuth- 
bert,  268. 

Enteroommon  grounds,  Framwell- 
gate, 219. 

Episcopal  rights,  47 ;  power,  48. 

Escomb,  parochial  chapelry  of^  col- 
liery, enclosure  of  commons,  697 ; 
the  church,  way-leaves,  598; 
charities,  Etherley  Lane,  Wood- 
side,  Witton  Park,  riding  the 
Btang,  599. 

Esh,  parochial  chapelry  of,  the 
ohuit^h,  418;  Esh  haU,  Ushaw, 
(village  of),  division  of  moor, 
college,  419, 

Esh  HaU,  419. 

Eshes,  the,  640r 


I  Etherley,  parochial  chapeliy  of^  the 
church,  608;  chapels,  schools, 
mechailics'  institnte.  Toil  Hill, 
Etherley  House,  Morl^,  col- 
lieries, perambulating  bc^da- 
ries,  610. 

Etherley  House,  610» 

Etherley  Lane,  599, 

Evenwood  and  Barony,  606. 

Eucharist,  administration  of^  Id. 

Eures  of  Witton,  628. 

Exchequer,  56,  285. 

Export  of  coals,  184. 

Extent  of  coun^,  101. 

Fairies,  573. 

Farrer,  Bev.  John,  619^ 

Fawcett  Bev.  Dr.,  255* 

Fawnlees,  64L 

Ferryhill,  parochial  chapelry  of, 
order  in  council,  440;  national 
school,  the  church,  charities, 
441 ;  Chilton,  442 ;  Chilton  coU 
liery,  mechanics'  institnte,  448.. 

Feudal  system,  27. 

Filedon  bridge,  568. 

Finchale  Priory,  412 ;  vows  of  celi- 
bacy, WordsworUi,  418 ;  the  wish- 
ing chair,  414. 

Findon  Cottage,  415 ;  Hill,  417. 

Finings,  419. 

Fir  Tree,  680. 

First  high  pressure  engine,  880. 

Fishes,  119. 

Flass  Hall,  419. 

Fool,  bishop's,  201. 

Fordyce,  175. 

Forest  of  Weardale,  067. 

Forest  Quarter,  Weardale,  672. 

Fossil  Fishes,  442. 

Fox,  Bev.  J.,  254. 

Framwellgate  Moor,  885. 

Frankland,  386. 

IVeemans'  Brakes,  530. 

Frosterley,  662. 

Funeral  processions,  81;  ceremo- 
nies, 222. 

CMHee  chapel,  88. 

Gaol,  county  courts,  &e.  292. 

Garmondsway  Moor,  400. 

Gamer,  Isaac,  612. 

Gas  in  coals,  181. 

Gateshead  annexed  to  Newcastle, 
65;  act  repealed,  66. 

Geology — carboniferous  system, 
128 ;  coal  measures,  129 ;  permian 
system,  130 ;  marl  slate,  magne- 
sian  limestone,  131 ;  upper  new 
red  sandstone,  basaltic  rocks, 
boulder  formation,  minerals,  182. 

Gentlemen  who  compotmdod  tor 
estates,  154. 

Gibson,  W.  S.,  412. 

Gifts  to  the  church,  39,  40,  42,  48, 
44,  45,  46,  48,  49,  50,  51,  58.  56, 
57,  276. 

Giny.  Bev.  D.D.,  141,  301. 

Girsby,  514. 

Gisbome,  Bev.  Dr.,  141, 254. 

Glass  manufactories,  origin  of,  188 ; 
removal  of  excise  restrictions,  189. 

Glover,  Bobert  172. 

Gbdric's  Garth,  St  Godzio's  so- 
ciety, 418. 

Goods  charged  with  dnty,  amount 
paid  at  Sunderland,  Stockton, 
Hartlepool,  and  Shields,  192. 

Gbrainger,  T.  C,  M.P.^  446^ 


Ghfay,  anthor  of  the  "  Elegy,"  587. 
Gray,  Bishop,  141,  257. 
Greatham    hospital    founded    by 

Bishop  StioheU,  46. 
Gresley,  Mr.,  136, 137. 
Green  Bank,  491.     . 
Greenhead,  630. 

Gregory  L  Pope,  anecdote  of^  18. 
Gresley,  &mily  of^  849. 
Greystones,  with  Nesbitt  or  Hum- 

Ueton,  523. 
Grindon,  or  Howhills,  527.. 
Guest  Hall.  229. 
Gumey  Yille,  552. 

Habilaments  of  the  monks,  22L 

Hadrian's  vallum,  17. 

Hagg  House,  386. 

Hall,  John,  443. 

HaU,  Bev.  Dr.,  256. 

Hallgarth  tragedy,  402. 

Hamsteels,  419. 

Hamsterley,  parochial  chapelry  of, 
Piper's  Hole,  hopping,  iso,  611 ; 
school,  mechanics'  institution, 
chapels,  612 ;  enclosure  of  moor 
lands,  613 ;  the  church,  charities, 
614;  South  Bedbum,  Harthope 
Castle,  Hoppyland,  Bedford,  615. 

Hamsterley  hopping,  611. 

Harbourhouse,  386. 

Hardinge,  Sir  Heniy,  348 

Harelaw  and  West  field  House,  642. 

Harperley,  630. 

Harrison.  B.,  mathematician,  444. 

Harrowgate,  523. 

Harthope  Castle,  615. 

Hartsides,  415. 

Hartwell,  Bev.  Dr.,  copy  of  his  will 
and  codicil,  657. 

Haughton-le-Skeme,  parish  of, 
village,  515;  Hatfield's  Survey, 
516  ;  Uie  church,  517 ;  tithe  case 
in  court  of  exchequer,  charities, 
518 ;  Burden  519 ;  Morton,  Sad- 
berge,  520;  charities,  521 ; 
Barmpton,  Coatham-MundeviUe. 
522;  Whessoe  and  Beaumond 
HiU,  523. 

Heatherbum  caves,  660. 

Heathery  Cleogh,  parochial  cha- 
pelry of,  the  church,  curate 
wanted,  Burtree  Ford,  lead 
mines,  lead  measures,  cnapels, 
schools.  Sec  677. 

Hegge's  Legend,  16, 194. 

Heighington,  parish  of,  529;  the 
church,    530;    charities,    531; 
Broom  Dykes,  School  Ayclifie, 
532 ;  Bedworth,  Kewbiggin,  Old 
Thickley,  533 ;  Midridge  Grange, 
Coatsay  Moor,  Walworth,  534; 
Eillerby,  535. 
HeU  Kettles,  492. 
Helm  Park,  644. 
HelmingtOD,  595. 
Helmington  Bow,  436. 
Henknoll,  544. 
Henry  YL  at  St  Cuthbert's  shrine, 

58. 
Heptarchy,  dissolution  of,  22. 
Heraldic  insignia,  171. 

Heraldic  visitationa^Herald's  col- 
lege,  its  members,  Tonge's  Visita- 
tion,  171;  Flower's  Visitation, 
St  George's  Visitation,  172 ;  Sir 
William  Dugdale's  Visitotion, 
174 ;  the  York  Herald's  conunu- 
nifiation— 1858^  175, 
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Hett,  S93. 

Hetton-on-the-Hill,  405. 

Heworth,  &26. 

Hexham  cathedral,  foundation,  10; 
see  of,  23. 

Hexhamshire  united  to  see,  101. 

High  Doctor  Pasture  and  Park 
WaU,  642. 

High  Sheriffs,  140. 

Highwayman,  &40. 
Hill  Honse  farm,  or  Brass's  House 
581. 

Hilltop,  419. 

History  of  the  county,  17, 101. 

Hodgson,  M^jor-gen^nl,  562. 

Hogg  Hall,  386. 

Holbeck,  640. 

Holy  HiU,  633. 

Holy  Island,  20;  descripticm  of, 
224. 

Holy  vestments,  228. 

Honorary  canons,  259. 

Honorary  degrees,  Durham  oniTer- 
dty,  315. 

Hope  estate,  530. 

Hoppyland,  615. 

Horn,  dean,  rhymes,  249. 

Horse  races  in  the  county,  529-. 

Horsley Bash,  663 ;  Hordeey,  Lower 
and  Higher,  670. 

Hotts  Cottage,  674. 

Houghall,  381. 

Houghton >le-Side,  537. 

HoTiard,P.  H.  538. 

Howitt,  William,  179. 

Howl,  617. 

Howl  John,  660. 

Howlish  HaU,  575. 

Hunt,  dean,  resident  dinner,  250. 

Hun  wick  and  Helmington,  paro- 
chial chapelry  of— order  in  ooun- 
eil,  593  ;  furnace  well,  Huawick 
and  Bitchbum  collieries,  Beech- 
hum  House,  594;  Helmington 
-  Hall,  the  church,  595 ;  Newton 
Cap,  Birtley,  596. 

Hurworth,  parish  of,  499;  the 
church,  501;  charities,  502; 
Hurworth  Place,  Croft  Bridge, 
503 ;  Neasham,  the  abbey,  504. 

Hurworth  Honse,  501. 

Hurworth  Place,.  503. 

Hutchinson,  W.,  10. 

Hutton,IUv.  B.,ie55. 

Illustrious  Tisitors  to  the  dty — 
Eiug  Canute,  25;  William  the 
Conqueror,  27  ;  Queen  Margaret, 
58 ;  Princess  Margaret,  61 ;  King 
John  and  Edward  I.,  197;  Ed- 
ward III.,  James  I.  and  his 
bride,  Henry  VL,  198 ;  Charles 
I.,  200 ;  Cromwell,  201;  Duke  of 
Bordeaux,  209, 286. 

Income  and  expenditure  of  the 
county,  161. 

Incorporated  Companies,.  335v 

Infirmary,,  334. 

Insects,  119. 

Inspectors  of  weights  and  measures, 
159. 

Installation  of  Dr.  Hogarth  as 
Bishop  of  Hexham,  469. 

Interment  without  a  oofSn,  542. 

Interregnums  (two) — episcopal,  25, 
40. 

Introduction,  ft.  , 

Invasion,  arrangements  in  nntici- 
^tion  of^  994.. 


Ireshope,  675. 

Iron  trade — number  of  fiimaoes, 

production,  186. 
Iron  works,  Witton  Park,  699. 

Jackson,  Thomas,  D.D.,  618. 
Jarratt's  (Lady.)  ghost,  454 . 
Jarrow,  destruction  of  monastery, 

21. 
Jarrow  Slake,  202,  203. 
Jennison,  fainily  of,  535. 
Jews,  banishment  of,  46. 
Job's  Hill,  437. 
Johnston,  Professor,  304. 
Jurisdiction^  ecclesiastical,  133. 

• 

Keels,  180. 

Eemble,  Stephen,  218. 

Kendrew,  John,  479. 

Kepier,  hamlet  of,  377. 

Eepier  hospital  built  and  endowed, 

32. 
Ketton,  526. 
Eillerby,  535. 
Eimblesworth,  417. 
Enights  Bachelors,  150L 

Lady  Jarratf  s  ghost,  454. 

Landa  Dei,  640. 

Lands  belonging  the  see,  sale  aad 
value  of,  75. 

Lang  man  o*  Bollihope,  663. 

Langley,  485. 

Langley,  Cardinal,  his  tomb,,  d^e. 
279. 

LarchField,  491. 

Law,  Rev.  Dr.,  258. 

Lawless  fray  at  the  rectory  of  Wol- 
singham,  632. 

Lawless  habits  of  the  borderers, 
67. 

Laying  a  Ghost,  489. 

Lead  mines — ^tons  raised,  187 ;  dis- 
covery in  metallurgy,  188 ;  lead 
in  coal  measures,  575;  veins, 
their  courses,  &c.  677;  leases 
rentals,  rents  paid  by  the  Beau- 
monts,  661 ;  Slit  lead  mine,  Bolts 
Bum  do.,  669 ;  Burtree  Pasture 
Grove,  the  richest  vein  of  lead 
ore  in  England,  676;  Scraith, 
Lant,  and  Lodge  Gill  lead  mines, 
677. 

Lead  misers — ^habits,  manners, 
amusements,  ^c.  677. 

Leases,  church,  144. 

Leases,  mines,  73  80  81 137 147435 
442  661.  HuBwickMoor,  Ether- 
ley.  Bed  worth  Moor  alias  Brussel- 
ton  Moor  closes,  Escomb  Hirst, 
the  town  fields  of  Escomb  and 
Newton  Cap,  and  West  Thickley, 
term  of  lease,  annual  rent,  re- 
newal fine,  594;  royalties  of 
Bailey  Fell — ^term  of  lease,  an- 
nual value,  and  renewal  fine, 
610;  Witton  Park>  Old  Pit,  Har- 
riet— ^term  of  lease,  rental  and 
side,  627;  mines  and  minerals, 
Park  Quarter,  Wolsingham— 
term  of  lease,  rent,  renewal  fine. 
641. 

Legs  Cross,  537. 

Libel— architects,  293. 

Libraiy — dean  and  chapter,  281, 
282;  Cosins,  285;  university, 
324. 

License,  singuLar,  454. 

Liddell»  Henry^  346. 


lalbum,  76,  570. 

lindisfflkme,  see  of,  abbots,  their 
labours,  piety,  &c.,  time  of  cele- 
brating Easter,  ike,  19;  destruc- 
tion of  monastery  by  the  Danes, 
2L 

Lingard,  Bev.  Dr.,  420. 

lingey  House,  415. 

lintz  Garth,  668. 

Litde  Town,  402. 

Litdebum,  436. 

liulphr  murder  of,  29. 

Longstaff  454,  456.  459. 

Lord  Crew's  charities,  Bamborough 
Castle,,  (fee,  166. 

Loning  Head,  676. 

Lord  Lieutenants,  149. 

Low  Jofflas  and  Park  Wall,  642. 

Luck  of  Muncaster,  592. 

Ludworth,  411. 

Ludworth  Tower,  a  relic  of  anti- 
quity,. 411. 

Lutrington,  606. 

Lynesack,  chapelry  of,  SofUey,  the 
church,  616;  collieries — ^Butter- 
knowle,  Copley,  Craike  Scar, 
West  Pits,  and  Lands,  617. 

Maclean,  62& 

Mackenzie,  E.,  10. 

Magnesian  limestone,  131. 

Maiden's  Bower,  378. 

Maiden  Castle,  381. 

Maiden  Dale,.  520. 

Mainsforth.  398. 
^  Maltby,  Bishop,  donations,  &o.  140. 

Maltby  Fund,  598. 

Managemeat  of  dean  and  chapter 
lands,  145. 

Mangey,  Bev.  Dr.,  253. 

Manors  in  the  bishopric  alienated 
by  Elizabeth,  68. 

Manor-house  of  the  Conyers,  512. 

Marble  Hill,  or  Nable  HiU,  398. 

Markets,  359.  361. 

Marl  slate,  131. 

Marmion,  the  poem  of,  21,  22,  23. 

Marshall  Green,  621. 

Mason,  Mr.,  breeder  of  stock,  442. 

Mawson,  W.,  620. 

Mayland,  616. 

Members,  names  of,  Durham  nni- 
versity,  301. 

MerringtoD,  parish  of,  578;  the 
church,  579;  the  curate's  cow, 
charities,  leaseholds,  580;  chan- 
cery suit,  582;  Middlestone, 
Leasingthome  colHery,  583. 

Middlehope  Head,.  670. 

Middlestone — Leasingthome  col- 
liery, lease,  rent,  and  sale  of,  4>83. 

Middleton-One-Row,  5Q9. 

Midridge  Grange,  534. 

Midridge,  571 ;  fairies,  573. 

Militia,  155 ;  number,  Ssc,,  156. 

Mills,  Andrew,  581. 

Minerals,  132. 

Mines,  leases  of,  147. 

Mining  Institute,  183. 

Miser  of  Ketton,  526. 

Molluscs,  120. 

Monastic  possessions,  value  of,  64. 

Monastery  and  cathedral,  220. 

Money,  comparative  value  of,  23. 

Monk  Field,  615. 

Monkish  rhymes,  24. 

Montague,  Hon.  C,  846. 

Monuments  in  cathedral,  278. 

Moors  and  heaths,  102. 


Morley,  610. 

Mortgages  on  turnpikes,  107-1101 

Morton — ^Palmes— ^reat,  520. 

Moun^oy,  381. 

Mowbray,  J.  B.,  M.P.,  447. 

Museum,  Durham  universily,  325. 

Musgrave,  fiEunily  of,  601*2. 

Nags-fold,  386. 

Natural  history — quadrapeds,  birds, 
118;  reptiles,  fishes,  insecta, 
119;  m<uusca,  crustaceans,  and 
zoophytes,.  121.. 

Naylor,  Bev.  Dr.,^254. 

Neasham,  504. 

Neaaham  HaU,  Abb^,.  504. 

Nell  Gwynne,  78. 

Neville's  Cross,  52;  batOe  ol  3S1. 

NevUle  Hall,  445. 

Newbiggin,  533. 

Newby,  Bev.  Geo.,  619. 

Newcastle,  early  trade,  59,  68. 

Newcastle  and  London  Coal  Bail> 
way,  178. 

New  Durham,  878. 

New  Moor,  607. 

New  Town,  585. 

Newfield,  59L 

Newlandside  Hall,  662. 

Newlandside  Qaarter,  Btaahopa, 
661. 

Newspapers,  340,  476^ 

Newton  Bridge,  Flatts,  650. 

Newton  Cap,  596. 

Newton  Grange,  521. 

Newton  Hall,  386. 

Newton  Ketton,  527. 

Norman  Conquest,  27. 

North  Close,  581. 

North  Durham  attached  to  North- 
umberland, 101. 

Northern  Coal  Mining  Company, 
178. 

Northumberlafid,  Earls  of^  chnroh 
lands  mortgaged,  25. 

Northumberland,  kingdom  of,  18, 
19. 

Northumberland  piper,  Allan,  290. 

Nunstainton,  528. 

Nuns,  Teresian,  497,  600. 

Nut  for  the  vicar,  380. 

Observatory  of  Durham  Univer- 
sity, 325. 

Officers  of  Durham  university,  800. 

Ogle,  the  Bev.  Dr.,  445. 

Old  Durham,  388. 

Old  Park,  587,  670. 

Old  Thickley,  533. 

Opium,  quantity  of  consumed  ia 
DarUngton,  482. 

Ordnance  survey.  102, 169,435. 

Osbert  and  i£lla,  22. 

Oswald,  King,  19. 

Oswald,  Bob.,  adventures  of,  896. 

Over  Dinsdale,  514. 

Oxenhall,  or  Oxen-le-Field,  491. 

PaUtinate,  23,  26,  61,  75, 183. 
Palfirey,  Neddy,  552, 
Palmer's  Close,  380. 
Paralysis,  singular  cure  for,  588.. 
Parish  clerk's  salary,  463. 
Park  Quarter,  641,  664. 
Parliamentary  writs,  45. 

representation,  eouity,. 

150 ;  city,  346,  446. 
Parlo  Pike,  663. 
Parson  Byers,  663. 
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Pu«oiuig«  houses,  inatmotions  for 
purchase  or  building,  608. 

Paulinus,  St.,  18. 

Peacock,  Bev.  Thomas,  forged  ad- 
yerdsement  respeetizig,  587. 

Pease,  Joseph,  455;  Henry,  639. 

Peculiars,  court  of,  366. 

Pelaw  Leases  bridge,  447. 

Penalty  for  killing  bulls  unbaited, 
458. 

Penance,  363. 

Penitentiary,  county,  836.  ' 

Permian  system,  130. 

Phillpotts,  Bishop,  651. 

Pickering,  Bey.  Dr.,  255. 

Pierremont,  491. 

Pigg's  charity,  169. 

Pike  Stone  FeU,  613. 

Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  64. 

Piper's  Hole,  611. 

Pitmen,  183. 

Pittington,  parish  of.  Low  and  High 
Pittington,  Hallgarth,  401;  the 
church  (remarks  on  architec- 
ture), 403;  charities,  Elemore, 
404;  Hetton-on-the-Hill,  Sher. 
bum,  405 ;  Hospital,  lepers,  406 ; 
dietary  table  of  lepers,  humourous 
lines  on  the  same,  407 ;  renewal 
of  hospital  leases,  408;  commis- 
sioners'  report,  statutes,  drc 
409. 

Pity-me  and  Borough  House,  881, 

Place,  Francis,  506. 

Pleas,  court  of,  367. 

Polam  Hall,  491. 

Politic  marriage — ^the  'Princess 
Margaret  Tudor  and  James  IV. 
of  Scotland,  61. 

Pollard's  Lands,  564. 

Pone,  writ  of,  367, 446. 

Poor  law  unions  of  the  county — 
income  and  expenditure,  162. 

Pope  Gregory  I.  and  the  mission  of 
Augustine,  18. 

Population  of  Durham  borough, 
350 ;  of  Ward,  with  number  of 
houses  and  acreage  of  each  town- 
ship, 448. 

Porter,  Miss  Jane,  Anna  Maria, 
and  Sir  Bobert  Ker,  370. 

Postmaster's  daughter,  481. 

Potter  Cross  or  Close,  617. 

Prebendaries — ^list  of;  253. 

Prebends'  lands,  list  of;  237. 

Prerogatlye  court,  363. 

Preston-le-Skeme,  527. 

Prices  of  coals  fh>m  1801  to  1850, 
185. 

Priors— Aldwine,  Turgot,  221 ;  Al- 
gar,  Boger,  Lawrence,  AbsiJom, 
Thomas,  German,  Bertram,  222 ; 
William,  Kermech,  Melsonby, 
Middleton,  Derlyngton,  223 ; 
Olaxton.  224 ;  Hotoun,  225 ;  Tan- 
field.  Burden,  Guisbuni,  Couton, 
Fossour,  226;  Walworth,  Hem- 
minburgh,  Wessyngton,  Ebches- 
ter,  Bumaby,  Bell,  Auckland, 
Castell,  227 ;  Whitehead,  228. 

Priyileges  and  disabilities  of  der- 
gy,  98. 

Prizes  in  Durham  Uniyersity,  309. 

Probable  duration  of  the  Northern 
Coal  Field,  185. 

Probationary  Students  in  Durham 
University,  315.) 

Publications,  miaoellaneous  county, 
9. 


Pudsey's  appeal  to  Borne,  conse- 
crated by  Uie  Pope,  37. 

Quadrupeds,  118. 
Quaker's  wedding,  470. 
Quarter  sessions,  368. 
Queen  Victoria  Countess  Palatine, 
134. 

Bace  course,  dty,  841. 

Bailey  Fell,  608. 

Bailways — introduction  of.  111; 
list  of,  giving  length,  cost,  Ac.; 
Stockton  and  Darlington,  Cla- 
rence, 113 ;  Hartlepool  dock  and 
railway,  Pontop  and  South  Shields 
Blaydon,  Gateshead^  and  Heb- 
bum,  Durham  junction,  Durham 
and  Sunderland,  Darlington 
junction,  Great  North  of  England, 
114;  Bishop  Auckland  and  Wear- 
dale,  Great  North  of  England, 
Clarence  and  Hartlepool  junction, 
West  Durham,  and  Hartlepool, 
Stanhope  and  Tyne,  Wear  Valley, 
Wear  and  Derwent,  Leeds  Nor- 
thern, Northern  Counties  Union, 
York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick, 
115. 

Baine,  Bev^  J.,  16. 

Bamsay,  Geo.  Heppell,  179. 

Bamshaw,  60T ;  hidl,  610. 

Bamside,  378. 

Bandall,  Bev.  Thomas,  586. 

Bates  (local)  paid  by  railway  com- 
panies— ^York,  Newcastle,  and 
Berwick  (now  North  Eastern), 
485;  rates,  <fec.,  515,  519,  522, 
523, 524, 526, 527, 528.  Stoo^iton 
and  Darlington,  484 ;  rate^  <feo., 
498,  520,  522,  523,  524,  533,  534, 
542,  564,  567,  569,  572,  600,  604, 
607,  616,  618,  648.  West  Dur- 
ham, rates,  <fec.,  568,  591.  Cla. 
rence,  rates,  &o.,  527,  528,  533, 
584, 588.  Wear  Valley,  rates,  &o. 
545,  564,  565,  630,  631.  Bishop 
Auckland,  description  of,  565. 
Barnard  Castle,  particulars  re- 
specting, 565.  Stockton  and 
Hartlepool,  578.    Weardale,  597. 

Bavensfiat,  378. 

Baymond,  Ven.  Archdeacon,  143. 

Beasons  assigned  for  the  abolition 
of  paganism,  18. 

BebellioD,  northern,  67. 

Becommendations  contained  in 
church  commissioners'  report, 
146. 

Bed  Hall,  516. 

Bed  House,  533, 

Bedford  Grove,  616. 

Bedgate  House,  643. 

Bedworth,  533. 

Begisters,  parochial  and  non- 
parochial  in  the  county,  act  of 
parliament  respecting,  368. 

Begister  office,  285. 

Begulations  adopted  in  Durham 
University,  810. 

Belies  and  images  at  Maiden  Brad- 
ley, and  the  fhdlties  of  the  prior, 
228. 

Belief  of  the  poor,  amount  paid  by 
each  Union,  162. 

Belief,  382. 

Bemains  of  a  Boman  bath,  592. 

Bepresentatives,  parliamentaiy,  76. 

Beptales  119.  ^ 


Besident  dinner,  124, 290. 

Besisting  county  rates,  293. 

Betrtsat  for  fugitives,  630. 

Bevenues  of  the  dean  and  chapter, 
140. 

Bevenues  of  the  see,  135. 

Bichley,  M.,  of  Bishop  Auckland, 
612. 

Bichmond  shilling,  185. 

Bicknall  Grange,  528. 

Bival  roses,  60. 

Bivers,  Tyne,  Derwent,  Team, 
Wear,  Tees,  103. 

Beads,  military,  104. 

Bobson,  Bev.  John,  256. 

Bobson,  W,  H„  590. 

Bogerley  Hall,  662. 

Bomans,  17. 

Bookhope,  chapelry  of.  Park  Quar- 
ter, ancient  sports  in  Stanhope 
park,  664;  meeting  of  the  Scotch 
and  English  armies,  665 ;  park 
and  forest  of  Weardale,  bishopric 
song — ^the  Baid  of  Bookhope,  667 ; 
the  church,  Bolt's  Bum,  669; 
Westgate,  chapels.  Old  Park,  in- 
closure  of  commons,  670. 

Bookhope  Byde,  667. 

Boss,  11. 

Boyal  Oak,  606. 

Budd's  Hill,  442. 

Bussell,  &mily  of,  432. 

Bussell,  Lord  John's  letter  to  Bishop 
Maltby,  95. 

Bushyford,  577. 

Bushyford— cardinals  robbed,  and 
Bishop  Beaumont  taken  prisoner, 
50. 

Sacriston  colliery,  sale  of,  416. 

Sacriston  Heugh  415. 

Sadberge,  520. 

Sale  of  an  advowson,  374. 

Sale  of  the  bishop's  lands,  75. 

Sales  of  Estates  where  the  amount 
of  purchase  is  given,  378, 386, 405, 
431,  432,  480,  494,  495, 500,  504, 
506.  522,  523,  527,  533,  535,  592, 
624,  625,  627,  629. 

Salvin,  Nicholas,  375;  Gerard, 
390 ;  Hugh,  392. 

Sams'  Egyptian  antiquities,  480. 

Sancroft,  Bev.  Dr.,  257. 

Sanderson's  Antiquities,  9. 

Saxons,  18. 

Schedule,  in  1750,  of  fiimiture  in 
Auckland  Castle,  548. 

School-Aydiffe,  532. 

School  of  design,  446. 

Schools  on  the  Madras  system  in 
the  county,  168. 

Soots,  atrodous.cruelties  of,  28. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  anecdote  of,  548. 

Scottbh  pirate  captured,  54. 

Seeker,  Bev.  T.,  255. 

See  dissolved,  74. 

Separation  of  palatinate  jurisdic- 
tion, 182. 

Severus'  wall,  17, 

Shadforth,  parochial  chapelry  of, 
410;  Ludworth,  Sherbum  Hill, 
41L 

Sharp,  Bev.  Dr.  and  Granville,  258. 

Sherbum,  405. 

Sherbum  Hall,  406. 

Sherbum  Hill,  41L 

Sherbum  Hospital — ^foundation  of 
for  lepers,  building,  chapel,  rules 
and  regulations,  diet^  compared 


with  poor  law  union,  407 ;  renldr 
report  of  charity  comnussionersr 
408;  vacancies,  how  filled  upr 
masters,  409 ;  charters,  Ac,  410. 

Sheriffs,  high,  149. 

Shildon,  parochial  chapelry  of^  the 
Shildon  tunnel,  567 ;  the  church,' 
charities,  568;  New  Shildon 
Soho  engine  works.  East  Thick- 
ley,  trial  by  waging  battle,  569; 
Eldon,  570 ;  Midridge,  571. 

Shindiffe — ^parish  of,  boundaries, 
village,  church,  387;  Shindiffe 
bridge,  -Old  Durham,  888;  en- 
dowment,  the  dramatic  muse, 
889. 

Shindiffe  Grange,  887. 

Shindiffe  Hall,  387. 

Shipley,  615. 

Shipperdson,  403. 

Shipping  and  ship  building,  191. 

Shipping,  depressed  state  of,  191. 

ShuU,  Shull  hills,  false  alarm  of 
rebels,  633. 

Sim  Pasture,  532. 

Siward,  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
26. 

Skirmingham,  522. 

Skynner  B.  237. 

Slates  House  415. 

Smart,  the  Bev.  Peter,  77,  255; 
Christopher,  327. 

Smith,  Grace  199. 

Smiths  of  Bum  Hall,  381. 

Smelt  House,  630. 

Sniperley  Hall,  415. 

Society  for  promoting  religious 
education  in  the  county,  168. 

Sockbum,  parish  of,  popular  le- 
gend, 510 ;  first  entrance  of  the 
bishop,  511;  the  church,  512; 
Girsby,  Over  Dinsdale,  514. 

Sockbum  dragon,  510. 

SofUey,  617. 

Sons  of  the  dergy.  sodety  of^  282: 

Sopwith,  Thomas,  677. 

Sources  from  whence  the  revenues 
of  the  see  are  derived  136. 

South  Church,  544. 

South  End,  491. 

South  Quarter,  Wolsihgham,  640. 

Spearman's  Inquiiy  into  the  State- 
of  the  County,  9. 

Spence,  Miss  K.  I.,  372. 

Spenny  Moor,  586. 

Spenny  Moor  Cottages  437. 

Spittle-flat  or  Spittle-dose,  885. 

Sports,  Book  of,  71. 

Springwell  and  Johnson's  House 
415. 

Statutes  of  the  cathedral,  282. 

Stanhope  Castle-— description  -of,- 
execution  on  the  ftimitnre,  law 
proceedings,  Mr.  Samud  Lahee,. 
Messrs.  Garthwaite  and  Co.,  Mr. 
Abraham  Dawson,  Mr.  J.  B. 
Bobins,  Castle  advertised  for 
sale,  Stc  659. 

Stanhope,  parish  of^  Stanhope 
Quarter,  648;  indosing  moor- 
lands, 649;  the  church,  650;  re- 
venue of  the  rectory,  pubbs 
meeting  of  the  inhabitants,  Bo- 
man altar  found,  &c.  651;  com- 
mutation of  tithes,  chapds,  658 ; 
charities,  Weardale  school,  654 ; 
markets,  trade,  institutions,  667 ;; 
Weardale  union,  rescue  of  pri- 
Boners,    bounty    money,     COU;; 
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S«U»  U«i«hazik,  Sostgate,  660; 
ITewlaiidaide  Qturter,  lead  minesi 
661;  Fro8terl«7,  Bogedey  Hall, 
662;  BoUihope  Fdl,  inelosiirB, 
Iiong  Man's  Grave,  Ae.  663. 

fhuAtoipe  Quarter,  parish  of  Stao- 
bope,  648. 

Sleam  jet,  163-3: 

Stephenson,  Oeorge,  111. 

Stephenson's  Bmldings,  67i. 

StiHingrfleet,  Ber.  B.,  SS6. 

9toekle7,436. 

Stodhove  or  Stodday  5061 

Stokoe,  Dr.,  444. 

Stot  Field  Bom,  669. 

Solphnr  well,  608. 

Snnderland-by-the-Biidge,  893. 

Sorfeuse  of  the  county,  lOS. 

Snrtees,  11 ;  society,  936 ;  sala  of 
library,  ite,  898. 

Swallowdl,  the  Berv.  George,  453. 

Siray  Moor,  400. 

Sjmeonis  Monaohi  DnnhelnHinsis, 
Ao.  9,  22,  24,  26. 

Tax  on  coals  in  city  of  London,  177 

Taylor,  Geo.,  620. 

Taylor,  Hugh,  185. 

Team,  103. 

Tees,  ib. 

Tees  Cottage,  491.    - 

Tempest,  family  of,  369,  643. 

Tempest,  William,  346. 

Tenths,  bishop's,  366. 

Thickley,  533. 

Thomas  k  Beoket,  37 ;  his  sarcastic 
rhymes,  41. 

Thompson,  Matthew,  360. 

Thomley,  ohapelry  of,  order  in 
eouncil,  the  church,  644 ;  Thom- 
ley and  Black  Prince  collieries, 
Elm  Park,  collieiy,  Tow  Law, 
schools,  645 ;  iron  works,  &o,  646. 

Thornton  Hall,  540. 

Thrislington,  399. 

Tithe  of  agistment,  518. 

Toft  HiU,  610. 

Toft  HiU  Hall,  610. 

Tow  Law,  iron  works,  ore  ased, 
Arc,  646. 

Townsend,  Ber.  Dr.,  141 ;  visit  to 
the  Pope,  301. 

Traveller's  Best,  528. 

Treason  defined,  56. 

Treasure  found,  26. 

Treasuiy,  charters,  roHs,  records, 
28L 

Tredgold,  Thomas,  435. 

Trevor's  (Bishop)  charities,  85. 

Trial  by  waging  battle,  20L 

Trough  Lane  Head,  617. 


Tndhoe,  487. 

Tudhoe  Lnm  Woilci,  ft. 

Turnpike  trusts— Bis&oplManDOtiA 
ana  Norton,  Berwtok  and  Noihaaai 
and  Islandshires,  Borough  Brilge 
and  Duiham,  107 ;  Bowee  mbkI 
Sundexiand  Bridge,  Gatteiiok 
Bridge  to  Durham,  Darlington, 
Cockerton  Bridge  Diatriot,  Dar- 
Hngton  District^  Derweal  and 
Shotley  Bridge,  108;    DuiiiaBi 

.  and  Shotley  Bridige,  Dortiam  and 
Tyne  Bridge,  Edmondliyers, 
Egleston  Cooi  Boad,^  Gateriiead 
and  Hexham,  LoUey  Hiill,  100; 
South  Shields,  Stockton  and 
Barnard  Castle,  Sanderland  and 
Durham,  Wearmouth  Bridge  to 
Tyne  Bridge,  West  AncilaBd,  110. 

Tyne,  108 ;  Bridge,  57. 

Ulnaby.  540. 

Union  Place,  574. 

University  (see  Dui!mm),d96. 

University  (Durham)  and  college 
expenses,  317. 

University  (Durham)  MLowahips, 
306;  scholarships,  307. 

Unthank,  660. 

Upper  new  red  sandertoney  132.^ 

Ushaw  college^  419 ;  the  refeototy 
and  exhibition  hall,  festivities, 
421 ;  library,  St.  Outhbert's  cha- 
pel, 422;  cloisters,  fore-choir, 
Lady  chapel,  rood  screen,  423; 
the  sanctuary,  424;  altar  and 
reredos,  sacristy,  education,  pro- 
fessors, 425. 

Valuation  of  temporalities,  245. 
Vend  of  coals  on  the  Wear  in  1747, 

494, 
Vestments,  clerical,  223. 
Villa  (Beach)  491. 
Virtue  of  the  ecclesiastics  in  the 

early  ages,  19. 
Visit  to  the  Emperor  of  Bussia,  639 
Visitations,  Heraldic,  171. 
Visitation  of  monasteries,  225. 

Waddington,  G.,  D.D.,  301. 
Waggonways  first  introduced,  494. 
Wails,  563. 

Walcher,  Bishop,  murder  of  29. 
Walworth,  village,  Castie,  General, 
634. 

ftmilyof,  516. 


Walworth  Gate,  535. 

Warburton,  Dr.,  253. 

Wardell,   Johnny,    the   miser   of 

Eetton,  526. 
Ward,  Dr.  Samuel,  896. 


Wardoolcir,  &4k. 

Watling  Steeet    Poiwnioadti  U)4. 
Way-leaves — mines,  598. 
Wear,  the  river  108. 
Weardale  — St  Jolm*8,  yarodiml 
chapelry — deBeription    of   dis- 
trietk  671;  Adra,  SVmat  Quarter, 
672 ;  the  church,  chapels,  673 ; 
Daddzy  Shields,  Newhouse,  Black 
Dean,    674;    Ireshopei   White- 
stones,  Wearhead,  bridge  sehoid, 
ehapel,  Jto.,  Kflhope  and  Wal. 
hope,  675. 

Weanlale  Iroa  Oompny,  487,  646, 
669. 
■  "   ■'  nnion,  668. 

Wearhead,  675 ;  bridge,  ih. 

Weathers],  a  Waterloo  hero,  616^ 

Wellesley,  Hon.  and  Bev.,  256. 

WelUngton,  Dnke  of,  entertained 
at  Durham  Castle,  906. 

Wen^ss,  Migor,  157. 

Wesleyr  Bev.  Mm,  152. 

West  Auckland,  604. 

West  Lodge,  49L 

West  Pits,  617. 

Westemhope  Bum,  690. 

Western  Lodge,  385. 

Westerton  township,  colliery,  576. 

Westgate,  Weardale,  67a 

Wharton^Dr.,  587. 

■■  Sir  George,  604. 

Wheler,  Bev.  Sir  Geoige,  DUD., 
254,  279. 

Whessoe  and  Beaomond  Hill,  623. 

White,  M^jor,  157. 

WMtestones,  675. 

Whitfield,  674. 

Whitfield,  Bev.  C,  674. 

Whitwell  Grange,  400. 

WhitweU  House  (extra  parochial), 
colliery,  400. 

Whitworth,  parochial  chapelry  of, 
584 ;  the  Park,  the  church,  585; 
colliery,  Spenny  Moor,  Tudhoe 
iron  works,  586 ;  Old  Park,  587. 

Wicklifie,  65. 

William  the  Conqueror  enters  the 
city  of  Durham,  27;  seises  the 
church  treasures,  bums  the  mo- 
nasteries, 28 ;  bestows  gifts,  29 ; 
desires  to  see  the  body  of  the 
saint,  but  takes  flight,  197 ;  his 
death,  30. 

Williams,  John  Ambrose,  840. 

Willington,  486. 

Windlestone,  676 ;  Hall,  577. 

Windf  Hills,  385. 

Winning  and  working  of  eoUiexies, 
178. 

Wiseman,  Cardinal,  422; 

Wishing  ohair|  414. 


WittaB  Castie,  aaiiy  hiatoiyoi;  628 ; 
recent  propriators,  624;  aida  of 
to  D.  Maclean,  Esq.,  briOant 
antertainmenti  at,  625;  bank- 
ruptqr  of  Mr.  Maelean,  baitar  of 
ooala  and  iron  tor  piotoiea,  in* 
junction,  Miaa  Maitland,  Aa., 
626;  wiU and oodJcU of  Sir  Wil- 
liam  Cfaaytor,  Bart.,  628;  aetof 
parliament  relative  to  will,  630. 

Witton  Gilbert,  parochial  ohapaliy 
ot,  the  oonunon  (divisiQai  of), 
414 ;  the  church,  415 ;  charitiea, 
Beaurepaire,416;  KimbluBworifc, 
417. 

Witton  Hall,  620. 

Witton  Park,  village  and  iron  works, 
599. 

Witton-le^Waar,  parochial  ehapafay 
of^  618 ;  chapels,  mechanioa*  in- 
stitute, grammar  school,  619; 
Witton  Han,  620;  bridge,  en- 
closing  moor  lands,  Marshall 
Green  ooUiery,  the  ehurofa,  621 ; 
saeriligious  theftk  charities,  village 
school,  622 ;  Witton  Castie,  628  ; 
Nortii  Bedbnm,  629 ;  Greenhead, 
Eir  Tree,  Harperiey,  630. 

Wolf  Cleugh,  668. 

Wolsing^am,  parish  of,  681 ;  Shnll 
HiUs,  fblse  alarm  of  rebela,  di- 
vision and  enclosure  of  commons, 
633 ;  riot,  the  bridge,  town  hall, 
markets,  634 ;  the  church,  afflray 
in  the  church  yard,  635 ;  brawling 
in  the  ehurch,  ohapels,  636; 
charities,  637;  pubUo  offices, 
schools,  638;  Heniy  Pease's 
visit  to  the  Emperor  of  Bussia, 
societies,  639;  South  Quarter, 
interruption  of  service  in  the 
churoh,  640 ;  Park  Quarter,  Wol- 
singham  Park,  641 ;  East  Quarter, 
enclosure  of  moor  lands,  Bradley, 
642;  Bradley  Hall,  643. 

Wolsingham  Park,  641. 

Wolaey,  Cardinal,  62. 

Woodham  Moor,  528. 

Woodham  township,  horae-raoe  at, 
628. 

Woodhouse,  604. 

Woodhouse  dose,  604. 

Woodlands,  49L 

Woodside,  491. 

Wooley,  436. 

Wordsworth,  anecdote  of,  418. 

Wright,  Thomas,  F.B.S.,  an  ami- 
nent  mathematician  and  astro- 
nomer, 588. 

Wright,  William  (Lewis's  Topo* 
graphical  Dictionary),  685. 

WyahiU  or  Wyseil^,  6iO. 


HISTORY  or  THE  COUNTY  OF  DUEHiM. 


INTRODUCTION. 


\tU  commencing  a  work  of  a  general  and  mis- 
cellaneous character,  as  that  of  a  county  history  must 
necessarily  be,  it  cannot  either  be  uninteresting  or  un- 
important briefly  to  review  what  has  been  done  by  our 
predecessors.  We  shall  thus  come  to  see  the  particular 
points  in  which  each  may  have  excelled  or  not,  and 
learn  how  to  supply  those  omissions,  or  pare  down 
those  redundancies  which  are  injurious  to  a  work,  the 
aim  of  which  is  to  unite  the  solid  with  the  popular. 
We  shall  also  better  detect  the  extent  and  importance 
of  those  social  changes  which  Time,  the  great  innova- 
tor, is  continually  making,  and  enable  ourselves  to 
point  out  with  more  of  certainty  the  direction  which 
these  changes  are  likely  to  take,  and  the  localities  most 
probable  to  be  affected  by  them. 

MISCELLANEOUS  PUBLICATIONS. 

Before  the  general  history  of  a  county  is  attempted 
to  be  written,  it  always  happens  that  minor  publications 
are  put  forth,  having  relation  to  particular  portions  of 
that  history.  Such,  as  a  matter  almost  of  course,  has 
been  the  case  with  the  county  of  Durham.  Prior  to 
any  general  account  of  it  being  thought  of,  various 
tracts  were  published,  having  reference  to  peculiar  fea- 
tures of  its  economy  and  social  state,  to  which  it  is 
only  requisite  that  we  should  briefly  advert.  The  first 
of  these  seems  to  be  an  anonymous  tract,  put  forth  in 
1729,  entitled  ^' An  enquiry  into  the  ancient  and  pre- 
sent state  of  the  County  Palatine  of  Durham,  wherein 

VOL.  I. 


are  shewn  the  oppressions  which  attend  the  subjects  of 
this  county,  by  the  mal-administration  of  the  present 
ministers  and  officers  of  the  said  County  Palatine ;  with 
some  reasons  humbly  offered  to  the  freeholders,  lease- 
holders, and  copyholders  of  the  said  county,  to  consi- 
der the  ways  and  means  to  remedy  the  said  abuses,  or 
entirely  take  away  the  said  County  Palatine,  and  the 
bishop's  temporal  power  and  jurisdiction,"  &c.,  a  work 
most  evidently  to  be  attributed  to  some  one  connected 
with  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  understood  to  be 
the  composition  of  Mr.  Spearman,  a  solicitor  of  that 
day.    In  1732  was  published  a  reprint  of  the  Latin 
tract  of  Symeon  of  Durham,  who  was  precentor  of 
Durham,  and  died  there,  probably  about  1130,  with 
an  introductory  preface  by  the  learned  and  reverend 
Thomas  Eudd.      It  is  entitled  "  Symeonis  Monachi 
Dunhelmensis  Libellus   de  Exordio  atque  Procursu 
Dunhelmensis  Ecclesiae,   cui  prsemittitur  Beuerendi 
Viri  ThomsB  Budd  erudita  Disquisitio,"  &c.     Symeon 
was    contemporary    with    William    of   Malmesbury, 
and  wrote   also  a  history  of  the   Saxon  and  other 
kings,  from  616  to  1130,  which  work  John,  sometune 
prior  of  Hexham,  continued  down  to  1156.      It  is 
printed  amongst  Swynden's  "  Decem  Scriptores,"  and 
was  reprinted  in  a  distinct  edition  in  1732.    In  1767 
was  published,  "  The  Antiquities  of  the  Abbey  and 
Cathedral,   and  also  a  particular  description  of  the 
County  Palatine  of  Durham,  compiled  from  the  best 
authorities  and  original  MSS.,  by  Patrick  Sanderson;'' 
c 
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a  book,  as  its  title  imports,  principally  of  antiquarian 
research,  mingled  with  topographical  details :  and  be- 
sides this,  have  appeared  various  less  elaborate  tracts, 
embodying  sketches,  more  or  less  imperfect,  of  the 
history  and  antiquities  of  the  cathedral. 

WILLIAM  HUTCHINSON,  Esq.,  F.A.S. 

In  1774,  however,  was  first  put  forth  an  address  and 
queries  to  the  public  relative  to  the  compiling  a  com- 
plete civil  and  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  ancient  and 
present  state  of  the  County  Palatine  of  Durham,  a 
pamphlet  which  excited  much  attention,  and  which,  in 
due  time,  was  followed  by  the  first  general  History  of 
Durham,  in  three  volumes,  quarto,  by  William  Hutchin- 
son, Esq.;  published  successively  in  178P,  1787,  and 
1794,  of  the  autiior  of  which  now  somewhat  scarce 
work  it  is  proper  to  give  some  account. 

William  Hutchinson,  Esq.,  F.A.S.,  the  author  of  the 
first  General  History  of  the  County  Palatine  of  Dur- 
ham, of  which  county  he  was  a  native,  was  bom  in  the 
year  1732.  He  was  educated  in  the  legal  profession, 
and  ultimately  became  clerk  to  the  lieutenancy  of  the 
county  of  Durham,  in  which  capacity  he  resided  at 
Barnard  Castie,  at  a  house  called  "  the  Grove."  Hav- 
ing cultivated  through  life  a  strong  natural  taste  for  the 
investigation  of  antiquities,  and  being  a  man  of  great 
perseverance  and  considerable  talents,  he  ultimately 
became  the  author  of  the  histories  of  three  of  the 
northern  counties,  Northumberland,  Durham,  and 
Cumberland.  His  first  published  work  was  the  History 
of  Northumberland,  with  an  excursion  to  the  Abbey 
of  Mailross  in  Scotland,  in  two  volumes,  quarto,  1776, 
1778.  This  work,  which  is  very  inferior  to  his  History 
of  the  County  of  Durham,  is  now  superseded  by  the 
much  more  elaborate  work  of  the  late  Bevd.  John 
Hodgson.  In  1785  appeared  the  first  volume  of  his 
History  of  the  County  Palatine  of  Durham;  and  in 
1787  and  1795,  followed  the  second  and  third  volumes, 
in  quarto. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  materials  and  compilation  of  this  work, 
Mr.  Hutchinson  derived  most  important  assistance 
from  the  kindness  of  his  friend,  the  late  George  Allan, 
Esq.,  of  Grange,  who  had  himself  projected  a  history 
of  the  County  Palatine.  The  publication  of  the  last 
volume  of  this  really  meritorious  work  was  delayed  by 
an  unfortunate  dispute  between  Mr.  Hutchinson  and 
his  printer,  Mr.  Solomon  Hodgson,  of  Newcastie,  him- 
self a  man  of  some  literary  talent.  The  dispute  was 
terminated  by  a  lawsuit,  tried  in  1793,  the  result  of 


which  was  a  reference  of  the  whole  matter  to  Mr. 
Baine,  barrister.  In  1794  appeared  the  third  and  last 
volume,  which  was  printed  at  Carlisle,  and  in  his  intro- 
duction to  which  the  author  complains  of  the  loss  sus- 
tained by  litigation  and  delay.  The  work  was  unfor- 
tunate in  every  way,  a  part  of  the  impression  having 
been  accidentally  destroyed  by  fire.  It  is,  however, 
the  best  of  its  author's  compilations ;  and  in  antiqua- 
rian research  is  second  only  to  the  later  and  more 
elaborate  treatise  of  Surtees.  In  1794  was  also 
brought  before  the  world,  Hutchinson's  History  of 
Cumberland,  and  some  places  adjacent,  in  two  volumes, 
quarto,  a  book  of  some  merit,  but  inferior  to  his  History 
of  Durham.  Besides  these  more  considerable  undertak- 
ings, Mr.  Hutchinson  wrote  and  published,  in  1776,  in 
one  volume,  8vo.,  an  Excursion  to  the  Lakes  of  Cum- 
berland and  Westmoreland;  and  also,  in  a  small  12mo. 
volume,  the  Spirit  of  Masonry,  in  moral  and  elucida- 
tory lectures.  This  gentieman  was  likewise  the  author 
of  several  poetical  pieces,  amongst  which  was  a  tragedy, 
intended  to  impress  upon  the  public  the  unnatural 
inhumanity  of  the  slave  trade  in  negroes.  It  was 
entiUed  the  Princess  of  Zanfara.  As  a  poet,  however, 
Mr.  Hutchinson  did  not  make  much  impression  upon 
the  public.  Mr.  Hutchinson  died  April  7,  1814,  aged 
82  years. 

ENEAS  MACKENZIE,  Esq. 

Next  in  order  after  Mr.  Hutchinson's,  comes  the 
talented  compilation  of  Eneas  Mackenzie,  which  was 
completed  whilst  the  elaborate  work  of  the  late  Mr. 
Surtees  was  in  progress,  although  left  imperfect  by  its 
author,  who,  like  Mr.  Surtees,  died  before  he  could 
bring  his  work  to  its  conclusion.  Mr.  Mackenzie  was, 
in  some  respects,  an  extraordinary  man.  He  was  bom 
of  poor  parents,  in  Aberdeenshire,  and  was  of  very 
delicate  constitution.  His  life  was  one  of  much  vicissi- 
tude, and  he  was  for  the  most  part  self-educated.  In 
early  life  he  worked  with  his  father  as  a  shoemaker, 
but  want  of  health  soon  forced  him  to  abandon  this 
employment.  He  was  in  turn  tutor  of  the  family  of  a 
wealthy  farmer,  a  preacher  of  Baptist  doctrines,  and  a 
ship  broker.  This  last  occupation,  which  he  attempted 
to  carry  on  at  Sunderland,  not  succeeding  as  he  ex- 
pected, he  commenced  business,  as  a  printer,  in 
partnership  with  Mr.  Dent.  Whilst  carrying  on  this 
business,  his  different  historical  works  were  compiled 
and  written.  He  published  a  History  of  Newcastle, 
and  also  a  History  of  Northumberland,  and  was  busied 
with  his  History  of  Durham,  when  he  was  carried  off, 
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in  the  54th  year  of  his  age,  by  Asiatic  cholera,  which 
then  raged  in  Newcastle,  on  the  20th  February,  1832. 

At  the  period  of  Mr.  Mackenzie's  untimely  and 
lamented  death,  part  of  the  first  volume  only  of  his 
History  of  the  County  of  Durham  had  been  published; 
and  he  was  engaged  in  the  collection  of  materials  for, 
and  in  the  composition  and  compilation  of,  the  second 
volume.  The  task  of  finishing  the  work  so  well  begun 
by  Mackenzie  was,  luckily  for  the  public,  undertaken 
by  Mr.  Metcalf  Boss,  printer.  Mr.  Ross  proved  fully 
equal  to  it.  To  the  materials  accumlated  by  Mr. 
Mackenzie,  Mr.  Ross,  by  means  of  assiduous  personal 
enquiry  and  considerable  expenditure  of  money,  added 
much ;  and  Mackenzie's  History  of  Durham,  as  com- 
pleted by  him,  does  honour  both  to  his  talent  and 
industry.  It  is  of  a  more  popular  and  miscellaneous 
character  than  are  the  histories  of  Hutchinson  and 
Surtees,  and,  of  course,  more  interesting  to  the  general 
reader,  though  of  less  value  than  the  laborious  and 
erudite  work  of  Surtees  to  the  genealogist  and  antiquary. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  was  a  man  of  great  sagacity  and 
strong  natural  talents.  He  was  one  of  the  first  and 
most  active  promoters  of  the  Newcastle  Mechanics' 
Institution;  and  as  a  politician  was  ardent,  uncompro- 
mising, and  sometimes  conspicuous.  He  was  chairman 
of  that  meeting  so  extraordinary  for  its  numbers,  and 
other  arrangements,  which  took  place  on  the  Town 
Moor  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  in  1819,  with  reference 
to  the  unfortunate  transactions  at  Manchester,  in  that 
year ;  and  he  was  mainly  instrumental  in  forming  and 
keeping  together  the  Northern  Political  Union  which, 
in  1831-2,  numbered  in  its  ranks  the  majority  of  the 
working  classes  of  the  two  counties  of  Northumber- 
land and  Durham,  and  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
secretaries.  Its  object  was  to  second  the  exertions 
made  by  the  Birmingham  and  London  political  unions 
to  support  Earl  Grey  and  his  ministry  in  carrying  the 
Reform  Bill,  the  success  of  which,  Mr.  Mackenzie  did 
not  live  to  see.  For  a  self-taught  man,  his  acquaint- 
ance with  English  literature  was  great,  and  he  wrote  a 
level  style  of  much  clearness  and  precision. 

R.  SURTEES,  Esq.,  OF  MAINSFORTH,  F.S.A. 

Whilst  Mr.  Mackenzie  was  publishing  his  Durham 
County  History,  a  more  elaborate  work,  however,  upon 
the  same  subject,  was  in  progress.  This  was  the 
History  and  Antiquities  of  the  County  Palatine  of 
Durham,  by  Robert  Surtees,  Esq.,  of  Mainsforth, 
F.S.A.,  a  work  which  its  accomplished  author  did  not 
live  entirely  to  complete,  but  which  must  long  re- 


main a  monument  of   his  research,  learning,    and 
industry. 

Robert  Surtees  was  bom  at  Durham,  in  the  street 
called  the  South  Bailey,  in  April,  1779.  His  child- 
hood was,  however,  passed  for  the  most  part  at  the 
hereditary  family  seat  at  Mainsforth,  where,  being  an 
only  child,  and  of  delicate  constitution,  he  was  care- 
fully educated  under  the  eye  of  his  parents.  The  elder 
Mr.  Surtees,  the  father  of  the  county  historian,  was  a 
man  of  happy  tastes.  He  was  an  excellent  gardener 
as  well  as  agriculturist,  and  had  talents  for  drawing 
and  painting,  which  he  cultivated  not  without  success. 

In  these  pursuits  his  son  was  soon  and  happily 
initiated ;  and  to  his  preference  for  the  fine  arts  he  early 
added  a  strong  taste  for  antiquarian  research,  which 
manifested  itself  in  his  boyhood.  His  parents  were 
in  the  habit  of  spending  a  part  of  the  winter  at  York, 
which  was  then  a  sort  of  northern  metropolis  for  those 
to  whom  a  journey  to  London  seemed  too  great  an 
enterprise.  On  these  occasions  the  young  Surtees  was 
wont  to  visit  all  the  market  gardeners,  and  with  his 
pocket  money  to  buy  the  ancient  coins  (mostly  Roman) 
so  frequently  turned  up  in  this  vicinity,  so  long  a 
principal  station  of  the  Roman  empire  in  Britain. 

Young  Surtees  was  of  infirm  constitution :  and  his 
parents  wisely  refrained  from  encouraging  that  preco- 
city of  intellect  which  young  persons  of  delicate  tem- 
perament mostly  exhibit  in  a  greater  or  less  degree. 
This  precocity,  a  symptom  of  constitutional  debility, 
it  is  a  great  mistake  to  foster ;  but  this  mistake  the 
elder  Mr.  Surtees  did  not  commit.  He  rather  re- 
strained than  excited  his  boy's  ardent  love  of  literary 
acquirement,  and  Robert  Slirtees  was  not  even  taught 
to  write  until  his  seventh  year.  His  instructor  was 
Mr.  Edward  Smith,  schoolmaster  of  the  village  of 
Middleham ;  and  he  was  taught  his  Latin  Accidence 
by  one  of  his  young  companions,  Sidney  Beckwith, 
afterwards  General  Sir  T.  S.  Beckwith,  K.  C.  B.  and 
K.T.S.  Teaching  Latin  was  varied  with  instructions 
in  angling  in  Comforth  Beck,  and  an  occasional  grey- 
hound course  with  old  Dixon,  the  keeper,  or  Surtees' 
uncle.  Captain  Surtees,  R.N. 

Mr.  Surtees  the  elder  now  determined  to  place  his 
son  in  some  public  school,  where  he  might  better  learn 
to  find  his  own  level  by  competition  with  others  than 
it  was  possible  he  should  do  at  Mainsforth.  Houghton 
School  (founded  under  the  name  of  Kepyer  School,  by 
Bernard  Gilpin)  was  the  seminary  selected.  The  Rev. 
William  Fleming,  M.A.,  was  then  head  master,  and 
under  his  inspection  Robert  Surtees  became  a  good 
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Latin  scholar,  and  at  last  a  composer  of  no  inelegant 
Latin  verse.  The  Greek  language  he  did  not  com- 
mence nntil  1788;  nor  did  he  get  beyond  the  rudi- 
ments of  geometry  until  the  same  year.  During  all  this 
time  the  boy's  love  of  antiquities  was  very  manifest. 
Hifl  pocket  money  was  exchanged  for  old  coins,  or  what 
he  thought  such ;  and  on  holidays  he  went  to  Durham 
and  Sunderland  to  collect  them  amongst  the  shopkeepers, 
who  sometimes,  by  accident,  became  possessed  of  an- 
tiques, principally  copper.  One  of  his  first  antiquarian 
treasures  was  a  coin  of  the  Empire,  found  on  Houghton 
Hill.  During  his  sojourn  at  Houghton,  it  has  been 
said  by  some  of  his  companions,  who  in  after  life 
became  his  friends,  that  even  thus  early,  he  had 
nourished  the  idea  of  writing  a  History  of  Durham ; 
and  was  possessed  of  much  information  as  to  the 
genealogies  of  some  of  the  county  families  of  note. 
Amongst  these  companions  were  Ralph  and  William 
Robinson,  of  Herrington-burn,  whose  sister  he  after- 
wards married. 

On  leaving  Houghton,  Mr.  Surtees  seems  to  have 
passed  some  time  with  Dr.  Bustow  of  Neasdon,  near 
London,  who  undertook  to  prepare  him  for  the  univer- 
sity. In  1795  he  was  matriculated  at  Oxford,  and  in 
1796  entered  as  a  commoner  at  Christ  Church.  His 
tutor  was  the  Rev.  M.  Marsh,  afterwards  Canon  of 
Salisbury.  During  his  residence  at  the  university, 
Mr.  Surtees  was  studious,  and  by  no  means  without 
distinction.  He  appears  to  have  read  some  of  the 
most  prominent  Latin  and  Greek  authors,  and  to  have 
cultivated  a  not  very  valuable  talent  for  composing 
Latin  verses.  Amongst  the  students,  his  contempora- 
ries, he  seems  to  have  been  popular.  His  habits  were 
social,  though  prudent;  and  he  possessed  some  hu- 
mour and  much  conversational  talent.  That  his 
talents  and  conversational  powers  attracted  the  atten- 
tion and  regard  of  men  whose  regard  was  well  worth 
having,  is  manifest  in  his  acquaintance  with  such  minds 
as  those  of  Hallam,  Heber,  Conybeare,  &c.,  &c.  In 
fact,  Surtees,  besides  being  a  good  scholar  and  a  dili- 
gent student,  was  a  man  who  thought  and  acted  for 
himself.  Such  men,  if  good-humoured  and  well-bred, 
are  always  welcome  in  society,  and  they  are  so  because 
they  give  a  tone  to  it,  which,  without  them,  it  could 
not  have.  They  know  how  to  unite  occasional  freedom 
of  thought  and  action  with  the  good-hxmioured  courtesy 
of  the  gentleman ;  and  this  Mr.  Surtees  seems  to  have 
done,  as  the  following  little  anecdote  shows.  Coming 
one  day  into  Dean  Jackson's  study  to  ask  leave  of 
absence,  he  found  the  doctor  writing.     Being  unwilling 


to  disturb  him,  but  at  the  same  time  very  cold,  Surtees 
made  free  to  stir  the  dean's  fire,  whilst  waiting  his 
leisure.  "  IVay,  Mr.  Surtees,"  said  the  dean,  with  a 
smile,  his  attention  being  roused,  "  do  you  think  any 
other  under  graduate  would  have  done  that  ?"  "  Yes, 
Mr.  Dean,"  quietly  replied  Surtees,  "  any  under  gra- 
duate— as  cool  as  I  am !"  The  quiet  humour  of  the 
excuse  was  irresistible,  and  from  that  hour  a  friend- 
ship commenced  between  the  good  dean  and  his  free 
spoken  Sl^ve,  which  lasted  through  life. 

In  the  spring  of  1797,  the  alarming  illness  of  his 
mother  hurried  Mr.  Surtees  from  Oxford.  She  died 
on  the  10th  of  March,  in  her  61st  year,  Surtees 
being  then  in  his  1 9th  year.  At  this  time  he  became 
acquainted  with  those  excellent  agriculturists,  and 
very  accomplished  men,  Messrs.  William  and  George 
Taylor,  who  then  farmed  at  Bishop  Middleham, 
near  Mainsforth.  They  describe  Mr.  Surtees,  even  at 
this  time  of  life,  as  plain  in  the  extreme,  both  in 
manners  and  dress.  Fashionable  bronze  and  effrontery 
he  despised ;  and  coxcombry  was  no  part  of  his  mind. 
In  fact,  he  seems  to  have  hated  all  artificial  manners, 
and  like  some  other  clever  men  (Alfieri  was  one)  had 
a  thorough  contempt  for  dancing  and  the  etiquette 
taught  by  dancing  masters,  which  he  deemed  ridiculous 
and  disgusting.  Hence,  to  many  his  manners  seemed 
rude  and  unpolished.  Even  Sir  Walter  Scott,  writing 
to  Southey,  in  1810,  when  the  poet  was  in  his  vicinity, 
says,  "I  wish  you  to  know  my  friend  Surtees,  of 
Mainsforth.  He  is  an  excellent  antiquary,  some  of  the 
rust  of  which  study  has  clung  to  his  manners  :  but  he 
is  good-hearted,  and  you  would  make  the  summer  eve 
short  between  you,"  The  fact  was,  Surtees  was  no 
courtier;  and  Scott  was  a  courtier,  when  he  chose  to  be, 
which  accounts  for  the  expression. 

In  1800  Mr.  Surtees  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  and  leaving  college,  was  created  a  member  of  the 
Middle  Temple.  Whilst  located  there,  he  seems  to 
have  studied  the  law  of  real  property  and  conveyancing 
with  more  assiduity  than  is  common  amongst  young 
men  who  do  not  design  to  follow  the  profession  of  the 
law.  Mr.  Surtees  was  never  called  to  the  bar,  but  on 
the  death  of  his  father,  in  1802,  left  the  Temple,  and 
resided  for  the  rest  of  his  life  at  Mainsforth,  the 
family  seat. 

At  this  period,  Mr.  Surtees  began  actively  to  collect 
materials  for  his  History  of  Durham.  So  severe  seems 
to  have  been  his  application,  that  his  health,  never 
firm,  became  injured,  and  dyspepsy  supervened.  He 
was  accordingly  in  after  time  compelled  to  employ  an 
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amanuensis,  to  transcribe  documents;  and  to  seek  re- 
lief in  a  change  of  scene  and  air.  All  his  tours  were, 
however,  made  with  reference  to  the  prosecution  of 
his  work.  He  copied  such  inscriptions  in  all  the 
churches  as  might  elucidate  the  genealogies  of  coimty 
families,  sketched  views,  and  examined  the  antique  of 
every  place  he  visited.  He  used,  whilst  engaged  in 
these  pleasing  pursuits,  to  be  driven  when  weather 
permitted,  in  a  gig  from  place  to  place ;  but  so  tedious 
to  others  seemed  this  sort  of  itineracy,  that  his  ser- 
vant became  exceedingly  weary  of  it.  Shields,  his 
groom,  acquired  a  horror,  of  what  he  termed,  "  auld 
beeldins,"  declaring  "  he  never  could  get  his  master 
past  one."  Thus,  however,  were  the  materials  of  his 
minute  and  elaborate  History  of  Durham  collected. 

Mr,  Surtees'  method  of  composition  was  esteemed 
by  those  about  him  very  uncommon ;  but  is  less  so 
amongst  men  who  write  much  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed. He  did  not  sit  at  a  table,  with  his  papers  and 
books  about  him,  writing  pertinaciously  on  from  hour 
to  hour,  but  traversed  a  gravel  walk  in  front  of  his 
mansion,  considering  the  materials  in  hand,  and  the 
treatment  proper  for  them.  Having  arranged  this  in 
his  mind  thoroughly,  he  went  into  his  study,  and  with 
great  rapidity  wrote  down  and  put  into  formal  sen- 
etnces  the  result  of  his  out-door  consideration.  This 
he  did,  from  habit,  in  so  hurried  a  way  that  many  of 
his  words  were  only  half  written,  and  his  MSS.  accord- 
ingly very  difficult  to  decipher.  When  wanted  for  the 
press,  he  improved  the  writing  a  little,  and  wafered 
the  sheets  together,  numbering  them  as  he  went. 
Thus  the  history  was  really  printed  rather  from  rough 
notes  than  a  regularly  written  manuscript,  which 
sometimes  gave  a  terseness  that,  to  a  work  of  that  kind, 
is  not  a  disadvantage.  When  the  printer  wanted  copy 
it  was  thus  prepared,  and  only  when  wanted.  This 
only  proves,  however,  that  all  the  faculties  of  the 
writer  were  engaged  in  his  laboifrs ;  that  his  memory 
was  fully  stored  vdth  matter ;  and  nothing  wanting  but 
a  little  grammatical  arrangement,  and  proper  order. 
The  documents  to  be  inserted  were  copied  and  pre- 
pared by  his  amanuensis,  Mr.  Surtees  inserting  them 
at  the  proper  moment. 

During  much  of  the  earlier  period  of  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  laborious  undertaking,  the  health  of  the 
historian  seems  to  have  suffered  considerably.  This, 
most  probably,  led  to  his  composing  so  much  in  the 
open  air,  by  wliich  health  was  somewhat  secured  whilst 
the  toil  went  on.  At  this  period,  one  of  his  relaxa- 
tions from  tlie  drudgery  of  tracing  genealogies  and 
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antiquities  wtis  an  interesting  correspondence  with  Sir 
Walter,  then  Mr.  Scott,  who  at  that  time  resided  at 
Ashestiel,  on  the  Twejed.  The  correspondence,  which 
related  to  border  ballads,  traditions,  and  family  anec- 
dotes, is  interesting,  and  seems  to  have  been  com- 
menced by  a  letter  from  Surtees,  in  1806,  having 
reference  to  the  Border  Minstrelsy  of  Scott,  a  second 
edition  of  which  was  then  in  course  of  publication. 
It  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Taylor,  who  concluded  the  un- 
finished history  of  Mr.  Surtees,  and  prefaced  it  by  a 
memoir  of  the  historian,  that  the  ballad  of  the  feud 
between  "  Ridley  and  Featherstonehaugh,"  which  was 
communicated  by  Surtees  to  Scott,  is  really  the  com- 
position of  the  transmitter.  Of  this  the  evidence 
does  not  seem  to  us  satisfactory.  That  it  was  pieced 
out  and  altered  by  Surtees,  was  proved  by  the  inter- 
lined copies  of  the  ballad  left  amongst  his  papers ;  but 
this  is  no  evidence  of  composition  in  such  cases. 
Bums  was  avowedly  in  the  habit  of  piecing  out,  alter- 
ing, and  adding  to  old  ballads,  originally  procured  in 
an  imperfect  state  from  recitation,  probably  from  some 
old  woman ;  and  this  is  the  probable  history  of  the 
ballad  of  "  Ridley  and  Featherstonehaugh,"  wliich, 
though  it  bears  some  marks  of  modem  tampering,  is 
also  in  the  strain  of  a  true  border  ballad.  At  all 
events,  if  the  historian  imposed  upon  his  correspon- 
dent, he  never  ventured  to  acknowledge  the  imposition ; 
and  tlie  chances  ate  there  was  little  to  acknowledge. 

In  the  year  1807,  the  health  of  Mr.  Surtees  having 
improved,  he  married.  The  lady  of  his  choice  was 
Miss  Anne  Robinson,  daughter  of  Ralph  Robinson, 
Esq.,  of  Middle  Herrington,  in  the  county  of  Durham, 
and  sister  to  his  early  school-companions  at  Houghton- 
le-Spring.  To  this  young  lady  it  is  known  that  he 
became  attached  very  early,  probably  when,  during 
their  holidays,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  his 
school-fellows.  The  union  being  one  of  absolute 
attachment  6n  both  sides,  was  a  happy  one.  His 
friendship  for  hi3  wife's  family  was  unremitting,  and 
lasted  through  life.  He  had  delayed  his  marriage 
whilst  his  health  was  precarious,  from  a  generous 
aversion  to  the  idea  of  seeking  a  bride  to  find  a  nurse. 
His  health  was  now,  however,  good ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  ease  and  mental  felicity  which  his 
marriage  secured  for  him  helped  to  confirm  it.  Mr. 
Surtees  was  by  disposition  social  and  cheerful,  and,  of 
course,  fond  of  the  company  of  those  with  whom  he 
could  sympathise.  This  taste  for  rational  company 
his  consort  naturally  bit  pradently  encouraged ;  and 
the  hospitality  of  Mainsforth  speedily  became  appre- 
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elated  by  her  husband's  friends,  who  would  mix 
literature  with  cheerful  sociableness,  and  amid  the 
moderate  pleasures  of  the  table,  mingle  agricultural 
or  antiquarian  disquisitions. 

The  guests  at  Mainsforth  were  principally  persons 
whose  pursuits,  in  some  degree,  tallied  with  those  of  the 
owner  of  the  mansion.  Amongst  these  was  sometimes 
to  be  found  Mr.  Hazlewood,  the  librarian  to  the  dean 
and  chapter's  library,  from  whom  he  got  much  useful 
information  connected  with  his  studies.  His  first 
invitation  was  characteristic.  Hazlewood  had  frequently 
evaded  an  invitation;  when  at  last  being  haid  pressed, 
he  replied,  "  To  say  the  truth,  Mr.  Surtees,  I  wear  hair 
powder,  and  unhappily  require  some  one  to  dress  my 
head  every  morning."  Surtees  smiled,  and  walking 
down  street  as  about  other  business,  returned  with  a 
packet  of  powder  and  pomatum.  "  Now,  Hazlewood," 
says  he,  "here's  plenty  of  powder  and  ball,  and  my 
man  can  grease  and  dust  you  to  your  heart's  content." 
Another  guest  was  James  Baine,  Esq.,  the  author  of  a 
History  of  North  Durham ;  and  the  late  Sir  Guthbert 
Sharp  was  also  a  frequent  visitor. 

When  alone,  his  mornings  were  spent  in  the  woods 
or  amidst  his  flowers,  or  in  riding  through  the  green 
lanes  and  favourite  spots  in  his  vicinity,  or  in  his  gig 
in  quest  of  antiquarian  or  other  information.  When 
he  had  literary  friends  with  him,  they  frequently  accom- 
panied him  on  these  excursions,  which  were  sometimes 
very  interesting  from  the  historical  notices  which  Mr. 
Surtees  gave  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  various  noted 
families,  who  had  inhabited  and  formed  particular 
localities.  Amongst  these,  the  small  remains  of  the 
ancient  seat  of  the  Gonyers'  family,  with  its  old  chesnut 
tree  at  Sackburn,  and  wear  for  fish,  was  conspicuous. 
The  last  male  descendant  of  this  ancient  family,  for 
whom  Mr.  Surtees  kindly  (though  it  proved  too  late) 
exerted  himself,  died  in  the  poor-house  at  Ghester-le- 
Street. 

Amongst  other  topics  of  interest  discussed  by  Mr. 
Surtees  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  was  the  history  of  the 
two  rebellions,  and  especially  that  of  1715,  and  the 
fate  of  the  amiable  Earl  of  Derwentwater.  Amongst 
other  subjects,  the  historian  observes  to  Sir  Walter,  in 
one  of  his  letters,  dated  Low  Harrogate,  1807,  "Many 
of  the  chief  Durham  families  suffered  severely  in  that 
rebellion,  and  the  cruelty  of  Sir  George  Bowes,  knight 
marshall,  to  his  unhappy  coimtrymen,  was  equal  to  any 
Duke  of  Alva  that  ever  existed.  I  think  it  very  pos- 
sible that  some  papers  of  consequence  maybe  preserved, 
relative  to  this  period,  and  to  other  interesting  points  of 


connection  between  Scotch  and  English  history  in  the 
evidence  room  of  Lord  Strathmore,  at  Streatlam  Gastle. 
Several  of  the  Bowes  were  employed  in  embassies  to 
Scotland,  or  held  high  situations  on  the  borders,  temp. 
Hen.  YIII.,  Eliz.  &  Jac,  and  were  certainly  a  family 
that  seemed  to  possess  a  great  share  of  hereditary  skill 
and  policy,  as  well  as  courage.  I  have  heard  that  some 
letters  between  Sir  George  or  Sir  William  Bowes  and 
government  exist,  but  I  have  no  knowledge  nor  means 
of  introduction  to  them,  and  any  aid  I  can  give  you 
must  be  derived  from  very  inferior  and  unconnected 
sources."  It  is  a  pity  that  neither  Mr.  Surtees  nor 
Scott  ever  exerted  themselves  successfully  to  obtain 
an  introduction  to  a  source  of  historical  information 
which,  no  doubt,  might  have  been  obtained. 

It  was  in  1812,  Mr.  Surtees  became  first  acquainted 
with  the  Bev.  James  Baine,  and  formed  with  hiTn  a 
friendship  which  continued  through  life.  Their  tastes 
were  quite  congenial;  and  where  this  exists  little 
cement  is  needed  for  the  fabric  of  friendliness.  That 
Mr.  Baine  must  also,  by  his  suggestions,  have  aided 
Mr.  Surtees  in  his  now  growing  work,  is  also  certain. 
Various  causes,  amongst  others  the  death  of  his  wife's 
sister,  in  1815,  prevented  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Surtees'  elaborate  work  until  1816,  when  the  first 
volume  appeared.  The  second  and  third  volumes 
followed  in  slow  succession.  The  fourth  the  amiable 
historian  never  lived  to  finish,  though  he  left  behind 
him  a  large  mass  of  materials  for  its  completion.  Be- 
tween the  compilation  and  composition  of  this  book, 
and  writing  and  corresponding  with  his  literary  friends, 
the  remainder  of  tlie  years  of  this  excellent  man  now 
passed. 

In  1819,  during  the  course  of  a  tour  on  the  Borders, 
he  seems  to  have  first  become  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  with  whose  oddities, 
mingled  with  undoubted  genius,  he  was  both  pleased 
and  amused.  A  present  of  his  work,  made  to  the 
Shepherd  by  Surtees,  was  acknowledged  in  a  very 
characteristic  epistle  by  Hogg;  some  of  whose  compli- 
ments, without  the  poet  intending  it,  lean  a  little  to 
the  left-hand.  Neither  does  Sir  Walter  Scott's  baro- 
netcy cotton  kindly  with  the  feelings  of  the  Shepherd, 
who  had  too  exalted  an  opinion  of  men  of  genius  to 
think  them  improved  by  worldly  honours.  He  says  to 
Surtees,  with  a  ndivetS  quite  his  own,  "  Walter  Scott 
sets  off  for  London  next  week.  Should  you  see  him 
on  his  return,  how  will  you  get  his  new  title  every 
word,  do  you  think?  I  like  not  such  grinning  honour 
as  Sir  Walter  hath  !"     He  then  concludes  with  "God 
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bless  you  for  your  valuable  present  to  your  ever  afifec- 
tionate  Shepherd,  James  Hogg."  During  this  tour, 
Mr.  Surtees  and  Mr.  Eaine  spent  one  of  their  plea- 
santest  of  days  at  Abbotsford,  where  they  were  re- 
ceived by  the  excellent  owner  with  all  his  wonted 
hospitality. 

In  1820,  the  historian  varied  the  scene  by  a  short 
tour  in  France  and  Belgium.  Paris  appeared  not  to 
have  pleased  him  much,  but  with  Antwerp  he  was 
delighted.  His  description  of  the  old  city,  so  redolent 
of  historical  reminiscences,  is  admirable — "  Oh  I  Ant- 
werp, queen  of  gable  ends !  What  profusion  of  streets, 
broader  than  even  London;  all  run  up  in  fantastic 
gables,  with  trees  and  vines  in  and  about  the  dwel- 
lings ;  and  the  Scheldt,  like  three  Thames,  washing  the 
old  walls  like  a  sober,  majestic,  old  Dutch  river,  covered 
with  ships  of  aU  nations.  I  never  saw  such  a  place  in 
my  life ;  every  house  is  a  study  of  itself.  I  am  learning 
Dutch  to  go  there  again."  This  intention  he  was  not 
spared  to  fulfil. 

In  the  unsettled  times  that  followed,  even  Mr.  Sur- 
tees, happy  as  was  his  position  and  temper,  could  not 
escape  griefs  and  anxieties.  The  vicissitudes  of 
1826-6  swept  away  the  apparently  great  fortune  of  his 
friend  Sir  Walter  Scott,  for  whose  misfortunes  he  felt 
deeply.  In  1831-2,  the  county  was  convulsed  by  the 
struggle  for  the  reform  bill,  with  which  it  cannot  be 
supposed  a  man  of  Mr.  Surtees'  temperament  much 
sympathised :  and  in  1830,  his  health  gave  symptoms 
of  breaking  up.  He  went  on,  evidently  feeling  himself 
sinking,  however,  until  the  January  of  1834,  on  the 
27th  of  which  month  he  returned  to  Mainsforth  from 
Hendon,  near  Sunderland,  where  he  had  been  on  a  visit. 
He  was  suffering  apparently  from  a  bad  cold,  and  spoke 
despondingly  of  his  feelings  to  Mrs.  Surtees,  when  she 
received  him  on  his  return.  After  a  few  days  of 
suffering,  symptoms  of  internal  inflammation  showed 
themselves,  which  medicine  was  unavailing  to  subdue ; 
and  this  amiable  and  gifted  man  expired  on  the  1 1th 
Feb.,  1834,  leaving  the  fourth  and  last  volume  of  his 
elaborate  work  to  be  published  by  his  friend,  George 
Taylor  of  Witton-le-Wear. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say,  that  Mr.  Surtees  was  a 
man  of  considerable  talents.  In  addition  to  his 
literary,  classical,  and  antiquarian  pursuits,  he  had  a 
fine  taste  for  poetry,  and  wrote  several  poetical  pieces 
of  merit.  His  elaborate  work  is  perhaps  too  exclu- 
sively antiquarian  and  minute.  In  it  we  find  no  ex- 
tended views  of  the  changes  making  by  time  and 
events  in  society  and   manners,  and  the  statistical 


details  to  which  these  give  rise.  Commercial  know- 
ledge and  insight  into  the  truths  which  political 
economy  may  be  said  to  have  established,  Mr.  Surtees, 
like  his  friend  Scott,  wanted.  Hence  he  has  revelled 
in  antiquities  and  genealogies,  and  passed  more 
cursorily  over  other  details  of  equal  importance.  As 
a  county  history,  however,  his  work  must  always  rank 
high.  In  opinion,  Mr.  Surtees  was  moderate,  though 
inclined  to  the  liberal  side;  he  was  unaffectedly  reli- 
gious; and  few  men  have  gone  through  life,  joining  so 
much  simplicity  and  guilelessness,  with  so  much  of 
usefulness,  and  so  much  of  acquirement. 

GEORGE  AND  ROBERT  HENRY  ALLAN. 

Such  is  the  detail  of  the  lives  and  works  of  those 
whose  writings  are  based  upon  the  history  and  anti- 
quities of  the  county  palatine.  Next  in  importance  to 
these  finished  works,  must  be  ranked  that  valuable 
collection  of  books  and  tracts  relating  to  the  affedrs  of 
the  county  of  Durham,  printed  at  the  private  printing 
press  of  the  late  George  Allan,  Esq.,  of  Grange,  near 
Darlington,  and  in  the  possession  of  his  nephew  and 
successor,  Robert  Henry  Allan,  Esq.,  in  twelve  vol- 
umes, quarto.  This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  con- 
tributions to  the  history  of  the  county  that  could  possi- 
bly be  made,  and  form  a  sort  of  library-companion  to  it, 
being  a  correct  and  elegant  reprint  of  various  curious 
and  rare  documents,  some  of  local,  some  of  general 
importance,  but  all  more  or  less  connected  with  the 
county  palatine,  and  throwing  light  upon  its  history. 
We  here  find  that  the  Protector  Cromwell  actually 
founded  a  college  and  university  at  Durham,  an  address 
from  the  provost  and  fellows  of  which  was  presented 
to  his  son  Richard,  on  his  accession  to  a  brief  power, 
and  which  forms  part  of  the  Allan  Collection.  This 
new  college  the  restoration  of  course  destroyed ;  but 
it  proves  through  how  long  a  period  the  opinion  has 
been  held,  that  Durham  was  a  proper  site  for  a  third 
English  university,  an  anticipation  at  length  realised. 
To  the  Allan  family,  including  Robert  Henry  Allan, 
Esq.,  F.S.A.,  the  present  owner  of  Grange,  and  to  the 
collection  of  papers  and  documents  relative  to  county 
matters  which  their  liberality  threw  open  to  him,  the 
late  Mr.  Surtees  was  undoubtedly  deeply  indebted ;  nor 
can  anything  be  more  pleasing  than  to  see  the  members 
of  an  opulent  family  inheriting  the  same  tastes,  toge- 
ther with  a  similar  readiness  to  place  the  stores  of 
antiquity  at  their  conunand  before  those  who  may, 
with  less  power  to  gratify  it,  inherit  a  love  of  the  same 
pursuits. 
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THE  REV.  J.  RAINE,  M.A. 

It  would  be  unpardonable  to  omit,  in  an  enumeration 
like  the  present,  the  very  interesting  tract  by  the  Rev. 
James  Raine,  on  the  examination  which,  a  few  years 
ago,  was  made  of  the  tomb  and  remains  of  St.  Cuthbert. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  a  lingering  curiosity  still  re- 
mained in  the  breasts  of  many  to  ascertain,  beyond  a 
doubt,  the  real  state  of  the  reliques  of  this  celebrated 
saint.  As  to  the  facts,  Mr.  Raine's  tract  has  satisfied 
the  world.  That  the  tomb,  said  to  be  that  of  St. 
Cuthbert,  contained  his  body,  this  interesting  investi- 
gation left  no  room  for  doubt.  It,  however,  dispelled 
all  lingering  superstition  as  to  the  legend  of  the  body 
not  having  undergone  that  slow  and  gradual  decompo- 
sition, to  which  all  animal  bodies,  however  carefully 
excluded  from  the  air,  are  yet  subject.  The  exact 
state  and  position  of  the  remains  of  the  holy  man  are 
described  by  Mr.  Raine  with  great  exactness  and  ele- 
gance; and  there  is  a  degree  of  interest  about  the 
whole  investigation,  as  narrated  by  the  reverend  witness, 
for  which  only  the  prevalence  of  the  legends  as  to  this 
celebrated  person,  and  their  hold  upon  the  minds  of 
the  population,  can  account. 


To  the  various  reports,  maps,  and  surveys,  relative  to 
the  county  of  Durham,  which  have  been  published  by 
topographical  and  statistical  enquirers,  and  sanitarj' 
and  railway  boards,  it  is  not  requisite  to  do  more  than 
allude.  They  all  aiford  materials  necessary  to  be  con- 
sulted and  digested  by  the  county-historian;  and  under 


their  proper  departments  their  results  will  appear  em- 
bodied in  this  work.  There  are  also  some  interesting 
and  instructive,  though  brief,  details  as  to  the  state  of 
the  poor  in  this  county,  which  are  included  in  the 
report  of  the  commissioners  of  enquiry,  and  which 
Ought  not  to  be  entirely  passed  over.  They  shall  be 
adverted  to  at  the  proper  place,  and  their  results  stated 
succinctly  and  impartially. 

To  Hegge's  Legend  of  St.  Cuthbert,  a  monkish 
chronicle  of  marvels,  it  is  needless  to  do  more  than 
merely  to  refer;  and  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  say,  that 
almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  there  has  been  more  than 
one  elaborate  Report  of  the  state  of  agriculture  in  tiiis 
county,  which,  with  a  climate  far  from  genial,  and  soil 
not  remarkable  for  fertility,  has  acquired  amongst 
agriculturists  some  celebrity.  Having  thus  cleared  the 
ground,  we  now  pass,  by  a  natural  transition,  to  the 
General  Historj'^  of  the  County  Palatine  of  Durham, 
from  its  earliest  records.  Commencing,  as  we  must 
do,  amid  the  scanty  and  often  dubious  and  uncertain 
traditions  and  records  of  times  of  darkness  and  times 
of  strife,  must  pick  our  devious  way  as  we  best  can. 

It  is  difficult  sometimes  to  separate  and  extract  even 
a  few  grains  of  simple  fact  from  the  chaff  of  super- 
stitious legend  with  which  the  earliest  mediaeval  ages 
of  Cliristianity  abounded.  In  such  cases  all  that  the 
historian  can  do  is  to  be  careful  never  to  plant  a  foot 
until  he  has  tried,  by  all  practicable  methods,  the  general 
firmness  of  the  ground;  and  rather  omit  a  detail  that 
is  questionable,  tiian  mislead  his  reader  by  statements 
not  based  upon  a  foundation  of  historic  probability. 
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iQ^uBlJ  History,  anterior  to  the  period  when 
the  Bomans,  under  Caesar,  obtained  their  earliest  grasp 
of  Great  Britain,  is  in  total  obscurity.  The  island  was 
inhabited  by  branches  of  that  race  denominated  Gel- 
tic,  which  at  some  remote  time  seems  to  have  peopled 
Europe,  and  of  which  remnants  are  to  be  found  amid 
the  mountainous  retreats  to  which  they  have  been 
driven;  for  instance,  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  in 
the  south  of  Ireland,  in  Wales,  and,  perhaps,  in  Gom- 
wall.  One  characteristic  of  this  race  seems  to  be  an 
inability  to  erect  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  govern- 
ment upon  a  comprehensive  plan.  Hence  most  of  the 
countries  which  may  be  denominated  Geltic,  have  al- 
ways been  divided  into  septs  or  clans;  each  sept  occu- 
pying its  own  province.  Amongst  the  septs  constant 
wars  and  devastations  seem  to  have  been  going  on, 
with  only  temporary  cessations  here  and  there;  and  in 
this  state  Julius  Gsesar  and  his  imperial  successors 
seem  to  have  found  Britain. 

When  the  Boman  veterans  penetrated  the  northern 
part  of  the  island,  the  district  between  the  Tees  and 
Tyne  seems  to  have  been  peopled  by  a  tribe  called  by 
the  Bomans,  Brigantes.*  Still  further  north,  as  far  as 
the  Frith  of  Forth,  the  more  level  country  was  in  the 
hands  of  another  sept,  styled  by  the  Boman  invaders, 
Ottadini.  The  Boman  armies  ultimately  marched  as 
far  as  the  Tay;  beyond  which,  an  unknown  country, 

•  Brigantes — ^the  people  of  the  suimnits. 

t  This  famous  rampart  may  be  called  the  boundary  of  Roman 
British  power,  though  there  seems  reason  to  belieye  that  the  Roman 
forces,  by  means  of  advanced  stations  in  the  vale  of  Reed  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Coquet,  kept  intact  the  eastern  portion  of  Northum* 

VOL.  I. 


now  the  north  of  Scotland,  was  designated  as  the  Cale- 
donian Forest. 

To  Boman  eyes  these  districts  must  have  presented 
the  appearance  of  a  most  inhospitable  region.  An  at- 
tempt to  establish  a  frontier,  by  means  of  a  chain  of 
stations,  betwixt  the  estuaries  of  the  Forth  and  Glyde, 
was  soon  abandoned;  and  under  Hadrian,  that  extraor- 
dinary rampart,  known  as  Hadrian's  Vallum,  which  was 
a  common  Boman  mode  of  fortification,  extended  on  a 
line  between  the  Solway  Frith  and  the  mouth  of  the 
river  T3aie,  was  at  last  completed.  It  was  subjected 
to  continual  assaults  by  the  fierce  barbarians,  who  now 
roamed  over  the  line  of  wild  country,  forming  the 
modem  counties  of  Northumberland  and  Gumberland. 
Irritated  by  this  incessant  warfare,  which  Bomans 
were  unaccustomed  to  brook,  the  Emperor  Severus 
again  marched  into  Scotland,  to  reduce,  if  possible, 
these  tribes  to  such  obedience  or  quietude  as  fear  dic- 
tates. By  awe,  however,  these  Gelts  were  not  govern- 
able ;  and  Severus  at  last  adopted  the  line  of  Hadrian's 
Vallum,  and  nearly  on  its  site,  formed  that  wonderful 
rampart  of  stone  from  station  to  station,  extending 
across  the  island,  which  thenceforward  was  known  as 
the  wall  of  Severus,  and  of  which  many  remains  still 
exist,  to  attest  to  modem  times  the  wonderful  energy 
of  the  Boman  government.+ 

After  the  death  of  this  enterprising  emperor,  luxury 


berland. — ^The  name  "Coquet"  has,  by  some,  been  derived  from 
"  Cocytus,"  one  of  the  rivers  feigned  by  the  ancient  poets  to  have 
bordered  upon  Tartarua ;  which,  to  the  Roman  soldiers,  must 
certainly  have  seemed  the  character  of  the  regions  towards  the 
north. 
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and  its  companions — ^vice  and  sloth,  began  to  sap  the 
strength  of  the  empire :  and  having  kept  possession  of 
Britain  for  three  hundred  years,  the  Romans  finally 
abandoned  it.  How  far  the  Roman  conquerors  had 
civilized  the  Celtic  Briton,  it  is  impossible  to  decide. 
There  are  some  grounds  for  the  belief,  that  on  the  first 
landing  of  Julius  Csesar,  they  were  not  altogether  ig- 
norant of  the  arts,  nor  their  religion  so  barbarous  as 
is  commonly  supposed.  We  learn  by  a  passage  of 
Propertius,  that  the  form  of  the  British  war  chariot 
became  fashionable  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Augustus, 
when  Mecaenas  drove  one;  and  of  the  Druidical religion 
we  know  this  fact,  that  its  ministers  were  persecuted 
by  the  Romans,  who  were  usually  tolerant  of  all  ido- 
latries that  did  not  interfere  with  their  own.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  however,  it  se^ms  evident  that  the  Roman 
policy  was  not  to  teach  the  Britons  the  art  of  war. 
The  British  youths  were  incorporated  in  their  legions 
and  sent  abroad,  never  to  return;  but  of  self-defence 
the  Celtic  Briton,  when  abandoned  by  Rome,  was  in- 
capable. Accordingly,  in  the  fourth  century,  the  tract 
which  lies  north  of  the  Humber  was  speedily  ravaged 
by  the  Scots  and  Picts,  and  from  these  miseries  the 
southern  British  Celt  was  only  freed  from  by  submit- 
ting to  his  Saxon  allies.  The  Saxons  called  in  by  Vor- 
tigem,  as  tradition  has  it,  from  auxiliaries,  soon  grew 
into  conquerors.  Tribe  after  tribe  of  these  Northmen, 
from  the  country  near  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  followed 
each  other»  and  gradually  occupied  Britain,  driving 
the  aboriginal  British  Celt  into  the  fastnesses  of  Wales 

*  Pope  Gregory  I.,  sumamed  the  Great,  when  in  a  private  station, 
before  he  was  elevated  to  the  pontifical  chair,  had  observed  in  the 
market-place  of  Rome  some  British  youths  exposed  for  sale,  whom 
their  mercenary  parents  had  sold  to  the  Roman  merchants.  Struck 
with  their  fair  complexions  and  blooming  countenances,  Gregory 
asked  to  what  coimtry  they  belonged;  and  being  told  that  they  were 
Angles,  he  replied  that  they  ought  more  properly  to  be  denominated 
Anffelt,  Inquiring  further  concerning  the  name  of  their  province^  he 
was  informed  that  it  was  Deira,  a  district  of  Northumberland. 
"  Deira f"  replied  he,  *'  that  is  good!  they  are  called  to  the  mercy  of 
God  &om  his  anger  Cd$  ira).  But  what  is  the  name  of  their  king^" 
He  was  told  that  it  was  .£lla  or  Alia.  "  AUduia  /' '  cried  he ;  **  we  must 
endeavour  that  the  praises  of  God  be  sung  in  their  country."  These 
allusions  led  to  the  mission  of  Aug^tine,  and  the  conversion  of  the 
Anglo-Saxona  to  Christianity. 

t  Durham  is  not  mentioned  by  King  Alfred  in  his  division  of 
counties. 

X  Lingard  says,  his  conversion  was  effected  by  a  victory  obtained 
over  the  treacherous  Cuichelm  and  Cynegila,  kings  of  Wessex,  and 
which  was  attributed  to  divine  interference.  In  a  meeting  of  his 
wUan,  or  coimsellors,  on  the  subject,  the  first  who  ventured  to  speak 
was  Coifii,  the  pagan  high-priest,  who,  instead  of  opposing,  advised 
the  adoption  of  the  foreign  worship.  His  motive  was  singular.  No 
one,  he  said,  had  served  the  gods  more  assiduously  than  himself^  and 
yet  few  had  been  less  fortunate.  He  was  weary  of  deities  who  were 
so  indifferent  olt  so  ungrateful,  and  would  willingly  try  hia  fortune 


and  Cornwall,  and  parcelling  out  amongst  them  the 
level  and  fertile  paits  of.  the  country,  which  at 
length  made  seven  kingdoms,  since  denominated  the 
Heptarchy. 

Under  this  division  the  modem  county  of  Durham 
formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland,  which 
included  aU  the  eastern  coast  of  the  country  lying 
north  of  the  Humber,  probably  extending  as  far  as 
the  present  border  of  Scotland.  This  kingdom  seems 
to  have  been  divided  into  two  provinces,  Deira*  and 
Bemicia ;  modem  Northumberland  and  modem  Dur- 
ham forming  the  most  northern  province  of  Bemicia. 
This  appears  to  be  the  probable  division;  for  the 
exact  limits  of  the  two  cannot  now  be  ascertained.! 
It  is  equally  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  certainty  as  to 
the  line  of  kings  who,  for  so  many  years  reigned  over 
this  northern  tract.  All  modem  lists  are  probably 
imperfect,  as  coins  have  been  recently  found  bearing 
names  of  rulers  until  then  in  oblivion.  Just  as  difficult 
is  it  to  fix  any  precise  period  for  the  introductioii 
of  Christianity  into  these  provinces.  There  exist 
legends  which  would  teach  us  to  believe  that  Christi- 
anity was  preached  in  Britain  soon  after  the  Apostolic 
times;  but  we  have  no  evidence  of  the  fact.  All  that 
is  certainly  known  is,  that  Edwin,!  the  tenth  king  of 
Bemicia,  and  afterwards  sole  king  of  Northumberiand, 
together  with  Edilberga  his  wife,  were  induced  to  em- 
brace the  Christian  religion,  and  to  permit  the  preaching 
of  St.  Paulinus,  the  missionary,  in  his  dominions.  His 
successors,  however,  it  is  certain,  were  not  Christians ; 

under  the  new  religion.  To  this  profound  theologian  succeeded  a 
thane,  whose  discourse,  while  it  proves  the  good  sense  of  the  speaker, 
exhibits  a  striking  proof  of  national  manners.  He  sought  lor  infor- 
mation respecting  the  origin  and  the  destiny  of  man.  "Often,** 
said  he,  "  O  king,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  while  you  are  feasting  with 
your  thanes,  and  the  fire  is  blazing  on  the  hearth  in  the  midst  of  your 
hall,  you  have  seen  a  bird,  pelted  by  the  storm,  ent^  at  one  door,  and 
escape  at  the  other.  During  its  passage  it  was  visible :  but  whence 
it  came,  or  whither  it  went,  you  knew  not.  Such  to  me  appears  the 
life  of  man.  He  walks^the  earth  for  a  few  yean  ;  but  what  precedes 
his  birth,  or  what  is  to  foUow  his  death,  we  cannot  tell.  Undoubtedly, 
if  the  new  religion  can  unfold  these  important  secrets,  it  must  be 
worthy  our  attention."  At  the  common  request,  Paulinus  was  intro- 
duced, and  explained  the  principal  doctrines  of  Christianity,  Coiffi 
declared  himself  a  convert,  and  to  prove  his  sincerity,  offered  to  set 
fire  to  the  neighbouring  temple  of  Godmundham.  With  the  permis- 
sion of  Edwin,  he  called  for  a  horse  and  arms,  both  of  which  were 
forbidden  to  the  priests  of  the  Angles.  As  he  rode  along,  he  was 
followed  by  crowds,  who  attributed  his  conduct  to  a  temporary  in- 
sanity. To  their  astonishment,  bidding  defiance  to  the  gods  of  his 
fathers,  he  struck  his  spear  into  the  wall  of  the  temple.  They  had 
expected  that  the  fires  of  heaven  would  have  revenged  the  sacrilege. 
The  impunity  of  the  apostate  dissipated  their  alarms ;  and  urged  by 
his  example  and  exhortations,  they  united  in  kindling  the  flames, 
which  with  the  fane  consumed  the  deities  that  had  been  so  long  the 
objects  of  their  terror  and  veneration. 
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and  the  establishment  of  Christianiiy  in  Northumber- 
landy  as  then  constituted,  may  be  said  to  be  coeval 
with  the  erection  of  the  see  of  Lindisfame,  by  Oswald. 
Up  to  the  time  of  Oswald,  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Northumberland  was  distracted  by  bloody  conflicts  for 
the  throne.  These  Oswald  at  length,  for  the  time, 
terminated,  by  destroying  the  power  of  a  usurper, 
Cedwall.  Oswald  fought  under  the  banner  of  the  cross, 
and  to  the  influence  of  the  holy  symbol  attributed  his 
success.  He  resolved  that  his  subjects  shcmld  be 
Christians.  To  Scotland,  Christianity  had  already 
penetrated,  and  been  widely  established.     The  ardent 


temperament  of  the  Celt  felt  the  influence  of  the  doc*' 
trines  of  the  Christian  faith  sooner  than  that  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  which  was  more  slow,  practical,  and 
phlegmatic.  With  the  reigning  king  of  Scotland,  which 
then  only  included  the  portion  now  known  as  the  Low- 
lands, Oswald  had  taken  refuge  before  the  period  of  his 
successful  struggle  with  Cedwall,  and  from  him  he 
sought  missionary  aid  to  instruct  his  people  in  the  new 
faith.  This  missionary  came  in  the  person  of  Aidan, 
a  monk,  who  succeeded  in  persuading  a  large  portion 
of  Oswald's  magnates  to  join  their  king  in  his  encou- 
ragement of  the  new  religion. 


SEE  OF  LINDISFARNE. 


After  long  and  successful  labour  in  the  work  of  con- 
version, Oswald,  as  a  reward,  granted  to  Aidan,  and 
some  of  the  clergy  whom  he  had  joined  with  him  in 
the  work  of  Christianizing  the  north  of  England,  the 
island  now  known  as  Holy  Island,  on  the  coast  of 
Northumberland,  neax  the  royal  residence  of  Bam- 
brough.  It  was  then  named  Lindisfame;  and  here 
a  church  was  erected  by  Aidan,  with  ceUs  adjoining 
for  himself  and  his  companions,  which  grew  after  a 
time  into  the  famous  Monastery  of  Lindisfame,  whence 
the  erection  of  the  See  of  Durham  came  to  pass. 

Oswald,  the  pious  encourager  of  Christianity  in  his 
kingdom  of  Northumberland,  lost  his  life,  soon  after 
the  settlement  of  Aidan,  the  missionary  monk  at  Lin- 
disfame, in  a  battle  with  the  neighbouring  king  of 
Mercia.  Christianity,  however,  once  fairly  planted, 
continued  to  grow  and  increase.  The  successor  of 
Aidan  at  Lindisfame  was  Finan;  and  under  his 
ministry  the  new  faith  continued  to  bear  fruitage.* 
Oswald,  was  now,  as  the  founder  of  Lindisfame, 
honoured  as  a  saint.  Finan,  the  successor  of  Aidan, 
was  in  turn  succeeded  by  Colman,  under  whom  the  first 
religious  controversy,  since  the  introduction  of  Christi- 

*  In  the  works  of  the  yenerable  Bade,  the  author  bears  honourable 
testimony  to  the  yirtue  of  the  ecclesiastics  of  this  period.  With  a 
glowing  pencil  he  displays  their  patience,  their  chastity,  their  firequent 
meditation  on  the  sacred  writings,  and  their  indefatigable  efforts  to 
attain  the  summits  of  Christian  perfection.  They  chose  for  their 
habitations  the  most  dreary  situations;  no  motives  but  those  of 
charity  could  draw  them  from  their  ceUs ;  and,  if  they  appeared  in 
public,  their  object  was  to  reconcile  enemies,  to  instruct  the  ignorant, 
to  discourage  vice,  and  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  unfortunate.  The 
little  property  which  they  enjoyed  was  common  to  all ;  poverty  they 
esteemed  as  the  surest  guardian  of  virtue ;  and  the  benefactions  of 
the  opulent  they  respectfully  declined,  or  instantly  employed  in 
relieving  the  necessities  of  the  indigent. 

t  This  dispute,  which  was  conducted  with  great  warmth  at  the 


anity  into  these  northern  provinces,  arose.  Christian 
rites  as  practised  by  Aidan,  Finan,  and  Colman,  who 
were  educated  in  the  Scottish  form  of  religion,  differed 
in  some  trifling  particulars  from  the  ceremonial  prac- 
tices in  those  portions  of  Christendom,  in  which  the 
papal  influence  had  attained  more  hold.  The  cele* 
bration  of  Easter  by  Colman,  differed  from  its  celebra- 
tion by  Wilfrid,  another  divine,  who  afterwards  was 
made  Archbishop  of  York.  This  difference  ended  in 
the  secession  of  Colman,  who  relinquished  the  see, 
and  returned  to  his  own  country,  together  with  many 
other  seceders,  who  disapproved  of  the  new  eelebra* 
tion.t  Colman  was  succeeded  by  Tuda,  who,  how- 
ever, soon  died.  He  was  the  last  of  Scottish 
bishops  of  Lindisfame. 

From  this  period  Lindisfame  was  governed  by  an 
abbot,  Cedda,  and  afterwards  Wil£rid,t  exercising  an 
episcopal  sway  over  the  then  kingdom  of  Northumber- 
land, which  at  that  time  included  Durham,  Yorkshire, 
and  Northumberland,  in  part,  with  some  portions  of 
Cumberland,  and  probably  the  whole  of  Westmoreland. 
During  his  episcopate,  WUfrid  is  believed  to  have 
founded  the  cathedral  at  Hexham,  in  Northumberland, 

monastery  of  Whitby,  related  to  the  proper  time  for  eelebrating 
Easter,  and  the  most  approved  method  of  wearing  the  ecclesiastical 
tonsure.  The  Roman  church,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century, 
adopted  a  new  cycle,  with  which  the  British  Christians  were  tm- 
acquainted.  The  Romanists  also  shaved  the  crown  of  the  head« 
which  was  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  hair,  supposed  to  represent  the 
wreath  of  thorns  forced  on  the  temples  of  the  Messiah ;  whilst  the 
Scottish  missionaries  permitted  the  hair  to  grow  on  the  back,  and 
shaved  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  the  front  of  the  head.  Each  party 
was  stjrprised  and  shocked  at  the  uncanonical  appearance  of  the 
other ;  but  each  pertinaciously  adhered  to  their  own  opinion,  and  the 
controversy  threatened  to  destroy  the  fabric  that  had  been  erected 
with  so  much  labour  and  perseverance. 
I  The  tutelary  saint  of  Hipon. 
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a  fine  specimen  of  the  Saxon  ecclesiastical  architec- 
ture. Eata,  a  monk  from  Melrose,  on  the  Tweed,  was 
the  first  abbot  of  Lindisfarne.  The  influence  of 
Bishop  Wilfrid  about  this  time  was  great  enough  to 
excite  the  jealousy  of  Egfrid,  the  Northumbrian 
King,  who,  to  check  it,  prevailed  upon  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  who  seems  to  have  even  then  exercised 
an  extensive  spiritual  jurisdiction,  again  to  erect  Lin- 
disfarne into  a  see,  which  extended  over  the  northern 
province  Bernicia.  This  distribution  the  ambitious 
Wilfrid  resisted,  and  appealed  to  Rome.  The  king, 
resenting  the  attempt  to  coerce  him  by  papal  influence, 
exiled  Wilfrid,  and  Lindisfarne  was  separated  from 
York  finally. 

Lindisfarne  was  now  about  to  be  made  conspicuous 
in  the  ecclesiastical  legends  of  England.  With  Eata, 
now  bishop,  had  come  to  the  Holy  Isle  a  young  monk 
named  Cuthbert.  He  was  bom  on  the  banks  of  that 
beautiful  stream  the  Leader,  a  tributary  of  the  Tweed, 
and  as  one  of  the  brotherhood  of  Melrose  had  been 
distinguished  for  austere  piety  to  an  extent,  unusual 
even  in  these  times  when  enthusiasm  was  common. 
After  coming  to  Lindisfarne,  where  his  merits  were 
manifest,  he  was  appointed  prior  of  the  monastery  by 
Eata,  now  bishop ;  and  at  once  showed  the  energy  of 
his  character  by  a  reformation  of  discipline  in  the 
monastery,  and  by  his  influence  over  the  rude  inha- 
bitants of  these  remote  Northumbrian  districts.  After 
fourteen  years  of  zealous  labour  at  Lindisfarne, 
Cuthbert  resolved  to  embrace  a  life  of  secluded  aus- 
terity. For  this  purpose  he  retired  to  one  of  the  Fern 
Islands,  a  desolate  spot,  in  which  he  passed  nine  lonely 
years,  sustaining  existence  mostly  by  the  labour  of  his 
own  hands,  and  visited  only  occasionally  by  his  brethren 
from  Holy  Island.  During  this  interval,  Hexham  had 
become  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  the  episcopate  was 
held  by  Trumbert.       The  causes  which  led  to  the 

*The  public  works  ascribed  to  St.  Cuthbert  are,  the  foundation  of  a 
monastery  at  Craike,  restoring  the  nunnery  at  Carlisle,  and  establish- 
ing a  school  there  for  the  adyancement  of  religion.  In  imitation  of 
him,  the  monks  of  Lindisfarne  wore  no  garments  of  various  or 
costly  colours,  but  generally  such  as  were  of  the  natural  colour  of  the 
wool.  So  highly  was  the  memory  of  St.  Cuthbert  yenerated,  that 
more  than  forty  churches  and  chapels  in  the  northern  counties  were 
dedicated  to  him ;  and  King  Alfred,  to  whom  he  is  said  to  have  ap- 
peared in  a  yision,  promising  him  success  over  the  Banes,  honoured 
his  name  upon  his  coins. 

Though  it  would  be  absurd  to  dignify  with  the  name  of  history,  in 
the  usual  acceptation  of  the  term,  the  various  legends  of  miracles, 
&c.,  with  which  the  real  character  of  St.  Cuthbert  has  been  obsciired, 
yet  they  ought  not  to  be  altogether  passed  over  as  unworthy  of 
notice,  for  they  form  important  data  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind. 
In  the  Legend  of  St.  Cuthbert,  many  extraordinary  stories,  extracted 
from  Bede  and  others,  are  related  of  him.    His  future  honours  were 


deposition  of  Trumbert,  are  unknown;  but  at  this 
period  deposed  he  was,  and  the  fame  of  Cuthbert*s 
sanctity  and  austerity  ensured  him  the  succession.  He 
was  sought  out  by  Egfrid  the  king,  together  with 
Theodore  the  archbishop,  and  promoted  to  the  see  of 
Hexham,  which  he  afterwards  exchanged  for  Lindis- 
farne, the  scene  of  his  early  sanctity.  After  residing 
at  Lindisfarne  two  years  only,  Cuthbert,  enamoured 
of  the  wild  solitude  of  the  Fern  Islands,  retired  once 
more  to  his  secluded  and  sea-beaten  cell,  where,  worn 
out  by  age  and  austerities,  he  soon  died,  full  of  the 
fame  of  sanctity  and  untiring  zeal  for  the  Catholic 
Church.  His  desire  was,  it  is  related,  to  be  buried  in 
his  hermitage,  but,  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  the 
monks  of  Lindisfarne,  his  remains  were  transferred  to 
Holy  Island ;  his  last  breath  being  spent  in  exhorting 
his  brethem  to  hold  fast  by  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
rather  than  submit  to  any  violation  of  its  doctrine  or 
ritual  to  take  up  his  body  and  fly  with  it  to  some  place 
of  refuge. 

Such  is  the  brief  history  of  St.  Cuthbert,  afterwards 
the  patron  Saint  of  Durham.  That  he  was  an  extra- 
ordinary man  cannot  be  doubted ;  but,  the  practical 
merits  of  his  character  have  been  buried  under  a  load 
of  miraculous  legends,  which,  however  eagerly  received 
in  these  times,  now  only  obscure  and  encumber  his 
history.  He  could  be  no  common  man,  however,  whose 
memory  was  held  for  so  many  ages  in  such  high  vene- 
ration, and  to  whom  miracles  were  attributed  not 
inferior  to  those  wrought  by  the  Apostles.  Cuthbert 
was,  after  a  short  interval,  succeeded  by  Eadbert;  and 
by  the  new  bishop,  a  cathedral  church  of  stone  was 
erected,  in  which,  reposed  the  body  of  the  saint,  near 
the  high  altar.* 

Eadbert  was  succeeded  by  Eadpith,  a  character  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  St.  Cuthbert.  He  was  a  scholastic 
man,  and  was  the  author  of  a  Latin  translation,  it  is 

foretold  when  he  was  a  child,  by  an  infant  of  three  years  old,  who 
gravely  reproved  him — "  Fie,  Saint  Cuthbert !  what,  a  presbyter  and  a 
bishop,  and  playing  with  boys  ?"  as  if  he  had  seen  his  mitre  and  cro- 
zier.  When  on  his  way  to  the  abbey  of  Mebose,  he  was  opposed  by 
the  devH,  who  was  compelled  to  retreat,  after  a  good  cudgelling. 
Being  faint  and  weary  after  such  violent  exertion,  a  horse  discovered 
to  him  a  loaf  of  bread.  On  his  arrival  at  the  abbey,  Boysilus,  the 
prior,  by  a  prophetical  physiognomy,  solemnly  received  him  in  his 
arms,  as  though  he  had  expected  him ;  and  the  book  of  St.  John's 
gospel,  in  which  he  was  taught,  was  entire  in  Durham  Cathedral  in 
Prior  Turgot's  time.  In  his  dreary  solitude  at  Fam,  he  had  a  variety 
of  combats  with  the  devil,  the  print  of  whose  cloven  foot,  it  is  said, 
is  to  be  seen  in  many  places.  If  any  person,  out  of  devotion,  came 
to  visit  him,  he  retired  to  his  cell,  and  discoursed  to  them  only  through 
the  vnndow.  Once,  indeed,  to  oblige  a  lady,  the  abbess  of  Colding- 
ham,  he  paid  her  a  visit  at  the  isle  of  Coquet,  where,  going  down  to 
the  sea-shore,  as  was  his  custom  every  night,  two  sea-monsters  pre-* 
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said,  of  the  Gospels,  undertaken,  whilst  a  monk,  at 
St.  Cuthbert's  desire.  Under  his  sway,  however,  aus- 
tere discipline  is  said  to  have  declined,  and  an  epistle 
by  Bede,  on  this  subject,  addressed  to  him,  exists. 
Eadfrith  is  believed,  also,  to  have  given  a  Saxon  ver- 
sion of  the  Gospels  to  his  brethren  at  Lindisfame. 

The  monastery  of  St.  Cuthbert  had  now  become 
illustrious;  and,  under  his  successor  Ethelwold, 
Ceolwulph,  King  of  Northumberland,  became  a  monk 
of  Lindisfame,  first  bestowing  upon  the  monastery  the 
lands  of  Warkworth,  Whittingham,  Eglingham,  Wood- 
chester,  and  Brainshaugh.  About  this  time,  735,  died 
the  venerable  Bede,  from  whose  writings  are  to  be 
learned  much  of  the  little  that  is  known  of  the  early 
progress  of  Christianity  in  the  kingdom  of  Northum- 
berland. Not  less  famous  than  St.  Cuthbert,  though 
not  like  him,  canonized  by  the  church,  the  writings  of 
Bede  flicker  like  a  dim  lamp  in  the  midst  of  an  ob- 
scure night,  to  be  followed  by  a  darkness  more  total 
stiU. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Bede,  Ethelwold,  the  Bishop 
of  Lindisfame,  expired.  He  was  succeeded  by  Cyne- 
wolf,  who,  after  some  troubles  occasioned  by  a  viola- 
tion of  the  sanctuary,  voluntarily  retired,  worn  out  by 
age  and  chagrin,  to  the  cell  of  St.  Cuthbert,  on  Fern 
or  Fame  Island.  Higbald  succeeded  him ;  and  under 
his  episcopate,    the   troubles   of   the   Northumbrian 

scnted  themselTes,  kneeling  before  him,  as  to  demand  his  benediction, 
which  having  received,  they  returned  to  the  deep.  Two  crows,  on 
being  reproved  bj  the  saint  for  plundering  his  crop  of  grain,  or  steal- 
ing the  ^atch  from  his  dwelling,  retreated  in  the  utmost  confusion, 
and  returned  a  few  days  after,  bringing  with  them,  as  a  penitential 
oblation,  a  portion  of  swine's  grease,  to  anoint  the  sandals  of  the 
saint.  That  they  came  honestly  by  the  grease  must  be  taken  for 
granted.  While  he  was  preaching  to  a  crowded  audience,  the  alarm 
was  given  that  a  cottage  was  on  fire ;  a  number  of  his  auditors  with- 
drew, but  aU  their  efforts  to  extinguish  the  fl.ames  were  ineffectual. 
The  saint,  suspecting  the  illusion,  repaired  to  the  scene  of  action,  and 
ordered  a  few  drops  of  holy  water  to  be  sprinkled  on  it,  on  which 
the  devil  sneaked  off,  and  the  fire  disappeared.  Another  time,  the 
dcvH  assumed  the  likeness  of  a  beautiful  woman,  and,  whilst  the 
saint  was  preaching,  placed  himself  in  a  conspicuous  place,  and  so 
bewitched  the  congregation  that  all  their  attention  was  diverted  from 
the  discourse,  untU  the  saint  destroyed  the  deception  by  sprinkling 
the  pretended  lady  with  holy  water.  Almost  every  one  of  the  forty 
chapters  of  the  life  of  this  saint  contains  a  separate  prodigy.  He  is  even 
said  to  have  raised  the  dead,  and  to  have  converted  water  into  wine 
by  the  mere  touch  of  his  mouth.  The  monks  of  Lindisfame,  says 
the  author  of  the  legend,  **  defloured  all  the  miracles  of  saints  in 
Holy  Writ,  and  bestowed  them  upon  their  St.  Cuthbert." 

It  is  traditionaUy  said  that  St.  Cuthbert  still  retains  an  affection  for 
his  old  residence  at  Lindisfame,  where  the  superstitious  believe  he 
often  comes  in  the  night,  and,  sitting  upon  a  rock,  uses  another  as  his 
anvil,  on  which  he  forges  his  "  beads."  These  are  Entrochif  and  are 
found  in  a  bed  of  black  shiver,  or  slate,  mixed  with  iron  ore.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  has  thus  interwoven  this  tradition  in  his  poem  of  Marmion : 
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kingdom  re-commenced.  During  the  episcopacy  of 
the  predecessors  of  Higbald,  the  church  of  Lindisfame 
had  become  a  privileged  sanctuary,  and  Cjmewolf 'b 
misfortimes  had  arisen  out  of  the  displeasure  of  the 
King  Eadbert,  who  resented  his  persisting  in  protect- 
ing Offa,  a  relative,  who  had  incurred  his  anger,  and 
had  fled  to  Lindisfame  as  a  place  of  refuge  inviolable 
by  any  temporal  power. 

After  the  accession  to  the  bishopric  of  Higbald, 
however,  even  the  sanctity  of  the  Holy  Isle  was  not 
fated  long  to  remain  inviolate.  A  new  scourge  was 
now  laid  by  the  hand  of  Providence  upon  England ; 
and  the  year  789  was  signalized  by  the  first  descent  of 
the  Danes,  or  more  properly  Northmen,  upon  the 
British  coasts. 

In  793,  four  years  after  their  first  landing  and  during 
the  episcopate  of  Higbald,  a  body  of  these  northern 
plunderers  ravaged  the  coasts  of  the  kingdom  of  Nor- 
thumbria.  To  them  nothing  was  sacred;  and  the 
ecclesiastical  establishment  at  Lindisfame  was  dis* 
persed,  the  monastery  and  cathedral  burned  to  the 
ground,  and  such  of  the  monks  as  could  not  or  would 
not  escape,  butchered  without  mercy.  In  794  the  in- 
road  was  repeated.  The  Northmen  entered  the  Tyne, 
and  plundered  and  set  fire  to  the  church  and  monas- 
tery at  Jarrow.  Vengeance,  however,  on  this  occasion 
reached  the  invaders.      The  Northumbrians,  taking 
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But  fiedn  St.  Hilda's  nuns  would  leam, 
If,  on  a  rock,  by  Lindisfame, 
St.  Cuthbert  sits,  and  toils  to  frame 
The  sea-bom  beads  that  bear  his  name: 
Such  tales  had  Whitby's  fishers  told. 
And  said  they  might  his  shape  behold. 

And  hear  his  anyil  sound ; 
A  deaden' d  clang — a  huge  dim  form 
Seen  but,  and  heard,  when  gathering  storm 
And  night  were  closing  round." 
The  learned  author  of  "  A  brief  account  of  Durham  Cathedral,'* 
says  of  St.  Cuthbert's  alleged  miracles,  <*Were  it  not  that  we  know 
their  writers  had  other  objects  in  view,  and  that,  from  the  ignorance 
of  the  age,  they  were  otherwise  received,  we  should,  from  Uieir  na- 
ture, conclude  that  they  were  intended  as  so  many  romantic  tales,  to 
take  their  turn  with  stories  of  ghosts,  and  giants,  and  fairies,  and 
amuse  the  people  of  the  palatinate  during  their  winter  nights."  From 
such  wilful  frauds  as  they  are  here  charged  with,  au  elegant  writer 
endeavours  to  exculpate  the  memory  of  the  founders  of  Christianity 
in  this  country.  **  The  ancient  monks,"  says  he,  **  were  a  pious  but 
simple  race  of  men.  They  sedulously  studied  the  scriptures,  and  ad- 
mired the  prodigies  which  the  Almighty  is  recorded  to  have  wrought 
in  favour  of  his  chosen  people.  They  knew  that  his  arm  was  not 
shortened :  they  doubted  not  that  he  was  ready  to  do  for  his  servants 
tmder  the  new  law,  what  he  had  already  done  for  his  servants  under 
the  old.  Hence,  they  frequently  became  the  dupes  of  their  own 
credulity,  attributing  to  the  interposition  of  providence  every  ex- 
traordinary event,  or  unexpected  coincidence." — Surtees,  liaittet 
Mackenzie  and  Ross,  S^c, 
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courage,  aBsaulted  the  Northmen,  and  after  great 
sLitughter,  at  last  drove  them  to  take  refuge  in  their 
fleet.  They  set  sail,  but  iU  fortune  still  pursued  these 
ruthless  robbers.  A  sudden  storm  arose  and  drove 
them  back  upon  the  coast,  where  most  of  them  were 
wrecked  near  Tynemouth. 

Another  marvel  now  signalized  the  sanctity  of  St. 
Cuthbert's  remains.  On  the  return  of  Higbald  and 
his  ecclesiastical  brethren  to  Lindisfame,  they  found 
only  smoking  ruins;  but  to  the  amazement  of  all,  the 
shrine  of  the  saint  was  found  in  the  midst  of  savage 
devastation,  uninjured  and  undesecrated;  the  plun* 
derers,  in  the  tumult  of  their  rapine,  passed  it  over. 
The  body  of  the  saint  was  found  inviolate,  in  calm 
repose  in  the  midst  of  ruin  and  desolation,  undisturbed 
and  unharmed.  This  seeming  miraculous  interposi- 
tion raised  the  spirits  of  the  bishop  and  his  brethren. 
Their  zeal  was  quickly  communicated  to  the  laity; 
and  all  ranks  exerted  themselves  in  the  restoration  of 
the  church  and  monastery,  which  it  was  now  hoped 
would  thenceforward  be  preserved  inviolate. 

Peace  brought  with  it  new  scenes;  and  soon  after 
the  restoration  of  the  sacred  edifices,  a  synodical 
meeting  of  clergy  and  laity  seems  to  have  been  held,  and 
to  have  assisted  in  re-confirming  the  ecclesiastical  dis- 
cipline, which  warfare  and  ravage  had  greatly  inter- 
rupted since  the  first  invasion  of  the  Danish  marauders. 
A  papal  legate  had  also,  during  the  episcopate  of  Hig- 
bald, visited  Northumberland  for  that  purpose.  These 
efforts  were  not  made  in  vain:  the  disorders  caused  by 
aggression  passed  away,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  peace 
and  tranquillity,  the  good  and  zealous  Bishop  Higbald 
died. 

Higbald's  successor  was  Egbert,  who  was  inducted 
as  bishop  at  Bywell,  by  the  Archbishop  of  York,  Ean- 
bald.  He  seems  to  have  held  the  bishopric  eighteen 
years,  when  Heathured  succeeded  him.  This  epis- 
copate was  signalized  by  one  of  the  grand  social  revo- 
lutions which  have  distinguished  this  country.  This 
was  the  dissolution  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  after  the 
seven  kingdoms  had  existed  for  two  hundred  and  forty- 
three  years,  and  their  union  under  one  great  monarch 
Egbert,  justly  called  the  great,  by  his  contemporaries. 


*  It  is  related  that  when  the  monkB  were  flying  from  the  Danes, 
the  holy  corpse  of  St.  Cuthbert  floated  in  a  stone  coffin  down  the  Tweed 
from  Melrose  to  Tillmouth.  This  boat  or  coffin  still  exists  near  the 
rained  chapel  at  the  latter  place,  though  broken  in  two  pieces.  It  is 
10  feet  in  length,  3|  in  diameter,  and  only  4  inches  in  thickness, 
•ad  has  beea  proved  by  experiments  to  be  certainly  capable  of 
floating  with  the  weight  of  a  human  body.    On  the  intention  of  some 


A  remarkable  circumstance  favoured  this  grand  event : 
in  all  the  kingdoms,  save  Wessex,  a  failure  of  male 
heirs  had  caused  contention  and  subsequent  weakness. 
Of  this  Egbert's  policy  took  advantage,  and  England 
became,  in  819,  one  kingdom.  Northumberland  was 
easily  reduced  to  obedience.  The  failure  of  King 
Ida's  line,  had  caused  usurpations  and  political  dis- 
tractions, from  which  the  people  were  glad  to  escape 
under  the  firm  sway  of  Egbert.  The  church  also  felt 
the  benefit  of  this  consolidation  of  power. 

On  the  death  of  Bishop  Heathured,  after  an  epis- 
copate  of  nine  years,  Egfrid  was  elected.  He  was  of 
noble  birth  and  of  great  possessions,  out  of  which  he 
richly  endowed  the  church,  founded  by  St.  Cuthbert, 
whom  he  equalled  in  beneficence,  if  not  in  austere 
sanctity.  Symeon,  the  monkish  chronicler,  enumerates 
these  endowments,  which  were  munificent  indeed. 
They  seem  to  have  included  the  town  of  Jedworde  or 
Jedworth;  the  church  of  Gainford,  and  its  dependen- 
cies, lying  between  the  rivers  Wear  and  Tees;  the 
villages  of  Clyffe  and  Wycliffe,  south  of  the  Tees,  and 
the  vill  of  BUlingham  in  Hartness. 

Egfrid  held  the  bishopric  sixteen  years,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Eardulph.  At  this  period  Northumber- 
land  was  governed  by  two  tributary  princes,  Osbert 
and  ^lla.  Amid  these  dissensions,  the  church,  lefk 
defenceless,  heavily  suffered;  and  what  civil  broils 
spared,  a  Danish  invasion  ruined.  These  ferocious 
marauders  had  by  this  time  obtained  great  successes 
in  the  southern  parts  of  England,  where  they  con- 
quered and  held  large  tracts.  They  now  extended 
their  ruthless  ravage  into  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Nor- 
thumberland. Osbert  and  iBlla  united,  when  too  late, 
to  oppose  the  Danish  inroad.  The  invader's  progress 
could  not  be  stayed.  The  country  was  distracted  and 
debilitated  by  civil  broil;  and  both  princes  were  slain 
in  a  vain  attempt  to  beat  back  the  Danes  from  Nor- 
thumberland. Halfdane,  the  Danish  chief,  was  now 
paramount;  and  Lindisfame  was  again  exposed  to  the 
ravage  of  pitiless  barbarians.  Eardulph,  the  bishop, 
seeing  now  that  in  flight  alone  was  safety,  fled;  and 
taking  with  him  the  body  of  St.  Cuthbert,  and  the 
other  treasures  of  the  place,  fled  to  Ireland.*    Thus 


of  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  to  convert  it  to  pro&ne  uses,  the 
spirits  of  darkness  are  said  to  hare  broken  it  in  the  night.  This 
marvellous  event  is  thus  described  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  second 
canto  of  Marmion : — 

"  How  when  the  rude  Dane  burned  their  pile. 

The  monks  fled  forth  from  Holy  Isle ; 

O'er  northern  mountain,  marsh,  and  moor, 
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was  Lindisfame  again  deserted,  nor  did  it  ever  again 
receive  the  sacred  relics  of  St.  Guthbert. 

There  is  much  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  wanderings 
and  adventures  of  Bishop  Eardulph.  It  is  said  that 
a  storm  drove  him  back  from  the  Irish  coast,  and  that 
after  a  time  he  found  shelter  and  concealment  in  the 
retirement  of  Graike  Abbey,    from  which  he  only 


emerged  after  the  energy  of  Alfred  the  Great  had 
broken  up  the  ruthless  dominion  of  the  Danes.  Ear^ 
dulph  did  not,  however,  return  to  the  exposed  situa- 
tion of  Lindisfame;  and  now  was  erected,  for  a  period, 
the  See  of  Ghester-le-Street,  as  a  site  more  inland  and 
of  greater  safety. 


SEE  OF  CHESTER-LE-STREET. 


Alfbed  the  Great,  was,  after  a  life  that  is  so  extra- 
ordinary as  to  seem  romance,  undisputed  monarch  of 
England.  Under  this  most  illustrious  of  English 
princes,  Guthred  governed  Northumberland.  With 
the  sanction  of  the  great  Alfred,  his  viceroy  Guthred, 
conferred  great  privileges  and  possessions  upon  the 
new  see  and  its  bishop.  The  lands  betwixt  Tyne  and 
Tees  became  the  patrimony  of  St.  Guthbert.  It  was 
also  decreed  by  Alfred,  that  whatever  additions  the 
bishopric  might  acquire  by  benefaction  or  otherwise, 
should  be  held  free  of  temporal  service,  of  any  kind,  to 
the  crown,  a  condition  upon  which  all  lands  were  then 
held.  The  effect  of  this  privilege  necessarily  was  to 
add  to  the  lands  of  the  bishopric ;  where  service  was 
easier,  and  the  church  prospered  accordingly  in  worldly 
possessions.  From  the  royal  grant  of  this  greatest  of 
English  kings,  may  accordingly  be  dated  the  origin  of 
the  palatinate  of  Durham. 

The  bishop  within  St.  Guthbert's  patrimony  became 
quasi  Rex,  and  exercised  the  Jura  Regalia^  or  royal 
prerogatives.  Justice  was  administered  in  his  name ; 
military  service  was  required  by  and  due  to  him;  and 
he  became  what  elsewhere  has  been  termed  a  count  of 
the  empire,  or  petty  sovereign,  owing  only  allegiance 
to  the  monarch  sole.  The  See  of  Hexham  was  now 
united  to  that  of  Ghester-le-Street,  under  Eardulph, 
who,  after  a  stormy  commencement,  held  the  united  sees 
during  nineteen  years  of  prosperity,  piety,  and  peace. 

In  the  year  900,  Eardulph  was  succeeded  by  Guth- 

From  sea  to  sea,  from  shore  to  shore, 

Seven  yean  St.  Cuthbert's  corpse  they  bore. 

•  ••••• 

In  his  stone  coffin  forth  he  rides, 

(A  ponderous  bark  for  riyer  tides), 

Yet  light  as  gossamer  it  gUdes 

Downward  to  Tillmouth  ceU." 
Dayies  says,  "when  the  bishop,  the  abbot,  and  the  rest,  weary 
with  travelling  in  such  dangers,  entertained  thoughts  of  carrying  the 
saint  into  Ireland,  for  his  better  security;  and  being  upon  the  sea  in 
a  ship,  three  waves  were  miraculouBly  turned  into  blood,  and  the 
■hip  was  suddenly  driven  back  by  a  tempest  upon  the  shore,  and  by 
the  violence  of  the  winds  and  raging  waves,  cast  upon  one  aide, 


card.  Under  him  the  church  continued  to  prosper, 
although  on  one  occasion  the  Northmen  appear  to  have 
landed  and  ravaged  the  coast  in  the  vicinity  of  Gastle 
Eden.  This  bishop  added  to  the  see,  by  purchase,  th« 
district  now  known  as  Bedlingtonshire ;  and  also  the 
village  of  Sedgefield.  South  Eden  and  Willington  were 
also  added  by  the  gift  of  Tilred  and  Barnard,  both 
ecclesiastics.  Tilred  eventually,  on  the  demise  of 
Gutheard,  succeeded  him  as  bishop.  Under  his  epis- 
copate, tranquillity,  without  change,  appears  to  have 
prevailed ;  but  under  his  successor,  Wigred,  the  see 
obtained  large  additions  by  the  liberality  of  the  reign- 
ing monarch,  Athelstan.  This  king,  visiting  the 
district  in  the  progress  of  a  march  against  the  Scots, 
not  only  confirmed  on  the  spot  all  the  existing  privi- 
leges and  property  of  the  bishopric,  but  added  largely 
to  the  latter.  South  Wearmouth,  with  its  dependen- 
cies, including  various  vills,  and  forming  a  tract  of 
country  of  some  miles  in  extent,  was  Athelstan*s  royal 
grant.  This  wealth  Bishop  Wigred  enjoyed  seventeen 
years,  and  his  successor,  Uchtred,  or  Uhred,  governed 
the  see  for  nine  years. 

To  Uchtred  succeeded  a  man  of  questionable  char- 
acter, Sexhelm ;  who  was  suffered  to  remain  only  for 
a  few  months.  The  manner  of  his  retirement  is 
doubtful.  The  legend  of  Symeon,  the  monk,  is,  that 
St.  Guthbert  struck  him  with  madness.  He  might, 
however,  be  mad  without  a  miracle;  and  he  was 
succeeded  by    Aldred,    947.      His    episcopate    was 

whereby  the  book  of  the  holy  Evangelists,  curiously  written,  and 
adorned  with  gold  and  precious  stones  on  the  cover,  feU  out  of  the 
ship,  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  This  disaster  affected  them  sore,  but 
St.  Cuthbert  appeared  in  a  vision  to  Hendredus,  one  of  his  monks, 
and  commanded  them  to  search  the  shore  for  the  book  lost  at  sea, 
three  miles  from  land.  They  did  ss  they  were  admonished,  and  found 
it  much  more  beautiful  than  before,  both  within  and  without,  being 
no  way  injured  by  the  salt  water,  but  rather  polished  by  some  hea- 
venly hand,  which  did  not  a  little  increase  their  joy.  Being  weary 
with  seeking  the  book,  and  with  bearing  the  saint's  body,  he  pre- 
sented to  their  eyes  a  bridle  on  a  tree,  and  a  red  horse  running  to- 
wards them,  that  offered  himself  to  be  bridled,  to  ease  their  labour 
in  carrying  the  chest  wherein  St.  Cuthbert's  body  lay. 
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prosperous  and  pacific.  Elfsig,  his  successor,  held  the 
see  for  twenty-two  years,  one  year  longer  than  Aldred, 
and  by  him  the  see  was  passed  to  Aldune,  who  was  less 
fortunate  than  his  two  predecessors. 

The  sceptre  of  Alfred  the  Great  had  now  come  into 
the  feeble  grasp  of  Ethelred,  surnamed the  "Unready." 
Under  this  monarch  the  Northmen,  whom  the  energy 
of  the  illustrious  Alfred,  and  his  equally  energetic 
successor,  Edgar,  had  subdued,  vigorously  resumed 
their  piratical  expeditions.  Northumberland's  long 
line  of  coast  became  exposed  to  their  cruel  depreda- 
tions. The  fortress  and  town  of  Bamborough  were 
stormed,  taken,  plundered,  and  burned  On  the  march 
of  the  victorious  barbarians  southward,  Bishop  Aldune 
and  his  monks,  and  other  ecclesiastics,  taking  with 
them  the  body  of  the  patron  saint,  again  fled  from 
conflagration  and  murder.  The  monastery  of  Bipon, 
in  Yorkshire,  became  their  place  of  refuge,  and  the 
miserabft  Ethelred,  unable  to  conquer  peace,  was  at 
last  compelled  to  buy  it  of  invaders,  to  whom  plunder 
was  everything. 

Ethelred's  treasures  secured  for  a  brief  season  a 
precarious  peace,  and  Aldune  and  his  train  prepared  to 
return   to  Chester-le-Street.     To  their  ancient  resi- 
dence they,  however,  never  returned.     In  their  course 
,  back  to  Chester-le-Street,  they  halted  at  a  spot  which 

•  The  foUowing  rude,  mediaBval  monkish  Latin  rhymes,  evidently 
written  upon  the  Legend  of  St.  Cuthbert,  with  a  versified  English 
translation,  we  derive  from  the  kindness  of  an  antiquarian  Mend,  who 
brought  them,  with  many  similar  fragments  of  the  quaint  literature 
of  a  former  time,  from  Italy.  They  are  curious  only  as  being  a  metri- 
cal version  of  the  well-known  mediaeval  legend  of  the  saint,  embodied 
in  the  characteristic  style  of  a  now  all  but  forgotten  age : — 

In  hclc  fossE  sint  repertse 

Sancti  reliquse  Outhberti, 

At,  si  fccmina  intravit, 

Aut  hostiUs  conterbavit, 

Ecce !  Gustos,  movent  ossa, 

Yita  nova  est  in  Fossi; 

Et  qud  Spiritus  ostendit 

Sanctum  iter  ille  tendit ! 

Vide,  tu,  Fidele,  Sanctum. 

Mittc  metus :  mitte  planctum : 

Mitte  Infidos  in  ventos ; 

Dei  gratia  contentus; 

£t  in  loco  quo  desistit, 

Ibi,  Templum  ejus  sistet. 

Sed,  ut  Hominum  Salvator 

Asini  est  equitator, 

Sic  Cuthbertus  nimc  intra^nt 

ITbi  Vacca  indicavit. 

ITrbs,  O !  maxime  beatus, 

Qua  Cuthbertus  commoratus ! 

lloic  auguria  non  simt  vana : 

Surgunt  turres,  surgunt  Fana ; 

Ncc,  ab  hinc,  hostiles  enses, 

Yos  timete,  Dimelmenses ! 


antiquarians  identify  with  Wardonlaw,  a  hill  about  fire 
miles  from  the  coast,  which  commands  a  view  of  a  part 
of  the  beautiful  vale  of  the  river  Wear,  as  it  pursues  its 
tinuous  course  from  Durham  to  the  German  Ocean. 
At  this  critical  spot,  the  body  of  the  saint,  if  legends 
are  to  be  trusted,  became  too  heavy  to  be  moved,  and 
only  became  again  moveable  after  three  days  of  fasting 
and  prayer.  After  three  days^  Eadmer  the  monk,  one 
of  the  retinue,  was  directed  by  St.  Cuthbert  in  a  dream 
or  vision,  to  direct  the  course  of  his  body  to  Dunholm, 
its  final  resting  place.  Later  legends  aver  that,  to  the 
site  of  the  present  cathedral  the  holy  cortege  of  the 
nomadic  saint  were  finally  led  by  a  cow,*  which  walked 
before  them  and  then  stopped,  miraculously  spell- 
bound. The  legend  of  Symeon,  however,  amply 
fruitful  as  it  is  in  miracle,  omits  this,  which  may,  there- 
fore, be  attributed  to  a  later  age.  In  any  case,  the 
choice  was  a  happy  one.  The  situation  is  one  of  some 
military  strength,  and  nothing  can  exceed  it  in  retired 
picturesque  beauty.  At  Dunholm,  now  Durham,  the 
body  of  the  saint  reposed  for  a  time  under  a  canopy 
or  tabernacle  formed  of  boughs  of  trees.  A  small 
church,  (the  White  Church),  was  next  built,  where  it 
was  deposited  during  three  years,  until  the  completion 
of  the  first  cathedral  by  Aldune,  the  bishop,  which 
confirmed  the  change  of  see. 

Within  this  Shrine — amid  these  shattered  stones. 
Might  once  repose  the  holy  Cuthbert's  bones ; 
There  not  to  rest  (we  well  may  understand) 
Touch' d  by  a  female  or  a  heathen  hand. 

The  Spoilers  come !    Whoe'er  may  tend  the  Shrine 
Shall  see  St.  Cuthbert  still  hath  life  divine: 
Ready  to  go — determined  not  to  stay — 
Whene'r  God's  holy  Spirit  points  the  way ! 

FoUow  ye  Faithful !    Watch  your  Patron  Saint. 
Disdain  all  fear,  disown  all  weak  complaint. 
Give  doubts  and  doubters  to  the  faithless  wind. 
The  Spirit  leads — then  be  not  you  behind. 

Where  holy  Cuthbert  points,  with  awe,  repair; 
And  where  he  rests,  erect  his  temple  there. 
Lo !  as  the  Saviour,  in  a  humble  thought, 
Upon  an  ass  the  holy  city  sought, 

E'en  so,  thy  votaries,  hallow' d  Cuthbert,  now, 
Are  taught  to  seek  thee  by  an  humble  cow. 
Rear'd  by  the  simple  augury,  thy  shrine 
Is  quickly  shelter'd  by  a  roof  divine. 

Arch  follows  arch :  o'er  turrets  turrets  rise ; 
Until  the  hallow'd  cross  salutes  the  skies ; 
And  the  blest  city,  free  henceforth  from  foes. 
Beneath  that  sacred  shadow  finds  repose. 
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BISHOP  ALDHNE.    990—1018. 

The  fame  of  the  miracle,  which  determined  the 
hamlet  of  Dmiholme  to  be  the  final  resting-place  of 
the  holy  St.  Cuthbert,  doubtless  assisted  somewhat  in 
its  own  completion.  The  zeal  of  the  population  was 
excited  together  with  their  admiration.  They  deemed 
themselves  secm'e  from  harm  in  the  vicinity  of  reliques 
of  such  singular  sanctity.  Donations  and  oblations  of 
various  sorts  hence  expedited  the  erection  of  the  new 
cathedral  and  monastery.  A  pious  population  crowded 
round  a  spot  now  sanctified  as  well  as  illustrious;  and 
the  city  of  Durham  gradually  arose  from  this  influx. 
The  beauty  and  strength  of  the  situation,  of  course, 
acted  as  an  additional  motive  to  attract  population 
thither :  and  such  was  the  pious  excitement  that  the 
biBhopric  was  speedily  enriched  by  additional  endow- 
ments. Amongst  these  benefactors  are  recorded  the 
names  of  Styr  and  SnacuH.  At  a  meeting  of  nobles 
and  ecclesiastics,  held  at  York,  it  was  also  resolved  to 
confer  upon  the  church  and  see  of  St  Cuthbert  the 
viU  of  Darlington  and  other  lands,  in  the  county  of 
Durham;  and  also  lands  at  Sockbum  and  other  locali- 
ties, the  nobility  contributing  the  first  named,  and  the 
ecclesiastics  the  second.  This  prosperity  was  not, 
however,  without  drawback.  The  Danes  were  now 
struggling  for  the  sovereignty  of  England,  which  Ca- 
nute, at  length,  achieved.  During  these  civil  distrac- 
tions. Bishop  Aldune  was  compelled,  firom  time  to 
time^  to  mortgage  to  the  Earls  of  Northumberland, 
various  of  the  bishopric  lands,*  as  the  price  of  succour 
and  protection.  Restoration  was  unwillingly  made 
when  the  exigence  was  passed.  Succeeding  nobles 
disputed  the  justice  of  the  ecclesiastical  claims  upon 
many  of  the  lands;  and  the  anxiety  and  mortification 
arising  out  of  these  litigations,  are  supposed  to  have 
hastened  the  death  of  the  now  aged  bishop,  who  died 
soon  after  the  issue  of  a  disastrous  battle  between  a 
Scottish  marauding  expedition  and  the  forces  of  Nor- 
thumberland, in  which  many  of  the  tenantry  of  the 
bishopric  were  slain.  The  slaughter  of  his  people 
was  too  severe  a  shock  for  the  expiring  prelate,  who  only  | 
survived  the  news  a  few  days.  The  battle  was  fought 
at  Carham,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  after  their 

victory  the  invaders  advanced  further. 

■■'"  ■  '  -  -'       — '    - 

♦  Oainford,  Snotteartcm,  Sledwick,  Kaarwood,  Stainton,  Strealiam, 
Gleatfaam,  Lan^too,  Murton,  Piereebridi^,  Great  «id  Sdiiool  Aycliife, 
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BISHOP  EADMUND.     1020—1041. 

Aldune  died  in  1018,  after  sustaining  the  episcopate 
twenty-eight  years.  At  this  time  that  bloody  struggle 
for  the  English  crown  which  Knute,  or  Canute  the 
Dane,  at  last  seized,  was  in  progress.  The  southern 
portion  of  the  kingdom  was  in  confusion,  and  suffering 
all  the  distractions  of  invasion  and  civil  conflict.  As 
far  as  the  see  of  St.  Cuthbert  was  concerned,  the 
effect  of  this  disastrous  position  of  affairs  was  to 
create  an  episcopal  inter-'regnum,  which  continued  dur*- 
ing  a  large  portion  of  three  years.  Until  1020,  no  suc- 
cessor to  Aldune  was  installed.  It  is  probable  that 
xmtil  events  had  determined  whether  a  Dane  or  Saxon 
should  be  possessor  of  the  crown,  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  did  not  dare  or  deem  it  prudent  to  deter- 
mine upon  a  prelate  to  succeed  Aldune.  This  inter- 
ruption was,  of  course,  a  grievous  injury  to  the  church 
and  see,  and  it  was  singularly  brou^t  to  an  end.  Into 
an  assembly  who  were  debating  the  question  of  the 
election  of  a  new  bishop,  came  Eadmund,  a  secular 
ecclesiastic,  but  of  a  family  of  some  note.  The  con- 
troversy seeming  interminable,  he  carelessly,  as  it 
seemed,  exclaimed,  "  Cannot  you  elect  me  for  your 
bishop  ?"  The  expression  was  adroitly,  and  possibly 
designedly  seized  upon  as  the  effect  of  providential 
inspiration,  by  those  who  felt  acutely  the  evils  of  an 
interrupted  church-administration.  In  these  ages,  a 
plea  like  this  had  little  resistance  to  fear.  So  it  was 
in  this  case;  and  Eadmund  was  unanimously  chosen 
bishop.  This  singular  decision,  an  appeal  to  the 
shrine  of  the  patron  saint  miraculously  confirmed. 
The  effect  of  this  double  miracle  was  complete,  and 
no  one  objected  to  the  elevation  of  Eadmund,  who, 
however,  also  had  the  recommendations  of  being  a  man 
of  talent  and  policy,  and  of  possessing  courage  as  well 
as  great  practical  sagacity  and  knowledge  of  business. 
This  singular  election  was  contrary  to  rule,  Eadmund 
being  a  secular  priest.  This,  however,  was  easily 
obviated  by  his  assuming  the  habit  of  the  monastery. 
Canute,  who  was  now  acknowledged  king,  confirmed  the 
election  of  the  new  prelate,  by  his  approbation  of  the 
choice ;  and  Eadmund  was  consecrated  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  at  Winchester,  under  sanction  of 
Canute's  approval.    The  king  subsequentiy  made  a 

Cotherston,  Copley,  Binchester,  Thickley,  Escomb,  Woodliam,  Hun- 
wick,  Newton,  Helm,  Woiaall,  Barford,  Stratforth,  and  Lartington. 
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pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  the  saint,  entering  the 
danctuary  with  naked  feet,  and  clad  in  pilgrim's  weeds^ 
after  having  perambulated  the  distance  between  Trim- 
don  and  Durham  by  Garmondsway.  This  pious  and 
politic  act  of  the  Danish  king  was  followed  by  very 
liberal  benefactions  to  the  patrimony  of  the  popular 
Saint.  Symeon,  the  monk,  enumerates  them  as  fol- 
lows : — "  Mansionem  Staindrop,  cum  omnibus  suis 
appendiciis,  id  est,  Cnapatum,  Scotton,  Rabi,  Wacar- 
field,  Efenwuda,  Alclit,  Luteringtun,  Elledun,  Ingletun, 
Ticelea,  Middeltun  et  Brontim."  Amongst  these  are 
some  of  the  manors  litigated  by  the  earls  of  Northum- 
berland. The  episcopate  of  Eadmund  was  able  and 
prosperous.  Favoured  by  king  Canute,  he  seems  to 
have  striven  to  render  the  shrine  of  his  patron  saint 
famous  for  its  riches  and  sanctity.  He  brought  from 
Jarrow  monastery  the  remains  of  the  venerable  and 
famous  ecclesiastical  historian,  Bede,  and  re-buried 
them  at  Durham ;  and  under  his  direction  jJBlfred,  a 
monk  of  the  convent,  after  a  long  perambulation, 
collected  and  deposited  at  Durham,  various  relics  and 
remains  of  famous  and  sanctified  members  of  the 
northern  church.  After  twenty-three  years  of  pious 
labour,  Eadmund  died  at  Gloucester,  whither  he  had 
been  summoned  by  the  king. 

The  episcopate  of  Eadmund  is  remarkable  as  origi- 
nating the  erection  of  the  palatinate  of  Durham.* 
Canute,  a  most  politic  ruler  and  a  monarch  of  great 
talents,  probably  contrived  the  election  of  Eadmund, 
also  a  man  of  great  talent  and  virtue,  to  the  bishopric, 
to  assist  in  the  pacification  of  the  north  of  England, 
and  in  the  confirmation  of  the  allegiance  of  its  inhabi- 
tants to  the  crown  of  England.  The  erection  of  the 
palatinate,  which  released  the  people  from  their  ser- 
vices to  the  crown,  and  merged  a  portion  of  the  civil 
with  ecclesiastical  and  spiritual  power  in  the  persons 
of  its  future  bishops,  was  a  politic  act.  It  left  to  their 
honour,  and  to  the  loyalty  of  the  bishop,  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  duty  of  the  defence  of  the  border,  a  task  at 
once  important,  difficult,  and  honourable :  whilst  at 
the  same  time  the  pilgrimage  of  Canute  to  the  shrine 
of  the  popular  saint,  and  his  liberal  donations  to  the 
domains  of  the  church,  flattered  the  pride  and  religi- 

•  The  term  **  Palatinate''  has  its  root  in  a  Latin  word, ''  Palatium," 
a  palace.  In  the  decline  of  the  eastern  Roman  empire,  it  frequently 
happened  that  officers,  attached  to  the  palace  and  fayonrites  of  the 
emperors,  were  delegated  to  goyem  distant  and  turbulent  proTinces 
of  tiie  decaying  empire.  Many  of  these  Satraps,  themselres,  revolted 
and  paid  only  a  nominal  obedience  to  the  emperors.  Hence,  the  lord 
of  a  proyince  that  was  yirtually  independent,  and  the  chief  of  which 
only  paid  a  sort  of  ceremonious  feudal  homage  to  the  head  of  the  em- 


ous  feelings  of  the  population  of  these   stiU  wild 
districts. 

BISHOP  EADKED.     1041—1042. 

This  prelate's  ecclesiastical  sway  was  as  brief  as 
its  attainment  was  mysterious.  He  was  a  secular 
priest,  and  had  by  some  means,  on  the  decease  of 
Eadmund,  got  possession  of  the  treasure  of  the  church, 
which,  if  Symeon  is  to  be  credited,  he  employed  in 
purchasing  the  mitre  for  himself,  by  securing,  through 
its  means,  the  influence  of  the  king.  He  died  ten 
months  after  receiving  the  See,  which  he  had  attained 
by  means  so  foul,  and  was  succeeded  in  1042  by 

BISHOP  EGELBIC.      1042—1056. 

Egelric  was  a  monk  of  the  great  Abbey  of  Peter- 
borough, who  had  been,  however,  brought  to  Durhanx 
by  the  influence  of  Bishop  Eadmund,  who  probably 
designed  him  to  be  his  successor.  This  design, 
Egelric  being  as  it  were  an  interloper,  naturally  gave 
deep  offence  to  the  monks  of  Durham ;  and  from 
these  indignant  feelings,  probably  arose  the  preference 
given  to  Eadred,  and  the  dispersion  of  the  ecclesiastical 
treasures  in  promoting  his  election  as  bishop.  Having 
arrived  at  the  mitre  under  these  adverse  circumstances, 
the  episcopate  of  Egelric  was  brief  and  stormy.  By  the 
clergy  of  the  see,  and  especially  by  the  monks  of 
Durham,  he  was  regarded  as  an  alien  and  interloper. 
These  dissentions  at  last  ended  in  his  actual  expulsion 
from  the  See,  after  three  years  of  heart-burnings.  By 
the  powerful  interference  of  Siward,  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland, he  was  restored  to  his  bishopric,  not  long, 
however,  to  remain  there.  His  departure  was  attended 
by  a  remarkable  circumstance.  In  excavating,  for 
some  purpose,  the  site  of  the  former  church  and  abbey 
at  Chester-le-Street,  a  large  hidden  treasure  was  dis- 
covered. How  it  came  there  is  uncertain.  Some 
have  attributed  its  deposit  to  the  Romans,  who  had  a 
strong  military  station  on  this  spot;  others  to  Sexhelm 
a  former  bishop.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Egelric  as  reign- 
ingbishop  claimed  the  deposited  gold  as  treasure  trove ; 
and,  very  unceremoniously  treating  it  as  personal 
gains,  transmitted  it  to  the  monastery  of  Peterborough, 

pire,  became  styled  a  "  Prince"  or  "  Count  Palatine," — "  Princeps  aut 
Comes  Palatinus ;"  and  his  proyince  was  **  Comitia  Palatina,"  or  "  Co- 
mitid  Palatii,"  Anglice,  a  "  County  Palatine."  On  the  politic  relin- 
quishment, by  the  astute  King  Canute,  of  the  royal  services  in  iavoux 
of  Bishop  Eadmund,  to  the  bishopric,  this  term  was  natundly  appUed. 
The  bishop  owing  only  general  allegiance,  and  freed  from  actual  ser- 
Tice,  as  due  to  the  crown,  became  a  *<  Count  Palatine/'  sendee  was 
rendered  to  him ;  and  thuB  Durham  became  a  "  County  Palatine.** 
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whither  he  soon  followed  it.  It  is  said  the  money 
was  used  in  the  furtherance  of  public  purposes  by  the 
monks  of  Peterborough ;  but  this  did  not  excuse  its 
embezzlement  by  Egelric.  England  had  now,  after 
the  stormy  reign  and  tragical  death  of  Harold  the 
second,  come  under  the  stem  and  iron  rule  of  William 
the  Norman  conqueror.  A  charge  of  embezzling  the 
treasures  of  the  church,  being  preferred  by  the  Dur- 
ham ecclesiastics  against  Egelric,  he  was  sent  for  by 
the  king  to  London,  where  he  died  in  prison.  In  the 
interim,  between  his  abdication  of  the  bishopric  and 
his  death,  the  monks  had  elected 

BISHOP  EGELWrN".     1056—1071. 

Whose  succession  was  believed  to  have  been  brought 
about  by  the  influence  of  Tosti,  now  Earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland, a  turbulent  noble  of  a  turbulent  race, 
who  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  ecclesiastics  by  rich 
gifts  to  the  shrine  of  the  saint.  Egelwin*s  episcopate 
was  destined,  however,  to  feel  severely  the  conse- 
quences of  the  grand  political  change  which  had  now 
come  over  Anglo-Saxon  England.  The  feudal  system 
was  now  dominant  in  Europe ;  and  its  stem  machinery 
was  at  once  extended  by  the  military  conqueror  over 
his  new  territories  with  unrelenting  severity.  The 
church  he  was  compelled  to  spare :  for  the  Pope,  on 
being  appealed  to,  had  adjudged  his  title  to  be  better 
than  that  of  the  usurper  Harold ;  and  this  adjudica- 
tion had  doubtless  lent  strength  to  his  audacious  but 
fortunate  enterprise.  The  Anglo-Saxon  nobles,  how- 
ever, he  oppressed  severely.  On  the  slightest  suspi- 
cion their  estates  were  forfeited  and  divided  amongst 
his  Nongan  knights  and  otherfollowers,  until  the  Saxon 
power  became  completely  broken,  and  the  mass  of  the 
people  serfs,  in  the  rigid  feudal  meaning  of  that  word 
so  abhorred  by  Englishmen.  That  the  county  pala- 
tine of  Durham,  remote  as  it  was  from  the  seat  of 
power  and  liable  to  disturbance  from  border  turbu- 
lence, deeply  felt  this  sad  change,  is  quite  undoubted. 
Prior  to  the  conquest,  the  more  objectionable  parts  of 
the  Saxon  usages  had  been  greatly  softened  and  im- 
proved. The  spirit  of  freedom  was  inherent  therein, 
and  Christianity  refined  without  debilitating  this  spirit. 
The  early  church  itself  was  democratic,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  be  so  by  its  position.  It  had  acquired  great 
possessions.  By  the  lay  aristocracy,  these  possessions 
and  the  influence  they  gave  the  churchmen  soon  be- 
came a  subject  for  envy.  To  make  head  against  this, 
the  policy  of  the  church  was  to  educate,  civilize,  and 
elevate  the  commons;  and  on  all  occasions  to  side  with 


them,  and  when  needful  to  relieve  their  necessities.  By 
the  efforts  of  the  clerical  order,  who  were  the  teachers 
of  law  as  well  as  of  religion,  the  "  lex  communis," 
or  common  law,  was  gradually  formed.  Its  object  was 
to  protect  life,  limb,  liberty,  and  property;  and  after 
Alfred  to  a  great  extent  it  effected  these  purposes.  It 
did  not  interfere  with  that  military  service,  which,  even 
in  Saxon  times,  the  holders  of  lands  were  compelled  to 
render :  but  it  protected  the  weak  against  the  strong, 
and  threw  its  shield  over  the  individual  of  whatever 
rank.  We  have  seen  how  popular  the  abdication  of 
military  service  by  the  politic  Canute,  in  favour  of  the 
bishop,  and  the  creation  of  the  palatinate,  had  ren- 
dered that  astute  monarch.  The  first  attempt  of  the 
Norman  conquerer  to  introduce  the  more  onerous  and 
rigorous  feudal  system  into  Durham  and  Northumber- 
land, accordingly  produced  a  storm  of  discontent  and 
disaffection.  Egelwin,  the  bishop,  following  the  ex- 
ample of  Odo  of  Canterbury,  the  primate,  and  the 
southern  clergy,  had,  after  Harold's  death,  submitted 
to  William  and  sworn  allegiance  to  him  at  York.  The 
two  earls,  Edwin  and  Morcar,  had  done  the  same. 
The  submission  of  the  leaders  failed,  however,  to  quiet 
the  population ;  and  north  of  the  Ouse,  insurrection 
only  slumbered  until  some  overt  act,  on  the  part  of  the 
Norman  government,  should  awake  it.  Of  this  William 
had  been  warned  ;  but  his  was  not  a  nature  to  concili- 
ate those  who  opposed  him,  if  he  could  crush  them  by 
force,  however  cruelly.  In  pursuance  of  this,  his  con- 
stant policy,  and  flushed  with  conquest,  he  accordingly 
resolved  to  extinguish  discontent  in  these  remote  pro-" 
vinces,  by  force  and  terror ;  and  his  instrument  was 
Robert  Comyn,  one  of  his  Norman  nobility.  Comyn 
appears  to  have  thoroughly  despised  the  people  whom 
he  was  sent  to  intimidate.  The  haughty  and  warlike 
Norman  held  the  more  peaceful  Saxon  cheap :  and  to 
the  remonstrances  of  Bishop  Egelwin,  who  met  him 
on  the  frontier  of  the  bishopric,  and  warned  him  of 
the  deep  irritation  of  the  people,  the  contemptous 
soldier  turned  a  deaf  ear.  He  marched  forward  to- 
wards the  city ;  and  his  route  being  molested  by  the 
indignant  inhabitants,  he  put  to  death  without  mercy 
such  prisoners  as  he  took,  and  entered  Durham  at  the 
head  of  seven  hundred  men,  quartering  his  Norman 
soldiery  amongst  the  citizens.  These  cruelties  at  once 
aroused  the  population.  The  outrages  of  Danish 
marauders  seemed  to  be  renewed,  and  the  result  was, 
that  Comyn  was  besieged  in  the  city  by  the  whole 
posse  comitatiis,  who  were  now  in  full  insurrection. 
The  gates  of  the  city  were  soon  forced :  Comyn,  with 
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Buch  of  the  Normans  as  suryived,  having  entrenched 
themselves  within  a  strong  building,  were  there  belea- 
gored  and  burned  with  the  edifice  in  which  they  had 
taken  shelter.  In  the  conflict  the  cathedral  had  nearly 
shared  the  same  fate.  The  flames  were  seen  to  touch 
the  western  tower ;  when  suddenly  the  wind  shifted 
to  the  east,  and  thus,  ( as  it  were,  by  a  providential 
interference),  preserved  the  sacred  pile. 

For  this  cruel  onslaught  against  a  cruel  oppressor, 
the  conqueror  was  not  long  in  taking  vengeance. 
Sending  forward  a  strong  advanced  guard,  which 
ravaged  the  country  north  of  the  Ouse,  as  far  as 
Northallerton,  William  followed  with  the  main  body 
of  his  troops,  and  carried  massacre  and  conflagration 
over  the  bishopric. 

On  his  approach  to  the  city  of  Durham,  the  monks 
and  other  ecclesiastics  fled  northwards  as  far  as  Lin- 
disfame.  Thither  William  did  not  deign  to  pursue 
them,  but  contenting  himself  with  seizing  upon  the 
church  treasure  at  Durham,  and  burning  some,  and 
plundering  all  of  the  monasteries,  withdrew  his  troops. 
This  sad  visitation  was  the  precursor  only  of  another. 
The  King  of  Scots,  taking  advantage  of  the  defence- 
less situation  of  the  northern  counties,  entered  North- 
umberland, and  finished  the  ruin  which  William  began. 
The  monasteries  of  Wearmouthand  Hartlepool,  which 
the  conqueror's  bands  had  left  unvisited,  the  Scottish 
marauders  burned;  and  as  far  south  as  the  Tees,  all 
was  desolation.*  The  dreadful  lesson,  however,  was 
not  forgotten.  Egelwin  the  bishop,  not  daring  further 
to  exercise  the  privileges  conferred  by  Canute  the 
Dane,  embarked  with  such  treasure  as  he  could  col- 
lect for  Cologne.  He  was,  however,  eventually  forced, 
it  is  said,  by  bad  weather  into  a  Scottish  port,  where 
he  found  refuge :  but  having  engaged  in  some  enter- 
prize  with  the  fugitive  earls  Morcar  and  Edwin,  he  was 
made  prisoner,  and  soon  after  died  in  confinement  at 
Abingdon.  After  his  death  the  see  remained  desolate 
and  without  a  bishop  for  about  twelve  months,  when 
the  king  himself,  in  1072,  nominated 

BISHOP  WALCHER.    1072—1080. 

Walcher,  a  man  said  to  be  distinguished  both  by 
learning  and  piety,  was  a  native  of  Lorraine.  Being 
the  nominee  of  the  monarch,  he  was  permitted  to  claim 

*  Earl  Cospatric,  in  retaliation,  made  a  similar  inroad  into  Cum- 
bria (then  belonging  to  Scotland),  andretomed  with  a  plentiful 
harreat  of  plunder  to  his  castle  of  Bambxough.  After  Malcolm,  who 
was  then  at  Wearmouth,  received  intelligence  of  this,  the  war  assumed 
a  still  more  sanguinary  aspect.  The  Scots,  who  were  impelled  not 
only  by  the  hope  of  plunder  but  also  by  the  thirst  of  revenge,  cxossed 


and  exercise  all  the  privileges  exercised  by  his  prede- 
cessors, since  Canute's  time.  Thus,  the  bishopric  was 
once  more  a  palatinate,  and  the  bishop  a  count  pala- 
tine. The  king  at  the  same  time  conferred  upon  him 
the  earldom  of  Northumberland,  made  vacant  by  the 
deposition  and  death  of  Earl  Waltheof.  Walcher 
thus  united  in  his  person  the  ecclesiastical  rights, 
privileges,  and  revenues  of  the  episcopal  see,  as  well 
as  the  dignity,  power,  and  estates  of  the  earldom.  He 
was,  in  fact,  as  much  as  the  pope  is,  an  independent 
ecclesiastical  prince,  holding  only  nominally  of  the 
king,  but  exercising  de  facto ^  the  powers  of  sovereign- 
ty :  levying  troops,  granting  charters,  coining  money, 
and  establishing  his  own  courts  of  justice  and  equity. 
The  policy  of  this  act  on  the  part  of  the  conquerer 
may  be  appreciated  on  reflection.  The  bishop's  being 
an  elective  dignity,  and  a  catholic  bishop  being 
enjoined  to  celibacy  and  without  direct  heirs  of  his 
body,  was  less  likely  than  a  hereditary  chief,  to  har- 
bour ambitious  projects  of  total  independence,  by 
means  of  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive  with 
Scotland.  The  boundaries  of  the  bishop's  lands  were 
at  this  time  exceedingly  extensive.  With  one  or  two 
trifling  exceptions,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  wapentake  of 
Sadberge  and  the  liberty  of  Barnard  Castle,  neither 
of  which  were  held  of  the  bishop,  the  bishopric 
included  the  entire  tract  between  the  river  Tees  and 
Tyne,  and  north  of  the  river  Tyne,  the  district  of 
Bedlington  or  Bedlingtonshire,  Norham  or  Norham- 
shire.  Holy  Island  and  Craike.  Besides  these,  his 
sway  included  Hexhamshire,  formerly  the  see  of  Wil- 
frid, the  city  of  Carlisle,  and  a  part  of  Teviot  Dale. 
Thus  the  Count  or  Prince  Bishop  Walcher  way  in  truth 
the  great  warden  of  the  Scottish  border;  at  that  time 
a  post  of  which  the  peril  was  quite  commensurate  with 
the  dignity.  The  country  was  distracted  by  civil  dis- 
sensions, half  barbarian,  the  vale  of  Tyne  being  inha- 
bited principally  by  moss-troopers  and  free-booters; 
whilst,  at  the  sametime,  it  was,  in  a  military  point  of 
view,  almost  undefended.  Of  the  Saxons,  who  dis- 
dained to  submit  to  the  Norman  ruler,  many  took 
refuge  within  the  Scottish  border.  Amongst  these  was 
Edgar  Atheling,  the  heir  of  the  Saxon  royal  line,  and 
the  husband  of  the  sister  of  Malcolm  the  King  of 
Scotland.     The  huge  and  noble  fortress,  which  after- 

the  Tyne,  burnt  the  churches  and  tillages,  massacred  the  infimts  and 
the  aged,  and  forced  along  with  them  all  the  men  and  women  able  to 
bear  the  fatigue  of  the  journey.  So  numerous  were  the  captiyee, 
that,  according  to  a  historian  who  was  almost  a  contemporary,  they 
furnished  every  fSarm  in  the  south  of  Scotland  with  Engliah 
slayea. 
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wards  changed  the  name  of  the  old  Boman  station, 
Pons  iBllii,  now  Monkchester,  to  that  of  New-Castle, 
remained  to  be  erected  by  Robert  the  son  of  the  con- 
queror, afterwards  Duke  of  Normandy.    Durham  was 
only  slenderly  defended.     Of  the  Boman  wall  and  its 
chain  of  stations,  a  few  ruins  alone  remained.    Thus 
the  tract  north  of  the  Tyne  was  really  a  debateable 
land;  claimed  alternately  by  English  or  Scotch  op- 
pressors; but  in  a  state  of  perpetual  warfare,  and  of 
course,  all  but  anarchy.     The  morals  arising  out  of 
such  a  state  of  affidrs  were,  of  course,  quite  worthy  of 
it     Religion  was  disregarded.     Education,  except  in 
the  use  of  arms,  was  a  nullity:  and  the  absence  of  law 
and  general  insecurity  of  life  and  property  caused  vice, 
crime,  and  cruelty  to  grow  to  an  enormous  height. 
Nor  were  the  partizans  of  the  bishop  free  from  the 
vices  and  stains  of  the  time.     They  in  return  plun- 
dered and  ravaged  the  fields  of  those  who  marauded 
upon  them :  and  the  Saxon  nobles  who  ventured  to 
remain,  were  singled  out  as  proper  victims  for  Norman 
rapacity  or  cruelty.      This  anarchical    state  at  last 
resulted  in  the  death  of  Bishop  Walcher,  who  appears 
to  have  been  too  good  for  his  position.     Liulph,  a 
Saxon  noble,  of  high  connections,  who  was  himself 
honoured  with  the  friendship  of  the  bishop,  ventured 
to  remonstrate  with  him  on  some  illegal  practices  on 
the  part  of  the  episcopal  officials.     This  rash  inter- 
view was  quickly  revenged  on  the  life  of  the  unfortunate 
Saxon,  who  fell  by  assassination  shortly  after  his  well- 
meant  but  unfortunate  remonstrance.    The  bishop  was 
marked  out  by  the  irritated  Saxon  population,  as  the 
secret  instigator,  or  at  all  events,  protector  of  the 
assassins  of  Liulph,  who  were  certainly  not  arraigned, 
nor  punished,  for  a  crime  too  common  in  those  un- 
settled times.    To  convict  and  punish  the  offenders, 
was  probably  beyond  the  bishop's  power,  situated  as  he 
was,  with  few  adherents,  and  surrounded  by  a  lawless 
and  disaffected  people.    The  result  was,  that  Walcher 
himself  fell  a  sacrifice  to  popular  revenge.    Anxious 
to  clear  himself  of  any  real  participation  in  Liulph's 
murder,  he  proposed  a  meeting  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Tyne-dale,  at  Gateshead;  to  which,  throwing  himself 
rashly  upon  their  better  feelings,  he  repaired  with  a 
slender  train,  slenderly  appointed.    It  would  appear 
that  he  assured!  the  enraged  Tyne-dale  men  that  the 
assassins  should  be  sought  out,  and  if  found,  brought 
to  condign  punishment.     This  proposition  the  half 
civilized  borderers  treated  as  a  mere  plausible  subter- 
fuge to  baffle  their  love  of  retaliation ;  and  a  cry  soon 
axose  of  ^  good  rede,  short  rede — slea  ye  the  bishop !" 
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(the  best  plan  is  the  shortest; — down  with  the 
bishop !)  The  few  guards  who  accompanied  Walcher 
were  immediately  overpowered,  and  the  bishop,  with 
those  who  remained  alive,  took  refuge  in  the  church. 
It  was  no  sanctuary  in  the  eyes  of  such  men  on  such 
an  occasion.  After  some  vain  attempts  to  address  the 
assailants,  which  only  hastened  the  death  of  those  who 
attempted  it,  the  sacred  edifice  was  fired;  and  the 
bishop,  covering  his  face  with  his  ''pallium,"  and 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  delivered  himself  from 
a  cruel  death  by  fire  by  submitting  to  the  swords  of 
the  dalesmen,  who  slew  him  without  mercy  and  with 
circumstances  of  much  barbarity.  His  mangled  body 
was,  after  the  tumult  passed,  conveyed  to  Jarrow 
monastery  by  the  monks  and  thence  to  Durham,  iu 
the  cathedral  of  which,  his  bones  repose. 

Some  historians  assert  that  the  actual  homicide  of 
the  unfortunate  Walcher  was  due  to  the  weapon  of 
Eadred  Bus,  grandson  to  Uchtred,  Earl  of  Northmn- 
berland.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  the  death  of 
Liulph,  and  the  fate  of  the  bishop,  were,  in  consequence 
of  an  insurrection  of  the  entire  Tyne-dale  population. 
After  the  catastrophe  at  Gateshead,  the  assailants  en- 
tered Durham,  where  they  besieged  the  bishop's  casUe 
for  a  few  days,  in  vain,  and  then  dispersed,  dreading 
the  vengeance  of  the  king.  It  was  not  long  in  finding 
them.  Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  sent  by  William  for  the  purpose,  ravaged  the 
north,  and  revenged,  on  guilty  and  innocent  alike,  the 
death  of  Walcher.  The  king  followed ;  and  as  by  way 
of  reparation  for  his  own  indiscriminate  cruelties,  be- 
stowed rich  gifts  on  the  shrine  of  St  Cuthbert,  and 
added  to  the  patrimony  of  the  Saint  the  lands  of 
Howden  and  Waltham,  restoring  also  Billingham. 
During  his  stay  at  Durham,  it  is  related  that  the  Con- 
queror insisted  upon  being  shown  tiie  incorruptible 
body  of  the  saint,  but  was  baffled  by  a  sudden  indis- 
position which  seized  him  after  hearing  mass  in  the 
cathedral ;  a  somewhat  suspicious  circumstance.  As 
was  usual  in  these  times,  some  prodigies  were  beMeved 
to  have  preceded  the  massacre  of  the  unfortunate 
bishop,  which  it  was  said  was  predicted  by  a  man  who 
was  seized  with  a  trance  at  Bavensworth,  and  nearly 
buried  in  that  condition.  If  so,  the  prophecy  may 
have  helped  to  bring  about  its  own  fulfilment. 

These  disorders  caused  the  see  of  Durham  to  remain 
vacant  for  upwards  of  six  months,  when  the  Conquerer, 
in  1082,  nominated,  and  caused  to  be  elected  as 
bishop,  the  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Vincent,  in 
Normandy,  a  man  of  great  learning  and  ability. 
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BISHOP  WnXIAM  DE  CARILEPHO.     1028—1096. 

The  new  bishop  foiuid,  as  might  be  expected,  the 
bishopric  in  total  confasion,  which  he  seems  to  have 
energetically  set  to  work  to  remedy.  To  aid  him  in 
restoring  order,  and  as  a  tribute  to  his  great  leniency, 
probably,  he  was  appointed  by  the  king  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  an  office  mostly  held,  in  medisBval  times,  by 
ecclesiastics,  who  then  monopolised,  or  nearly  so,  such 
learning  as  was  suflfered  to  exist.  Gregory  the  VII.,  then 
Pope,  haying  issued  the  customary  bull  directing  the 
restoration  of  the  see,  the  king  added  his  royal  con- 
firmation of  all  its  temporal  rights  and  privileges. 
The  new  prelate  seems  to  have  followed  out  the  policy 
of  his  luckless  predecessor,  Walcher.  He  transferred 
the  secular  clergy  to  other  churches,  and  brought  the 
monks  from  Wearmouth  to  Durham,  which  had  been 
the  intention  of  Bishop  Walcher.  The  peace  of  the 
episcopate  of  William  de  Carilepho  was,  however,  des- 
tined to  be  troubled  by  civil  broil,  as  that  of  his  pre- 
decessor had  been. 

On  the  9th  of  September,  1087,  the  Oonquerer  died 
at  Caen,  in  Normandy,  a  strange  mixture  of  high 
talent,  religion,  and  ferocity.  When  death,  at  length, 
was  before  his  eyes,  he  appeared  to  repent  of  much 
that  he  had  done  throughout  his  extraordinary  career. 
Amongst  other  things  he  seems  to  have  doubted  the 
validity  of  his  title  to  the  crown  of  England,  as  a 
dignity  really  acquired  by  forca  and  bloodshed,  and  de- 
clined naming  his  successor  authoritatively,  "leaving 
(as  he  was  pleased  to  phrase  it)  his  crown  to  God." 
With  an  inconsistency  not  uncommon  in  these  times, 
when  powerful  yet  highly  superstitious  men  were  per- 
petually attempting  to  make  compromises  between 
rapine  and  conscience,  he  did  his  utmost,  however,  to 
procure  the  accession  of  his  second  son,  William,  to 
the  English  crown,  designing  the  patrimonial  Duke- 
dom of  Normandy  for  his  eldest  son,  Robert.  By 
engaging  the  heads  of  the  clergy  in  England,  in  favour 
of  the  distribution,  he  succeeded  in  this.  A  deviation 
from  the  strict  hereditary  law  was  not,  at  this  era,  un- 
common. The  notion  of  a  divine  right  in  certain 
persons  to  govern,  arose  in  a  later  age ;  and  where 
political  reasons  dictated  the  deviation  and  the  choice 
of  the  people,  who  were  always  formally,  if  not  really, 
made  umpires  in  part,  seemed  to  confirm  it,  it  was 
mostly  acquiesced  in  by  those  most  nearly  concerned. 

William  the  Second,  named  Rufus,  accordingly  suc- 
ceeded his  father ;  but  not  without  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  adherents  and  friends  of  his  elder,  but 
capricious  and  volatile  brother,  Robert    Within  the 


bishopric,  Robert's  claim  was  generally  recognized 
and  his  exclusion  resented.  He  had  become,  by  means 
of  the  profusion  of  a  liberal  disposition,  popular  on 
the  border  where  he  built  the  then  impregnable 
stronghold  of  Newcastle,  where  his  huge  and  massive 
Norman  keep  yet  stands,  defying  change  and  time. 
Accordingly,  Mowbray,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  de- 
clared for  him ;  and  in  this  view  of  the  right  of  the 
eldest,  the  lord  chief  justice  and  bishop  not  un- 
naturally joined.  A  rebellion  was  the  consequence, 
which  the  energy  of  Rufiis  immediately  quelled,  and 
amongst  the  prosecuted  was  Carilepho,  the  bishop, 
who  fled  to  Normandy  to  join  Robert,  now  at  open 
war  with  his  brother.  The  result  was  the  seizure  of 
Durham  by  the  troops  of  Rufus,  who  confiscated  for 
the  time  the  episcopal  revenues  to  the  king's  use ; 
leaving  the  border  undefended  and  denuded  of  soldiery, 
who  were  drafted  by  Rufus  into  Normandy  to  carry  on 
the  struggle  with  Robert. 

An  incursion  by  the  Scotch,  for  the  sake  of  plunder, 
was  sure  to  follow  this  state  of  affairs ;  and  it  ac- 
cordingly did  follow.  Malcolm,  King  of  Scotland, 
passed  the  border,  and  ravaged  the  defenceless  north, 
until  William,  patching  up  a  truce  with  Robert, 
hastened  home  and  rescued  the  bishopric  from  utter 
ruin.  Malcolm's  predatory  band,  unable  to  resist  the 
Norman  discipline,  were  quickly  dispersed ;  and  Mal- 
colm himseK  compelled  to  do  homage  to  the  energetic 
Rufus,  for  his  own  kingdom,  which  act  of  homage  was 
performed  at  Durham. 

William  was  as  politic  as  he  was  energetic  and 
brave.  He  wished  to  conciliate  his  northern  subjects ; 
and  in  pursuance  of  this  wise  plan  he  at  once  restored 
William  de  Carilepho  to  his  see;  and  restored  to  the 
patrimony  of  the  northern  saint,  everything  of  which 
his  lieutenants  had,  for  a  brief  space,  deprived  it. 
Carilepho,  whose  preference  of  Robert's  claim  to  the 
succession  was  no  doubt  honest  and  conscientious, 
was  not  a  man  to  abuse  the  noble  liberality  of  the 
king.  He  resolved  to  employ  his  restored  revenues 
as  liberally  as  they  were  given;  and  the  cathedral 
having  suffered  amidst  the  storms  of  preceding  times, 
the  bishop  commenced  to  rebuild  it,  upon  a  plan 
which  he  had  brought  over  from  Normandy.  He  also 
deposited  in  the  monastery  a  valuable  collection  of 
manuscripts,  which  he  had  collected  abroad.  The 
bishop  did  not  live  to  see  the  new  cathedal  completed, 
nor  did  he  enjoy,  to  the  last,  the  favour  of  the  king, 
who,  though  evidently  disposed  to  conciliate  the 
northern  church,  and  who,  though  he  had  with  that 
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view  added  the  manor  of  Alverton  to  the  patrimony 
of  St.  Cuthberty  yet  saw  cause  to  be  displeased  with 
Ceurilepho,  whose  ambition  seems  to  have  been  to  ren- 
der the  Palatinate,  through  its  ecclesiastical  influence, 
as  powerful  as  possible.  With  this  view  he  had  brought 
to  a  conclusion  the  litigation  as  to  certain  manors, 
claimed  unjustly  by  the  Northumberland  earls ;  and 
he  had  obtained  from  Malcolm,  the  King  of  Scotland, 
by  some  means,  a  grant  of  the  great  Abbey  of 
Coldingham. 

These  proceedings  displeased  Rufus,  who  summoned 
Carilepho  to  Windsor,  to  explain  his  conduct*  Vicis- 
situde had,  however,  -worn  out  the  active  prelate's 
strength,  and  he  never  again  saw  Durham,  dying  at 
Windsor,*  in  1095,  being  still  under  the  king's 
deep  displeasure,  who  probably  suspected  him  of  a 
design  to  render  the  Palatinate  completely  inde- 
pendent. On  his  death,  Rufus  again  seized  and 
converted  to  his  own  use  the  episcopal  revenues,  which 
he  thus  received  for  four  years,  during  which  the  see 
was  without  a  bishop.  In  1099,  however,  Rufus  le- 
lenting,  conferred  by  his  own  act  the  see  upon  his 
favourite ;  a  man  of  reputed  dissolute  manners  and 
little  of  learning. 

BISHOP  RALPH  FLAMBARD.     1099—1128. 

The  new  bishop  took  possession  of  his  see  with  no 
great  public  good  will  in  his  favour.  He  had  already, 
by  the  reckless  partiality  of  Rufus,  been  made  chief 
justiciary  and  procurator  general  of  the  kingdom; 
in  which  capacities  he  was  accused,  perhaps  justly,  of 
exercising  great  oppressions  and  wresting  such  law  as 
the  Normans  acknowledged  in  favour  of  the  cupidity 
of  his  master.  Amongst  other  means  of  enriching 
the  royal  coffers,  he  had  claimed  for  the  king  the  re- 
venues of  the  bishopric  during  the  time  of  its  being 
vacant.  This  was  against  all  ecclesiastical  law  and 
usage ;  but  Rufus  and  his  minister  were  absolute. 

■    I  m  ■  ■■■■■-.  .li-i..    ■■■       ■  II.  ■  ■■    I  I  I      M  .       , 

*  It  was  the  cuBtom  for  the  prior  and  conyent  to  meet  the  funeral 
processions  of  their  bishops  at  the  gate  of  the  church-jard.  The 
body  of  the  departed  prelate  was  buried  in  fuU  episcopal  habiliments, 
with  mitre,  and  crosier,  and  chalice,  and  ring,  generally  of  a  character 
and  metal  intended  merely  for  show,  and  his  seals — ^for  the  bishop  of 
Durham,  in  his  palatinate  and  episcopal  capacity  had,  of  necessity 
many — ^were  either  defaced  and  thrown  into  his  grave,  or  were  con- 
verted into  some  useful  article  of  plate  by  the  convent.  The  chariot, 
or  hearse,  and  the  horses  by  which  it  was  drawn,  were,  from  an  early 
period,  the  fee  of  the  sacrist,  and  other  valuable  mortuary  presents  of 
robes,  books,  &c.,  &c.,  were  made  to  the  church  either  by  the  bishop 
himself  in  his  life-time,  or  by  his  executors  after  his  death.  A  mi- 
nute account  has  been  kept  of  acquisitions  of  this  nature  obtained  by 
the  convent,  from  the  burial  of  Bishop  Carilepho  inl095,  to  the  death 
of  Carding  Langley  in  1438.  The  chapter-house,  we  may  further 
add,  was  tie  daily  scene  of  religious  observance.    Here,  every  mom- 


In  the  midst  of  these  outrages,  the  king  suddenly 
met  his  final  fate  in  this  world  from  an  arrow,  said  to 
be  accidentally  discharged  in  the  direction  in  which  he 
was  pursuing  the  chace,  in  the  New  Forest,  Hamp- 
shire, and  the  lawless  career  of  Flambard  was  brought 
to  an  unexpected  close. 

Henry  Beauolerk,  the  youngest  son  of  the  Conque- 
ror, now  seized  the  crown ;  and  it  was  his  policy  by 
favouring  the  people,  and  by  effecting  to  restore 
something  of  the  old  Saxon  common  law,  to  conciliate 
the  commons  and  retain  them  on  his  side.  Flambard, 
the  bishop,  was  uniyersally  hated ;  and  one  of  Henry's 
first  and  most  popular  acts  was  to  arrest  and  commit 
him  to  the  Tower  of  London.  The  see,  however, 
suffered  with  the  bishop.  Hexham  was  again  separated 
from  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  and  given  to  York. 
The  Teviot-dale  district  was  also  given  up  to  the  see 
of  Glasgow.  The  rest  of  the  revenues  the  king  put 
under  the  administration  of  GeofiGry  and  Escolland^ 
who  accounted  for  them  to  the  royal  exchequer  in  a  roll 
yet  extant 

In  the  meantime,  Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy,  en- 
raged at  being  a  second  time  excluded  by  fraternal 
ambition  from  the  English  crown,  prepared  to  oppose 
Henry,  and  planned  a  second  iuvasion  from  Normandy. 
In  this  enterprise  he  contrived  to  obtain  the  aid  of  the 
ex-bishop,  Flambard,  imprisoned  by  Henry.  The 
story  goes  that  a  long  cord  was  conveyed  to  the 
bishop,  at  the  bottom  of  a  huge  flaggon  of  wine. 
Fkmbard,  as  was  his  wont,  having  feasted  his  attend- 
ants sumptuously,  took  advantage  of  their  convivial 
negUgence,  and  letting  himself  down  from  a  window, 
was  conducted  by  those  iu  the  plot  safely  out  of  the 
fortress,  and  to  the  sea  shore,  where  a  light  vessel  was 
waiting  to  convey  him  to  Normandy. 

Henry,  now  alarmed,  and  trusting  rather  to  his 
skill  in  negociation  than  in  arms,  contrived  at  length 

ing  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock,  the  monks  met  together  to  pray 
for  the  souls  of  their  departed  bishops  and  benefactors.  The  first 
notice  in  the  property  acquired  by  the  convent  upon  the  death  of  a 
bishop,  is  that  of  Carilepho,  (ob.  1095,  4  Non.  Jan.)  At  his  exequies, 
the  convent  had  the  litter  and  horses  which  conveyed  his  body  from 
**  Yindcsor"  to  Durham,  and  the  following  ornaments  belonging  to 
his  chapel : — Five  copes,  3  white  and  2  black.  Three  casules,  2  white 
and  1  black,  with  a  large  stole  and  maniple,  embroidered  at  the  end. 
A  white  doth,  for  the  altar.  A  small  silver  censer.  A  small  silver 
pitcher.  Two  candlesticks  of  brass  gilt.  A  little  candlestick  of  silver* 
His  seals  were  broken,  and  offered  to  St.  Guthbert.  Booxs : — ^The 
church  had  by  gift  of  the  said  bishop,  a  Bible  in  two  volumes,  and 
other  books,  of  which  there  is  a  catalogue  in  the  beginning  of  the 
second  part  of  the  said  Bible,  as  follows.  ♦•••  There  is  a  blank  here 
in  the  roll,  but,  singularly  enough,  the  volume  referred  to  is  stiU  in 
the  library,  and  contains  the  list  alluded  U>,—Baine, 
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to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  with  the  volatile  and  reck- 
less  Bobert)  one  of  the  stipulations  of  which  was  the  re- 
storation of  the  bishop  to  his  see.  This  Henry 
honourably  fulfilled ;  and  his  new  position  seems  to 
have  wrought  a  favourable  change  in  the  alleged  cha- 
racter of  the  former  tool  of  the  tyrannical  Bufus.  He 
was  not  restored  to  his  political  nor  legal  offices,  but 
he  received  as  bishop  a  renewed  charter  from  the 
hands  and  under  the  seal  of  Henry,  which  restored 
and  confirmed  all  the  former  immunities  of  the 
bishopric.  The  Palatine  franchise  was  fully  acknow- 
ledged ;  and  the  rights  of  the  bishop  over  all  royal 
chases,  forests,  and  warrens  betwixt  the  rivers  Tyne 
and  Tees.  By  another  charter,  Henry  also  restored 
to  the  see  Burdon,  Ayecliffe,  and  Carleton,  to  which 
a  claim  had  been  set  up.  The  bishop,  now  confining 
his  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  see,  became  popu- 
lar where  he  had  been  made  odious  under  Bufus.  He 
added  to  the  walls  of  the  cathedral,  and  made  a  line 
of  communication  between  it  and  the  castle,  which  he 
also  greatly  strengthened.  He  also  built  Framwell- 
gate  bridge,  below  the  castle ;  and  strengthened  the 
approaches.  In  short,  Flambard,  evidently  a  man 
both  of  energy  and  talent,  became  one  of  the  most 
active  and  powerful  of  the  prelates  of  Durham. 

Intent  on  checking  the  marauding  expeditions  of 
the  Scotch  border  moss-troopers,  Flambard  began  and 
partly  completed  the  strong  border  fortress  of  Nor- 
ham,  on  the  precipitous  banks  of  the  Tweed ;  and  he 

*  Ab  an  instance  of  this  may  be  adduced  a  passage  from  the  learned 
but  anonymous  author  of  the  answer  to  the  once  famous  Petit's  Trea- 
tise, on  the  Origin  of  Parliaments ;  who,  treating  of  the  quarrel  be- 
tween King  John  and  his  clergy,  and  quoting  Matt.  Paris  for  his 
authority,  thus  proceeds : — **  The  king,  incensed  with  these  proceed- 
ings, banished  the  bishops,  put  their  abbys,  bishopricks,  and  priories 
under  the  custody  of  laymen ;  confiscated  their  rents  and  goods ; 
caused  their  bames  and  granaries  to  be  broken  up,  and  their  com  to 
be  sold ;  and  also  the  Focaria,  or  domestic  concubines  of  the  clergy  to  be 
seized  and  taken  into  custody,  and  by  the  redemption  of  them  raised 
a  great  sum  of  money."  This  is  decisive  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
cdibacy  of  the  clergy  in  the  thirteenth  century,  about  which  period 
we  also  read  of  priests  being  "  siispended"  for  having  **dvas  Uxores'*; 
the  term  "  Uxor"  being  applied  by  the  courtesy  of  these  times  to 
females  thus  connected,  and  the  duality  being  held  as  virtual  bigamy, 
though  not  bigamy  in  the  eye  of  the  law. 

t  For  proof  that  the  Eucharist  was  thus  administered  in  the  diocese 
of  Durham  from  1800  to  1500,  we  append  the  foUowing  ex- 
tract from  the  very  curious  and  valuable  **  Observations  on  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,"  by  the  Rev.  Matthew  Plummer,  M.A„  who  on 
this  subject  thus  speiks : — '*  The  following  arc  extracts  from  the 
ancient  account-rolls  of  the  parish  of  Norham,  in  the  diocese  of  Dur- 
ham. The  stipend  of  the  vicars  consisted  of  a  money  payment  made 
to  him  by  the  prior  and  convent  of  Durham,  to  whom  the  great  and 
small  tithes  were  reserved  by  the  bishop^  In  consequence  of  this, 
the  prior  and  convent,  as  rectors  of  the  parish,  were  boimd  to  provide 
for  the  services  of  the  church.      They  appointed  a  tithe-proctor. 


also  built  and  endowed  Kepier  Hospital  In  short, 
bishop  Fhimbard  appears  to  have  been  one  of  those 
men  whose  principles  are  loose,  but  whose  talents  are 
great,  and  who  became  good  or  bad  according  to  the 
pressure  of  circumstances.  Whilst  thus  doing  his 
duties  as  Prince  Bishop,  in  some  points,  he  exhibited 
a  mixture  of  munificence,  energy,  licentiousness,  and 
rapacity.  Munificent  as  to  public  works,  he  yet  en- 
dowed his  natural  children  and  legitimate  nephews, 
with  many  manors  and  livings ;  and  whilst  building 
hospitals  with  one  hand,  he  enriched  the  offspring  of 
his  unlawful  amours  with  the  other. 

It  ought,  however,  to  be  understood  in  our  estimation  of 
Balph  de  Flambard  and  other  ecclesiastics  open  to  the 
same  censure,  that  the  celibacy  of  the  secular  priests, 
(who  were  not  monks,)  as  a  matter  of  necessary  disci- 
pline, was  yet  undetermined,  de  facto.*  The  lower 
clergy  resisted  it,  (as  was  only  natural,)  as  long  as 
they  could ;  and  during  the  period  of  transition  there 
are  abundance  of  curious  documents  which  prove  that 
the  female  connexions  of  the  clergy,  occupied  a  sort 
of  middle  ground,  between  the  wife  and  concubine, 
which  was  recognized  by  society  as  then  constituted. 
In  truth,  much  of  that  which  is  now  part  of  the  es- 
tablished canons  and  discipline  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  was  then,  only  in  that  state,  which  modem 
sophists  style  '^  developement."  This  was  the  case 
both  with  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  and  the  administra- 
tion of  the  sacrament  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,t  neither 

whose  duty  it  was  to  receive  the  tithes,  and  to  detail  the  necessary  ex- 
penses he  had  incurred  in  the  execution  of  his  office,  paying  the  balance 
to  his  superiors.  From  these  accounts  the  following  extracts  are  taken. 

1.  A.D.  1300—1301.  William  de  Forde,  proctor. — "  Six  flagons  of 
wine,  bought  for  the  said  festival  of  Easter,  3s." 

2.  A.D.  1329 — 1330.  Brother  Michael  de  Chilton,  proctor. — "Six 
flagons  of  wine  for  the  communion  of  the  parishlonerB,  as  is  the  cus- 
tom of  that  parish." 

3.  A.D.  1333—1334.  Brother  Michael  de  Chilton,  proctor.—"  Six 
flagons  of  wine  bought  against  the  said  festival  of  Easter,  4s." 

4.  A.D.  1888—1389.  Brother  Michael  de  Chilton,  proctor.— "In 
wine  bought  for  the  commimion  of  the  parishioners,  18  flagons,  12s." 

6.  A.D.  1341—1342.  The  proctor's  name  iUegible.— "  In  12  fla- 
gons  of  wine  bought  for  the  communion  of  the  parishioners  at  the 
festival  of  Easter,  8s. 

6.  A.D.  1344—1345.  The  proctor's  name  illegible.—"  In  12  flagons 
of  wine  bought  for  the  communion  of  the  parishioners  at  the  festival 
of  Easter,  9s.  6d. 

7.  A.D.  1360—1361.  Bichard  de  Chester,  proctor.— "In  four 
flagons  of  wine  for  the  said  churches  (Norham  and  ComhiU  a  chapel 
of  ease  to  the  parish)  for  the  communion  of  the  parishioners,  4s." 

Carriage  of  said  wine  from  Newcastle  to  Norham,  12  pence. 

For  sixteen  years  it  seems  this  arrangement  ceased,  the  small 
tithes  being  received  by  the  vicar,  but  the  deed  of  endowment  coa- 
tains  an  express  clause  that  the  vicar  provide  wioe  pro  communiorm 
Parochineanorum.  After  sixteen  years,  the  former  arrangement  being 
renewed,  we  find 
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of  which  was  established  in  its  present  Boman  Ca- 
tholic strictness,  in  the  time  of  Bishop  Balph  de 
Flambard.  From  the  time  of  Dunstan,  the  monk,  up 
to  King  Henry  the  III.,  the  various  pontiffs  and  higher 
clergy  had  in  vain  struggled  to  impose  a  complete  ce- 
libacy on  the  secular  clergy ;  and  in  the  remote  parts 
of  Christendom,  and  amongst  the  rest  in  the  north  of 
England,  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  ad- 
ministered in  two  kinds  long  after  Some  had  withheld 
the  cup  from  the  laity. 

In  these  united  pursuits,  dictated  alternately  by 
public  spirit  and  cupidity.  Bishop  Flambard  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  He  has  been  more  harshly 
treated  by  historians  than  perhaps  he  deserved.  From 
the  period  of  his  return  to  his  see,  till  his  death*  in 
1128,  he  was  not  an  unpopular  bishop,  though  more 

8.  A.D.  1460—1461.  Sir  John  Kyrke,  proctor, — "  In  wine  bought 
for  the  communion  of  the  pariBhioners  this  year,  2s.  4d." 

9.  A.D.  1472—1473.  Bobert  Saunderson,  proctor. — **  In  bread  and 
wine  bought  for  the  communion  of  the  parishioners  this  year  48.  2d." 

10.  A.D.  1614 — 1616.  Robert  Saunderson,  proctor. — "Vot  bread,  wine, 
and  wax  no  aUowance  is  made  here,  because  the  Ticar  is  obliged  to 
supply  aU  these  things,  as  evidently  appears  firom  a  oompoaition  made 
between  the  Xx>rd  Bishop  of  Durham  and  the  prior  of  the  same,  con- 
cerning the  vicarage  there." 

This  entry  refers  to  a  lawfal  transaction  which  obliged  the  Ticar  to 
furnish,  his  church  with  those  requisites  which  had  been  previously 
supplied  by  Us  patrons. — ^Vide  "  Raine'e  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of 
Durham.    Durham,  Feb.  18,  1825." 

*  Flambard,  (ob.  1 128).  At  the  funeral  of  Bishop  Ralph,  tiie  church 
had  from  his  chapd  four  copes,  one  ornamented  with  many  small 
pearls,  another  green,  decorated  with  great  griffins,  called  the  cope  of 
St.  Cuthbert,  because  in  it  he  was,  during  the  time  of  this  bishop,  car- 
ried firom  the  little  church  (in  the  cloister)  into  the  choir,  and  two  others 
embellished  with  great  peacocks,  a  casule  of  indigo  colouTt  with  large 
orfrays  (embroidery  in  gold,)  with  a  stole  and  maniple  with  great 
archangels  in  embroidery,  two  albs  with  peacocks,  a  silver  censer, 
two  great  pieces  of  tax>estry,  which  once  were  suspended  on  each 
tide  of  the  choir,  and  palls,  copes,  casules,  tunics,  and  dalmatics. 
After  his  death,  his  seals  were  broken  and  offered  to  St.  Cuthbert. 

t  At  the  accession  of  Bishop  Flambard,  the  revenues  of  the  bishop- 
ric weve  estimated  to  be  in  the  money  of  that  day,  about  three  Aim- 
iredpotmde  per  mmwn,  a  sum  which,  to  modem  ears,  soiuids  so  meanly 
as  to  border  upon  the  ridiculous.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  arrive  at  an 
estimate  of  the  value  of  money  in  the  time  of  William  Rufus  and 
Hanry  the  First,  which  shaU  approximate  nearly  to  the  truth ;  but 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  difference  between  the  value  of  money 
throughout  the  reign  of  Henry  Beauderk,  and  its  value  at  this  time 
is  enormous.  Whether  England  at  that  era  possessed  its  propor- 
tionate share  of  the  precious  metals,  as  compared  with  more 
cominercial  countries,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  metals  are  diffused 
by  means  of  foreign  trade ;  and  England,  in  this  unsettled  and  tu- 
multuous time,  had  little  foreign  trade.  If^  however,  we  can  trust 
to  Rapin,  Fleetwood,  and  other  writers  who  treat  of  the  period,  the 
money  prices  of  commodities  were  wonderfully  low,  during  the  v^ole 
time  of  Henry  the  First.  A  fiat  sheep,  according  to  these  authors, 
was  "  sold  fbr  a  groat,"  of  the  money  of  that  day.  Now  the  pound 
txKtj  of  silver  being  then  coined  into  twenty  shillings  only,  the  shil- 
ling of  Henry  the  First  must  have  contained  rather  more  than  three 
times  as  much  of  the  precious  metal  aa  is  contained  in  our  current 
shilling ;  and  as  the  groat  was  tme-third  ef  the  shilling,  Henry's 
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than  suspected  of  irreligion.  His  death  was  like  his 
life,  inconsistent.  Feeling  his  end  approach,  he  en- 
deavoured to  make  a  late  reparation  for  wrongs  com- 
mitted during  a  series  of  years.  Such  possessions  as 
he  had  withheld  for  his  own  purposes  from  the  church, 
he  restored,  and  remitted  all  debts  due  to  him ;  leaving 
to  the  poor  his  personal  wealth,which  was  considerable. 

BISHOP  GALFRID  RUFUS.     1133—1140. 

After  the  death  of  Flambard,  the  king's  policy  led 
him  to  keep  the  see  vacant  during  five  years,  through- 
out which  time  the  crown  received  the  revenues; 
exacting  even  payment  of  those  debts  which  Flambard 
in  late  repentance  of  former  rapacity  had,  when  on  his 
death-bed,  remitted.!  At  length,  the  king  feeling  the 
scandal  which  this  course  at  last  excited,  procured  the 

groat  of  silver  must  have  weighed  fully  as  much  as  a  shilling  of 
Queen  Victoria.  Thus  then  a  sheep  which  now  sells  for  thirty  shil* 
lings,  sold  for  one  thirtieth  of  that  amoimt  in  the  time  of  Henry 
Beauclerk,  and  the  shilling  must  consequently  have  been  thirty  times 
as  valuable  ;  for  it  is  clear  the  difference  must  have  been  in  the 
money  and  not  in  the  sheep.  Profits  were  then  vastly  higher  than 
modem  rates  of  profit;  and  a  sheep,  less  intrinsically  valuable  than 
an  average  sheep  of  the  present  time,  would  then  seU  for  much  more, 
owing  to  the  higher  rate  of  profit.  The  eiher  groat  of  Henry,  must 
probably,  therefore,  have  been  in  exehangeable  value,  fuUy  worth 
thirty  ehUtinffa  of  Victoria ;  and  if  this  be  an  approximation  to  the 
truth  as  to  the  comparative  general  values  of  the-  money  of  the  two 
periods,  this  would  make  the  bishops'  income,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  First,  equal  to  nine  thomand  p§r  aumum  of  our  present  currency. 
But  this  is  not  all.  In  those  times,  taxes  upon  the  necessariea,  or 
even  luxuries  of  life,  hardly  existed.  The  expenses  of  the  crovni 
were  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  crown  lands  ;  and  the  militia 
were  provided  by  the  manorial  lords  and  those  who  held  imder  them. 
Hence,  in  this  reign,  nine  thousand  pounds  must  have  gone  far  further 
in  the  purchase  of  commodities  than  the  same  sum  does  now,  when 
the  prices  of  various  articles  of  common  consumption  are  trebled  by 
the  complicated  incidence  of  taxation  and  its  consequences,  or  some- 
timee  even  more  than  that.  If  we  compare  the  cost  of  living  in  Eng- 
land now,  with  that  of  living  in  other  countries,  at  this  time,  where 
taxes  are  lighter,  we  shall  find  the  difference  very  great.  As  for  in- 
stance, it  has  been  computed  that  in  the  town  of  Bremen,  a  few  years 
ago,  an  establishment  which,  in  the  north  of  England,  would  cost 
one  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  might  be  supported  upon  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty  pounds.  But  taxation  in  Bremen,  in  1840,  was  hea- 
vier than  in  England  in  1100.  In  point  of  fact,  therefore,  nine 
thousand  pounds  then,  would  have  gone  further,  in  power  of  pur- 
chasing, than  twenty-seven  thousand  pounds  now ;  and  to  this  last  sum 
the  bishops'  revenues  were  really  equal.  This,  when  we  consider  the 
then  uncultivated  state  of  these  districts,  is  a  proof  how  great  a  hold 
the  church  in  these  unsetUed  times  had  got  upon  the  land,  and  amply 
accoimts  for  the  attempt  made  by  Henry  the  Second  and  his  barons 
a  few  years  after,  to  crush  the  influence  and  diminish  the  acquisitions 
of  the  clergy,  who,  by  means  of  their  vast  possessions,  and  by  always 
taking  the  side  of  the  people,  had  become  a  match  for  the  lay  aristo- 
cracy, and  who,  after  Becket's  struggle,  continued  to  be  so 
through  some  centuries.  As  a  further  proof  of  the  growing 
wealth  of  the  bishopric,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  the  time 
of  Prior  Fossour,  in  1372,  application  was  made  to  Rome  by  King 
Edward  III.,  to  have  the  church  of  Hemingbury,  in  Yorkshire 
appended  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Cuthbert.  This,  however,  the 
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election  of  his  chancellor,  Galfrid  Rafus^  an  ecclesi- 
astic of  great  learning  and  ability,  and  of  excellent 
character.  Galfrid's  episcopate  was,  however,  disturbed 
by  the  civil  dissention  of  a  disastrous  time. 

In  1436,  King  Henry  I.,  after  a  short  and  sudden 
illness,  died  in  France,  leaving  only  one  legitimate 
daughter,  the  Empress  Maud,  or  Matilda,  a  weak  and 
haughty,  but  violent  and  rapacious  woman.  In  these 
times,  a  female  accession  to  any  throne  was  the  sure 
precursor  of  civil  war.  The  hereditary  principle 
neither  was  nor  could  be  maintained  at  a  period,  when 
to  retain  a  firm  hold  of  the  reins  of  royal  power,  the 
courage,  policy,  and  energy  of  a  man  were  requisite. 
This  was  now  the  case  ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  the  pre- 
cautions of  the  late  king  to  secure  the  succession  to 
his  daughter  Matilda,  the  throne  was  seized  by  Ste- 
phen of  Blois,  an  intrepid  warrior,  but  nothing  more. 
No  part  of  England  felt  the  disastrous  effects  of  this 
dispute  about  the  crown  more  than  the  see  of  Durham. 
David,  king  of  Scotland,  was  related,  by  her  marriage, 
to  the  Empress  Matilda,  and  naturally  espoused  her 
cause.  He  was  also  himself  of  the  royal  Saxon  line- 
age, and  hated  Stephen  as  an  obtrusive  foreigner. 
The  bishopric  soon  felt  the  cruel  consequences  of  the 
unhappy  posture  of  affairs.  David  had  laid  claim  to 
the  earldom  of  Northumberland,  for  his  son,  as  line- 
ally descended  from  the  Saxon  earl,  Waltheof.  This 
claim  he  now,  as  a  diversion  against  Stephen,  enforced 
by  an  army,  with  which  he  penetrated  as  far  as  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne ;  whilst  Stephen,  with  an  opposing 
force,  occupied  Durham.  These  hostilities  were  ter- 
minated by  a  truce,  which,  however,  only  lasted  for  a 
few  months ;  when  David  again  crossed  the  border, 
surprised  and  took  Bishop  Flambard's  strong  border 
fortalice  of  Norham,  and  ravaged  the  bishopric  up 
to  the  very  walls  of  Durham  ;  whence  he  returned  to 
Scotland,  laden  with  booty,  the  first  object  of  all 
border  strategy.  By  the  offer  of  a  league  with 
Bishop  Galfrid,  who  was  desired  to  hold  the  Palatinate 
for  the  Empress  Matilda,  the   see  obtained  a  short 

Pope,  Gregory  II.,  seemB  yery  properly  to  haye  refused  to  sanction. 
His  epistle  to  the  king  shows  the  flourishing  position  of  the  monastery 
at  that  time,  when  civil  broils  had  ceased  to  exhaust  its  means  and 
drive  away  its  vassals.  The  king's  letter  had  asked  this  favour 
**  propter  necessitates  eis  incumbentes,"  "on  account  of  difficul- 
ties which  pressed  upon  them."  The  Pope  adduced,  as  his  ground 
of  refusal,  "  the  populousness  and  other  excesses  thereof."  Gregory, 
in  short,  plainly  told  the  king  he  was  informed  that  the  monasteries 
were  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons  in  all.  That  they  had  four 
dependant  abbies,  where  priors  had  been  instituted,  and  thirteen 
dependent  parish  churches,  besides  others,  to  which  they  had  the 
right  of  collation.  He  added  that,  so  far  from  being  in  pecuniary 
diffici^lty,  his  information  led  him  to  believe  that  they  w:ere  opulent 


repose  whilst  this  negotiation  lasted.     This  was  not 
long. 

Galfrid,  the  bishop,  probably  despairing  of  the 
success  of  the  once  haughty  and  weak  Matilda,  re- 
fused David's  overture,  who,  in  revenge,  reduced 
Norham  to  ruins,  and  again  entered  England  at  the 
head  of  a  strong  but  undisciplined  army  of  border 
free-booters.  This  force  enabled  David  not  only  to 
ravage  the  bishopric,  but  to  cross  the  Tees,  and  pene- 
trate some  miles  into  Yorkshire.  Here  his  fortunes 
changed.  The  Archbishop  of  York,  at  the  head  of  a 
large  body  of  troops,  encountered  the  Scottish  king 
and  his  army,  laden  with  plunder,  near  Northallerton, 
and  totally  routed  them.  The  battle  is  known  as  that 
of  "The  Standard."  The  consecrated  host  was 
carried  in  a  silver  casket,  mounted  on  a  tall  pole  or 
mast,  and  surrounded  by  the  banners  of  St.  Peter, 
St.  John  of  Beverley,  and  St.  Wilfrid  of  Ripon, 
in  the  van  of  the  English  army :  and  to  the  influence 
of  these  saints  the  superstition  of  the  time  attributed 
the  disgraceful  defeat  of  King  David,  which  was  no 
doubt  owing  to  the  comparative  discipline  and  courage 
of  the  troops  opposed  to  him,  who  was  merely  the 
general  of  an  army  bent  on  plunder  rather  than  war, 
and  without  any  general  impulse,  save  that  of  carry- 
ing home  as  large  an  amount  of  booty  as  possible. 
This  victory  produced  a  peace  between  the  Scottish 
and  English  border.  The  Earldom  of  Northumber- 
land was  ceded  to  Henry,  Prince  of  Scotland,  whilst 
David,  on  his  part  confirmed  the  privileges  of  the 
bishop  on  behalf  of  the  Empress  Matilda,  who  was 
now  predominant  for  a  time  in  England.  At  this 
juncture  Bishop  Galfrid,  worn  out  with  anxiety,  died, 
in  the  midst  of  unsettled  times  and  a  succession  still 
disputed  by  force  of  arms.  His  decease*  took  place 
in  1140,  and  gave  rise  to  a  most  singular  usurpjation, 
which  is  a  strong  evidence  of  the  sad  state  of  England 
at  this  period,  by  a  Scotch  ecclesiastic,  named  William 
Cumin,  a  priest  in  the  confidence  of  Bishop  Galfrid, 
and  the  witness  of  his  last  moments. 


enough  to  be  licentious  and  ostentatious ;  so  much  so,  that  when  they 
travelled,  they  were  attended  by  three  or  four  mounted  seryants, 
making  an  appearance  inconsistent  with  that  humility  which  their 
vows  bound  them  to  cultivate.  Nor  did  the  Pope  hesitate  to  inform 
the  king  that  to  ostentation  abroad  they  added  domestic  excesses  and 
luxuries,  which  ought  to  be  discountenanced.  So  much  for  the  state 
of  the  church  in  the  prosperous  reign  of  Edward  the  Third. 

*  Galfrid  Rufus,  (ob.  1140).  At  his  exequies,  the  church  had  his 
funerals f  and  from  his  chapel  a  cope  called  '*  Zaphirus,"  a  thick 
black  casule,  a  black  alb  (ita)  with  small  lines  of  gold,  a  black  stole 
and  maniple  lined  in  the  same  manner,  a  Bilver  censer,  and  the  other 
things  belonging  to  the  chapel  of  the  bishop.  After  his  death,  his 
seals  were  broken  and  offered  to  St.  Cuthbert. 
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THE  TJSXJBPER  CUMIN.     1140—1148. 

William  Cumin  was  a  Scotchman,  a  man  of  more 
talent  than  principle,  who,  in  the  neighbouring  king- 
dom, had  held  offices  of  some  trust  and  dignity.  He 
had  passed  from  Scotland  into  England;  and  being 
an  ecclesiastic  and  well  versed  in  business,  became  a 
confidential  agent  of  Bishop  Galfrid  Bufus  in  his  de- 
clining years.  Cumin  saw  that  the  prelate's  Ufe  was 
drawing  to  a  close,  when  he  formed  the  audacious 
scheme  of  seizing  upon  the  palatinate  and  bishopric 
by  force,  and  making  it  by  the  aid  of  an  alliance,  of- 
fensive and  defensive,  with  Scotland,  a  completely  in- 
dependent principality.  In  this  wild  enterprise  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  he  was  prompted  by  David, 
King  of  Scotland,  who,  in  his  turn,  must  have  been 
worked  upon  by  the  representations  of  the  Saxon  re- 
fugees, who  would  of  course  point  out  the  importance 
of  erecting,  if  practicable,  a  barrier  like  this  between 
the  English  power  and  the  most  assailable  part  of  the 
Scottish  border.  In  furtherance  of  this  treacherous 
but  daring  undertaking.  Cumin  had  the  address  to  se- 
cure in  his  own  interest  the  whole  of  those  who  were 
in  attendance  on  the  dying  bishop's  person,  including 
the  officials  who  commanded  the  castle.  That  this 
•must  have  been  effected  by  munificent  promises  is 
evident  enough.  It  was,  however,  successfully  accom- 
plished ;  and  perceiving  Galfrid  now  drawing  towards 
his  latter  end,  Cumin  feigned  a  sudden  necessity  for 
visiting  Scotland^  whether  he  went,  having  arranged 
beforehand  with  his  fellow-conspirators  that  the  per- 
late's  decease  should  be  kept  secret  until  his  return 
from  his  expedition.  His  object  had  clearly  been  to 
assure  the  Scottish  monarch  that  aU  was  secure,  and 
to  assure  himself  of  Scotch  co-operation.  After  he 
had  been  absent  some  short  time,  Bishop  Galfrid  ex- 
pired, and  his  decease  was  kept  a  profound  secret  un- 
til within  a  week  before  Cumin's  return,  which  took 
place  without  loss  of  time. 

On  Cumin's  arrival  he  boldly  proclaimed  his  pre- 
tensions to  the  episcopate ;  and  assuming  for  the  mo- 
ment the  character  of  a  zealous  adherent  of  the  Em- 
press Maud,  he  obtained  powerful  support  within  the 
bishopric,  where  Stephen  of  Blois  was  not  popular. 
To  his  claims,  however,  the  ecclesiastics  were  totally 
opposed.  They  flatly  refused  to  elect  him.  The 
Bishop  of  Winchester  was  at  that  time  Papal  Legate 
in  England;  and  to  him  Cumin,  through  the  medium 
of  Matilda  herself,  applied  without  success.  The  le- 
gate ignored  his  claims.  In  the  meantime,  the  Scot- 
tish monarchy  in  furtherance  of  the  plot,  had  not 


hesitated  to  enter  the  bishopric  as  the  guest  of  Cumin, 
and  to  proceed  to  Durham.  His  influence,  however, 
was  resisted  by  the  arch-deacon  and  the  other  ecclesi- 
astics, who  probably  saw  through  and  disdained  the 
whole  nefarious  arrangement,  and  Cumin  was  still 
only  bishop  in  expectancy. 

At  last,  seeing  that  negotiation  was  vain,  the 
Scottish  king  and  Cumin  threw  off  the  mask  and  re- 
sorted to  open  violence.  They  for  the  most  part  se- 
cured the  support  of  the  armed  part  of  the  population; 
and  the  borderers,  to  whom  civil  strife  was  ever  wel- 
come, were  for  Cumin.  The  clergy  were,  therefore, 
by  Cumin's  order,  subjected  to  a  mild  but  strict  im- 
prisonment, whilst  Cumin  seized,  without  further 
ceremony,  on  the  temporalities,  exercising  the  autho- 
rity of  Prince  Palatine,  de  facto.  In  vain  did  the 
usurper  and  contrivers  of  this  nefarious  plot,  however, 
continue  to  endeavour  to  force  the  clergy  to  elect  him 
bishop.  The  arch-deacon  was  firm:  and  Cumin  in 
rage  banished  him,  together  with  Conyers  the  con- 
stable of  the  castle,  who  also  demurred,  from  the 
precincts  of  the  see.  Forgery  was  his  next  device. 
He  contrived  and  fabricated  feigned  apostolic  missives 
from  Rome  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  the  legate, 
purporting  to  confirm  his  claims,  and  ordering  his 
election  to  be  completed ;  adding  at  the  same  time  a 
papal  confirmation  of  the  title  of  Matilda  to  the 
English  crown. 

This  unprincipled  fraud  was,  however,  seen  through, 
and  the  ecclesiastics  continued  to  be  immoveable. 
They  further  took  secret  steps  to  communicate  with 
Rome,  to  explain  their  situation  and  the  true  views  of 
Cumin ;  and  to  induce  the  Pope  to  send  direct  and 
peremptory  orders  for  the  regulai*  election  of  a  bishop, 
whenever  or  however  it  might  be  done.  "With  this  the 
Pope  complied ;  and  some  of  the  ecclesiastics,  eluding 
Cumin's  guards,  reached  York,  and  there  elected  their 
dean,  William  de  St.  Barbara,  bishop. 

BISHOP  WILLIAM  DE  ST.  BARBAEA.     1143—1153. 

As  soon  as  the  dean  heard  of  this  transaction,  he 
journeyed  northward,  and  after  a  conference  with  the 
clergy,  at  Wintingham,  was  induced  to  accept  the 
perilous  dignity  iJius  offered  him.  But  although 
bishop,  he  was  all  but  banished  from  his  see.  Cumin 
and  his  men-at-arms  held  Durham,  and  controlled  the 
greater  part  of  the  palatinate  ;  and  it  was  only  by  the 
courage  and  steadfastness  of  Conyers  of  Bishopton, 
the  hereditary  constable  of  Durham  castle,  that  he  at 
last  found  shelter  at  Bishopton,  a  hold,  which>  after 
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the  fashion  of  these  unsettled  times,  Conyers  had 
strongly  fortified,  and  held  in  defiance  of  Cumin  and 
his  followers.  Here  some  of  the  holders  under  the 
bishop  did  homage  for  their  lands,  and  the  position  of 
ftfEurs  seemed  so  much  ameliorated,  that  St.  Barbara 
ventured  to  approach  Durham,  in  the  hope  that  the 
usurper  might  now  see  the  inutility  of  further  resis- 
tance. In  this  he  was  disappointed.  Surrounded  by 
Cumin's  adherents,  he  was  compelled  to  take  sanctuary 
in  St.  Gyles'  church,  near  Kepier;  from  which  he 
fled  to  Bishopton,  and  afterwards  to  the  stronghold  of 
Thomlaw,  which  received  him. 

Thenceforward  a  desultory  civil  strife  seems  to  have 
continued,  with  little  intermission,  between  the  parti- 
sans of  Bishop  St.  Barbara  and  the  intruder  Cumin. 
Aifter  much  devastation,  a  truce  was  agreed  upon, 
in  virtue  of  which,  in  order  to  wait  the  decision  of  the 
Pope,  Cumin  and  the  bishop  shared  the  revenues;  the 
usurper  still  securing  to  himself  the  castle  and  city  of 
Durham,  the  first  of  which  was,  in  these  rude  times, 
believed  to  be  proof  against  all  assault.  No  decision 
was,  however,  obtained,  and  civil  violence  again  broke 
forth,  in  the  course  of  which  the  bishop,  having  ven- 
tured to  approach  Northumberland,  was  attacked  by 
a  body  of  borderers,  under  the  nephew  of  the  usurper, 
and  saved  his  life  only  by  taking  sanctuary  in  the  ven- 
erable church  of  Jarrow.  Escaping  from  Jarrow,  the 
harrassed  bishop  sought  a  precarious  refuge  at  Lindis- 
fame,  where  he  received  the  news  of  the  loss  of  his 
fortalice  at  Thomlaw,  which,  the  bishop's  cause  being 
now  deemed  desperate,  was  delivered  up  to  the  usurper 
of  the  see. 

The  only  opposers  of  Cumin  were  now  the  faithful 
constable  of  Durham  castle,  Roger  Conyers,  and  two 
other  lords  of  manors,  D'Escolland  and  Buhner. 
Between  their  followers  and  those  of  Cumin,  a  barbar- 
ous and  sanguinary  strife  was  continued,  through  many 
months;  Cumin  holding  the  castle  whilst  the  city  and 
vicinity  declared  for  the  bishop.  But  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland  having  taken  possession  of  the  fort- 
ress of  Thomlaw,  which  he  held  to  watch  the  course 
of  events.  Cumin  at  last  began  to  despair  of  his  cause. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  was,  that  the  fortune  of  arms 
was  now  visibly  declaring  for  King  Stephen.  The 
Empress  Maud  had,  by  a  mixture  of  haughtiness,  rapa- 
city, and  imbecility,  disgusted  her  own  adherents,  and 
was  beginning  to  be  deserted  by  all.  Cumin  had  held 
possession  in  her  name,  and  that  name  was  now  no 
protection.  After  another  vain  attempt  of  the  Scottish 
king  to  patch  up  all  accommodation    at  Newcastle 


between  the  usurper  and  the  bishop.  Cumin,  fearful  of 
the  vengeance  of  Stephen  who  was  now  acknowledged 
king,  saw  at  last  the  necessity  of  yielding ;  and  on  the 
bishop's  again  approaching  Durham,  surrendered  him- 
self,  and  with  aU  his  followers,  pretending  deep  con- 
trition for  his  wickedness ;  and  throwing  himself  upon 
the  bishop*s  mercy. 

That  Cumin  had  secured  lenity  before  this  act 
cannot  be  doubted.  He  was  accordingly  pardoned  by 
the  bishop,  and  some  ecclesiastical  penance  imposed 
upon  him,  as  retribution  for  years  of  violence,  cruelty, 
and  bloodshed.  His  nephew  was  dealt  with  in  a  simi- 
lar spirit  of  moderation,  and  had  the  castle  and  manor 
of  Northallerton  assigned  to  him. 

William  de  St.  Barbara  was  formally  enthroned  at 
Durham,  in  1144,  Cumin  having  usurped  the  power  of 
the  palatinate  for  nearly  five  years.  The  remainder 
of  his  episcopate  was  serene  and  untroubled.  Stephen 
had  now  also  obtained  firm  possession  of  the  sceptre; 
and,  under  him,  St.  Barbara  exercised  the  full  powers 
of  prince -bishop,  even  as  far  as  coining  money,  and 
issuing  it  from  a  mint  begun  by  Galfrid  Rufiis. 

The  only  stain  upon  him,  if  it  be  a  stain,  was  the 
impunity  he  agreed,  or  perhaps  was  forced,  to  extend 
to  the  ecclesiastical  savage.  Cumin,  whose  only  refine- 
ment seems  to  have  been  the  invention  and  perpetra- 
tion of  new  cruelties  upon  those  who  opposed  his 
usurpation.  Some  of  these  atrocities  seem  almost 
incredible.  Cumin  is  said,  by  means  of  apertures 
made  in  the  wall  of  their  prison,  to  have  exposed  the 
naked  feet  of  his  captives  to  the  severity  of  a  long 
winters'  night;  to  have  plunged  others  into  the  frozen 
Wear,  and  kept  them  there  until  rigid  with  cold ;  to  have 
suspended  others  across  ropes,  with  heavy  weights 
attached  to  the  neck  and  feet ;  and  lastly,  to  have  used 
a  punishment,  similar  to  that  of  the  "  Iron  Boot"  of 
Scotland  and  France ;  ("  genus  supplicii  exquisitum, 
quo  simul  in  arctissimo  loculi  spatio  membra  coUide- 
bant");  conjointly  with  which  tortures,  he  is  reported 
to  have  loaded  his  prisoners  with  heavy  fetters,  and 
occasionally  to  have  famished  them  ! 

After  an  episcopate  of  nine  years,  during  which  he 
seems  to  have  been  generally  beloved,  the  bishop, 
William  de  St.  Barbara,  died  on  the  J  4th  November, 
1152. 

BISHOP  HUGH  PDDSEY.     1153—1195. 

As  soon  as  Bishop  William  de  St.  Barb»*a  had  ex- 
pired, the  archdeacon  of  the  diocese,  and  the  prior  of 
the  monastery  of  St.  Cuthbert,  preferred  their  respec- 
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tive  claims  to  the  episcopate.  Between  them  the 
clergy  seem  to  have  hesitated  long ;  and  this  delay 
occasioned  an  election  of  a  very  different  character. 
The  treasurer  of  York  and  archdeacon  of  Winchester, 
was  Hugh  Pudsey,  a  secular  priest  of  high  rank  and 
connections.  He  is  said  to  have  been  nephew  to  King 
Stephen ;  but  if  legitimately  so,  it  cannot  be  shown 
how  the  relationship  resulted.  He  was,  however,  both 
ambitious  and  powerful;  and  aware  of  the  difficulty  that 
had  arisen  at  Durham,  he  took  means  to  procure  his 
own  election,  and  thus  decided  the  dispute.  This 
nomination  seems,  from  unknown  reasons,  to  have 
given  deep  offence  at  York.  The  archbishop  not  only 
disputed  the  legality  of  the  election,  but  threatened 
to  excommunicate  the  monks  of  St.  Cuthbert,  unless 
6ome  propitiatory  penance  was  performed.  This,  it  is 
said,  was  actually  done  at  Beverley,  after  the  fashion 
of  "the  flagellanto,"  with  "  a  whip  of  knotted  cords ;" 
after  which  Pudsey  appealed  to  Rome,  and  proceeded 
thither,  accompanied  by  a  splendid  train  both  of  eccle- 
siastics and  vassals  of  the  bishopric*  The  holy  father 
first  objected  to  his  youth,  for  he  was  only  twenty-five 
years  of  age.  Pudsey 's  conjoined  talents  and  influ- 
ence, however,  at  length  overcame  the  papal  scruples, 
and  he  was  consecrated  by  the  Pope,  in  person,  on 
the  20th  December,  1158;  after  which  he  made  a  tri- 
umphal entry  into  his  see,  where  he  was  enthusiasti- 
cally received  by  the  population,  who  were  dazzled  by 
his  rank,  influence,  and  ostentation;  for  his  manners 
were  secular  as  well  as  his  priesthood. 

In  October,  1154,  his  patron,  King  Stephen,  died, 
find  was  succeeded  by  the  son  of  the  Empress  Maud, 
Henry  11.,  a  monarch  of  restless  ambition,  but  great 
talents  for  government;  thoughrapacious,  arbitrary,  and 
unscrupulous  in  the  extreme. 

With  Henry,  Pudsey*s  relations  seem  to  have  been 
of  a  critical  nature.  On  the  occasion  of  the  matri- 
monial affiance  of  Maud,  Henry's  daughter,  under 
pretence  of  levying  an  aid.  Bishop  Pudsey  was  com- 
pelled by  the  king  to  render  a  detailed  account  of  the 
military  tenures  and  holdings  of  the  palatinate.  This 
was  questionless  a  device  to  ascertain  his  actual 
strength;  for,  as  Prince  Palatine,  he  owed  no  such 
return  to  the  crown  in  point  of  law.  The  account, 
however,  was  given  and  is  yet  extant.  It  proves  that 
the  military  resources  of  the  palatinate  were  formida- 
ble, whilst  its  position  with  regard  to  Scotland  ren- 
dered those  resources  still  more  important. 

After  this  period  arose  that  extraordinary  and  ill- 
understood  conflict  between  King  Henry  and    the 
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famous  Thomas  k  Becket,  first  Chancellor  and  after- 
wards Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  backed  by  the  Pope 
and,  secretly,  by  the  ecclesiastics;  but  openly  by  the 
commons  of  England.      During  this  great  conflict, 
there  seems  reason  to  believe  that  Bishop  Pudsey 
favoured  Becket,   whose  principal  ecclesiastical  foe 
was  the  Archbishop  of  York,  Pudsey's  early  opponent. 
In  the  conflict  the  Pope  was  victorious,  though  at  the 
expense  of  Becket's  life — ^who  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his 
determination  to  support  the  church  in  the  popular 
course  she  at  that  time  found  it  necessary  to  her  exis- 
tence to  take ;  and  Pudsey  had  evidently  come  out  of 
the  struggle  with  bitter  and  hostile  feelings  against  the 
king,  with  regard  to  whom  we  soon  after  find  him 
acting  a  very    questionable  part.      Soon   after    the 
disastrous  issue  of  his  attempt  to  crush  the  power  and 
diminish  the  property  of  the  church,  who  now  found 
her  very  existence  depend  upon  gradually  reviving  the 
old  free  Saxon  common  law,  and  lopping  by  degrees, 
the  limbs  of  the  feudal  tree,  he  became  in  another 
scene   of   trouble.      Henry  had  during  life,  broken 
through  every  moral  tie  that  stood  betwixt  him  and 
the  gratification  of  his  master  passion,  power  and 
lust;  and  by  his  licentious  conduct  seems  to  have 
outraged  and  turned  to  gall  all  the  better  feelings  of 
his  Queen,  Eleanor.     This  vindictive  woman  at  length 
succeeded  in  exciting  Henry's  own  sons  to  rise  in 
rebellion   against  what    they    conceived   to   be    his 
tyranny.     This  rebellious  spirit  ended  in  open  resist- 
ance in  Anjou  and  the  other  continental  possessions, 
of  the  English  monarch ;  and  this  war,  as  usual,  was 
accompanied  by  aggressions  on  the  part  of  the  Scotch. 
Preparations    were  made,  whilst  Henry   was    in 
Normandy  reducing  his  rebellious  sons,  to  extend  that 
rebellion  to  England;   and  in  these  plots  Bishop 
Pudsey  seems  to  have  been  deeply  implicated.     He 
permitted  the  Scotch  troops  to  cross  the  border,  with- 
out resistance,  and  march  through  the  bishopric  as 
friends.     He  had  permitted,  at  Hartlepool,  the  landing 
of  a  corps  of  auxiliary  troops,  from  Flanders ;  and  he 
allowed  the  Scotch,    together  with  the  Flanderean 
mercenaries,  to  garrison  and  strengthen  his  strong- 
hold at  Northallerton.     As  to  the  bishop's  designs, 
there  could  hardly  exist  any  doubt,  when  the  whole 
combination  was  quashed  by  the  king's  sudden,  unex- 
pected, and  triumphant  retuiTi.     Pudsey  was  now  in 
great  jeopardy ;  and  had  it  not  been  Henry's  policy  at 
this   critical  time   to  avoid,  if  possible,  any  further 
exasperation  of  the  church,  which  would  have  inter- 
fered with  his  plans,  to  complete  and  consolidate  his 
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conquest  of  Ireland,  the  bishop  would  unquestionably 
have  suffered  the  full  effects  of  Henry's  resentment. 
Henry's  ambition,  however,  was  always  uppermost. 
Peace  and  good  will  at  home  were  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  form  a  kingdom  in  Ireland ;  and  to  conciliate 
the  church,  Pudsey  was  suffered  to  compromise  his 
treason  by  a  heavy  fine  and  the  surrender  to  the  king, 
of  all  his  castles,  and  amongst  the  rest,  the  stronghold 
at  Northallerton,  which  Henry's  policy  led  him  to 
level  with  the  ground. 

This  severe  lesson  seems  to  have  had  little 
effect  upon  the  grasping  mind  of  the  bishop,  whose 
ambition  was  equal  to  that  of  his  master.  The 
endeavours  of  Henry's  unnatural  children  to  de- 
throne their  father  only  ended  with  his  life ;  and  of 
the  difficulties  with  which  these  cruel  dissentions, 
embittered  the  close  of  the  king's  days,  Pudsey  un- 
scrupulously availed  himself.  Continental  troubles, 
and  a  vow  which  the  king  had  made  to  take  up  the 
cross  and  oppose  Saladin  in  Palestine,  had  at  last 
exhausted  Henry's  means,  and  Pudsey  was  employed 
by  hinn  to  negociate  with  Scotland  for  pecuniary  aid 
to  this  holy  enterprise.  This  enterprise  Henry  never 
accomplished  ;  worn  out  by  the  ingratitude  and  civil 
dissentions  of  his  sons,  in  1189,  he  died,  leaving  his 
repentant  son  Bichard  to  complete  the  adventure. 
Henry  had  left  to  his  successor  an  impoverished 
exchequer.  The  bishop,  ostentatious  and  luxurious, 
was  rich;  and  he  gladly  drew  upon  the  episcopal 
treasury  to  purchase  from  King  Richard's  necessity 
rather  than  his  will,  the  earldom  of  Northumberland, 
and  the  wapentake  of  Sadberge,  which  was  then 
severed  from  the  see. 

The  ambitious  prelate,  excited  by  these  honours, 
even  went  so  far  as  to  offer  to  accompany  the  king  on 
his  pious  expedition,  and  affected  to  commence  pre- 
parations. Richard  seems,  however,  to  have  deemed 
the  bishop's  gold  a  better  and  safer  auxiliary  than 
his  military  force ;  and  by  the  offer  of  accumulated 
honours  at  home,  Pudsey  was  induced  to  lend  the 
sums  intended  for  his  own  equipment  to  the  king. 
Besides  the  earldom  of  Northumberland,  he  was  made 
chief  justiciary  of  England  and  governor  of  Wind- 
sor castle  and  town;  and  during  King  Richard's 
absence  in  Palestine,  the  kingdom  being  divided  into 
lieutenancies,  the  Bishop  was  made  viceroy  over  the 
whole  district  north  of  the  Humber.     This  extension 

*  Amongst  other  works,  this  prelate  had  compiled  under  his  direc- 
tion, after  the  fashion  of  Doomsday  Book  made  by  the  Conqueror, 
a  statistical  account  of  the  whole  Palatinate,  exhibiting  the  tenures 


of  this  aspiring  prelate's  power  helped,  however,  to 
destroy  it.  The  south  of  England  was  under  the 
joint  care  of  the  bishop  of  Ely  and  others,  who  were 
of  no  disposition  to  brook  the  ambitious  and  restless 
intrigues  of  Pudsey.  After  Richard's  departure  on  his 
chivalrous  and  disastrous  crusade,  Pudsey  was  accused 
of  treasonable  designs ;  and  having  been  induced  to 
come  to  London  to  meet  the  charge,  Ely  committed 
him  to  the  tower  as  a  suspected  traitor.  After  giving 
hostages  for  his  fealty,  and  resigning  his  government 
of  Windsor,  his  earldom  of  Northumberland,  and  his 
governorship  of  the  fortress  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
he  was  released,  but  subject  to  a  kind  of  surveillance, 
under  which  he  remained  until  the  Bishop  of  Ely's 
power  was  wrenched  from  him  by  Prince  John,  the 
king's  brother,  and  the  barons  whom  his  haughtiness 
and  tyranny  combined  against  him. 

In  the  midst  of  these  intestine  troubles.  King  Bichard, 
whose  ransom  had  been  paid  to  the  Duke  of  Austria, 
into  whose  power  he  had  fallen,  returned  to  England. 
Pudsey,  who,  under  the  pretext  of  procuring  money 
to  ransom  the  king,  had  got  together  large  sums,  em- 
ployed those  very  treasures  in  mitigating  the  wrath  of 
his  needy  sovereign.  He  gave  the  king  two  thousand 
marks  for  the  restored  earldom  of  Sadberge,  and 
employed  the  rest  in  public  works  of  magni&cence  or 
utility.  The  Qalilee,  or  west  chapel  of  the  cathedral, 
was  the  foundation  of  Pudsey.  He  built  the  original 
Elvet-bridge,  and  greatly  added  to  the  strength  of  the 
walls  of  the  city,  and  also  restored  such  parts  as  had 
been  destroyed  during  the  conflicts  caused  by  Cumin's 
audacious  usurpation.  He  built  additions  to  the  for- 
tress at  Northallerton,  and  founded  an  hospital  there. 
He  also  founded  and  endowed  the  great  hospital  at 
Sherbum.  Darlington  church  was  also  finely  restored 
by  him,  and  an  episcopal  residence  was  added  to  it,  long 
since  destroyed.  Lastly,  he  rebuilt  Norham  castle, 
adding  a  keep  of  enormous  strength,  and  other  works, 
the  ruins  of  which  yet  remain.* 

His  religious  donations  are  equally  liberal.  He 
erected  a  shrine  at  Jarrow  to  the  venerable  Bede,  and 
to  the  church  of  Bede  gave  a  cross  and  chalice  of 
solid  gold.  He  added  to  the  wealth  of  the  priory  of 
Finchale,  founded  by  one  of  his  sons,  and  confirmed 
to  the  nuns  of  St.  Bartholemew,  in  Newcastle,  certain 
possessions  within  the  borough  of  Durham.  He  also, 
as  Prince  Palatine,  incorporated  by  charter  the  towns 


of  aU  the  estates,  &c.,  &c.  It  is  stiU  extant,  entitled  the  Bolden 
Book,  and  is  a  curious  and  useful  record  of  the  wealth,  the  social 
state,  and  manners  of  the  period. 
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of  Gateshead  and  Sunderland,  and  the  city  of  Dur- 
ham, which  owes  its  first  municipal  charter  to  the 
munificent  policy  of  Bishop  Pudsey.  He  was  now, 
however,  seventy  years  of  age;  and,  in  the  midst  of  all 
these  splendid  schemes,  death  suddenly  overtook  him. 
Having  some  negociation  with  the  king,  he  was  pro- 
ceeding southwards,  but  was  suddenly  indisposed  at 
Craike,  in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  a  surfeit  or 
indigestion,  arising  from  excesses  at  table.  He  went 
on  to  Doncaster,  but  continuing  to  get  worse,  he  was 
conveyed  by  easy  stages  back  to  his  residence  at  How- 
den,  when  he  at  last  prepared  to  meet  the  stem  dealing 
of  death,  which  a  silly  prophesy  had  induced  him  to 
hope  might  be  still  distant.  As  was  usual  with  men 
of  his  character,  he  tried  to  make  a  hasty  atonement 
when  on  his  death-bed,  to  all  whom  he  had  wronged ; 
but,  ambitious  to  the  last,  took  measures  to  transmit 
to  his  successors  the  earldom  of  Sadberge,  which  he 
bought  of  King  Richard.  Having  made  these  mixed 
arrangements,  he  expired,  and  was  buried  in  the 
chapter  house  at  Durham,  leaving  three  natural  sons, 
born  before  his  exaltation  to  the  episcopate.* 

Bishop  Pudsey's  character  may  be  briefly  summed 
Hp.  It  was  as  remarkable  as  it  was  imperfect.  Exalted 
into  a  prince  bishop,  he  played  the  first  character  to 
admiration  but  marred  the  last.  Worldly  honours 
were  his  real  worship.  Having  obtained  the  earldom 
of  Northumberland,  the  king  is  said  to  have  laughed 
on  his  being  girded  with  the  sword  of  an  earl,  saying, 
''  I  can  make,  it  seems,  a  young  noble  out  of  an 
old  priest  r*     In  his  government  of  the  palatinate 

•Hugh  Pudsey,  (ob.  1194.)  At  his  exeqiiies,  the  church  had  the 
hones  bringing  his  body  and  chapel  from  his  manor  of  Houedon,  to 
Durham,  and  from  his  chapel  a  cross  and  chalice,  both  of  pure  gold, 
a  reading  desk  of  silyer  gilt,  his  mitre,  staff,  sandals,  and  other  epis- 
copal habiliments.  Nine  casules,  of  which  the  first  is  of  red  "samete," 
nobly  (nobiliter)  embroidered  with  plates  of  gold,  and  bezants,  and 
many  great  pearls,  and  precious  stones ;  the  second  red,  the  third 
black,  with  griffins,  and  stars  of  gold,  and  precious  stones.  The 
other  six  of  "samete"  of  divers  colours.  Three  stoles  and  three 
maniples,  of  which  one  stole  and  maniple  are  red,  with  kings  and 
towers  in  embroidery.  Five  copes,  one  of  which  is  red,  another  black, 
embroidered  with  griffins  and  stars ;  the  third  black,  the  fourth  green, 
embroidered  with  flowers  and  stars ;  and  the  fifth  black,  with  borders 
of  gold.  Ten  embroidered  albs,  the  first  red,  ornamented  with  eagles 
having  two  heads  in  small  circles  ;  the  second  red,  with  griffins  and 
flowers  in  large  circles  ;  the  third  large  and  green,  with  griffins ;  the 
fourth  of  Indian  colour  (?  indigo),  with  griffins,  lions,  and  flowers  in 
small  circles  ;  the  fifth  and  sixth  green,  with  stripes  and  flowers ;  and 
another,  with  apostles.  Two  of  "  samete,"  one  red  and  the  other 
black,  with  large  gUt  borders :  two  black,  and  embroidered,  called 
«  sandales" — ^a  large  censer  silver  gilt,  two  small  silver  candlesticks, 
four  linen  cloths  for  the  altar,  ingeniously  stitched,  two  without 
frontels,  the  third  with  a  frontel  embroidered  with  the  image  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  and  twelve  apostles  gilt,  around  whose  head  are  stitched 
on  pearls ;  and  the  fourth  with  a  frontel  of  silk.    He  (Pudsey)  made 


he  realised  the  description  of  Cataline,  by  Sallust, 
"  avidus  alieni,  sui  profusus."  He  seized  on  manors 
on  pretended  forfeitures,  and  exacted  every  penny 
from  his  vassals  that  could  be  obtained ;  but  the  trea- 
sures so  obtained  were  applied  lavishly,  in  many  cases, 
to  works  of  utility  and  charity.  His  personal  conduct 
was  similar ;  he  was  licentious,  luxurious,  and  osten- 
tatious, but  often  generous  and  munificent.  In  short, 
as  a  civil  governor  he  was  one  of  the  ablest,  as  an 
ecclesiastic  one  of  the  worst  of  the  bishops  of  Dur- 
ham.    He  died  March  3,  1194. 

BISHOP  PHILIP  DE  PICTAVIA.     1195—1208. 

After  Pudsey's  decease.  King  Richard  recommended 
the  election,  after  an  interval  of  a  year,  of  Philip  of 
Poictou ;  a  favourite  of  his  own,  and  this  monarch's 
recommendation  was  equivalent  to  a  command,  such 
was  the  respect  and  awe  in  which  he  was  held.  Philip 
was  a  native  of  Aquitaine,  and  a  man  of  talent  and 
learning ;  but  not  even  in  priests*  orders.  This  lack 
was  supplied,  however,  after  some  demur,  by  the  Bishop 
of  Uandafi^  who  ordained  him,  and  the  new  bishop 
was  consecrated  by  Pope  Celestine,  at  Rome,  in  1197. 
Under  his  government,  the  afEoirs  of  the  bishopric 
appear  to  have  for  some  time  gone  on  tranquilly 
and  prosperously,  with  one  exception.  This  was  a 
dissention  between  the  bishop  and  the  monks  of  St. 
Cuthbert,  who,  not  daring  to  disobey  the  wish  of  King 
Richard  I.,  were  yet  very  unwilling  to  see  him  bishop, 
and  opposed  him  in  every  way.  This  disagreement 
produced  some  scenes  disgraceful  to  the  church.    A 

also  the  three  large  silyer  basins  set  with  crystals,  with  their  crooks, 
or  lamps  to  bum  before  the  high  altar  day  and  night,  in  veneration 
of  St.  Cuthbert  and  the  relics ;  and  another  to  surround  the  altar, 
upon  which,  in  the  shape  of  a  crown,  lights  were  placed  on  the 
higher  festiyals.  For  the  maintenance  of  these  lights,  he  and  the 
Prior  assigned  to  the  sacrist  a  moiety  of  the  tithes  of  Biwell  and 
Edlingham.  The  church  also  had  by  gift  of  the  said  bishop  the  fol- 
lowing books :  A  Pontifical.  A  Bible  in  four  large  volumes;  another 
Bible  in  two  volumes.  The  Decretals.  Three  copies  of  the  Sen- 
tences. Four  Psalters  glossed,  and  four  not  glossed.  Three  copies 
of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  glossed.  The  Morals,  in  3  volumes.  The 
Scholastic  History.  A  Gregorian.  The  four  Gospels  glossed,  in  se- 
parate volumes.  St.  John  glossed.  The  five  books  of  Moses  glossed. 
Exodus  glossed.  The  Twelve  Prophets,  and  Ysaias  glossed.  A  book 
of  Evangelical  Expositions.  Sedulius.  The  Epistles  of  Peter  Ble- 
sensis.  A  book  beginning  '*  Jesus  was  led  into  the  Wilderness.*' 
The  Decretals  of  Yvo.  The  Itinerary  of  Clement.  Ysidore  the 
Etymologist.  Ambrosius  de  Officiis.  Solinus  on  the  Miracles  of  the 
World.  A  book  on  the  Origin  of  Evil.  John  Comubiensis  ou  the 
Manhood  Assumed.  The  Sermons  of  Peter  of  Ravenna.  Tully  on 
Friendship.  The  Gospel  of  NicodemuSr  Three  Benedictionals.  A 
Missal.  A  Map  of  the  World  (mappa  mundi).  Two  Prijcians. 
Two  books  on  Rhetoric.  Claudius  Magnus.  Versus  Moyici  Mona- 
chi.  The  life  of  Om  the  Simple  (Omi  simplicis).  An  Abbrevia- 
tion of  Scolastic  History.    Five  Antiphonars  and  four  Gradals. 
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constant  denial  of  rights  on  both  sides  took  place,  and 
this  led  to  violent  assertions  of  prescriptive  privileges, 
after  the  fashion  of  these  times.  On  one  occasion, 
the  bishop  seems  to  have  blockaded  the  convent,  and 
having  closed  up  also  the  road  to  and  from  the  abbey 
well,  starved  the  monastics  into  submission  to  some  of 
his  claims.  On  the  occasion  of  another  dispute,  as  to 
the  manorial  rights  of  the  abbey  of  Finchale,  the 
bishop  destroyed  all  their  fish  reservoirs  communicat- 
ing with  the  Wear ;  and,  on  another  quarrel,  killed  all 
the  cattle  in  Bear-park. 

These  scenes  were  of  no  advantage  to  the  church, 
and  after  the  death  of  the  popular  King  Richard,  and 
the  accession  of  the  weak,  tyrannical,  and  headstrong 
John — who  was  a  strange  mixture  of  obstinacy, 
rashness,  irresolution,  and  moral  cowardice — ^the 
dissentions  which  agitated  and  had  nearly  severed  the 
kingdom,  were  felt  in  the  bishopric.  John's  quarrel 
with  the  Pope  was  briefly  this.  The  ancient  Christian 
usage  of  the  election  of  bishops  by  the  people  awrf 
clergy,  had  been  long  usurped  by  the  clergy  alone,  who 
chose  thus  their  own  favourites.  It  often  happened, 
however,  that  the  kings  wished  to  interfere,  and  when- 
ever a  dispute  occurred,  the  monarch  was  sure  to  do 
so  to  gain  patronage  for  himself.  John's  dispute  arose 
out  of  the  election  of  the  celebrated  Stephen  Langton, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  whose  name  stands  first  on 
the  roll  of  Magna  Charta.  The  monks  of  Canterbury 
had  elected  one  man,  and  the  suffiragan  bishops  another. 
John  had  endeavoured  to  support  the  bishop's  election 
against  the  monks',  but  the  Pope  beingappealed  to,  chose 
neither,  but  prevailed  on  the  deputation  of  monks  to 
choose  Langton,  a  man  of  great  talents,  courage,  and 
popular  qualities.  The  Pope's  choice  was  really  far  the 
best;  but  the  election  enraged  the  king  to  a  high  degree, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Durham  having  himself  been  really 
elected  by  Richard  I.,  in  spite  of  the  Durham  monks, 
with  whom  he  was  at  mortal  feud,  naturally  sided  with 
King  John,  and  supported  him  to  the  utmost.  The 
consequences  are  notorious.  The  main  body  of  the 
clergy  siding  with  the  Pope  against  the  king's  preten- 
sions to  interfere  in  the  election  of  bishops,  John  used 
violent  means  to  gain  his  point,  seizing  their  posses- 
sions, and  commiting  other  illegal  and  unpopular  acts. 


*  Philip  de  Pictayia,  (ob.  1208.)  At  his  exeqiiies,  the  church  had 
his  funerals,  and,  belonging  to  his  chapel,  his  mitre,  and  staff,  and 
other  episcopal  habiliments.  Also  six  embroidered  copes,  two  red, 
one  ornamented  with  great  lions,  and  the  other  with  stars  and  birds, 
with  two  heads ;  and  two  black,  one  ornamented  with  lilies,  and  the 
other  with  men  on  horseback ;  the  fifth  green,  with  lions  of  a  mode- 
rate size,  and  flowers ;  and  the  sixth  white,  with  two-headed  birds. 


In  this  unhappy  dispute  the  kingdom  was  divided, 
part  of  the  barons  disapproving  of  John's  arbitrary 
methods,  and  part  supporting  him.  It  ended  in  the 
kingdom  being  put  under  an  interdict,  and  in  the 
Pope's  at  last  fairly  excommunicating  John,  and  all 
his  adherents.  In  this  excommunication  Bishop 
Philip,  of  Durham,  was  included ;  and  such  was  the 
determination  with  which  he  adhered  to  his  sovereign, 
that  he  died  (a  fearful  idea  in  these  times)  an  excom- 
municated man. 

Bishop  Philip  appears  to     have    been  a  man   of 
great  resolution,  compelled  to  take  a  part  in  times  so 
unsettled,  and  amongst  claims  so  mingled,  that  it  was 
difficult  for  the  most  resolute  and  clear-headed  to 
know  how  to  act,  or  which  side  to  take. 

The  friendship  of  the  king  was  of  temporal  advan- 
tage to  the  see.  Lands  both  in  the  counties  of  York 
and  Lincoln,  to  which  the  bishop  had  some  ostensible 
or  colourable  claim,  were  given  him,  and  all  the  pala- 
tine privileges  were  freely  admitted  and  approved  by 
the  king. 

Bishop  Philip  of  Poictou,  or  de  Pictavia,  died  in 
1208,  whilst  the  land  was  still  under  interdict,  and 
himself  excommunicated  from  the  Christian  church, 
and  was  buried  as  an  outcast  without  Christian  burial 
in  unconsecrated  ground.* 

THE  JNTER-KEGIOJM. 

At  the  moment  of  the  death  of  the  resolute  Bishop 
Philip  of  Poictou,  the  struggle  between  King  John 
and  the  Pope  was  raging.  In  such  a  predicament, 
the  monks  dared  not  to  proceed  to  fill  up  the  vacancy 
by  an  election.  They  had  no  mandates  from  Borne, 
with  which  intercourse  was  cut  off;  and  to  the  king 
they  were,  of  course,  unwilling  to  apply.  At  length, 
a  year  having  elapsed,  the  monks  received  communi- 
cations from  the  Pope,  authorizing  the  election  of 
another  bishop ;  but  they  still  durst  not  openly  obey. 
They  accordingly  in  secret  elected  Bichard,  the  Dean 
of  Salisbury,  but  his  nomination  was  kept  profoundly 
secret,  and  practically  the  see  was  without  episcopal 
government.  This  anomalous  state  of  affairs  contin- 
ued until  John  submitted  to  the  Pope ;  and,  to  the 
disgust  of  aU  but  ecclesiastics,  did  homage  for  his 


Two  red  casules  embroidered,  one  with  thin  plates  of  gold  and  pre- 
cious stones,  and  another  called  the  Tree.  Four  embroidered  albs, 
one  red,  ornamented  with  apostles,  aroimd  whose  heads  are  em- 
broidered pearls ;  two  red,  with  apostles ;  and  the  fourth  green, 
with  smaU  lines  or  stripes ;  and  a  stole  and  maniple  embroidered 
with  bishops.  His  seals  were  broken  after  his  death,  and  offered  to 
St.  Cuthbert. 
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crown,  thus  admitting  that  spiritual  rebellion  inyolved 
temporal  disfranchisement,  a  doctrine  abhorrent  to 
freedom  and  common  sense  as  well  as  true  religion. 

The  Dean  of  Salisbury  was  now,  in  the  eyes  of  men, 
bishop,  but  the  event  was  otherwise.  The  papal 
legate,  oyexjoyed  with  his  victory  over  the  weak  and 
unpopular  John,  now  showed  as  much  deference  as  he 
had  before  exhibited  contempt,  and  pronounced  the 
dean's  election  null,  because  not  confirmed  by  the 
crown.  In  the  Pope's  behalf,  he  then  nominated,  for 
the  royal  approval.  Grey,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  who  was, 
of  course,  chosen,  but  died  before  the  papal  ratification 
of  the  choice  came  from  Rome.  Upon  this  the  monks 
again  claimed  their  privilege  of  electing  the  bishop, 
and  pitched  upon  the  Prior  of  Beverley,  one  of  the 
many  natural  children  of  the  licentious  Henry  II.* 
This  haste  displeased  the  king,  who  was  as  arbitrary  as 
he  was  weak  and  capricious,  and  he  refused  his  assent 
on  the  ground  of  the  admitted  illegitimacy  of  the  prior. 
This  might  have  been  evaded  by  the  prior's  consenting 
to  own  himself  the  son  of  a  reputed  father,  but  this  the 
pride  of  royal  blood  forbade,  and  the  king  prevailed. 

In  these  disgraceful  disputes  the  bishopric  was  in- 
volved for  nine  years,  when  at  length  the  Pope's 
legate,  joining  the  king  against  the  monks,  proposed 
Bichard  de  Marisco,  the  then  chancellor  and  favourite 
of  John,  who  was  elected  and  confirmed  by  the  Pope, 
in  1217,  in  opposition  to  the  convent 

BISHOP  MCHAED  DE  MARISCO.     1217—1226. 

The  chancellor,  now  bishop,  was  more  of  a  politician 
than  a  prelate,  and  being  elected  contrary  to  the  claim 
of  the  convent,  had  their  constant  opposition.  He 
endeavoured,  it  seems,  to  conciliate  them  by  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  their  rights,  but  in  vain.  The  consequence 

*  Modem  research  and  facility  of  publication  haye  brought  before 
the  world  some  documents  whidi  seem  to  show,  that  which  has  al- 
ways been  suspected — the  great  extent  of  misrepresentation  to  which 
Becket's  character  has  been  subjected  by  both  Romanist  and  Pro- 
testant writers :  one  side  attempting  to  show  that  the  whole  straggle 
was  founded  in  gross  superstition ;  the  other  that  he  was  a  martyr  to 
his  devotion  to  Rome.  His  real  aim  was  to  preyent  Henry  n. 
from  Bubyerting  the  rising  liberties  of  his  country,  which  were  then 
emerging  from  Norman  feudalism,  and  which  the  church,  from  a 
principle  of  self-presenration,  aided.  Had  Henry  succeeded,  both 
people  and  clergy  would  haye  been  trampled  under  foot.  The  fi>Uo  w- 
ing  bitter  rhymes,  which  are  attributed  to  Becket,  and  were  first 
published  by  Edelestrand  du  Meril  (Poet :  Papal :  Lot :  lSi7j  prove 
how  little  o(  respect  Becket  had,  or  pretended  to  have,  for  the 
character  of  the  Pope,  who  is  here  lashed  as  '*  Simon  Magus.*' 

"  Ross  fiimt  Saliunca: 

Bomus  Dei  fit  spelunca. 

Simon  Malas  pnefert  bonis, 

Simon  totus  est  in  donis, 

VOL.  I. 


was,  that  the  bishopric,  during  his  episcopate,  was  a 
scene  of  priestly  turbulence  of  no  edifying  kind. 

In  his  mode  of  life,  de  Marisco  was  ostentatious, 
licentious,  and  extravagant ;  and  not  only  wasted  the 
revenues  of  the  see,  but  contracted  heavy  debts.  By 
tbis  conduct  he  laid  himself  open  to  the  attacks  of  the 
convent,  who  publicly  accused  him  of  simony,  sacrilege, 
and  homicide.  Amidst  this  disgraceful  contention,  he 
had  lost  the  favour  of  the  capricious  king,  and  suits 
for  various  oppressions,  illegalities,  and  violences 
were  passed  against  him  on  all  sides.  His  sudden  and 
mysterious  death  ended  them.  Being  on  his  route  to 
London  to  answer  the  charges  now  thickening  against 
him,  he  rested  to  sleep  at  the  abbey  of  Peterborough, 
when  next  morning  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed. 
Whether  the  bishop  died  by  some  sudden  visitation  of 
Providence,  or  by  his  own  deed,  or  by  the  deed  of 
another,  was  never  cleared  up.  The  aspect  of  the 
times  allows  a  wide  latitude  for  suspicion. 

King  Henry  III.,  a  boy,  as  capricious  as  weak, 
and  as  self-willed  as  his  predecessor  John,  though  much 
more  mild  and  humane,  had  succeeded  to  the  throne. 
During  his  long  and,  to  him,  inglorious  reign,  the 
kingdom,  deprived  of  a  governing  mind  and  in  a  state 
of  development  as  to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  was 
torn  by  facftions.  The  weakness  of  the  king,  which 
was  favourable  to  the  emancipation  of  the  commons, 
who  were  now  admitted  to  that  participation  in  the 
legislation  for  which  Becket  struggled,*  was  un- 
favourable to  the  repose  and  good  government  of  the 
church.  Three  parties  contended  for  influence  in 
ecclesiastical  affiiirs,  all  opposed  to  each  other's  claims. 
The  lower  clergy  and  a  major  portion  of  the  higher 
ecclesiastical  dignitaries  strove  to  advance  the  power 
of  the  people,  who,  in  return,  defended  their  property 

Simon  regnat  apud  Austrum : 
Simon  frangit  omne  claustrum. 
Cum  non  datur,  Simon  stridet : 
'  Sed,  si  detur,  Simon  ridet, 

Simon  aupert:  Simon  donat: 
Hunc  ezpellit :  hunc  coronat : 
Hunc  pircumdat  grayi  peste : 
nium  nuptiali  veste : 
nii  donat  Didaema, 
Qui  nunc  erat  Anathema. 
Jam  se  Simon  non  abscondit, 
Res  permiscet  et  confundit : 
Simon  Petres  hunc  elusit, 
Et  ab  altd  jussum,  trusit  I 
Quisquis  eum  imitatur 
Cum  eodem  puniatur, 
Et,  sepultus  in  infemum, 
Psenas  luat  in  tetemum!" 
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and  priyileges  against  the  king  and  tlie  feudal  nobility, 
who  would  have  destroyed  both.  To  counteract  the 
churchmen^  the  king  and  his  barons  contended 
fiercely  for  the  control  of  the  nomination  and  election 
of  bishops;  and  both  parties  tried  to  obtain  the 
countenance  of  the  Pope  and  cardinals,  who,  by  some- 
times favouring  the  one  and  sometimes  the  other, 
contrived  to  engross  much  power  and  a  good  deal  of 
wealth,  under  the  name  of  aids  and  benevolences  of 
all  sorts,  to  themselves.  Richard  de  Marisco  had  been 
the  nominee  of  the  king  and  the  conclave,  when  cor- 
ruption had  risen  to  a  great  height,  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  rights  of  the  monks,  which  were  admitted  only  to 
be  violated  whenever  occasion  served.  Consequently, 
the  monks  who  were  at  feud  with  the  bishop,  with  one 
voice  attributed  his  death  to  the  judgment  of  God. 
When  judgments  are  so  easily  anticipated  and  believed, 
however,  that  very  anticipation  and  belief   renders 

Whilst  now  the  fragrant  roses  blow, 

God's  temple  is  made  dark  with  woe ; 

Por  Simon  Haovs  fills  the  throne, 

And  Simon  worships  gold  alone. 

Beneath  that  sunny,  southern,  clime, 

Beligion  still  is  ap'd  by  crime  : 

Hypocrisy  moyes  on  before, 

And  Mammon  opens  every  door. 

Give — only  give — and  Simon  smiles ; 

Close  but  the  purse,  and  he  reviles. 

Plutus  rules  all  our  ups  and  downs : 

This  man  he  exiles — ^that  he  crowns ; 

For  this,  he  has  a  venom' d  snare ; 

Whilst  Uiat,  a  nuptial  robe  must  wear ; 

Enthron'd  and  dladem*d  in  state, 

Who,  erst,  was  excommunicate. 

Should  any  eye  detect  his  tricks, 

All  things  he  will  confuse  and  mix ; 

Till  he,  ^e  keys  of  heav'n  who  bears, 

Detecting  e'en  his  darkest  snares, 

Shall  hurl  him  to  the  lower  spheres  ! 

Let  those  his  life  who  imitate,  ^ 

Make  up  their  mind  to  share  his  fate ; 

And  compensate,  by  fineless  woe, 

For  crime  committed  here  below ! 
The  application  of  these  keen  couplets  cannot  be  mistaken.  The 
**  nuptial  vest  and  diadem"  evidently  point  at  young  Henry,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  king,  crowned  during  his  father's  life,  and  whose 
coronation  the  Pope  was  allured  by  the  offers  of  the  king  to  sanction. 
Becket  was  then  in  exile ;  and  had  unquestionably  made  up  his  mind 
to  sacrifice  his  life  rather  than  suffer  the  king  to  succeed  in  his 
tyrannical  scheme,  the  whole  of  which  was  certainly  known  to  the 
archbishop.  The  resolute  character  of  the  man  is  strongly  expressed 
in  his  famous  letter  to  Cardinal  Albert :  "  YideritDeus  (says  Becket) 
et  judicat ;  sed  pro  eH  mori  purati  sumus.  Insurgant  qui  voluerint 
Cardinales ;  arment  non  modo  Begem  Anglise,  sed  totum,  si  possunt, 
orbem,  in  pemiciem  nostram :  ego  Deo  propitiante,  nee  in  vitct  nee  in 
morte,  ab  ecclesise  fidelitate  recedam.  Causam  suam,  de  cetero, 
committo  Deo,  pro  quo  exulo  proscriptus,  ille  medeatur  ut  noyet 
expedice."  **  God  hath  seen  all  and  is  the  judge ;  but  in  this  cause 
I  am  prepared  to  die.  The  cardinals,  if  they  please,  may  plot 
against  me,  and  arm  not  only  the  English  monarch  but  the  whole 


fulfilment  too  easy ;  and  the  real  circumstances  of  de 
Marisco's  death  must  for  ever  remain  a  mystery.  His 
body  was  conveyed  to  Durham,  and  interred  in  the 
chapter-house.* 

BISHOP  EICHAED  POOE.     1228—1237- 

As  soon  as  Bishop  de  Marisco's  catastrophe  was 
known  at  Durham,  the  monks  proceeded  to  the  election 
of  another  bishop.  The  king  had  lost  no  time  in  re- 
commending to  their  notice  his  own  chaplain ;  but  the 
recommendation  was,  as  a  matter  now  almost  of  course, 
disregarded  by  the  convent,  who  fixed  upon  the  Arch* 
deacon  of  Worcester,  WiUiam  de  Stichell.  The  Pope, 
however,  finding  it  convenient  to  side  with  the  king, 
refused  on  very  frivolous  pretences  to  confirm  the 
election,  and  ordered  the  monks  to  nominate  another 
bishop.  The  monks,  disregarding  as  before  the  king's 
wishes  in  favour  of  his  chaplain,  Luke,  elected  Bichard 

world,  if  they  can,  for  my  destruction.  I,  neyertheless,  by  God's 
grace,  shall,  neither  in  life  nor  in  death,  budge  one  step  from  ixkj 
fidelity  to  the  church.  Beyond  my  own  life,  I  commit  this  sacred 
cause  to  God,  for  whose  sake  I  am  now  languishing  in  exile,  and  who 
wiU  deal  with  it  as  he  sees  best." 

From  this  exile  Becket  returned,  after  a  hollow  reconciliation  with. 
Henry,  to  lose  his  life  before  the  altar  at  Canterbury.  That  the  king 
was  then  almost  uniyersally  beliered  to  be  a  party  to  the  assassination, 
the  following  stanzas  from  a  poem  on  his  death  (now  published  by 
du  Meril)  sufficiently  shows : 

*'  JSgras  dat  inducias  latro  iriatori ; 
Sabulo  -vis  turbinis,  yis  procelhe  floii ; 
Lupi  cum  oyiculd  ludus  est  dolori, 
Yerd  lupus  lusor  est  qui  dat  dolo  mori. 
Ut,  post  Syrtes,  mittitur  in  Charybdim  navis ; 
Ut  laxatis  laqueis  inescatur  wis  I 
Sic  remisit  Exulem  mal^  pax  suayis, 
Miscens  crucis  poculum  sub  yerborum  fayis." 
"Before  the  wanderer,  spite  of  eyery  care. 
The  treacherous  bandit  spreads  the  deadly  snare ; 
The  gale  will  crush  the  flowret  in  the  field. 
The  yery  stones  before  the  whirlwind  yield : 
The  wolf,  before  he  laps  his  life  away, 
WiU  with  the  guileless  lamb,  in  treach'ry,  play : 
— Worse  monster  he,  who,  by  perfidious  breath, — 
And  seeming  smiles,  can  wile  his  prey  to  death ! 

Lur'd  there  by  sunny  seas  and  summer  gales. 
Gulf  d  in  Charybdis,  sink  yon  hapless  sails : 
And  yon  free  bird,  that  wantons  in  the  air. 
Is  caught  and  captured  by  a  slender  snare. 
So  by  a  Judas'  kiss, — ^unwarned  by  Borne, — 
LTuid  is  the  Exile  to  a  murd'rous  home ; 
A  seeming  truce  ih'  assassins'  heart  beUes, 
And  Becket  at  God's  yery  altar  dies  I" 

*  Richard  de  Marisco,  (ob.  1226).  At  his  exequies,  the  church 
had  his  funerals,  and  from  his  chapel  two  copes,  a  *'bisdmata" 
called  short  (curta)  of  red  "  samette,"  a  casule  of  red  samette  which 
was  called  **  Marrays,"  (from  the  bishop,}  a  mitre,  and  pastoral 
staff,  and  the  other  things  belonging  to  his  chapel,  with  his  episcopal 
ring  of  gold.  On  the  day  of  his  burial,  his  seals  -were  broken  and 
offered  to  St.  Cuthbert. 
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Poor,  Bishop  of  SaHsbury,  who  had  been  once  before 
the  object  of  their  choice ;  and,  after  some  delay,  the 
papal  court  was  prevailed  upon  to  ratify  his  election. 
The  new  bishop  was  accordingly  inducted  into  the 
temporalities  of  the  bishopric,  the  king  in  revenge  for 
the  contempt  of  the  monks  retaining  in  his  own  hand 
the  castles  both  of  Durham  and  Norham. 

Bishop  Kichard  Poor's  conduct,  however,  did  honour 
to  the  judgment  of  the  monks  of  St.  Cuthbert  Whilst 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  he  was  noted  both  for  his  piety 
and  learning,  and  his  active  benevolence,  in  days  when 
good  actions  were  thought  the  best  and  surest  guaran- 
tee of  a  Christian  spirit.  When  translated  to  Durham, 
he  did  not  belie  his  character.  He  set  about  and  ac- 
complished the  payment  of  the  heavy  debts  of  his 
licentious  predecessor,  de  Marisco,  and  endeavoured  by 
a  formal  agreement  with  the  monastery,  in  which  their 
rights  were  carefully  defined  and  acknowledged,  to  pre- 
vent the  risk  of  future  disputes  between  the  prior  and 
the  bishop.  In  this  deed,  which  was  afterwards 
ratified  by  some  of  the  succeeding  bishops,  he  went 
the  questionable  length  of  giving  a  delegated  power  to 
the  prior  to  excommunicate  those  who  should  infringe 
the  rights  of  the  monastery ;  an  act  which  does  not, 
however,  appear  to  have  been  objected  to  by  the 
Anglican  hierarchy  of  the  time  nor  by  the  court  of 
JRom'e. 

From  this  period  the  bishop  governed  the  see  in 
peace;  steadily  avoiding  to  take  any  part  in  the 
constant  feuds  which  existed  between  the  imbecile 
Henry  III.  and  some  portion  or  other  of  his 
subjects. 

In  1237,  death  overtook  the  good  bishop.  Whilst, 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  he  had  founded  a  monastery  at 
Tarrant,  in  Dorsetshire,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  to 
which  he  was  much  attached.  Having  visited  this 
chosen  spot,  he  was  there  seized  with  illness  and 
expired,  to  the  great  regret  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
palatinate,  who  under  him  enjoyed  quiet  and  pro- 
tection, as  far  as  he  could  give  them.  He  was  interred 
at  Durham;  but  it  is  said  his  heart  was  buried  at 
Tarrant,  a  spot  which  he  had  loved  through  life.* 

BISHOP  NICHOLAS  DE  PAKNHAM.    1241—1249. 

The  death  of  Bishop  Poor  was  the  signal  for  re- 
newed contentions  between  the  crown  and  the  cowl, 
which  were  conducted  with  extraordinary  asperity  and 


«  Bichard  Poor,  (ob.  1237).  At  his  exequies,  the  church  had 
his  funerals,  and  from  his  chapel  an  embroidered  casule  of  green 
**  samette,"  two  albs,  one  black,  embroidered  irith  birds  perching  on 


under  circumstances,  singular  even  for  times  so  tem- 
pestuous as  those  of  the  third  Henry.    As  soon  as  the 
late  bishop's  death  was  notified  to  the  king,  he  sent  by 
the  Archbishop  of  York  and  the  Earl  of   Lincoln, 
letters  to  the  convent,  desiring  them  to  elect  a  new 
bishop,  but  also  commanding  them  to  prefer  the  pro- 
curator of  Valentia,  an  officer  of  his  own.     To  the 
bearers  of  this  mandate  the  prior  and  monks  gave  an 
evasive  answer ;  requiring  time  and  only  promising  to 
elect  a  man  of  learning,  continence  and  piety,  as  they 
had  done  before.     Their  choice,  however,  fell  upon 
their  own  prior,  Thomas  de  Melsonby,  who  is  said, 
and  with  great  probability,  to  have  been  very  reluctant 
to  allow  of  this  nomination.     To  this  nomination,  the 
enraged  king,  offended  by  some  imprudent  expressions 
on  the  part  of  some  of  the  monks,  raised  a  host  of 
objections ;  one  was,  that  Melsonby  was  not  sufficiently 
learned ;  another,  that  having  formerly  been  prior  of 
Coldinghame,  he  had  sworn  allegiance  to  the  crown  of 
Scotland,  and  was  not  to  be  trusted  with  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  border  of  the  palatinate.    To  these  charges 
were  added  others  of  a  most  offensive  personal  nature ; 
and,  as  appeared  in  the  sequel,  totally  void  of  just 
foundation.     The  Archbishop  of  York  was  to  consider 
the  exceptions.    He  saw  them  to  be  groundless ;  but 
fearing  to  offend  the  king  mortally  by  such  a  decision, 
he  delayed  it  on  various  pretexts,  awaiting  the  event 
in  the  meantime  of  an  application  to  the  Pope  on  the 
part  of  the  monks,  which  they  were  about  to  dispatch. 

On  this  quest  went  the  sub-prior  Robert  de  Esden, 
Alan,  the  chamberlain,  and  Lawrence  de  Upsettlington, 
a  monk,  attended  by  William  de  la  Haye.  Strange  to 
relate,  all  died  during  their  progress  towards  Home. 
Melsonby,  the  bishop-elect,  had  obtained  also  the 
king's  leave  to  proceed  to  Home ;  but  on  arriving  at 
Dover,  was  refused,  it  is  said,  a  passport  by  Greol  the 
constable  of  the  fortress,  and  deemed  it  prudent  to 
return  to  Durham,  and  at  once  renounce  his  election 
to  the  prelacy. 

Melsonby's  retirement  being  notified  to  the  king,  he 
again  dispatched  missives  to  Durham,  advising  the 
monks  to  elect  Peter  de  Egroblanch,  a  kinsman  of 
his  own,  and  excepting  beforehand  against  certain  per- 
sons whom  he  deemed  likely  to  be  chosen.'  The 
monks,  however,  resolutely  rejected  Egroblanch,  but 
as  a  compromise  named  Nicholas  de  Famham,  who 
was  physician  to  the  queen,  a  man  of  learning,  deep 


a  Tine ;  and  another  of  silk  not  embroidered ;  his  mitre,  pastoral 
staff,  and  the  other  appurtenances  of  his  chapel ;  after  his  death,  hia 
seals  vere  broken  and  offored  to  St.  Cnthbert. 
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for  that  era,  and  of  unobjectionable  character.  To 
this  choice  the  king  joyfuUj  acceded ;  and  the  bishop 
was  consecrated  at  Gloucester,  on  the  feast  of  St. 
Cuthbert's  translation,  the  king  and  queen  and  many 
of  the  barons,  together  with  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
being  present ;  and  soon  after  enthroned  at  Durham. 
The  episcopate  of  Bishop  de  Famham  was  honour- 
able to  himself.  He  seems  to  have  taken  an  active 
part  in  those  negociations  between  the  kings  of 
England  and  Scotland,  in  which  the  absurd  claims  of 
the  latter  were  supposed  to  be  satisfied  by  the  cession 
of  certain  lands  near  Penrith  and  Sowerby,  in  the 
county  of  Cumberland,  which  were  assigned  over  ac- 
cordingly by  the  bishop  as  Prince  Palatine.  This 
compact  was,  however,  short  lived.  The  border  was 
again  menaced  by  Scotland ;  and  the  king  resolving 
to  appear  in  person,  and  having  entered  the  palatinate 
at  the  head  of  a  considerable  and  well  equipped  force, 
the  prior,  Melsonby,  fearful  of  the  royal  resentment, 
fled  to  the  Fern  Islands,  where  he  ended  his  days. 
On  the  approach  of  Henry's  army  towards  the  border, 
the  Scotch  acceded  to  a  treaty,  by  virtue  of  which  the 
Scottishking  did  homage  for  his  dominions,  and  agreed 
upon  a  league  offensive  and  defensive  against  foreign 
interposition.  In  1248,  however,  a  breach  having 
arisen  between  Bishop  Famham  and  the  crown, 
ajrising  out  of  some  alleged  invasion  of  the  rights  of 
the  prior  of  Tynemouth,  now  an  important  place,  the 
bishop,  who  never  courted  his  uneasy  elevation,  re- 
signed his  see;  and  reserving  for  himself,  by  the 
Pope's  license,  the  manors  of  Stockton,  Easington, 
and  Howden,  retired  to  Stockton,  where  he  died  in 
.1257,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapter-house  at  Durham.* 
He  was  evidently  a  man  of  probity,  talent,  and 
learning,  and  of  moderate  desires,  at  a  period  when 
ambition  in  private  men  had  vast  scope.  It  was  im- 
puted to  him  that  he  was  actually  married  at  the  time 
of  his  sudden  elevation,  and  that  he  repudiated  his 
wife  in  consequence;  but  when  we  consider  the 
equivocal  nature  of  clerical  celibacy  at  this  period,  it 
is  easy  to  see  how  facile  may  have  been  such  an 
imputation. 

BISHOP  VALTEB  DE  KHtKHAM.    1249—1260. 

TheDean  of  York  was  elected  soon  after  the  retirement 
of  Bishop  Nicholas  de  Famham.    The  king,  as  usual, 

•  Nicholas  Famhaxn,  (ob.  1267.)  At  his  exequies,  the  church  had 
the  horses  coiiTeying  his  body,  and  a  horse  bringing  two  chests  with 
this  chapel  (furniture,)  vis :— A  casule  of  red  samette,  with  large 
borders  and  many  precioiu  stones,  used  on  Palm  Sunday;  two 


tried  to  induce  the  clergy  to  elect  Ethelmar,  his  half- 
brother,  but  they  objected  to  his  youth  and  want  of 
learning.    In  revenge  for  this  new  affront,  the  king 
declared  he  would  keep  the  see  vacant  until  the  clergy 
deemed  his  relative  old  enough  to  fill  it     Undeterred 
by  this  threat ;  the  clergy,  however,  proceeded  to   an 
immediate  election,  and  pitched  upon  Walter  de  Kirk- 
ham,  Dean  of  York,  to  whose  succession  the  monarch, 
ever  weak  and  changeable,  offered  no  resistance.     He 
was  accordingly  consecrated  at  York,  and  on  coming 
to  Durham,  confirmed  all  the  grants  of  his  predecessors. 
Soon  after  the  accession  of  Bishop  de  Kirk)n|TTi  to 
the  episcopate,  the  Anglican  clergy  became  involved 
in  a  series  of  disputes  with  the  Vatican.     The  Popes 
had  always  endeavoured  to  tax  the  clergy  in  order  to 
extend  their  own  power,  and  an  attempt  was  now 
made  by  the  papal  conclave  to  mulct  the  clergy  of 
England,  under  a  pretence  the  most  ridiculous  and 
monstrous.    As  the  papal  power  grew  and  extended 
with  the  influence  of  religion  upon  men's  minds,  the 
see  of  Home  had  gradually  set  up  pretensions  of  the 
most  extraordinary  sort ;  and  amongst  others,  it  was 
pretended  that  the  title  of  princes  to  their  dominions 
was  dependent  on  the  approval  of  the  holy  father,  as 
Christ's  vicar  on  earth.    Acting  upon  this  most  absurd 
and  revolting  assumption,  the  Pope  now  pretended  to 
confer  the  title  to  the  crown  of  Sicily,  upon  Edward, 
the  king's  son,   in  consideration  of  a  sum  of  88,000 
marks,  to  be  paid,  not  by  the  king,  but  by  the  Anglican 
ecclesiastics.    Against  this  most  monstrous  and  re- 
diculous  arrangement,  which  the  Pope  had  no  power 
to  carry  out,  the  Anglican  priesthood  almost  unani- 
mously rebelled.  Amongst  others,  the  Prior  of  Durham, 
countenanced  by  the  bishop  and  all  the  secular  clergy, 
openly  resisted  the  demand,  and  denied  the  Pope's 
right  to  make  any  such  bargain  with  Henry,  at  their 
expense.      The  Nuncio  replied  that  as  all  churches 
were  the  Pope's,  he  could  surely  direct  the  disposal  of 
their  revenues.     The  English  ecclesiastics  rejoined 
that  they  were  only  held  under  the  bishop  of  Bome 
for  protection's  sake,  as  all  lay  lands  were  of  the  king, 
without  either  Pope  or  king  having  any  right  to  con- 
trol or  appropriate  the  revenues.  '  The  monastery  of 
Durham  was  assessed  at  500  marks,  a  large  sum  at 
that  period ;  but  so  unanimous  were  the  clergy  in  their 
resistance,  that  the  court  of  Home  gave  up  the  attempt. 

tunics  of  the  same  cloth,  embroidered  with  much  work  of  gold  and 
gilt  lilies ;  a  cope,  a  stole,  and  maniple,  an  embroidered  red  alb,  a 
chalice,  with  precious  stones  in  its  foot,  a  censer  of  silver,  with  many 
other  ornaments  of  the  church. 
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To  this  clerical  dispute  civil  dissentions  were  soon 
added.  The  king's  incapacity  and  arbitrary  humour 
had  now  alienated,  not  only  the  majority  of  the  barons, 
but  a  large  portion  of  the  dignified  clergy :  and  at  last, 
under  the  famous  Simon  de  Montford,  the  great  Earl 
of  Leicester,  that  extraordinary  leasnie  as^ainst  the 
arbitrary  claims  of  the  cro^  was  fonned.  which 
ended  in  the  firm  establishment  of  regular  parliaments, 
in  which,  at  first,  the  dignified  clergy  sat  with  the 
barons  and  the  representatives  of  the  commons.* 
One  of  the  fruits  of  this  settlement  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom  seems  to  have  been  the  con- 
firmation of  all  their  Palatine  privileges  to  the  bishops 
of  Durham,  as  we  now  find  Bishop  de  Kirkham  using 
the  privilege  of  coining  money  with  the  distinctive 
mark  of  the  Palatinate,  which  had  been,  for  some  time, 
in  abeyance. 

With  one  exception  the  remainder  of  this  worthy 
bishop's  episcopate  seems  to  have  been  peaceable  and 
prosperous.  Having  excommunicated  and  imprisoned 
some  of  the  servants  of  John  Baliol  for  violence  done 
in  a  church,  he  was  waylaid  by  Eustace  and  Jocelyn 
Baliol,  with  several  of  the  retainers  of  Baliol,  in  his 
passage  through  a  wood.  Having  taken  four  of  his 
attendants  as  hostages  for  the  imprisoned  men,  the 
bishop  was  suffered  to  pass,  after  having  endured 
much  insult*  The  cause  of  quarrel  was,  the  bishop 
having  illegally  refused  bail  for  the  men  in  custody  : 
and  the  dispute  was  at  last  settled  by  the  king's  inter- 
vention. 

It  appears  that  amongst  other  acts  of  grace.  Bishop 
de  Kirkham,  at  the  instance  of  the  king,  released  the 
burgesses  of  Newcastle  from  certain  attendances  on 
him,  which  were  deemed  onerous  and  oppressive.  He 
died  at  Howden  in  August  1260,  and  was  buried  at 
Durham.t 

BISHOP  BOBERT  DE  STICHELL,    1260—1274. 

On  the  death  of  de  Kirkham,  the  convent,  without 
delay,  proceeded  to  choose  a  successor;  and  the 
election  fell  upon  Robert  de  Stichell,  a  native  of  the 

*  Althougli  it  seems  not  to  be  a  certain  matter  that  the  commona 
sent  proxies  or  representatiTes,  regularly,  to  parliament  before  the 
time  of  Henry  the  third,  yet  there  seems  reason  to  conclude  that  this 
was  sometimes  done  in  the  reign  of  King  John.  It  is  certain  that  in 
the  Record  Office  there  axe  (or  lately  were)  writs  of  King  John,  ad- 
dressed not  only  to  the  "  good  men"  Cprobis  HominibuaJ  of  Hereford, 
!Ezeter,  Worcester,  Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  Bristol,  and  Norwich, 
which  held  of  him  in  capite;  but  also  similar  writs  addressed  to  the 
burgesses  of  London,  Northampton,  St.  Albans,  Winchester,  Lincoln, 
York,  Oxford,  and  Gloucester,  concerning  certain  aids,  required  by 
John  on  the  termination  of  his  quarrel  with  the  Pope ;  as  which  aids, 
writs  were  also  simultaneously  sent  to  the  barons,  knights,  and  other 
VOL.  L 


village  or  township  of  Stichell,  near  the  Cheviots,  in 
Northumberland,  and  now  prior  of  the  monastery  or 
abbey  of  Finchale.  De  Stichell's  youth  had  been 
stained  by  levity  and  licentiousness ;  but  like  many 
men  of  talent  his  character  purified  itself,  and  as  prior 
of  Finchale,  he  was  highly  esteemed  both  for  learning 
and  for  propriety  of  conduct.  He  became  bishop 
when  the  kingdom  was  distracted  again  by  civil  broil, 
owing  to  the  incorrigible  temper  of  the  at  once  weak 
and  arbitrary  Henry  the  III. 

This  king  by  courting  the  Pope's  favour,  at  last 
prevailed  upon  the  pontiff  to  countenance  him  in 
his  violation  of  the  treaty  agreed  to  at  O^ord,  con- 
cerning the  privileges  of  the  crown  and  the  rights  of 
the  subject  in  future  time.  In  addition  to  this,  several 
of  the  higher  nobility  had  become  jealous  or  envious 
of  the  popular  influence  of  de  Montford,  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  who  had  been,  mainly,  the  instrument  in 
procuring  the  royal  acknowledgment  of  the  rights  of 
both  lords  and  commons.  The  result  of  this  was  a 
violation  of  the  Oxford  Constitution,  on  the  part  of  the 
king,  and  resistance  on  the  part  of  Leicester  and  the 
barons,  who  were  favoured  as  a  matter  of  course  by 
the  majority  of  the  clergy  and  of  such  of  the  people 
as  were  not  in  a  state  of  serfage  or  vassalage.  After 
some  time  spent  in  getting  their  forces  together,  the 
conflict  finished  for  the  time  by  the  battle  of  Lewes  in 
Sussex,  where  the  king  and  his  adherents,  Scottish 
and  English,  were  routed  by  Leicester,  and  most  of 
them  made  prisoners.  The  king  was  now  forced  by 
de  Montford  to  hold  a  parliament,  to  which  the  bishop 
and  prior  of  Durham  were  both  summoned.  This 
anomalous  state  of  affairs  was  not  however  destined 
nor  likely  to  continue  long.  After  a  short  time  the 
king's  eldest  son.  Prince  Edward,  a  youth  of  vast 
ability,  energy,  and  honesty  of*  purpose,  having  re- 
gained his  liberty,  formed  a  league  against  the  dictator 
de  Montford,  who  now  exercised  a  more  than  regal 
power.  The  two  parties  again  met  in  arms,  and  at 
the  battle  of  Evesham,  the  Earl  of  Leicester  was 
conquered  and  slain. 

feudatories,  whose  advice,  as  well  as  aid,  was  required.  It  seems 
evident  that  the  commons'  consent  to  the  levy  was  required  by  the 
king,  in  order  to  its  being  paid.  The  justiciary  Peter,  bishop  of 
Winchester,  is  the  agent  on  this  occasion. 

t  Walter  Kirkham,  (ob.  1260.)  At  his  exequies,  the  church  re- 
ceived  the  horses  which  brought  his  body  and  chapel,  two  green 
casules,  one  ornamented  with  lilies,  and  the  other  plain,  Mith  two 
plain  copes  of  the  same  set,  a  plain  long  red  cope,  with  large  border* 
of  embroidery,  with  two  others  of  "  baudekynes,"  containing  the 
history  of  the  Nativity.  After  his  death,  his  seals  were  broken  and 
offered  to  St.  Cuthbert. 
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This  catastrophe  led  to  a  controversy  between  the 
Bishop  of  Durham  and  the  king.  Peter  de  Montford, 
a  son  of  the  great  earl,  was  lord  of  Greatham  in  the 
Palatinate,  which  became  forfeited  after  the  battle  of 
Evesham.  Henry,  who  had,  from  first  to  last,  not  the 
slightest  idea  of  the  rights  of  others,  immediately 
seized  the  manor,  which,  of  course,  ought  to  have  re- 
verted to  the  Prince-Bishop,  of  whom  it  was  held. 
The  bishop,  however,  having  resisted  and  refused 
possession  to  Thomas  de  Clare,  a  minion  of  the 
king's,  to  whom  it  was  attempted  to  be  given,  Henry 
was  induced  to  succumb.  From  this  time  up  to  his 
death,  the  episcopate  of  Bishop  de  Stichell  was  pros- 
perous and  serene.  Prince  Edward,  afterwards 
Edward  the  L,  had,  by  means  of  vast  ability  joined  to 
a  stem  rectitude,  restored  the  reign  of  law  and  order, 
which  continued  until  the  accession  of  this  greatest 
and  best  of  the  Plantagenets,  in  1272. 

The  bishop  survived  the  king  two  years,  and  died 
abroad,  in  1274.*  He  was  the  founder  of  the  hospital 
of  Greatham,  upon  the  forfeited  manors  of  Peter  de 
Montford,  and  the  patron  of  many  other  works  of 
charity  or  public  improvement. 

BISHOP  ROBEET  DE  DTSITLA.     1274—1283. 

On  the  death  of  Bishop  de  Stichell,  the  king, 
(Edward  the  I.,)  immediately  consented  to  the  election 
of  a  successor,  and  on  the  24th  September,  1274,  the 
prior  of  Finchale,  Robert  de  Insula,  so  named  probably 
from  the  place  of  his  birth,  or  having  passed  some  of 
his  early  years  at  Lindisfame,  was  chosen  bishop.  In 
him  we  find  the  first  instance  of  a  species  of  juris- 
diction exercised  by  the  Archbishop  of  York  as 
primate.  De  Insula  is  stated  to  have  been  examined 
as  to  fitness,  by  Walter  GiflFard,  then  archbishop,  who 
also  on  the  occasion  assimied  the  office  of  visitor  of 
the  convent  of  Durham,  to  the  great  displeasure  of 
the  monks. 

The  episcopate  of  this  bishop  was  quiet  and  pros- 
perous under  the  just  but  rigorous  rule  of  King 
Edward  I.  He  appears  to  have  convened  a  synod 
of  his  clergy  in  1277,  at  which  were  agreed  to,  several 
canons  or  constitutions  as  to  the  pa3mient  of  tithe, 
moiimains,  &c.,  and  a  sentence  of  excommunication 
was  fulminated  against  all  who  should  withstand  or 
disobey  them. 

The  principal  events  of  the  episcopate  of  Bishop  de 

•  Robert  Stichell,  (ob.  1274.)  At  his  funeral,  the  church  had  the 
horses  which  conyeyed  his  heart,  and  the  horse  which  brought  two 
chests  containing  his  chapel.  On  the  day  of  his  burial,  his  seals  were 
broken  and  offered  to  St.  Cuthbert. 


Insula,  were,  however,  the  restoration  of  the  coinage 
of   the  Palatinate,   as  part  of  the   King   Edward's 
general  measures  for  the  rectification  of  the  money  of 
England,  and  the  passing  of  the  statute  of  mortmain, 
in  order  to  check  the  acquisition  of  land  by  the  church. 
For  the  first  of  these  measures,    the  necessity  was 
urgent.     During  the  unsettled  times  which  preceded 
the  accession  of  Edward  I.,  the  Jews,  who  seem  to 
have  rendered  themselves  thoroughly  obnoxious  by 
usurious  and  dishonest  practices,  had  clipped  or  de- 
based the  entire  coin  of  the  realm.     The  result  was 
the  banishment  from  England  of  the  Hebrew  nation 
by  a  solemn  decree  of  parliament,  which  was  only  re- 
versed under  Cromwell,  and  an  entire  restoration  of 
the  coinage.     With  the  general  coinage  of  the  realm, 
the  bishop's  coinage,    which  had  been  clipped  and 
debased,  was  also  rectified,  the  Palatinate  coin  having 
a  distinctive  mark  given  it.     The  statute  of  mortmain 
was  so  just  in  itself  that  the  churchmen  were  unable 
to  resist  it.    Nor  were  they  successful  in  opposing  an 
act  probably  intended  as  a  sort  of  sequel,  by  which, 
under  a  writ  of  quo  warranto,  the  king  was  enabled  to 
enquire  into  all  prescriptive  titles    where  fraud   or 
usurpation  was  suspected. 

The  rest  of  the  events  of  Bobert  de  Insula's 
life  appear  to  have  been  insignificant.  To  his  piety 
and  humility  of  deportment,  contemporary  historians 
bear  testimony.  With  the  political  struggles  of  his  time, 
he  refused,  as  far  as  he  might,  to  interfere ;  and  calmly 
departed  this  life  in  June,  1283.1  Of  learning,  he  was 
a  patron,  and  he  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  benefactors 
of  the  rising  university  of  Cambridge. 

BISHOP  AM^HONY  BECK.     1283—1310. 

The  episcopate  of  Anthony  Beck,  who  was  now 
elected  by  the  convent  as  their  bishop,  is  in  many 
respects  remarkable.  About  this  time  the  church,  as 
it  existed  in  England,  may  be  said  to  have  arrived  at 
the  summit  of  its  power  and  glory.  By  the  over-ruling 
influence  over  the  minds  of  the  laity  of  all  ranks, 
with  which  its  almost  monopoly  of  learning  and 
science,  joined  to  the  general  popular  nature  of  its 
policy,  had  invested  it,  immense  property  had  gra- 
dually come  into  its  possession.  It  was  believed  that 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  first  nearly  one  third  of 
the  lands  of  the  kingdom  were  in  the  hands  of  eccle- 
siastics ;  and  this  naturally  caused  at  last  great  alarm 

t  Robert  de  Insula,  (ob.  1283.)  At  bis  funeral,  the  church  had  the 
horses  which  brought  his  body,  and  two  chests  with  the  furniture  of 
his  chapel ;  and  on  the  day  of  his  burial,  his  seals  were  broken  and 
offered  to  St.  Cuthbert. 
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to  the  lay  owners  of  the  soil.  In  this  alarm  King 
Edward  the  first,  certainly  the  greatest  and  best  of  the 
extraordinary  family  of  Plantagenet,  shared.  He  was 
now  endeavouring,  by  associating  the  people  with  the 
government  as  closely  as  possible,  to  counteract  this 
priestly  influence,  and  as  a  means,  parliaments  were 
ordered  to  be  held  every  year,  by  one  of  which  the 
famous  statute  of  "mortmain'*  was  passed;  and  by 
another,  the  statute  of  "  quo  warranto,"  the  first  inten- 
tion of  which  was  probably  against  the  acquisition  of 
property,  irregularly  bequeathed  or  irregularly  come 
by,  but  left,  as  a  sort  of  compensation  of  wrong,  to  the 
church.  The  king's  designs  against  the  independence 
of  Scotland,  however,  rendered  it  expedient  for  him 
to  have  a  popular  bishop  to  preside  over  the  Palati- 
nate, and  hence  the  elevation  to  the  mitre  of  Durham 
of  Bishop  Beck. 

Beck  was  a  man  of  much  talent  and  learning,  as  well 
as  of  considerable  energy  in  the  conduct  of  affairs,  and 
tinged  with  great  ambition.  He  was  already  high  in 
the  church,  and  accordingly,  in  his  election,  the  king 
and  the  monks  of  St.  Cuthbert  were  for  once  in 
accord.  He  was  consecrated  by  the  Archbishop  of 
York,  to  the  great  displeasure  of  the  monks,  who  dis- 
puted the  right  of  the  primate  to  perform  this  cere- 
mony, and  enthroned  by  his  own  brother  Thomas  Beck, 
Bishop  of  St.  Davids,  to  the  exclusion  both  of  the  prior 
of  Durham  and  the  Archbishop  of  York.  The  liberties 
and  immunities  claimed  by  the  bishop,  as  Prince  Pala- 
tine, were  reviewed  before  a  session  of  the  Lords 
Justices,  holden  at  Newcastle,  and  fully  confirmed. 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  most  formal  confirma- 
tion of  the  conjoined  Palatine  and  episcopal  rights  that 
had  hitherto  been  made,  and  was  under  a  writ  odnspex- 
imu8  again  confirmed  under  Bishop  Langley  in  J  409. 

These  assurances  of  royal  favour  seem  to  have  been 
only  preparatory  to  emplojdng  the  active  services  of 
Bishop  Beck  in  the  enterprise  now  meditated  by  the 
king,  of  reducing  Scotland  under  his  dominion.  In 
the  controversy  which  arose  between  the  famous 
Robert  Brus,  or  Bruce,  and  John  Baliol,  as  to  their 
respective  claims  to  the  Scottish  throne,  Edward  had 
been  (not  very  wisely)  appealed  to,  and  had  decided  in 
favour  of  John  Baliol. 

Having  made  Baliol  king,  Edward,  however,  seemed 
determined  to  be  viceroy  over  him.  He  was  treated 
by  Edward  with  studied  indignity,  and  every  practicable 
method  taken  to  make  the  Scottish  monarch  appear, 
before  the  eyes  of  the  world,  as  merely  a  chief  vassal 
of  the  British  crown. 
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Against  these  insults  and  their  consequences,  which 
were  understood  by  both  parties,  the  irritable  and 
fierce  spirit  of  the  Scottish  Celt  soon  rebelled.  This 
result  was  no  doubt  part  of  the  sagacious  Edward's 
design,  and  he  lost  no  time  in  taking  advantage  of  it. 
He  was  promptly  in  arms,  and  set  against  the  unfortu- 
nate Scottish  monarch,  an  array  of  thirty  thousand 
infantry,  mostly  archers,  and  four  thousand  mailed 
horsemen,  to  which  the  Prince  Bishop  added  one 
thousand  foot  soldiers  and  five  hundred  heavy  armed 
cavalry.  Before  the  army,  the  banner  of  St.  Cuthbert 
was  carried  by  Bobert  de  Homcastre,  a  monk  of  the 
convent;  and  at  the  head  of  his  own  army  rode  Bishop 
Beck,  as  one  of  the  generals  of  division  under  the 
warlike  king.  The  Scots  were  in  no  plight  to  resist 
an  army  accoutred  and  led  as  was  that  of  Edward ; 
and  after  a  series  of  defeats,  which  led  the  English 
army  as  far  as  Perth,  BaHol  was  driven  to  implore 
peace.  Bishop  Beck  appears  to  have  been  commissioned 
by  King  Edward  to  manage  the  Qegociation,  if  it  de- 
served that  name,  which  only  allowed  Baliol  a  titular 
crown  on  his  consenting  to  hold  under  Edward,  King 
of  England,  and  to  commit  the  real  government  of 
the  realm  to  Edward's  lieutenant,  de  Warrenne,  Earl 
of  Surrey.  This  surrender  was  submitted  to  for  a 
time :  and  after  marching  as  far  as  Aberdeen,  the 
Prince  Bishop  leading  the  vsoi  at  the  head  of  his 
Durham  and  Northumbrism  levies,  and  removing  the 
coronation-stone  of  the  kings  of  Scotland  from  Scone 
to  Westminster  Abbey,  where  it  remains  to  this  day, 
Edward  and  his  army  returned  to  England,  leaving 
Baliol  nominally,  but  Surrey  really,  ruler  of  Scotland. 

Returning  in  triimiph  to  his  bishopric,  Beck  now 
carried  his  powers  and  privileges  as  Prince  Palatine 
to  their  fullest  extent.  He  coined  money ;  held  courts, 
equal  in  power  to  those  of  the  king's  judges  of  assize ; 
appointed  coroners;  levied  for  services;  and  out- 
lawed ofl'enders  and  reversed  out-lawries  at  his  pleasure. 
In  short.  Bishop  Beck  exercised  all  the  rights  which 
sovereign  princes  were  accustomed  to  claim,  and  this 
with  the  full  consent  of  the  king,  who  seems  to  have 
thought  highly  of  his  political  and  diplomatic  talents. 
This  was  evident  in  his  having  been  sent,  in  1294, 
upon  a  special  embassy  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany, 
and  in  his  being  empowered,  during  the  following  year, 
to  meet  the  Pope's  nuncios  who  were  sent  to  negociate 
an  accommodation  between  England  and  France. 

The  hollow  peace,  however,  which  Baliol's  submis- 
sion had  patched  up  between  the  Scottish  nation  and 
King  Edward,  was  not  of  a  nature  to  last.     Surrey, 
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who  really  ruled  Scotland  in  BalioFs  name,  suffered 
great  oppressions  to  be  perpetrated  by  his  English  re- 
tainers, and  these  soon  roused  the  martial  spirit  of 
the  justly  celebrated  William  Wallace,  who,  secretly 
encouraged  by  Robert  Bruce  and  other  powerful 
chiefs,  broke  out  into  open  and  daring  insurrection. 
On  this  occasion  Bishop  Beck's  services  were  again  in 
requisition.  He  was  sent  to  enquire  into  the  state 
of  Scotland;  and  had  his  advice  been  followed,  it 
might  have  saved  the  English  from  some  humiliating 
reverses.  The  resistance  of  the  insurgents,  however, 
was  suffered  to  grow  to  such  a  head,  that  the  king  was 
again,  aided  by  the  bishop,  forced  to  march  an  army 
into  Scotland,  which  suppressed  the  flame  for  a  time. 
The  pressure  of  these  events  led  to  some  good  with 
some  evil,  the  bishopric  partaking  of  the  latter.  The 
necessity  for  money  induced  Edward  to  acknowledge 
the  full  power  of  parliament  over  the  national  purse, 
in  the  famous  statute  de  Tallayio  non  concedendo;  and 
by  inducing  the  bishop  to  expend  more  than  his  reve- 
nues, caused  great  disputes  between  himself  and  the 
vassals  of  St.  Cuthbert,  who  complained  of  the  ille- 
gality of  being  called  to  serve  beyond  the  bishopric* 
To  these  disputes,  which  were  at  length  brought 
before  parliament,  was  added  a  quarrel  between  Beck 
and  the  convent  of  Durham,  during  which  the  prelate 
was  guilty  of  great  violence,  and  exhibited  an  excess 
of  obstinacy  and  arrogance,  which  at  last  alienated 
the  king,  and  enraged  the  Pope,  whose  interference  he 
also  set  at  nought.  The  end  of  these  violent  scenes 
was  the  suspension  of  the  bishop,  and  the  seizure  of 
the  Palatinate  by  the  king,  in  consequence  of  this 

*.  They  pleaded  that  being  "haliwerke  folks/'  and  holding  only 
on  condition  of  defending  the  body  and  patrimony  of  St.  Cutiiibert, 
they  "were  not  bound  to  serve  beyond  Tees  or  Tine. 

t  Anthony  Beck,  (ob.  1310,)  Bishop  Anthony,  on  the  third  day  of 
his  installation  offered  to  the  high  altar  two  pieces  of  red  **samette/' 
Embroidered  with  the  history  of  the  Nativity  and  Passion  of  Christ. 
A  vestment  (this  term  generally  implies  a  whole  set  of  priestly 
robes)  of  the  same  cloth*  embroidered  with  the  Passions  of  many 
martyrs  in  roundels,  with  the  name  of  each  over  its  head,  and  an  alb 
of  the  same  embroidery.  After  his  death,  the  church  had  the  horses 
which  brought  his  body  from  his  manor  of  Eltham  to  Durham,  and 
from  his  chapel,  his  patriarchal  cross  of  silver  gilt,  a  "manual"  of 
'the  same  workmanship  for  his  torch  on  the  day  of  purification,  his 
mitre  set  with  stones,  his  pastoral  staff,  ring,  and  sandals,  a  censer  of 
silver  gilt  with  gilt  chains,  two  candlebticks,  silver  gilt,  of  ingenious 
workmanship  ;  a  candlestick,  silver  gilt,  upon  the  bottom  of  which  is 
the  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  with  her  son,  lying  in  the  manger,  for 
the  night  of  the  Nativity  ;  a  gilt  ship  (for  incense)  ;  a  holy  water  pot, 
enamelled,  with  a  sprinkler  of  silver.  Eight  vestments  from  his  cha- 
pel, six  embroidered  and  two  not.  Thejirst  of  rod  •*  samette,*'  with 
many  small  images  of  saints  standing  in  ingeniously- worked  circles 
embroidered  with  small  pearls  and  silk ;  an  alb  of  the  same  work- 
manship with  gilt  *«  platys"  around  its  border,  studded  with  smaU 
pearls  of  different  colours ;  and  two  stoles,  and  maniples  embroidered 


abrogation  of  the  episcopal  functions.  This  was  only 
put  an  end  to  by  the  interference  of  parliament,  and  a 
forced  reconciliation  ensued  amongst  all  parties. 

This  reconciliation  was  only  caused  by  the  exigence 
of  Scottish  affairs.  Robert  Bruce  was  now  at  the 
head  of  a  large  army,  and  it  was  clear  that  the  crown 
of  Scotland  was  again  to  depend  on  the  fate  of  a 
battle.  The  bishop's  oppressions,  waste,  and  extrava- 
gance, were  now  to  be  overlooked;  and  the  aged 
king  again  required  his  aid  in  the  work  of  exterminating 
the  independence  of  Scotland.  Edward's  death  at  this 
juncture  probably  preserved  Scotland,  as  his  desire  to 
conquer  that  kingdom  had  re-instated  Beck.  The 
remnant  of  the  bishop's  life  was  mostly  spent  in  parti- 
cipating in  the  conflict  which  still  went  on,  and  still 
further  delapidated  the  sources  of  the  bishopric. 

In  1310  died  Anthony  Beck,  Bishop  of  Durham — an 
unquestionable  politician  but  a  very  questionable  pre-* 
late.  Under  his  temporal  rule  the  Palatinate  was  in 
its  greatest  power  and  splendour,  and  few  sovereign 
princes  ever  exhibited  more  magnificence  and  arro- 
gance of  power  than  was  shown  by  Anthony  Beck 
during  the  twenty-eight  years  of  his  episcopate.  Os- 
tentation and  show  seem  to  have  been  his  ruling  pas- 
sions ;  for  his  life  was  not  personally  licentious,  and 
his  activity  was  very  great.  His  exactions,  however, 
were,  as  a  consequence,  very  oppressive,  and  but  for 
the  exigencies  of  the  time  would  have  lost  him  his 
bishopric.  His  personal  effects,  which  were  very 
splendid,  he  bequeathed  to  the  church  ;t  leaving  behind 
him  the  reputation  of  a  politician  and  a  captain  rather 
than  that  of  a  dignitary  of  the  church,  t 

with  small  archangels.  The  necondf  of  red  cloth  of  tartary  (tartarico,) 
embroidered  with  gilt  archangels,  was  lent  to  an  English  lord  going 
towards  Scotland  with  the  king,  and  was  there  lost  in  the  war.  The 
third  of  purple  **  satyn,"  embroidered  with  archangels  in  silver.  The 
fourth  of  red  "  welvet"  in  the  cape,  upon  the  back  of  which  is  the 
coronation  of  St.  Mary,  The^^^A  of  blue  "  satyn,"  interwoyen  with 
fleurs  de  lis,  and  other  flowers  and  stars.  The  tixth  of  sarracenic 
cloth  used  on  the  day  of  St.  Laurence,  with  an  alb  of  the  same. 
Seven  (here  is  a  blank)  with  two  copes  made  out  of  a  web  stripped 
with  white,  blue,  and  red,  interwoyen  with  the  armorial  cross  of  the 
bishop  called  "  ferrum  molendini."  Eight  of  cloth  of  a  blue  colour, 
used  in  the  mass  of  St.  Cuthbert  on  holidays,  and  four  copes  of  the 
same.  Three  albs  of  the  same  cloth  of  blue  and  gold,  with  branches 
of  trees  and  flowers,  and  little  birds  feeding  upon  them.  A  great 
cloth  of  blue  and  gold  for  his  tomb.  On  the  day  of  his  burial,  his 
seals  were  broken  and  oflered  to  St.  Cuthbert. 

{  It  is  only  a  matter  of  justice  to  observe,  that  the  great  expendi- 
ture of  Bishop  Beck  and  some  other  prelates  was  not  without  certain 
excuses.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  after  the  acquisitions  of  the 
church  had  risen  to  a  certain  height,  their  obligation  to  "keep 
hospitaUty,"  as  it  was  then  termed,  was  often  and  purposely  abused 
by  the  powerful  amongst  the  laity,  who  forced  the  churchmen  to  en- 
tertain them  and  their  retinues  at  great  cost,  as  a  matter  of  privilege. 
This  is  apparent  in  some  of  the  provisions  of  a  curious  statute,  made 
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BISHOP  MCHABD  KELLOW.     1811—1316, 

The  scandalous  disputes  as  to  rights  which  the 
death  of  every  successive  bishop  seems  to  have  re- 
kindled, were  revived  on  the  demise  of  the  late  prelate. 
The  monks  of  Durham  had,  during  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  bishop's  demise,  appointed  officers,  pro 
tempore^  to  carry  on  the  ecclesiastical  business  of  the 
see.  This  was  resented  by  the  Archbishop  of  York  as 
an  aggression  on  his  primacy,  and  he  went  so  far  as  to 
excommunicate  certain  of  the  monks.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  king  granted  licence  to  elect  a  new  bishop, 
which  was  done  by  such  of  the  brotherhood  as  were 
not  under  the  primate's  ban,  and  whose  choice  fell 
upon  Richard  Kellow,  to  the  rejection  of  Antoline  de 
Pisana,  a  kinsman  of  the  king,  and  recommended  by 
him.  To  this  choice,  the  king,  a  weak  and  luxurious 
prince,  at  last  assented,  and  Bishop  Kellow  was  conse- 
crated at  York  by  the  archbishop,  who  revoked,  on  the 
occasion,  his  censure  of  4;he  monks,  who  were  also 
relieved  of  some  grievances  under  which  they  had 
suffered  during  their  feud  with  the  haughty  Bishop 
Beck. 

The  conduct  of  Bishop  Kellow  seems  to  have  been 
very  exemplary.  In  his  censures  of  vice  he  made  no 
distinctions  of  rich  and  poor ;  and  with  the'  brethren 
of  the  conveiit  lived  in  relations  of  the  greatest  amity 
and  kindness.  In  the  meantime,  however,  affairs  in 
Scotland  became  more  and  more  precarious.  The 
king,  a  weak  and  irresolute  person,  was  the  slave  of  a 
worthless  favourite,  Piers  Gaveston,  who  mismanaged 
the  great  matters  entrusted  to  his  charge.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  Robert  Bruce  and  his  forces 
became  masters  of  a  large  part  of  that  kingdom,  and 
strong  enough  to  attempt  a  diversion  of  the  English 
forces  in  Scotland,  by  invading  Northumberland.  In 
this  exigence  the  bishop,  who,  unlike  his  predecessor, 
knew  only  the  arts  of  peace,  was  compelled  to  make 
a  separate  truce  with  Scotland  for  which  he  paid 
dG2000,  a  huge  sum  in  the  money  of  that  day.  The 
good  bishop,  however,  only  escaped  one  trouble  to  fall 
into  another.  The  confederate  barons,  enraged  by 
the  excesses  of  Gaveston  the  favourite,  took  up  arms 
and  drove  both  him  and  the  weak  monarch  to  seek 
refuge  in  the  north,  whither  the  insurgent  forces  pur- 
sued them.    Bishop  Kellow  refused  to  take  any  part 


*  Bichard  KeUowe,  (ob.  1 316.)  At  his  exequies,  the  church  got  the 
two  horses  which  brought  his  body  from  his  manor  of  Midilham  to 
the  nave  of  the  church,  and  firomhis  chapel  two  copes  of  red  sa^iette, 
embroidered  with  the  passions  of  many  martyrs,  with  their  names 
over  their  heads ;  an^  on  the  day  of  his  burial,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Lan- 
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in  this  civil  strife,  and  Gaveston  was  at  last  shut  up  in 
Scarborough  castle,  where  he  surrendered  only  to  be 
publicly  decapitated  at  Warwick.  This  event  caused 
the  king  to  vow  vengeance  against  the  bishop,  who 
refused  to  shield  the  favourite,  and  in  revenge  he 
accused  the  prelate  before  the  Pope  of  the  murder  of 
one  Wedale,  a  Tynedale  moss-trooper,  whom  he  had 
caused  to  be  put  to  death.  The  accusation,  however, 
failed,  and  Bishop  Kellow  returned  in  triumph  from 
Rome  to  witness  the  degradation  of  his  country  in 
the  shameful  rout  at  Bannockbum,  in  which  dis- 
astrous aflFair  1600  of  the  bishop's  forces  were  engaged. 
The  English  were  now  driven  out  of  Scotland  by  the 
heroic  Bruce,  who,  in  revenge,  entered  Northumber- 
land and  penetrated  southward  into  Yorkshire,  ravag- 
ing all  the  western  parts  of  the  bishopric,  and  even 
visiting  the  town  of  Hartlepool,  which  was  plundered. 
These  disorders  caused  a  famine  which  crowned  the 
disasters  of  the  bishopric,  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
venerable  bishop,  worn  out  by  anxiety  and  grief, 
sickened,  and  at  length  died  at  his  manor  house  at 
Middleham,  on  the  %\ki  October,  1316. 

As  a  prelate.  Bishop  Kellow's  character  was  irre- 
proachable. He  was  humble,  unostentatious,  peace- 
able, and  just,  and  a  lover  of  literature,  being  possessed 
of  a  Ubrary  of  an  extent  very  nncommon  in  these  earUer 
times,  when  books  were  few  and  very  expensive.  He 
was  also  said  to  be  a  fine  orator  and  a  man  of  great 
beauty  of  person  and  dignity  of  manners.  One  of  hig 
acts  as  Prince  Palatine  was  the  establishment  of  a 
market  at  Sedgefield,  and  under  his  economical  rule 
the  dilapidated  revenues  of  the  see  were  much  re* 
novated. 

LEWIS  BEAUMONT.     1317—1883. 

The  episcopate,  on  the  decease  of  Bishop  Kellow, 
became  the  subject  of  very  conflicting  interests.  The 
Earl  of  Lancaster,  who  headed  the  confederate  barons ; 
the  king,  who  was  a  sort  of  half  prisoner  at  York ;  and 
the  queen,  who  now  began  to  take  a  part  which  after- 
wards made  her  so  infamous,  each  applied  to  the  con« 
vent  in  favour  of  their  respective  candidates.  The 
monks,  however,  listened  to  no  such  recommendations ; 
but  without  delay,  selected  the  prior  of  Finchale,  a 
man  of   character  unimpeachable,  and  of  sufficient 


caster,  offered  upon  liis  body  three  pieces  of  red  cloth,  ornamented 
with  his  coat  armour,  out  of  which.were  made  the  yeatmentsused  bf 
the  convent  when  in  aXhB,  King  Edward  the  Second  sent  his  almoner 
from  York  to  Durhami  to  honour  lus  body  with  cloth  interworen 
with  gold. 
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learning.  The  queen,  howeyer,  was  determined  that 
if  possible,  her  kinsman  Lewis  de  Bellomonte  or 
Beaumont  should  be  bishop,  and  induced  the  imbecUe 
king  to  refuse  his  consent  to  the  election  of  the  prior, 
and  appeal  to  the  Pope.  This  was  done,  and  with  such 
effect,  that  his  holiness  appointed  Beaumont ;  but  so 
high  was  the  price  paid  for  this  favour,  that  it  is  said 
to  have  impoverished  the  intrusive  bishop  during  the 
whole  of  his  episcopate.  Such  were  the  gains  made 
by  the  corrupt  court  of  Rome  out  of  English 
dissentions. 

The  new  bishop  was  confirmed  at  Westminster,  in 
September,  1817;  and  thinking  it  would  give  eclat 
to  his  accession  to  be  consecrated  by  the  two  cardinal's 
nuncios,  who  were  then  on  a  mission  to  the  north,  he 
accompanied  them  on  their  progress  towards  Durham. 
At  Rushyford,  however,  an  accident  befell  them,  in- 
dicative of  the  then  state  of  the  border.  They  were 
intercepted  by  Middleton,  governor  of  Mitford  castle, 
near  Morpeth,  who,  after  robbing  the  cardinals,  took 
the  bishop  prisoner,  and  lodged  him  at  Mitford,  until 
a  ransom  should  be  paid,  to  which  he  was  compelled  to 
submit. 

The  first  year  of  Bishop  Beaumont  was  passed 
amid  constant  alarm  from  Scottish  inroads,  until,  in 
1822,  the  king  mustered  resolution  and  force  to  march 
against  the  Scotch,  and  to  cross  the  border.  The  ex- 
pedition was  signally  unfortunate.  Disaffection  to  the 
kingand  his  fayourites  was  universal;  and  this  unhappy 
state  of  affedrs  again  exposed  the  Palatinate  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  Scots,  whom  the  bishop,  impoverished 
and  disliked  as  was  his  master,  was  in  no  condition  to 
resist.  The  imprudence  of  the  unhappy  monarch  in 
making  his  young  son  independent  lord  of  the  English 
continental  possessions,  at  this  time,  sealed  his  fate. 
The  queen,  who  was  equally  destitute  of  virtue,  de- 
cency, or  humanity,  made  a  league  against  him, 
imprisoned  him,  forced  him  to  abdicate,  and  in  a  few 
months  put  him  to  a  death  too  horrible  to  be  described. 
As  soon  as  the  young  king,  Edward  III.,  nominally 
succeeded  to  the  throne.  Bishop  Beaumont  appears  to 
have  busied  himself  in  trying  to  get  restitution  of  the 
manors  which  Edward  I.,  when  at  variance  with  Bishop 
Beck,  had  severed.    In  this  suit  he  partially  succeeded, 

*  Lewis  Beaumont,  (ob.  1333).  At  his  exequies,  the  church  had  the 
hene  and  five  horses  which  brought  his  body  from  Brantyngham  in- 
to the  Bare  of  the  church  of  Durham,  and  two  chests,  containing  his 
mitre  and  pastoral  staff,  a  vestment  of  blue  samette,  with  two  copes 
and  two  cloths  for  the  altar,  embroidered  with  archangels,  and  two 
pieces  of  cloth  of  gold,  ornamented  with  his  arms,  and  those  of  the 
Lord  de  Yescy,  spread  over  his  body.    Also  a  blue  bed,  with  six  pil« 


but  died  suddenly  in  1838,  at  Brantingham,  in  the 
diocese  of  York. 

Lewis  Beaumont  was  one  of  the  most  unfit  peraons 
for  the  episcopacy  that  ever  held  the  see.    In  person 
he  was  a  maimed  cripple,  and  consequently,  when 
afiairs  required  it,  his  brother,  Henry  Beaumont,  com- 
manded the  military  levies  of   the  palatinate.     He 
seems  to  have  been  destitute  both  of  natural  and 
mental  advantages,  and  of  acquired  learning ;  and  was 
unable  to  pronounce  the  Latin  in  which  the  bull  for 
his  unworthy  elevation  to  the  mitre  was  couched.   His 
best  qualities  were  mere  negations.       He  was  not 
licentious,  and  not  meddling;  but  occupied  himself 
with  petty  squabbles  with  the  monks,  who  naturally 
despised  and  derided  him.     The  bribe  paid  to  Borne 
for  his  undeserved  elevation  so  impoverished  him,  that 
his  public  improvements  were  few  and  petty,  the  best 
of  them  being  a  repair  of  the  fortifications  of  Durham, 
after  the  inroad  of  the  Scotch  under  Bruce. 

BISHOP  EICHAaD  DE  BUBY,  1333—1845. 

On  the  demise  of  the  incapable  Lewis  Beaumont, 
the  convent  proceeded  to  look  out  for  a  bishop  that 
might  redeem  the  see  from  the  evils  suffered  under  its 
late  incompetent  roler;  and  they  made  choice  of  Ro- 
bert de  Graystanes,  their  sub-prior,  a  man  of  great 
learning  and  ability,  and  the  historian  of  their  church. 
Notwithstanding  this  wise  and  irreproachable  choice, 
the  king  and  the  Pope  thought  otherwise;  and  at  the 
royal  solicitation,  the  Pope  took  upon  himself  to  no- 
minate Bichard  de  Bury,  a  favourite  of  the  young 
king,  and  a  man  inured  to  public  business.  The 
monks  did  not  deem  it  prudent,  in  the  existing  state 
of  the  Palatinate  and  conventual  treasuries,  to  resist 
this  arbitrary  act  of  the  court  of  Bome ;  and  to  the 
deep  chagrin  of  the  venerable  de  Graystanes,  whose 
laudable  ambition  was  thus  abruptly  thwarted,  de  Bury 
was  consecrated  bishop.  His  whole  episcopacy,  from 
time  to  time,  was  disturbed  by  hostilities  then  raging 
between  England  and  Scotland,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  Palatinate  suffered  grievously. 

Bishop  de  Bury  was  not  a  military  man,  but  was 
employed  by  the  king  on  various  diplomatic  missions, 
one  of  which  seems  to  have  had  for  its  object,  a  scheme 

lows,  and  ten  woollen  coverings  (tapeciifi)  of  the  same  colour,  with 
the  same  armorial  bearings ;  and  on  the  day  of  his  sepulture  his 
seals,  i¥ith  their  sUver  chains,  were  broken,  and  offered  to  St.  Cuth- 
bert,  as  appears  by  the  following  instrument  of  Hugh  Palmer  made 
upon  the  occasion.  Memorandum^  that  on  the  morrow  of  St.  Faith, 
the  Virgin,  1333,  &c.,  &c. 
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for  preTentiBg  France  from  assisting  the  enraged 
Scots,  who  were  bent  on  revenging  the  sufferings  in- 
flicted daring  the  conquest  of  the  kingdom  by  Ed- 
ward the  First 

Bishop  de  Bury  appears  to  have  exercised  the  entire 
powers  of  Prince  Palatine,  as  is  evident  in  the  records 
of  his  episcopacy,  which  have  been  remarkably  well 
preserved.  To  his  love  of  literature  he  added  a  most 
beneficent  temper;  and  the  accounts  of  the  sums  dis- 
tributed by  him  in  alms  and  other  good  work  in  the 
course  of  his  progresses  through  the  Palatinate,  are 
really  e^^traordinary.  All  this  liberality  did  not  pre- 
vent him,  however,  from  carefully  husbanding  the 
episcopal  revenues;  so  that  besides  the  various  acts 
of  public  munificence  performed  by  him  within  the 
limits  of  his  see,  he  was  enabled  to  advance  the  cause 
of  learning,  so  loved  by  him,  by  founding  a  public 
library  at  Oxford  for  the  use  of  students,  which  he 
liberally  endowed.  As  furnished  by  Bishop  de  Bury, 
it  constituted  the  finest  collection  of  books  then  ex- 
tant in  England.  With  his  own  hand  the  bishop 
drew  up  the  rules  for  the  government  of  his  library 
and  the  preservation  of  the  then  costly  volumes  with 
which  it  was  stored.  The  bishop's  treatise  also  lays 
down  certain  terms,  on  which  students  were  allowed 
to  take  books  from  the  library  to  their  own  chambers 
for  study.  This  was  probably  the  first  circulating 
library  known  in  England;  and  its  institution  reflects 
the  highest  lustre  on  the  liberality,  good  sense,  and 
truly  popular  feelings  of  the  excellent  Richard  de  Bury. 
No  less  than  five  librarians  had  the  care  of  this  princely 
collection  of  the  learning  and  science  of  the  times; 
and  to  these,  handsome  yearly  salaries  were  paid,  in 
accordance  with  the  high  rates  of  remuneration  which 
all  men  in  these  days  received  for  valuable  exertion. 
In  the  choice  of  the  works  deposited  in  this  institution 
he  was  assisted  by  the  foreign  scholars  with  whom  he 
corresponded,  of  which  the  immortal  Petrarch,  one  of 
the  greatest  restorers  of  elegant  Italian  letters,  was 
one.  In  addition  to  the  noble  public  library  of  Dur- 
ham coUege,*  now  Trinity  college,  Oxford,  Bishop  de 
Bury,  had,  at  his  own  residences  in  the  palatinate,  fine 
and  expensive  collections  of  books,  many  of  which  he 

*  It  is  lamentable  to  reflect  that  at  the  Befonnation,  as  managed  by 
the  savage  tyrant,  Henry  Vlll,,  Dturhom  coUege  was  suppressed ; 
and  this  noble  library,  rich  in  rare  and  costly  MSS.,  dispersed  and 
scattered.  That  the  blacksmith's  son.  Lord  CromweU,  who  was  the 
brutal  tyrant's  chief  tool  for  many  years,  should  set  Uttle  store  by 
this  coUection  of  learning  is  Uttle  to  be  marveUed  at ;  but  that  some 
of  the  reformed  bishops,  some  of  whom,  as  Cranmer  for  instance,  had 
vast  influence  with  the  reckless  king,  should  not  have  preserved  in- 


purchased  at  Paris,  then  a  great  seat  of  learning,  when 
a  resident  there  in  his  diplomatic  capacity.  In  fact, 
it  was  believed  at  the  time,  that  this  bishop  of  Durham 
possessed  more  books  than  all  the  rest  of  the  English 
episcopate  put  together.  Whether  this  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  eulogy  upon  Bishop  de  Bury,  or  a  satire 
upon  the  rest,  or  as  both,  the  reader  must  determine 
for  himself.  Amongst  other  evidence  of  the  desire  to 
forward  classical  learning,  which  governed  his  actions, 
may  be  stated  the  care  he  took  to  provide  both 
elementary  and  standard  works  in  the  Greek  language, 
which  then,  and  for  many  years  afterwards,  was  almost 
unknown  in  England. 

This  learned  and  truly  liberal  prelate  died  in  1345, 
at  Bishop  Auckland,  having  ruled  the  see  of  Durham 
twelve  years.  He  was  a  man  of  almost  perfect  char- 
acter ;  and  bis  elevation  to  the  episcopate,  even  to  the 
rejection  of  the  venerable  Bobert  de  Graystanes,  does 
no  dishonour  to  the  penetration  of  King  Edward  lU., 
who  seems  thoroughly  to  have  known  and  appreciated 
his  talents  and  disposition.  He  is  best  described  as 
being  the  exact  opposite  of  his  stupid,  illiterate,  and 
incapable  predecessor.  His  talent  was  hardly  equal  to 
his  varied  learning;  and  Petrarch,  with  a  cautious 
phraseology,  styles  him  homo  ardentis  ingenii — a  man 
of  ardent  temperament, — ^which  conveys  the  idea  of 
more  energy  than  real  genius.  His  writings  are 
neither  remarkable  for  fine  Latinity,  nor  good  taste 
in  style;  but  they  abound  with  practical  sense  and 
liberality  of  sentiment  on  most  subjects.  For  the 
acquirements  of  the  laity  of  his  time,  generally,  he 
seems  to  have  had  considerable  contempt ;  which,  con- 
sidering his  own,  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at.  The 
excellence  of  his  heart  showed  itself  on  the  death  of 
his  rival,  the  venerable  de  Graystanes,  which  was  told 
Viim  when  at  dinner  at  York,  with  several  nobles  at 
table.  His  emotion  being  perceived  by  the  company, 
he  at  once  said,  '*  had  you  known  this  man  as  I  do, 
you  would  have  felt  as  I  do.  He  was  fitter  for  this 
mitre  than  I  am  who  wear  it,  or  than  any  other  in 
England  who  may  wear  it.*'  This  excellent  prelate 
was  buried  in  the  cross  aisle  of  the  cathedral  at  Dur- 
ham, in  ld45.t 

tact  this  storehouse  of  antique  erudition,  is  marreUous  indeed.  Its 
fate,  however,  was  better  than  that  of  some  of  the  conventual  libra- 
ries, the  most  costly  and  finest  MSS.  of  which  were  torn  to  pieces 
and  burned. 

t  Richard  Bury,  (ob.  1845).  At  his  exequies,  the  church  obtained 
the  three  horses  which  brought  his  body  and  chapel  from  his  manor 
of  Auckland  to  Durham,  and  from  his  chapel  a  vestment  of  white 
camlet,  subtilely  embroidered,  with  two  tunics,  three  copes,  and  two 
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BISHOP  THOMAS  HATFIELD,  1845—1381. 

As  soon  as  the  learned  and  amiable  Bishop  de 
Bury  had  breathed  his  last,  the  king,  who  seems  to 
have  been  intent  upon  controlling,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  nomination  to  the  see,  wrote  to  the  Pope,  recom- 
mending his  chief  secretary  and  keeper  of  his  privy 
seal,  Thomas  Hatfield.  The  royal  wishes  were  eagerly 
met  by  the  court  of  Rome,  whose  dislike  to  firee  elec- 
tions, in  all  cases  of  ecclesiastical  preferment,  was 
fully  stronger  than  that  of  the  king.  With  the  king 
they  were,  however,  content  to  divide  church  patron- 
age ;  and  Hatfield  was  accordingly  nominated  by  his 
Holiness,  who  declared  that  *^  if  Edward  had  chosen 
to  recommend  an  ass  for  Durham,  he  should  have  had 
his  sanction  !"  The  monks  were  unable  to  resist  the 
joint  influence  of  the  monarch  and  the  Pontiff;  and 
Hatfield  accordingly  was  elected  and  enthroned  by 
Fossour,the  prior,  who  performed  the  office  unwillingly, 
the  manners  of  the  new  bishop  being  by  no  means 
creditable  to  his  high  and  holy  office.  In  fact,  the 
king's  choice  had  probably  been  influenced  by  the 
statesmanlike  and  political  abilities  of  Hatfield,  which 
the  deadly  feud  with  Scotland  was  likely  to  call  into 
requisition.  A  truce  of  two  years  between  the  two 
kingdoms  afforded  Hatfield  time  to  settle  the  affairs 
and  strengthen  the  defences  of  the  Palatinate ;  but 
this  truce  was  succeeded  by  a  fierce  conflict. 

Edward,  whose  impracticable  ambition  it  was  to 
unite  the  crown  of  France  with  that  of  England, 
maugre  the  diverse  character  of  the  two  nations,  and 
their  complete  geographical  separation,  was  prosecut- 
ing a  bloody  war  in  the  former  kingdom.  Of  the 
king's  absence,  together  with  that  of  his  son  the 
famous  Black  Prince,  David,  King  of  Scots,  resolved, 
probably  at  the  instigation  of  France,  to  take  advan- 
tage. Whilst  the  chivalrous  son  of  Edward  was 
winning  the  victory  of  Cressy,  and  striking  terror  into 

altar  cloUis,  of  the  same  embroidery,  containing  the  history  of  the 
nativity  of  our  Lord,  and  the  sleep  and  assumption  of  his  glorious 
mother ;  which  vestment  the  bishop  had  caused  to  be  made  in  honour 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  for  the  altar ;  and  two  white  curtains  stragulated 
for  the  horns  of  the  altar,  a  cloth  of  gold  and  green  for  his  tomb,  his 
mitre  embroidered  with  many  small  pearls  of  divers  colours,  and 
chains,  and  golden  bosses,  his  pastoral  staff  of  silver,  with  a  gUthead, 
his  gloves  and  sandals,  a  censer  of  silver  gilt,  a  long  piece  of  cloth  of 
red  camlet,  interwoven  with  a  vine  and  letters,  out  of  which  were 
made  four  vestments  and  a  casule,  of  which  one  was  used  at  the  high 
altar  on  Sundays*  with  two  tunics,  two  copes  and  four  albs.  Thereat 
were  distributed  among  the  different  altars.  Also,  by  gift  of  the  said 
bishop,  long  before  his  death,  six  pieces  of  cloth  of  gold  of  a  marble 
colour,  interwoven  with  green  lions  and  stags,  and  a  piece  of  green 
cloth,  interwoven  with  white  and  green  cocks,  out  of  which  were 
made  vestments  for  divers  altars.    Also,  by  hia  gift,  two  vestments, 


his  enemies  by  the  employment,  for  the  first  time,  and 
at  vast  expense,  of  artillery,  the  Scots,  headed  by  their 
king,  crossed  the  borders,  penetrated  through  Cuinber- 
land  and  Northumberland,  entered  the  county  of  Dur- 
ham, and,  as  if  intent  merely  on  plunder  and  cruelty, 
ravaged  and  burned  wherever  they  came.  The  country 
was  at  this  moment  bare  of  military  defenders,  the  king 
having  taken  all  the  best  of  his  disposable  forces  to 
France ;  consequently,  before  anything  like  an  army 
strong  enough  to  check  his  advance  could  be  mustered, 
the  Scottish  monarch  had  advanced  within  sight  almost 
of  the  sacred  towers  of  Durham.  In  the  meantime, 
the  nobles  of  the  English  border  had  got  together 
considerable  forces,  and  in  the  midst,  together  with 
Neville  and  Percy,  March,  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
and  the  Prince  Bishop  of  Durham,  Hatfield,  who,  in 
this  exigence,  carried  before  him  the  banner  of  St. 
Cuthbert  The  event  of  the  conflict,  which  took  place 
amid  some  hilly  ground  close  to  the  city,  upon  a  spot 
now  known  as  Neville's  Cross,  was  extraordinary,  and 
may  justly  be  called  the  English  echo  of  the  immortal 
victory  of  Cressy.  The  Scottish  army  was  totally  and 
entirely  routed  and  dispersed.  David,  their  king, 
surrendered,  when  escape  was  impossible,  to  Sir 
Thomas  Copeland ;  and  Baliol,  the  titular  king  of 
Scotland,  who  fought  in  the  English  army,  pursuing 
the  routed  Scot<;h  across  the  border,  made  himself 
actual  master  of  part  of  the  country.  A  truce  between 
Edward  III.  and  the  French  monarch  followed  this 
victory,  and  this  truce  enabled  him  to  visit  the  north 
of  England,  and  to  besiege  and  take  the  border  for* 
tress  of  Berwick,  which  the  Scotch  still  held.  These 
successes  were  followed  by  the  great  victory  of  Poic- 
tiers  in  France,  in  which  John,  King  of  France,  was 
made  prisoner ;  and  Edward,  having  now  both  France 
and  Scotland  apparently  in  his  power,  returned  to 
England.     The  result  was  the  restoration  to  liberty  of 

one  of  black  camlet,  with  three  copes,,  one  having  large  oraries, 
decently  embroidered,  another  of  red  **  welvet,"  with  many  images 
of  saints  standing  in  tabernacles,  nobly  embroidered  with  gold  and 
silk,  and  two  cloths  for  the  altar,  of  the  same  cloth  and  embroidery. 
Another  vestment,  of  the  same  cloth  and  colour,  but  of  much  richer 
embroidery,  he  had  purposed  to  leave  to  the  church,  but  he  was  com- 
pelled by  necessity  to  place  it  in  pawn  to  the  Lord  Ralph  de  NeviUe 
for  £100,  who  afterwards  offered  it  to  St.  Cuthbert.  After  the  death 
of  the  bishop,  his  four  seals  were  broken,  and  offered  to  St.  Cuthbert, 
out  of  which  Richard  de  Wolveston,  the  shrine-keeper,  made  a  cha- 
lice of  silver  gilt  for  the  altar  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  church.  Under  the  foot  of  the  chalice  were  engraved 
these  two  verses : — 

Hie  ciphuB  insignis  fit  presulis  ex  tetra  signis 
Ri.  Dunelmensis  quarti  natu  Byriensis* 
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King  David,  after  a  negotiation  condncted  by  Bishop 
Hatfield,  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  and  Lords  Scroop, 
Musgrave,  and  Neville. 

After  this  splendid  era,  Bishop  Hatfield's  life  ap- 
pears to  have  been  private.  Of  the  depravity  which 
sullied  the  last  years  of  the  king  he  could  not  approve; 
and,  after  the  death  of  Edward  the  third,  he  seems 
not  to  have  been  employed  by  his  weak  successor, 
Bichard  the  second.  Bishop  Hatfield  died  in  1381, 
at  Aleford,  near  London,  a  manor  which  he  held,  and 
was  lamented  by  the  whole  bishopric,  which  enjoyed, 
at  all  events,  ecclesiastical  quiet  during  his  episcopal 
administration.  * 

His  character  may  be  favourably  summed  up. — 
Supported  by  the  king  and  the  pope,  whose  interest 
it  was  to  be  on  amicable  terms  with  each  other — ^the 
king  allowing  the  pope  ecclesiastical  patronage  in  re- 
turn for  the  countenance  given  by  his  holiness  to 
Edward's  ambitious  claims  to  the  throne  of  France — 
Hatfield  was  appointed  to  the  see  without  any  real 
election  by  the  convent.  With  the  monks  and  their 
prior,  however,  he  lived  on  terms  of  great  friendship, 
and  delighted  in  their  society.  That  Hatfield  was 
chosen  by  Edward  for  his  statesman-like  and  not 
clerical  qualifications  seems  very  manifest ;  but  in 
neither  capacity  did  he  discredit  his  high  station.     In 

*  Thomas  Hatfield,  (ob«  1381.)  At  hU  exequies,  the  church  got 
the  herse  and  five  horses,  with  its  whole  apparatus,  in  which  his  body 
was  conyeyed  from  his  manor  of  Aldeforde,  near  London,  into  the 
nave  of  the  church,  and  the  three  pieces  of  cloth  of  gold  of  a  red 
colour,  interwoven  with  pelicans  and  crowns  of  gold,  which  covered 
his  body ;  a  great  chalice  of  silver  gilt,  having  at  its  foot  an  image  of 
our  Saviour  on  the  cross,  and  upon  the  boss  the  arms  of  the  bishop 
with  three  lioncels  in  silver.  A  cup,  gUt  within,  and  enamalled 
without,  for  the  Eucharist.  A  "  mosse"  of  silver  gilt,  set  with  many 
precious  stones,  for  his  cope ;  two  long  candlesticks  of  silver-gilt, 
worth  £30  ;  two  great  silver  dishes,  with  his  arms,  worth  £20.  A 
basin  and  ewer  of  silver.  A  vestment  of  purple  "  welvet,"  with  a 
cope,  with  many  images  of  saints  standing  in  tabernacles,  embroidered 
with  silk  and  gold.  Two  cloths  of  the  same,  with  a  linen  cloth  for 
the  altar,  having  a  frontel,  ornamented  with  the  heads  of  our  Lord 
and  the  Apostles.  Two  curtains  for  the  horns  (ends)  of  the  altar, 
upon  which  is  written,  **  In  do'  e'  spes  mea."  (Li  the  Lord  is  my 
hope.)  An  alb,  embroidered  with  the  passion  of  St.  Katherine  the 
Virgin,  and  a  stole  and  maniple  of  the  same  embroidery.  Two  albs, 
a  stole,  and  two  maniples  of  red  camlet,  embroidered  with  apostles, 
and  martyrs,  and  lions.  A  bed,  with  fine  curtains  of  blue  "  samytte 
and  satyn,"  with  representations  of  St.  George  the  martyr  in  ar- 
mour, which  the  sacrist  sold  to  John  Lord  Neville,  as  they  could  not 
be  well  made  into  vestments.  Eight  woollen  coverings  (tapec')  for 
the  same  bed  of  the  same  colour,  *'  cum  wodwysse  in  armis  ejusdem 
intextis,"  which  the  prior  retained  in  his  apartment  for  hangings  for 
walls.  In  lieu  of  his  mitre  and  pastoral  stafi",  and  the  whole  of  his 
chapel,  his  executors,  John  Mawndour  and  John  Popham,  gave  the 
following  cattle  from  his  park  of  Stanhope :  291  cows,  44  *'stottes" 
of  three  years,  78  heifers  of  three  years,  97  "  stottes"  and  91  heifers, 
of  two  years,  117  "stirkettes"  and  89  heifers  of  one  year,  140  young 
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the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the  palatinate  he 
always  selected  men  of  talent,  and  was  never  swayed 
by  favouritism,  the  vice  of  inferior  statesmen.  Hence 
Chambrd  says  of  him  : — "  Honorificos  viros  diligens 
habere,  et  non  pueros ;  equos  pro  vectura,  non 
equolos."  "  He  chose  for  administration  men  who 
had  won  honour,  and  not  striplings;  strong  horses  for 
the  carriage  of  weighty  business,  and  not  ponies" — a 
metaphor  which  Hutchinson  has  most  absurdly  mis- 
construed into  a  revolting  insinuation  against  the 
manners  of  the  clergy  of  the  time.  Bishop  Hatfield 
was  a  lover  of  learning  as  weU  as  a  statesman,  and 
added  to  the  endowments  of  Durham  College,!  and  its 
invaluable  library,  as  bestowed  by  Bichard  de  Bury. 
He  appears  to  have  provided  maintenance  for  eight 
lay  students  fscholares  secularesj  to  study  grammar 
and  philosophy.  He  also  greatly  enlarged  the  founda- 
tion of  Carmelites  at  Northallerton  ;  and,  amongst 
other  munificent  undertakings,  built  a  princely  man- 
sion at  the  spot  now  called  the  Adelphi,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames,  as  a  residence  for  the  Bishops  of  Dur- 
ham when  summoned  to  Parliament,  as  they  now  were. 
Bishop  Hatfield,  as  a  matter  of  course,  during  his 
long  and  active  episcopate,  exercised  all  the  privileges 
of  prince-bishop.  He  coined  money,  granted  markets 
and  fairs,  and,  with  the  consent  of  the  *'  Haliwerk  folk," 

calves,  and  9  bulls.  His  seals  were  broken,  and  offered  to  St.  Cuth- 
bert,  out  of  which  was  made  an  image  of  the  bishop,  of  silver  gilt, 
suspended  at  the  head  uf  the  shrine,  and  a  plate  of  silver  gilt  on  the 
oj^Kwite  side  of  the  said  image,  upon  which  were  engraved  the 
verses : — 

John  Alver  villa  mo'chus  capiendo  sigilla 
Ex  Hatfeld  Thome  sic  disponit.  bene  pro  me. 

The  said  Thomas  Hatfield,  many  years  before  his  death,  made  the 
bishop's  seat,  between  the  choir  and  the  great  altar,  of  very  sumptu- 
ous stone  work,  and  beneath  it  a  place  for  his  burial,  where  he  lies 
solemnly  interred.  He  made  there  also  an  altar,  ordaining  a  monk  to 
sing  for  his  soul  for  ever ;  for  whose  maintenance  he  gave  to  the 
convent  the  manor  of  HenknoU,  which  manor  the  convent,  by  his 
licence,  gave  to  John  Belasys,  in  exchange  for  his  land  in  Wolveston. 
He  also  made  divers  great  windows,  of  four  lights,  and  gave  to  the 
prior  and  convent  £3000  for  the  endowment  of  Durham  College,  in 
Oxford. 

tI>v&HAM  OoLLEGB,  OxpOBD. — Bishop  Hatfield  foundcd,  in  con- 
nexion with  Durham  monastery,  a  coUege  at  Oxford  to  last  for  ever, 
for  eight  monks  of  the  monastery  of  Durham,  and  for  boys  studying 
arts  in  Durham  school ;  and  for  the  perpetual  support  of  the  said 
eight  monks  he  provided,  by  lands,  possessions,  and  churches,  ten 
pounds  per  annum  for  each ;  and  five  marks  a-piece  per  annum,  to 
be  levied  and  appropriated  to  the  support  of  seven  boys ;  and  three 
marks  for  a  residence  for  the  said  monks  and  boys,  sufficiently  com- 
modious, and  afterwards  to  be  extended.  The  chapel  attached  to 
the  college  was  built  about  the  year  1840.  At  the  Reformation 
Durham  college  was  suppressed,  and  Sir  Thomas  Pope  purchased 
the  site  and  buildings,  and  converted  it,  in  the  year  1666,  into  the 
college  now  known  as  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 
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as  all  those  who  held  under  the  prince  palatine  were 
then  styled,  levied  a  special  aid  to  remunerate  him  for 
the  enormous  expenditure  which  he  incurred  in  defend- 
ing the  country  prior  to  the  great  victory  of  Red  Hills 
or  Neville's  Cross.  At  his  death  he  left  the  episcopal 
revenues  in  excellent  order,  and  seems  to  have  united 
the  virtues  of  priest,  diplomatist,  financier,  and  states- 
man, to  a  great  extent.  In  short,  he  was  one  of  the 
hest  bishops  that  ever  ruled  the  palatinate,  and  as 
such  ought  to  be  held. 

BISHOP  JOH]!T  PORDHAM,  1381—1388. 

On  the  death  of  the  accomplished  prelate  Hatfield, 
the  king's  license  for  the  election  of  another  bishop 
was  quickly  obtained,  when,  after  many  days  of  man- 
oeuvring and  cabal,  probably  arising  from  the  inter- 
ference of  the  court,  John  Fordham,  the  royal  secre- 
tary, was  elected  bishop.  The  favour  of  a  king  like 
the  worthless  Richard  II.  was  not  of  good  omen  as 
to  the  character  of  the  new  prelate ;  and  the  sequel 
showed  that  this  impression  was  not  ill-founded. 

In  order  to  understand  the  conduct  and  character  of 
this  prelate  entirely,  we  must,  however,  first  com- 
prehend the  political  position  and  tendency  of  the 
church  at  this  era,  as  this  it  was  that  was  really  the 
mainspring  of  all  his  acts,  and  the  occasion  of  his 
ultimate  removal  from  his  see.  The  reader  may  have 
remarked,  that,  from  and  after  the  time  of  Henry  I., 
the  court  of  Rome  began  gradually  to  interfere  with 
the  free  election  of  the  English  bishops,  and  especially 
with  the  election  for  the  rich  and  important  bishopric 
of  Durham.  This  conduct  was  the  result  of  that  cor- 
ruption which  ultimately  broke  up  the  Catholic  struc- 
ture of  faith  and  discipline,  and  had  a  twofold  object. 
One  was  to  obtain  political  influence,  the  other  the 
fruits  of  influence — ^that  is  to  say,  money.  The  popes 
succeeded  in  this  crooked  design  by  sometimes  siding 
with  the  king  against  the  clergy,  and  sometimes  with 
the  clergy  against  the  monarch.  Thus,  in  these  early 
times,  the  honest  and  pure  portion  of  the  church  had 
to  contend  against  two  opponents,  the  pope  and  the 
king ;  and  this  they  did  by  advancing  popular  rights 
and  privileges,  on  all  occasions,  as  the  only  allies  of 
their  own.     Even  our  best  monarchs  were  induced, 


•  As  an  instance  of  the  vast  accumulations  of  the  English  mercan- 
tile body  towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  we  may  mention 
that,  in  the  beginning  of  Richard  II.'s  reign,  a  Scottish  pirate,  having 
taken  many  merchant  ships  on  the  English  coast,  which  were 
negligently  guarded  by  the  govemment,  one  Philpot,  an  alderman  of 
London,  fitted  out  some  armed  ships  at  his  own  expense,  on  board 


by  political  reasons,  to  mix  in  this  commerce  with 
Rome.  Anthony  Bek  was  the  political  servant  of 
Edward  I. ;  Edward  III.  did  so  in  the  case  of  Bishop 
Hatfield  ;  and  now  the  weak  and  worthless  Richard 
II.,  still  a  minor,  by  the  assistance  of  Rome,  procured 
the  election  of  his  secretary,  Fordham. 

In  the  history  of  the  bishopric,  from  this  critical 
period,  the  reader  curious  in  unfolding  the  germs  of 
great  political  changes  will  find  some  of  the  seeds  of 
that  astounding  revolution,  which,  some  centuries 
after,  prostrated  the  catholic  church  in  England  ; 
alienated  its  revenues  without  regard  to  the  poor,  who 
had  a  deep  lien  therein;  and  established,  at  last, 
that  mitigated  form  of  Catholicism,  which  is  known  as 
"  the  Church  of  England,"  and  which,  protesting 
against  the  grosser  superstitions  of  Rome,  professes 
to  preserve  intact  the  vital  points  of  catholic  faith, 
doctrine,  and  discipline. 

At  the  period  of  the  election  of  Bishop  Fordham, 
the  king,  Richard  II.,  was  a  boy;  and  the  government 
was,  in  fact,  in  the  hands  of  his  uncles,  of  whom  the 
Duke  of  Lancaster  was  the  most  powerful  and  the 
most  dangerous.  Indeed,  there  seems  to  be  colourable 
ground  for  supposing  that  the  duke  had  already 
cherished  those  ambitious  designs  which,  a  few  years 
after,  elevated  the  house  of  Lancaster  to  the  throne  ; 
and  that  Fordham,  the  new  bishop,  a  favourite  of  the 
boy-king,  was  also,  in  some  sort,  a  tool  of  Lancaster. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  he  was  installed 
as  prince-bishop  with  the  full  consent,  not  only  of  the 
king,  but  of  his  uncles,  and  that,  neglecting  his  see, 
he  was  deeply  engaged  in  promoting  all  those  arbi- 
trary, rash,  and  suicidal  measures,  that  rendered 
Richard's  whole  reign  one  scene  of  melancholy  dis- 
orders, and  at  last  changed  the  succession,  after  costing 
the  worthless  monarch  first  his  throne,  and  then  his 
life-  Nor  was  there  ever  a  time  when  England  more 
required  a  ruler  of  conduct,  and  the  Border  an  exem- 
plary bishop,  than  the  present. 

The  vast  expense  of  men  and  money,  which  the 
wars  of  Edward  III.  in  France  occasioned,  had,  caused 
great  discontent  in  the  now  exuberantly  rich  and 
thinly  peopled  kingdom  of  England.*  The  conse- 
quence of  this  was,  that  the  king's  uncles  carried  on 


of  which  he  put  1000  men,  well  equipped,  and  brought  the  pirate,  a 
captain,  to  London  in  triumph ;  an  action  which  is  said  to  have  dis- 
pleased the  Regent  Lancaster,  who  deemed  it  a  tacit  insult  on  his 
own  rule.  During  the  preceding  reign,  a  goldsmith  of  Lombard 
Street  entertained  Edward  III.,  with  his  two  prisoners,  the  kings  of 
France  and  Scotland,  and  most  of  the  nobility,  with  a  profusion  and 
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the  French  contest  so  languidly  and  inefficiently,  that 
the  conquests  of  his  predecessor  were  soon  wrested 
from  the  ill-fated  Bichard,  who  wasted,  in  ridiculous 
extravagance  at  home,  the  monies  that  might  have 
secured,  for  a  time,  the  conquests  of  Edward  lU. 
in  France. 

This  state  of  affairs  led,  as  usual,  to  a  predatory 
diversion  made  by  the  Scots  upon  the  English  Border. 
The  bishopric,  in  the  absence  of  its  bishop,  who  was  now 
treasurer  as  well  as  secretary  to  the  king,  was  ravaged 
after  some  desultory  and  ineffectual  resistance  ;  nor 
was  it  until  the  Begent  Duke  of  Lancaster  levied  a 
powerful  and  disciplined  force,  and  pursued  the  timxul- 
tuary  Scotch  marauders  across  the  Border,  as  far  as 
Haddingtonshire,  that  peace  was  for  the  moment  re- 
stored. In  the  meantime  the  clergy,  who  had  the 
king  in  their  hands,  went  so  far  as  to  prefer  accusa- 
tions against  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  of  actual  treason. 
Against  these  machinations  the  duke  employed  open 
force,  as  well  as  remonstrances  and  explanations,  with 
so  much  effect,  that  the  charge  was  obliged  to  be 
dropped  by  those  who  would  have  prosecuted  it. 
The  jealousy  between  the  powerful  family  of  Lancas- 
ter and  the  clergy  laid  a  foundation,  however,  for 
after-consequences  in  England  of  an  astounding 
nature. 

About  this  time  the  celebrated  Wickliffe  began  to 
promulgate  those  doctrines,  some  launched  at  the 
doctrinal,  and  some  at  the  disciplinarian  canons  of 
the  church  of  Bome,  which  gradually,  owing  to  various 
causes,  obtained  some  footing  in  England,  and  may 
be  described  as  the  English  precursors  of  the  Protes- 
tant Beformation.  These  teachers  were  afterwards 
known  by  the  name  of  Lollards ;  and  their  spread  may 
certainly,  in  some  measure,  be  attributed  to  the  foster- 
ing of  the  Lancasterian  family,  who,  at  feud  with  the 
principal  clergy,  and  apprehensive  of  their  arbitrary 
and  capricious  king,  encouraged  Wickliffe  and  his 
disciples  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  power  of  both.  This 
diversion,  together  with  the  other  measures  taken  by 
Lancaster,  seems  to  have  succeeded,  and  he  departed 
in  security  for  Spain,  where  he  had  formed  powerful 
connections  by  marriage. 

Bishop  Fordham,  unchecked  by  the  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster, was  now  left,  as  it  appears,  amongst  the  princi- 
pal advisers  of  the  unhappy  king,  whose  follies  soon 


magnificence  that  astonishes  modem  ears.  The  rarity  and  vast  variety 
of  ^e  foreign  wines  consumed  at  this  banquet  ahnost  exceed  credibility, 
especiaUy  with  those  ignorant  of  the  real  state  of  England  at  this  era. 


brought  his  kingdom  again  into  jeopardy.  The 
French,  having  wrested  all  that  was  conquered  from 
them,  threatened  an  inroad  in  turn  upon  England. 
The  king,  having  wasted  in  boundless  extravagance 
the  monies  wanted  to  defend  his  kingdom,  felt  him- 
self in  jeopardy ;  and  the  Parliament,  to  whom  he 
applied  for  more,  refused  to  grant  supplies  until  his 
evil  councillors  were  dismissed.  In  the  midst  of  these 
civil  distractions,  the  Scotch,  prompted  by  France, 
again  invaded  the  English  territory,  and  ravaged  the 
bishopric.  Having  loaded  themselves  with  plunder, 
they  began  to  retire,  after  their  ancient  custom,  to- 
wards Scotland,  by  the  pass  of  the  vale  of  Beed,  when 
they  were  intercepted  by  Henry  Hotspur,  the  most 
famous  scion  of  the  house  of  Percy.  A  fierce  conflict 
took  place  at  Otterbum,  in  which,  after  great  slaughter, 
the  English  were  worsted  by  the  sudden  arrival  of  a 
Scotch  reinforcement,  which  decided  the  conflict 
before  the  retainers  of  the  bishopric,  who  were  also 
marching  to  the  aid  of  Hotspur,  could  join  him  and 
recover  the  day. 

The  king's  excesses,  in  no  long  time  after  this  event, 
caused  a  confederation  of  the  nobility  to  make  head 
against  him.  By  the  commons  he  had  been  hated  even 
from  the  time  when  the  early  exactions  of  his  un- 
principled favourites  raised  the  insurrection,  headed 
by  Tyler,  so  that  he  had  no  support  to  expect  from 
them.  In  these  forlorn  circumstances,  the  incorrigible 
and  tyrannical  king  had  no  alternative  but  submission. 
His  throne  was  spared ;  but  he  was  compelled  to  dis- 
miss the  whole  of  his  minions,  Bishop  Fordham 
amongst  the  number,  who  was  deprived  of  his  bishopric, 
which  he  never  regained.  This  singular  event  took 
place  in  the  year  1388,  about  eleven  years  before 
the  final  catastrophe  of  his  master. 

His  character  is  written  in  his  deeds.  As  bishop, 
Fordham  was  a  mere  nullity,  being  the  creature  of 
the  court,  and  located  there.  By  his  influence,  how- 
ever, he  obtained  for  the  see  some  privileges,  one  of 
which  was,  that  merchants  of  the  bishopric  might 
load  and  unload  coals  on  the  south  side  of  the  river 
Tyne,  without  molestation  or  claim  from  the  burgesses 
of  Newcastle,  now  a  flourishing  and  wealthy  incorpor- 
ated trading  town.  He  died  at  a  great  age,  in  1425, 
at  Ely,  whether  he  had  retired  after  his  merited  dis- 
grace.* 


*  John  Fordham,  in  the  serenth  year  of  his  episcopate  (1388), 
was  translated  to  Ely.  After  his  departure,  he  sent,  as  a  memorial  to 
the  convent,  two  dishea  of  silver  gilt. 
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BISHOP  WALTER  SKERLAW,  1388—1406. 

The  new  bishop,  Walter  de  Skirlaw,  was  no  doubt 
placed  in  the  see  of  Durham  because  he  was  a  contrast 
to  his  predecessor.  He  held  no  temporal  preferment, 
but  had  been  translated  from  Litchfield  to  the  see  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  whence  civil  broils  removed  him  to 
the  rich  and  powerful  episcopate  of  Durham.  He  was 
invested,  after  his  consecration,  with  all  the  privileges 
and  possessions  of  prince-palatine,  which  he  exercised 
unmolested  whilst  he  lived.  He  was  undisturbed, 
however,  in  his  bishopric  by  the  passions  of  the 
weak,  imprincipled,  arbitrary,  and  unhappy  Richard, 
whom  no  lesson  of  experience  could  teach. 

Michael  de  la  Pole,  one  of  the  royal  favourites,  had, 
it  appears,  in  Fordham's  time,  got  possession  of  certain 
manors  in  the  bishopric.  Being  accused  and  found 
guilty  of  high  treason,  the  manorial  possessions  be- 
came forfeit.  As  prince  palatine,  they  legally  fell  to 
Bishop  Skirlaw.  The  rapacious  Richard,  however, 
seized  upon  them,  and  after  much  unseemly  dispute, 
a  very  questionable  compromise  was  affected.  Shortly 
after  this  affair,  the  vices  and  follies  of  Richard  brought 
about  his  final  catastrophe.  He  was  unseated,  de- 
posed, and  murdered,  unpitied ;  and  the  heir  of  Lan- 
caster, under  the  title  of  Henry  TV.,  seized  the  crown, 
perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  general  wish  of  the 
people,  who  were  wearied  out  by  the  outrages  and  vices 
of  Richard,  but  with  a  very  questionable  title  in  all 
other  respects,  which  turned  out  ultimately  a  very  un- 
fortuate  thing  for  his  country.*  Consequently,  the 
compromise  under  which  Bishop  Skirlaw  was  allowed 
by  Richard  to  keep  a  temporary  possession  of  the 
disputed  manors  fell  to  the  ground  on  the  deposition 
of  the  king,  and  the  elevation  of  his  ambitious  successor. 

On  the  accession  of  Henry  the  fourth,  the  bishopric 
was  again  troubled  by  Scottish  incursion,  which  the 

♦  The  struggle  under  Henry  VI.,  with  the  house  of  York,  not  only 
caused  vast  bloodshed,  but  also,  amidst  the  confusion,  the  suffrage 
was  changed,  and  the  money  commutations  for  feudal  services  fell 
into  desuetude  and  abeyance — ^two  events  the  source  of  great  evils. 

t  Walter  Skirlaw,  (ob.  1405).  This  bishop,  long  before  his  death, 
being  informed  of  the  custom  of  the  church  of  Durham,  gave  to  the 
prior  and  convent  permission  to  choose  for  themselves  one  of  his  best 
vestments.  Thomas  Lyth,  a  monk,  being  sent  to  Auckland  for  the 
purpose,  selected  a  vestment  of  cloth  of  gold  and  rich  embroidery, 
consistiag  of  a  casule,  2  tunics,  3  albs,  and  5  copes.  He  gave  also, 
before  his  death,  a  chalice  of  gold,  and  an  image  of  St.  Cuthbert, 
silver  gUt,  having  upon  its  pedestal  the  arms  of  ^e  donor.  He  gave 
also,  in  his  life  time,  350  marks  towards  the  building  of  the  dormi- 
tory. The  church  afterwards  had  the  chariot  and  horses  which 
brought  his  body  from  Howedon  to  Durham,  a  piece  of  cloth  of 
gold,  out  of  which  was  made  a  cope,  and  a  cloth  for  the  high  altar, 
sumptuously  embroidered.     His  executors  gave  at  his  funertil— To 


king  only  succeeded  in  beating  back  after  much  blood- 
shed. In  these  contests  the  bishop,  now  in  years, 
was  not  engaged,  but  died  in  1405,  and  was  buried 
with  much  pomp  in  the  cathedral.t  He  was  a  quiet, 
unostentatious,  but,  as  to  public  works,  munificent 
prelate.  He  erected  a  bridge  over  the  river  Wear, 
near  Shincliffe,  and  another  over  the  Tees  at  Yarm, 
for  the  perpetual  maintenance  of  which  he  left  some 
lands.  He  also  much  beautified  the  palace  at  Auck- 
land, and  erected  a  bridge  there.  Nor  did  his  liber- 
aUty  centre  in  his  own  see;  he  contributed  large  snms 
to  the  completion  of  the  lantern  (as  it  is  vulgarly 
called)  of  York  minster,  and  also  built  and  endowed 
a  beautiful  chapel  in  his  native  parish,  in  the  Holder- 
ness  of  Yorkshire.  He  also  founded  three  scholar- 
ships at  university  college,  Oxford,  and  was  a  bene- 
factor to  Durham  college,  before  enriched  by  the  ex- 
cellent Bichard  de  Bury. 

BISHOP  THOMAS  ULNGLEY. 

On  the  demise  of  Bishop  Skirlaw,  Thomas  Langley 
was,  on  the  royal  recommendation,  elected  bishop. 
He  had  filled  the  high  office  of  lord  chancellor,  then 
mostly  held  by  churchmen,  which  office  he  resigned 
to  be  made  prince-bishop  of  Durham.  No  opposition 
was  made  by  the  clergy  to  this  nomination.  Henry, 
who  deeply  felt  the  defect  of  his  hereditary  title, 
deemed  it  his  policy  to  conciliate  the  church;  and 
although  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  had  from  the  same 
motive  protected  Wickliffe  and  his  followers,  Henry's 
policy  was  now  the  reverse.!  He  persecuted  the  Lol- 
lards with  great  virulence;  nor  was  his  son  exempt 
from  the  same  stain  of  intolerance,  the  vice  of  the  time. 
Hence  Henry  the  fourth,  in  selecting  Langley  for  the 
see,  strengthened  himself;  the  new  bishop  being  a 
man  of  great  talents  and  learning,   and  so  highly 

the  prior,  lOOs. ;  to  the  sub-prior,  408. ;  and  to  each  monk  present  at 
his  exequies,  20s.  They  also  gave  for  the  building  of  the  cloister  at 
first,  £400  to  the  college  of  Durham  monks  at  Oxford,  a  solemn 
vestment  of  cloth  of  gold,  consisting  of  a  casule,  2  tunics,  3  albs,  and 
2  copes,  of  the  same  set,  with  stoles  and  maniples,  and  paid  8  marks 
for  glazing  a  window  above  the  altar  of  St.  Cuthbert  in  the  Nine 
Altars. 

X  How  insecure  Henry  the  fourth  felt  his  title  to  be  is  evidenced 
in  the  two  acts  of  parliament,  passed  at  his  instance,  in  the  last  year 
of  Richard  the  second,  and  the  first  of  his  own  reign  (cap.  3-4) ;  both 
of  which,  re-enacting  and  confirming  the  twenty-fifth  of  Edward  the 
third,  which  defines  what  high  treason  la,  contain  clauses  declaring 
that  to  levy  war  against  the  king  with  the  intent  to  remove  a  wicked 
minister  is  not  treason,  by  the  act  of  Edward  the  third ;  as  to  which, 
see  the  learned  treatise  of  Prynne  on  **  The  Lawfulnesse  of  the  Par- 
liament's necessary  defensive  Warre,*'  p.  42.  King  Henry's  motive 
in  procuring  these  clauses  to  be  inserted  is  transparent  enough, 
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esteemed  as  afterwards  to  be  elected  a  cardinal  by 
pope  John  XIII. 

During  the  early  part  of  hia  episcopate,  the  troubles 
on  the  borders  appear  to  have  been  the  cause  of  con- 
stant anxiety.  In  other  respects  his  government  of 
the  see  was  peaceful  and  conciliatory;  and  it  is  evident 
that  he  used  his  legal  lore  to  improve  his  bishopric, 
having  disforested  various  lands,  in  order  to  their 
being  brought  into  tillage.  He  also  recovered,  by 
process  of  law,  against  the  mayor  and  burgesses  of 
Newcastle,  the  property  of  one-third  part  of  the  bridge 
over  the  Tyne,  which  had  been  usurped  by  that  body. 
He  seems  to  have  been  trusted  by  Henry  the  fifth  in 
the  same  fashion  as  he  was  trusted  by  his  father.'  In 
fact,  the  kings  of  the  house  of  Lancaster  seem  to  have 
courted  the  church  whilst  they  were  secretly  consent- 
ing to  measures  for  destroying  its  now  enormous 
power.  Thus,  whilst  the  hero  of  Agincourt  was  heap- 
ing honours  upon  cardinal  Langley,  and  savagely  per- 
secuting the  unfortunate  followers  of  Wickliffe,  even 
to  the  roasting  to  death  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  baron 
of  Gobham,  he  was  taking  measures  for  seizing  upon 
the  revenues  of  the  alien  priories,  under  pretext  of 
obtaining  means  for  his  French  expedition. 

This  was  unquestionably  the  second  blow  struck  at 
the  property  of  the  church  ;  the  confiscation  of  the 
estates  of  the  Knights  of  the  Temple  (a  sort  of  military 
priesthood),  under  the  most  ridiculous  accusations  of 
sorcery  and  magic,  being  the  first.*  Yet  so  much  had 
the  corruption  of  morals  and  luxurious  lives  of  the 
higher  clergy,  at  this  era,  weakened  the  attachment  of 
the  people,  that  neither  cardinal  Langley  nor  the  other 
prelates  seem  to  have  deemed  it  prudent  to  resist  the 
king  in  this ;  and  the  cardinal  continued  to  be  in  his 
confidence  up  to  the  hour  of  his  early  death  in  France, 
which  he  conquered.     Under  the  luckless  minor,  Henry 

*  The  alien  priories  were  foundations  held  by  other  larger  founda- 
tions abroad,  which  shared  their  reyenues. 

t  Thomas  Langley,  (ob.  1437).  This  bishop  in  his  life  time  caused 
the  chapel  of  St.  Mary,  commonly  called  "  le  Galilee/'  to  be  very 
sumptuously  repaired  at  the  expense  of  £471  58.  9|d.,  over  and  aboTe 
the  marble  work  (his  own  tomb.)  He  gave  to  the  construction  of 
the  library  and  chambers  of  the  college  of  the  monks  of  Durham,  in 
Oxford,  £10 ;  to  the  vault'  of  the  nave  of  Durham,  £20  ;  to  the  roof 
of  the  nave  of  Fynkall,  lead  worth  £17  6b.  8d. ;  to  the  roof  of  the 

choir  of  Holy  Island, To  the  glass  work  above  the  altar  of 

St.  Oswald  and  St.  Lawrence,  lOOs.  He  presented  to  the  library  of 
the  church  of  Durham,  a  volume  containing  the  Commentary  of 
Lyra,  upon  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  the  Canonical  Epistles,  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  and  the  Apocalypse.  He  paid  for  making  the  bishop's 
registry,  near  the  north  door  of  the  church,  £28  Os.  lOJd.  A  while 
before  his  death,  he  gave  to  the  Ubrary  a  dictionary,  in  3  volumes,  for 
which  he  paid  £60,  and  Notyngham  upon  the  four  Evangelists,  worth 
£20.    Two  years  before  his  decease,  he  gave  to  the  prior  a  mitre 
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the  sixth.  Bishop  Langley  appears  to  have  held  the 
same  station  in  the  councils  of  the  kingdom ;  and  he 
appears  amongst  the  commissioners  appointed  to  settle 
a  peace  between  England  and  Scotland,  when  con- 
servators of  the  peace,  or  wardens  of  the  marches, 
were  appointed  on  both  sides,  under  certain  stipulated 
international  treaty-laws,  there  and  then  laid  down. 
Amongst  other  measures  for  the  good  of  his  bishopric, 
this  prelate  also  obtained  a  royal  charter  from  Henry 
the  fourth,  by  letters-patent,  an  "  Inspeximus"  of  all 
preceding  grants  and  privileges  pertaining  to  the  see, 
and  a  confirmation  thereof  under  the  great  seal  —  a 
record  yet  extant — ^though,  by  the  religious  revolution, 
now  lowering  in  the  distance,  its  value  was  soon  to  be 
diminished. 

Cardinal  Langley  died  in  1487,  fall  of  years  and 
honours,  and  an  ornament  of  that  church  which,  in  his 
time,  had  become  too  luxurious  and  worldly  to  main- 
tain its  once  mighty  influence  much  longer  in  Eng- 
land, amidst  the  shock  of  civil  dissensions  and  a  dis- 
puted succession.! 

BISHOP  EGBERT  NEVILLE,  1437—1457. 

Bobert  Neville,  who  was  now  chosen  bishop  by  the 
influence  of  the  pope,  united  with  that  of  the  court, 
was  already  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  was  merely 
translated  to  Durham  as  the  richer  and  more  im- 
portant office.  His  family  influence  was  great,  he 
being  the  son  of  Balph  Neville,  Earl  of  Westmoreland, 
by  Joan  Beaufort,  the  daughter  of  the  famous  John 
of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  by  his  second  wife, 
Catheriue  Swinford,  whose  issue  was  legitimated  by 
act  of  Parliament,  after  the  duke  married  her. 

Bishop  Neville  obtained  the  see  of  Durham  amidst 
the  decadence  of  ecclesiastical  influence,  but  his  con- 
duct was  not  such  as  to  decrease  that  influence.     He 

worth His  executors  delivered  to  the  prior  and  convent,  after 

his  death,  the  property  bequeathed  to  them  in  his  will,  vix. : — ^The 
"  Policronica,**  worth A  cross  of  silver  gilt,  with  a  great  pe- 
destal, having  images  of  divers  saints,  and  on  each  side  of  the  cross 

is  an  angel  holding  a  censer,  worth A  vestment  of  **  weluett 

cTTmeson"  red,  with  its  whole  apparatus,  viz. :  A  casule,  2  tunics,  a 
principal  cope,  having  like  "  orfrays"  of  gold  of  "  cyprys,"  2  stoles, 
3  maniples,  3  albs,  and  3  amices,  with  parures  stitched  on,  of  the 
same  set,  and  with  two  copes  of  "  veluett  crymessyn,'*  and  a  cope  of 
velvet  red,  each  having  similar  "  orfrays"  of  gold  of  **  cyprys"  of  the 
set  aforesaid,  with  two  copes  of  cloth  of  red  *'  damascen,"  and  four 
copes  of  red  "  baudkyn,"  each  having  "  orfrays"  of  red  **  baudekyn," 
woven  with  stags  and  birds  of  gold  of  "  cyprys." 

On  the  back  of  the  roll  are  recorded  a  few  gifts  from  the  laity, 
viz. :— The  Lord  John  Earl  of  "  Warrenne,"  gave  to  the  church  of 
Durham  a  chalice  of  great  value,  of  the  most  pure  gold,  set  with 
many  precious  stones ;  and  then  follows  a  long  entry  relative  to  the 
family  of  Neville.— (Compiled  by  Prior  Wessington,  1416-46.} 
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was  of  a  mild  and  exemplary  character,  and  was  chiefly 
employed  as  prince-bishop  in  preserving  unbroken 
those  truces  -  between  England  and  Scotland,  which 
alone  rendered  the  borders  habitable.  In  this  it  was 
impossible  always  to  succeed ;  and  under  the  episcopate 
of  this  pacific  and  amiable  prelate  was  still  raging  that 
fierce  border  feud,  to  which  the  conflict  of  1436,  be- 
tween the  Northumbrians  under  Henry  Percy,  and 
the  clan  Douglas  under  their  chieftain,  so  celebrated 
in  border  ballad  and  tradition,  had  given  rise.  To 
appease  the  disorders  occasioned  by  these  fierce  out- 
breaks of  national  dislike,  firequent  truces  were  nego- 
tiated and  broken,  and  in  1449  and  1451,  especially, 
two  of  these  border  negotiations  were  conducted  under 
the  immediate  eye  of  the  bishop. 

In  the  civil  strife  which  now  began  to  desolate  and 
uproot  the  best  institutions  of  the  kingdom.  Bishop 
Neville  appears  to  have  taken  no  part.  The  clergy 
had  now  all  but  lost  their  former  power  of  mediation, 
and  to  take  a  side  was  only  to  render  themselves 
obnoxious  to  some  powerful  party  or  other  in  the  state. 
It  is  probable,  also,  that  the  bishop  would  now  share 
that  difficulty,  or  rather  impossibility,  of  collecting  the 
monied  commutations  of  feudal  services,  which  natu- 
rally grew  out  of  ff  disputed  title  to  the  throne,  and  the 
confusion  of  actual  civil  warfare.  This  defalcation,  in 
the  ripeness  of  time,  became  one  of  the  leading  causes 
of  the  prostration  of  the  papal  power  in  England,  and 
of  the  alienation  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  church 
property. 

That  Bishop  Neville  felt  its  effects  in  his  own  see, 
where,  however,  the  house  of  Lancaster  was  popular, 
is  partly  evidenced  in  the  only  building  he  erected, 
and  which  bears  his  arms — the  Exchequer  on  Palace- 
green.  It  was  erected  for  the  transaction  of  the  law 
business  of  the  see,  now  becoming  difficult  and  com- 
plex, and  was,  and  is,  in  fact,  an  episcopal  palatine 
court  of  equity,  presided  over  by  the  bishop's  chan- 
cellor.    In  this  court  common  pleas  were  also  tried. 

During  Neville's  prelacy,  the  unhappy  monarch, 
Henry  the  sixth,  seems  to  have  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  shrine  of  St.  Cuthbert,  probably  under  some 
view  of  strengthening  the  Lancasterian  party,  whose 
power  lay  in  the  north.  .  He  was  a  religious  and 
amiable,  though  totally  incompetent  monarch,  and 
would  have  become  Lindisfame  much  better  than  the 


*  Under  this  bishop;  in  1422,  by  the  statute  Henry  Y.,  9,  cap.  10, 
it  was  first  enacted  that  keels,  carrying  sea  coals  to  ships  in  the 
river  Tyne,  should  be  measured  and  marked  by  commissioners. — By 
an  act  in  the  same  year  of  the  same  king,  Henry  Y.,  cap.  7,  it  was 


throne  of  England,  the  greatest  misfortunes  of  which 
took  date  in  his  miserable  reign. 

Bishop  Neville,  after  a  blameless  administration  of 
his  see,  departed  this  life  in  July  14d7.  He  requested, 
with  his  dying  breath,  to  be  interred  near  the  vener- 
able Bede,  whose  memory  he  fondly  cherished,  but 
this  prayer  was  not  complied  with.* 

BISHOP  LAWKENCE  BOOTH,  1457—1476. 

On  the  demise  of  the  blameless  Bishop  Neville,  the 
king  seems  to  have  recommended  to  the  pope  his  own 
chaplain  and  physician,  Arundel.  This  choice  was, 
however,  set  aside  by  his  virago  queen,  Margaret  of 
Anjoii,  who  really  ruled  as  king ;  and  Lawrence  Booth, 
then  dean  of  St.  Pauls,  London,  was  inducted  into  the 
bishopric,  on  the  15th  September,  1547.  He  quickly 
found  himself  involved  in  the  troubles  of  the  border, 
and  in  1457,  a  truce  being  renewed  between  the  two 
kingdoms.  Booth,  as  Bishop  of  Durham,  was  one  of 
the  commissioners.  To  these  troubles  succeeded 
other  distractions  of  a  still  worse  description.  The 
party  of  Lancaster,  having  obtained  what  seemed  to  be 
a  decisive  predominance,  proceeded  with  an  impolitic 
severity  against  all  who  had  appeared  in  any  way  to 
favour  the  claims  of  the  house  of  York.  This  was 
resisted,  amongst  others,  by  the  famous  Earl  of  War- 
wick (afterwards  known  as  the  king-maker),  and  the 
consequence  was  that  his  domains  at  Barnard  Castle, 
being  forfeited,  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  bishop, 
as  supreme  lord  over  the  palatinate.  Whilst  the 
bishop,  however,  was  endeavouring  by  negotiation  to 
obtain  a  favourable  renewal  of  the  border  truce  from 
the  king  of  Scotland,  fortune  became  suddenly  adverse 
to  the  royal  party,  and  at  the  battle  of  Northampton, 
fought  in  July  1460,  the  forces  of  the  queen  were 
totally  routed,  and  the  imbecile  and  unresisting 
monarch  made  prisoner  in  his  tent,  the  queen,  (the 
celebrated  Margaret  of  Anjou)  flying  northwards  with 
a  few  adherents.  The  event  of  Queen  Margaret  seek- 
ing sanctuary  vdth  her  young  son  within  the  precincts 
of  St.  Cuthbert's  patrimony  embarrassed  Bishop  Booth 
not  a  little.  Fearing  the  king*s  declining  fortunes 
might  place  him  in  critical  circumstances,  the  politic 
prelate  had  obtained,  as  a  security  beforehand,  a 
pardon  for  any  act  he  might  be  compelled  to  do  con- 
trary to  his  allegiance  to  Henry.     But,  by  sheltering 

provided,  that  murders,  robberies,  and  manslaughters  in  Redcsdale 
should  be  tried  by  the  same  authorities  as  crimes  in  Tyn^dale 
and  Hexhamshire.  Until  then,  Redesdale  was  de  facto  debatcable 
land. 
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the  queen,  he  was  braving  the  vengeance  of  the  Yorkists, 
and  this  he  had  no  wish  to  seem  to  do.  He  appears, 
accordingly,  to  have  persuaded  Margaret  that  she  was 
unsafe  in  the  palatinate,  and  after  various  adventures 
she  took  refage  in  Scotland,  whose  king  was  quickly 
convinced  that  this  was  the  time  to  revenge  himself 
upon  the  English,  and  who  in  consequence  invested 
(fatally  for  himself)  the  fortress  of  Berwick,  and  the 
strong  castle  of  Roxburgh,  where  he  was  slain  by  the 
bursting  of  a  piece  of  ordnance. 

In  the  meantime,  the  deadly  stniggle  between  the 
white  and  red  rose  went  on  with  various  foitunes  for 
the  parties,  but  only  one  for  their  hapless  country, 
which  was  betrayed  and  prostrated  in  every  possible 
way.  The  rights  of  election  were  limited,  and  their 
freedom  destroyed.  The  revenues  of  the  crown  went 
into  abeyance  and  were  lost,  the  manorial  holders  on 
both  sides  evading  payment  of  the  sums  levied  as  com- 
mutations for  the  feudal  services.  At  last,  after  won- 
derful vicissitudes  of  fate,  in  which  Bishop  Booth 
remained  attached,  in  name  at  least,  to  the  royal 
cause,  Henry's  forces  were  completely  routed  at  the 
decisive  and  bloody  struggle  on  Towton  Moor,  in 
Yorkshire;  and  Edward,  eldest  son  of  the  late  claimant 
Duke  of  York,  was  crowned  king  at  Westminster,  by 
the  title  of  Edward  IV.  All  the  bishop's  caution  did 
not  now  avail  to  save  him  from  the  vindictive  measures 
of  the  Yorkist  party.  Upon  some  pretended  cause  of 
disagreement  between  him  and  the  king,  the  revenues 
of  the  bishopric  were  seized,  and  himself  suspended 
from  the  office  of  prince-bishop  during  the  royal 
pleasure. 

Shortly  after  the  bishop's  disgrace,  the  battle  of 
Hexham  put  a  finish  to  the  hopes  of  the  Lancasterian 
party  for  the  time,  and  the  deprivation  threatened  to 
be  perpetual.  The  misconduct  of  the  self-willed  and 
licentious  Edward  the  fourth,  however,  by  alienating 
the  all-powerful  Earl  of  Warwick,  again  raised  the 
hopes  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  and  Edward,  in  his 
turn,  was  compelled  to  abdicate  and  leave  the  king- 
dom. This  gleam  of  sunshine  was  as  brief  as  it  was 
sudden.  The  arbitrament  of  arms  was  again  on  the 
side  of  York.  Edward  won  the  crowning  victory  of 
Tewkesbury,  in  which  the  unhappy  king  and  his  son 

*  By  the  statute,  Edward  the  fourth,  anno.  6,  cap.  3,  it  was  enacted 
that  the  wools,  fells,  morlings,  and  shorlings  of  the  country,  beyond 
the  waters  of  Tweed  and  Teese,  and  of  all  the  counties  of  Northumber- 
land, Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  Richmond-shire,  Northallerton- 
shire,  and  of  the  bishopric  of  Durham  only,  and  of  none  other  counties, 
shaU  be  carried  to  Newcastle,  to  be  transported  to  the  staple  of  Calice ; 
and  of  all  other  shires  to  the  staple  of  Calice,  upon  pain  that  every 


were  both  made  prisoners,  only  to  be  assassinated  in 
cold  blood ;  and  Bishop  Booth,  apparently  despairing 
of  the  cause  of  his  patrons,  seems  to  have  made  his 
peace  with  Edward  the  fourth,  who  restored  him  to 
his  temporalities  in  1464. 

Bishop  Booth  seems  to  have  acted  the  part  of  a 
thorough  politician.  After  the  murder  of  the  son  of 
Henry  the  fourth,  he  probably  despaired  of  the  cause 
of  the  house  of  Lancaster ;  it  is  certain  enough  that  he 
successfully  courted  the  favour  of  the  licentious  and  un- 
scrupulous Edward  the  fourth,  and,  by  certain  compla- 
cencies, obtained  from  that  monarch  privileges  for  the 
bishopric,  as  well  as  honours  and  power  for  himself.* 
By  what  methods  Bishop  Booth  attracted  the  regards 
of  the  licentious  and  arbitrary  Edward  is  uncertain. 
All  that  we  know  is,  that,  in  1473,  he  was  raised  by  the 
king  to  the  important  station  of  Lord  High  Chancellor. 
About  the  same  time,  probably  through  his  negotiation, 
the  king's  daughter,  Cecily,  was  affianced  to  the  eldest 
son  of  the  king  of  Scotland — a  truce  by  treaty  between 
the  two  kingdoms  being  at  the  same  time  concluded. 
This  truce  preserved  the  quiet  of  the  border  during 
the  remainder  of  Booth's  term  of  the  see  of  Durham. 
Higher  honours  were,  however,  in  store  for  him ;  and 
in  1476  he  was  made  Archbishop  of  York,  on  the  demise 
of  Neville,  who  preceded  him,  but  who,  having  adhered 
to  the  falling  cause  of  Lancaster,  was  cruelly  perse- 
cuted, to  the  shortening  of  his  days,  by  the  vindictive 
king. 

Lawrence  Booth  died  in  1480,  at  Southwell,  where 
he  was  interred.  Living,  as  he  did,  in  disastrous 
times,  he  did  little  for  his  bishopric  under  the  head  of 
public  works.  To  the  palace  at  Auckland  he  added 
gates;  but  this  is  the  only  improvement  attributed  to 
him.  His  character  may  be  briefly  sketched.  He  was 
a  political  bishop  during  perilous  times,  through  which, 
by  political  compliances,  he  managed  to  preserve  all 
he  had  got,  and  to  add  to  it  through  life.  His  private 
conduct  seems  to  have  been  decent,  in  an  age  when 
the  clergy  had  become  corrupt,  and  when  statutes  were 
passed  by  Parliament  to  curb  their  vices  and  secure 
their  punishment ;  and  this  perhaps  is  praise,  in 
default  of  any  other.  As  a  statesman,  his  talents  were 
undoubtedly  considerable. 

offender  that  transporteth  them  in  other  sort  shall  forfeit  to  the  king 
and  the  informer  the  double  Talue  thereof.  As  England  was  then 
one  of  the  greatest  producers  of  wool  and  leather,  this  arrangement 
was  no  small  boon  to  the  trade  of  the  bishopric.  By  the  statute  of 
Edward  the  fourth,  anno.  12,  cap.  5,  this  enactment  was  confirmed, 
and  any  breach  of  it  made  felony — such  was  the  importance  of  these 
trades. 
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BISHOP  WILLIAM  DUDLEY,  1476—1483. 

On  the  translation  of  Bishop  Booth  to  the  see  of 
York,  William  Dudley,  then  dean  of  Windsor,  was 
nominated  by  the  pope  as  his  successor.  To  this 
nomination  the  convent  and  the  king  were  obedient ; 
and  in  the  October  of  1476  he  did  homage  to  Edward, 
and  received  confirmation  of  his  rights  as  prince-bishop. 
The  episcopate  of  Bishop  Dudley,  which  only  lasted 
six  years,  was  marked  by  few  incidents  of  importance 
to  the  see.  Its  rights  seem  to  have  been  infringed  in 
more  than  one  instance,  by  the  king,  without  resist- 
ance or  even  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  the  prelate. 
It  seems,  for  instance,  that  the  king  granted  to  his 
brother,  Bichard  Duke  of  Gloucester,  afterwards 
Bichard  the  third,  license  to  erect  a  college  within 
the  demesnes  of  the  manor  of  Barnard  Castle,  of  which 
he  was  then  in  possession,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
privileges  of  the  prince -palatine  ;  yet,  at  this  time,  the 
bishop  was  in  high  court  favour,  and  had  all  the  pala- 
tine privileges  confirmed  to  him.  An  irruption  of  the 
Scotch  made  about  this  time  was  beaten  back,  and 
hardly  extended  beyond  the  borders. 

In  1483  Edward  the  fourth  died,  and,  towards  the 
close  of  that  year,  he  was  followed  by  Bishop  Dudley, 
who,  dying  at  Westminster,  was  buried  in  the  abbey 
there,  where  his  tomb  remains. 

BISHOP  JOHK  SHERWOOD,  1483—1494. 

To  Bishop  Dudley  succeeded  John  Sherwood.  In 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  fourth  he  had  become  eminent 
for  his  extensive  knowledge  of  law,  and  was  for  some 
time  king's  advocate  at  the  papal  court,  in  all  cases  to 
be  pleaded  at  Rome  to  which  the  monarch  was  party. 
Nor  did  Bishop  Sherwood's  lore  confine  itself  to  the 
dry  department  of  law.  He  was  a  good  classical 
scholar,  and  especially  skilled  in  the  Greek  language, 
which  was,  at  that  time,  very  little  known  in  Europe. 
He  was  a  munificent  collector  of  books,  and  also 
essayed  to  be  a  poet.  Like  Bishop  Booth  he  was, 
however,  more  of  a  politician  than  an  ecclesiastic,  and 
showed,  in  that  vice  so  common  to  politicians,  the  ten- 
dency to  ingratitude  when  self-interest  comes  in  the 
way  of  duty. 

Notwithstanding  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by 
Edward  the  fourth,  and  the  benefits  heaped  upon  him 
by  that  monarch,  perceiving  that  the  Duke  of  Gloucester 
must  supplant  the  infant  children  of  his  brother,  Sher- 
wood attached  himself  to  Bichard,  and  walked  on  one 

*  The  interests  of  the  house  of  York  and  Lancaster  were  blended 
in  the  marriage  of  Henry  YII.  and  the  Princess  Eluabeth,  daughter 
of  Edward  lY.    By  this  alliance  was  terminated  the  unnatural  war- 


side  of  the  usurper  when  his  coronation  took  place* 
In  return  for  this  aid,  the  king  seems  to  have  mediated 
between  the  bishop  and  the  pope  for  a  remission  of 
large  simis  due  to  the  sacred  college,  upon  the  plea 
that  the  bishop's  charge  of  the  border  was  so  heavily 
expensive  as  to  require  this  lenity  on  the  part  of  the 
holy  father.  TJbese  negotiations  seem  to  have  delayed 
the  confirmation  of  the  palatine  privileges,  which  were 
not  formally  restored  to  Bishop  Sherwood  until  within 
three  weeks  of  the  decisive  battle  of  Bosworth  Field, 
which  finished  Bichard's  bloody  career. 

The  Earl  of  Bichmond  now  got  the  throne  under 
the  title  of  Henry  the  seventh,*  and  naturally  viewed 
with  distrust  and  dislike  the  active  Mends  of  his  pre* 
decessor.  All  Sherwood*s  abilities  did  not,  therefore, 
induce  the  cautious  king  to  employ  him,  and  his  name 
is  merely  made  use  of  in  a  commission  issued  by 
Henry,  when  on  the  spot,  to  enquire  into  the  rising  in 
favour  of  the  alleged  impostor,  Simnel,  which  took 
place  within  the  bishopric.  He  was  studiously  omitted 
from  the  embassy  despatched  from  Newcastle  to  treat 
with  the  Scotch  monarch,  and  Fox,  then  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  and  afterwards  of  Durham,  sent  instead. 

That  the  bishop  secretly  resented  these  slights 
seems  highly  probable.  He  did  not  openly  foster  that 
violent  insurrection  against  Henry's  exactions,  in 
which  Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  was  slain  by 
the  insurgents ;  but  he  appears  soon  after  to  have  left 
the  kingdom,  and  was  believed  to  have  plotted  with 
the  Duchess  of  Burgundy  in  favour  of  the  Yorkist 
faction.  He  died  at  Bome,  January  12, 1493-4,  and  on 
his  decease  his  effects  were  sequesteried  by  the  crown, 
to  which  he  was  evidently  regarded  as  a  bitter  enemy. 

BISHOP  BICHAED  FOX,  1494—1601. 

As  soon  as  Sherwood's  death  was  known,  Henry 
filled  up  all  the  great  oflSces  pro  tempore y  and  in  1494 
nominated  Bichard  Fox,  at  that  time  in  the  see  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  to  that  of  Durham ;  and  with  the 
true  spirit  of  a  Tudor,  disdaining  openly  to  consult 
either  the  monks  or  the  pope,  confirmed  him  in  all  the 
temporalities  and  palatine  privileges  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing. Bishop  Fox,  who  was  a  man  both  of  compe- 
tent learning  and  ability,  had  been  long  known  to  the 
king.  He  had,  during  the  short  but  turbulent  reign 
of  Bichard  the  third,  resided  at  Paris  as  a  student,  at 
the  then  famous  university  there,  of  divinity  and  canon 
law.     In  France  he  was  introduced  by  Morton  the 

fare  between  the  rival  roses,  in  which.  100,000  human  beings  were 
sacrificed,  and  many  of  the  oldest  families  in  the  kingdom  were  en- 
tirely extinguished. 
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refugee  Bishop  of  Ely,  to  the  Earl  of  Richmoiid,  for 
whom,  just  prior  to  his  successful  descent  upon  England, 
he  conducted  some  delicate  and  important  negociations 
with  the  French  court.  The  battle  of  Bosworth  Field 
placed  the  crown  upon  Richmond's  head,  and  the  rise 
of  Fox  followed  as  a  natural  consequence.  He  became 
in  succession  prebendary  of  Bishopton  and  South  Gran- 
tham; master  of  St.  Cross  hospital,  Winchester;  Bishop 
of  Exeter  and  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  now  of  Durham, 
to  which  he  was  translated  in  1494,  with  every  mark  of 
honour  and  confidence  in  Henry's  power  to  bestow.* 

The  new  prelate  was  immediately  employed  by  the 
king  in  afihirs  of  state  connected  with  the  north.  He 
was  one  of  the  five  commissioners  who,  in  that  year, 
met  the  commissioners  of  Scotland  to  negociate  a  pro- 
longation of  the  truce  between  the  two  kingdoms.  In 
the  following  year  also  he  was  directed  by  the  king 
to  call  out  the  entire  of  the  men  at  arms  within  the 
bishoprick,  in  consequence  of  apprehended  aid  from 
Scotland  to  the  pretensions  of  Warbeck  to  the  crown. 
This  apprehension  was  well  founded.  Eager  on  all  oc- 
casions to  vex  England,  the  Scotch  king  and  his  nobles 
at  once  espoused  the  cause  of  a  man  whom  all  contem- 
poraries regarded  as  an  impostor ;  and  aided  by  a  few 
foreign  troops,  which  Warbeck  brought  from  Burgimdy, 
a  Scotch  force  entered  Northumberland,  proclaiming 
Warbeck  king,  but  taking  care  to  plimder  the  country 
of  which  they  pretended  to  wish  to  make  him  king.  As 
no  Englishmen  joined  these  marauders,  they  were  soon 
beaten  back ;  and  the  truce,  as  usual,  renewed  after  some 
negociations,  for  seven  years. 

Out  of  these  interviews,  however,  arose  an  event 
which  ultimately  proved  of  the  highest  importance  to 
the  two  kingdoms.  This  was  the  match  between  the 
Princess  Margaret,  daughter  of  Henry  VII.,  and  the 
Scottish  monarch  James  FV.,  which  was  wisely  pro- 
moted by  the  sagacioiis  prelate,  and  as  wisely  acceded 
to  by  his  equally  politic  master.  This  marriage  ulti- 
mately caused  the  imion  of  the  two  crowns,  and  ended 
a  feud  which  had  endured  for  centuries,  and  barbarized 
the  whole  border.  When  the  princess  halted  at  Dur- 
ham on  her  progress  to  the  north,  she  was  magnificently 
entertained  by  Fox  in  the  great  hall  of  the  castle,  which 
ho  had  repaired  and  fitted  up  in  regal  style. 

Soon   after  this   ultimately  happy  event.  Fox  was 

*  The  king's  tenderness  for  his  palatine  rights  and  dignity  is  evi* 
denccd  in  TarioUs  ways,  amongt  others  in  the  foUowing  manner.  By 
the  act  of  Henry  VII.,  anno  undecimo,  cap.  IV.,  certain  towns  are 
appointed  in  each  coimty  for  the  places  of  deposit  of  the  standard 
weighta  and  measures  of  the  kingdom.  In  this  act  Appleby  is  selected 
lor  Westmoreland;  <*Carleyl,"  for  Cumberland;  and  Xcwcastle,  for 
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translated  by  Henry  to  the  rich  see  of  Winchester,  after 
holding  which  a  short  time  he  was  afflicted  with  total 
blindness.  Whilst  in  this  state  he  founded,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  friend  Oldham,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  the  Col- 
lege of  Corpus  Christi,  at  Oxford.  The  tradition  is,  he 
first  thought  of  endowing  a  monastery,  but  that  Oldham 
dissuaded  him,  saying  "  the  monks  already  had  too  many 
possessions,  and  that  it  was  not  possible  they  should  hold 
them  long !"  a  saying  which  proved  Oldham  the  more 
acute  politician  of  the  two.  Bishop  Fox  died  at  Win- 
chester in  15S8,  a  very  few  years  before  Henry  VIII. 
seized  the  monastic  property. 

Fox  was  a  man  of  high  character ;  just,  generous  and 
able,  but  more  of  a  statesman  than  a  priest;  a  character 
applicable  to  too  many  churchmen  of  that  era,  and  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  ecclesiastical  changes,  that  soon  after- 
wards took  place. 

BISHOP  WILLIAM  SEVER,  1502—1505. 

On  the  translation  to  Winchester  of  Bishop  Fox,  the 
see  was  bestowed  upon  William  Sever ;  no  doubt  in  ac- 
cordance with  tiie  will  of  the  king,  who  now  really  go- 
verned the  church  as  far  as  preferments  were  concerned. 

Sever  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  some  learning, 
having  been  Warden  of  Merton  CoUege,  Provost  of 
Eaton  College,  and  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford. He  had  been  politically  employed,  in  conjunction 
with  Bishop  Fox,  and  was  one  of  the  commissioners  who 
negociated  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Margaret. 

Dying,  as  he  did  in  1505,  there  occurred  no  events 
of  note  under  his  episcopate.  He  is  believed  to  have 
been  tiie  son  of  poor  parents,  and  a  native  of  tiie  village 
of  Shinclifife,  near  the  city  of  Durham,  and  to  have  raised 
himself  solely  by  ability  and  learning.  Aft:er  his  deatii 
the  see  was  kept  vacant  two  years  by  Henry  VIL,  who, 
bent  upon  restoring  the  dilapidated  revenues  of  the  king- 
dom, received  the  temporalities  during  that  period. 

BISHOP  BAINBRIGG,  1507—1508. 

At  length,  in  1507,  the  king  sanctioned  the  election 
of  Christopher  Bainbrigg.  Like  his  predecessors  in  the 
see,  Bainbrigg  was  a  statesman,  and  had  previously  been 
employed  by  Henry  on  various  embassies,  one  of  which 
was  to  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  and  another  to  Charles 
VIII.,  king  of  France.     In  1508,  however,  it  pleased 

Northumberland;  but  the  biahopric  is  wholly  omitted.  This  doubt- 
less was  to  show  the  royal  respect  for  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  prince 
bishop,  with  whose  regulations,  aren  as  to  matters  of  general  applica- 
tion, Henry  w:as  unwilling  to  interfere.  ITie  act  resen'es  the  rights 
of  the  Dutchy  of  Cornwall,  as  vested  m  the  Prince  of  Wales,  as  to 
tin,  &c.,  but  never  names  the  County  Palatine  of  Dui'ham. 
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the  king  to  translate  him  to  York,  and  the  see  remained 
Tacant  until  the  demise  of  the  crown,  which  happened 
in  1509.  Bainbrigg  afterwards  attained  the  dignity  of 
Cardinal,  and  died  at  Rome  in  1614,  of  poison,  admims- 
tered  by  one  of  his  servants  in  revenge  for  supposed  ill- 
nsage* 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  abilities 
and  merits  of  this  prelate,  but  the  favour  shewn  him  by 
so  wise  a  prince  as  Henry  YII.  is  in  his  favour. 

BISHOP  THOMAS  RXJTHALL,  1509^1522. 

Henry  the  eighth  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  April, 
1509,  and  on  the  day  of  his  accession  Thomas  Ruthall 
was  nominated  to  the  see  of  Durham.  Like  his  three 
predecessors,  he  was  a  man  of  the  world — ^a  politician 
and  a  statesman.  He  had  been  keeper  of  the  privy  seal 
and  secretary  of  state  during  the  preceding  reign,  and 
was  constandy  employed  by  Henry  VIII.  under  Wol- 
sey,  who  soon  became  that  monarches  favourite.  To 
Wolsey  Bishop  Ruthall  seems  to  have  played  the  part 
of  sycophant  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  was 
so  constandy  occupied  by  the  offices  thus  obtained  by  him 
as  rarely  to  attend  to  those  of  his  bishopric.  During 
his  episcopate  occurred  the  famous  battle  of  Flodden, 
in  which  James  IV.,  king  of  Scotland,  was  defeated  by 
the  English  forces  under  die  Earl  of  Surrey,  and  lost 
his  life. 

This  bishop's  public  works  seem  to  have  been  con- 
fined to  the  building  of  a  dining-room  at  the  casde  and 
palace  of  Bishop  Auckland,  and  the  rebuilding  of 
a  third  part  of  the  bridge  over  the  Tyne.  Employed  as 
he  was  in  lucrative  offices,  he  amassed  vast  wealdi,  and 
this  is  said,  whedier  truly  or  not,  to  have  caused  his 
deadi. 

Henry  the  eighth,  who  was  as  prodigal  and  reckless 
as  he  was  rapacious,  unprincipled,  and  cruel,  was  now 
in  straits  for  money.  His  wise  and  politic  father,  Hen- 
ry die  seventh,  had  strained  every  nerve  to  restore  the 
ancient  revenues  of  the  kingdom,  arising  out  of  the 
money-commutations  of  die  feudal  services,  which  had 
fallen  to  decay  during  die  turbulent  and  disastrous  era 
between  die  accession  of  Henry  the  sixdi  and  the  final 
catastrophe  of  Richard  III.     In  this  design,  so  unpala- 

*  Bainbrigg  waa  the  bearer  of  the  bull  to  England,  which  conferred 
on  Henry  the  title  of  **  Defender  of  the  Faith."  In  a  fit  of  sudden 
passion  he  is  said  to  have  strack  his  house  steward*  one  Renald  of 
Modena,  and  the  insult  was  avenged  by  a  dose  of  poison.  The  assas- 
sin, either  from  remorse  or  to  avoid  public  justice,  fell  by  his  own 
hands.  Fuller  says,  "  If  something  may  be  pleaded  for  this  cardinal 
out  of  the  Oldf  sure  I  am  more  must  be  pleaded  against  him  out  of 
the  New  Testament,  if  the  places  be  parallelled: — 


table  to  the  nobility  but  so  just  in  itself,  he  employed 
the  two  commissioners  Empson  and  Dudley,  by  wkoee 
means  these  commutations  were  recorered  and  the  royal 
treasury  enriched  beyond  example. 

Henry  die  eighth,  young  and  reckless,  fancied  this 
treasure  was  widiout  end ;  and  to  gain  popularity  with 
the  nobility  and  greater  landholders,  he  sacrificed  the 
unfortunate  commissioners  to  their  revenge.  They  were 
put  to  deadi  \mder  a  bill  of  attainder,  their  accusers 
being  also  their  judges,  and  die  evidence  such  as  those 
accusers  chose  to  produce.  In  a  few  years,  honrever, 
the  profligate  king  found  that  his  treasury  had  a  bottom, 
and  towards  1522  he  was  looking  about  for  every  source 
whence  money  might  be  drawn.  In  furtherance  of  the 
king's  wishes.  Bishop  Ruthall  was  appointed  to  compile 
in  a  volume,  an  account  of  all  die  remaining  sources 
of  royal  revenue,  with  dieir  capabilides  and  extent. 
This  the  bishop  is  supposed  to  have  done;  but  by  mis- 
take, it  is  said,  gave  to  the  king  a  volume,  similarly 
bound,  which  contained  an  inventory  of  his  own  reve- 
nues and  wealth,  whence  soever  arising.  Tradition 
says,  that  Ruthall's  treasure  at  dus  period  had  about 
reached  the  enormous  sum  of  £100,000  of  the  money 
of  that  day,  or  nearly  two  millions  sterling. 

Wolsey,  who  was  now  beginning  to  be  jealous  of  his 
influence,  is  said  to  have  remarked  to  the  king,  on  this 
revelation  being  made,  that  ^^his  majesty  now  knew 
where  to  apply,  if  the  other  volume  were  not  satisfac- 
tory." The  bishop,  who  well  knew  the  tyrant's  cha- 
racter, was,  it  is  said,  struck  widi  mortal  fear,  and 
sickened  and  died  in  1522,  leaving  the  bishopric  to  the 
rapacity  of  Wolsey,  who  took  care  to  lose  no  time  in 
succeeding. 

BISHOP  AND  CARDINAL  WOLSEY,  1522-1528. 

Cardinal  Thomas  Wolsey  received  the  temporalities 
of  this  rich  see,  to  clutch  which  he  resigned  Bath  and 
Wells,  in  1523.  Being  prime  minister  to  Henry  the 
eighth,  he  had  no  time  to  perform  the  duties  of  Bishop 
of  Durham,  and  with  the  exception  of  receiving  and 
spending  the  revenues,  he  seems  nearly  to  have  neglected, 
in  totOy  the  concerns  of  the  bishopric.  No  public  works 
were  done  by  him,  excepting  those  that  necessity  forced 

*  A  servant  will  not  be  conrected  by  words/  &c. — Prov,  xxix.  19. 
'  A  bishop  must  be  no  striker,'  &«. — 1  Tim,  ill.  3. 
But  grant  him  greatly  faulty,  it  were  uncharitable  in  us  to  beat  }a» 
memory  with  more  stripes,  who  did  then  suffer  so  much  for  his  own 
indiscretion."  The  cardinal  lies  buried  in  the  Tinglinh  church  of  St. 
Thomas  the  Martyr  at  Rome.  He  received  from  the  pontiff  a  caxdi. 
nal's  hat  with  the  title  of  Saint  Praxede  in  1511,  and  resided  some 
time  in  Rome  as  ambassador  from  Henry  to  Pope  Julius  11. 
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upon  >>i«> ;  and  the  only  eridence  of  his  care  of  the 
temporal  interests  of  the  palatinate  seems  to  have  been 
the  fomenting  of  a  dispute  as  to  the  commercial  rights 
of  tke  corporation  of  Newcastle  over  the  river  Tyne, 
which.)  as  soon  as  he  relinquished  the  see,  were  settled 
by  statute.*  In  16iB8  Bishop  Fox,  who  was  translated 
from  Durham  to  Winchester,  dying,  Wolsey,  who  found 
Winchester  to  be  still  more  wealthy  than  Durham,  trans- 
lated himself  thither,  and  held  it  until  his  disgrace  and 

death  in  15S0. 

The  character  of  this  haughty,  arrogant  and  rapacious, 
but  munificent  and  gifted  prelate,  has  been  so  often 
painted,  that  repetition  would  be  superfluous.     He  un- 
questionably contributed  by  his  conduct  to  alienate  the 
remaining  respect  of  the  people  for  that  church  whose 
wealth  and  power  he  carried  to  their  utmost  height, 
only  to  fidl  with  a  surer  and  sadder  ruin.     The  imme- 
diate cause  of  his  disgrace  and  mysterious  death  is 
commonly  held  to  be  the  dislike  with  which  he  viewed 
the  king's  determination  to  divorce  Catherine  of  Arragon. 
Henry,  however,  in  all  probability,  had  then  secretly 
contemplated  the  possibility  of  replenishing  his   ex- 
hausted treasury  by  means  of  a  confiscation  of  the  abbey- 
lands  and  other  possessions,  to  which  Wolsey  would 
have  been  a  bar,  and  hence  his  fall  must  have  been 
accomplished  and  some  other  ground  of  quarrel  with 
Rome  discovered,  had  the  divorce  of  the  queen  never 
entered  Henry*6  head.    Anna  Boleyn  was  then  queen 
in  all  but  the  name,  and  from  15S8  to  1530  she  actually 
received  the  whole  or  a  large  part  of  the  revenues  of 
the  bishopric  of  Durham.     In   December   15S9,  how- 
ever, the  king  found  some  other  means  of  gratifying  the 
luxury  of  his  favourite,  and  the  see  was  given  to 

BISHOP  OUTHBEET  TUNSTALL,  1629^1669, 

Who  received  the  temporalities  in  1630.  He  had 
before  this  been  Bishop  of  London.  He  was  known  to 
be  opposed  to  Henry's  views  as  to  the  subversion  of  th^ 
authority  of  the  Pope  over  the  Anglican  church,  which 
were  now  becoming  notorious;  and  it  is  possible  that 
Durham  might  be  given  partly  as  a  bribe,  and  partly  as  a 
means  of  keeping  him  at  a  distance  from  the  metropolis. 
As  far  as  learning  and  ability  went,  the  new  bishop 
was  not  imworthy.  Like  his  more  immediate  prede- 
cessors, however,  he  was  a  statesman  priest,  and  had, 

*  By  the  statute  anno  zxL,  cap.  XTiii.,  Henry  the  eighth;  that  is 
to  say  in  the  year  1530,  it  was  enacted  that  **  no  person  shaU  ship, 
load,  or  unload  any  goods,  to  be  sold  into  or  from  any  ship,  at  any 
place  within  the  river  of  Tyne,  between  the  places  called  Spar-hawke 
and  Hedwin-stremes  but  only  at  the  towne  of  Newcastle.    The  mayor. 


amongst  other  posts,  been  employed  on  an  embassy  to 
the  Emperor  Charles  the  fifth,  and  seems  to  have  held 
for  a  time  the  office  of  master  of  the  rolk. 

Like  most  of  the  politicians  of  the  time,  Tunstall  saw 
the  extreme  danger  to  the  authority  of  the  Pope  and  to 
the  stability  of  the  church,  if  the  reckless  and  rapacious 
king  were  not  conciliated ;  and  he  seems  to  have  tem- 
porised during  the  course  of  that  controversy,  concerning 
the  divorce  of  Queen  Catherine,  which  ended  in  bringing 
about  the  Reformation.  There  seems  to  be  little  doubt 
that  he  admitted  the  original  illegality  of  Henry's 
marriage  with  his  brother's  widow,  and  possibly  held, 
as  Lord  Bacon  afterwards  seems  to  have  done,  that  even 
the  Pope's  dispensation  was  obtained  by  Henry  on  his 
marriage  under  false  pretences ;  but  failing  to  obtain  the 
consent  of  either  Campeius  the  legate,  or  the  Pope,  to 
the  dissolution  of  the  marriage,  he  resisted  the  assertion 
of  the  king's  supremacy  as  long  as  he  dared,  seeing  that 
it  was  intended  to  lead,  as  it  immediately  did  lead,  to 
the  alienation  and  confiscation  of  the  revenues  and  pro- 
perty of  the  church  in  England.  Convinced,  however, 
by  the  fete  of  Bishop  Fisher  and  Sir  Thomas  More,  he 
gave  up  the  perilous  and  hopeless  conflict  as  the  only 
means  of  saving  his  life,  and  temporised  so  far  as  to  en- 
deavour, though  without  success,  to  persuade  Catherine 
to  acquiesce  in  the  sentence  pronounced  by  Cranmer,  as 
to  the  invalidity  of  her  marriage  with  her  first  husband's 
brother.  In  this  he  was  not  actually  inconsistent,  as  it 
seems  clear  he  always  doubted  the  validity  of  the  trans- 
action; but  by  thus  acting  he  indirectly  helped  for- 
ward the  palpable  designs  of  the  king  against  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  church,  which  were  soon  apparent  enough. 

Henry  had  now  exhausted  all  his  resources  for  extra- 
vagance, including  the  whole  of  the  large  accumulations 
of  the  king  his  fether ;  and  the  people,  including  both 
the  nobility  and  the  commons,  who  at  this  period  were 
generally  holders  of  land,  dreading  a  renewal  of  that 
inquisition  into  the  commuted  tenures  which  the  two 
unfortunate  commissioners  Empson  and  Dudley  carried 
on  for  the  late  king,  were  ripe  for  anything  that  might 
rescue  them  from  these  taxes.  Of  this  feeling,  and  of 
the  disgust  which  the  luxury  and  haughtiness  of  the 
churchmen  had  too  generally  created  in  tie  breasts  of 
the  people,  Henry  now  availed  himself. 

The  scheme  of  the  dissolution  of  the  smaller  monas- 


bnrgessea,  and  commonalty  of  Newcastle,  and  their  sacoessozB,  may 
pluck  down  all  wean,  gores,  and  engines,  thatshaU  be  made  in  that 
river  between  the  places  aforesaid."  lliis  act  seems  completely  to 
confirm  the  jurisdiction,  by  prescriptiYe  right  and  charter  ri^t,  over 
the  bed  of  the  river  Tyne,  claimed  by  the  corporation  of  Newcastle. 
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teries  was  now  broached,  Cramner,  now  Archbishop  of 
Cajiterbury,  giving  it  his  sanction,  and  the  king  assuring 
the  commons  that  if  they  gave  him  the  superfluities  of 
the  church  he  should  require  no  more  taxes.  This 
turned  the  scale  decisively,  and  the  smaller  monasteries 
were  now  suppressed,  after  an  enquiry  made  under  the 
direction  of  Thomas  Lord  Cromwell,  a  tool  of  the  king, 
the  result  of  which  might  easily  have  been  contemplated. 
By  this  act  the  bishopric  of  Durham  was  very  much 
affected,  but  Tunstall  dared  not  openly  resist  a  pro- 
ceeding which  he,  no  doubt,  secretly  esteemed  a  robbery 
and  sacrilege.  The  possessions  of  all  the  smaller  mo- 
nasteries and  nunneries,  of  which  the  two  counties  of 
Durham  and  Northumberland  contained  many,  were 
accordingly  confiscated,  and  their  whole  possessions 
shared  by  the  king  and  his  instruments.* 

It  was  impossible  that  an  act  of  this  nature,  however 
agreeable  to  the  greater  landlords  and  to  those  of  the 
nobility  who  shared  in  the  spoils  of  the  church,  should 
not  deeply  irritate  and  revolt  the  commonalty.  Out 
of  the  revenues  of  these  abbies,  and  convents,  and 
hospitals,  such  poor  persons  as  existed  at  that  time  had 
a  claim  legally  for  relief.  It  was  all  held  partly  in  trust 
for  such  purposes.  In  the  hospitals  infirm  persons 
found  refage  and  medical  aid;  and  at  all  the  monasteries, 
and  by  the  clergy,  general  hospitality  to  travellers  was 
shown  in  a  way  modem  times  have  no  idea  of.     These 

*  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  whole,  as  far  as  known,  of  the  mo- 
nastic and  conventual  possessions  alienated,  in  the  two  counties,  during 
the  period  of  the  Reformation: — 

DURHAM  COUNTY. 

Yearly  value,        Nov?  worth. 
Bishop  Auckland  College, £180    3    2     £3,603    3    4 

Chester-le-Street  College,  77  12  8  1,662  13  4 

Darlington  CoUege, 61    8  4  1,028    6  8 

Durham  Benedictine  Priory, 4,436  16  3  88,736    5  0 

Finchale  Benedictine  Cell, 146  19  2  2,939  ^  4 

St.  Edmond's  Hospital,   109    4  4  2,184    6  8 

Oretham  Hospital,    97    6  3}  1,946    6  10 

Jarrow  Benedictine  Cell, 40    7  8  807  13  4 

Keepyer  Hospital 167    2  11  3,840  18  4 

Langcester  (Lanchester)  CoUege, 49    3  4  983    6  8 

Norton  CoUege, 34  13  4  698    6  8 

Sherebum  (Sherbum)  Hospital,    136    7  0  2,707    0  0 

Staindrop  CoUege,    126    6  10  2,626    8  4 

Weremouth  Benedictine  CeU,    26    0  0  620    0  0 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Ahiwick  Premonstratensian  Abbey, ... .     194    7    0        3,887    0    0 

Blanca  Landa  (Blanchland)  Premonstra- )    44    9    \\        889    2    6 
tensian  Abbey, ]  * 

Brecken-bum  (Brenk-bum)  Augustine )    77    1     q        1 641    0    0 

Priory j  * 

Bambro'  Augustine  CeU 124  16    7        2,496  U    8 

Hospital,  (value  not  given.) 

^olm  C-armeUte  Priory,  (value  not  given.) 


their  priyileges  the  conunoiialty  saw  would  soon  be  lost  ^ 
and  in  the  north  of  England,  and  espedaUy  withia 
the  rich  bishopric  of  Durham,  insurrection  accordingly- 
burst  out,  as  soon  as  leaders  were  found.  These  inBur- 
gents  called  themselves  '^the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace;" 
and  the  spirit  of  resistance  s^on  spread  through  the 
several  counties  of  Durham,  Northumberland,  Cumber- 
land, Westmoreland,  and  Lancashire,  rousing  a  force  in 
arms  who  were  soon  strong  enough  to  advance  south- 
ward as  fEU*  as  Doncaster,  exciting  great  confusion  even 
beyond  the  Humber,  where  the  inferior  clergy  fiivoured 
the  revolt. 

The  king  seems  to  have  felt  it  prudent  to  meet  this 
rising  by  a  mixture  of  negociation  and  force.  It  was 
favoured  by  many  persons  of  consideration  in  the  north 
openly;  and  secretly  by  many  more,  amongst  whom 
probably  was  Bishop  Tunstall;  and  to  temporize  and 
amuse  the  revolters  by  means  of  negociation,  was  the 
plan  adopted  by  Henry.  It  succeeded.  The  rebels 
gradually  fell  away,  wanting  a  commissariat  or  maga- 
zines of  any  sort  for  the  support  of  their  troops.  Force 
was  then  resorted  to;  and  after  a  struggle,  which  was 
quite  ineffectual  to  avert  the  fate  of  the  catholic  estab- 
lishment, a  great  number  both  of  ecclesiastics  and  lay- 
men were  taken  prisoners  and  executed;  amongst  whom 
was  the  Lord  Darcy.  Amongst  the  names  of  the  im- 
prisoned are  Tempest,  Percy,  Lumley,  and  Buhner; 

NORTHUMBERLAND— Continued. 

Yearly  value.        Now  worth. 
Hexham  Cathedral  Abbey  and  Angus-  \  ^^    ^    g       ^  m^^  ^^    q 
tine  Priory '. j  * 

liindiBfame  Cathedral  and  Benedictine  I    qo    5    0        1 206    0    0 

Cell j  * 

Lnmbley-on-Tyne  Benedictine  Nunnery,      616    0  11613    4 

Neaseham  Benedictine  Nunnery,  (tiiia^    26    9    4  744    8    4 

probably  belongs  to  Durham), / 

NBWCA8TLS. 

St.  Catharine's  Hospital, 8    0    1           160    1    8 

St.  Mary  Virgin  Hospital, 26  13    4           633    6    8 

fit.  Mary's  Hospital,— Hemy  I.,  (no  value  giyen.) 

St.  Mary  Magdalen  Hospital, 9  11    4           191    6    8 

Augustine  Friary,  (value  not  given.) 

Black  Friary,  (value  not  given.) 

Carmelite  Friary,  (value  not  given.) 

Trinitarian  Friary,  (value  not  given.) 

Novum  Monasterium  (Ne-wminster,  near  \  ^^^  104        2  810    6    8 

Mitford, )  ' 

Ovingham-on-Tyne  Augustine  CeU, 13    4    8  268  13    4 

TINMOUTH. 

Benedictine  Priory,   611     4    I      10,224    1    8 

The  whole  known  annual  value  of  the  church  property  in  the  county 
of  Durham,  alienated,  seems  thus  to  be  £113,673  178.  6d<;  in  North- 
umberland, £27,827  28.  6d.:  total,  £141,401.  This  is  probably,  how, 
ever,  much  under  the  truth. 
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vhich  axe  quite  enough  to  prore  the  state  of  public 
feeling  -within  the  bishopric,  and  to  execute  the  yengence 
of  a  merciless  long  who  was  said  "  never  to  spare  man 
in  his  anger,"  as  he  "  never  spared  woman  in  his  lust." 

The  independence  of  the  palatinate  was  now  modified. 
The  prince  bishop  was  deprived,  by  act  of  parliament,  of 
the  Ugher  powers  of  his  jurisdiction.  He  was  forbid 
to  appoint  justices  of  the  peace,  which  was  now  styled 
*'  the  king's  peace."  His  power  of  pardoning  felonies 
and  misdemeanors  was  abrogated ;  and  all  writs  were 
thenceforward  ordered  to  run  in  the  name  of  the  king. 
To  all  this  Bishop  Tunstall  was  compelled  to  submit, 
without  a  murmur  or  a  remonstrance.  The  episcopal 
revenues  were  lefk  him ;  but  the  regality  of  the  prince 
palatine  was,  in  great  part,  abrogated. 

In  1540  the  dissolution  and  spoliation  of  the  larger 
monastic  institutions  followed  the  alienation  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  smaller  priories  and  convents.  The  prior 
of  Durham  of  course  surrendered  with  the  rest;  the 
king  creating,  out  of  the  spoils  of  the  bishopric,  the 
deanery  and  twelve  prebendaries  as  they  now  exist. 
The  property  of  many  of  the  smaller  cells,  such  as  Fin- 
chale,  thus  became  capitular.  The  rich  priory  of  Tyne- 
mouth,  however,  was  ultimately  granted  by  Edward  the 
sixth  to  the  Dukes  of  Northumberland. 

In  1545  Henry,  whose  appetite  for  confiscation  seemed 
to  *'  make  the  meat  it  fed  on,"  seized  upon  the  whole  of 
the  colleges,  free  chapels,  hospitals,  guilds,  firatemities, 
and  chantries  in  the  kingdom,  to  the  great  loss  of  litera- 
ture as  well  as  of  the  poor,  many  of  these  institutions 
possessing  costly  and  valuable  libraries,  numbers  of 
which  were  ruthlessly  and  barbarously  destroyed. 

The  king  died  in  1547,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Edward  the  sixth,  a  minor  of  only  nine  years  of 
age.  The  death  of  the  despotic  Henry  brought  about 
that  Reformation  of  the  doctrines  of  the  catholic 
church,  of  which  his  spoliations  of  her  property  were 
only  the  precursors,  and  to  the  spoliations  themselves  it 
added  somewhat. 

Amongst  the  councillors  appointed  to  guide  the  non- 
age of  the  new  monarch,  the  Bishop  of  Durham  is 
named;  but  if  he  were  still  opposed  in  heart  to  the 
approaching  changes,  he  was  powerless  to  delay  them ; 
and  some  indications  of  hesitation  on  his  part  only  ended 
in  his  banishment  from  the  council-table.  He  was  sent 
accordingly  to  look  after  the  temporal  concerns  of  his 
bishopric,  whither  the  turbulence  of  the  Scotch  rendered 
it  necessary  to  dispatch  a  strong  force.  By  this  army  Scot- 
land was  invaded  and  these  ill-disciplined  troops  being 
routed,  Roxburgh  castle  was  taken,  strengthened,  and 
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garrisoned,    under  the    governorship    of  Sir    Ralph 
Buhner. 

In  the  meantime  Archbishop  Cranmer  and  the  coun- 
sellors of  the  young  monarch  pushed  forward  the  doc- 
trinal reformation  of  the  church ;  and  a  liturgy  was  at 
last  compiled,  containing  a  modification  of  the  new 
opinions  then  prevalent    This  was  followed  by  another 
confiscation  of  the  remaining  moveable  treasures  of  the 
church.     In  all  the  churches,  up  to  this  period,  were 
remaining  the  candlesticks,  censers,  chalices,  &c.,  used 
in  celebrating  mass.    The  images  of  our  Saviour  and 
the  saints  were  also  still  there,  as  well  as  many  pictures 
of  value.    Many  of  the  ornaments  of  the  altars  were  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  the  whole  were  of  great  value. 
The  mass  being  now  abolished,  all  these  were  seized  for 
the  king,  and  confiscated  to  his  uses  as  the  other  pro- 
perties had  been.    To  all  this  Bishop  TunstaU  submit- 
ted in  silence ;  but  to  aU  he  avoided,  as  far  as  possible, 
giving  any  prior  consent.    This  temporizing,  however, 
could  not  now  avail  him  longer.    The  riches  of  his  see 
were  still  enviable,  though  of  much  of  his  princely 
state  the  bishop  was  shorn.    Accordingly,  some  of  the 
courtiers  of  the  protector  Somerset,  now  in  disgrace, 
accused  him  of  misprision  of  treason,  and  in  1551  he 
was,  on  this  charge,  committed  to  the  tower.    A  letter 
which  he  had  written  to  one  Ninian  Menvill,  assenting 
to  the  insurrection  in  the  north  during  the  late  king's 
reign,  being  actually  produced  and  not  denied  by  the 
bishop,  he  was  now  kept  a  dose  prisoner  in  the  Tower, 
where  he  remained  during  the  short  remainder  of  the 
reign  of  the  young  king,  it  not  being  deemed  politic  to 
strike  at  his  life.     The  integrity  of  the  see  itself  was 
now  seriously  menaced.    Dudley,  the  Earl  of  North- 
umberland, having  supplanted  Somerset,  held  in  his 
hands  the  power  of  the  kingdom;  and  to  his  ambition 
there  were  no  bounds.    A  scheme  seems  to  have  been 
entertained  for  dividing  the  see,  to  which  Bishop  Rid- 
ley had  been  translated  from  London,  and  to  erect  a 
cathedral  church  at  Newcastle  for  another  bishop.     In 
pursuance  of  this  scheme  probably,  the  act  of  Edw.  YI., 
anno  vii.,  cap.  x.,  was  passed,  by  which  the  town  of 
Gateshead  was  severed  from  Durham  and  annexed  to 
Newcastle.    The  death  of  the  youthful  king,  however, 
under  somewhat  suspicious  circumstances,  soon  after  he 
had  signed  an  instrument  settling  the  succession  upon 
the  Lady  Jane  Grey,  Northumberland's  daughter-in-law, 
made  this  plan  abortive. 

The  people  of  England,  undismayed  by  the  prospect 
of  a  catholic  successor,  steadily  and  universally  refused 
to  join  in  this  attempt  to  pass  by  the  king's  sisters,  Mary 
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and  Elizabeth^  and  Northumberland's  ambitioas  attempt 
was  stifled,  as  it  were,  in  its  very  birth,  by  the  unani- 
mous resistance  of  the  English  people.  This  singular 
event  restored  Bishop  Tunstall  to  his  see,  after  a  long 
imprisonment. 

Queen  Mary  was  proclaimed,  July  19, 1553,  and  on 
the  5th  of  August  Bishop  Tunstall  left  the  Tower,  again 
to  become  Bishop  of  Durham.  The  repeal  of  the  act 
for  <^i«iiTn'riTig  Gateshead,  preparatory  to  a  division  of 
the  diocese,  was  repealed,  and  the  bishop  was  restored 
to  all  his  temporalities.  The  corporation  of  Newcastle 
very  naturally  resisted  this  alteration,  so  mortifying  to 
them,  and  with  so  much  success,  that  it  was  deemed 
prudent  to  compromise  the  matter.  The  bishop  accor- 
dingly, in  conjunction  with  the  dean  and  chapter,  ceded 
to  the  corporation  a  large  plot  of  land,  called  the  Salt 
Meadows,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  Tyne,  a  little 
below  the  town  of  Grateshead,  at  a  nominal  rent,  under 
a  lease  for  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  years.  Some 
arrangement  in  favour  of  the  corporation  was  also  made 
as  to  the  toU  upon  goods,  &c.,  in  passing  through  Gates- 
head. In  addition  to  the  restitution  of  his  episcopal 
temporalities,  the  queen  granted  also  to  the  bishop  the 
patronage  of  the  prebendal  stalls,  which  had  before  been 
vested  by  the  reformers,  under  Edward  the  sixth,  in 
the  crown. 

If  Bishop  Tunstall  had  been  of  a  vindictive  spirit, 
that  spirit  would  now  have  found  full  employment  He 
lived  to  see  the  destruction,  by  the  most  shocking  of  all 
deaths,  of  his  arch-enemy.  Archbishop  Cranmer,  whose 
conduct  with  regard  to  the  unfortunate  Anne  Boleyn 
(whose  death  he  voted  for  adultery,  after  his  own  de- 
cision that  she  had  never  been  legally  nor  morally  the 
king's  wife),  must  remain  a  blot  upon  his  character 
whiLst  history  exists.  There  is  every  reason,  however, 
to  believe  that  Tunstall,  like  the  mild  and  amiable  Car- 
dinal Pole,  disliked  the  more  violent  measures  of  this 
reign,  and  indeed  every  thing  that  savoured  of  revenge. 
He  had  lived  to  see  the  doctrines  and  discipline,  which 
he  really  deemed  founded  in  truth,  restored.  He  had 
assented  to  that  parliamentary  compact  by  which  the  hol- 
ders of  church  property,  after  being  again  received  into 
the  bosom  of  the  catholic  church,  were  allowed  to  keep 
the  possessions  which  they  had  helped  to  alienate ;  and 
aft;er  that,  he  probably  deemed  any  ulterior  proceedings 
against  individuals  useless,  cruel,  and  unjust.  The  end, 
however,  of  the  mild  bishop's  vicissitudes  was  not  yet 
come.  His  own  diocese,  whilst  he  was  triumphant,  was 
unstained  by  persecution,  but  it  was  reserved  for  himself 
again  to  feel  the  hand  of  power. 


In  1558  Queen  Mary  died,  and  a  new  combinadoD 
of  events  again  threw  the  shadow  of  adversity  over  the 
now  aged  and  venerable  bishop.  Elisabeth,  who  was 
crowned  as  a  catholic,  and  who  had  professed  the  catho* 
lie  fidth  during  the  reign  of  her  sister,  finding  the  Pope 
determined  neither  to  acknowledge  her  Intimacy  nor 
her  title  to  the  crown,  joined  the  Beformation,  and  again 
changed  the  religion  of  the  country  by  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment Tothis  second  change.  Bishop  Tunstall,  together 
with  most  of  the  prelates^  refused  to  eonlbrm.  He  de- 
dined  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy,  which  he  had 
been  tompelled  to  take,  by  fear  of  the  consequences, 
under  the  ruthless  Henry  the  eighth,  and  was  accor- 
dingly deprived  of  his  bishopric,  and  oommitted  to  the 
free  custody  of  Parker^  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who 
entertained  the  now  poor  and  aged  scholar  with  all  hos- 
pitality and  Idndess,  until  his  death  in  1569,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-five, 

Bishop  Tunstall  was  a  man  of  great  and  varied  learn- 
ing and  high  talent;  of  amiable  character,  strict  morality, 
and  great  humanity,  and  of  that  piety  which  consists  in 
doing  good.  The  shadows  of  his  life  evidently  arose 
from  his  being  too  good  for  the  unprincipled  and  cruel 
era  during  which  he  lived,  and  for  the  fruious  fmati- 
dsm  or  hard  selfiidmess  of  the  race  amidst  which  his 
chequered  lot  was  cast  It  is  manifest  that  Cuthbert 
Tunstall's  mind  united  liberality  to  moderation;  and 
that  he  had  too  little  sympathy  with  either  party  to  be* 
come  a  martyr  for  the  sake  of  either.  Of  the  many  cor- 
ruptions, that  at  that  time  had  all  but  destroyed  the 
utility  of  the  catholic  church  as  a  religious  establishment, 
he  could  not  approve.  But  it  is  also  dear,  that  of  the 
confiscation  of  the  church  property  and  the  dispersion 
of  the  mcmastics,  who  were  at  that  time  the  only  reftige 
for  the  poor  and  disabled,  he  improved  just  as  little; 
nor  could  he  find  in  ti^  doctrinal  modifications  of  Lu- 
ther, Calvin,  and  Zuinglius,  and  the  other  innovators 
upon  the  established  creed,  any  improvement  upon  its 
leading  tenets.  Hence  the  course  of  this  amiable  man 
was  submission  to  changes  which  he  could  not  averts 
but  which  he  deemed  fully  as  objectionable  as  the  things 
which  they  superseded. 

Bishop  Tunstall  was  a  beneficent  patron  of  that  litera- 
ture of  which  he  was  one  of  the  ornaments;  and  seems 
to  have  been  highly  esteemed  by  the  ripest  scholars  and 
best  writers  of  his  age.  He  who  was  praised  by  the 
moderate  but  accomplished  Erasmus,  and  by  Sir  Thomas 
More,  could  hardly  be  undeserving  of  the  admiration  of 
his  contemporaries.  Let  it  be  written  in  his  honour 
that,  in  the  midst  of  a  bloody  and  persecuting  age,  he 
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abhorred  persecution;  and  that  he  had  as  little  in  com- 
mon with  Bonner  or  Gardiner,  as  he  had  with  the  equally 
questionable  Cranmer  or  Thomas  Lord  Cromwell.  He 
was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  Lambeth  church,  by  Arch- 
bishop Parker,  at  his  own  charge,  the  deceased  bishop 
not  leaving  behind  him  enough  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  his  own  funeral. 

Bishop  Cuthbert  Tunstall  was  the  last  Catholic  Bishop 
of  Durham.  The  church,  of  which  he  was  certainly 
one  of  the  ornaments,  had  now  run  its  race  in  England. 
In  the  annals  of  the  diocese  of  Durham,  its  uses  and 
abuses  are  perhaps  more  strikingly  displayed  than  they 
oould  easily  be  elsewhere.  That  the  early  diTilization 
of  the  border  was  due  to  the  ecclesiastics,  for  the  most 
part,  candour  must  confess.  To  the  last,  law  was  im- 
perfectly obeyed;  but  such  law  as  there  was  they  taught 
and  administered.* 

Learning  and  education  were  rare;  but  such  learning 
as  existed  was  altogether  preserved  by  the  church.  The 
riches  and  power  which  this  gave  them,  they  gradually 
abused;  and  in  proportion  as  the  priesthood  became 
worldly  and  ostentatious,  we  see  their  influence  decayed, 
until  under  Wolsey  a  combination  of  singularly  adverse 
events  brought  ruin  upon  the  entire  structure,  and  caused 
the  mild,  the  learned,  and  the  amiable  Bishop  Tunstall 
to  expire  a  captive  and  a  beggar. 

BISHOP  JAMES  PILKINGTON,  1560—1575. 

The  Oonge  d^Elire  for  the  election  of  the  first  Pro- 
testant Bishop  of  Durham  was  issued  by  the  queen^ 
March  26,  1560,  and  at  once  obeyed  by  the  dean  and 
chapter,  who  accordingly  nominated  James  Pilkinffton, 

man  of  leammg  and  good  character;  and  a  consistent 
partisan  of  the  reformed  doctrines,  having  left  England 
on  account  of  his  opinions  during  the  reign  of  Philip 
and  Mary. 

To  the  new  bishop  the  queen  confirmed  all  the  ancient 
charters,  through  a  writ  of  Inspeximus,  as  was  done  in 
the  episcopate  of  Bishop  Langley.  Nor  was  the  new 
prelate  tardy  in  exerting  his  power  as  bishop  of  the  pa- 
latinate; as  he  immediately  granted  a  charter  to  the 
electors  of  Durham,  which  uicorporated  them  under  the 
government  of  a  mayor  and  burgesses.  The  military 
office  of  the  former  bishops  was  now,  however,  to  be 


«  The  lawle08  habits  of  the  borderB  unqueBtioiiably  existed  beyond 
the  tenn  of  the  Befonnatianj  and  up  to  the  union  of  the  two  crowns. 
This  is  eyinced  by  the  provisions  of  the  statute  of  Edward  the  fizth^ 
anno  8,  cap.  84,  which  compels  or  tries  to  compel  the  sheriflb  of  the 
county  of  Northumberland  to  account  regularly  to  the  king,  like  all 


transferred  to  lay  noblemen,  who  nominated  them  as 
lieutenants  under  the  crown  for  the  northern  counties. 
The  Earl  of  Bedford  seems  to  have  exercised  this  power 
in  1565  over  four  of  the  northern  counties,  and  under 
his  auspices  Berwick  was  strongly  fortified. 

The  peaceful  life  of  Bishop  Filkington  was,  however, 
doomed  to  be  disturbed  by  civil  broil,  as  had  been  the 
lot  of  most  of  his  predecessors.  That  plot  against  Eli- 
zabeth and  the  reformed  religion,  which  was  attributed 
to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  Mary  of  Scotland,  now 
broke  forth,  and  took  the  shape  of  insurrection  in  the 
north,  where  the  reformed  faith  was  by  no  means  popu- 
lar either  amongst  the  people  or  their  leaders.  The 
queen,  aware  of  the  disaffection  ui  these  counties,  sum- 
moned to  court,  Thomas  Percy  the  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland, and  Neville  Earl  of  Westmorland,  whose 
loyalty  was  more  than  suspected.  This  brought  on  a 
crisis.  The  two  earls  refosed  to  obey  the  summons, 
and  at  last  took  arms ;  and  having  collected  a  consider- 
able force,  became  masters  of  the  country  as  far  as  Tork. 
They  were,  however,  not  joined  by  the  catholics  in 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  being  iU  supplied  with 
money  and  stores,  could  not  keep  the  field.  Seeing 
their  forces  rapidly  diminishing,  the  two  earls  fled  in 
despair.  Westmorland  escaped  to  Flanders,  then  in 
possession  of  Spain,  where  he  died  under  the  protection 
of  the  Spanish  monarch.  Northumberland,  less  fortu- 
nate, was  betrayed  by  a  vassal  with  whom  he  had  taken 
refiige,  and  executed  at  Tork.  The  measures  of  Eliza- 
beth against  the  inferior  rebels  were  vindictive  in  the 
extreme;  and  it  is  said  her  partisan.  Sir  George  Bowes, 
boasted  that  between  the  Tyne  and  Tork  there  was 
hardly  a  village  which  had  not  yielded  a  victim  to  Eliza- 
beth's fears  or  revenge.  Amongst  the  attainted  occur 
the  names  of  Percy,  Radcliffe,  Dacre,  Neville,  Swin- 
borne,  and  Tempest;  a  proof  how  widely  disaffection 
had  been  diJSused  over  the  diocese  of  Durham.  Bishop 
Pilkington,  following  the  custom  of  his  catholic  prede- 
cessors, claimed  the  forfeited  estates  within  the  bishopric; 
but  this  the  despotic  Elizabeth  was  not  inclined  to  yield, 
and  the  forfeitures  went  to  the  crown. 

As  soon  as  the  revolt  of  the  two  earls  was  put  down, 
and  that  bloodshed  which,  whilst  it  appears  to  defend, 
really  disgraces  religion,  was  at  a  close,  new  troubles 
arose,  of  which  the  see  of  Durham  partook.  The  re- 
other  flheriflb,  for  all  dues  upon  fines,  issues,  amerciaments,  alienations, 
introsions,  wards,  maniages,  reliefe,  &c.,  instead  of  receiving  and 
taking  to  their  own  uses,  as  heretofore  they  frequently  did,  all  such 
dues  and  profits.  This  state  of  things  only  ended  after  the  accession 
of  the  StuaitB. 
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formers  of  the  Anglican  church  fondly  imagined  that  it 
was  in  their  power  to  canse  the  reformed  church  in 
England  to  take  the  place  of  the  catholic  church,  and 
include  the  whole  people;  and  with  a  view  to  this  the 
new  liturgies  were  manifestly  framed.  But  this  was 
beyond  their  power.  The  theology  of  Geneva,  under 
Calvin,  divided  opinion  with  that  of  Luther  and  Me- 
lancthon,  and  now  arose  in  England  the  sect  afterwards 
known  as  "  Puritans,"  fated  to  be  the  instruments  of 
future  and  mighty  change.  This  section  of  opinion 
Bishop  PiOdngton  was  believed  rather  to  favour.  He 
was  a  plain  man.  He  disliked  ecclesiastical  display  and 
deemed  it  savoured  of  superstitious  mummery.  Hence 
even  the  episcopal  vestments  sat  uneasily  upon  him,  and 
were  esteemed  by  him  as  some  of  the  rags  of  popery. 

The  disputes,  however,  which  arose  out  of  the  feuds 
between  the  followers  of  Calvin  and  of  Luther  caused 
great  and  continual  contention  in  the  diocese,  as  in 
most  other  parts  of  England;  and  to  such  lengths  were 
these  contentions  carried,  that  priests  not  unfrequentiy 
carried  swords  and  daggers,  as  is  positively  stated  in  a 
paper  sent  up  to  secretary  Cecil  at  this  period.  At 
length  parliament  was  compelled  to  interfere  for  the 
sake  of  decency,  if  not  of  orthodoxy,  the  churches  be- 
coming constantiy  the  scenes  of  outrageous  brawls  and 
open  violence.  Laws  were  made  to  repress  "  brawling 
and  fighting  in  church-yards;"  and  the  efforts  of  the 
puritans  to  ridicule  the  ceremonies  of  the  church  re- 
pressed in  part. 

In  the  midst  of  these  disputes.  Bishop  Pilkington 
died.  That  no  public  works  are  to  be  attributed  to  him 
is  not  matter  for  wonder.  During  the  distractions  of  the 
times,  the  episcopal  revenues  had  become  completely 
dilapidated.  Rents  and  tithes  remained  unpaid;  and 
severity  in  recovering  these  dues  was  not  always  politic 
nor  even  practicable.  The  result  was  that  the  bishop 
left  tiie  episcopal  residences  in  so  ruinous  a  state,  tiiat 
his  successor  sued  his  executors-at-law  for  damages;  a 
novel  feature  in  the  annals  of  the  bishopric.  Bishop 
Pilkington  died  in  1575,  and  was  succeeded  by 

BISHOP  RICHARD  BARNES,  1575—1587, 

Who  is  believed  to  have  been  placed  in  the  see  at  the 
instance  of  Cecil,  Lord  Burleigh.  He  was  already 
Bishop  of  Carlisle,  and  was  translated  to  Durham  on  the 

*  In  1561,  letters  patent  recite  that  Queen  Elizabeth  had  alienated, 
during  1559  and  1560,  thennmors  of  Norhain,  NorhamBhire,  AUerton, 
Allertonshire,  Sadbergh,  Middleham,  Easington,  Cotton  Monyil  (Coat- 
ham  Mundeville),  and  Gateshead.  In  1566  part  of  these  were  re- 
stored. In  and  after  1578,  however,  the  queen's  necessities  were  again 
suppUed  from  Durham,  and  she  alienated  during  several  years,  the 


decease  of  Bishop  Pilkington,  in  April,  1575.  From 
first  to  last  he  appears  to  have  been  a  mere  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  principal  ad- 
viser, the  unscrupulous  CedL  He  appears  to  have 
found  the  afibirs  of  the  see  in  a  state  of  utter  ruin. 
Calvinism  was  now  triumphant  in  Scotland,  where  the 
term  '' Prelacy"  was  become  as  obnoxious  to  zealous 
religionists,  as  the  term  "  Popery."  The  borders  had 
shared  in  this  spirit,  and  hence  the  dues  of  the  dmrch 
had  been  evaded  wherever  evasion  was  practicable. 

That  Bishop  Barnes  should  meet  with  vast  iU-will  in 
his  endeavours  to  win  back  the  dilapidated  revenues  of 
the  see,  cannot  surprise  us.  The  consequence  was  in- 
evitable. Upon  the  head  of  his  brother,  who  acted  as 
his  chancellor,  a  still  greater  weight  of  unpopularity  fell ; 
and  the  accounts  whidi  in  his  letters  the  bishop  gives 
of  the  feelings  of  the  people  within  the  diocese,  are  dis- 
tressing to  peruse.  His  pecuniary  difficulties  w^e  also 
augmented  from  another  cause,  for  which  he  is  hardly 
to  be  blamed,  if  at  all. 

The  revenues  of  the  queen  were  dilapidated  as  well 
as  those  of  the  bishopric,  and  she  felt  more  than  the 
bishop's  difficulty  in  repairing  the  waste.  Her  title  was 
a  disputed  title,  and  those  who  denied  it  were  most  nu- 
merous. She  had  been  twice  declared  illegitimate,  and 
by  two  opposite  authorities.  First  by  the  Pope,  who 
never  acknowledged  the  legality  of  her  mother's  mar- 
riage ;  and  next  by  Archbishop  Cranmer,  who,  at  her 
father  Henry's  command,  had  also  declared  the  mar- 
riage to  have  been  null  and  void  from  the  beginning. 
To  add  to  her  insecurity,  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  that 
relief  from  the  poor,  which  they  formerly  derived  from 
the  church  lands  and  tithes,  was  causing  a  deep  discon- 
tent amongst  the  lower  classes;  and  her  presumptive 
successor,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  was  known  to  be  pre- 
pared, in  case  of  any  sudden  convulsion,  to  join  the 
catholic  party  and  reverse  the  entire  order  of  affairs.  In 
this  peril  Elizabeth  dared  not  tax  her  people  further ; 
and  she,  like  her  father  Henry,  now  looked  to  the 
church  as  a  resource  when  in  straits.  To  this  necessity 
Bishop  Barnes  was  compelled  to  bend ;  and  he  seems  to 
have  alienated  large  portions  of  the  revenues  of  his 
bishopric  to  the  use  of  the  queen,  who  had  already,  in 
the  episcopate  of  her  predecessor,  made  free  with  many 
of  the  manorial  revenues  of  the  see.* 

foUowing  properties: — Gateshead  lordship,  Crake,  Hoyedon,  Norham- 
shire  and  the  fisheries,  Darlington,  Blackwell,  Mildridge,  Leake  rec- 
torial tithes,  Wolsingham,  Coimdon  Grange,  Middleham  park  and 
manqr,  and  Whickham ;  many  of  these  properties  she  ultimately  leased 
out,  for  terms  of  years,  to  fi&TOurites,  whom  she  had  no  other  means  of 
paying  for  services,  or  supposed  services,  to  the  crown. 
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It  is  obviously  unjust  to  visit  upon  the  memory  of 
Bishop  Barnes^  that  unpopularity  which  was  in  part 
occasioned  by  the  critical  position  of  the  crown  itself. 
There  cannot,  however,  be  a  doubt,  that  through  his 
chancellor  and  brother  John  Barnes,  great  severity  and 
occasional  injustice  of  exaction  were  committed,  for 
which  he  was  made  answerable  to  public  opinion. 
Notwithstanding  the  dilapidation  of  his  resources, 
Bishop  Barnes  put  into  repair  the  different  episcopal 
mansions,  and  otherwise  spent  money  upon  the  see. 
He  was  not  by  nature  avaricious;  but  was  placed  in  a 
position  by  Cecil,  in  which  his  pliable  disposition  suf- 
fered exaction  to  be  forced  upon  him. 

Bishop  Barnes  died  on  the  24th  August,  1587,  and 
was  buried  in  the  choir  of  the  cathedral.  His  failings  as 
a  bishop  are  to  be  attributed  more  to  his  position  than 
to  any  inherent  vice  in  his  nature  or  character,  which 
was  one  of  mere  mediocrity.  After  his  death  the  see  was 
kept  vacant  for  two  years,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 

BISHOP  MATTHEW  HUTTON,  158»— 1594. 

Matthew  Hutton  was  a  native,  it  is  believed,  of  Lan- 
cashire, and  was  by  some  said  to  be  a  foundling.  He 
was  certainly  the  son  of  poor  parents;  but  betraying 
early  considerable  quickness  of  intellect  and  great  love 
of  books,  he  became  noticed,  and  at  length,  after  re- 
ceiving the  ordinary  education  of  a  public  school,  was 
placed  at  Cambridge  where  he  became  a  fellow  of 
Trinity-college.  Having  taken  orders,  and  being  re- 
markable both  for  deep  learning  and  exemplary  con- 
duct, he  was  soon  presented  with  the  prebend  of  Blooms- 
bury,  in  the  church  of  St.  Paul,  London;  and  being 
also  one  of  the  chaplains  of  Archbishop  Grindal,  he 
was  by  him  recommended  to  the  mastership  of  Pem- 
broke-college, Cambridge,  and  became  Begins  Professor 
of  Divinity  to  the  university.  In  this  capacity  he 
preached  before  Queen  Elizabetih  in  1564,  and  so  ac- 
quitted himself  as  to  attract  the  royal  attention  to  the 
graces  of  his  elocution  as  well  as  the  profiiseness  of  his 
learning.  This  soon  led,  being  now  made  one  of  the 
royal  chaplains  or  preachers,  to  a  presentation  to  the 
deanery  of  York.  Whilst  here  he  seems  to  have  been 
involved  in  some  disputes  as  to  matters  now  devoid  of 
interest;  they  did  not,   however,   interfere  with  his 

*  When  Ilr.  Hutton,  sayB  Whittaker,  in  his  History  of  Bidunond- 
ihiie,  WS8  Bishop  of  Dnxham,  and  as  he  was  trayeUing  orer  Cam, 
betwixt  Wensleydale  and  Tngleton,  he  suddenly  dismoimted*  and 
haying  deliyered  his  hoise  to  a  senrant,  walked  to  a  particular  place 
at  some  distance  from  the  highway,  where  he  kneeled  down,  and  con- 
tinued for  some  time  in  prayer.    On  his  return,  one  of  his  attendants 
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preferments  in  the  church,  which  seem  to  have  been 
various. 

In  1589  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Durham  by  the 
queen,  who  overcame  in  his  &vour  her  dislike  to  mar- 
ried bishops,  and  by  whom,  and  by  whose  ministers 
Cecil  and  Walsingham,  he  was  held  in  high  esteem  for 
his  learning,  moderation,  and  good  sense,  and  occasion- 
ally consulted  on  theological  and  ecclesiastical  affairs. 
After  holding  the  see  for  five  years  he  was  in  1594  trans- 
lated to  the  archbishopric  of  York. 

Bishop  Hutton  was  a  man  of  excellent  moral  charac- 
ter and  great  ability.  As  a  theologian  he  was  one  of 
the  most  learned  of  his  time,  and  as  a  preacher  one  of 
the  most  eloquent.  His  modesty  was  conspicuous. 
He  was  not  ashamed  of  his  low  origin  ;*  but  rather 
gloried  in  having  raised  himself  by  ability  and  moral 
conduct,  without  any  mean  arts  or  compliances,  to  the 
highest  offices  in  the  church  moderation  seems  to  have 
been  his  rule  in  all  things :  and  he  seems  to  have  dreaded 
the  £uiatical  and  heated  zeal  of  the  Puritans  much  more 
than  the  schemes  of  the  Papists,  an  opinion  in  which 
after  events  certainly  bore  him  out 

He  was  three  times  married  before  he  became  a 
bishop,  and  died  in  1605,  afiier  the  final  settlement  of  the 
canons  of  the  church,  under  King  James  the  first. 

BISHOP  TOBIAS  MATTHEW,  1595—1606. 

Tobias  Matthew  was  the  son  of  a  merchant^  and  was 
educated  at  Christ  Church-college,  Oxford,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  as  a  scholar.  His  abilities  and 
good  conduct  quickly  gained  him  preferment  in  the 
church ;  and  afiier  filling  the  office  of  public  orator  to  the 
University,  and  other  honourable  trusts,  he  was 
made,  in  1590,  rector  of  Bishopwearmouih,  and 
in  1595,  Bishop  of  Durham.  He  seems  to  have  been 
a  good  deal  engaged  in  political  and  legal  negociations 
and  suits,  and  granted  several  charters ;  one  being  to 
Stockton-upon-Tees  of  incorporation,  and  another  of 
incorporation  of  simdry  trades  at  Gateshead. 

This  prelate  was  also  greatly  employed  in  quieting 
border  troubles  which  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
became  constant  and  excessive.  After  the  dissolution 
of  the  monastic  orders,  and  the  alienation  to  lay  per- 
sons of  most  of  their  lands,  the  claims  of  the  poor  on 


took  the  liberty  of  enquiring  what  was  his  master's  modye  for  so 
singular  an  act ;  in  answer  to  which  the  bishop  informed  ^irn  that 
when  he  was  a  poor  boy,  without  shoes  or  stoekings,  traTeraing  this 
cold  and  bleak  moimtain  on  a  frosty  day,  he  remembered  that  he  had 
disturbed  a  red  cow,  then  lying  on  that  identical  place,  in  order  to 
warm  his  feet  and  legs  on  the  qiot. 
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a  part  of  the  produce  of  such  lands,  thougli  saved  by 
the  statute,  was  disregarded  by  the  new  owners,  and 
after  a  few  years  suffered  to  fall  into  a  total  dissue- 
tude.  This  sudden  change,  which  the  reformers  pro- 
bably did  not  contemplate,  added,  after  some  years, 
vastly  to  the  number  of  beggars  and  vagabonds.  To 
suppress  this  b^gary  and  vagabondism,  severity  was  at 
first  tried;  and  whipping,  branding,  banishment,  and 
at  last  death,  were  resorted  to.  The  statute  SI,  cap.  7,  of 
Elizabeth,  goes  so  far  as  to  forbid  the  erection  of  cotta- 
ges, unless  each  have  attached  four  acres  of  land,  lest 
such  buildings  should  harbour  beggars.  These  severities 
seem  to  have  added,  towards  the  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign 
and  in  the  episcopate  of  Bishop  Matthew,  greatly  to  the 
lawlessness  of  the  entire  border,  and  to  have  been  a 
severe  visitation  to  the  counties  of  Northumberland, 
Cumberland,  and  Westmoreland. 

This  disordered  state  of  society  is  fully  described  in 
the  statute  of  Elizabeth  48,  cap.  7,  which  was  passed 
by  the  same  parliament  that  enacted  the  celebrated  poor 
law,  Elizabetii  48,  cap.  2.  It  paints  the  whole  border 
as  the  resort  of  outlaws,  vagabonds,  and  rovers,  from 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  who  were  harboured  and 
countenanced  by  the  inhabitants,  and  Uved  by  plunder 
and  the  exaction  of  "  black  maiL"  The  act  calls  upon 
the  justices  and  sheriffs  of  these  counties  to  put  up  in 
all  towns  ILsts  with  the  names  and  descriptions  of  such 
outlaws,  and  to  call  out  the  constabulary  to  apprehend 
them.  A  commission  was  also  established  to  treat 
with  the  Scotch  border  commissioners  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  outrage,  in  which  commission  Bishop  Matthew 
was  included.  The  death  of  the  queen,  however,  soon 
after,  and  the  union  of  the  two  crowns,  together  with 
the  operation  of  the  law  for  regular  relief,  effected  what 
no  conmiission  could  perform ;  and  the  latter  years  of 
the   bishop's   episcopate  were  undisturbed  by  border 

outrage. 

On  the  accession  of  the  Scottish  monarch  to  the  Eng- 
lish throne.  Bishop  Matthew  met  his  majesty  at  Berwick, 
and  preached  before  him.  With  James  I.  he  seems  to 
have  been  a  favourite  ,*  and  in  1606  he  was  translated  to 
the  see  of  York,  which  he  enjoyed  till  his  demise  in 
1628. 

As  a  prelate  he  was  respectable,  as  a  scholar  estima- 
ble, and  as  a  man  of  business  highly  accomplished.  He 
was  succeeded  by 

BISHOP  WILLIAM  JAMES,  1606—1617. 

This  prelate,  like  his  predecessor,  was  accomplished 
as  a  scholar,  and  held  offices  in  the  University  in  which 


he  was  educated*  He  originally  studied  at  Christ 
Church-college,  Oxford ;  but  in  1572  was  made  master 
of  University-college.  Soon  after  this  he  became 
archdeacon  of  Coventry;  and  then,  in  succession,  dean 
of  Christ  Church  and  dean  of  Durham.  He  was  also 
chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  it  is  said  witnes- 
sed the  death-bed  of  that  notorious  fitvourite  of  Eliza- 
beth. His  episcopate  was  singularly  tranquil  and  barren 
of  events,  and  he  seems  to  have  employed  himself  in 
promoting  the  prosperity  of  his  see.  He  granted  a 
market  and  £Eur  at  Wolsingham;  appointed  a  water- 
bailiff  at  the  harbour  of  Sunderland,  which  was  then 
only  a  port  of  insignificant  trade :  and  incorporated  the 
company  of  doth  workers  in  the  city  of  Durham.  He 
seems  also  to  have  exercised  the  privileges  of  the 
palatinate  by  making  small  gr^pts  of  land  forfeited  by 
persons  in  a  state  of  outlawry ;  and  what  at  this  day 
would  sound  strangely,  claimed,  for  his  use,  all  wrecks 
upon  the  Durham  coast.  He  died  in  1617,  and  was 
buried  near  the  entrance  of  the  choir  of  the  cathedral. 

BISHOP  RICHARD  NEILE,  1617—1627. 

Richard  Neile  was  bom  at  Westminster  in  1562,  and 
educated  at  Westminster-school.  His  family  had  been 
ruined  in  the  persecuting  times  of  Henry  VIII.,  in 
whose  reign  his  grandfather's  estate  was  forfeited;  and 
young  NeUe  was  placed  at  St  John's-coUege,  Cam- 
bridge, only  through  the  patronage  of  the  family  of 
Cecil,  Lord  Burleigh.  In  due  time  he  took  orders, 
and  became  chaplain  to  Robert  Cecil,  Lord  Salisbury. 
His  learning  was  only  moderate,  but  as  a  preacher  he 
was  eloquent  and  insinuating;  and  is  said,  on  one  oc- 
casion, when  a  young  man,  to  have  highly  pleased 
Queen  Elizabeth,  before  whom  old  Lord  Biirleigh  con- 
trived that  he  should  preach.  By  Robert  Cecil  he  was 
recommended  to  James  the  first,  soon  after  his  accession, 
and  in  due  time  became  dean  of  Westminster  and  a 
courtier.  It  is  said  the  5th  of  November,  when  the 
Gunpowder  Plot  was  discovered,  was  the  day  of  his 
induction  as  dean,  and  it  is  possible  that  his  patron, 
Robert  Cecil,  had  not  a  little  to  do  with  both  events. 
In  1608  he  received  the  mitre  of  Rochester,  and  two 
years  after  changed  tiiat  see  for  Lichfield.  He  now 
became  not  only  one  of  the  favourite  divines  of  James, 
but  also  one  of  the  instruments  of  Laud,  afterwards  too 
famous  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  under  Charles 
the  first.  With  Laud  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  Puritan  party,  whom  he  persecuted  with 
much  violence.  He  was  also  one  of  the  most  confident 
expounders  of  the  then  court-doctrines  of  tiie  divine 
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right  of  kings^  and  the  duty  of  passive  and  imcondi- 
tional  obedience  to  them.  Of  his  obsequiousness  in 
this  line,  an  amusing  story  has  been  preserved,  which 
shall  be  related  in  the  words  of  the  poet  Waller,  who 
put  it  on  record,  through  his  son-in-law.  Dr.  Birch. 
Waller  going  one  day  to  see  King  James  dine,  heard 
the  following  extraordinary  coUoquy  between  the  mo- 
narch and  the  two  bishops,  Andrews  of  Winchester, 
and  Neile  then  of  Durham,  who  stood  behind  his  chair. 
**  My  lords,"  said  the  king,  **  cannot  I  take  my  sub- 
jects' money  when  I  want  it,  without  all  this  formality 
of  a  parliament?"  The  Bishop  of  Durham,  who  was  a 
complete  court-sycophant,  readily  answered,  **  God  for- 
bid, sire,  but  you  should  I  you  are  the  breath  of  our 
nostrils."  Whereupon  the  king  turned  and  said  to  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  "  Well,  my  lord,  and  what  say 
you  ?"  "  Sir,"  replied  Andrews,  "  I  have  no  skill  to 
judge  of  parliamentary  cases."  The  king  answered, 
"  No  puts-off,  my  lord!  answer. me  presently."  "  Then, 
sir,"  said  Bishop  Andrews,  '*  I  think  it  lawful  for  you 
to  take  my  brother  Neile's  money — ^for  he  offers  it!" 
An  answer,  the  stinging  wit  of  which,  seems  to  have 
silenced  the  royal  pedant  for  a  time. 

In  1613  Neile  was  made  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  proba- 
bly to  requite  him  as  one  of  the  four  prelates  whose 
services  were  required  in  the  affair  of  the  infamous 
Countess  of  Essex,  on  the  occasion  of  her  trial  and  di- 
vorce from  the  Earl  of  Essex.  His  signature  stands 
third  to  that  celebrated  declaration  and  certificate  of 
the  corporal  purity  of  the  countess,  exhibited  at  the 
trial  and  divorce,  which  it  pronounces  ecclesiastically. 
In  1615  he  attended  King  James  during  a  journey 
made  by  that  monarch  to  his  ancient  hereditary  king- 
dom of  Scotland.  The  journey  was  a  prosperous  one 
for  Bishop  Neile.  Whilst  with  the  king  in  Scotland, 
the  see  of  Durham  again  became  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Bishop  James,  and  Neile  had  interest  enough  to  obtain 
the  preferment  for  himself.  Whilst  he  was  Bishop  of 
Durham  he  was  also  clerk  of  the  royal  closet;  in  which 
capacity  he  is  believed  to  have  assisted  in  the  compila- 
tion and  composition  of  the  celebrated  ^^  Book  of  Sports," 
the  intent  of  which  was  to  discourage  the  notions  of 
the  Puritans  respecting  the  observance  of  the  Christian 
Sabbath.* 

*  The  following  is  the  king's  declaration,  in  reference  to  this 
subject,  dated  the  24th  May,  1618:— «  That  for  his  good  people's 
lawfull  recreations,  his  pleasure  was,  that  after  the  end  of  diyine 
service,  they  should  not  be  disturbd,  lettd,  or  discouraged  from  any 
lawfuU  recreations ;  such  as  dancing  either  of  men  or  women,  archery 
for  men,  leaping,  vaulting,  or  any  such  harmless  recreations :  Nor  for 
having  of  May-games,  Whitsun-ales,  or  Morrice-daaces,  and  setting 


In  1625  Charles  I.  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  now 
began  to  shew  themselves  the  effects  of  that  dilapida^ 
tion  of  the  feudal  revenues  of  the  crown,  derived  from 
the  land,  which  commenced  under  the  troublous  reign 
of  Henrj  YI.;  and  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  spo- 
liations under  Henry  the  eighth  and  Edward  the  sixth; 
which  had  driven  Queen  Elizabeth  to  farm  out  mono- 
polies and  to  various  other  shifb  to  obtain  an  ordinary 
revenue;  and  which  now  helped  to  drive  the  Stuart 
family  into  those  iQegal  and  arbitrary  courses  that 
ended  so  fatally  to  themselves. 

With  Charles  I.  the  obsequious  and  courtly  Bishop 
Neile  soon  became  as  great  a  favourite  as  he  had  been 
with  his  father.  He  had  already  given  his  theological 
sanction  to  the  divine  right  and  non-resistance  doctrines 
of  Filmer  and  Laud;  and  in  all  else  he  was  equally 
obliging  to  his  royal  master.  One  of  the  first  acts  of 
the  new  monarch  was  to  grant  to  his  Queen  Henrietta, 
for  life,  all  fee  farm  rents  due  to  the  crown  from  lands 
within  the  biBhopric.  To  this  no  objection  seems  to 
have  been  raised  within  the  palatinate,  and  the  grant 
was  issued  under  the  privy  seal,  March  4,  1626.  It 
gives  away  fee  farm  rents  at  Derlington,  Edredacres, 
Auckland,  Easingon,  Sudbergh,  Coatham,  Mundeville, 
Middleham,  Gateshead,  Hart,  Hartlepool,  Lumley, 
Pelton,  Chester-le-Street,  Tanfield,  Birtley,  Urpeth, 
Elwick,  and  Binchester.  In  16S7  Neile  was  translated 
to  the  see  of  Winchester;  and,  in  1631,  he  was  made 
Archbishop  of  York,  a  dignity  which  he  held  for  nine 
years,  dying  in  1640,  just  three  days  before  the  meeting 
of  the  Long  Parliament,  an  event  which  he  had  too 
much  reason  to  dread. 

Bishop  Neile's  private  character  seems  to  have  been 
in  many  respects  amiable;  but  of  his  public  conduct  it 
is  impossible  to  speak  with  respect  or  approbation. 
Educated  and  patronised  by  the  family  of  Cecil,  his 
first  lesson  wa«  subservience  to  arbitrary  sway ;  and  to  this 
strange  tenet,  and  the  still  stranger  one  of  a  divine 
right  inherent  in  certain  families  to  rule  the  rest  of 
their  species,  he  adhered  through  life,  and  was  a  bitter 
and  savage  persecutor  of  those  who  called  them  in 
question.  That  he  might  by  possibility  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  which  he  taught  may  be  true;  but  it  must 
ever  be  questionable  whether  even  sincerity  in  opinions 

up  of  May-poles,  or  other  sports  therewith  used,  so  as  the  same  be 
had  in  due  and  convenient  time,  without  impediment  or  let  of  divine 
service :  And  that  women  should  have  leave  to  cany  rushes  to  the 
church  for  the  decorating  of  it  according  to  their  old  custom ;  withal 
prohibiting  all  unlawful  games  to  be  used  on  the  Sundays  only,  as 
bear-bating,  bull-bating,  and  (at  all  times  in  the  meaner  sort  of  people 
by  law  prohibited)  bowling." 
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like  those  of  Bishop  Neile  can  he  admitted  as  an  excuse. 
As  a  prelate  he  was  munificent  and  generous.  He  was 
kind  to  his  clergy;  fatherly  to  his  chaplains ;  and  friendly 
to  those  who  agreed  with  his  party.  He  was  at  much 
expense  in  adorning  both  the  palace  at  Auckland  and 
the  castle  at  Durham,  and  King  Charles,  who  with  all 
his  faults  was  a  prince  of  much  taste,  whilst  entertained 
here  by  Bishop  Morton,  in  his  progress  down  to  Scotland, 
praised  highly  Bishop  Neile's  improvements.  He  was 
succeeded,  on  his  translation  to  York,  by 

BISHOP  GEORGE  MONTEIGNE,  1627—1628, 

On  the  translation  of  Bishop  Neile  to  Winchester,  in 
1627,  he  was  succeeded  by  George  Monteigne,  Bishop 
of  London.  This  prelate  held  ike  see  only  for  a  few 
months.  It  is  possible  he  was  translated  thither  on 
account  of  his  courtly  opinions,  in  which  he  seems  al- 
most to  have  rivalled  his  predecessor,  having  been  deeply 
censured,  when  Bishop  of  London,  for  licensing  and 
recommending  a  sermon, .  preached  by  one  Dr.  Sib- 
thorpe  before  the  judges  at  Northampton,  in  which  it 
was  broadly  asserted  that  the  king  was  absolute  master 
of  the  lives  and  properties  of  all  his  subjects. 

Like  Bishop  Neile,  though  fuU  of  pernicious  theolo- 
gical opinions,  Monteigne  was  a  munificent  prelate,  and 
expended  his  revenues  liberally  for  church  purposes. 
In  1628  he  was  made  Archbishop  of  York,  and  died 
soon  after  his  translation.* 

BISHOP  JOHN  HOWSON,  1628— 16S1. 

On  Bishop  Monteigne's  being  translated  to  the  Arch- 
bishopric of  York,  John  Howson,  then  Bishop  of  Ox- 
ford, was  elected  for  the  see  of  Durham.  He  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  of  which  university  he  became 
vice-chancellor,  and  seems  to  have  been  considered  not 
only  a  learned  man,  but  a  good  theological  controver- 
sialist by  James  the  first,  who  ordered  his  polemical 
discourses  to  be  printed.     He  appears  to  have  kept  the 

*  The  foUowing  Bomewhat  apocr3rphaL  account  of  Monteigne  appears 
in  Gent's  History  of  York,  p.  82 :— •*  The  inhabitants  of  Cawood,  by 
tradition,  shew  the  house  where  he  was  bom,  and  tell  ns,  that  his 
mother  was  a  beggar  woman,  who  travelling  with  her  son  George  to 
Lincoln,  seemed  to  follow  her  occupation  in  that  dty  and  the  adjacent 
villages ;  but  the  lad  carrying  the  bag,  and  one  time  eating  more  than 
what  his  mother  was  willing  to  allow,  ran  away  from  her,  fearing  a 
severe  correction ;  when  coming  to  a  gentleman's  house  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Gawood,  he  took  compassion  on  him,  first  ordered  him  to 
attend  his  ki:chen,  and  perceiving  his  bright  parts,  gave  him'an  equal 
education  with  his  son,  which  put  him  in  the  road  to  ecdesiastical 
preferment.  In  process  of  time  he  became  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and 
made  enquiry  for  his  mother,  who  happening  to  open  a  gate  through 
which  his  lordship  was  to  pass  to  that  city,  recognised  and  tenderly 


middle  course,  combatting  Calvamsm  and  the  Puritans 
on  one  hand,  whilst  he  argued  against  the  Popish  doc- 
trines of  Bellarmine  on  the  other.  When  translated  to 
Durham  by  Charles  the  first,  he  was  an  aged  man;  he 
died  in  1681,  in  London,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's- 
cathedral. 

BISHOP  THOMAS  MORTON,  1633—1659. 

Howson  was  succeeded  by  Thomas  Morton,  Bishop 
of  Lichfield,  in  16S2,  the  king  having  till  then  received 
the  revenues  of  the  bishopric.  This  prelate  was  bom 
in  the  city  of  York,  in  1564,  of  respectable  parents. 
The  rudiments  of  his  education  he  received  there;  and 
at  the  proper  age  was  sent  to  Cambridge,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  by  great  diligence  and  much 
ability.  He  took  orders,  and  in  1598,  became  rector 
of  Long  Marston,  in  the  county  of  York,  where  he  be- 
haved with  great  courage  during  the  ravages  of  the 
plague,  160S.  About  this  time,  he  also  proceeded  to 
Germany  as  chaplain  to  Lord  Eure,  and  visited  most 
of  the  German  universities.  In  1606  he  became  doctor 
of  divinity  and  one  of  the  royal  chaplains,  when  he  was 
promoted  by  James  I.  to  the  deanery  of  Gloucester. 
In  1616  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Chester.  At  this  time 
the  controversies  between  the  church  and  the  Puritans 
ran  high.  Bishop  Morton,  however,  took  the  pacific 
and  moderate  course.  He  used  every  means  to  conci- 
liate Nonconfonmsts  on  one  side,  whilst  on  the  other  he 
discouraged  that  desecration  of  Sunday,  to  which,  in 
the  estimation  of  the  Puritans,  the  Book  of  Sports 
contributed. 

In  1618  he  was  translated  to  Lichfield,  where  he 
acted  in  the  same  moderate  and  sensible  manner. 
Amongst  other  good  acts  he  preserved  a  poor  woman 
from  being  put  to  death  as  a  witch,  and  detected  the 
imposture  of  a  boy,  Bilson,  who  pretended  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  a  demon  or  evil  spirit,  but  whose  knavery  the 
enlightened  bishop  thoroughly  exposed.    In  16SS  he 

embraced  her,  and  ordered  that  care  should  be  taken  of  her  during 
life.  When  the  see  of  York  became  vacant,  many  were  the  candi- 
dates that  put  up  for  it.  The  king  being  in  suspense  to  whom  to  giTe 
it,  sent  to  Monteigne  to  ask  his  adTice,  how  to  clear  the  difficulty.  '^ 
The  bishop  modestly  answered,  '  If  his  migesty  had  fiiith  as  a  grain 
of  mustard  seed,  he  might  say  to  this  mountain,  be  thou  removed 
into  the  sea,  and  it  would  obey.'  The  king  replied,  miracles  were 
ceased,  and  what  had  fiiith  to  do  in  this  point  V — <  To  convince  your 
majesty  to  the  contrary,  (said  the  bishop)  be  only  pleased  to  say  to 
this  mountain,  (pointing  to  himself)  be  Ihou  removed  into  yonder  see, 
(alluding  to  York)  I  am  sure  your  majesty  will  forthwith  be  obeyed.' 
The  king  smiling,  and  taking  the  hint, '  Why  then,  Mountain,  (saith 
he)  I  will  remove  thee;'  and  accordingly  sent  him  down  lord 
archbishop." 
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wajB  translated  to  the  see  of  Durham^  where  the  equity 
and  moderation  of  this  excellent  man's  character  quickly 
became  conspicuous. 

With  respect  to  renewals  of  leases  and  the  amount  of 
fine  proper  to  be  levied  on  such  occasions,  the  notions 
of  justice  entertained  by  this  good  bishop  were  very  re- 
markable, and  we  fear  little  imitated.  On  such  occasions 
he  himself  never  interfered,  but  left  the  settlement 
between  himself  and  his  tenants  to  four  gentlemen  of 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  land  of  which  the  lease  was 
renewable;  and  by  their  independent  decision  the 
bishop  was  bound.  In  cases  of  shipwreck,  up  to  that 
time  by  a  rude  and  inequitable  custom,  the  wreck  was 
claimed  in  toto  by  the  bishop  as  Prince  Palatine.  The 
terrible  injustice  of  thus  adding  prescriptive  pillage  to 
misfortune  was  manifest  to  the  liberal  mind  of  Bishop 
Morton,  who  accordingly  in  all  such  cases,  contented 
himself  with  a  mere  nominal  acknowledgment,  to  pre- 
serve the  right  for  his  successors,  if  they  chose  to 
exercise  it.  In  cases  oi  felo  de  se  he  also  refused  to 
take  the  forfeited  estate,  as  law  then  allowed  him  to  do 
as  well  as  custom.  On  the  contrary,  he  always  took  care 
that  the  valuation  should  be  moderate,  and  then  com- 
pounded for  a  fourth  part  only.  In  some  cases  he 
remitted  the  whole  forfeiture.  In  cases  of  wardship  he 
was  equally  liberal. 

With  all  this  liberality  as  to  the  bishop's  own 
revenues,  his  munificence  was  very  great.  He  found 
out  deserving  young  men  of  talent,  and  at  his  own 
expense  sent  them  to  the  university  where  he  was  him- 
self educated,  and  maintained  them  there.  Indeed,  in 
the  cause  of  education  he  was  active  in  every  way.  To 
the  library  of  St.  John's-coHege,  Cambridge,  he  gave 
books  then  valued  at  five  hundred  pounds.  He  endowed 
a  grammar-school  at  Bishop  Auckland ;  and  also  set  on 
faot  a  plan  for  augmenting  the  value  of  the  smaller  livings 
in  his  gift,  in  order  that  men  of  more  learning  might 
fill  these  benefices.  In  this  he  met,  as  might  be  expec- 
ted, with  great  opposition  both  from  the  Puritan  party 
and  the  holders  of  lay  impropriations  within  the  diocese, 

*  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1841,  was  discovered  amongst  the 
ancient  records  of  the  city  of  London,  at  the  Guildhall,  a  contract 
between  King  Charles  I.  and  the  members  of  his  priTy  council  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  city  of  London  on  the  other ;  by  which  the  mo- 
narch seems  to  have  made  oyer  to  the  corporation  of  London,  certain 
large  tracts  of  land  within  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  by  way  of  mort- 
gage, as  security  for  loans  of  certain  sums  of  money,  amounting  in  all 
to  £300,000  of  the  money  of  that  day.  That  the  lands  so  mortgaged 
must  have  been  bishop's  lands  is  manifest  enough,  ioasmuch  as  the 
crown  neither  had,  nor' could  have,  lands  of  its  own  within  the  bish- 
opric which  it  could  so  pledge,  under  any  colour  of  law,  unless  it 
were  some  of  the  forfeited  manors  of  which,  after  the  Beformation, 
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whom  he  moved  to  aid  him  in  this  certainly  patriotic 
measure;  and  if  he  failed,  the  failure  is  not  to  be  laid 
at  his  door,  but  to  be  attributed  to  the  temper  of  the 
times,  which  then  ran  very  adversely  to  any  augmenta- 
tion of  the  influence  or  means  of  the  church. 

Like  Bishop  Tunstall,  his  individual  virtues  were 
insufficient  to  save  an  establishment  which  the  vices  and 
follies  of  its  principal  members  were  then  fast  bringing 
into  the  gulph  of  ruin.  To  the  excellent  Bishop  Morton, 
however,  no  part  of  the  fate  of  the  church  must  be 
attributed.  If  the  virtue  of  our  prelate  could  have 
preserved  it,  saved  it  would  have  been  by  Bishop 
Morton.  Providence,  however,  in  its  inscrutible  wis- 
dom, ordered  otherwise. 

In  1633,  Charles  I.  made  that  journey  to  Scotland, 
the  chief  object  of  which  was  the  prosecution  of  those 
insane  schemes  which  ultimately  destroyed  the  monarchy 
and  his  own  life.  On  passing  through  the  bishopric, 
the  unhappy  king  was  sumptuously  entertained  by  the 
bishop,  when  the  former  took  occasion  to  praise  the 
deeds  of  the  bishop's  predecessor  Neile,  adopting  as  the 
pretext,  the  alterations  made  by  Neile  in  the  castle  at 
Durham.  Had  he  acted  by  the  advice  of  such  men  as 
Bishop  Morton,  his  fate  might  have  been  dijBTerent. 
As  it  was,  the  distractions  of  the  period  had  nearly 
affected  the  interests  of  the  bishopric  in  a  very 
singular  manner;*  but  times  were  now  approaching 
in  which,  even  the  excellent  conduct  of  a  prelate 
like  Morton,  was  but  as  dust  in  the  balance  against 
odium  that  at  length  bore,  with  irresistible  weight, 
against  the  church. 

The  Scottish  Presbyterians,  now  driven  to  desperation 
by  the  avowed  design  of  the  despotic  monarch,  and  his 
equally  despotic  favourite  Archbishop  Laud,  to  force 
episcopacy  upon  the  Scotch  nation,  had  taken  up  arms 
to  resist  by  force  that  which  remonstrance  could  no 
longer  avert.  As  they  now  had  with  them  the  sympa- 
thy of  a  large  portion  of  the  English  nation  of  all  ranks 
and  degrees,  and  as  the  infatuated  king,  obstinate  in 
resisting  the  just  desires  of  his  parliaments,  was  now 


the  crown  depriyed  the  prince  bishop,  who  claimed  them  as  palatine. 
This  document  is  quite  perfect  and  bears,  not  only  the  signature  of 
the  king,  together  with  the  royal  seal,  but  also  the  signatures  and 
seals  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  other  members  of  the  priyy 
council  of  that  i>eriod.  It  appears  that  the  king  never  being  able  to 
repay  this  loan,  these  lands  were  afterwards  sold  by  the  coixx)ration 
of  the  city  of  London,  and  form  now  portions  of  the  estates  (leasehold 
or  freehold)  of  some  of  the  great  proprietors  of  coal  in  the  county  of 
Durham.  The  coiporation  of  London  at  that  time,  could  not  of  course 
have  the  most  remote  idea  of  the  mineral  wealth  that  lay  luxder  the  sur- 
&ce  of  these  apparently  poor  lands,  which  in  modem  times  woidd  pro- 
I  bably,  in  a  single  year,  haye  paid  off  the  whole  of  the  royal  mortgage^ 
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imable  to  raise  money  to  pay  an  airmy  strong  enough  to 
oppose  them,  the  struggle  speedily  came  to  an  end. 

In  1640  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  army,  well  equipped 
and  commanded  by  the  veteran  general  Lesley,  traver- 
sed Northumberland  without  resistance  being  attempted, 
and  crossed  the  Tyne  at  Newbum,  despite  the  feeble 
opposition  of  Lord  Conway.  The  skirmish  there 
showed  that  even  the  troops  in  the  pay  of  Charles  fought 
unwillingly.  The  resistance  made  at  Newbum-ford 
indeed,  scarcely  deserved  the  name ;  and  Lord  Conway 
seeing  himself  out-flanked,  retreated  precipitately  to 
Durham,  and  from  thence  into  Yorkshire ;  leaving  the 
town  of  Newcastle,  with  all  its  magazines,  and  the  city 
of  Durham  to  be  occupied  by  the  victorious  Lesley. 

In  the  midst  of  the  panic,  the  bishop  not  wishing  to 
put  himself  in  the  power  of  the  Presbyterians,  retired 
to  his  castle  of  Stockton,  and  from  that  place  into  York- 
shire, whither  he  was  quickly  followed  by  the  dean 
Balcanquall,  who  was  highly  obnoxious  to  the  Scotch 
Presbyterians,  being  suspected  of  the  authorship  of  a 
very  strong  declaration  against  them,  which  the  king 
had  imprudently  put  forth.*  The  seizure  of  the  then 
strongly  fortified  town  of  Newcastle,  together  with  the 
royal  magazines,  now  brought  the  affairs  of  Charles  to 
a  crisis.  The  Long  Parliament  met,  and  a  negociation 
with  general  Lesley  was  immediately  opened,  which 
had  the  effect  of  stopping  his  march  southward. 

From  Yorkshire  Bishop  Morton  proceeded  to  London, 
in  order  to  attend  the  house  of  lords :  but  so  obnoxious 
had  the  bench  of  bishops  become,  that  notwithstanding 
his  known  moderation  and  excellent  character,  he  had 
a  narrow  escape  from  the  violence  of  the  people  who 
surrounded  the  house  of  lords.  The  Puritan  was  now 
the  popular  and  dominant  party ;  and  they  had  as  little 
toleration  for  the  episcopal  bench  as  some  of  its  mitred 
occupants  had  shewn  them. 

In  December  1641,  the  moderate  and  excellent  Bishop 
Morton,  having,  with  eleven  other  of  the  bishops,  been 
prevailed  upon  to  sign  a  protest  agaiiust  some  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  house  of  commons,  was  accused  of 
high  treason  and  committed,  by  a  vote  of  the  house,  to 
the  custody  of  the  usher  of  the  black  rod.  In  the  even- 
ing of  the  same  day  being  brought,  with  his  brethren,  to 
the  bar  of  the  house,  they  were  committed  to  the  Tower, 
"  until  the  pleasure  of  the  house  was  ftirther  known." 

From  this  order,  however,  the  Bishops  of  Durham, 
Lichfield,  and  Coventry,  were  humanely  excepted,  in 

consideration   of  their  great  years  and  ill-health,   and 



•  The  flight  of  "  Doctor  Bokaako,"  as  he  was  called,  Ibrmed  the 
subject  of  many  jeata  and  aooffing  baUada;  **  aa  great  a  coward  as 


were  placed  in  the  keeping  of  the  gentleman  usher. 
This  charge  was  not,  however,  proceeded  with ;  and  after 
a  short  detention,  the  bishop  was  liberated  and  suffered 
to  reside  in  privacy  at  Durham-house,  whence  he  after- 
wards retired  to  Durham,  living  in  seclusion  and  pur- 
suing his  studies,  during  the  sequestration  of  his  dio- 
cese, which  was  still  continued. 

The  good  bishop's  misfortunes,  however,  were  not  at 
an  end.  In  1645,  being  ordered  by  the  house  of  com- 
mons to  deliver  up  the  palatiae  seal,  he  refused ;  and 
he  was  again  committed  to  custody,  from  which  he  was 
only  released  after  some  months  detention,  during  which 
the  revenues  of  the  see  were  totally  alienated,  and  in 
lieu,  a  stipend  of  eight  hundred  pounds  per  annum, 
alloted  him,  which,  however,  not  being  specially  charged 
on  any  fund,  was  never  paid.  In  1648,  he  was  ejected 
from  Durham-house,  where  he  had  remained  in  straitened 
circumstances,  and  he  took  refuge  with  the  £arl  and 
Countess  of  Kutland.  He  afterwards  lived  with  captain 
Saunders  in  Hertfordshire,  and  Mr.  Kotheram  in 
Bedfordshire ;  and  lastly  with  Sir  Christopher  Yelver- 
ton  of  Northamptonshire,  by  whose  son  (to  whom  he 
acted  as  tutor,)  he  was  supported  imtil  his  death,  in 
1659,  at  the  venerable  age  of  95  years. 

Like  Bishop  Tunstall,  he  was  too  good  for  the  revo- 
lutionary times  in  which  his  lot  was  cast.  He  was 
moderate  and  mild  in  his  theological  views ;  philosophi- 
cal in  his  modes  of  thinking ;  beneficent  in  disposition ; 
and  liberal  and  just  in  his  dealings :  but  all  these  virtues 
could  not  preserve  him  from  sharing  in  the  ruin  of  a 
church  which  his  example,  if  followed,  might  have  saved. 

THE  SEE  DISSOLVED. 

When  James  the  first  succeeded  to  the  English  throne 
and  was  waited  upon  by  Robert  Cecil,  the  second  son 
of  Lord  Burleigh,  it  is  recorded  that  the  statesman 
assured  his  Scotch  majesty,  that  "  he  would  find  his  new 
subjects  as  easily  led  as  asses,  and  needing  no  bridle  but 
their  own  long  years."  This  speech  no  doubt  helped 
to  make  him  Earl  of  Salisbury.  Patient,  however,  as 
the  English  people  have  always  been  under  oppression, 
and  easily  conciliated  or  baffled  by  the  finesse  of  their 
rulers,  even  the  astute  Robert  Cecil  went  here  too  far. 
The  Stuarts  were  not  contented  with  ruling  by  finesse, 
but  insisted  upon  an  open,  barefaced,  acknowledged 
despotism.  Re-action  was  therefore  at  last  created;  the 
bitter  commentary  of  Salisbury  was  falsified ;  and  the 
crown  and  church  brought  down  to  the  dust. 

Doctor  Bokanko/'  is  a  Durham  proverb  to  this  day.  From  all  thia 
ridicule*  howeyer,  the  good  bishop  escaped. 
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The  Presbyterians,  who  were  now  the  most  powerful 
party,  were,  however,  as  little  tolerant  of  religious  or 
political  opinions  opposed  to  their  own,  as  were  the 
Papists  or  the  Anglican  high-churchmen.  They  ac- 
cordingly lost  no  time  in  abolishing  episcopacy,  and 
in  appropriating  to  other  purposes  the  bishop's  lands 
and  those  of  the  capitular  bodies.  The  bishopric  of 
Durham,  of  course,  was  one  of  the  first  dealt  with, 
being  one  of  the  richest ;  and  it  was  dealt  with  in  no 
stinted  measure.  The  palatine  privileges  were  accor- 
dingly extinguished  by  an  ordinance  of  parliament. 
The  palatine  officials  were  displaced,  and  the  entire 
legal  and  ecclesiastical  duties  of  the  bishopric  put  into 
other  hands.  In  particular,  the  ancient  courts  of  pala- 
tine judicature  were  declared  to  be  abrogated;  an  act 
was  passed  for  holding  assizes  in  the  usual  manner,  and 
for  maldng  the  sheriffs  of  Durham  accountable,  like 
other  sheriffs  of  counties,  to  the  government :  the  fines 
on  renewals  of  leases  and  all  other  feudal  or  legal  com- 
mutations, were  also  ordered  to  be  levied  before  the 
courts  of  common  pleas  at  Westminster. 

The  most  sweeping  ordinance  of  all,  was  that  for  ^'  the 
sale  of  bishop's  lands  for  the  use  of  the  Commonwealth," 
made  in  1646.  It  first  aboUshes  and  abrogates  the 
names,  tides,  styles  and  dignities  of  all  the  archbishops 
and  bishops;  and  then  appropriates  and  vests  in  the 
hands  of  trustees  therein  named,  the  first  of  whom  is 
the  then  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  the  counties  palatine 
and  all  the  episcopal  honours,  manors,  lands,  tenements 
and  hereditaments ;  and  lastly,  reciting  that  bishops  of 
Durham  have  hitherto  exercised,  as  counts  palatine, 
certain  franchises,  liberties,  and  jurisdictions,  called 
Jura  Megaliay  it  vests  them  in  the  trust-commissioners, 
absolutely  without  a  power  to  delegate,  alienate,  sell,  or 
dispose  of  them  to  any  other  person. 

In  virtue  of  this  instrument,  large  parcels  of  the  lands 
of  the  bishopric  were  sold ;  and  as  the  account  of  these 
sales  has  been  preserved,  and  is  both  curious  and  interest- 
ing, it  is  here  given.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  amount  in 
the  money  of  that  day  is  £67,524  14s.  ll^d.  which  is 
equal  to  perhaps  half  a  million  in  the  money  of  the 
present  time. 

1647.  £     «.'  d. 

Oct.  is.  Certain  fiurms   parcel  of  Houghton-le-Spring 

manor,  sold  to  Adam  Sheppardson  for       . .     852    0    0 
Feb.  2.    Houses,  shops,  and  waste  ground  on   Tyne 

bridge,  sold  to  Francis  Alder  for 69    2    6 

Mar.  S.    Bishop  Auckland  manor,  to  Sir  A.  Hasilrigge  6102    8  11} 
22.  Manor  of  Ivy  Church,  co.  Wilts,  and  Alderbury, 

and  £200  a  year  out  of  Durham  House,  parcel 

of  the  sees  of  Durham  and  Sarum,  to  Sid. 

Bere  and  Ferd.  Farkhuxst 7280    2    4 


Mar.  24.  The  fee  team  of  £40  a-year  out  of  the  new  ex-      £     «.  d, 
change,  called  Britain's  Burse,  to  the  Earl 

of  Salisbury      480    0    0 

Stockton  Manor,  to  William  Underwood  and 

James  Nelthorpe     6165  10    2} 

1648. 
Apr.  19.  Seyeral  jMircels  of  Gateside  manor  by  Tyne 

bridge,  sold  to  James  BayUs  for 63  15  10 

May  10.  Lands  in  Northallerton  to  John  Wastell  and 

James  Danby 102  10    0 

Northallerton  manor,  sold  to  William  Cave  for  1453    6    8} 
June  9.   Two  third  parts  of  Tanfield  Moor  coal  mines, 

sold  to  Richard  Marshall  for        91  16    0 

Third  part  ofTanfield  colliery,  to  Arch.  Lovett  for    17    6    8 
Dec.  8.    Several  ozgangs  in  Osmotherley,  co.  York,  to 

Thomas  Todd 186  17    2 

15.  Lands  in  Sowerby,  Osmotherley,  Northaller- 
ton, &c.,  to  Robert  Medcalfe  for 1081    7    SJ 

Mar.  7.    Crajke  manor,  to  Sir  Thomas  Widdrington  and 

Thomas  CoghiU       1168    8    2| 

24.  Fart  of  Wolsingham  manor,  to  John  Emmerson    406  13    4 

1649. 
May  2.    Durham   Castle  to  Thomas   Andrews,  Lord 

Mayor  of  London 1267    0  10 

30.  Parcel   of  Wolsingham   manor,    to   Richard 

MarshaU 158  11    8 

June  29.  Landa  in  Northallerton  manor,  to  Thos.  Lassels    553  17    3 
Several    lands    in  Northallerton,    to    Robert 

Medcalfe         289    0    3 

Sep.  21.  Frankland  Wood  Park  and  colliery,  with  the 
meadows  in  Durham  Moor  and  Gateside, 
and  tolls  of  the  town  of  Gateside,  sold  to 

Thomas  Redger  for         2559    2    0 

Nov.  9.    Bishop  Middleham  manor,  to  Thomas  Hasil- 

rigg.  Esq 3306    6    6| 

Sunderland    Burrough,   and    the    manor    of 

Houghton-le  Spring,  sold  to  Geo.  Fenwick    2851    9    6 

1650. 
Apr.  5.    Easingwood  Burrough,  to  Sir  Arthur  Hasilrigg  5833    9    9 
Bedlington  manor  and  Choppington  farm,  sold 
21st  Jan.  1649,  and  again  in  1650,  to  Robert 

Fenwicke,  Esq 1296    0    5^ 

May  31.  Parcel  of  Northallerton  and  Whiston  Cli£fe, 
parcels  of  the  sees  of  Durham  and  York, 

sold  to  Moses  Jenkyns 113    0    4 

ParcelofNorthallertonmanor,  to  Henry  Darley  1215    1     If 
June  1.   Parcel  of  land  in  Rivehope,  sold  to  George 

Fenwick,  Esq 2091  16    3 

Wolsingham  manor,  to  Sir  Arthur  Hasilrigge    6764  14    4 
July  27.  Howden  manor,  sold.to  William  Underwood 

and  Thomas  CoghiU  for         5192  15    0 

Mar.  24.  Easington  manor,  sold  to  Walter  Boothby,  Esq.  8528    2    3 

1651. 
Apr.  18.  Durham  Burrough  and  Framwelgate,  sold  to 

the  corporation  of  Durham  for 200    0    0 

May  2.    Two  parcels  of  land  near  Durham,  to  Richard 

MarshaU 8  13    4 

NorthaUerton  Burrough,  to  Henry  Darley  and 

JohnWasteU 237    3    2 

Mar.  12.  Several  parcels  of  land  on  Tyne  bridge,  sold  to 

Francis  Alder 62    5    8 


£67,624  14  Hi 
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In  addition  to  tliis,  a  design  was  also  set  on  foot,  and 
afterwards  nearly  carried  out  by  the  Protector  Crom- 
well, for  founding  a  college  at  Durham,  an  account  of 
which  is  given  elsewhere.  Cromwell  dying  before  the 
institution  of  the  new  college  could  be  completed,  it 
was  again  feebly  taken  up  by  his  son  Richard,  during 
his  short-lived  shadow  of  power,  but  left  it  in  so  imper- 
fect and  unformed  a  state,  that  it  fell  to  pieces  at  the 
Restoration.  * 

During  the  Protectorate  it  is  also  to  be  noted,  that 
the  county  of  Durham  for  the  first  time  sent  representa- 
tives to  parliament ;  a  privilege,  singular  to  relate,  little 
esteemed  in  these  times,  when  members  were  paid  for 
their  services  by  their  constituents,  and  when  the 
kingdom,  being  governed  principally  under  the  old 
common  law,  the  necessity  for  new  statutes  was  little, 
and  excepting  votes  of  occasional  subsidies,  the  busi- 
ness of  parliament  was  uninteresting.  In  the  first 
parliament,  summoned  by  the  Lord  Protector,  Henry 
Dawson  represented  the  county.  The  city  was  excused 
sending  a  member.  In  the  Protector's  second  parlia- 
ment, Robert  Lilbum  of  Thickley-Punchardon,  and 
George  Lilburn  of  Sunderland,t  were  members  for  the 

*  It  appears  that  the  new  college  was  so  £bt  on  foot,  that  it  pro- 
ceeded to  confer  degrees;  but  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge remonstrating  by  petitions,  Cromwell  suspended  this  power. 

t  Colonel  John  Lilburn. — ^The  family  of  Lilbum  was  an  ancient 
house,  and  were  then  settled  at  Thickly  Punchardon  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Andrew's  Auckland,  Durham.  George  Lilbum,  the  first  member 
for  Durham,  was  a  merchant  adyenturer  of  Sunderland,  where  he 
ahne  acted  as  magistrate,  and  accordingly  was  returned  as  knight  of 
the  shire  to  tLe  Protector's  first  parliament.    Nephew  to  this  George 
Lilbum,  and  brother  to  Eobert  Lilbum,  was  the  celebrated  colonel 
John  Lilbum,  one  of  the  staunchest  of  republicans,  and  certainly  one 
of  the  brayest  and  most  resolute  of  men.    He  it  seems  had  early 
joined  the  promoters  of  the  principles  of  those  who,  in  the  slang  of 
that  era,  were  called  Roundheads  or  Puritans.    As  early  as  1636, 
haying  carried  oyer  to  Holland  to  be  printed  some  free  spoken  tracts 
written  by  the  physician  Doctor  Bastwick,  he  was  brought  before  the 
infamous  court  of  Star  Chaqiber,  but  refused  to  take  the  oath  to  an- 
swer all  interrogatories,  eyen  so  as  to  accuse  himself.    He  was  accor- 
dingly, for  this  **  contempt  of  court,"  whipped  through  the  streets, 
from  the  Fleet  to  Westminster,  set  in  the  pillory,  fined  £500,  and 
imprisoned  **  for  life."    Under  this  sayage  sentence  Lilbum  receiyed 
aboye  fiye  himdred  lashes  from  a  heayy  knotted  scourge,  and  was 
then  placed  in  the  pillory,  his  shoulders  streaming  with  blood.    Lil- 
bum, however,  was  inyincible  by  tortures.    Whilst  on  the  pillory  he 
addressed  the  people,  who  fully  sympathized  with  him  on  the  cruelty 
and  iigustice  of  this  treatment,  to  which  he  was  subjected  becaiise  he 
refused  to  yiolate  all  maxims  of  common  law,  by  becoming  his  own 
accuser.    On  this  the  court  (then  sitting)  ordered  him  to  be  gagged, 
but  he  stlQ  gesticulated  and  stamped  with  his  feet  to  shew  the  people 
he  would  speak  if  he  could.    On  being  carried  back  to  his  dujcigeon, 
he  was  heayily  ironed ;  and  endured  so  much  iU  treatment,  that  it  is 
mar\'ellous  how  he  suryiyed  for  four  years  luxtil  the  meeting  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  by  whom  he  was  liberated.    During  the  conflict 


county;  Anthony  Smith  for  the  dty.  In  the  third 
parliament  under  the  Protectorate^  Thomas  Lilbum  of 
Upperton,  and  James  Clavering  of  Axwell,  were  the 
representatives  of  the  county.  For  the  city,  Anthony 
Smith  again  sat.  The  Protector  did  not  live  to  call 
another  parliament ;  and  his  son  Kichard  was  destitute 
of  the  talent  and  energy  which  could  alone  control  the 
unruly  elements  of  an  anomalous  and  revolutionary 
government.  After  a  short  period  of  almost  anarchy, 
the  Restoration  succeeded. 

BISHOP  JOHN  COSIN,  1660—1671. 

The  Restoration  having  now  been  brought  about, 
John  Cosin  was  elected  to  the  bishopric,  and  consecrated 
2nd  November,  1660.  He  was  a  native  of  Norwich, 
and  educated  in  the  free-school  of  that  city.  His  father 
was  a  man  of  some  litde  property,  and  died  whilst  his 
son  was  yet  young.  He  left  behind  him,  however, 
enough  for  the  maintenance  of  his  widow  and  infant 
son,  who  accordingly  in  due  time,  was  entered  at  the 
university  of  Cambridge,  at  Caius-college,  where  he 
took  the  degree  of  fellow.  Beiag  noticeable  both  with 
respect  to  learning  and  general  ability,  Cosin  attracted 


with  the  king,  Lilbum  was  equally  daring.    On  one  occasion  colonel 
Lunsford,  a  creature  of  the  crown,  menacing  the  people  in  Westmins- 
ter-hall, Lilbum  drew  his  sword,  and  being  joined,  reisisted  force  by 
force.    For  this  offence  (at  most  a  riot  or  assault)  he  was  arraigned 
before  the  hoTise  of  lords  for  his  life,  but  after  some  discussion  aa  to 
the  nature  of  his  act,  dismissed  by  the  hoTise.    On  war  actually 
taking  place  between  Charles  and  the  parliament,  Lilbum  yolunteered 
as  a  Parliamentarian,  and  serred  as  a  captain  of  infantry  at  Edge  Hill. 
At  the  conflict  close  to  London,  near  Brentford,  he  greatly  distinguished 
himself,  and  by  his  stubborn  brayery,  with  a  force  of  only  seven 
hundred  men,  he  saved  the  artillery  of  the  parliament's  army,  and 
prevented  the  king's  entry  into  London,  which  at  one  time  seemed 
inevitable.     In  this  conflict  Lilbum  was  made  prisoner;  taken  to 
Oxford,  tried  for  high  treason,  and  condemned  to  death.    Refusing 
aU  submission^  and  denying  that  resistance  to  arbitrary  acts  was  trea- 
son in  English  law,  he  was  only  saved  by  the  threat  of  parliament  to 
retaliate  if  he  were  put  to  death.    This  threat  suspended  his  execu- 
tion, and  he  found  means,  or  was  suffered  to  escape.    On  CromweU's 
designs  being  suspected,  Lilbum  took  up  the  pen  and  attacked  biTw 
and  his  adherents,  aa  subverters  of  liberty  as  surely  as  the  royalists. 
For  this  tract  he  was  imprisoned  on  a  charge  of  "sedition;"  but  so 
popular  was  he,  that  it  was  deemed  prudent  not  to  press  the  charge. 
After  the'  death  of  the  king,  he  again  opposed  Cromwell  so  powerfully, 
that'  at  length  he  was  arraigned  for  treason,  and  tried  in  1 649 .   The  jury, 
however,  were  so  impressed  by  his  defence  that  he  was  acquitted,  to 
the  great  displeasure  of  the  ruling  powers,  who  at  length  contrived  to 
have  him  banished  for  an  alleged  offence  against  Hazlerigg,  one  of 
C^mwell's  officers.    Cromwell  was  now  paramoxmt,  and  possessed 
of  almost  absolute  power;  yet  after  the  dissolution  of  the  parliament, 
LUbiim  returned  from  banishment;  was  again  tried  for  his  life,  and 
again  acquitted  by  the  jury,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  people. 
There  is  an  engraving  of  him  prefixed  to  the  account  of  this  memo-, 
rable  trial*  which  took  place  in  1653. 
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the  attention  of  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  also  that  of 
the  Bishop  of  Ely^  each  of  whom  offered  him  the  place 
of  librarian.  The  offer  of  OveraQ,  then  Bishop  of  Lich- 
field, he  accepted,  and  became  his  librarian  and  chaplain. 
In  1619  the  bishop  died,  but  his  chaplain  was  im- 
mediately noticed  by  the  courdy  Neile,  who  had  then 
arrived  at  the  mitre  of  the  palatinate  of  Durham,  and 
who  at  once  appointed  him  as  his  domestic  chaplain, 
and  soon  afler  made  him  prebendary  of  the  tenth  stall. 
During  the  time  he  was  prebendary  of  Durham,  a  period 
of  thirty-six  years,  there  is  reason  to  believe  he  con- 
stantly resided  and  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office 
with  punctuality  and  liberality,  keeping  much  hospi- 
tality. In  1624  he  became  Archdeacon  of  York  for 
the  East  Riding,  succeeding  there  his  father-in-law,  Dr. 
Blakeston,  and  in  1626  he  was  collated  to  the  rectory 
of  Brancepeth.  About  this  time  he  became  acquainted 
with  Laud,  White,  Montague,  and  otlier  divines  op- 
posed to  the  doctrines  of  the  Calvinists,  to  whom  his 
book  of  "  Private  Devotions,"  now  published,  gave 
great  offence,  introducing  as  it  did,  in  some  mitigated 
way,  the  greater  part  of  the  dogmas  of  the  catholic 
church  according  to  Rome. 

After  this  time  his  advancement  was  regular.  He 
now  became  doctor  of  divinity,  in  1636  was  made  mas- 
ter of  Peterhouse,  and  in  1640  dean  of  Peterborough 
by  the  king,  who  had  already  selected  him  as  one  of  his 
chaplains.  A  time  of  adversity  for  the  adherents  of 
high  church  principles  was,  however,  now  imminent. 
Whilst  a  prebendary  of  Durham  and  active  in  the  dio- 
cese, he  had  been  one  of  the  persecutors  of  another  of 
the  prebendaries.  Smart,  who  had  preached  in  the 
cathedral  a  sermon,  then  called  seditious,  being  an  in- 
vective against  the  Roman  Catholic  rites  and  all  who 
favoured  them :  for  this  and  other  similar  violent  dis- 
courses. Smart,  who  appears  to  have  been  an  enthusiastic 
but  honest  zealot,  was  dispossessed  of  his  livings  and  de- 
graded. As  a  matter  of  course,  he  became  a  martyr 
for  the  Puritans,  who  supported  him  accordingly.  The 
year  1640  gave  Smart  the  opportunity  to  retaliate  on 
his  enemies,  and  he  lost  no  time  in  letting  Dr.  Cosin 
feel  his  power.  He  petitioned  against  him  for  papisti- 
cal practises ;  and  by  the  house  of  commons  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  inquire  into  his  conduct.  The  end 
was,  that  he  was  sequestered  from  all  his  preferments. 

In  order  to  prevent  Cromwell  proceeding  further  against  Lilbum, 
his  brother  Robert  became  security  for  his  qniet  behaviour,  and  he 
settled  at  Eltham,  in  Kent,  where  he  died  in  1657,  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-nine.  In  religious  sentiment  he  inclined  to  Quakerism;  in 
politics  he  was  sternly  republican.     As  to  the  acts  of  John  Lilbum» 
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and  soon  after  impeached  before  the  house  of  lords  for 
papistical  practices,  and  for  enticing  young  persons  into 
popery.  This  charge,  however,  could  not  be  sustained, 
and  it  was  accordingly  dropped.  Cosin's  opinions, 
nevertheless,  soon  brought  fresh  troubles  upon  his  head. 
In  1642,  the  king  having  retired  to  York,  Dr.  Cosin 
was  instrumental  in  sending  to  him  the  plate  of  the  uni- 
versity. This  act  raised  so  great  a  storm  against  him 
that,  being  now  ejected  from  the  university,  and  de- 
clared unworthy  of  holding  any  office  of  trust,  he  retired 
to  France,  where  the  queen  then  was,  and  where,  as 
one  of  the  chaplains  to  the  Protestant  members  of  the 
queen's  household,  he  received  a  smaQ  pension. 

It  is  said  that  whilst  in  exile  Doctor  Cosin  resisted 
aQ  advances  made  him  by  the  Romanists ;  and  that  he 
uniformly  held  correspondence  with  French  Protestants 
rather  than  Catholics.  Be  that  as  it  may,  as  a  sufferer 
for  royalty  and  the  high  church,  he  was,  on  the  Resto- 
ration, made  Bishop  of  Durham,  when  he  set  himself 
to  work  to  restore  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  order,  and 
to  ingratiate  himself  by  great  mimificence. 

To  recount  even  the  acts  of  Bishop  Cosin  in  this  way 
would  amount  almost  to  a  tedious  recapitulation,  so 
generous  was  he  in  restoring  and  improving.  He  re- 
paired the  castle  at  Bishop  Auckland,  or  rather  re-built 
it,  and  also  completely  repaired  the  castle  at  Durham. 
He  restored  the  bishop's  house  at  Darlington;  and, 
what  was  much  better,  endowed  two  hospitals ;  one  at 
Durham  for  eight  and  another  at  Auckland  for  four 
poor  persons.  On  Palace-green  adjoining  the  Exchequer 
at  Durham,  he  founded  a  library,  to  which  he  gave  a 
large  benefaction  in  books.  At  Cambridge,  where  he 
was  educated,  he  rebuilt  the  east  end  of  the  chapel  at 
Peterhouse,  and  added  a  noble  gift  of  books  to  the 
library ;  endowing  besides  eight  university  scholarships. 
These  are  only  a  small  portion  of  the  munificent  acts  of 
Bishop  Cosin,  but  of  these  he  unluckily  partly  frus- 
trated the  good  effects  by  one  impolitic  step. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  during  the  Protecto- 
rate, the  Lord  Protector  CromwcU  issued  writs  for  re- 
presentatives  to  serve  in  parliament  both  to  the  county 
and  to  the  city  of  Durham ;  each  of  which  accordingly 
sent  members.  The  Restoration  was  brought  about 
without  a  single  stipulation  for  the  retention  of  any  real 
benefit  that  might  have  arisen  from  the  changes  made 

opinions  of  course  vary ;  but  his  integrity  and  courage  have  never 
been  impeached,  even  by  his  most  determined  political  opponents. 
He  appears  to  have  been  one  of  those  spirits  who  will  concede  nothing, 
and  who  are  hence  erer  at  variance  with  a  world  made  of  compro- 
mises. 
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by  the  Long  Parliament,  or  for  the  removing  of  any 
of  the  actual  evils  that  arose  out  of  the  confusions  of 
the  times.  By  this  means  both  revolutions  were  ren- 
dered useless.  The  evils  done  by  the  Long  Parliament 
in  the  total  abolition  of  the  commuted  feudal  services 
and  the  introduction  of  indirect  taxation,  which  fell 
chiefly  on  the  industrious  people,  still  remained.  The 
benefit  to  the  County  Palatine  of  sending  representa- 
tives to  parliament  was  dropped.  The  freeholders  of 
the  bishopric,  however,  soon  saw  the  disvadvantage  of 
this  return  to  their  former  unrepresented  state,  and  at- 
tempts were  made  to  get  restored  the  privilege  ceded 
by  the  Lord  Protector.  These  attempts  Bishop  Cosin 
resisted ;  and  by  doing  so  he  fell  into  odium  which,  on 
other  accounts,  he  did  not  merit. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  bishop's  reasons  for  this 
impolitic  course.  The  regality  of  the  Palatinate  was 
for  all  practical  purposes  at  an  end.  Little  remained 
but  a  few  empty  forms ;  and  with  these  the  sending  of 
members  to  parliament  hardly  interfered.  The  bishop, 
nevertheless,  persevered,  and  he  had  immemorial  usage 
on  his  side.  The  freeholders  had  only  reason  and 
common  sense  to  oppose  to  precedent;  and,  as  might 
be  expected,  these  allies  were  not  at  first  powerful 
enough  to  gain  the  cause.  During  Bishop  Cosin's 
life-time,  Durham  remained  unrepresented ;  but  he  was 
now  an  aged  man,  and  the  tortures  of  an  incurable 
disease  (calculus),  under  which  he  suffered  much  during 
his  latter  years,  soon  wore  him  out.  He  died  in  Jan- 
uary, 1671,  but  the  necessities,  or  rather  the  profligacy 
of  the  crown,  kept  the  see  vacant  until  1674,  when  it 
was  given  to 

BISHOP  NATHANIEL  CREWE,  1674—1721. 

Nathaniel  Crewe  was  the  fifth  son  of  John  Lord 
Crewe  of  Stene,  in  Northamptonshire,  who  was  enobled 
by  Charles  II.  after  the  Restoration.  He  was  educated 
at  Lincoln-college,  Oxford,  where  he  seems  to  have 
imbibed  not  only  the  learning  but  the  strong  poli- 
tical opinions  then  taught  at  that  celebrated  uni- 
versity. Having  passed  through  the  offices  of  rector  of 
Lincoln-college  and  dean  of  Winchester  he  was,  in 
1671,  made  Bishop  of  Oxford,  still  holding  in  commen- 
dam  the  rectorship  of  Lincoln-college  and  the  living  of 
Whitney.  His  extreme  opinions  both  political  and 
theological  seem  to  have  recommended  him  to  the  favour 
of  the  imprudent  but  sincere  James,  Duke  of  York, 
afterwards  James  II.,  whose  marriage  with  Maria  of 
Este,  his  second  wife,  was  celebrated  by  Bishop  Crewe. 

How  far  the  prelate  gave  in  to  the  Romanist  notions 


of  his  patron  cannot  be  precisely  known ;  but  if  we  are 
to  argue  from  his  obsequiousness  tinder  all  the  ill-judged 
acts  of  the  unfortunate  James,  and  the  favour  shown 
him  by  that  monarch,  it  may  be  safely  inferred  that  his 
compliances  must  have  been  very  extensive.  James 
never  dissembled  much  his  own  decided  preference  for 
the  old  form  of  religion,  and  his  hatred  to  the  whole  of 
the  opinions  and  deeds  of  the  Reformation ;  nor  would 
he  favour  any  one  who  defended  them.  Yet  Bishop 
Crewe  was  not  only  selected  to  celebrate  his  nuptials 
with  the  catholic  Maria  of  Este,  but  to  baptize  also  his 
first  child  by  that  princess,  Katharina  Laura ;  and  it  was 
by  the  interest  of  the  Duke  of  York,  in  the  following 
year  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Durham. 

If  we  are  to  trust  the  reports  of  contemporaries. 
Bishop  Crewe's  compliances  to  obtain  this  rich  see  were 
the  reverse  of  creditable.  Charles  the  second  had, 
during  the  interval  between  1671,  when  Bishop  Cosin 
died,  and  1674  when  Bishop  Crewe  wj«  translated 
thither,  paid  the  revenues  of  the  bishopric,  or  a  large 
part  of  them,  to  his  natural  son,  the  ill-fated  and  weak 
Duke  of  Monmouth.  Compelled  by  public  opinion  to 
fill  up  the  vacancy,  he  now  obliged  his  brother,  the 
Duke  of  York,  by  appointing  his  favourite  the  Bishop 
of  Oxford ;  but  before  he  could  obtain  possession,  it  is 
believed  he  had  to  agree  to  pay  over  to  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Gwynne,  an  actress,  who  was  now  one  of  the  king's 
public  and  acknowledged  mistresses,  a  sum  of  six 
thousand  pounds,  as  a  douceur.  Of  his  conduct  as 
Bishop  of  Durham  during  the  remaining  years  of  Charles 
the  second,  little  is  recorded ;  certainly  nothing  to  his 
disadvantage.  As  a  private  person  his  character  seems 
to  have  been  not  unamiable,  nor  is  there  any  reason  to 
believe  that  he  woidd  neglect  or  violate  his  ordinary 
duties  as  a  prelate. 

In  1685  Charles  II.  was,  in  the  midst  of  his  licentious 
pleasures,  suddenly  struck  down  by  apoplexy,  and  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother  James,  Duke  of  York,  the  patron 
of  Crewe,  and  now  James  the  second.  The  conduct 
of  the  king  soon  showed  that  he  was  determined  to 
imperil  himself  and  all  who  should  adhere  to  him,  rather 
than  not  restore  the  ancient  form  of  religion  to  which 
he  was  so  attached.  Prudence  or  policy,  his  arbitrary, 
weak,  and  rash  temperament,  led  him  to  despise.  The 
insanity  of  his  projects  was  perfectly  manifest  to  the 
more  sensible  even  of  his  Catholic  advisers,  but  never 
to  himself.  When  the  Catholic  religion  was  restored  by 
Mary,  the  policy  of  Cardinal  Pole  dictated  the  compro- 
mise of  suflfering  the  holders  of  the  alienated  church 
lands  to  retain  the  estates  they  had  grasped ;  but  for 
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this  policy  James  was  a  bigot  too  sincere  and  too  self^ 
willed.  He  was  determined,  not  only  to  restore  the 
ancient  form  of  religion,  but  to  restore  to  its  ministers 
aU  its  confiscated  property ;  and  to  perform  this  imprac- 
ticable act  he  adopted  the  (for  him)  ridiculous  expedient 
of  a  universal  toleration  of  all  sects.  Thus,  at  one  blow, 
he  alienated  the  adherents  of  the  church  of  England 
who  did  not,  at  that  time,  profess  to  tolerate  dissent ; 
alarmed  the  landed  aristocracy,  most  of  whom  held 
church  property  and  who  were  the  arbiters  of  the  nation ; 
it  being  reserved  for  the  financiers  of  the  revolution  to 
give  the  ascendancy  to  the  monied  rather  than  the  landed 
interest;  and  dissatisfied  his  Romanist  adherents,  to 
whom  toleration  of  schismatics  was  even  more  abhorrent 
than  to  the  Anglican  churchmen.  In  all  these  insane 
measures  Bishop  Crewe  went  with  the  king ;  his  obse- 
quiousness being  an  over  match  for  his  common  sense. 

The  king,  perceiving  the  bishop  was  ready  to  go  all 
lengths,  made  him  a  member  of  the  privy  council  and 
dean  of  the  royal  chapel ;  and  soon  after  he  was  made 
one  of  the  famous  ecclesiastical  commission,  the  acts  of 
which  led  directly  to  the  overthrow  of  the  misguided 
James.  In  all  the  vexatious  and  illegal  proceedings  of 
that  body.  Bishop  Crewe  seems  to  have  taken  a  part ; 
and  in  this  course  he  proceeded,  until  it  became  mani- 
fest that  a  revolution  was  close  at  hand,  when  he  with- 
drew from  the  council  board  and  endeavoured  to  make 
terms  with  the  very  bishops  in  whose  imprisonment  he 
had  been  instrumental.  In  a  few  weeks  the  Prince  of 
Orange  landed,  and  the  unfortunate  king,  as  abject  as 
he  was  self-willed,  fled  the  realm,  when  Bishop  Crewe 
was  base  enough  to  attend  the  convocation  that  met  to 
alter  the  succession,  and  to  vote  there  that  the  throne 
was  vacant  by  the  king's  flight,  and  ought  to  be  filled 
by  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  and  his  wife,  the  daughter 
of  the  abdicated  king. 

AU  this  tergiversation,  however,  failed  to  procure  for 
Bishop  Crewe  the  favour  of  the  revolutionary  govern- 
ment. He  was  excepted  out  of  the  general  pardon 
granted  by  William  and  Mary,  and  in  consequence  was 

*  This  will,  which  bears  the  date  of  1720,  after  providing  for 
the  expenses  of  his  funeral  and  bequeathing  some  legacies  to 
private  Mends,  devises  to  JTohn  Montague,  then  rector  of  Lin- 
coln-college, WiUiam  Lupton,  a  prebendary  of  Durham,  and  Tho- 
mas Eden,  another  prebendary  of  Durham,  the  manors  of  Bambrough 
and  Blanchland;  including  the  advowsons  of  the  two  livings  of 
Bambrough  and  Shotley ;  and  all  his  other  manors,  advowsons,  mes- 
suages, mills,  mines,  quarries,  rents,  services,  lands,  tenements,  and 
hereditaments,  lying  in  and  about  Bamborough,  Blanchland,  Thorn- 
ton, Sunderland,  Shorfton,  Heath  am,  BradneU,  Berwick,  Burton 
Ncwham,  Bradford,  Fryars  Lucker,  Warringford,  Monsin,  Warring- 
ton, Tuggle,  Budle,  Sheldon,  Hathery-bum,  Shotley,  Westhaugh- 


SO  alarmed  that  he  absconded,  and  it  is  said  for  a  short 
time  was  in  France :  but  finding  that  the  new  govern- 
ment was  wise  enough  not  to  persecute  such  of  the  ad- 
herents of  the  Stuart  line  as  acquiesced  in  the  Kevolu- 
tion,  he  reappeared  and  made  his  peace  with  the  new 
government.  Upon  Bishop  Crewe,  however,  even  the 
lessons  of  experience  were  lost.  During  the  latter  end 
of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  the  tories  being  for  a  time  in 
favour,  he  was  unwise  enough  to  re-embark  upon  the 
troubled  ocean  of  politics,  and  became  one  of  the  de- 
fenders of  the  high  church  defender  of  divine  right  and 
passive  obedience.  Doctor  Sacheverel,  whom  and  whose 
cause  he  advocated  in  the  house  of  lords. 

On  the  demise  of  Queen  Anne  and  the  accession  of 
the  house  of  Hanover,  Bishop  Crewe  retired  to  his 
diocese,  and  following  the  steps  of  Bishop  Cosin,  tried 
to  recover  popularity  by  acts  of  singular  mimificence. 
Amongst  other  acts  of  this  description,  deserves  to  be 
noted  his  conduct  as  to  the  forfeited  estates  of  Mr. 
Forster,  his  brother-in-law.  The  bishop's  second  wife 
was  sister  to  this  ill-advised  gentleman,  who,  joining  in 
the  rash  enterprise  of  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater  and 
others  in  1716,  forfeited  his  estates,  which  lay  princi- 
pally in  the  vicinity  of  Bamborough,  in  the  county  of 
Northumberland.  On  these  estates  being  offered  for 
sale  by  the  government.  Bishop  Crewe  bought  them, 
and  ultimately  applied  them  to  charitable  purposes. 

His  benefactions  to  Lincoln-college,  where  he  was 
educated,  were  very  liberal ;  and  he  also  laid  out  large 
sums  in  improving  and  beautifying  the  palace  at  Dur- 
ham and  the  other  episcopal  residences.  In  these  and 
other  similar  works,  this  prelates  later  years  were  aU 
employed.  By  the  death  of  his  two  elder  brothers 
without  heirs,  he,  in  1691,  had  succeeded  to  the  title 
and  estates  of  Lord  Crewe  of  Stene,  in  the  county  of 
Northampton.  But  the  bishop  also  was  childless,  and 
at  his  death,  in  1721,  the  tide  of  Crewe  became  extinct. 

His  last  will  and  testament  is  certainly  an  extraordi- 
nary document,  in  its  distribution  of  property  for  chari- 
table uses.*     It  seems  to  have  been  elaborately  and 

head,  Easthaugh-head,  Easthaugh-foot,  Edmondshill,  Houndsdon, 
worth.  Holy  Island,  and  Norham,  in  the  counties  of  Durham  and 
Northumberland,  in  tnut,  for  yarious  uses  there  set  forth.  These  uses 
are  all  charitable  and  they  are  yery  multiform.  Ihey  consist  of  some 
annuities  to  dependants  ;  sums  for  building  schools ;  foundations  of 
scholarships ;  augmentations  of  yarious  smaU  rectories,  yicarages,  and 
curacies  within  the  diocese ;  also  sums  for  catechising ;  added  salaries 
for  schoolmasters;  foundations  of  charity  schools;  and,  finally,  he 
leayes  to  the  uniyersity  of  Oxford,  the  characterijrtic  bequest  of  four 
original  portraits  of  Charles  and  JTames  the  second  and  their  queens. 
The  wiU  of  course  proyides  for  the  constant  renewal  of  the  trustees 
in  case  of  death : — and  on  the  whole  it  is  a  magnificent  bequest. 
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studiously  calculated  to  rescue  his  memory^  if  possible, 
from  the  stains  which  he  could  not  but  be  conscious  his 
political  conduct  must  have  left  upon  it.  History  and 
the  tribunal  of  posterity  cannot,  however,  be  so  bribed ; 
and  Nathaniel  Lord  Crewe  must,  by  impartial  thinkers, 
always  be  included  amongst  those  too  conspicuous  ex- 
amples, of  which  this  country  has  seen  so  many,  of  men, 
in  high  stations  and  of  estimable  private  character,  be- 
traying a  total  and  disgraceful  want  of  public  principle, 
and  an  apparent  ignorance  not  only  of  their  duties  as  citi- 
zens but  of  their  honour  as  trustees  of  the  public  weal. 
In  his  adherence  to  the  rash,  self-wUled,  and  ill-starred 
James  II.,  throughout  his  ill-advised  career,  and  in 
his  ultimate  desertion  of  his  royal  patron  when  adversity 
overtook  him,  he  had  some  illustrious  companions.  No 
after-virtues  can,  however,  excuse  his  conduct  on  that 
occasion,  nor  hide  the  total  direliction  of  all  manly  or 
honourable  feeling  which  those  acts  of  his  life  evince. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that,  to  the  very  last, 
he  retained  the  opinions  of  the  earlier  years  of  his  life ; 
a  consistency  which  would  not  have  been  dishonourable, 
had  his  actions  squared  with  his  thoughts.*  He  was 
contented,  nevertheless,  to  hold  his  bishopric  under 
those  whom  he  considered  as  usurpers;  and  having 
himself  voted  the  throne  to  be  **  vacant,"  he  appears  to 
have  held  only  a  dubious  allegiance  to  the  only  claim- 
ants who  could  fill  it,  after  the  event  which  he  himself 
helped  to  bring  about. 

BISHOP  WILLIAM  TALBOT,  1721—1730. 

To  Nathaniel  Lord  Crewe  succeeded  WUliam  Talbot, 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  who  was  enthroned  in  December, 
1721,  and  received  at  once  the  whole  of  the  temporal- 
ities, which  was  not  often  the  case  with  a  new  bishop. 
The  father  of  Talbot  was  a  native  of  the  city  of  Lich- 
field, and  was  a  member  of  a  family  well  and  highly 
connected.  He  himself  was  bom  at  Stourton,  in 
StaiFordshire  ;  and  at  fifteen  years  of  age  was  admitted 
a  commoner  of  Oriel-coUege,  Oxford ;  this  being  in 
the  year  1694.  He  soon  became  master  of  arts ;  and 
being  admitted  to  holy  orders  he  married,  depending 
for  preferment  upon  the  interest  of  his  relative  Charles 
Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  who  was  an  adherent  of 
the  government  of  William  III.,  now  king.  With  such 
aid  his  promotion  was  sure ;  and  he  in  a  short  time  was 
presented. with  the  deanery  of  Worcester,  which  was 

*  The  story  goes  that,  when  dying,  almost  the  last  words  he 
addressed  to  his  chaplain,  Richard  Gray,  who  attended  upon  him  were — 
**Diek,  Dick,  don't  go  over  to  them !"  A  piece  of  advice  which  came 
with  a  peculiarly  iU  grace  from  the  moutl^  of  the  expiring  and  time- 


vacated  by  Dr.  Hicks  then  dean,  who  preferred  poverty 
to  submission  to  the  revolutionary  government.  Dean 
Talbot  was  now  admitted  to  the  degree  of  D.D.,  and 
being  patronized  by  Archbishop  Tillotson,  was  permitted 
to  preach  before  the  queen,  and  in  due  time  raised  to 
the  bishopric  of  Oxford,  of  which  he  took  possession  in 
in  1699.  On  the  accession  of  the  Hanover  family,  in 
the  person  of  George  I.,  he  was  made  dean  of  the  chapel 
royal,  and  in  1715  he  succeeded  to  Dr.  Burnett  in  the 
see  of  Salisbury,  which  he  held  till  the  death  of 
Nathaniel  Lord  Crewe,  in  1721.  He  did  not,  however, 
make  his  public  entry  into  his  diocese  until  July  1722. 

The  first  cares  of  Bishop  Talbot  seem  to  have  been 
bestowed  upon  the  revenues  of  the  see.  Under  his 
auspices  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  house  of  lords 
and  passed  by  their  lordships  to  enable  bishops  to  grant 
leases  of  mines.  It  was  entitled  "  An  act  to  enable 
archbishops,  bishops,  colleges,  deans  and  chapters,  hos- 
pitals, &c.,  &c.,  to  make  leases  of  their  mines,  not  having 
been  accustomably  letten,  not  exceeding  the  term  of 
XXI  years,  without  taking  fines  on  granting  or  renew- 
ing the  same."  The  bill  sets  forth  that  there  are  divers 
mines  of  tin,  lead,  iron,  coal,  and  other  ores  in  the  honours, 
manors,  lands,  and  wastes  and  commons  parcels  of  the 
possessions  of  the  archbishopricks,  bishopricks,  &c., 
which,  not  having  been  commonly  letten,  the  said  pre- 
lates, &c.,  were  disabled  to  make  leases  thereof  to  the 
great  loss  not  only  of  the  church  but  the  public.  The 
bill  then  goes  on  to  enact  and  grant  power  to  the  said 
spiritual  persons  to  make  leases  of  all  manner  of  mines , 
&c.,  limiting  the  term  to  xxi  years,  without  fines  on 
renewal,  and  saving  all  timber,  &c.,  as  heretofore. 

This  bill  raised,  as  was  natural,  a  great  commotion 
amongst  the  copyholders  and  ancient  leaseholders  of 
the  bishopric  of  Durham,  of  which  the  mineral  riches 
out-go  the  wealth  of  the  surface.  Up  to  the  time  of 
doctor  Talbot,  it  seems  that  the  bishop  and  dean  and 
chapter  had  been  accustomed,  whether  legally  or  not, 
to  lease  out,  and  receive,  and  expend  or  appropriate  the 
rents  arising  firom  the  mineral  wealth  lying  under  their 
iminclosed  moors  or  wastes.  But  to  the  minerals  lying 
beneath  the  surface  of  bishopric  lands  held  by  copy- 
holders or  ancient  leaseholders,  they  hitherto  preferred 
no  claim.  This  bUl,  therefore,  if  passed  into  a  statute, 
would  have  settled  a  hitherto  unsettled  right  to  royalties 
of  vast  value ;  and  settled  it  by  handing  it  over  to  the 

serving  bishop.  The  tale,  however,  is  somewhat  apocryphal ;  and  it 
reads  very  like  many  of  the  scandalous  anecdotes,  partly  gleaned 
amongst  the  sweepings  of  the  court  and  partly  invented,  by  that  in- 
veterate scandal-monger,  Horace  Walpole. 
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bishops  and  deans  and  chapters,  who  had  hitherto  nei- 
ther attempted  to  lease  nor  even  made  claim  to  the 
minerab  lying  under  the  surface  held  by  the  copyholders 
and  ancient  leaseholders  of  the  bishoprics.  This  step 
seems  to  have  alarmed  the  whole  country ;  and  in  the 
coxmty  of  Durham  especially  the  excitement  was  exces- 
sive ;  for,  although  the  enormous  value  of  the  coal  roy- 
alties was  not  then  dreamed  of,  nor  the  lead  royalties 
estimated  at  their  value,  yet  enough  was  known  to  assure 
the  copyholders  and  leaseholders  that  the  right  to  these 
royalties  was  worth  any  struggle  in  their  power  to  make, 
and  a  determined  struggle  they  made  accordinglv.  The 
opposition  seems  to  have  been  altogether  conducted  in 
behalf  of  the  Durham  copyholders  and  leaseholders,  by 
Sir  John  Eden,  one  of  the  members  for  the  county.  It 
was  successful.  So  many  alterations  in  the  bill  were 
made  by  the  commons,  that  its  supporters  deemed  it 
best  to  abandon  it  for  the  time,  and  to  trust  to  future 
policy  for  establishing  the  claim. 

That  this  conflict  should  bring  the  bishop  into  much 
odium,  and  confer  popularity  upon  Sir  John  Eden  was 
quite  inevitable.  Opinion,  on  this  occasion,  took  a  visi- 
ble shape,  however,  and  the  triimiphant  member  on  re- 
turning to  his  constituents  was  met  by  a  cavalcade  of  the 
gentry,  freeholders,  copyholders,  and  leaseholders,  to 
offer  him  their  thanks  and  congratulations.  This  sponta- 
neous effusion  the  bishop  was  ill-advised  enough  to  paro- 
dy ;  and  he  procured  for  himself  accordingly  the  atten- 
dance of  a  similar  cavalcade,  who  met  him  on  the  border 
of  the  bishopric,  in  1123,  and  conducted  him  to  Durham, 
which  city  he  entered  with  thirty  coaches  in  his  traia. 

To  the  dislike  occasioned  by  this  not  very  apostolical 
exhibition,  his  subsequent  conduct  added  much.  Having 
a  majority  of  his  friends  amongst  the  prebendaries,  he 
proceeded  on  his  own  authority,  confirmed  by  a  vote  of 
the  chapter,  to  make  leases  of  the  description  objected 
to,  trusting  to  the  want  of  power  in  individual  lease- 
holders to  contest  the  point :  and  to  the  irritation,  caused 
by  this  aggressive  step,  he  again  added,  by  proposing 
to  the  chapter  to  raise  the  amount  of  fine  on  all  renewals, 
setting  the  example  personally  by  augmenting  the  fine 
on  renewal  of  all  bishop's  leases. 

In  this  state  of  contention  with  the  holders  of  pro- 
perty under  the  church.  Bishop  Talbot  continued  until 
his  death,  in  1730,  at  his  house  in  Hanover-square, 
London.  He  left  behind  him  the  character  of  a  gras- 
ping and  worldly  man,  of  extravagant  and  luxurious 
habits.  To  the  embarrassments  caused  by  his  extrava- 
gant life  his  large  family  added ;  and  from  these  his  son, 
who  was  a  clever  and  successful  lawyer,  was  obliged  more 

VOL.  I. 


than  once  to  extricate  him.  As  a  prelate  nothing  can  be 
said  in  his  praise ;  and  on  his  private  character  it  is  not 
requisite  further  to  enlarge.     He  was  succeeded  by 

BISHOP  EDWARD  CHANDLER,  1730—1750. 

Edward  Chandler  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  but  of  his 
parentage  little  seems  to  be  known.  His  progress  in 
tike  church  he  appears  to  have  owed,  in  a  considerable 
degree,  to  his  literary  and  theological  talents,  which 
were  respectable.  He  began  life,  after  taking  holy  or- 
ders, as  chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  through 
whose  influence  he  became  rector  of  St.  Nicholas's,  Wor- 
cester, and  vicar  of  Prees  in  the  county  of  Salop.  In 
1696  he  was  nominated  a  prebendary  of  Lichfield. 
Having  taken  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  he  was, 
in  1706,  made  one  of  the  prebendaries  of  Worcester, 
and  soon  after  that  a  prebendary  of  Salisbury ;  holding 
also  the  rectory  of  Wem  in  Shropshire.  In  1717  he 
was  made  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  and  from  Lichfield,  in 
1730,  he  was  translated  to  Durham. 

Whilst  Bishop  of  Durham  his  conduct  appears  to 
have  been  exemplary  and  liberal.  He  was  never  sus- 
pected of  selling  any  of  the  patent  offices  in  his  gift  as 
palatine,  and  when  occasion  required  it  he  was  benefi- 
cent and  charitable.  Amongst  other  good  actions,  he 
gave  a  large  sum  in  augmentation  of  the  fund  for  the 
widows  of  poor  clergymen ;  and  various  sums  in  aug- 
mentation of  some  of  the  smaller  livings  in  his  diocese. 
Bishop  Chandler  died,  in  1750,  of  a  lingering  and  tor- 
turing disease  (calculus),  by  which,  in  his  later  years, 
he  suffered  extremely.  He  probably  owed  much  of 
his  success  in  the  church  to  his  learning  and  controver- 
sial ability.  The  age  in  which  he  lived  was  remarkable 
for  several  erudite  attacks  upon  the  general  truth  of 
the  Christian  scheme ;  and  in  opposing  these  assailants 
Bishop  Chandler  distinguished  himself.  His  "  Defence 
of  Christianity  from  the  Prophecies  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment," in  reply  to  Collins,  a  celebrated  sceptic  of  that 
time,  was  considered  very  masterly,  and  attracted  much 
attention.  He  seems  to  have. been  intimate  with  many 
of  the  learned  men  of  his  time ;  and  amongst  others 
with  Lowth,  who  was  also  an  opponent  of  Collins. 
Bishop  Chandler  was  married  to  Barbara,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  H.  Briggs,  by  whom  he  had  three  daughters. 

BISHOP  JOSEPH  BUTLER,  1760—1762. 

After  the  death  of  the  eminent  Bishop  Chandler  the 
absence  of  King  George  the  second,  who  was  then  in 
his  Hanoverian  dominions,  caused  the  see  to  remain 
vacant  for  two  months.     In  September  1760,  however. 
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on  the  king's  return,  the  recommendation  of  Queen 
Caroline,  who  was  a  person  of  much  talent  and  address 
and  a  patroness  of  learning,  brought  about  the  translation 
from  Bristol  to  Durham  of  Dr.  Joseph  Butler,  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  men  that  ever  held  the  see. 

Joseph  Butler  was  born  in  1692,  at  the  little  town  of 
Wantage,  in  Berkshire ;  and  was  the  son  of  a  respecta- 
ble and  worthy  shopkeeper  of  that  place.  His  father 
was  a  Presbyterian :  and  having  the  sagacity  early  to 
discover  in  his  son  the  evidences  of  talent  of  a  high 
order,  it  was  his  determination  to  educate  him  for  the 
dissenting  ministry  and  to  make  him  a  preacher  amongst 
the  Presbyterians.  For  this  purpose  he  was  first  placed 
at  the  endowed  grammar-school  of  his  native  place,  of 
which  the  Rev.  Philip  Barton,  a  clergyman  of  the 
church  of  England,  was  then  master.  Having  gone 
through  the  usual  grammatical  course  at  this  school,  he 
was  removed  to  an  academy,  chiefly  frequented  by  the 
children  of  dissenters,  at  Gloucester ;  and  afterwards  to 
a  seminary  at  Tewkesbury,  where  he  studied  divinity 
in  aU.  its  branches,  including  of  course  that  portion  of  it 
which  more  properly  belongs  to  moral  philosophy  or 
metaphysics. 

The  progress  made  by  young  Butler  in  these  pro- 
found enquiries  soon  began  to  attract  attention,  and  in 
due  time  exhibited  itself  in  a  very  remarkable  manner. 
A  little  before  this  time  the  celebrated  divine  and  meta- 
physician. Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  had  published  that 
famous  **  Demonstration  of  the  Being  and  Attributes 
of  God,"  upon  which  his  great  reputation  is  founded, 
but  of  whicb  some  portions  have  given  rise  to  much 
controversy.  Amongst  others,  young  Butler  enter- 
tained strong  doubts  as  to  the  logical  soundness  of  some 
of  the  arguments  of  this  certainly  extraordinary  treatise; 
and  so  strongly  was  he  impressed  with  the  truth  of  his 
objections,  that  on  November  the  4th,  1713,  he  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  Dr.  Clarke,  embodying  his  doubts. 
The  keen  logical  power,  vast  depth,  and  great  metaphysi- 
cal acumen  displayed  in  this  communication,  joined  to  its 
singular  modesty  and  candour,  strongly  attracted  Dr. 
Clarke's  attention,  and  he  replied  to  it.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  a  philosophical  correspondence,  which  was 
printed  and  annexed  to  the  subsequent  editions  of  this 
celebrated  work,  where  it  stands  a  monument  of  the 
early  developement  of  the  genius  of  Bishop  Butler. 

This  correspondence,  to  which  Butler  owed  in  great 
part  his  after  success  in  life,  was  at  first  anonymous  on 
the  part  of  Butler.  The  transmission  of  the  letters  and 
the  receipt  of  Dr.  Clarke's  replies,  were  managed  by 
Mr.  Seeker,  a  feUow  pupil  of  Butler.     On  the  conclu- 


sion of  the  correspondence,  however.  Dr.  Clarke  was 
acquainted  with  the  name  and  pursuits  of  his  young 
correspondent;  and  so  deeply  was  lie  impressed  with 
the  talent  and  worth  of  the  character  of  the  young  stu- 
dent that  he  proved  his  friend  through  life;  and  by 
means  of  talents  of  a  similar  order,  obtained  the  means 
of  displaying  that  friendship  in  act  and  deed. 

Whether  the  change  which,  about  this  time,  took 
place  in  Butler's  mind,  with  regard  to  the  claims  of  the 
episcopalian  and  Presbyterian  forms  of  religion,  is  in 
any  part  to  be  attributed  to  his  literary  connection  with 
Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  is  not  known.  Clarke  himself  was 
by  no  means  an  orthodox  divine,  in  the  rigid  meaning  of 
these  words.  His  exposition  of  the  scripture  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  leaned  to  that  modification  of  orthodox 
Theism  which  is  known  as  '*  Arianism,"  a  laxity  of  doc- 
trine at  that  time  very  common  amongst  the  church  of 
England  divines.  To  this  tenet  young  Butler  never 
seems,  however,  to  have  in  the  least  leaned ;  and  there- 
fore the  candid  and  natural  conclusion  is,  that  his  prefe- 
rence of  the  church  of  England  episcopalian  form  to  that 
of  the  Presbyterian  Calvinistic  form,  arose  from  his  own 
unaided  and  single  consideration  of  the  subject.  When 
this  preference  was  made  known  by  Butler  to  his  father, 
it  caused  great  uneasiness  in  the  mind  of  that  worthy 
man ;  nor  was  it  until  his  son  had  argued  the  question 
with  more  than  one  of  the  most  eminent  Presbyterian 
divines  of  that  day,  that  the  elder  Mr.  Buder  was 
reconciled  to  this  decision  of  his  son.  Finding  him, 
however,  immoveable  in  his  opinions,  the  kind  parent 
acquiesced  in  that  which  he  could  not  approve,  and  sent 
his  son  accordingly  to  Oxford,  where  he  became,  in 
1714,  a  commoner  of  Oriel-coUege. 

At  college  he  formed  another  friendship  both  highly 
honourable  and  very  useful  to  him.  This  friend  was 
Edward  Talbot,  second  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Talbot, 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  Salisbury,  and  lastly  of  Durbam. 
After  a  short  stay  at  college  he  was  admitted  to  holy 
orders ;  and  it  is  said  his  first  ministration  was  to  assist 
his  friend  Talbot,  wbo  now  held  the  living  of  Hendred, 
near  Wantage,  Butler's  native  town.  Being  now  in 
orders  he  was,  by  means  of  the  joint  recommendations 
of  his  two  reverend  friends,  Talbot  and  Clarke,  ap- 
pointed, in  1718,  preacher  at  the  Rolls'-chapel,  an  ho- 
nourable position  for  a  man  so  young.  It  is  an  extra- 
ordinary fact,  and  a  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which 
his  character  and  genius  were  held,  that  the  Rolls'-chapel 
appointment  was  given  three  years  before  he  took,  or 
could  take,  any  university  degree.  As  a  preacher  at 
the  RoUs'-chapel  he  continued  until   1726,  when  he 
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published  a  volume  of  sermons  delivered  by  him  at  that 
place.  Before  this,  that  is  to  say  in  1721^  he  had  been 
presented  by  Talbot,  Bishop  of  Durham,  to  whose  no- 
tice he  had  been  recommended  by  his  now  deceased 
friend  Edward  Talbot,  to  the  rectory  of  Haughton-le- 
Skeme ;  and  in  1725  to  the  rich  living  of  Stanhope  in 
Weardale.  His  presentation  to  this  extensive  and  rich 
rectory  was  the  occasion  of  his  final  abandonment  of  the 
office  of  preacher  at  the  Rolls'-chapel;  and  he  now  de- 
voted his  whole  time  to  the  ministrations  of  his  benefice, 
and  to  the  various  duties  consequent  upon  such  a  cure. 
The  constitution  of  Dr.  Butler  was  originaQy  deli- 
cate, and  his  health  was  never  robust.  For  those  re- 
creations which  more  ordinary  men  might  have  found 
in  a  wild  and  remote  district  like  that  of  Stanhope,  he 
had  no  taste.  His  turn  of  mind,  when  not  employed 
in  the  active  duties  of  his  rectory,  led  him  to  dwell  on 
those  profound  and  abstracted  studies,  under  the  stress 
of  which  the  strongest  intellects  have  bent;  and  it 
is  said  that  he  occasionally  suffered  so  severely  from 
the  want  of  that  highly  cidtivated  society  to  which  he 
had  been  always  accustomed,  and  from  the  melancholy 
brought  upon  him  by  profound  and  too  constant  study, 
joined  to  the  solitude  in  which  he  lived,  that  his  friends 
became  alarmed,  and  exerted  themselves  to  procure  for 
him  some  appointment,  which  might  again  draw  him 
into  that  society  for  which  his  mind  was  so  eminently 
adapted.  This  arrangement  so  desirable  for  Butler, 
was  at  length  effected  by  the  good  offices  of  another  of 
his  early  friends,  Mr.  Seeker,  who,  being  appointed  one 
of  the  royal  chaplains,  seized  an  opportunity  to  mention 
the  rector  of  Stanhope  and  his  great  talents,  of  which 
she  was  already  aware,  to  Queen  Caroline.    The  queen 

*  Although,  the  wonderful  ingenuity  and  vast  astuteness  of  logio 
which  characterise  this  work  are  universally  admitted,  certain  objec- 
tions have  been  taken  to  the  scope  of  its  reasoning,  which  it  would 
be  unfair  to  pass  over  in  silence.  Its  object  is  to  show  that  the  diffi- 
culties which  beset  the  scheme  of  revealed  religion  have  a  strict  ana- 
logy with  those  which  beset  natural  religion,  and  hence  ought  no 
more  to  stand  in  the  way  of  our  belief  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter. 
This  position  is  no  doubt  a  highly  ingenious  one ;  but  it  has  been 
doubted  whether  its  foundation  is  really  secure  and  whether  it  does 
not  admit  too  much.  It  must  be  no  doubt  admitted,  as  Dr.  Butler 
assumes,  that  in  every  view  of  natural  religion  there  are  difficulties. 
But  then  it  must  also  be  admitted,  say  the  objectors,  that  the  evidence 
of  natural  religion  being  applied  directly  to  our  senses,  we  believe  that 
evidence  intuitively,  and  in  spite  of  difficulties,  which  though  they 
may  puzzle  us  cannot  neutralise  our  own  senses.  Thus  in  nature 
there  are  many  facts,  thus  fer  unaccounted  for  and  setting  all  hypo- 
thesis at  defiance ;  but  this  cannot  prevent  our  belief  in  the  beauty 
and  order  of  creation.  Now  the  evidence  for  revelation  is  not  of  this 
sort.  It  does  not  appeal  directly  to  our  senses,  but  rests  on  testimony 
and  the  credit  due  to  sacred  history ;  and  one  of  its  objects  may  be 


had  fancied  he  was  dead,  and  would  hardly  be  persua- 
ded that  it  was  not  so ;  for  not  content  with  Seeker's 
evidence,  she  asked  the  same  question  of  Dr.  Black- 
bume,  who  wittily  replied,  "No,  madam;  but  he  is 
buried !  "  This  conversation,  together  with  Mr.  Seek- 
er's continued  services,  probably  led  to  the  change 
which  now  came  over  the  life  of  the  retired  and  melan- 
choly scholar  and  metaphysician. 

Charles  Talbot,  one  of  the  sons  of  Bishop  Talbot,  and 
brother  of  Butler's  early  friend  Edward  Talbot,  was  now 
made  lord  chancellor ;  and  Butler's  name  being  men- 
tioned to  him,  he  at  once  made  him  his  chaplain,  and 
sent  for  him  to  come  to  London.  This  invitation  the 
rector  of  Stanhope  gladly  accepted ;  and,  travelling  by 
way  of  Oxford,  took  his  doctor's  degree,  preparatory 
to  seeing  the  chancellor.  One  of  the  prebends  of 
Rochester  being  vacant,  it  was  presented  to  Dr.  Butler, 
by  Talbot;  and  it  was  arranged  that  one-half  the  year 
should  be  passed  at  his  rectory  of  Stanhope,  and  the 
other  half  at  London  and  at  Rochester.  This  change 
in  Dr.  Butler's  life  took  place  in  1733,  and  it  was 
followed  by  his  appointment,  by  Queen  Caroline,  to  the 
office  of  clerk  of  the  royal  closet,  which  gave  him  con- 
stant access  to  her  majesty,  who  had  the  talent  to  appre- 
ciate his  great  learning  and  the  acuteness  of  his  genius. 

Thus  happily  placed  in  a  position  congenial  to  his 
mind  and  hterary  pursuits,  the  result  of  his  meditations 
and  labours  at  Stanhope  were  given  to  the  world.  In 
1736,  soon  after  he  became  clerk  of  the  royal  closet, 
he  presented  the  queen  with  a  copy  of  his  celebrated 
treatise,  "  The  Analogy  of  Religion,  Natural  and 
Revealed,  to  the  Constitution  and  Course  of  Nature."* 
This  book  is  held  to  be,  and  deservedly  so,  one  of  the 

inferred  to  be  the  clearing  away  of  those  dark  places  with  which  na- 
tural religion  is  obscured.  I^  therefore,  revelation  in  its  turn  presents 
similar  difficulties,  it  becomes  a  question,  say  objectors,  what  is  gained? 
And  if  a  revealed  religion  may  have  difficulties,  in  the  abstract  insu- 
perable and  yet  be  true,  it  becomes  another  question  whether  this  is, 
also,  not  admitting  too  much?  For  if  this  mode  of  reasoning  be  ap. 
plied  to  the  systems  of  religious  faith  taught  by  Zoroaster  and  Maho- 
met, it  would  be  difficult  to  show  on  what  principle  they  could  be 
peremptorily  rejected :  the  evidence  for  them  and  the  difficulties  at- 
tending them  being  of  the  same  sort.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  it 
seems  probable  that  Bishop  Butler's  *^  Analogy"  puts  too  much  weight 
on  the  external  and  too  little  on  the  internal  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  which  in  a  manner  proves  itself  f  by  the  simple  beauty  and 
truth  of  its  own  morality.  Dr.  Butler's  treatise,  however,  must  ever 
stand  in  the  first  rank  of  answers  to  those  reasoners  who  quarrel  with 
historical  evidence  because  its  proo&  are  not  of  the  same  sort  of  cer- 
tainty that  is  involved  in  mathematical  proof;  and  who,  if  they  are 
consistent,  must  assert  that  events,  in  the  abstract  highly  improbable, 
are  really  incapable  of  being  proved  by  htunan  testimony  at  all ;  a 
conclusion  so  staggering  as  to  give  pause  to  the  boldest  logician. 
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most  ingeniotts  and  exquisitely  logical  works  erer  com^ 
posed  on  the  subject  of  reyealed  religion.  It  immediate-^ 
ly  procured  for  its  author  a  high  reputation ;  and  though 
his  royal  patroness  Queen  Caroline  died  in  1737,  was 
the  cause  of  his  rapid  rise  to  the  highest  dignities  of  the 
church.  The  queen,  in  fact,  in  coirjunction  with  lord 
chancellor  Talbot,  had  so  effectually  recommended  Dr. 
Butler  to  the  notice  of  George  the  second,  that  in  1738, 
the  year  following  her  death,  he  was  raised  to  the  see 
of  Bristol,  and  in  1740  made  dean  of  St.  Paul's, 
Bishop  Butler  deeming  that  the  possession  of  the  rec- 
tory of  Stanhope  was  incompatible  with  the  due 
discharge  of  his  duties  as  bishop  and  dean,  at  once 
resigned  it;  on  which  the  king  soon  after  made  him 
clerk  of  the  royal  closet,  a  post  which  was  left  yacant 
by  the  demise  of  the  Bishop  of  Hereford.  The  duties 
of  this  office  he  discharged  until  October,  1750,  when 
the  death  of  Bishop  Chandler  vacated  the  see  of  Dur- 
ham, which  was  immediately  bestowed  on  Bishop  But- 
ler, as  a  fitting  reward  for  his  great  virtues  and  equally 
great  talents.  It  was  said,  at  the  time,  that  Dr.  Butler 
had  "  flown  to  Durham  in  a  cloud  of  metaphysics ;"  so 
imexpected  by  many  was  his  translation  to  this  rich 
see,  which,  however,  he  was  not  long  fated  to  enjoy. 

Bishop  Butler's  first  and  last  charge  to  his  clergy  was 
delivered  at  his  primary  visitation  in  1761,  and  thence- 
forward spent  his  time  in  doing  good.  He  was  a  liberal 
promoter  of  charitable  institutions,  and  to  the  infirma- 
ries at  Bristol  and  Newcastle,  gave  large  bene&ctions. 
He  visited  his  poor  as  well  as  dignified  clergy,  enquired 
into  their  wants,  and  promoted  their  welfare  in  every 
possible  way.  He  was  also  of  opinion  that  the  hospi- 
tality of  the  bishopric  ought  to  be  supported ;  and  he  set 
apart  three  days  in  each  week  on  which  he  entertained 
the  gentry  and  clergy  of  the  diocese,  a  duty  which 
he  performed  with  much  gracefulness,  and  great  though 
unostentatious  liberality.  On  the  beautifying  of  the 
principal  episcopal  residences  he  also  expended  much 
money ;  and  so  munificent  were  his  ideas  in  this  respect, 
and  so  little  was  his  personal  love  of  money,  that  whilst 
Bishop  of  Bristol  he  was  believed  to  have  expended  in 
this  way  more  than  the  whole  revenues  of  the  see,  his 
own  expenses  being  covered  by  the  income  arising  out 
of  his  other  preferments.  In  the  midst  of  this  wordly 
prosperity  his  health,  in  1752,  showed  indications  of  a 
rapid  decline ;  and  being  advised  to  try  the  Bath  waters, 
he  proceeded  thither.  His  case  was,  however,  soon 
seen  to  be  hopeless;  and  he  expired  at  Bath  on  the 
16th  June,  1752,  in  his  sixtieth  year,  universally  la- 
mented, and  probably  without  an  enemy  in  the  world. 


Of  the  character  of  this  admirable  man  and  great 
genius,  it  is  not  easy  to  speak  in  too  high  terms  of  praise. 
His  private  character  was  that  of  a  learned,  modest,  and 
retiring  student;  all  of  whose  tendencies  were  amiable. 
Simple  and  unostentatious  in  his  habits,  riches  to  him 
were  only  a  means  of  domg  kindness,  and  at  the  same 
time  gratifying  that  taste  for  rational  munificence  and 
measured  hospitality  which  he  cherished  through  life. 
His  charity  was  very  great;  to  those  who  differed  with 
him  in  sentiment  he  exhibited  no  spleen ;  his  benevolence 
was  extended  to  all  whose  virtues  deserved  it,  without 
reference  to  their  opinions,  prejudices,  or  preposses- 
sions :  and  as  he  never  married  nor  knew  the  wants  of 
a  &mily,  his  beneficence  expanded  itself  unchecked  by 
private  or  personal  considerations.  His  literary  cha- 
racter consisted  of  a  union  of  vast  acuteness,  logical 
skill,  deep  learning,  and  good  sense,  which  nothing 
could  obscure.  His  theological  opinions  were  mode- 
rate, and  were  the  natural  result  of  his  character.  To 
the  speculations  of  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  Whiston,  and 
other  theological  writers  of  the  time,  he  gave  no  coun- 
tenance ;  and  he  obeyed  the  traditional  teaching  of  the 
church  so  far,  in  what  he  deemed  cardinal  points,  that 
by  some  he  was  fancied  to  be  inclined  to  popery, 
though  from  the  superstitions  with  which  papists  are 
charged  he  was  remarkably  free.  In  fact,  the  mind 
of  Bishop  Butler  was,  in  reality,  above  fimaticiBm  or 
mysticism  of  any  kind.  His  conclusions  were  those 
of  a  reverent,  humble,  and  modest  reasoning  power 
alone;  and  this  kept  him  free  from  superstition  on 
one  side,  or  imreasonable  or  arrogant  scepticism  ou 
the  other.  At  the  same  time  it  is  evident,  that  of  the 
value  of  a  rational  belief  in  the  doctrines  of  Christi- 
anity, superadded  to  that  natural  religion,  to  the  dic- 
tates of  which  aU  men  capable  of  refiection  must  yield 
obedience,  he  was  fully  sensible ;  and  that  in  him  this 
belief  was  both  sincere  and  profound.  As  Bishop  of 
Durham,  little  time  was  allowed  him  to  exercise  those 
virtues,  for  the  display  of  which  so  fine  a  field  was  now 
opened  to  him ;  and  if  he  regretted  lus  too  early  seve- 
rance from  all  earthly  ties  at  all,  he  showed  that  this 
regret  arose  alone  from  his  premature  loss  of  such  an 
opportunity  for  doing  good. 

As  a  theological  and  metaphysical  writer.  Bishop 
Butler  must  always  stand  high.  In  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  and  Dr.  George  Berkeley,  the 
celebrated  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  are  alone  his  equals ;  and 
in  the  whole  circle  of  moral  philosophy  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  point  out  his  superior.  His  sermons  partake 
,  somewhat  of  the  metaphysical  character  of  his  other 
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"writings,  but  they  are  very  admirable.  He  was  upon 
the  whole,  perhaps  the  most  illustrious  bishop  that  ever 
filled  the  episcopal  throne  of  the  palatinate;  and  as 
such  let  him  be  honoured. 

BISHOP  RICHARD  TREVOR,  1752—1771. 

On  the  death  of  the  excellent  Bishop  Butler  the  see 
"was  immediately  given  to  Richard  Trevor,  at  that  time 
Bishop  of  St.  David's,  who  was  translated  to  Durham 
and  received  the  temporalities  of  the  see  in  the  Decem- 
ber of  1752.  Bishop  Trevor  was  descended  from  an 
ancient  and  powerful  Welch  family;  and  was  the 
younger  son  (the  fourth)  of  Thomas  Trevor,  who  was 
created  by  Queen  Anne  Baron  Trevor  of  Bromham,  in 
the  county  of  Bedford.  His  mother  was  Ann  Welding, 
widow  of  Sir  Robert  Barnard,  Bart.,  who  married  Lord 
Trevor  as  her  second  husband. 

Richard  Trevor  was  born  in  1707,  and  received  the 
rudiments  of  his  education  at  the  endowed  school  of 
Bishop  Stortford,  in  Hertfordshire.  He  went  from 
thence  to  Westminster-school,  and  from  that  school  was 
entered  as  a  gentleman  commoner  at  Queen's-college, 
Oxford.  He,  however,  gained  a  fellowship  for  All 
Souls'-college  in  the  same  university;  and,  on  taking 
his  degree  of  master  of  arts,  was  presented  by  his  half 
brother,  Sir  Robert  Barnard,  to  the  living  of  Hough- 
town,  in  Huntingdonshire ;  and,  in  1735,  was  made  a 
canon  of  Christ  Church,  and  next  year  took  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  civil  law.  In  1744  he  was  first  raised  to  the 
episcopal  bench,  being  presented  to  the  see  of  St.  Da- 
vid's, of  which  he  remained  bishop  until  1752,  when  he 
succeeded  the  amiable  Bishop  Butler  in  the  rich  see  of 
Durham. 

Of  Bishop  Trevor  there  is  nothing  remarkable  to 
record.  That  he  was  a  man  of  competent  learning  and 
high  character  is  evident  in  his  venturing  to  come  into 
competition  with  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland  for  the 
chancellorship  of  Oxford  university ;  which  honourable 
position,  however,  he  lost  by  121  votes,  having  the 
united  interests  of  the  Earls  of  Lichfield  and  Westmore- 
land against  him.  As  a  bishop  he  seems  also  to  have 
been  ever  attentive  to  his  duties ;  of  a  mild,  tolerant, 
and  liberal  disposition,  and  of  a  modest  piety.  In  per- 
son he  was  very  handsome,  and  to  all  around  him  his 

*  "Sir.  Allan,  in  1775,  issued  from  his  priyate  press  a  "  Sketch,  of 
the  Life  and  Character'*  of  this  worthy  prelate,  in  which  he  speaks 
in  raptures  of  his  virtues,  and  says  he  answered  in  everything  to  St. 
Paul's  descriptioD  of  a  Christian  bishop.  By  his  will,  he  bequeathed 
no  less  than  £3450  to  the  following  charitable  uses,  viz.: — ^to  the 
Newcastle  Infirmary,  £500 ;  to  Durham  and  Auckland,  for  the  relief 
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manners  were  kind,  unaiTected,  and  courteous  in  the 
extreme.  In  short,  he  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those 
persons  whose  qualifications  enable  them  to  go  through 
the  part  of  life  respectably,  without  becoming  eminent 
or  remarkable  in  any  way.  He  died  in  1771  of  a  rare 
and  singular  disease ;  a  gangrene  which  first  showed 
itself  amidst  the  tendons  of  tlie  foot,  but  which  gra- 
dually and  slowly  spread  mortification  over  his  whole 
body,  resisting  aU  the  medicine  that  could  be  given  to 
arrest  or  impede  its  fatal  progress,  until  it  poisoned  the 
springs  of  life,  and  so  ended  that  life. 

This  trying  visitation  the  bishop  seems  to  have  borne 
with  great  calmness,  serenity,  and  fortitude;  all  the 
time  apprehending  the  mortal  nature  of  his  symptoms, 
and  preparing  for  the  end  he  saw  approaching.  He 
died  in  June,  without  much  pain,  in  1771,  and  was,  at 
his  own  desire,  buried  privately  at  Glynd  in  the  county 
of  Sussex,  the  church  of  which  he  had  rebuilt  and  the 
Uving  of  which  he  had  augmented  at  his  o^vn  expense. 
He  was  a  modest,  humble,  unambitious  prelate;  and 
by  his  last  wUl  left  considerable  sums  to  various  chari- 
ties, with  which  he  was  connected,  including  £1000  to 
the  college  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.* 

BISHOP  JOHN  EGERTON,  1771—1787. 

On  the  death  of  Bishop  Trevor,  the  see  was  bestowed 
upon  John  Egerton,  who  was  translated  thither  from 
that  of  Lichfield.  He  was  a  man  of  high  connexions 
and  of  good  family,  being  the  eldest  son  of  Egerton, 
Bishop  of  Hereford,  and  grandson  of  the  Earl  of  Bridge- 
water;  his  mother.  Lady  Elizabeth  Ariana  Bentinck, 
being  a  sister  of  the  Duke  of  Portland.  He  was  bom 
in  1721 ;  and  having  studied  at  Oriel-college,  Oxford, 
was  admitted,  in  1745,  to  holy  orders  \ff  Hoadley,  the 
well-known  Bishop  of  Winchester.  As  soon  as  this 
was  done,  he  was  presented  by  his  father  with  the  rec- 
tory of  Ross,  in  Herefordshire ;  and  in  1746,  being  still 
a  young  man,  he  was  made  a  prebendary  of  Hereford 
cathedral.  During  the  same  year  he  became  one  of  the 
royal  chaplains ;  in  1750,  he  became  dean  of  Hereford, 
and  in  1756  was  raised  to  the  episcopal  bench  as  Bishop 
of  Bangor.  In  this  see  he  continued  until  1768,  when 
he  was  translated  to  Lichfield ;  whence,  in  1771,  he  was 
moved  to  the  rich  diocese  of  Durham. 


of  the  poor,  £200;  to  the  parishes  of  Glynd  and  Beddington,  in 
Sussex,  and  St.  George's  in  London,  each  £60  for  the  poor;  to  Christ 
Church-coUege,  Oxford,  £1000;  to  the  corporation  for  relief  of  cler- 
gymen's widows,  £500 ;  to  the  Westminster  Infirmary  and  SmaU 
Pox  Hospital,  each  £300;  and  to  the  Society  for  Propagating  the 
Gospel,  £500. 
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The  bishopric  was,  at  that  time,  one  of  the  theatres 
of  those  party  disputes,  which,  at  last,  under  William 
Pitt,  thfe  second  son  of  the  great  Earl  of  Chatham,  gave 
the  reins  of  power  into  the  hands  of  the  tory  party  for 
nearly  half  a  century.  To  calm  down  the  violent  ani- 
mosities caused  b^  thi^  struggle  for  power  and  patro- 
nage, was  Bishop  Egerton's  mission ;  and  he  seems  to 
have  performed  it  with  some  success.  He  avoided,  in 
his  intercOuse  with  the  resident  gentry,  all  party  dis- 
tinctions. He  conferred  favours  on  both  sides,  where 
he  could  do  it  with  a  good  grace ;  and,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, healed  up  the  feuds  which  the  jarring  pretensions 
of  families,  eager  for  station  and  emolument,  create  in 
their  greatest  bitterness.  To  enable  any  man  to  do  this, 
liberality  of  disposition,  conciliatory  manners,  and  calm 
equanimity  of  temper  were  the  requisites;  and  these 
gifts  Bishop  Egerton  seems  to  have  possessed.  Amongst 
other  things  he  was  both  liberal  and  active  in  rebuilding, 
on  what  was  at  that  time  deemed  a  handsome  scale,  the 
bridge  over  the  Tyne,  between  Gateshead  and  New- 
castle, which  was  swept  away  in  the  extraordinary  in- 
undations of  1771. 

Bishop  Egerton  enjoyed  the  see  for  seventeen  years, 
during  which  he  was  deservedly  popular.  He  died  in 
London  in  1787.  He  seems  to  have  been  an  amiable 
rather  than  an  able  man;  and  to  have  seen  the  pro- 
priety of  keeping  himself  aloof  from  the  party  passions 
*  which  raged  after  the  accession  of  George  the  third. 
In  all  the  collisions,' caused  by  the  attempted  expulsion 
of  Wilkes  from  the  house  of  commons,  by  the  wicked 
and  disastrous  American  conflict,  and  by  the  strange 
struggle  of  the  coalition  of  Fox  and  North  with  the 
second  William  Pitt,  he  preserved  an  entire  neutrality ; 
and  by  this  excellent  line  of  conduct  preserved  his  in- 
fluence as  a  prelate  and  his  comfort  as  a  gentleman. 

BISHOP  THOMAS  THURLOW,  1787—1791. 

Bishop  Egerton  was  succeeded  by  Br.  Thomas  Thur- 
low,  then  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  by  the  influence  of 
his  brother,  the  famous  Thurlow,  then  lord  chancellor, 
was  immediately  translated  to  Durham.  He  was  the 
second  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Thurlow,  of  Ashfield, 

*  The  Rev.  Thomas  Thurlow,  the  father,  was  a  man  of  poor  paren- 
tage and  deficient  education.  After  the  rise  of  his  eldest  son.  Lord 
Thurlow,  to  the  woolsack,  some  parasite,  to  curry  favour  with  Thur- 
low, attempted  to  prove  that  he  was  a  scion  of  a  family  of  high  pre- 
tensions in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  and  not  of  the  origin  usually  assigned 
to  him.  But  the  chancellor,  who  to  great  ability  added  a  fuU  equiva- 
lent of  rough,  plain  speaking,  put  down  the  attempt,  at  dnce,  with  a 
*'  Psha!  psha!  psha!  aU  the  world  knows  that  old  Thurlow,  the  car- 
my  grandfather." 


in  SuflTolk,  a  poor  clergyman,  but  who  lived  to  see  hid 
eldest  boy  a  lord  chancellor  and  his  second  a  bishop.* 
Of  the  early  history  of  Bishop  Thurlcmr  Tfery  little  is 
known.  That  he  ever  rose  above  the  station  of  a  coun- 
try curate  or  vicar  of  some  low  living,  must  be  attributed 
to  the  great  energy  and  vast  legal  talent  of  his  celebrated 
brother,  lord  chancellor  Thurlow.  In  1771  he  seems  to 
have  been  made  a  fellow  of  Magdaleft-college,  and  to 
have  held  for  a  short  time  the  valuable  rectory  of  Stan- 
hope in  Wear  dale.  In  1773  he  Was  made  master  of  thfe 
Temple,  and  in  l777  dean  of  Rochester.  In  1779  he 
was  at  length  raised  to  the  episcopal  dignity,  and  was 
made,  by  the  influence  of  his  brother.  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, as  well  as  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  which  he  held  with 
his  bishopric.t  In  1787  he  was  translated  to  the  see 
of  Durham,  which  he  held  only  for  fou):  years.  He 
died  in  London  in  1791,  which  was  about  the  close  of 
his  brother's  career.  Of  his  conduct  as  a  prelate  there 
is  little  to  be  said.  Remembering  his  own  origin  he  is 
represented  to  have  been  kind  to  poor  clerg3anen  of 
merit ;  but  his  preferments  werie  obtained  late  it  life ; 
and  in  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  during  the  short  period 
for  which  he  held  the  see,  his  conduct  seems  to  have 
been  of  that  sort  which,  if  it  commands  no  great  praise, 
at  all  events  brings  down  no  blame.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by 

BISHOP  SHUTE  BARRINGTON,  1791—1826. 

Bishop  Shute  Barrington  was  4e  sixth  and  youngest 
son  of  John  Lord  Barrington,  a  nobleman  whose  title 
was  conferred  upon  him  by  King  George  the  first. 
The  first  Lord  Barrington  was  descended  from  the 
family  of  Shute,  some  of  the  members  of  which  had 
played  rather  conspicuous  parts  on  the  side  of  the  par- 
liament, during  the  civil  wars  under  Charles  the  first. 
The  name  of  Barrington  he  took  together  with  a  large 
jointure  from  a  relative,  before  he  was  created  an  Irish 
peer  undcx  the  title  of  Lord  Barrington.}  He  was  a 
man  both  of  political  and  literary  talents ;  and  amongst 
others  was  one  of  the  opponents  of  the  well-known 
deistical  author,  the  learned  Anthony  Collins,  with 
whom  he  seems  to  have  been  intimately  acquainted. 


t  It  is  said  that  when  the  new  bishop,  who  was  in  manner  a  pedan- 
tic, formal  man,  waited,  on  his  elevation  to  the  episcopal  bench,  upon 
lord  chancellor  Thurlow,  he  commenced — "  My  Lord,  I  have  caUed 
to  thank  your  Lordship,  &c.,"  which  the  irritable  chancellor  cut  short 
with  aloud  "Psha!  I  think  you  might  have  s^d  'brother,'  and  be 
to  you!" 

X  He  was  the  author  of  "Miscellanea  Sacra,"  and  of  an  "Essay 
on  the  Dispensations  of  God  to  Mankind:"  both  in  opposition  to 
Collins. 
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His  joimgest  son,  Shute  Barrington,  was  bom  in 
May,  1734.  In  the  December  of  the  same  year  his 
father,  Lord  Harrington,  died  of  injuries  received  by 
being  thrown  out  of  a  carriage.  By  his  guardians  his 
education,  however,  was  sedulously  looked  to,  and  at 
the  proper  age  he  became  a  scholar  of  Eton.  In  1762 
Mr.  Barrington  was  entered  as  a  commoner  of  Merton- 
college,  Oxford ;  and  in  1766  obtained  his  first  degree, 
and  soon  afterwards  a  fellowship.  In  the  course  of  the 
following  year  he  was  ordained  by  Seeker,  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  afterwards  of  Canterbury ;  in  1757  he  took  the 
degree  of  master  of  arts,  and  having  been  appointed  to 
pronounce  a  public  oration  on  the  occasion  of  the  Pom- 
fret  Marbles  being  presented  to  the  university,  he  exe- 
cuted his  task  with  great  applause.  In  1760,  George 
the  third  ascended  the  throne.  Barrington  was  im- 
mediately noticed  by  the  young  king,  to  whom  his 
principles  were  congenial,  and  in  1761  he  was  appoin- 
ted one  of  the  royal  chaplains  and  made  canon  of  Christ 
Church  where  he,  in  1762,  took  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  laws. 

He  was  now  manifestly  on  the  high  road  of  church 
preferment ;  and  became  the  successful  suitor  of  Lady 
Diana  Beauclerk,  the  only  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  St. 
Albans,  whom  he  married.  By  this  lady,  who  died  in 
1766,  he  had  no  issue.  In  1768  Dr.  Barrington  was 
advanced  to  a  canonry  of  St.  Paul's  and  in  1769  was 
promoted  to  the  see  of  Llandaff.  In  1770  the  bishop 
married  his  second  wife,  the  only  daughter  of  Sir  J. 
Guise,  of  Rendcombe,  in  Gloucestershire,  with  whom 
he  acquired  considerable  property. 

About  this  time  began  the  agitation  against  the 
theological  canons  of  the  church  of  England,  which 
really  commenced  afl»r  the  Revolution  of  1688,  when, 
to  conciliate  the  dissenters  who  principally  supported 
that  change,  numbers  of  persons  holding  very  lax  theo- 
logical opinions  were  not  only  admitted  into  the  church 
but  patronised  and  promoted  by  the  crown.  This  con- 
tinued up  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  George  the  second; 
and  was  the  cause  of  the  favour  to  such  thinkers  as  Til- 
lotson,  Samuel  Clarke,  Hoadley,  Whiston,  and  other 
divines,  whose  leaning  to  Arian  or  Unitarian  tenets  was 
not  disguised.  This  necessity  for  countenancing  lax  or 
revolutionary  principles,  either  in  religion  or  politics, 
was  now,  however,  believed  to  be  passed ;  and  a  reac- 
tion in  favour  of  high  church  and  state  notions,  as  such 
were  termed,  commenced  with  the  new  reign.  This  re- 
action was  naturally  met  by  universal  irritation  on  the 
part  of  those  who  had  hoped  that  the  modes  of  thinking, 
which  the  events  of  1688  brought  into  fashion,  must 


continue ;  and  petitions  numerously  signed  by  persons 
of  liberal  opinions,  both  in  and  out  of  the  church,  in 
&.vour  of  the  abolition  of  the  subscription  to  the  Thirty 
Nine  Articles  of  the  church  of  England,  were  now  pre- 
sented to  both  houses  of  parliament  In  the  house  of 
lords  these  petitioners  were  opposed  with  great  zeal  by 
Bishop  Barrington,  who  contended  against  the  absur- 
dity of  allowing  discordant  opinions  to  be  held  and 
preached  under  sanction  and  in  the  name  of  the  church. 
As  the  Barringtons  on  both  sides  were  descended  from 
dissenters,  this  conduct  of  the  bishop  gave  rise  to  much 
bitter  animadversion,  which  was  not  at  all  diminished  by 
a  sermon  which,  on  the  SOth  of  January,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  preach  before  the  house  of  lords,  in  which 
aU  the  high  church  and  state  doctrines  of  his  speeches 
were  repeated  with  additional  force.  The  petitions  of 
course  were  unsuccessful. 

Bishop  Barrington,  in  1779,  appeared  upon  the  arena 
of  politics  as  a  moral  and  legal  reformer.  The  crime 
of  adultery  had  become  very  common  in  England,  es- 
pecially amongst  the  higher  classes ;  so  much  so,  that  it 
was  absolutely  stated  by  Bishop  Barrington  that  the 
number  of  divorces,  during  the  first  seventeen  years  of 
the  reign  of  George  the  third,  equalled  all  that  could  be 
enumerated  in  the  whole  anterior  period  of  English 
history.  This  he  partly  attributed  to  the  relaxation  of 
the  common  laws  as  regarded  this  crime,  which  pre- 
vented the  adulteress  from  again  marrying,  within  a 
limited  time,  and  also  forfeited  her  dower.  The  propo- 
sition of  the  bishop  was  to  enact  the  common  law  with 
additional  severity,  and  to  prevent  divorcees  from  again 
marrying  under  any  circumstances,  or  at  any  time.  TTie 
house  of  lords  passed  the  bishop's  bill,  which  was 
strongly  supported  by  the  lord  chancellor ;  but  it  was 
thrown  out  by  the  commons,  on  the  second  reading, 
chiefly  through  the  argumentation  of  Fox,  who  demon- 
strated clearly  enough,  that  though  this  measure  was 
pretty  sure  to  increase  the  immorality,  it  would,  he 
contended,  be  powerless  to  check  the  passions  of  the 


VICIOUS. 


In  1781  occurred  the  death  of  the  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury, Dr.  John  Hume.  This  see,  which  is  one  of  the 
richer  sees,  the  minister.  Lord  Shelbume,  wished  to 
bestow  upon  Hinchcliffe,  Bishop  of  Peterborough ;  but 
in  this  he  was  thwarted  by  the  self-will  of  George  tlie 
third,  who  insisted  upon  its  being  given  to  "his  bishop," 
as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  styling  Barrington.  In  ibis 
act,  the  king  was  no  doubt  moved  by  a  feeling  of  justice, 
as  he  considered  it,  towards  the  Barrington  family. 
The  minister  for  some  private  reason,  had  a  little  before 
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this  deprived  the  bishop's  brother,  Lord  Barrington, 
of  the  office  of  postmaster  general,  as  well  as  of  a  pen- 
sion which  he  held  at  pleasure  on  account  of  some 
nominal  service.  This  deed  of  the  minister  had,  it 
seems,  displeased  the  sovereign ;  and  as  a  sort  of  cha- 
racteristic retaliation  he,  by  his  own  act,  gave  the  see 
of  Salisbury  to  Barrington. 

In  this  position  the  generous,  and  munificent,  and 
tasteful  disposition  of  Barrington,  soon  began  to  display 
itself.  The  greediness  of  former  prelates  and  of  the 
capitular  dignitaries  of  Salisbury,  had  suffered  that 
most  beautiful  of  cathedrals  to  verge  towards  a  ruinous 
state,  so  sad  was  the  delapidation,  and  so  scandalous 
the  neglect.  It  was  beyond  any  means  which  the 
bishop  possessed  to  repair  the  noble  structure ;  but  he 
boldly  began  the  work,  and  trusted  to  the  generosity 
and  piety  of  the  public  to  supply  what  he  could  not 
afford.  He  was  successful.  Whilst  the  work  was  going 
on,  a  gentleman  plainly  dressed  called  one  day,  and 
walked  over  the  cathedral.  Having  expressed  his 
approbation  of  what  was  doing,  he  asked  for  the  sub- 
scription book,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  the  official 
who  presented  it,  put  into  his  hand  a  bank-bill  for  one 
thousand  pounds,  and  wrote  himself  in  the  book  as 
donor  and  "a,  country  gentleman  of  Berkshire."  It 
was  King  George  the  third,  who  took  this  method  of 
encouraging  the  bishop  in  his  good  work;  and  the 
anecdote  is  certainly  highly  honourable  to  both. 

Upon  the  episcopal  palace  of  Salisbury,  Barrington 
also  expended  a  good  deal  of  money ;  and  not  content 
with  attending  to  the  mer^  comforts  of  himself  and  his 
successors,  he  invested  six  thousand  pounds  in  aid  of 
the  alms-houses  attached  to  the  foundation,  and  two 
thousand  pounds  as  a  fund,  the  interest  of  which  was 
set  apart  to  be  distributed  amongst  the  poor  clergy  of 
the  city. 

AH  this  practical  well-doing  could  not,  however,  save 
Bishop  Barrington  from  that  odium  theologicum  which, 
like  the  fruit  that  grows  by  the  Dead  Sea,  is  bitter 
ashes  in  the  mouth  of  him  who  is  rash  enough  to  culti- 
vate religious  polemics.  About  this  time  the  doctrines 
of  the  Calvanistic  Methodism  of  Whitfield  began  to 
make  serious  inroads  upon  the  unity  of  the  church ;  and 
this  innovation  was  sharply  rebuked  by  Barrington,  in 
a  charge  delivered  to  the  clergy  at  Salisbury.  This 
charge  was  priated ;  and  it  soon  drew  down  the  stric- 
tures of  the  evangelical  party,  who  accused  him  of 
endeavouring  to  root  out  the  little  of  vital  religion  and 
piety  that  existed  in  the  church.  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  bishop  answered  these  attacks.   He  was  content 


with  knowing  that  his  doctrine  was  that  which  the  great 
majority  of  churchmen,  clerical  and  lay,  then  considered 
orthodox;  and  that  it  was  a  sort  of  happy  medium 
between  Galvanism,  on  one  hand,  and  the  heights  of 
high  church  Catholicism  on  the  other.  His  literary 
endeavours  were  not,  however,  at  this  time  confined  to 
the  routine  of  episcopal  duty.  He  was  also  a  contri- 
butor to  Bowyers'  critical  conjectures  on  the  text  of 
the  New  Testament,  where  some  judicious  corrections 
are  due  to  the  sagacity  of  Bishop  Barrington. 

In  these  avocations  he  spent  ten  years  as  Bishop  of 
Salisbury.  In  1791  he  was  fated  to  be  again  translated. 
Dr.  Thomas  Thurlow,  Bishop  of  Durham,  died,  and 
Barrington  was  again  chosen  by  George  the  third, 
amongst  the  many  aspirants,  to  the  lucrative  dignity  of 
the  conjunct  palatinate  and  bishopric.  His  primary 
visitation  took  place  in  1792.  He  was  now  in  a  posi- 
tion which  enabled  him  to  display  fully  his  generous 
and  munificent  temper,  and  this  he  did  through  the 
remainder  of  his  prolonged  life. 

Whilst  Bishop  of  Durham,  another  of  his  great  pub- 
lished charges  to  his  clergy  was  made  a  fresh  ground  of 
offence  by  persons  as  [much  opposed  to  the  dogmas  of 
Geneva  as  he  could  be — ^that  is  to  say,  by  the  Roman 
catholic  clergy.  This  charge  was  printed  in  1801 ;  and 
in  it  the  bishop,  perhaps  somewhat  rashly,  ascribed  the 
French  Revolution  of  1789,  chiefly  to  the  corruptions 
of  the  Gallican  church.  That  the  deserved  unpopu- 
larity of  the  higher  French  clergy  was  one  of  the  causes 
of  that  tremendous  moral  and  .political  convulsion,  is 
admitted  by  all.  Few  thinkers,  however,  will  ascribe 
to  it  the  influence  which  Bishop  Barrington  attributed 
to  it :  but,  even  putting  the  case  in  his  own  way,  it  still 
becomes  a  question  whether  these  corruptions  were  not 
really  and  entirely  the  corruptions  of  the  monarchy  it- 
self, .to  which  the  Gallican  church  became  subservient 
after  the  time  of  Philip-le-Bel,  and  in  whose  misdeeds 
the  church  was,  of  course,  compelled  to  share.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  the  bishop's  charge  gave  great  offence  to  the 
Roman  catholic  portion  of  the  community,  who,  with  a 
degree  of  irritation  only  excusable  in  persons  subjected, 
as  they  were  ^t  that  time,  to  slight  and  oppression,  ac- 
cused the  bishop  of  preaching  a  crusade  against  their 
faith,  and  stirring  up  the  expiring  embers  of  Protes- 
tant persecution.  This  unhappy  quarrel  gave  rise  to 
a  degree  of  exasperation  that,  as  is  usual  in  such 
cases,  proved  the  reverse  of  beneficial  or  honourable 
to  both  parties.  The  catholics,  on  one  side,  accused 
Barrington  of  a  fanatical  hatred  to  them  and  their 
church,  utterly  incompatible  with  his  known  moderate 
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and  gentlemanly  temperament  and  mode  of  thinking ; 
whilst,  on  the  other,  some  of  the  injudicious  friends  of 
the  bishop  displayed  a  spirit  really  disgracefcd  to  Chris- 
tianity ;  one  of  them  being  intemperate  enough  to  assert, 
in  the  face  of  the  world,  that  *^  to  know  the  Pope  for 
Antichrist  and  the  Romish  church  for  the  whore  of 
Babylon,  was  theology  enough  for  an  orthodox  church- 


man. 
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Into  this  polemical  arena  the  bishop  at  last  felt  it 
necessary  to  descend;  and  he  vindicated  the  general 
sentiments  of  his  charge  in  a  tract,  in  which  he  stated 
the  grounds  of  the  separation  of  the  church  of  England 
from  that  of  Rome.  This  performance  was  argumenta- 
tive and  calm ;  and  proved,  at  all  events,  that  the  writer 
was  free  from  the  rancorous  fanaticism  attributed  to 
him.  He,  however,  defended  the  political  disabilities 
to  which  catholics  were  at  that  time  subjected;  and 
painted,  in  strong  colours,  the  ambitious  spirit  of  pro- 
selytism  and  universal  dominion,  which  he  conceived  to 
be  characteristic  of  Rome ;  and  which  he  considered  as 
dangerous  to  the  rational  liberties  of  mankind.  This 
treatise,  as  it  was  intended  to  do,  stilled  the  bitter  ftiry 
of  the  controversy ;  and  the  bishop,  whilst  he  sternly 
adhered  to  his  own  opinions,  showed  that  he  was  free 
from  personal  animosity,  by  cultivating  the  after  ac- 
quaintance and  entertaining  at  his  table  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  members  of  the  catholic  church. 

That  Bishop  Barrington  was  perfectly  free  from  that 
sort  of  personal  rancour  against  the  believers  in  the 
Roman  catholic  doctrines  and  ritual,  which  unpleasantly 
distinguishes  many  zealous  professors  of  Protestant  libe- 
rality, was  evinced  soon  afterwards,  in  his  kindness  to 
those  Roman  catholic  clergy  who  escaped  the  savage 
violence  of  the  earlier  French  republicans,  and  found  a 
refuge  in  England.  To  these  unfortunate  exiles  the 
liberality  of  the  bishop  was  great  and  unremitting ;  and 
in  order  to  render  his  good  oflSices  still  more  acceptable 
to  the  objects  of  his  bounty,  he  had  the  delicacy  and 
good  taste  to  employ  as  his  almoner  the  well-known 
catholic  barrister,  Mr.  Charles  Butler.  Of  the  influence 
which  the  Roman  catholic  form  of  religion  seems  so  well 
adapted  to  obtain  over  the  minds  of  a  people,  he  was, 
however,  jealous  to  the  end  of  his  life ;  and  in  more 
than  one  charge  exhorted  his  clergy  careftilly  to  watch 
the  spirit  of  proselytism,  which  is  an  essential  of  the 
Romish  reUgion. 

The  bishop's  last  publication  was  a  memoir  of  his 
brother,  the  second  Lord  Barrington,  who,  as  a  poli- 
tician, had  acquired  some  influence.  In  this  congenial 
occupation  he  was  interrupted  by  verbose  technicalities 
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and  studied  delays  of  a  law  suit.  It  was  discovered  that 
the  leases  of  extensive  and  valuable  lead  mines  belonging 
to  the  bishopric,  had  been  suffered  to  expire,  and  that  no 
renewal  had  taken  place,  although  a  considerable  period 
from  the  date  of  their  expiry  had  elapsed.  Under  such 
circumstances  a  recourse  to  law,  to  recover  the  arrears  of 
rent,  was  unavoidable,  and  a  bill  in  chancery  was  filed 
accordingly.  The  chancellor,  however,  sent  the  ques- 
tion of  right  to  be  tried  before  the  court  of  king's  bench, 
when  the  decision  was  in  favour  of  the  bishop.  The 
long  arrear  of  rents,  amounting  to  sixty  thousand 
pounds,  was  accordingly  recovered,  of  which  Bishop 
Barrington,  it  is  affirmed,  declined  to  appropriate  any 
portion  to  his  own  personal  uses.  It  was  expended,  it 
is  said,  in  the  establishment  of  schools  in  the  diocese, 
and  in  the  foundation  of  a  ftind  for  the  benefit  of  poor 
clergjrmen  and  their  families. 

Bishop  Barrington,  in  the  distribution  of  his  exten- 
sive patronage,  was  remarkable  for  selecting  men  who 
had  distinguished  themselves  in  literature.  Thus  he 
gave,  unsolicited,  the  rich  living  of  Bishopwearmouth 
to  the  celebrated  Dr.  Paley ;  who  afterwards  dedicated 
to  his  patron  his  admirable  work  on  "  Natural  Theo- 
logy." Mr.  Carlyle,  who  was  noted  for  his  knowledge 
of  oriental  literature,  was  presented  by  him  to  the 
vicarage  of  Newcastle.  Faber,  the  author  of  a  tract  on 
the  prophecies,  was,  by  Bishop  Barrington,  placed  at 
Stockton-upon-Tees ;  and  to  Dr.  Gray,  the  author  of 
the  Key  to  the  Old  Testament,  he  gave  the  living  of 
Bishopwearmouth  aiker  the  excellent  Paley's  decease. 

During  the  later  years  of  his  life,  the  infirmities  of 
advanced  age  caused  the  bishop  to  live  in  comparative 
seclusion.  He  enjoyed,  however,  the  society  of  a  few 
select  friends ;  and  to  the  last  retained  that  admiration 
of  the  beauties  of  rural  nature  which  he  always  che- 
rished. In  his  palace  at  Auckland  he  resided  only  for 
a  few  months;  dividing  his  time  between  his  seat  at 
MongeweU  near  Wallingford,  and  a  house  at  Worthing 
in  Sussex,  on  the  sea  coast,  to  which  he  was  much 
attached,  and  which  he  ultimately  purchased,  and  settled 
upon  a  young  lady,  who  had  been  adopted  and  edu- 
cated by  Mrs.  Barrington. 

In  this  tranquil  manner  he  spent  his  latter  years, 
until  extreme  age  bringing  with  it  a  slow  and  painless 
decline,  he  died,  without  perceptible  suflfering,  on  the 
25th  March,  1826,  being  then  in  his  ninety-second 
year.  In  his  youth  his  constitution  was  deemed  delicate ; 
and  by  some  error  in  diet  he  brought  on,  at  an  early 
age,  that  dreadfrd  disorder  the  stone,  for  which  he 
underwent  an  operation.     A  system  of  rational  tempe- 
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ranee  and  attention  to  diet,  howeyer,  confirmed  hifl  really 
sound  constitution,  and  enabled  him  to  enjoy  life  for 
nearly  a  century. 

The  character  of  Bishop  Barrington  may  be  favoura- 
bly stunmedup.  Its  features  were  common  sense,  joined 
to  a  munificent  liberaHty  of  disposition.  He  avoided 
all  extremes ;  and  his  theological  opinions  were  such  as 
were  prevalent  at  the  time  when  he  lived,  but  moder- 
ately held  and  quietly  adopted.  For  opinions  opposed 
to  his  own  he  seems  to  have  had  perfect  toleration, 
choosing  himself  that  middle  path  in  which  most  comfort 
and  quietude  are  certainly  to  be  found.  From  the 
asceticism  of  a  St.  Cuthbert  or  a  St.  Godric  he  was  as 
free  as  he  was  from  the  fanaticism  of  a  Whitfield  or  a 
Wesley;  and  averse  to  the  dogmatic  high  churchism 
of  a  Horsley,  he  eschewed  with  equal  care  the  latitude 
inarian  speculations  of  the  whig  divines  of  the  time  of 
the  first  two  Georges.  Of  a  social  disposition,  with  a 
fair  amount  of  scholarship,  and  of  elegant  and  liberal 
tastes  and  habits,  he  enjoyed  cultivated  society,  and  had 
at  his  table  educated  men  of  all  opinions  and  all  grades. 
Of  the  munificence  of  his  disposition  there  cannot  be  two 
opinions.  It  was  great,  constant,  untiring,  and  all- 
embracing  :  and  his  last  will  was  in  accordance  with  the 
acts  of  his  whole  life,  dividing,  in  what  he  deemed  the 
most  equitable  manner,  his  great  property  amongst  his 
relatives  and  friends. 

His  funeral,  by  his  own  desire,  was  quite  private ; 
and  his  remains  were  deposited  in  the  family  vault  at 
Mongewell  church  near  Wallingford,  a  vicinity  in  which 
the  bishop's  private  estate  was  very  extensive,  and 
which  was  one  of  his  most  favourite  residences. 

BISHOP  VAN  MILDERT,  1826—1836. 

On  the  death  of  Bishop  Barrington  the  see  was,  very 
unexpectedly  to  some,  given  to  Dr.  Van  Mildert,  who 
was  translated  to  Durham  from  the  comparatively  poor 
and  obscure  diocese  of  Llandaff.  He  was,  as  his  name 
testifies,  of  Dutch  extraction,  being  the  grandson  of 
Cornelius  Van  Mildert  of  Amsterdam,  a  Dutch  mer- 
chant, who  afterwards  settled  in  London.  William, 
afterwards  Bishop  Van  Mildert,  was  born  in  London 
in  1765,  and  was  one  of  three  brothers.  He  was  the 
second  son  of  Cornelius  Van  Mildert  of  Newington  in 
Surrey,  and  as  he  outwent  both  his  elder  and  younger 
brother  in  good  fortune,  so  he  exceeded  them  in  years, 
having  survived  them  both.  He  received  the  rudi- 
ments of  education  at  Merchant  Taylor's  school,  and 
was  aft;erwards  entered  at  Queen's-coUege,  Oxford, 
where,  in  1787,  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts. 


and  in  1788  took  deacon's  orders.  Whilst  yet  a  curate 
he  married  Miss  Jane  Douglas,  the  daughter  of  gene- 
ral Douglas ;  and  in  1790  took  the  degree  of  master  of 
arts,  and  was  soon  afterwards  presented  to  the  rectory 
of  Bradden  in  Northamptonshire ;  from  which  he  was, 
after  a  year's  possession,  removed  to  St.  Mary-le-Bow, 
in  the  city  of  London,  This  living  it  seems  he  obtained 
in  part  by  being  chaplain  to  the  grocers'  company,  in 
whose  gift  the  Hving  at  that  time  was. 

Whilst  rector  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow,  he  had  to  undergo 
a  very  singular  persecution.  As  the  law  then  stood  any 
incumbent  who  could  not  show  that  he  had  resided 
upon  his  cure  for  a  certain  period  of  each  year,  was 
liable  to  be  informed  of,  and  if  convicted  might  be 
made  to  pay  certain  penalties  for  non-residence,  half  of 
which  went  to  the  informer.  This  law  had,  in  course 
of  time,  fallen  into  complete  dissuetude  and  abeyance ; 
and  pluralities  in  the  church  had  now  become  so  com- 
mon, that  great  numbers  of  beneficed  clergymen  came 
within  the  reach  of  this  dormant  but  still  unrepealed 
statute.  Of  this,  at  last,  a  legal  practitioner,  less  scru- 
pulous than  his  brethren,  determined  to  take  advantage ; 
and  taking  his  measures  cunningly,  he  at  once  laid 
informations  against  many  hundreds  of  the  non-resident 
clergy,  who  thus  became  liable  to  penalties,  the  aggre- 
gate of  which  amounted  to  a  very  large  sum,  and  must 
have  made  the  informer's  fortune.  Amcmgst  these  was 
included  Mr.  Van  Mildert,  then  rector  of  St  Mary-le- 
Bow.  He  pleaded  in  defence,  that  there  was  no  parson- 
age-house ;  but  this  plea  was  over-ruled,  and  a  verdict 
was  obtained  against  him.  It  was  tolerably  manifest, 
on  the  face  of  the  proceedings,  that  lucre  and  not 
reformation  of  the  churdi  was  the  leading  motive  of 
the  informer ;  but  whether  this  ought  to  have  excused 
the  defaulting  clergymen  may  admit  of  very  serious 
doubts.  These  clergymen  had  unquestionaUy  taken 
their  livings  upon  the  condition  of  residence,  and  they 
had  not  resided.  Parliament,  however,  decided  in 
fevour  of  the  endangered  clergy,  and  by  an  ex  post  facto 
law  relieved  them  from  the  pecuniary  consequences  of 
the' verdicts  which  had  been  obtained  against  them. 

In  1802  and  1806,  Mr.  Van  Mildert  having  been 
appointed  to  be  lecturer  under  the  will  of  the  right 
honourable  Bobert  Boyle,  the  fbimder  of  an  annual 
lecture  in  defence  of  the  Christian  religion,  he  perform- 
ed that  duty  with  so  much  zeal  and  ability  as  well  as 
theological  learning  as  to  attract  much  notice.  His 
first  reward  was  the  vicarage  of  Famingham  in  Kent, 
to  which  he  was  soon  after  presented  by  Dr.  Sutton, 
then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  and  in  April,  1812, 
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he  was  elected  preacher  at  Lincohi's  Inn^  by  a  large 
majority  of  the  benchers.  He  now  graduated  aft 
doctor  of  diyinity,  and  was  appointed^  on  die  recom- 
mendation  of  Lord  Liyerpool,  to  the  honourable 
position  of  Begins  Professor  of  diyinity  at  Oxford^ 
where  his  principles  made  him  exceedingly  popular. 
In  1814  Dr.  Van  Mildert  preached  the  Bampton  lecture, 
to  which  he  had  been  chosen  prior  to  his  appointment 
as  Begins  Professor :  and  in  March,  1819,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  see  of  Llandaff,  and  soon  after  was  made 
dean  of  St  Paul's. 

As  Begins  Professor  at  Oxford,  Dr.  Van  Mildert  had 
undertaken  and  ccmipleted  a  work  of  some  theological 
importance.  It  was  an  edition  of  the  collected  works, 
mostly  polemical,  of  the  eminent  divine.  Dr.  Waterland, 
of  whom  Dr.  Van  Mildert  prefixed  a  copious  memoir. 
It  was  singular  enough  that  it  should  be  reserved  for  a 
B^us  Professor  of  Oxford  to  collect  and  illustrate  the 
voluminous  works  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  men 
Cambridge  ever  produced.  This  work,  however,  he 
undertook  and  executed  with  much  ability,  and  with 
a  zeal  for  orthodoxy  that  endeared  him  to  Oxford.  The 
works  of  Waterland  are  certainly  remarkaUe.  They 
put  him  at  the  head  of  all  the  defenders  of  the  orthodox 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  who  waged  wax  with  those 
Arian,  Unitarian,  and  latitudinarian  divines  that  flou- 
rished from  the  period  of  the  Bevolution  of  1688,  down 
to  the  accession  of  George  the  third,  in  1760.  That  the 
learning  as  well  as  talent  of  Waterland  were  great  can- 
not admit  of  a  doubt ;  and  to  both  Dr.  Van  Mildert 
did  ample  justice.  The  reputation  of  this  work  probar 
bly  raised  him  to  llie  see  of  Llandaff,  into  which  he  was 
inducted  in  March,  1819. 

As  Bishc^  of  Llandaff  Dr.  Van  Mildert  seems  to  have 
conducted  himself  irreproachably ;  but  notwithstanding 
this,  the  unusual  step  of  translating  him  at  once,  in 
18S6,  from  the  poor  see  of  Llandaff  to  the  splendid 
palatine  Inshopric  of  Durham,  gave  rise  to  much  com- 
ment and  various  surmise.  That  the  act  was  unusual 
may  easily  be  admitted ;  but  there  exists  no  evidence  to 
show  that  Bishop  Van  Mildert  owed  his  rare  good  for- 
tune to  any  influence  other  than  that  which  great 
learning,  high  orthodoxy,  and  a  pure  and  amiable  pri- 
vate character  must  always  command  in  the  church. 

In  1829,  three  years  after  the  bishop's  installation  at 
Duriiam,  was  passed  the  memorable  bill  for  the  com- 
plete emancipation  of  our  Boman  catholic  fellow-sub- 
jects. This  measure  Bishop  Van  Mildert  very  naturally 
and  very  strongly  opposed.  It  has  often  been  observed 
of  religious  controversialists,  that  those  nearest  in  doc- 


trine are  in  most  bitter  opposition.  The  Oxford  divines 
accordingly,  though  in  all  essential  doctrines  nearest 
the  ancient  catholic  church,  were  amongst  the  most 
strenuous  opposers  of  the  bill  for  catholic  emancipation. 
As  a  speaker  on  religious  questions  Bishop  Van  Mil- 
dert, from  his  known  learning  and  good  natural  talent, 
always  had  the  attention  of  the  house  of  lords ;  and  on 
this  occasion  he  addressed  to  their  lordships  some  strcmg 
observations  as  to  the  political  character  of  the  catholic 
religion,  which  at  the  present  day  will  be  echoed  by 
many  otherwise  not  illiberally  inclined.  ^^  My  Lords," 
said  the  bishop,  ^'  I  cannot  satisfy  myself  with  the  agree- 
able illusions  now  current.  When  I  see  how  strongly 
the  character  of  popery,  from  the  earliest  period  down 
to  the  present  moment,  has  been  marked  by  the  vice  of 
ambition  and  spirit  of  domination,  I  can  never  persuade 
myself  that  any  measure  short  of  an  unconditional  sub- 
mission, will  be  found  capable  of  satisfying  papists. 
The  present  measure  will  introduce  into  parliament  a 
body  of  men  avowedly  hostile  to  Protestant  establish- 
ments. It  is  proposed  to  put  a  powerful  lever  into  their 
hands,  and  it  is  expected  they  will  not  make  use  of  it  l^ 
The  Kberal  party  could  not  be  persuaded,  however, 
that  pains  and  penalties  are  proper  means  for  resisting 
even  an  ambitious  and  intolerant  religion,  and  the  mea^ 
sure  was  carried.  On  the  trial  of  Queen  Caroline  for 
adultery,  by  the  questionable  means  of  a  bill  of  attain- 
der, we  believe  Dr.  Van  Mildert,  then  Bishop  of  Llan- 
daff, was  one  of  the  majority  who  voted  that  persecuted, 
though  perhaps  imprudent  princess,  guilty. 

After  the  passing  of  the  emancipation  act,  in  1829, 
Bishop  Van  Mildert's  life  was  mostly  passed  in  atten- 
tion to  the  duties  of  his  diocese.  To  the  reform  bill  of 
18S1,  his  Oxford  principles  could  not  tend  to  make  him 
friendly;  but  he  was  not  conspicuous  nor  violent  in 
his  opposition  to  that  celebrated  measure.  The  passing 
of  the  reform  bill^  in  1832  led,  nevertheless,  to  a  new 
arrangement  of  the  proj»erty  of  the  church,  which  "ena- 
bled Bishop  Van  Mildert  to  give  a  grace  to  the  latter 
years  of  his  episcopate.  Out  of  that  arrangement  arose 
the  foundation  of  the  university  of  Durham,  an  event 
which  reflects  a  lustre  upon  the  closing  years  of  the 
bishop. 

Bishop  Van  Mildert  was  also  remarkable  in  another 
way,  he  was  the  last  of  the  line  of  bishops  of  Durham 
who  held  the  regal  honours  of  Count  or  Prince  Palatine. 
With  him  departed  that  union  of  high  temporal  with 
spiritual  power,  which  the  circiunstances  of  the  mediaeval 
age  created,  but  which,  having  now  out-lived  those  cir- 
cumstances in  the  political  position  of  society  which 
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gave  it  birth^  has  become  merely  a  transient  and 
evanescent  shadow  of  the  past.  Few  judicious  thinkers 
will  regret  its  departure.  The  power  and  influence 
which  it  at  first  was  the  means  of  giving  to  the  church, 
was  self  destructive ;  and  the  History  of  the  Bishops  of 
Durham,  anterior  to  the  Reformation,  proves,  as  clearly 
as  history  can,  that  to  the  abuses  engendered  by  the 
union  of  political  with  religious  power  the  ancient 
catholic  church  mainly  owed  its  downfall. 

Bishop  Van  Mildert  died,  at  Auckland  Palace,  on 
the  gist  Feb.,  1836,  after  a  few  days*  illness,  of  a  low 
nervous  fever;  and  lies  buried  in  a  vault  under  the 
nave  of  Durham  cathedral. 

As  a  prelate  he  is  not  undeserving  of  praise.  He 
steadily  supported  those  principles  which  he  had  held 
through  life ;  and  in  doing  so  exhibited  much  learning 
in  conjunction  with  much  plain  and  strong  sense.  That 
which  he  virtuously  was  he  resolved  to  be;  and  he 
never  played  at  fast  and  loose  with  the  religious  or 
political  principles  which  he  professed  to  hold.  He 
was  a  charitable  and  humane  man,  though  after  Bishop 
Barrington's  munificent  episcopate,  his  imostentatious 
kindnesses  were  hardly  appreciated.  In  the  distribution 
of  his  patronage  he  oft«n  preferred  modest  merit  to 
claims  of  a  different  order;  but  discountenanced  the 
latitudinarian  spirit  in  the  church,  in  whatever  shape  or 
in  whatever  quarter  it  appeared. 

BISHOP  EDWARD  MALTBY,  1836. 

On  the  demise  of  Bishop  Van  Mildert,  the  see  was 
immediately  given  to  the  present  bishop.  Dr.  Maltby, 
then  Bishop  of  Chichester,  whose  installation  took  place 
July  19,  1886.  A  change,  however,  was  now  to  take 
place  in  the  distribution  of  the  property  of  the  church, 
which  the  demise  of  Bishop  Van  Mildert  brought  into 
action  in  the  diocese  of  Durham;  and  of  the  causes 
which  at  length  brought  about  this  change,  it  becomes 
now  proper  to  say  a  few  words  in  explanation. 

To  those  who  have  accurately  and  candidly  scruti- 
nised both  the  acts  and  motives  of  the  principal  actors 
in  that  great  religious  revolution,  styled  "  the  Protestant 
Reformation,'*  one  conclusion  must  almost  inevitably 
be  made  manifest.  That  conclusion  is,  that  the  firamers 
of  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England,  as  at  present 
existing,  had  one  great  end  in  view ;  and  that  was  to 
prevent,  if  possible,  in  England  at  all  events,  the  spread 
of  further  theological  dissension;  and  to  re-unite,  if 
such  re-union  might  be,  the  conflicting  opinions  which 
followed  the  success  of  Martin  Luther  and  his  succes- 
sors and  coadjutors,  into  one  comprehensive  and  esta- 


blished system,  which  might  again  unite  the  Christiaii 
world,  in  England,  under  one  banner  and  under  one 
denomination.  That  this  was  the  object  of  Elizabeth, 
and  of  those  who  guided  her  councils,  the  whole  history 
of  that  period  very  sudficiendy  proves ;  and  under  the 
auspices  of  Queen  Elizabeth  the  Anglican  liturgy,  as  it 
now  stands,  was  principally  composed  and  compiled. 
It  is  true  the  whole  was  reviewed  and  reconsidered 
after  the  accession  of  the  Stuarts,  in  the  person  of  James 
the  first ;  but  the  alterations  made  in  the  liturgy  were 
of  no  moment,  and  the  canons  of  1603,  and  the  version 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  "  published  by  authority,"  were 
the  theological  fruits  of  the  reign  of  the  first  Stuart  as 
far  as  doctrinal  points  of  belief  are  concerned ;  of  other 
polemical  fi-uit  it  was  fertile  enough. 

That  Queen  Elizabeth,  herself,  had  a  leaning  towards 
the  old  form  of  the  catholic  religion  can  hardly  be  de- 
nied. She  was  crowned  as  a  catholic,  and  by  a  catholic 
bishop.  The  refusal  of  the  Pope,  however,  to  recog- 
nize either  her  legitimacy  or  her  title,  left  her  no  option 
but  to  side  with  the  adherents  of  the  Reformation.  She 
seems  to  have  done  this,  however,  as  a  politic  and  peace- 
making spirit;  and  in  every  portion  of  the  liturgy, 
which  was  the  thing  at  which  the  mass  of  laymen 
exclusively  looked,  we  find  traces  of  the  design  of  the 
queen  and  her  ministers  to  unite  all  opinions  as  ftur  as 
possible  under  one  conmion  standard.  In  the  liturgy 
the  Protestant  principles  are  no  doubt  to  be  found ;  and 
in  it  those  practices  against  which  the  reformers  were 
most  violent  were  suppressed.  The  sort  of  modified 
adoration  paid  the  Virgin  by  the  old  church,  is  in  it 
dropped  and  abandoned ;  and  in  its  communion-service 
the  cup  is  restored  to  the  laity.  In  its  various  offices, 
however,  traces  of  the  influence  of  catholic  doctrine  are 
everywhere  left,  sufficient,  it  was  hoped,  to  induce  mo- 
derate Roman  catholics  to  acquiesce  in  it,  rather  than 
expose  themselves  to  the  punishments  inflicted  upon  all 
obstinate  papists,  and  especially  upon  popish  priests  who 
dared  to  perform  the  offices  of  their  religion.  Thus,  in 
the  office  for  the  sick,  the  form  of  confession  and  abso- 
lution are  distinctly  permitted,  provided  the  sick  person 
desires  it.  Thus,  also,  in  the  communion-service  the 
real  or  consubstantial  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacra- 
ment was  substituted  for  the  transubstantial  presence  : 
and  thus,  also,  in  the  same  service  is  preserved  a  form 
of  prayer,  which  catholic  members  might  construe,  if 
they  were  so  inclined,  into  a  prayer  for  the  dead. 

That  this  intention  of  Elizabeth  and  her  successors 
failed  of  its  effect  is  no  matter  for  wonder.  Although 
the  Calvanistic  principle  is,  to  some  extent,  present  in 
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the  articles  of  the  churchy  this  concession  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  reconcile  the  Puritans,  as  Calvin's  English 
followers  now  began  to  be  termed,  to  a  liturgy  which 
to  them  seemed  only  popery  under  a  modified  dispensa- 
tion. Their  adhesion  was  also  rendered  more  difficult  in 
England  by  the  queen's  own  policy  in  Scotland,  where, 
in  order  to  thwart  her  rival,  Mary  Stuart,  she  assisted 
the  Calvinistic  champions  of  the  Scottish  reformation. 
The  consequence  was,  that  Elizabeth's  endeavour  to 
eradicate  dissent  in  England,  by  concession  and  conci- 
liation, failed,  and  that  it  has  gone  on  increasing  ever 
since  ;  sometimes  bitterly  persecuted,  as  under  the 
Stuarts,  and  sometimes  countenanced  by  the  ruling 
powers  as  under  William  and  Mary,  during  part  of  the 
reign  of  Anne,  and  by  the  first  two  monarchs  of  the 
house  of  Hanover. 

That  this  spread  of  dissent  shoidd,  in  the  course  of 
tune,  affect  the  distribution  of  the  property  still  retained 
by  the  church,  was  a  result  quite  certain.  Had  Eliza- 
beth's conciliatory  scheme  been  acquiesced  in,  and  all 
Christians  for  peace's  sake  united  under  the  name  of 
churchmen,  the  existing  distribution  might  have  re- 
mained intact  and  unassailed.  But  under  the  religious 
state  of  affairs  which  time  has  brought  about,  in  which 
the  numbers  of  those  who  dissent  firom  the  church  may 
perhaps  exceed  the  numbers  of  those  who  remain  in  its 
actual  communion,  this  was  not  possible.  It  became 
after  that  manifestly  unjust  that  this  mass  of  property, 
including  the  immense  property  of  the  universities, 
should  be  appropriated  solely  to  the  religious  uses  and 
services  of  a  section  only  of  the  nation ;  whilst  the  dis- 
senting section  are  compelled  not  only  to  contribute  in 
part  to  the  establishment,  but  also  to  provide  out  of  their 
own  means  for  their  own  religious  and  secular  tuition. 

After  the  passing  of  the  reform  bill  and  the  admission 
of  dissenters  and  Soman  catholics  into  parliament,  it 
was  felt  to  be  impossible,  therefore,  to  support  this  dis- 
tribution much  longer:  and  the  first  result  was  the 
appropriation  of  a  portion  of  the  church  revenues  to 
secular  education,  as  instanced  in  the  foundation  of  the 
university  of  Durham,  under  Bishop  Van  Mildert;  and 
next  in  a  limitation  of  the  incomes,  not  only  of  the 
capitular  bodies,  but  also  of  the  bishops,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  the  surplus  to  the  building  of  churches  and 
the  augmentation  of  the  means  of  the  lower  and  work- 
ing clergy,  by  whom  the  task  of.  religious  and  spiritual 
tuition  and  instruction  is  actively  carried  on. 

Up  to  the  expiration  of  the  episcopate  of  Bishop 
Van  Mildert,  the  palatine  rights  and  income  of  the  pre- 
late had  remained  nearly  intact,  in  the  state  in  which 
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they  were  left  by  Henry  the  eighth,  and  with  the 
vast  additions  which  the  modern  spread  of  population 
and  of  science,  industry,  and  enterprise,  as  necessitated 
by  their  wants,  has  caused  to  the  church  revenues. 

Under  Bishop  Maltby,  however,  the  act  of  parliament, 
which  instituted  an  ecclesiastical  commission  to  deal 
with  the  incomes  of  the  prelates,  has,  in  the  see  of 
Durham,  found  vitality ;  and  the  events  arising  there- 
from bid  fair  to  be  amongst  the  most  interesting  of  the 
present  critical  and  changeful  times. 

Dr.  Edward  Maltby,  the  present  Bishop  of  Durham, 
was  born  in  1770.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
where  he  entered  as  a  commoner  at  Pembroke^hall. 
His  rise  in  the  church  was  not  rapid,  it  being  only  in 
1831  that  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Chichester.  To 
the  more  splendid  see  of  Durham,  he  was  translated  on 
the  death  of  Bishop  Van  Mildert,  in  1836.  On  his  ac- 
cession to  the  Durham  episcopate  those  changes,  which 
the  mutations  of  society  and  the  enlarged  freedom  of 
thought  which  these  changes  are  producing  in  England, 
axe  rendering  necessary,  were  begun.  The  Bishop  of 
Durham  united,  as  count  or  prince  palatine,  a  temporal 
to  a  spiritual  dignity.  This  union  was  no  doubt  ren- 
dered both  necessary  and  advantageous  by  the  different 
state  of  society  in  the  mediseyal  ages,  and  with  the  spirit 
of  those  times  and  the  position  of  the  clergy  it  was  in 
accordance.  That  necessity  has,  however,  long  passed 
away ;  and  that  position  has  been  in  time  totally  altered. 
To  retain  the  form  from  whence  the  spirit  had  departed 
was  evidently  bad  policy ;  and  the  regalities  of  the  palati- 
nate have  accordingly  been  severed  from  the  bishopric. 

The  alteration  in.  the  destination  of  the  revenues,  both 
of  the  bishop  and  of  the  capitular  body,  is  of  more  mo- 
ment. It  has  caused  much  and  in  some  respects  pain- 
frd  discussion ;  but  one  point  is  clear,  and  that  is,  that 
this  change  was  as  much  a  necessity  of  the  time  as  was 
the  severance  of  the  palatine  regalities. 

During  those  ages  when  one  form  of  catholic  Chris- 
tianity alone  prevailed,  and  no  man  contemplated  the 
possibility  of  the  co-existence  of  a  multitude  of  forms 
and  modifications  of  Christian  doctrine  held  by  sectaries, 
all  differing  from  each  other  yet  all  claiming  to  be  right; 
when  learning  and  science,  as  they  then  existed,  were 
confined  to  the  priesthood,  and  the  highest  political  and 
legal  offices,  as  a  matter  of  course,  devolved  upon  ec- 
clesiastics, the  princely  revenues  and  dignity  of  a  pre- 
late of  Durham  shocked  no  man's  perceptions  of  what 
was  proper,  right,  and  just.  This,  however,  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  course  of  this  History,  the  Protestant  refor- 
mation totally  changed.  The  last  effort  of  Elizabetl^  to 
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unite  the  English  people  under  one  comprehensive 
liturgy  totally  failed.  The  doctrines  of  Calvin  gained 
entire  predominance  in  Scotland^  and  a  strong  footing 
in  England.  The  politics  of  the  time  became  inter- 
woven with  the  religious  differences  that  divided  the 
nation.  The  old  catholic  priesthood  entirely  commuted 
its  character^  and  vied  with  the  servile  prelates  of  James 
the  first  in  preaching  the  most  absurd  and  wicked  doc- 
trines,  of  divine  right  and  passive  obedience.  Arch- 
bishop Langton  had  been  the  first  to  sign  Magna  Charta; 
Archbishop  Laud,  helped  by  the  catholic  doctors,  was 
first  in  teaching  the  lessons  of  arbitrary  power,  and 

"  The  right  divine  of  kings  to  govern  wrong." 

Whilst  on  the  other  hand  "  the  Puritans,'*  as  the  pres- 
byterian  party  began  now  to  be  called,  gradually  in- 
grafted a  political  republicanism  into  their  Calvinistic 
doctrine  and  presbyterian  church  government.  With 
these  notions  as  to  government,  freedom  of  thought  in 
religion  itself  was  soon  induced;  and  the  republican 
treatises  of  James  Harrington  and  others  were  quickly 
followed  by  the  spread  of  the  various  sects  of  Anabap- 
tists, Independents,  Quakers,  and  Fifth  Monarchy  men, 
until  at  last  dissent,  in  England,  from  the  established 
faith  has  become,  not  only  recognized  by  law,  but  a 
part  of  the  legislature  itself. 

Out  of  this  it  is  clear  that  a  totally  new  disposition  of 
church  property  must,  in  time,  spring.  The  church  of 
England,  as  many  of  her  bishops  now  confess,  being 
only  one  Christian  sect  amongst  many  others,  will  not 
be  allowed  to  monopolize  those  revenues  which  were 
originally  given  to  an  indivisible  and  catholic  church ; 
and  in  the  diversion  of  the  church  revenues  to  educa- 
tional purposes,  and  the  diminution  and  new  distribu- 
tion of  the  prelatical  and  capitular  revenues,  we  see  the 
first  step  of  this  process. 

That  various  acts  of  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners 
have  been  such  as  to  give  rise  to  much  painful  and  in- 
vidious animadversion  and  discussion  is,  no  doubt,  a 
matter  for  regret.  That  any  portion  of  the  blame  should 
by  any  persons  be  attached  to  the  conduct  of  the  pre- 
lates themselves,  is  mudh  more  so.  It  is  difficult  to  see, 
for  instance,  after  a  calm  and  dispassionate  review  of 
the  circumstances,  how  the  present  Bishop  of  Durham 
could  have  taken  any  course  with  regard  to  the  episco- 
pal revenue  other  than  that  which  he  was  advised  to 
take.  The  ecclesiastical  commissioners,  in  the  execution 
of  their  trust  (whether  rightly  or  not  is  another  matter), 
put  before  his  lordship  an  alternative,  of  which  he  might 
take  either  side.  The  side  which  he  eventually  took, 
he  was  advised  to  take,  as  being  probably  most  favour- 


able for  himself  and  his  successors  in  the  see ;  and  in 
accordance  with  this  opinion  the  results  appear  to  be. 
But  with  what  justice  is  the  bishop  to  be  blamed  for 
this  ?  It  was  not  his  province  to  check  or  control,  in 
any  way,  the  acts  of  the  commission  appointed  to  alter 
the  distribution  of  the  church  property.  Whether, 
therefore,  it  was  within  or  beyond  the  duty  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical commissioners  to  give  Bishop  Maltby  an 
option  in  this  case,  or  to  speculate  upon  the  contingen- 
cies of  leases  and  fines  and  renewals,  his  lordship  could 
only  take  the  course  prescribed  to  him,  of  electing  one 
side  of  the  alternative  in  preference  to  the  other  ;  and 
that  alternative  could  only  be  afforded  in  order  to  give 
an  opportunity  of  choosing  the  side  most  £Etvourable  to 
himself  and  his  successors.  To  blame  the  bishop  for 
this,  consequently,  cannot  accord  with  any  just  view  of 
the  transaction,  as  far  as  his  conduct  is  concerned.  That 
the  act  of  the  commissioners  was  regular,  may  be  and 
is  a  matter  of  great  doubt 

Another  event  still  more  singular  in  its  nature  than 
the  alteration  in  the  distribution  of  the  princely  reve- 
nues of  the  palatinate  and  diocese  of  Durham,  and  the 
abolition  of  the  palatine  regalities,  wiQ  render  the  epis- 
copate of  its  present  bishop  ever  memorable  in  the 
history  of  this  county.  This  event  is  the  publication 
of  the  celebrated  letter  of  the  prime  minister.  Lord 
John  Russell,  to  Bishop  Maltby,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
establishment  by  the  Pope  of  a  regidax  catholic  hierar- 
chy in  England,  an  event  which  has  given  rise  to  so 
deep  and  unexpected  an  excitement  of  the  public  mind. 
As  a  portion  of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  county, 
we  feel  it  to  be  quite  within  the  province  of  the  county 
historian  to  put  this  memorable  document  upon  record, 
as  weU  as  to  remark  upon  the  heat,  animosity,  and  po- 
lemical discussion  to  which  it  has  contributed  to  give  ex- 
istence. It  appears  to  have  been  written  in  consequence 
of  some  private  communication  to  the  premier,  of  the 
prelate's  feelings  with  regard  to  the  papal  acts,  and  that 
advance  of  the  Roman  catholic  religion,  chiefly  amongst 
the  Anglican  clergy  of  what  were  called  "orthodox 
principles,"  which  recent  times  have  witnessed ;  and  to 
have  expressed  both  disapprobation  and  fear  on  the  part 
of  the  prelate,  as  to  the  motives  and  consequences  of 
the  papal  act.     This  famous  letter  is  as  follows : — 

"  To  the  Bight  JRev,  the  Bishop  of  Durham, 

"  My  Dear  Lord— I  agree  with  you  in  considering 
^  the  late  aggression  of  the  Pope  upon  our  Protestan- 
tism' as  '  insolent  and  insidious,'  and  I  therefore  feel 
as  indignant  as  you  can  do  on  the  subject 
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"  I  not  only  promoted  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  the 
claims  of  the  Koman  catholics  to  all  ciyil  rights,  bat  I 
thought  it  right,  and  eyen  desirable,  that  the  ecclesias- 
tical system  of  the  Roman  catholics  should  be  the  means 
of  giying  instruction  to  the  numerous  Irish  immigrants 
in  London  and  elsewhere,  who,  without  such  help, 
would  haye  been  left  in  heathen  ignorance.  This 
might  haye  been  done,  howeyer,  without  any  such 
innoyation  as  that  which  we  haye  now  seen. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  confound  the  recent  measures  of 
the  Pope  with  the  diyision  of  Scotland  into  dioceses  by 
the  episcopal  church,  or  the  arrangement  of  districts  in 
England  by  the  Wesleyan  conference.  There  is  an 
assumption  of  power  in  all  the  documents  which  haye 
come  from  Rome — a  pretension  to  supremacy  oyer  the 
reakn  of  England,  and  a  claim  to  sole  and  undiyided 
sway,  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  queen's  supremacy, 
with  the  rights  of  our  bishops  and  clergy,  and  with  the 
spiritual  independence  of  the  nation,  as  asserted  eyen 
in  Roman  catholic  times. 

"  I  confess,  howeyer,  that  my  alarm  is  not  equal  to  my 
indignation.  Eyen  if  it  shall  appear  that  the  ministers 
and  seryants  of  the  Pope  in  this  country  haye  not 
transgressed  the  law,  I  feel  persuaded  that  we  are 
strong  enough  to  repel  any  outward  attacks.  The 
liberty  of  Protestantism  has  been  enjoyed  too  long  in 
England  to  allow  of  any  successful  attempt  to  impose  a 
foreign  yoke  upon  our  minds  and  consciences.  No 
foreign  prince  or  potentate  will  be  permitted  to  hsten 
his  fetters  upon  a  nation  which  has  so  long  and  so  nobly 
yindicated  its  right  to  freedom  of  opinion,  ciyil,  political, 
and  religious. 

"  Upon  this  subject,  then,  I  will  only  say  that  the 
present  state  of  the  law  shall  be  carefully  examined, 
and  the  propriety  of  adopting  any  proceedings  with 
reference  to  the  recent  assumptions  of  power  deliberately 
considered. 

'*  There  is  a  danger,  howeyer,  which  alarms  me  much 
more  than  any  aggression  of  a  foreign  soyereign.  Cler- 
gymen of  our  own  church,  who  haye  subscribed  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  acknowledged  in  explicit 
terms  the  queen's  supremacy,  haye  been  the  most  for- 
ward in  leading  their  flocks  **  step  by  step  to  the  yery 
yerge  of  the  precipice."  The  honour  paid  to  saints, 
the  claim  of  infallibility  for  the  church,  the  superstitious 
use  of  the  sign  of  the  cross,  the  muttering  of  the  liturgy 
so  as  to  disguise  the  language  in  which  it  is  written, 
the  recommendation  of  auricular  confession,  and  the 
administration  of  penance  and  absolution — all  these 
things  are  pointed  out  by  clergymen  of  the  church  of 


England  as  worthy  of  adoption,  and  are  now  openly  re- 
prehended by  the  Bishop  of  London  in  his  charge  to 
the  clergy  of  his  diocese. 

'*  What,  then,  is  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  a 
foreign  prince  of  no  great  power,  compared  to  the 
danger  within  the  gates  from  the  unworthy  sons  of  the 
church  of  England  herself?  I  haye  little  hope  that  the 
propounders  and  framers  of  these  innoyations  will  de- 
sist from  their  insidious  course.  But  I  rely  with  con- 
fidence on  the  people  of  England,  and  I  will  not  bate 
a  jot  of  heart  or  hope  so  long  as  the  glorious  principles 
and  the  immortal  martyrs  of  the  Reformation  shall  be 
held  in  reyerence  by  the  great  mass  of  a  nation  which 
looks  with  contempt  on  the  mummeries  of  superstition, 
and  with  scorn  at  the  laborious  endeayours  which 
are  now  making  to  confine  the  intellect  and  enslaye 
the  soul. 

'*  I  remain,  with  great  respect,  &c., 

"JOHN  RUSSELL." 
"  Dotoning-streety  Nov,  4,  1850." 

That  the  publication  of  this  letter  was  assuredly  cal- 
culated to  produce  both  excessiye  surprise  and  deep 
excitement  in  the  English  public,  cannot  be  denied.  It 
was  the  letter  of  a  prime  minister ;  and  of  a  public  man, 
who  had,  throughout  a  long  public  life,  consistently 
and  powerfully  adyocated  the  propriety  and  necessity 
of  allowing  to  British  subjects,  professing  the  Roman 
catholic  fidth,  the  full  and  free,  and  unfettered  exercise 
of  their  religion.  Its  tone  was  consequently  precisely 
that  which  must  spread  feelings  of  surprise  and  alarm 
amongst  a  community,  long  habituated  to  a  hatred  and 
fear  of  papacy,  and  keenly  sensitiye  as  to  anything 
which  might  by  possibility  be  construed  into  papal  ag- 
gression ;  or  an  attempt,  under  guise  of  religion,  to  re- 
introduce into  England  the  practices  of  an  intermeddling 
and  arbitrary  power.  This  assured  residt  it  has  un- 
doubtedly produced,  at  the  same  time  that  it  has  placed 
its  writer'  in  a  position  as  a  minister,  the  most  difficult 
and  damaging  that  can  easily  be  conceiyed.  Conse- 
quently it  is  not  to  be  concealed,*that  there  exists  in  the 
breasts  of  many  persons  of  all  persuasions  and  modes  of 
thinking,  a  strong  doubt  whether  the  possible  publica- 
tion of  such  a  letter  was  or  could  be  contemplated  at 
all  by  its  noble  writer ;  although  the  composition  itself, 
as  certainly  does  not  contain  any  expression  which  can 
be  construed  into  a  bar  to  its  eyentual  publicity.  It  is 
argued  by  such  persons  that,  although  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell might  deem  it  both  adyisable  and  right  to  conyey 
to  Dr.  Maltby  his  feeling  on  the  act  of  the  Pope,  osten- 
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sibly  connected  with  a  movement  towards  Romanist 
practices  and  doctrines  by  a  large  and  varied  influential 
section  of  the  divines  of  the  Anglican  church,  yet  he 
could  never  for  a  moment  contemplate  this  letter  being 
in  any  event  a  vehicle  for  the  expression  of  his  feelings 
to  the  public ;  and,  therefore,  although  no  blame  can 
attach  to  the  advisers  of  its  ultimate  publication,  because 
it  contains  no  bar  to  such  a  measure,  yet  the  decision 
was  unfortunate,  and  in  its  results  injurious  and  unjust 
to  the  prime  minister.  Nor  are  these  conclusions  un- 
supported by  the  wording  of  some  portions  of  the  letter 
itself.  Its  style  is  clearly  that  of  a  somewhat  unpre- 
meditated and  unguarded  effusion,  such  as  private  in,- 
dividuals  may  address  to  each  other,  but  not  such  as  a 
man  holding  the  situation  in  the  government  held  by 
Lord  John  Russell  could  submit  to  the  eye  and  ear  of  a 
community,  composed  of  persons  addicted  to  all  con- 
ceivable modes  of  thinking  and  feeling  on  such  a  subject. 
The  letter  contains,  in  particular,  it  is  argued,  one  or 
two  expressions  as  to  some  of  the  practices  of  the  old 
religion,  which,  though  as  an  individual  any  Protestant 
might  excusably  use,  no  public  man,  high  in  office  and 
of  liberal  principles,  would  have  addressed  to  a  public 
composed,  in  part,  of  persons  sincerely  and  zealously 
attached  to  the  faith  there  unguardedly  alluded  to. 
And  from  this  undoubted  truth  the  conclusion  is  come 
to,  that  this  letter  ought  both  before  and  after  publica- 
tion to  have  been  in  candour  regarded  as  an  expression 
of  mere  private  feeling,  and  not  of  ministerial  opinion ; 
a  position  not  easily  controverted,  imless  the  objector  is 
prepared  to  assert  that  the  language  of  the  private  indi- 
vidual ought  in  aU  cases  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the 
minister,  an  assertion  which  few  persons  will  be  hardy 
enough  to  make  and  fewer  stiQ  be  found  prepared  to 
believe.  The  real  hardship  of  the  situation  resides  in 
the  difficulty,  afi«r  publication,  of  drawing  a  distinction 
of  this  nature ;  although  had  any  one  before  its  publi- 
cation been  asked  the  question  whether,  in  the  abstract, 
a  minister  might  not  entertain  feelings  in  his  own  breast 
which,  in  his  ministerial  capacity,  he  might  deem  it  in- 
advisable to  make  public,  every  man  would  have  an- 
swered such  a  question  in  the  affirmative.  From  this 
conclusion  no  inference  can  be  drawn  injurious  to  the 
author  or  authors  of  the  publication.  No  one  pretends 
that  it  involved  any  actual  violation  of  confidence; 
whilst  most  persons  admit  that  its  result  was  to  elicit 

*  The  plain  circumstances,  stripped  of  all  collateral  beannss,  seem 
to  be  these : — ^The  commissioners  put  before  the  bishop  an  altema- 

tiye 1st,  to  accept  a  given  income  and  pay  them  the  residue,  be  it 

what  it  might;  or,  2nd,  to  pay  them  the  sum  of  £11,200  per  annum 


an  expression  of  national  opinion,  more  important  per- 
haps in  a  political  than  a  religious  view,  though  highly 
embarrassing  to  the  minister  of  the  day. 

Such  are  the  extraordinary  circumstances  of  an  ex- 
traordinary  time,  which  have  rendered  the  episcopate 
of  Bishop  Maltby  especially  trying  to  the  reputation  of 
the  prelate  for  the  time  being.  The  conduct  of  the 
ecclesiastical  commissioners,  in  the  settlement  of  an  un- 
certain and  fluctuating  income,  has  exposed  the  bishop 
to  a  share  of  obloquy  which  the  sternest*  moralist  can 
hardly  pronounce  to  be  in  any  way  deserved  ;*  and  the 
evident  leaning  of  a  large  portion  of  the  clergy  of  the 
established  church  towards  the  Roman  catholic  form  of 
faith,  and  the  doctrines  of  arbitrary  power  with  which 
that  form  of  faith,  nearly  all  over  the  world,  now  ap- 
pears to  be  united,  have  alarmed  him  into  the  expres- 
sion of  intolerant  opinions  from  which,  in  ordinary 
times,  he  would  have  unquestionably  recoiled. 

It  would,  however,  be  uncandid  in  the  extreme  to 
suffer  these  special  circumstances  to  have  any  injurious 
effect  in  an  estimate  of  the  general  character  of  a  pre- 
late, whose  general  leanings  are  unquestionably  Uberal 
and  charitable  in  a  high  degree.  To  the  Christian  Pro- 
testant sects  which,  though  dissenting  from  the  Anglican 
church,  are  now  recognized  by  law  as  part  and  parcel 
of  the  Christian  Protestant  body  of  religionists.  Bishop 
Maltby  has  ever  shown  kindness  and  brotherly  feeling. 
On  many  occasions  when  his  aid  was  necessary,  he  has 
been  a  liberal  donor  to  their  frmds  for  religious  pur- 
poses ;  and  towards  the  whole  dissenting  body,  inclu- 
ding all  its  extremes,  he  has  evinced  a  kindly  feeling 
highly  honourable  both  to  his  heart  and  head.  That 
Bishop  Maltby  does  not  hold  those  maxims  of  ortho- 
doxy that  distinguish  the  adherents  of  those  doctrines 
which  are  styled  "  of  the  high  church,"  cannot,  in  a  free 
country  like  England,  and  in  a  church  like  that  of 
England  avowedly  divided  in  opinion  within  itself,  be 
imputed  to  him  as  a  fault.  It  may  or  may  not  be  an 
error  of  judgment;  but  beyond  that  the  tribunal  of 
public  opinion  cannot  censure  it,  if  it  be  worthy  of 
censure  of  any  kind.  That  Bishop  Maltby  has  been 
alarmed,  beyond  the  necessity  of  the  case,  by  the  con- 
duct of  the  Romanizing  divines  within  the  church,  and 
by  the  progress,  more  apparent  than  real,  of  Romish 
doctrines,  must  be  imputed  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
modem  connection  between  the  church  of  Rome  and 

and  take  the  residue,  be  it  what  it  ndght.  He  increased  the  payment 
last  named  to  £13,200  aud  took  the  residue,  and  the  result  has  been 
in  his  fayour. 
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the  practices  of  tjrranny  and  arbitrary  power;  a  fact 
impossible  to  be  denied^  and  impossible^  in  any  free 
country,  to  be  defended.  As  a  temporary  feeling 
elicited  by  an  extraordinary  crisis,  it  is  perfectly  par- 
donable ;  though  perhaps  only  defensible  on  that  ground 
by  those  who  contend,  under  all  circumstances,  for  a 
complete  toleration  of  all  opinions,  strictly  religious, 
no  matter  how  discordant  or  how  objectionable  in  the 
abstract  they  may  appear  to  be. 

To  the  political  conduct  of  Bishop  Maltby,  every 
praise  must  be  aflforded.  He  has  forborne  to  inter- 
fere in  any  manner  inconsistent  with  the  general 
bearing  of  a  Christian  prelate  ;  but,  when  called  upon 
by  peculiar  circumstances  to  do  so,  he  has,  without 
interfering  with  the  free  exercise  of  the  rights  of  those 
connected  with  him,  not  hesitated  to  express  the  most 
decided  opinions  in  favour  of  a  government  found- 
ed upon  the  claims,  wishes,  and  affections  of  the 
people. 


ARCHDEACONS  OF  DURHAM. 

The  clerical  dignity  next  to  the  bishop,  is  the  arch- 
deacon,* whose  duty,  though  very  different  in  different 
dioceses,  may  be  termed  that  of  a  representative  of  the 
bishop  in  several  of  his  less  important  functions.  An 
archdeacon  is  styled,  in  law,  the  bishop's  vicar  or  vice- 

*  The  following  definitions,  referring  to  the  titles  of  the  various 

orders  of  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  England,  and  of  the  privileges 

and  disahilities  of  those  who  have  once  heen  admitted  to  holy  orders, 

are  arranged  together,  and  will  not,  it  is  trusted,  be  uninteresting  to 

the  general  reader : — 

A.scHi>EACON. — ^This  ecclesiastical  officer  \s  appointed  by  the  bishop, 
but  not  during  pleasure.  He  is  entitled  to  act  as  a  visitor  of  the  clergy 
within  his  archdeacofury ;  in  some  dioceses  he  has  a  separate  court  for 
the  punishment  of  offenders  by  spiritual  censures,  and  can  inflict  pen- 
ance, suspend  inferior  clergy,  allow  proof  of  wills,  grant  administra- 
tions,  and  hear  ecclesiastical  causes ;  but  from  all  the  acts  and  judg- 
ments of  the  archdeacon  there  lies  an  appeal  to  the  bishop.  The 
name  of  archdeacon  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  this  officer  was  at 
one  time  chosen  from  the  order  of  deacons. 

« 

Dean. — ^The  name  of  deeamu  or  dean  probably  arose  from  that  digni- 
tary having  been  appointed  to  superintend  ten  canons  or  prebendaries. 
The  dean  of  a  cathedral  is  an  ecclesiastical  magistrate,  next  in  degree 
to  the  bishop.  He  is  chief  of  the  chapter,  and  aU  ministers,  &c.  of 
the  cathedral  are  obedient  to  him  as  head  and  leader.  The  qualifi- 
cations, duty,  &c.  of  the  dean  are  fully  set  forth  in  the  Statutes,  for 
which  see  page  233.  The  title  of  dean  is  also  given  to  some  who 
are  the  chief  ministers  of  certain  peculiar  churches  or  chapels,  as 
**  the  dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal,"  "  the  dean  of  St.  George's  chapel, 
Windsor,"  &c. 

RuipLL  Dbav. — ^A  rural  deai^  js  an  officer  appointed  by  the  bishop 
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gerent.  Every  diocese  has  one  or  more  archdeacons, 
that  of  Durham  having  three,  namely,  the  archdeacon 
of  Durham,  the  archdeacon  of  Northumberland,  and 
the  archdeacon  of  Lindisfame.  The  earliest  mention 
of  an  archdeacon  of  Durham,  is  in  the  year  1072 ;  that 
of  Northumberland  in  1131.  In  1842  a  portion  of 
Northumberland  was  constituted  into  a  separate  arch- 
deaconry, under  the  designation  of  the  Archdeaconry 
of  Lindisfame;  and  by  an  Order  in  Council,  dated 
August  27,  1842,  the  stall  in  the  cathedral  of  Durham, 
which  became  vacant  on  the  death  of  the  late  Kev.  G. 
Gisborne,  was  appropriated  to  the  archdeacon  of  Nor- 
thumberland and  his  successors  for  ever,  at  the  reduced 
income  of  £1000  per  annum ;  and  by  the  same  Order 
in  Council  the  rectory  of  Howick,  which  has  hitherto 
been  annexed  to  the  archdeacon  of  Northumberland, 
is  severed  therefrom,  and  constituted  a  benefice  with 
cure  of  souls. 

The  archdeaconry  of  Durham  embraces  Chester 
deanery,  Darlington  deanery,  Easington  deanery,  and 
Stockton  deanery.  The  first  archdeacon  of  Durham 
seems  to  have  been 

Leobwin,  or  Leofwyn,  who  was  appointed  to  this 
office  during  the  turbulent  period  of  the  prelacy  of 
Bishop  Walcher,  1072—1080.  Allusion  has  already 
been  made  to  the  factions  which  distracted  the  county 
at  this  period,  and  to  the  barbarous  murder  of  Bishop 
Walcher  at  Gateshead — see  page  28.     The  melancholy 


to  assist  the  archdeacon  in  Tisiting  churches,  parsonages,  &c.,  and  to 
supervise  the  conduct  of  the  clergy  in  a  certain  portion  of  the  dioceae 
allotted  to  his  care.  He  reports  to  the  archdeacon,  and  the  arch- 
deacon to  the  bishop.  The  office  is  of  ancient  date  in  the  church  of 
England,  being  long  prior  to  the  Reformation. 

Prebend — P&ebbndabt. — ^A  prebend  is  a  proyision  in  land  or 
money  given  to  a  church  in  prabendunij  that  is,  for  the  support  of  a 
clergyman  in  consideration  of  his  officiating  at  stated  times  in  the 
cathedral  or  coUegiate  church,  whose  title  may  be  either  prebendary 
or  easum. 

Rectob. — ^A  rector  is,  in  general,  the  title  of  a  clergyman  holding  a 
living,  of  which  the  tithes  are  entire.  It  is  not  necessary  that  a  reoi- 
tor  should  ever  have  filled  the  inferior  office  of  curate  or  mwint^  i^ 
any  church. 

ViCAB. — ^The  distinction  between  rectors  and  vican^  is  nominal  in 
all  respects  but  one ;  the  vicar  does  not  ei\joy  the  rectorial  tithes,  but 
he  is  as  completely  entitled  to  smaU  tithes,  to  glebes,  and  residences, 
as  any  rector,  and  it  frequently  happens  that  viisaniges  are  weU  en** 
dowed  with  glebe  lands.  A  vicar  is  instituted  and  inducted  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  rector. 

Chaplain. — In  the  strict  or  original  meaning  of  the  word,  ftK«p>«|i^ 
signified  an  ecclesiastic  who  was  provided  with  a  chapel,  and  who 
performed  divine  service  therein ;  but  in  general  it  Is  now  understood 
to  mean  a  clergyman  who  officiates  in  the  private  residences  of  the 
nobility,  the  royal  &mUy,  and  the  monarch.  There  are  in  Tgng^^i^tf 
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fate  of  the  bishop  was  attributed  to  the  misconduct  of 
the  first  archdeacon^  "from  thence,"  Le  Neve  says, 
"  the  very  name  of  archdeacon  grew  so  mighty  odious 
to  the  people,  that  the  succeeding  bishop  thought 
proper  at  that  time  to  sink  the  title  and  vest  the  power 
in  the  prior  of  Dunholme;  but  after  some  time,  the 
memory  thereof  being  pretty  much  worn  away,  the  title 
and  office  were  resumed,  and  this  seems  to  be  about  the 
year  1188." 

Aldwine  and  Turgot  successively  exercised  the 
offices  of  archdeacons  and  priors  of  Durham,  and  were 
succeeded  by 

Michael,  who,  during  the  time  of  Bishop  Ralph, 
resumed  the  title  and  office  of  archdeacon  as  a  distinct 
person  from  the  prior  of  Durham. 

Robert  de  St.  Agatha,  occurs  1129  and  1131. 

Warow,  or  Wazo,  succeeded  in  the  year  1147,  and 

Rannulph  about  1150;  his  successor  was 

Lawrence,  D.  D.,  1163.  This  archdeacon  accom- 
panied Lawrence  the  prior  to  Rome,  to  advocate  the 
appointment  of  Hugh  Pudsey  to  the  vacant  see;  he 
died  April  11,  1176,  previous  to  which  event 

William  had  been  appointed,  in  1174,  to  the  office 
of  archdeacon. 


forty-eight  chaplains  to  the  queen,  who  are  called  *'  chaplains  in 
ordinary,"  and  each  receive  an  allowance  of  £30  a-year.  Clergymen 
who  officiate  in  the  army  and  navy,  in  the  gaols,  public  hospitals,  and 
workhouses,  are  also  called  chaplains. 

MiKiSTBRS. — At  district  churches  and  episcopal  chapels,  erected  at 
private  or  public  expense,  the  senior  officiating  clergyman  is  usually 
described  as  the  "minister;"  the  junior  as  "the  assistant  minister." 
Those  places  of  worship,  when  licensed  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
ore  as  much  an  integral  part  of  the  church  of  England  as  any  portion 
of  the  whole  establishment.  Perpetual  curates  are  sometimes  caUed 
"ministers." 

Cvft^TE. — ^The  members  of  this  class  amongst  the  clergy  represent 
when  non-resident,  and  assist  when  resident,  the  incumbents  of 
churches,  whether  they  be  vicars,  parsons,  deans,  or  archdeacons. 
Curates  are  licensed  or  admitted  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and 
though  nominated  by  the  incumbent  are  not  removable  at  his  pleasure. 
The  bishop  determines  the  salaries  of  curates  at  sums  varying  from 
£75  to  £160,  per  annum,  which  of  course  is  payable  by  the  incumbent. 
"  Cures  of  souls,"  where  there  is  no  incumbent,  are  called"  pexpetual 
curacies,"  as  happens  where  the  tithes  of  a  parish  are  impropriate, 
and  no  vicarage  endowed.  A  curate  exercises  all  the  clerical  functions 
as  completely  as  any  other  clergyman.  Probationary  curates,  that  is, 
curates  not  licensed,  may  be  removed  at  pleasure. 

Clebk. — A  clerk  in  orders  corresponds  to  the  name  of  priest  in  the 
church  of  Rome.  This  word  is,  in  fact,  only  an  abbreviation  of  the 
word  elerieut,  or  clergyman. 

Pabson. — ^A  parson  (persona  ecdesia)  denotes  a  clergyman  in  pos- 
session of  a  parochial  church. 

Dbacon. — ^A  deacon,  in  the  church  of  England,  is  a  dergyman  of 


John,  whose  name  appears  as  a  witness  to  a  deed  of 
Bishop  Hugh's,  in  1180,  was  the  next  archdeacon. 

BuRCHARD  DE  PuDSEY  Succeeded,  and  held  this  dig- 
nity until  his  death,  Dec.  6,  1196. 

AiMERiCK  DE  Talboys,  the  next  archdeacon,  was 
nephew  to  the  excommunicated  Bishop,  Philip  of 
Poictou.     He  was  succeeded  by 

Symeon,  whose  name  appears  to  a  grant  of  Bishop 
Richard's,  May  6,  1218. 

William,  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  William  de 
Lanim,  occurs  in  1219,  and 

Thomas  de  Axesty  in  1260,  who  was  succeeded  bv 

Richard,  or  Robert,  de  Sancta  Agatha;  he  was 
collector  of  the  tenths  in  the  diocese,  Sept.  7,  1266,  and 
his  name  appears  as  witness  to  a  charter  in  1271,  by  the 
name  of  Robert.     His  successor  was 

Anthony  Beck,  who  held  this  dignity,  1275 — 1283, 
in  which  latter  year  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Dur- 
ham. The  many  important  and  stirring  events  which 
occurred  in  the  diocese  during  the  episcopacy  of  the 
magnificent  and  arrogant  Beck,  are  given  at  length  else- 
where— see  page  46. 

William  de  Luda,  or  Lowth,  succeeded  Beck,  and 
was  installed  to  the  see  of  Ely,  in  1290. 

limited  qualifications,  entitled  to  preach,  baptise,  mairy,  and  bniy, 
but  not  to  give  the  sacrament.  No  independent  cure  of  souls  or  juris- 
diction is  given  by  the  church  to  a  deacon. 

Reader. — A  reader  is  not  a  regular  clergyman,  but  a  layman  of 
good  character,  licensed  by  the  bishop  to  read  prayers  in  churches  or 
chapels  where  there  is  no  clergyman. 


Pbitilbges  axd  Disabilities  of  the  Clebot. — ^The  clergy  are  the 
ministers  of  that  religious  system  which  is  by  law  established  in  this 
country.  Their  privileges  are  as  foUow  : — ^They  cannot  be  compeUcd 
to  serve  on  a  jury,  nor  to  appear  at  a  court  leet,  or  view  of  frank 
pledge ;  they  are  not  liable  to  serve  as  overseers  of  the  poor,  as  bailifis, 
reeves,  or  constables;  during  their  attendance  on  divine  service,  they 
are  privileged  from  arrests  in  civil  suits ;  and  it  need  hardly  be  added, 
that  they  are  exempt  from  all  military  duties.  Their  disabilities  are 
— they  are  incapable  of  sitting  in  the  hoiise  of  commons ;  priesthood 
is  indelible — a  man  may  forfeit  the  privileges  of  the  order,  but  he 
cannot  get  rid  of  its  liabilities ;  they  cannot,  without  a  bishop's  license, 
take  a  greater  quantity  of  land  to  farm  than  eighty  acres ;  trading  or 
commercial  contracts  entered  into  by  clergymen  are  void — ^but  this 
cannot  be  extended  to  the  publication  of  literary  or  scientiflc  works, 
being  their  own  composition,  nor  to  such  transactions  as  they  may 
find  necessary  to  carry  on  in  the  conduct  of  a  school ;  for  both  the  law 
of  the  land,  and  the  general  sentiments  of  the  public,  seem  to  &vour 
the  opinion  that  the  clergy  should  add  to  their  incomes  by  the  educa- 
tion of  youth,  as  weU  as  the  exercise  of  literary  qualifications.  A 
man  merely  in  deacon's  orders  does  not  incur  th6  liabilities  or  ei^oy 
the  privileges  of  the  priesthood;  and  he  may,  therefore,  withdraw 
from  the  sacred  profession,  and  pursue  any  other ;  but  in  modem  tunes 
it  does  not  often  happen  that  a  man  is  ordained  a  deacon  without  in 
due  eourse  being  ordained  a  priest. 
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S.  DE  Farlington  occurs  in  1296,  and 

William  de  S.  Botulpho  in  1300—1308. 

Thomas  de  Goldesburgh  occurs  in  1311.  He  died 
in  1333,  when  the  bishop  conferred  the  dignity  on  his 
nephew  Aumerick  de  Bellomonte,  but  the  king  disap- 
proved of  the  appointment,  and  nominated 

Robert  de  Taunton,  but  whether  he  enjoyed  the 
office  seems  uncertain,  though  the  king  repeated  the 
patent  by  way  of  confirmation.  He  died  in  1335,  and 
was  succeeded  by 

Thomas  de  Neville,  w^ho  occurs  July,  1340 — 1366. 
He  was  prebendary  of  Bole,  in  the  church  of  York ;  a 
prebendary  of  Hoveden,  and  of  Darlington,  in  this 
diocese ;  and  also  rector  of  Thorp  Basset,  in  the  county 
of  York.  He  died  in  1362,  and  was  succeeded  during 
the  same  year  by 

William  de  Westlee,  and 

Alexander  de  Neville  occurs  Jan.  12,  1870. 

Gabevan,  a  Roman  cardinal,  noted  by  Fox  in  his 
Book  of  Martyrs,  occurs  1376—1378. 

Wm.  be  Basingstoke  was  collated  Aug.  13,  1379, 

Agapitus  de  Coll'mpna  Cardinalis  S.  Priscje 
occurs  in  1380,  and 

Pileus  Cardinalis  S.  Praxedis  was  presented  by 
the  king  during  a  vacancy  of  the  see,  July  11,  1381. 

Thomas  de  Weston,  prebendary  of  Grindal,  York, 
and  one  of  the  prebendaries  of  Hoveden,  was  arch- 
deacon in  1393 ;  he  died  in  1408,  and  was  succeeded  by 

Alan  de  Newarke,  who  resigned  the  same  year;  his 
successor  was 

John  Hovingham,  L.  L.  D.  He  was  collated  Feb. 
16,  1408. 

John  Kempe  succeeded  on  the  13th  Oct.,  1417.  He 
was  promoted  in  1419  to  the  see  of  Rochester,  and  after- 
wards became  successively  bishop  of  Chichester,  London, 
York  and  Canterbury,  as  well  as  a  cardinal. 

RoBT.  Gilbert  was  promoted  by  the  crown,  and  in 
the  year  1436  was  elevated  to  the  bishopric  of  London. 

Wm.  le  Scroop  was  nominated  in  1437,  and  died 
May  5,  1463,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  same  year  by 

Ralph  Booth,  who  was  also  temporal  chancellor  of 
Durham  and  archdeacon  of  York.     He  died  in  1497. 

Thomas  Colston,  L.  L.  B.,  was  nominated  by  his 
uncle.  Bishop  Fox,  April  20,  1497 ;  on  his  resignation 
he  was  succeeded  by 

Roger  Leybourne,  on  the  S4th  Jan.^  1499.  He 
was  temporal  chancellor  of  Durham,  master  of  Pem- 
broke-hall, Cambridge,  and  a  prebendary  and  arch- 
deacon of  York ;  in  1604  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of 
Carlisle. 


John  Boernius,  a  Genoese  clerk,  was  obtruded  into 
this  dignity  by  the  pope ;  he  resigned  in  1516,  reserving 
to  himself  a  pension  of  fifty  pounds  per  annum. 

Wm.  Frankleyn,  B.  D.,  occurs  in  1681.  He  was 
temporal  and  spiritual  chancellor  to  the  Bishops  Ruthall, 
Wolsey,  and  Tunstall ;  he  was  also  master  of  St.  Giles 
Hospital,  Kepier,  and  held  the  rectory  of  Houghton 
and  other  preferments.  At  the  period  of  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  monasteries,  Frankleyn  was  called  upon  to 
surrender  a  portion  of  his  extensive  revenues  into  the 
king's  hands ;  he  died  about  the  year  1666,  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  celebrated 

Bernard  Gilpin,  B.  D.,  in  1566.  This  pious  and 
benevolent  ornament  of  the  church,  was  bom  in  Kent- 
mire,  Westmoreland,  in  the  year  1617.  From  his 
earliest  youth  he  gave  indications  of  that  studious,  ami- 
able, and  benevolent  character  which,  in  afl«r  years, 
earned  for  him  the  noble  title — ^the  Apostle  of  the  North. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  entered  upon  the  founda- 
tion of  Queen's-college,  Oxford,  where  he  made  great 
proficiency  in  all  the  learning  of  the  times ;  he  took  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  was  elected  FeUow  of  his  col- 
lege, and  on  the  erection  of  Christ's-coUege,  Cardinal 
Woisey  nominated  him  one  of  the  first  students  on  the 
foundation.  Gilpin  was  prevailed  upon  to  dispute  pub- 
licly against  Hooper,  bishop  of  Worcester,  and  against 
Peter  Martyr ;  this  controversy  led  him  into  close  in- 
vestigations, which  terminated  in  his  conversion  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation.  He  continued  to  pursue 
his  studies  at  college  until  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  his 
age,  when  he  was  appointed  by  Bishop  Tunstall  to  the 
vicarage  of  Norton,  in  the  diocese  of  Durham.  Still 
entertaining  doubts  on  certain  points  of  faith,  Gilpin 
resigned  Norton,  and  passed  three  years  abroad,  con- 
versing with  the  most  learned  men  in  the  various  places 
which  he  visited.  On  his  return  to  England,  in  1666, 
Bishop  Tunstall  gave  him  the  archdeaconry  of  Durham, 
to  which  the  rectory  of  Easington  was  annexed.  It  re- 
quired all  the  influence  of  the  bishop  to  protect  his 
nephew,  Gilpin,  from  the  persecutions  prevailing  at 
this  time  against  those  who  had  embraced  the  doctrines 
of  the  reformed  church.  Thirteen  charges  of  heresy 
were  drawn  up  against  the  archdeacon,  and  though  dis- 
missed by  the  bishop,  Gilpin  eventually  resigned  his 
appointment.  Soon  aft;erwards  Tunstall  presented  him 
with  the  rectory  of  Houghton-le-Spring,  where  Gilpin 
continued,  untU  the  period  of  his  death,  to  pursue  his 
honourable  and  useful  career;  and  an  account  of  the 
improvements  effected  in  his  semi-barbarous  parish,  and 
other  events  connected  with  his  apostoUc  mission,  will 
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be  detailed  when  treating  of  the  parish  so  intimately 
connected  with  his  name. 

John  Ebden,  B.  D.,  was  appointed  May  22,  1560, 
by  Queen  Elizabeth,  during  a  vacancy  of  the  see.  Eb- 
den  was  proctor  of  the  university  of  Cambridge,  and 
held  rich  benefices  in  the  diocese  of  Ely  and  Winchester. 
After  holding  the  appointment  for  about  three  years,  he 
exchanged  the  archdeaconry  of  Durham  with 

John  Pilkington,  B.  D.,  Dec.  5,  1563.  He  was 
brother  and  chaplain  to  Bishop  Pilkington,  and  held 
his  appointment  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1603. 

Wm.  Morton,  B.  D.,  was  collated  Nov.  19,  1603. 
He  was  rector  of  Long  Newton,  and  vicar  of  Newcastle, 
at  which  place  he  died,  and  was  interred  in  St.  Nicholas 
church,  July  18,  1620. 

Gabriel  Clark,  D.  D.,  collated  on  the  9th  Sept., 
1621,  having  resigned  the  archdeaconry  of  Northum- 
berland ;  he  was  a  prebendary  of  the  cathedral  for 
forty-two  years,  and  died  at  Durham,  May  10,  1662. 
Archdeacon  Clark  was  enthroned  as  proxy  for  Bishop 
Cosins,  and  was  one  of  the  eight  prebendaries  who  sup- 
ported the  canopy  over  the  head  of  King  Charles  I., 
when  he  was  at  Durham  on  his  way  to  Scotland.  Ga- 
briel Clark  was  succeeded  by 

Denis  Granville,  D.  D.,  dean  of  Durham,  who 
was  collated  Sept.  16,  1662 — see  page  251. 

Robert  Boothe,  B.  D.,  succeeded  May  15,  1691 ; 
he  was  also  dean  of  Bristol,  where  he  died,  and  was 
interred  Aug.  18,  1730. 

George  Saver,  M.  A.,  a  prebendary  of  the  tenth 
stall  in  Durham  cathedral,  was  appointed  Nov.  3,  1730; 
he  died  in  1761,  and  was  succeeded  by 

Samuel  Dickens,  D.  D.,  Jan.  8,  1762,  who  was  also 
one  of  the  prebendaries  in  the  cathedral.  He  died  in 
1791,  and  was  succeeded  by 

Benjamin  Pyb,  L.  L.  D.,  prebendary  of  Salisbury, 
and  vicar  of  Hart,  in  the  county  of  Durham.  He  died 
at  the  rectory  house,  Easington,  April  26,  1808,  in  the 
eighty-third  year  of  his  age.     He  was  succeeded  by 

Richard  Prosser,  D.D.     Doctor  Prosser  was  bom 


at  Market  Drayton,  Shropshire,  and  entered  upon  his 
studies  at  Oxford,  in  1767.  He  procured  the  degree  of 
B.  D.  in  1784,  and  in  Jan.  1792  was  presented  by  his 
college  to  the  rectory  of  All  Saints,  Colchester,  which 
he  vacated  in  1796,  on  being  collated  to  the  rectory  of 
Gateshead,  by  Bishop  Barriugton.  In  the  same  year 
he  proceeded  to  the  degree  of  D.D.,  and  by  the  patron- 
age of  the  bishop.  Doctor  Prosser  was,  in  1804,  collated 
to  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  Durham,  and  after- 
wards to  the  archdeaconry.  This  latter  preferment  he 
resigned  in  1831,  and  during  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
with  the  exception  of  his  official  residence  at  Durham, 
he  resided  at  his  beautiful  seat,  Belmont,  near  Hereford. 
Doctor  Prosser  was  also  a  prebend  of  Hereford,  and 
died  at  Belmont,  Oct.  8,  1839,  aged  82. 

Charles  Thorp,  D.  D.,  late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
University-college,  Oxford,  on  the  resignation  of  Dr. 
Prosser,  was  appointed  as  his  successor  to  the  archdea- 
conry of  Durham,  which,  by  an  act  of  parliament  passed 
in  1832,  was  separated  from  the  rectory  of  Easington. 
Doctor  Thorp  is  Warden  of  the  University  of  Durham, 
and  was  most  earnest  and  zealous  in  his  exertions  for 
the  establishment  of  this  northern  seat  of  learning.  He 
is  also  a  prebendary  of  the  cathedral,  one  of  the  trustees 
of  Lord  Crewe's  charities,  and  rector  of  Ryton,  in  the 
account  of  which  parish  opportunity  will  be  afforded  of 
more  fully  alluding  to  the  public  services  of  the  learned 
and  benevolent  divine. 


The  Archdeaconry  of  Northumberland  is  held  by  the 
venerable  William  Forbes  Raymond,  M.  A.,  and  in- 
cludes the  deaneries  of  Newcastle,  Corbridge,  Belling- 
ham,  and  Hexham :  the  venerable  George  Bland,  M. A. 
is  Archdeacon  of  Lindisfarne,  and  his  district  comprises 
the  deaneries  of  Bamburgh,  Norham,  Alnwick,  Mor- 
peth, and  Rothbury;  and,  though  in  the  diocese  of 
Durham,  a  further  notice  of  these  archdeaconries  be- 
longs more  appropriately  to  ^  history  of  the  county  of 
Northumberland. 
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COUNTY    OF    DURHAM; 

ITS  NATUKAl  PEODFCTIONS, 
CIVIL    AND    ECCLESIASTICAL    ESTABLISHMENTS, 

COMMEECE,  TRADE,  &e. 


SITUATION,    BOUNDARIES,     EXTENT, 

DIVISIONS,  &c. 


\tit  county  palatine  of  Durham  is  situated  princi- 
pally between  the  rivers  Tyne  and  Tees.  The  main 
portion  of  the  county  is  comprehended  between  64  deg. 
21  min.  and  55  sec.  north  lat. ;  and  1  deg.  8  min.  and 
2  sec.  west  Ion.  It  is  of  a  triangular  form,  bounded  on 
the  north  aud  north-west  by  Northumberland,  from 
which  it  is  for  the  most  part  separated  by  the  river 
Tyne  and  its  tributaries,  the  Stanley  Bum  and  the  river 
Derwent;  on  the  west  it  is  bounded  by  Cumberland 
and  Westmoreland,  from  the  former  of  which  it  is  partly 
separated  by  the  Crook  Burn,  a  feeder  of  the  Tees,  and 
from  the  latter  by  the  Tees  itself;  on  the  south  it  is 
bounded  by  Yorkshire,  from  which  it  is  separated 
throughout  by  the  river  Tees;  and  on  the  east  it  is 
bounded  by  the  German  ocean.  Its  greatest  length  is 
from  east  to  west — ^from  Seaton  Snook,  a  headland  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tees,  to  the  junction  of  the  Crook  Burn 
and  the  Tees,  on  the  boundary  of  the  three  counties  of 
Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  Durham,  48  miles ;  its 
greatest  breadth,  at  right  angles  to  the  length,  is  from 
the  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne,  at  South  Shields,  to 
Stockbum,  or  Sockburn,  on  the  Tees,  39  miles.  Its 
entire  area  is  not  much  more  than  half  of  that  of  the 
north  riding  of  Yorkshire,  whilst  its  population  is  fully 
a  third  more  numerous.     Until  within  the  last  few  years  P 
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the  county  consisted  of  1097  square  miles;  but  the 
7  and  8  Vic.  cap.  61,  entitled  "  An  Act  to  annex  de- 
tached Parts  of  Counties  to  the  Counties  in  which  they 
are  situated,"  that  portion  of  the  county  called  North 
Durham,  has  been  attached  to  Northumberland,*  so  that 
the  area  of  the  county  of  Durham  is  now  only  1012 
square  miles,  or  647,680  statute  acres.  By  an  Order 
in  Council,  dated  Jan.  24,  1837,  Hexhamshire  waff 
united  to  the  see  of  Durham,  and  Craikeshire  to  the 
see  of  York,  in  pursuance  with  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
mission Act  of  1836;  but  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishopric 
of  Durham  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  "  The 
Diocese." 

The  county  was  formerly  divided  into  four  wards  (or 
hundreds),  viz. :  Darlington,  Stockton,  Easington,  and 
Chester ;  but  under  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment passed  in  1829,  a  new  ward,  that  of  Durham, 
occupying  the  centre  of  the  county  was  formed.  In  the 
Boundary  Act,  however,  2  &  3  Will.  4,  c.  64,  which 
fixes  the  divisions  of  the  county  for  the  election  of 
members  of  parliamant,  the  old  arrangement  is  still 
recognised;  Stockton  and  Darlington  wards  forming 
the  southern,  and  Easington  and  Chester  wards  the 
northern  division. 

Modem  Durham  is  not  named  by  king  Alfred  in  his 

*  The  to'wnships  of  Tweedmouth  and  Spital,  which  formed  a  por- 
tion of  North  Durham,  were,  by  the  Municipal  CoTX>oration  Act, 
attached  to  the  borough  of  Berwick  upon  Tweed. 
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division  of  England  into  counties ;  it  originally  formed 
part  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Northumberland^  which 
at  one  time  included  all  the  eastern  coast  of  the  country 
extending  from  the  Humber  to  the  Frith  of  Forth. 
The  county  of  Durham  gradually  arose  from  the  pa- 
trimony of  the  churchy  and  derives  its  name  from  its 
chief  dty.  It  is  ecclesiastically  comprehended  in  the 
diocese  to  which  it  gives  name^  is  in  the  province  of 
the  archbishopric  of  Tork^  and  judicially  included  in 
the  northern  circuit. 

Besides  the  city  of  Durham^  the  county  includes 
seven  ancient  boroughs  by  charter  or  prescription^  vi2. : 
Hartlepool;  Barnard  Castle^  Auckland,  Darlington, 
Sunderland,  Stockton,  and  Gateshead.  The  present 
parliamentary  boroughs  are,  besides  the  city — Sunder- 
land, Gateshead,  and  South  Shields.  The  principal 
market  towns  include  the  city,  Staindrop,  Wolsingham, 
Stanhope,  Sedgefield,  and  Stockton. 

SURFACE. 

The  surface  of  the  county  is  of  an  irregular  and  hilly 
character,  except  along  the  north  bank  of  the  river 
Tees,  from  which  a  considerable  tract  of  rather  level 
country  extends,  widening  towards  the  sea.  Its  peculiar 
confirmation  is  favourable  to  picturesque  beauty,  and 
the  roads  through  the  different  valleys  of  the  county 
skirt  along  streams,  often  shaded  by  venerable  woods, 
encircling  the  ancient  feudal  castles  of  the  nobility,  from 
the  highest  tower  of  which  they  still  display  their 
banners.  Raby,  Wynyard,  Lambton,  Lumley,  Ravens- 
worth  castles,  and  others,  occupy  sites  of  great  beauty, 
generally  placed  half-way  up  the  hill,  backed  by  wooded 
heights  and  commanding  a  prospect  of  the  cultivated 
valleys  beneath  them.  The  western  part  is  overspread 
by  the  branches  of  the  Appeninea  of  England,  as  this 
ridge  of  hills  has  not  unaptly  been  called,  from  the  eastern 
slope  of  which  the  chief  rivers  of  the  county  flow.  The 
two  principal  branches  of  this  chain,  which  belong  to 
Durham,  are  separated  from  each  other  by  Weardale, 
the  valley  of  the  Wear ;  from  the  Yorkshire  hills  by 
Teesdale,  or  Teasdale,  the  valley  of  the  Tees ;  and  from 
those  of  Northumberland  by  the  valley  in  which  the 
Derwent,  a  feeder  of  the  Tyne,  flows.  Large  portions 
of  the  mountain  district  consist  of  moor-lands  covered 
with  heath,  or  as  it  is  here  termed,  '^  ling."  The  hills 
north  of  Weardale  have  the  name  of  Weardale  Forest, 
and  those  north  of  Teesdale  are  called  Teesdale  Forest ; 
but  they  are  bare  of  wood. 

The  moors  and  heaths  that  remain  are  mostly  in  the 


western  portion  of  the  county,  and  are  chiefly  occupied 
as  pasturage  for  sheep  of  the  black-faced  or  heath  kind, 
and  for  a  few  young  cattle  and  horses.  The  best  wooded 
part  of  the  county  is  the  vale  of  Derwent,  which  is  espe- 
cially adapted  to  the  growth  of  oak ;  but  it  produces 
also  ash,  elm,  birch,  and  alder,  and  a  quantity  of 
underwood,  principally  hazels. 

The  coast  forms  the  base  in  the  triangular  outline  of 
the  county;  near  the  southern  extremity  is  the  only 
very  prominent  headland  which  occurs  in  the  coast-line, 
namely,  the  bold  and  nearly  insulated  one  on  which  the 
ancient  town  of  Hartlepool  is  situated.  The  coast  thence 
to  Sunderland  is  much  embayed.  At  about  8  nules 
north  from  Hartlepool  is  Beacon  Point.  Between  Sun- 
derland and  South  Shields  the  coast  forms  a  lengthened 
promontory,  the  most  conspicuous  of  which,  called  Suter 
Point,  is  about  6  miles  south-east  of  South  Shields. 

The  principal  elevations  in  the  county  are  Kilhope 
Law  (2196  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea).  Cross  Ridge, 
Bolts  Law,  Baron  Hope,  Collier  Law  (1678  feet),  and 
Fatherly  Fell,  in  Weardale  Forest;  Pike  Law,  West 
Pike,  Manner  Gill  Fells,  and  Eglcstone  Bank,  in 
Teesdale  Forest;  Pontop  Pike,  on  Lanchester  Com- 
mon, south-east  of  the  valley  of  the  Derwent  (1018 
feet) ;  Down  HOI,  Lizard,  Fulwell  Hill,  and  Boldon 
Hill,  near  the  sea,  between  the  Tyne  and  the  Wear ; 
Maiden's  Paps,  Warden  Law,  or  Wordeslow  (632  feet). 
Low  Hills,  Hare  Hill,  and  Hartmoor,  near  the  sea, 
between  the  Wear  and  Hartlepool;  Wheatley  Hill, 
north-east  of  the  city  of  Durham ;  and  Brandon  Mount, 
south-west  of  the  city,  but  on  the  north  side  of  the 
valley  of  the  Wear  (875  feet). 

In  the  Government  Ordnance  Survey  of  1851,  the 
chief  point  of  triangulation  adopted,  was  at  Westerton 
Folly,  near  to  Bishop  Auckland,  the  longitude  of 
which  is  1  deg.  37  min.  16  sec.  west ;  latitude,  54  deg. 
40  min.  32  sec. : — ^Variation  of  the  magnetic  needle, 
24  deg.  43  min.  west.  The  next  nearest  points  used 
were  Merrington  steeple,  Aycliffe  steeple,  and  Conis- 
cliffe  spire.  Pontop  Pike  is  in  longitude,  1  deg.  45 
min.  35  sec.  west;  latitude,  54  deg.  52  min.  19  sec. 
north;  Brandon  Down,  near  to  the  village  of  East 
Brandon,  the  longitude  is  1  deg.  40  min.  13  sec.  west ; 
and  latitude  54  deg.  45  min.  25  sec.  north. 

RIVERS. 

The  chief  rivers  are  the  Tyne,  the  Wear,  and  the 
Tees,  with  their  tributaries.      The   Tyne  drains   the 
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northern  parts^  the  Wear  the  middle,  and  the  Tees  the 
southern. 

The  Tynb. — ^This  river  forms  the  northern  boun- 
dary of  the  county  for  about  18  miles,  from  the  junction 
of  the  Stanley  Bum  at  Wylam  to  the  sea,  and  its  naviga- 
tion extends  from  above  Newcastle  to  the  sea,  a  distance 
of  16  miles.  Its  Durham  affluents  are  the  Derwent 
and  Team  rivers,  and  the  Stanley  and  Hedworth  Bums. 

The  Derwent  rises  in  Northumberland,  and  flowing 
east,  reaches,  about  3  miles  from  its  source,  the  border 
of  Durham,  along  which  it  flows,  first  east  and  then 
north-east,  then  south-east,  and  then  north-east  again 
for  between  16  and  17  miles,  receiving  on  its  right  (or 
Durham)  bank  the  Nuckton,  Boltshope,  Baronhope, 
Hysop,  and  Herselop  Bums,  or  Becks,  the  two  latter 
uniting  before  entering  the  Denrent;  and  on  its  left 
(or  Northumberland)  bank  many  others.  At  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Milk  or  Milch  Burn  it  leaves  the  border 
(which  here  turns  ofi"  to  the  north),  and  flows  through 
the  county  for  about  9  miles  north-east,  till  it  again 
meets  the  border,  and  falls  into  the  Tyne  3  miles  above 
Newcastle.     Its  whole  course  is  about  29  miles. 

The  river  Team  rises  on  the  side  of  Pontop  Pike, 
and  flows  first  east-by-north  and  then  north-by-west 
about  13  miles  into  the  Tyne,  at  a  mile  above  Newcastle. 

The  Stanley  Bum  and  Hedworth  Burn  are  only  four 
or  five  miles  long. 

The  Wear  rises  near  Kilhope  Law,  and  flows  east 
and  south-east  above  4  miles  to  Burtree  or  Bowertree 
Ford.  In  this  part  of  its  course  it  is  known  as  the 
Kilhope  Bum,  and  is  joined  by  the  Welhope  and  Bum- 
hope,  and  some  other  burns.  From  Bowertree  Ford 
the  Wear  flows  east-by-south  18  miles  to  the  junction 
of  the  Bedbum  river,  passing  the  towns  of  Stanhope 
and  Wolsingham,  and  receiving  on  the  right  bank  the 
Irshope,  Harthope,  Dadree,  Swinhope,  Westenhope, 
Snowhope,  and  Bollihope  Bums  (the  last  of  which  re- 
ceives the  Harehope) ;  and  on  the  left  bank  the  Middle- 
hope,  Rookhope,  Stanhope,  Shittlehope,  Wescrow, 
HousUp,  and  Eals  Burns,  all  of  which  are  small.  The 
Wescrow  receives  the  Timstall  and  the  Thornhope.  The 
Bedbum  river  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Euden 
and  Shamberry  Becks,  and  subsequently  of  the  North 
Grain  Beck.  This  upper  part  of  the  course  of  the 
Wear  is  through  the  wUd  and  romantic  district  of 
Weardale,  bounded  on  each  side  by  high  hills.  From 
the  junction  of  the  Bedburn  the  Wear  flows  still  east- 
by-south  6  miles  to  Bishop  Auckland.  In  its  way  it  is 
joined  on  the  right  by  the  Lin  Bum,  on  the  left  by  the 
Bitch  Bum,  and  at  Bishop  Auckland  by  the  Gaunless, 


which  rises  on  Egleston  common,  and  has  a  course  of 
15  miles.  The  Gaunless,  near  its  source,  is  called  the 
Hyndon  Beck :  it  is  joined  in  its  course  by  the  Humber 
Beck.  From  Bishop  Auckland  the  Wear  turns  to  the 
north-east,  and  flows  in  a  very  winding  course  about  36 
or  37  miles  past  Durham  and  Chester-le-Street  into  the 
German  ocean  at  Sunderland.  Between  Bishop  Auck- 
land and  Durham  it  receives  the  Croxdale  Beck  and  the 
Shinkly  river  on  the  right  bank,  and  the  Stockley  Beck 
and  the  Browney  river  on  the  left.  The  Browney 
is  the  largest  of  these ;  it  rises  on  Satley  Common,  and 
flows  first  east  and  then  south-by-east  17  miles,  re- 
ceiving the  Pan,  the  Smallhope,  and  the  Derness 
(which  is  joined  by  the  Hedley)  Becks.  Below  Dur- 
ham the  Wear  receives  the  Stanley  Burn,  united  with 
the  Cock  Burn  on  the  left  bank,  and  the  Lumley  Burn 
on  the  right  bank,  all  at  or  near  Chester-le-Street. 
The  whole  course  of  the  Wear  may  be  estimated  at 
about  65  miles,  and  is  navigable  for  small  craft  for 
8  miles  above  Sunderland. 

The  Tees. — The  Tees  rises  in  Cumberland,  on  the 
slope  of  Cross  FeU  (2901  feet  high),  and  for  the  first 
few  miles  of  its  course  forms  the  boundary  between 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland.  It  is  joined  by  the 
Trout  and  Crook  Becks,  and  upon  its  junction  with  the 
latter  forms  the  boundary  of  the  county  of  Durham, 
separating  it  for  a  very  few  miles  firom  Westmoreland, 
and  throughout  the  remainder  of  its  course  firom  York- 
shire. The  general  direction  of  the  Tees  tiU  it  reaches 
Sockbum,  nearly  56  miles  from  its  source,  is  east-south- 
east; from  thence  it  flows  nearly  30  miles  north-east 
into  the  German  ocean,  its  total  course  being  between 
80  and  90  miles.  The  first  part  of  the  course  of  the 
Tees  to  Barnard  Castle  is  pretty  direct;  it  flows  through 
a  narrow  valley  in  a  hilly  country,  and  is  swelled  on  the 
right  or  Westmoreland  and  Yorkshire  bank  by  several 
becks,  or  small  rivers,  of  which  the  chief  are  the  Maize 
or  Marys,  the  Lune,  and  Balder  or  Baulder :  on  the  left 
or  Durham  bank  it  receives  the  Harwood  joined  with 
the  Langdon  Beck,  the  EttersgiU,  the  Bowles,  the 
Hadshope  or  Hudshope,  the  Egleston,  and  one  or  two 
others.  The  valleys  watered  by  these  several  afliuents 
of  the  Tees  open  laterally  into  the  valley  of  the  Tees, 
and  are  many  of  them  remarkable  for  picturesque  beauty. 
A  ridge  of  trap  rocks  across  which  the  river  flows  at 
Caldron  Snout,  at  the  juction  of  the  Maize  or  Marys 
Beck,  forms  a  series  of  falls  in  a  distance  of  596  yards, 
which  ofiisr  a  fine  contrast  to  the  still  water  of  The 
Wheel,  a  pool  or  lake  into  which  the  river  expands  just 
above.     At  High  Force,  or  Mickle  Force,  a  few  miles 
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lower  down,  another  ridge  of  coarse-grained  columnar  | 
basalt  crosses  the  river,  and  causes  another  fall  of  56 
feet.  Below  Barnard  Castle  the  course  of  the  river  is 
still  tolerably  direct  till  it  reaches  the  neighbourhood  of 
Darlington.  It  receives  in  this  part  of  its  course,  on 
the  right  bank,  the  Greta  from  Yorkshire,  and  on  its 
left  bank,  the  Grand  River,  or  Staindrop  Beck,  10  or 
1^  miles  long,  which  flows  through  Raby  Park  and  past 
the  town  of  Staindrop,  receiving  the  Forth  or  Sut  Beck. 
From  the  neighbourhood  of  Darlington  the  channel 
winds  very  much.  At  Croft  near  Darlington  it  receives 
a  considerable  stream  on  its  right  bank,  and  on  the  left, 
the  river  Skerne,  which,  rising  between  Durham  and 
Hartlepool,  has  a  very  winding  course  to  the  south- 
south-west,  of  more  than  25  miles,  receiving  several 
streams  by  the  way,  and  passing  the  town  of  Darlington 
just  before  its  junction  with  the  Tees.  The  Tees  does 
not  receive  anv  considerable  affluent  after  the  Skerne, 
except  the  Leven  from  Yorkshire.  It  passes  the  town 
of  Stockton,  below  which  it  receives  the  Hartburn  and 
BiUingham  Becks,  and  at  Greatham  Fleet,  near  its 
mouth,  the  Elmeldon  Beck  united  with  another  from 
Greatham.  The  wide  estuary  of  the  Tees  is  navigable 
for  colliers  and  other  large  vessels  up  to  Stockton,  and 
for  small  craft  several  miles  higher  up,  above  Yarm  in 
Yorkshire :  the  navigation  has  been  shortened  by  a  cut, 
by  which  a  considerable  bend  in  the  river  is  avoided. 

There  are  several  small  streams  which  flow  into  the 
sea  between  the  Wear  and  the  Tees.  They  are  called 
Deans,  as  Ryhope  Dean,  Seaham  Dean,  Dalton  Dean, 
Hawthorn  Dean,  Castle  Eden  Dean,  and  Hasledon 
Dean. 

ROADS. 

The  great  north  road,  from  London  to  Edinburgh 
and  the  north  of  Scotland,  crosses  the  county  from  south 
to  north.  It  enters  at  Croft  Bridge,  over  the  Tees, 
and  passes  through  Darlington,  Durham,  Chester-le- 
Street,  and  Gateshead,  crossing  the  Tyne  to  Northum- 
berland. There  are  two  other  roads  from  London  to 
Durham  city ;  they  branch  off  from  the  Glasgow  and 
Carlisle  mail  road  at  Scotch  Corner,  in  Yorkshire,  and 
enter  the  county  by  Piercebridge  over  the  Tees :  here 
they  divide,  the  right  hand  road  passing  through  the 
villages  of  Heighington  and  Eldon,  and  the  left  hand 


♦  We  have  ocular  demonstration,  that  the  magnificent  military 
waj  coming  from  the  south  is  in  fact  divided  just  at  Thomborough 
into  two  branches,  both  of  which  become  very  conspicuous,  not  far 
from  the  place.    The  one  goes  northward  directly  by  Piercebridge 


road  through  Bishop  Auckland.  They  reunite  a  few 
miles  below  Bishop  Auckland,  and  fall  in  with  the 
Edinburgh  mail-road  near  the  village  of  Sunderland 
Bridge,  about  four  miles  before  reaching  Durham.  The 
road  from  London  to  Sunderland  branches  off  from 
the  Edinburgh  mail-road  at  Thirsk  in  Yorkshire,  and 
proceeding  by  Yarm,  upon  leaving  that  town  crosses 
the  Tees  into  the  county,  and  proceeds  forward  to 
Stockton,  and  from  thence  to  Sunderland.  At  Bishop 
Wearmouth,  where  the  road  turns  off  to  enter  this  town, 
a  branch  proceeding  forward  runs  to  South  Shields, 
from  this  branch  another  branch  to  the  left,  or  west- 
ward, leads  to  Gateshead,  forming  a  commimication 
between  Sunderland  and  Newcastle.  From  the  city  of 
Durham  roads  lead  to  Sunderland,  ^through  Bishop 
Wearmouth ;  and  by  Bishop  Auckland  and  Standrop  to 
Barnard  Castle.  From  Barnard  Castle  a  road  leads 
along  the  valley  of  the  Tees  by  Middleton  in  Teesdale, 
to  Alston  Moor  in  Cumberland ;  and  from  DarHngton, 
one  by  West  Auckland,  Wolsingham,  and  Stanhope, 
above  the  vg^^ey  of  the  Wear  to  the  same  town.  From 
Wolsingham,  a  road  runs  northward  to  Hexham  in 
Northumberland,  and  another  to  Gateshead-;  and  from 
Gateshead  a  main  road  runs  along  the  south  side 
of  the  valley  of  the  Tyne  to  Hexham. — These  are  the 
principal  highways  throughout  the  county ;  and,  though 
deserted  by  the  Royal  Mail  and  the  numerous  stage 
coaches  since  the  introduction  of  railways,  these  roads 
continue  to  be  kept  in  good  repair.  The  various 
township  roads  of  the  county  are  of  the  ordinary  con- 
struction, and  require  no  particular  notice. 

WATLING  STREET. 

There  are  many  traces  yet  observable  throughout  the 
county  of  the  great  Roman  military  road — ^Watling 
Street,  which,  commencing  at  the  south-east  part  of  the 
coast  near  Dover,  extended  northwards,  passing  through 
the  counties  of  Durham  and  Northumberland  into  Scot- 
land. This  gigantic  undertaking  of  the  great  con- 
querors and  civilizers  of  the  world,  cannot  but  be  a 
subject  of  considerable  interest,  and  the  following  de- 
scription of  the  portions  which  still  remain  and  the 
exact  course  of  the  road  through  the  county,  is  carefully 
prepared  from  the  latest  official  surveys : — 

The  course  of  this  Roman  road*  through  the  county 


to  Binchester,  Ebchester,  Corbridge,  and  so  through  Northumber- 
land into  Scotland ;  the  other  passes  by  Greta  Bridge  to  Bowes,  and 
then  through  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland  to  Carlisle,  and  so  into 
Scotland  on  that  side. — Horsley'a  Britannia  Romana, 
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of  Dturham  and  Northumberland^  is  nearly  north-west 
from  Piercebridge  on  the  Tees,  to  Chew  Green  on  the 
Coquet,  a  distance  of  69  nules.  Watling  Street  runs 
within  about  SCO  yards  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Roman  station  at  Piercebridge ;  about  300  yards  from 
the  Tees,  the  line  joins  the  turnpike  road  to  Auckland, 
and  continues  along  it  with  yery  little  deviation,  first  on 
one  side  and  then  on  the  other,  to  Legs  Cross,  where 
the  stones  are  formed  of  the  basaltic  rocks,  and  near 
to  which  the  great  whynstone  dyke  crosses  the  way. 
About  10  furlongs  beyond  the  Cross,  we  come  to  the 
Royal  Oak,  where,  for  about  150  yards  the  public  way 
ceases  to  coincide  with  the  Watling  Street,  but  the 
traces  are  very  eyident,  and  the  straight  line  quite 
continuous. 

Proceeding,  we  reach  the  high  ground  at  Brusselton, 
running  about  200  yards  on  the  east  of  the  Gazebo, 
called  the  Folly.  From  Brusselton  Folly  it  is  probable 
the  road  would  have  been  continued  in  a  straight  line 
but  for  the  advantages  to  be  gained  in  passing  the  river 
Gaunless  at  a  very  favourable  spot,  where  it  is  free  from 
those  deep  sinuosities  for  which  it  is  remarkable.  An 
ancient  way,  called  Hummerbeck  lane,  crosses  the 
Watling  Street  at  Burn  House.  Crossing  the 
Gaunless  at  Fielding  Bridge,  about  130  yards  on  the 
east  of  the  present  Bridge,  Watling  Street  runs  very 
nearly  straight  to  Bishop  Auckland,  the  present  road 
coinciding  very  nearly  with  the  original  line,  entering 
the  town  by  Newgate,  or  as  others  conjecture,  entering 
by  the  market-place,  between  the  church  and  the  mar- 
ket-house. No  traces  of  the  road  can  be  discerned 
through  Bishop  Auckland  to  Binchester,  though  an 
examination  of  the  declivity  to  the  Gaunless  will  shew, 
that  it  could  not  conveniently  have  passed  further  to  the 
eastward  than  has  been  described.  The  Roman  way 
continues  visible  as  it  ascends  from  the  river  Wear, 
and  at  the  distance  of  about  1,000  yards  it  enters  a 
blind  lane,  and  passes  about  200  yards  below  the  church 
at  Hunwick.  A  little  further,  it  appears  to  enter  the 
lane  leading  to  Helmington  Hall,  and  continues  along 
it  as  far  as  the  spot  where  the  road  turns  off  to  the  west- 
ward. The  cottage  and  garden  on  the  west  side  are  on 
it,  and  its  traces  are  clearly  to  be  seen  down  to  the 
brook  at  Helmington  Hall,  both  at  the  cottage  and  in 
the  field  at  the  back  of  it.  At  the  hall  the  line  is  some- 
what on  the  western  edge  of  the  road,  as  it  ascends 
from  the  bridge,  and  continues  along  the  course  of  the 
road  to  Willington,  its  raised  bank  being  seen  some- 
times on  one  side  and  sometimes  on  the  other  of  the 
present  lane. 
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At  Willington  Bum  the  present  road  turns  to  the  east- 
ward, and  the  Watling  Street  continues  straight  across 
the  burn,  below  Milkinghope  Farm,  where  its  ridge  is 
visible  in  the  bum,  on  each  side  of  the  brook,  and  in 
the  fields ;  but  as  it  gains  the  summit  of  Milkinghope 
Bank,  it  bears  a  little  to  the  westward,  and  thence,  on 
the  east  side  of  a  fence,  straight  to  Oakenshaw  Farm, 
the  house  of  which  it  passes  about  110  yards  on  the 
west  of  it,  and  crosses  the  road  on  the  west  of  a 
large  pond. 

As  the  line  descends  the  hill  to  Stockley  Brook, 
it  is  almost  imperceptible,  but  is  seen  large  and  well- 
defined  on  each  side  of  the  brook,  and  may  be  traced 
in  the  uncultivated  parts  of  Weatherhill  Farm,  passing 
about  45  yards  on  the  east  of  the  house,  and,  gaining 
the  summit,  bears  a  little  to  the  eastward,  sufficient  to 
clear  the  top  of  a  deep  ravine  on  the  east,  which  ravine 
terminates  in  the  road  from  Wooley  to  Brancepeth. 
Proceeding  across  West  Brandon  Farm,  it  may  be 
indistinctly  traced  in  the  second  field  from  the  road, 
crossing  the  road  over  Brandon  Hill ;  though  were  it 
not  for  the  perfect  state  in  which  it  is  found  about  550 
yards  beyond  this  road  as  it  descends  across  the  Hill- 
house  Farm,  the  Watling  could  not  have  been  so  well 
ascertained  here;  in  one  part,  where  the  plough  has 
never  been,  the  ridge  seems  perfect,  with  the  exception 
of  the  top  stones.  Descending  Ragspeth  Wood,  the 
line  crosses  the  stream  about  100  yards  below  the 
junction  of  the  brooks,  and  when  the  river  assumes  the 
name  of  Demess,  or  Durness ;  proceeding  past  Hugh 
Farm,  in  a  gentle  curve,  the  Watling  crosses  the  road 
to  Ash,  or  £sh,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  on  the 
west  of  that  village ;  it  now  becomes  more  visible,  and 
runs  in  a  considerable  ridge  across  some  fields,  on 
the  east  of  WiUs-hiU,  and  along  the  road  towards 
Lanchester,  to  the  turn  oS  to  Hamstiels,  where  some 
doubt  exists  as  to  how  the  line  proceeded  to  the  adjoin- 
ing camp  or  Roman  station.  The  doubtful  part  of  the 
street  lies  on  each  side  of  the  site  of  the  Lanchester 
station,  from  the  Browney  river,  to  the  road  between 
Lanchester  and  Newbiggin,  which  it  is  evident  it  crossed 
a  little  above  the  entrance  to  Margery  Flat  House, 
along  the  west  edge  of  a  triangular  small  field  called 
"  The  Acre."  From  this  field  the  road  is  visible  enough, 
as  it  bends  gently  round  a  natural  contour  of  the  hill, 
and  descends  to  the  low  ground  between  the  Lizards 
and  low  meadows. 

Watling  Street  is  clearly  discemable  about  200  yards 
to  the  west  of  the  small  farm  house  called  Lizards,  and 
faint  traces  of  it  may  be  seen  till  we  come  to  the  tum- 
c  2 
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pike  road,  which  it  crossed  about  350  yards  on  the  west 
of  Esp  Green  Farm  House ;  crossing  the  road,  Watling 
Street  appears  to  bend  a  little  to  the  westward,  and  to 
run  about  30  yards  in  front  of  both  Low  and  High 
Woodside  houses.  From  the  cross  road  at  Iveston  the 
Watling  Street  runs  straight  towards  the  village  of 
Leadgate,  though  the  present  road  is  not  precisely  in 
the  middle  of  it,  but  first  seems  a  little  to  the  eastward, 
and  at  Leadgate  Farm,  so  far  to  the  eastward  of  it,  that 
the  remains  have  been  ploughed  out,  and  some  still 
exist,  close  to  the  wall  of  the  road  and  stack  yard. 
About  130  yards  north  of  the  farm  house,  we  attain  the 
highest  ground ;  here  the  road  appears  to  have  made  a 
slight  bend  to  the  eastward,  and  to  have  gone  straight 
to  the  next  higher  ground,  called  Bunker's  Hill.  In 
passing  the  village  of  Leadgate,  we  lose  the  traces 
of  the  line,  but  should  suppose  the  road  to  have  gone 
a  little  on  the  west  of  the  turnpike  gate  house  at  the 
cross  roads.  At  Bunker's  Hill  the  road  is  still  visible, 
though  the  stones  have  been  taken  off,  or  broken  up  for 
the  present  road,  with  which  it  seems  to  coincide,  and 
continues  to  be  identical  with  it  to  Ebchester. 

When  we  arrive  within  about  400  yards  of  Ebchester, 
where  there  was  a  Roman  station,  the  road  makes  a 
considerable  bend  to  the  eastward,  to  descend  the 
declivity  and  pass  the  brook  diagonally  to  advantage ; 
and  though  there  are  no  remains  of  the  Watling  Street 
to  be  seen,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  has  been 
the  line.  It  is  probable  that  there  were  two  gates  at 
Ebchester  through  which  the  present  road  runs  from 
Shotley  Bridge  to  Newcasde,  but  no  signs  of  them  are 
now  apparent.  From  faint  traces  of  a  ditch  running  to 
the  westward,  in  prolongation  of  the  north  and  south 
front,  it  is  probable  there  was  at  one  time  an  outwork 
on  that  side,  as  a  procestrium,  advancing  to  the  edge  of 
the  declivity  over  the  brook,  to  which  the  present 
road  supposed  to  be  the  Watling  Street  reaches. 
From  this  cross  road  it  is  presumed  that  the  Roman  way 
continued  down  to  the  river  on  the  east  side  of  the 
brook,  in  the  line  of  the  present  road,  and  the  narrow- 
ness can  only  now  be  accounted  for  by  the  brook  having 
washed  away  a  part  of  it  in  the  course  of  centuries ; 
no  signs,  however,  of  the  ancient  road  are  visible, 
except  the  suitableness  of  the  line. 

The  road  now  leaves  the  county  of  Durham  and 
enters  the  adjoining  county  of  Northumberland,  but  no 
remains  have  as  yet  been  discovered  to  point  out  the  pre- 
cise spot  at  which  Watling  Street  crossed  the  Derwent.* 

*  Surrey  of  the  Watling  Street,  Archselogical  Institute,  1850-51 ; 
Ordnance  Survey,  &c.,  &c. 


COUNTY    BRIDGES. 

The  construction  of  additional  bridges  in  the  county 
of  Durham  has  been  in  proportion  to  the  extension  of 
its  increased  trade  and  commerce.  Within  the  la<t 
twenty  years  above  forty  of  these  most  desirable  struc- 
tures have  been  erected  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  public.  There  are  now  no  less  than  one  hundred 
and  thirty-six  bridges  throughout  the  county,  the 
whole  of  which,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
county  surveyor,  Mr.  John  Howison,  are  maintained  in 
good  order  and  condition.  One  moiety  of  the  expense 
of  maintaining  the  bridge  across  the  Tyne  at  Newcastle 
is  paid  by  the  corporation  of  that  borough:  those  in 
the  following  list  of  bridges  of  the  county,  marked  *, 
are  partly  kept  in  repair  by  the  county  of  Northumber- 
land ;  and  those  marked  f  are  partly  kept  in  repair  by 
the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire : — 


Aldin  Grange 

*Alansford 

Auckland  St.  Helen 

Auckland  West 

fBamard  Castle 

Baydale 

Bitchbum 

tBlackwell 

Black-beck 

*Blanchland 

Blaydon 

Boldon  East 

Boldon  West 

Bradbury 

Bradley 

Brancepeth 

Browney 

Browney-bum 

Burdon 

Burn-hope 

Butterwick 

Carlebury 

Chapel  St.  John's 

Chester  New 

Chester-town 

Chester-bum 

Chester-dean 

Coatham  South 

Coatham  North 

Cockerton 

Conniscliffe 

Coundon 


Cowshill 

Coxhoe 

tCrofl 

Crook 

Dadryshield 

DarUngton 

Dent-bum 

Derwent 

Eastgate 

Edmondbyers 

Eels-beck 

Eels-nook 

fEggleston 

Eggleshope  Great 

Eggleshope  Small 

Elton 

Elvet 

Evenwood 

Fellgate 

Fenhall 

Fieldon  New 

Fieldon  Small 

Fishbum 

Floater's  Mill 

Four-Mile 

FramweUgate 

Frosterley 

Ful-beck 

Gaunless 

Gerrard's 

Gibbon's 

Gibside 
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Grant 

Hart-bum 

Harthope 

Haughton-le-Skern 

Heathry  Cleugh 

Hedworth 

Heworth 

Holdsforth 

Houghton-le-Spring 

Howden 

Humber-beck 

Hylton 

Irshope-burn 

Jarrow 

Ketton 

Lamesley 

Lanchester  High 

Langley 

Lanchester  Low 

Langdon-beck 

Londonderry 

tMiddleton,  Teesdale 

Neasham 

New-houses 

Newton  Cap 

Newbiggen 

Nickey  Nack 

Northgate 

Norton 

Oakley  Cross  Beck 

Oakley  Cross  West 

Ouseleap 

Oxen-le-Field 

fPiercebridge 

Pittington 

Pont-burn 


Raby 

Raby-beck 

Rushyford 

Segletch 

Shalters 

Shincliffe 

Shittlehope 

♦Shotley 

Snatterton 

South  Church 

Spinford 

Stanhope  Wear 

Stanhope  Town 

Staindrop  Church 

Staindrop  Town 

tStockton 

Stone-bridge 

Sunderland 

Temple  Town 

Team  High 

Team  Low 

Thorp 

Wallnook 

Walkerly 

Wascrow 

Wearshead 

Westgate 

Wbickham 

Whitton 

Whitworth 

Willow  Green 

fWinston 

Witton-le-Wear 

Wolsingham 

Woodham 

Yarm 


TURNPIKE    TRUSTS. 

An  Abstract  of  the  general  Statements  of  the  Income 
and  Expenditure  of  the  several  Turnpike  Trusts  in 
England  and  Wales,  from  Jan.  1st,  to  Dec.  Slst,  1850, 
was  laid  before  parliament  Nov.  26,  1852 ;  from  this 
document  it  appears  that  the  total  income  from  the 
twenty  Turnpike  Trusts,  in  the  county  of  Durham, 
amounted  for  the  twelve  months  to  £21,985  10s.  9d. 
Under  the  head  of  general  expenditure,  appear  for 
interest  of  debt,  £4,311  9s.  Id;  debts  paid  off, 
£1,585  Os.  7d. ;  and  for  sundry  charges  in  maintaining  the 
roads,  salaries,  &c.  £14,775  8s.— Total,  £20,671 12s.  8d. 
The  bonded  or  mortgage  debt  was  £112,977  18s.  2d.i 


amount  of  unpaid  interest,  £23,521  148.  lid. ;  floating 
debts,  £1,009  12s.  4d.  ;  balance  due  to  treasurers 
Dec.  Slst,  1850,  £30  12s.  3d.— Total  debts,  £137,537 
17s.  8d.  In  this  parliamentary  return,  Berwick  and 
Norham  and  Islandshires,  though  recently  attached  to 
the  county  of  Northumberland,  are  included  in  the 
Turnpike  Trusts  of  the  county  of  Durham ;  and  to 
each  seperate  trust  are  given  the  following  detailed 
particulars : — 

BisHOPWEARMOUTH  AND  NoRTON. — ^Wm.  Nimmo, 
surveyor ;  J.  S.  Robinson,  Bishop wearmouth,  clerk  ; 
Robt.  T.  Wilkinson,  treasurer.  Income — From  tolls, 
966/.  ISs.  4rf.  Expenditure — Manual  labour,  277/. 
88.  2d. ;  team  labour  and  carriage  of  materials, 
198/.  148. 6d. ;  materials  for  surface  repairs,  78/.  10^.  2d. ; 
damage  done  in  obtaining  materiab,  21.  13«. ;  trades- 
men's bills,  21/.  16«.  9rf. ;  law  charges,  11/.  10s.  lOd. ; 
interest  of  debt,  151/.  168.  Id. ;  surveyor's  salary,  70/. ; 
clerk's  do.,  20/. ;  treasurer's  do.,  10/. ;  incidentals, 
12/.  1S8.  2rf.— Total,  855/.  3«.  2d.  Bonded  on  mortgage 
debt,  3,000/.,  at  5  per  cent. ;  unpaid  interest,  9/.  14s.  2d. 
— ^Total,  3,009/.  14«.  2d.  Balance  in  treasurer's  hands, 
Jan.  1,  1850,  65/.  9«.  4rf.;  do.  Dec.  31,  1850, 
176/.  198.  6rf. 

Berwick  and  Norham  and  Islandshires. — ^George 
Hood,  surveyor ;  Wm.  WiUoby,  Berwick,  clerk ;  Alex. 
R.  Lowrey,  treasurer.  Income — From  tolls,  3,346/.  ISs. 
4d.;  incidental  receipts,  25/.  58.  6d. — Total,  3,371/.  18«. 
lOrf.  Expenditure — Manual  labour,  407/.  14s.  9d. ; 
materials  for  surface  repairs,  930/.  9^.  5d.;  damage 
done  in  obtaining  materials,  95/.  l8.  Id. ;  tradesmen's 
bills,  99/.  08.  5d. ;  law  charges,  18/.  158.  lOd. ; 
interest  of  debt,  1,617/.  28.;  improvements,  5/. 
incidental  expenses,  26/.  S8.  Id.;  surveyor's  salary, 
105/.;  clerk's  do.,  50/.;  treasurer's  do.,  60/. — 
Total,  3,414/.  7«.  Id.  Bonded  or  mortgaged  debt, 
including  800/.  at  4J  per  cent.,  29,783/.  at  5  per 
cent,  interest;  unpaid  interest,  985/.  10«. — Total, 
30,718/.  108.  Arrears  of  tolls  for  current  year, 
71/.  28.  6d.;  arrears  of  former  years,  914/.  7«. ; 
balance  in  treasurer's  hand,  Jan.  1, 1850, 3,551/.  9«.  Id. ; 
do.  Dec.  31,  1850,  3,609/.  0*.  lOrf.— Total  asset 
4,494/.  108.  id. 

Borough  Bridge  and  Durham  (Part). — John 
Trotter  and  Jervis  Robinson,  surveyors;  Thomas  Bowes, 
Darlington,  clerk;  John  C.  Backhouse,  treasurer. 
Income — From  tolls,  943/   6«.  8d. ;    from  fines,  15#. ; 
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incidentals,  i;.  i6«.  6d.—Totsl,  9452.  lis.  itd.  Eaymidi- 
ture — ^Manual  labour,  140/.  10«.  9d. ;  team  labour  and 
caxriage  of  materials,  §4/.  5«.  9,d, ;  materials  for  sur- 
face repairs,  75/.  15«.  bd. ;  tradesmen's  biUs,  29/.  1«. 
1<]?. ;  interest  of  debt,  190/.  6tf. ;  debts  paid  off,  335/. 
incidental  expenses,  42/.  17«.  6(/. ;  surveyor's  salary, 
75/. ;  clerk's  do.,  80/.— Total,  972/.  l&s.  llrf.  Bonded 
or  mortgaged  debt,  3,720/.  at  5  per  cent.  Balance  in 
treasurer's  hands,  Jan.  1,  1850,  366/.  19«. ;  do., 
Dec.  81,  1850,  340/.  0«.  3rf. 

Bowxs  AND  SuNDEBLAND  Bridge. — ^Jobn  Trotter 
and  Robert  Scaife,  surveyors;  John  D.  Holmes, 
Barnard  Castle,  clerk ;  J.  Backhouse  &  Co.,  treasurers. 
Income — From  tolls,  902/.  16«.  2d. ;  incidental  receipts, 
28/.  U.  6rf.— Total,  930/.  lis.  8rf.  Expenditure— 
Manual  labour  430/.  12«.  8d. ;  team  labour  and  carriage 
of  materials,  203/.  18«.  lOd. ;  materials  for  surface  repairs, 
77/.  bs.  8</.;  interest  of  debt,  9/.  11«.  Id.;  incidental  ex- 
penses, 56/.  Is.  Sd. ;  surveyor's  salary,  90/. ;  clerk's  do., 
30/.— Total,  897/.  9*.  6d.  Bonded  or  mortgaged  debt, 
100/.,  at  5  per  cent;  arrears  of  tolls  for  current  year, 
12/.  Ss.  lOd. ;  arrears  of  former  years,  6/.  6$.  6d. ; 
balance  in  treasurer's  hands,  Jan.  1, 1850, 284/.  2«.  lOd.; 
do.  Dec.  31, 1850,  317/.  11«.     Total  assets,  836/.  U.  %d. 

Cattebick  Bbidge  to  Durham. — ^Thos.  Harrison, 
James  Drummond,  and  Peter  Reed,  surveyors ;  Joseph 
R.  Wilson,  Stockton,  derk ;  Wm.  Skinner,  treasurer. 
Income — ^From  tolls,  1,211/. ;  parish  composition  in  lieu 
of  statute  duty,  26/.  4«.  Id.  ;  fines,  2/.  ;  incidental 
receipts,  16/.  10«. — Total,  1,255/.  14«.  Id.  Expenditure 
— Manual  labour,  211/.  5^  Id.;  team  labour  and  car- 
riage of  materials,  87/.  49.  hd. ;  materials  for  surface 
repairs,  235/.  8«. ;  damage  done  in  obtaining  materials. 
Is.  6d. ;  tradesmen's  biQs,  26/.  6s.  lOd. ;  interest  of  debt, 
847/.  16s.  Id.;  incidental  expences,  79/.  8^.  6d.; 
surveyor's  salary,  162/.;  clerk's  do.,  6©/. — Total, 
1,149/.  11«.  llrf.  Bonded  or  mortgaged  debt,  7,170/., 
at  5  per  cent.  Balance  in  treasurer's  hands,  Jan.  1, 
1850,  64/.  I6s.  9d. ;  do.,  Dec.  81,  1850,  170/.  19«.  bd. 

Darlington,  or  Angel  Inn  and  Barton  Lane 
End.— Wm.  Smith,  surveyor ;  Francis  Mewbum,  Dar- 
lington, clerk;  Jonathan  Backhouse,  &Co.,  treasurers. 
Income— Yiom  tolls,  650/. ;  parish  composition  in  lieu 
of  statute  duty,  7/.  9«.  Id. ;  estimated  value  of  statute 
duty  performed,  18/.;  incidental  receipts,  5/. — Total 
680/.  9s.  7d.  E3^>enditure—Msamai  labour,  98/.  7s.  ftd. ; 
team  labour  and  carriage  of  materials,  5/.  4«.  6d.; 


materials  for  surface  repairs,  18/.  19«.  2c/. ;  tradesmen's 
bills,  13/.  Ss.  Id.;  interest  of  debt,  371/.  6s.  lid.; 
incidental  expenses,  26/.  Os.  2d. ;  estimated  value  of 
statute  duty  performed,  18/. ;  surveyor's  salary,  20/. ; 
clerk's  do.,  20/. — Total,  586/.  Is.  6d.  Bonded  or  mort- 
gaged debt,  13,926/.  10^.  at  4  and  5  per  cent. ;  unpaid 
interest,  3,059/.  lbs.  lOrf.— Total,  16,986/.  5*.  lOrf.  Ar- 
rears of  parish  composition  for  current  year,  10/.  16«.  6rf. ; 
arrears  of  other  receipts  for  current  year,  5/,  Balance 
in  treasurer's  hands,  Jan.  1,  1850,  176/.  I8s.  Id. ;  do., 
Dec.  31, 1850, 271/.  6s.  8rf.— Total  assets,  287/.  fe.  8d. 

CocKERTON  Bridge  District. — John  Trotter  and 
George  Davison,  surveyors ;  Thomas  Bowes,  Darling- 
ton, clerk;  Wm.  Skinner,  treasurer.  Income — From 
tolls,  320/.  Expenditure — Manual  labour,  50/.  2s.  IQd. ; 
team  labour  and  carriage  of  materials,  27/.  Is. ;  materials 
for  surface  repairs,  47/.  lis.  3d.;  tradesmen's  bills, 
8/.  9s. ;  interest  of  debt,  52/.  Ids.  4</. ;  debts  paid  off, 
100/.;  incidental  expenses,  22/.  8s.  lid.;  surveyor's 
salary,  40/.;  clerk's  do.,  15/.— Total,  363/.  lis.  4d. 
Bonded  or  mortgaged  debt,  1,000/.,  at  5  per  cent 
Balance  in  treasurer's  hands,  Jan.  1, 1850,  98/.  199.  4rf. ; 
do.  Dec.  31,  1850,  56/.  6s. 

Darlington  District. — John  Trotter  and  George 
Davison,  surveyors;  Thomas  Bowes,  Darlington, 
clerk ;  Wm.  Skinner,  treasurer.  Income — From  tolls, 
272/. ;  incidental  receipts,  2/.  8s.  7(/.— Total,  274/.  8s.  7rf. 
Expenditure — Manual  labour,  45/.  lis.  lOd.;  team 
labour  and  carriage  of  materials,  24/.  lOs.  6d. ;  mate- 
rials for  surface  repairs,  51/.  14s.  Id. ;  tradesmen's  bills, 
13/.  Os.  bd. ;  interest  of  debt,  5/. ;  incidental  expences, 
29/.  lis.  Id. ;  surveyor's  salary,  50/. ;  clerk's  do.  40/. — 
Total,  259/.  14s.  Id.  Bonded  or  mortgaged  debt,  100/. 
at  5  per  cent.  Balance  in  treasurer's  hands,  Jan.  1, 
1850,  441/.  lis.  Id. ;  do.  Dec.  31, 1850,  456/.  lis.  Id. 

Dbrwent  and  Shotlby  Bridge. — W.  Coupland, 
surveyor ;  John  Clayton,  Newcastle,  derk ;  Peter  An- 
nandale,  treasurer.  Income — From  tolls,  694/. ;  parish 
composition  in  lieu  of  statute  duty,  86/. — ^Total,  780/. 
JSrpem/tVt^r^-— Manual  labour,  154/.  14«.  lid. ;  team 
labour  and  carriage  of  materials,  82/.  lbs.  Id.;  mate- 
rials for  sur&ce  repairs,  8/.  9s.  9d. ;  damage  done  in 
obtaining  materials,  15^. ;  tradesmen's  bills,  I2s.  6d. ; 
interest  of  debt,  184/.  19s.  6d. ;  incidental  expences, 
16/.  lOs.  2d. ;  surveyors's  salary^  25/.— Total,  478/.  I6s. 
Id.  Bonded  or  mortgaged  debt,  13,838/.,  at  4  per 
cent.,  reduced  from  5  per  cent,  by  consent ;   floating 
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debts,  700/.  19*.  3d.;  unpaid  interest,  5,065/.  17 s.  llrf. 
— Total,  19,604/.  17*.  2d,  Arrears  of  former  years, 
368/.  13*.  4d,;  balance  due  treasurer,  Jan.  1,  1850, 
213/.  10*.  8^. ;  balance  in  treasurer's  hands,  Dec.  31, 
1850,  92/.  12*.  &/.— Total  assets,  461/.  5*.  9d. 

Durham  and  Shotley  Bridge. — ^Adam  Shute  and 
Greorge  Thompson,  surveyors ;  John  Hutchinson,  Lan- 
chester,  clerk ;  Nicholas  Greenwell,  treasurer.  Income 
— From  tolls,  574/.  3*.  4rf. ;  parish  composition  in  lieu 
of  statute  duty,  48/. ;  fines,  2*.  6rf.— Total,  622/.  5*.  lOrf. 
Expenditure — Manual  labour,  64/,  17*.  7rf. ;  team 
labour  and  carriage  of  materials,  49/.  6*.  Id. ;  mate- 
rials for  surface  repairs,  46/.  13*.  9d. ;  tradesmen's 
bills,  21/.  0*.  llrf. ;  law  charges,  28/.  8*.;  interest  of 
debt,  28/.  0*.  6d. ;  debts  paid  off,  300/. ;  incidental 
expenses,  26/.  16*.  Id;  surveyor's  salary,  12/.;  clerk's 
do.,  5/.  5*. ;  treasurer's  do.,  5/. — Total,  587/.  8*.  5rf. 
Bonded  or  mortgaged  debt,  300/.,  at  5}  per  cent; 
balance  in  treasurer's  hands,  Jan.  1,  1850,  263/.  2*.  Id; 
do.  Dec.  31,  1850,  297/.  19*.  6d. 

Durham  and  Tyne  Bridge. — John  Robinson,  sur- 
veyor ;  Joseph  W.  Swinburne,  Gateshead,  clerk ;  Thos. 
Easton,  treasurer.  Income — From  tolls,  1,980/.;  inci- 
dental receipts,  124/.  13*.  2rf.— Total,  2,104/.  13*.  2d, ; 
Expenditure — Manual  labour,  544/.  7*.  6d. ;  team 
labour  and  carriage  of  materials,  398/.  5*.  5d, ;  mate- 
rials for  surface  repairs,  116/.  10*.;  damage  done  in 
obtaining  materials,  1/. ;  tradesmen's  bills,  72/.  10*.  3d, ; 
law  charges,  20/.  16*.  8d;  interest  of  debt,  79/.  16*.  8d; 
debts  paid  off,  250/. ;  incidental  expenses,  233/.  9*.  6d, ; 
surveyor's  salary,  100/. ;  clerk's  do.,  50/. ;  treasurer's 
do.,  30/. — Total,  1,896/.  16*.  Bonded  or  mortgaged 
debt,  1,550/.,  at  4  J  per  cent.  Arrears  of  former  years, 
200/. ;  balance  due  to  treasurer,  Jan.  1,  1850, 7/.  0*.  4d. ; 
balance  in  treasurer's  hands,  Dec.  81,  1850,  200/.  16*. 
10c/.— Total  assets,  400/.  16*.  lOd. 

Edmondbyers. — Matthew  Robson,  surveyor ;  Nicholas 
Burnett,  Black  Hedley,  clerk;  Rev.  Joseph  Forster, 
treasurer.  Income — From  tolls,  481/.  5*.  3d, ;  parish 
compensation  in  lieu  of  statute  duty,  12/.;  estimated 
value  of  statute  duty  performed,  4/. — Total,  497/.  5*. 
3d.  Expenditure — Manual  labour,  including  contract 
work,  189/.  4*.  lOd, ;  team  labour  and  carriage  of 
materials,  58/.  12s.  9d, ;  tradesmen's  bills,  21,  19*.  4rf. ; 
interest  of  debt,  51, ;  debts  paid  off,  100/. ;  incidental 
expenses,  1/.  18*.  9d, ;  estimated  value  of  statute  duty 
performed,  4/. ;  surveyor's  salary,  5/. ;  clerk's  do.  10/. — 

VOL.*  I. 


Total,  376/.  15*.  8d.  Bonded  or  mortgaged  debt,  2,068/. 
No  interest  been  paid. — ^Balance  in  treasurer's  hands, 
Jan.  1,  1850,  67/.  18*.  4d.;  do.  Dec.  31,  1850,  187/. 
17*.  llrf. 

Egleston  Coal  Road. — John  Finley,  surveyor, 
George  Benson,  Egleston,  clerk ;  Wm.  Skinner,  Jun., 
treasurer.  Income — ^From  tolls,  656/. ;  incidental 
receipts,  9/.  4*. — Total,  665/.  4*.  Expenditure — Man- 
ual labour,  91/.  12*. ;  team  labour  and  carriage  of 
materials,  117/.  13*.  9d.;  materials  for  surface  repairs, 
152/.  12*.  9d, ;  tradesmen's  bills,  14/.  19*.  7d, ;  interest 
of  debt,  109/.  8*.  lid.;  debts  paid  off,  60/.  0*.  7c/.; 
incidental  expenses,  13/.  3*.  3c/.;  surveyor's  salary, 
21.  2*. ;  clerk's  do.,  21/.— Total,  582/.  12*.  lOd.  Bond- 
ed or  mortgage  debts,  2,128/.  19s.,  at  5  per  cent. 
Balance  in  treasurer's  hands,  Jan.  1, 1860, 85/.  17*.  lOcf. ; 
do.  Dec.  31,  1850,  168/.  9*. 

Gateshead  and  Hexham. — G.  H.  Burnett,  surveyor, 
Jasper  Gibson,  Hexham,  clerk ;  James  Donaldson  Bell, 
treasurer.  Income — From  tolls,  959/.  3s.  Id. ;  inciden- 
tal receipts,  32/.  19*.  6rf.— Total,  992/.  3*.  Id, ;  Expen- 
diture— Manual  labour,  443/.  1*.  Id. ;  team  labour  a^d 
carriage  of  materials,  153/.  5*.  %d, ;  materials  for  surface 
repairs,  144/.  17*.  9d. ;  tradesmen's  biUs,  52/.  12*.  7rf.; 
law  charges,  12/.  10*.  Id.;  improvements,  21/.  6*.; 
incidental  expenses,  43/.  2*.  lOrf. ;  surveyor's  salary, 
70/.;  clerk's  do.,  38/.  7*.  8rf. ;  treasurer's  do.,  10/. — 
Total,  989/.  4*.  Bonded  or  mortgage  debt,  2,950/., 
no  interest  been  paid;  floating  debts,  78/.  4*.  9d. — Total, 
3,028/.  4*.  9d.  Arrears  of  tolls  for  current  year,  130/. 
15*.  4c/. ;  arrears  of  former  years,  28/.  13*.  Balance  in 
hands  of  treasurer,  Jan.  1,  1850,  1/.  2*.  2d. ;  do.  Dec. 
31,  1850,  4/.  1*.  3c/.— Total  assets,  163/.  9*.  Id. 

LoBLEY  Hill. — G.  H.  Burnett,  surveyor ;  Thomas 
Holden  Bates,  Wolsingham,  derk ;  Nicholas  Green  well, 
treasurer.  Income — From  tolls,  1,914/.  16*.  6flf. ;  parish 
composition  in  lieu  of  statute  duty,  202/.  8*. ;  inciden- 
tal receipts,  94/.  18*.  6c/.— Total,  2,504/.  8*.  9d. 
Expenditure — Manual  labour,  841/.  3*. ;  team  labour 
and  carriage  of  materials,  257/.  2*.  2d. ;  materials  for 
surface  repairs,  330/.  18*.  4c/. ;  damage  done  in  obtain- 
ing materials,  31.  15*. ;  tradesmen's  bills,  102/.  8*.  Id. ; 
law  charges,  20/.  9*.  4c/. ;  interest  of  debt,  412/.  14*.  6c/.; 
incidental  expenses,  65/.  16*.  Id. ;  surveyor's  salary, 
133/.  17*.  8c/. ;  clerk's  do.,  8/. ;  treasurer's  do.,  60/. — 
Total,  2,528/.  19*.  lid.  Bonded  or  mortgaged  debt, 
8,555/.  at  5  per  cent. ;  unpaid  interest,  11,790/.  7*. — 
D  2 
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Total,  20,845/.  7«.  Arrears  of  tolls  for  current  year, 
159/.  88.  Sd. ;  arrears  of  parish  composition  for  current 
year,  134/.  Ids.  6d.;  arrears  of  former  years,  114/.  11«. 
4d.  Balance  in  treasurer's  hands,  Jan.  1,  1850,  612/. 
U.  9rf. ;  do.,  Dec.  31,  1850,  587/.  10«.  7d.  Total  assets, 
996/.  98.  8d. 

South  Shields. — George  Gilmore,  surveyor ;  Thos. 
W.  Keenlyside,  Newcastle,  and  Chas.  Richard  Fell, 
Sunderland,  clerks ;  Robert  Dawson,  treasurer.  In- 
come— From  tolls,  402/.  9^.  2d.;  incidental  receipts, 
63/.  188.  6(/.— Total,  466/.  2«.  8d.  Expenditure— 
Manual  labour,  108/.  Os.  8d. ;  team  labour  and  carriage 
of  materials,  64/.  l8.  5d. ;  materials  and  surface  repairs, 
25/.  19«.  6d.;  damage  done  in  obtaining  materials,  13s. 
Id.;  tradesmen's  biUs,  27/.  lis.  lid.;  law  charges,  8/. 
IBs.  8d. ;  interest  of  debt,  132/. ;  incidental  expenses, 
including  22/.  16«.  6(/.,  loss  by  bankruptcy  of  late  sur- 
veyor, 35/.  88.  4rf. ;  surveyor's  salary,  30/. ;  clerk's  do., 
15/.;  treasurer's  do.,  10/. — Total,  457/.  14«.  Id. 
Bonded  or  mortgage  debt,  3,300/.  at  5  per  cent. ; 
unpaid  interest,  2,638/. — Total,  5,938.  Balance  in  trea- 
surer's hands,  Jan.  1,  1850,  366/.  lis.  8d. ;  do.,  Dec. 
31,  1850,  375/.  58.  9d. 

Stockton  and  Barnard  Castle. — John  Trotter  and 
John  Robinson,  surveyors ;  Thomas  Bowes,  Darlington, 
clerk ;  Wm.  Skinner,  treasurer.  Income — From  tolls, 
853/.  58.  8d. ;  parish  composition  in  lieu  of  statue  duty, 
195/. — Total,  1,048/.  58.  8d.  Expenditure — Manual 
labour,  170/.  12^.  6d. ;  team  labour  and  carriage  of 
materials,  93/.  28,  8d.;  materials  for  surface  repairs, 
175/.  108.  4d. ;  damage  done  in  obtaining  materials, 
4/.  l8. ;  tradesmen's  bills,  19/.  158. 6d. ;  interest  of  debt, 
178/.  16«. ;  debts  paid  off,  200/. ;  incidental  expenses, 
51/.  13s.  5d. ;  surveyor's  salary,  70/. ;  clerk's  do.,  20/. 
— Total,  983/.  lis.  Bonded  or  mortgaged  debt,  3,525/. 
at  5  per  cent.  Balance  in  treasurer's  hands,  Jan.  1, 
1850,  275/.  55.  6d. ;  do.  Dec.  31, 1850,  340/.  Os.  2d. 

Sunderland  and  Durham. — E.  N.  Grace,  survey- 
or ;  Robert  Thos.  Wilkinson,  Bishopwearmouth,  clerk ; 
Robert  Rennie,  treasurer.  Income — From  tolls,  1,137/. 
18*.  4d. ;  incidental  receipts,  15/. — Total,  1,152/.  18s. 
Ad.  Expenditure — Manual  labour,  329/.  15*.  8d. ;  team 
labour  and  carriage  of  materials,  189/.  14*.  5d. ;  mate- 

*  The  total  receipts  from  the  Turnpike  Trusts  in  England  and 
Wales  were,  in  1847,  £1,283,878;  expenditure,  £1,297,461  :  bonded 
debt,  £6,483,081 ;  unpaid  interest,  £1,293,734.  In  1848,  income 
£1,211,366;  expenditure,  £1,225,716:  bonded  debt,  £6,369.220;  un- 


rials  for  surface  repairs,  25/.  11*.  lOrf.;  tradesmen's 
bills,  100/.  5*.  Id. ;  law  charges,  12/.  7*. ;  interest  of 
debt,  65/.  15*.  6c/.;  debts  paid  off,  240/.;  incidental 
expenses,  3/.  19*.  6(/. ;  surveyor's  salary,  80/. ;  clerk's 
do.,  25/. ;  treasurer's  do.,  25/.— Total,  L,097/.  9*.  Bond- 
ed or  mortgaged  debt,  1,110/.  at  5  per  cent.;  floating 
debts,  30/. ;  unpaid  interest,  22/.  10*.— Total,  1,162/. 
10*.  Balance  in  treasurer's  hands,  Jan.  1,  1850,  20J/. 
10*.  8d. ;  do.,  Dec.  31,  1850,  257/. 

Wearmouth  Bridge  to  Tyne  Bridge  and  Branch. 
— George  Gilmore,  surveyor ;  J.  S.  Kobinson,  Bishop- 
wearmouth, clerk ;  R.  T.  Wilkinson,  treasurer.  Income 
—From  tolls,  1,584/.  8*.  6rf.;  incidental  receipts, 
56/.— Total,  1,640/.  8*.  6c/.;  JErjocm/tYwrc- Manual 
labour,  395/.  18*.  5rf. ;  team  labour  and  carriage  of 
materials,  142/.  0*.  8d. ;  materials  for  surface  repairs, 
104/.  17*.  7rf. ;  damage  done  in  obtaining  materials, 
1/.  8*.  Id. ;  tradesmen's  bills,  96/.  9*.  4rf. ;  law  charges, 
27/.  11*.;  interest  of  debt,  368/.  19*.  6rf.;  incidental 
expenses,  128/.  8*.  3rf. ;  surveyor's  salary,  80/. ;  clerk's 
do.,  20/.,  treasurer's  do.,  30/.— Total,  1,395/.  12*.  lOd. 
Bonded  or  mortgaged  debt,  7,379/.  9*.  2d.,  at  6  per 
cent. ;  floating  debts,  200/.  8*.  4rf.— Total,  7,579/.  17*.  6</. 
Balance  due  treasurer,  Jan.  1,  1850,  58/.  17*.  6rf.; 
balance  in  treasurer's  hands,  Dec.  31, 1850, 185/.  18*.  2d 

West  Auckland. — Henry  Wilson  and  John  Bewick, 
surveyors ;  Jasper  Gibson,  Hexham,  clerk ;  Northum- 
berland and  Durham  District  Bank,  treasurers.  In- 
come— From  tolls,  664/.  11*.  3rf. ;  parish  composition 
in  lieu  of  statute  duty,  80/.  2*.  Orf. ;  incidental  receipts, 
21/.  2*.— Total,  765/.  16*.  9rf.  Expenditure— lA^u^ 
labour,  401/.  9*.  7rf. ;  team  labour  and  carriage  of 
materials,  110/.  5*.  8d.;  materials  for  surface  repairs, 
18/.  7*.  8d. ;  damage  done  in  obtaining  materials, 
21.  4*.;  tradesmen's  bills,  23/.  18*.  2d.;  law  charges, 
15/.  19*.  2d.;  improvements,  125/.  7*.  llrf. ;  incidental 
expences,  30/.  2*.  4e/. ;  surveyor's  salary,  50/. ;  clerk's 
do.,  25/. — Total,  802/.  14*.  6rf.  Bonded  or  mortgaged 
debt,  7479/,  no  interest  been  paid ;  balance  due  trea- 
surer, Dec.  31,1850,30/.  12*.  3rf.— Total,  7,509/.  12*.3rf. 
Arrears  of  tolls  for  current  year,  23/.  12*. ;  arrears  of 
former  years,  10/. — Total  assets,  33/.  1 2*.  Balance  in 
treasurer's  hands,  Jan.  1, 1850,  6/.  6*.  6rf. ;  balance  due 
treasurer,  Dec.  31,  1850,  30/.  12*.  3rf..* 


paid  interest,  £1,626,483.  In  1849,  income,  £1,177,981 :  bonded  debt, 
£6,382,647 ;  unpaid  interest,  £1,687,010.  In  1860,  income,  1,169,849 : 
expenditure,  £1,166,639:  banded  debt,  £6,236,496;  unpaid  interest, 
£1,674,660. 
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RAILWAYS. 

Fbw  remarks  are  needed  to  shew  how  important  to 
the  county  of  Durham  have  been  the  introduction  and 
general  use  of  railways.  The  extension  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  county^  cheap  and  facile  transit  for  agri- 
cultural, mineral,  and  other  produce— improvements 
in  the  tidal  harbours,  the  establishment  of  docks,  the 
opening  of  new  coal  fields,  the  increase  in  the  manu- 
facture of  iron  and  glass,  extension  of  ship  building, 
and  the  establishment  of  works  for  eliminating  new 
chemical  processes,  are  some  of  the  results  of  the  for- 
mation of  railways  throughout  the  county,  and  suffi- 
ciently testify  by  their  favourable  influence  on  the 
social  condition  of  the  population,  the  great  benefits 
already  procured  for  this  important  mineral  district. 


*  Gbo&oe  Stephenson  was  bom  at  Wylam,  a  colliery  village  on 
Tyneside,  near  Newcastle,  in  the  year  1781 ;  he  was  only  six  or  seyen 
years  of  age  when  he  was  sent  down  the  pit  as  *'  trapper/'  and  in  this 
Cimmerian  darkness  were  the^early  years  of  Qeorge  Stephenson  spent. 

He  was  afterwards  a  "picker"  at  Wylam,  at  a  wage  of  48.  or  58.  a 
week.  He  then  went  to  Callerton  pit,  where  he  got  promoted  to  the 
post  of  driver  of  a  gin.  While  here,  an  engine  was  put  on  to  pump 
the  water  out  of  the  pit,  and  George,  who  had  the  character  of  being 
a  steady  lad,  and  was  now  about  seventeen  years  old,  was  appointed 
foreman,  at  a  wage  of  10s.  a  week,  and,  in  due  course,  was  advanced 
to  the  situation  of  engineman. 

While  at  Callerton,  he  was  about  20  or  21,  and  resolved  to  marry. 
He  set  his  affections  upon  a  Miss  Hindmarsh,  the  daughter  of  a 
fanner  of  the  neighbourhood.  But  as  George  was  as  yet  only  a  poor 
working  man,  he  was  not  considered  a  suitable  match,  and  his  pro- 
posals were  declined.  He  was,  however,  resolved  to  be  married,  and 
as  the  mistress  would  not  have  him,  he  offered  himself  to  the  servant, 
and  was  accepted.  He  married  her ;  she  proved  a  good  wife ;  and 
Robert  Stephenson,  the  present  M.  P.  for  Whitby,  was  the  issue  of 
the  union.  Shortly  after  Robert's  birth  she  died,  and,  in  a  few 
years  after,  George  again  offered  himself  to  Mis  Hindmarsh,  and 
this  time  he  was  accepted.  This  second  marriage  was  a  prosperous 
one,  and  the  pair  lived  long  and  happily  together. 

George  Stephenson  left  Callerton  to  go  to  Walbottle  pit,  as  brakes- 
man, attending  the  engine  while  drawing  up  the  coals  from  the  pit. 
While  here,  his  wages  were  advanced  to  12s.  a  week,  on  which  event 
he  declared,  on  his  coming  out  of  the  pay-office,  that  he  was  **  made  a 
man  for  life."  Thence  he  went  to  WilUngton  ballast  crane,  in  the 
same  capacity,  and  remained  there  for  several  years.  He  was  about 
22  or  23  before  he  began  to  learn  to  read.  He  left  Willington  for 
Killingworth,  where  he  again  acted  as  brakesman,  at  an  advanced 
wage.  Here  he  made  the  greatest  progress.  He  had  always  been  a 
steady  and  advancing  workman  ;  but  now  he  felt  aspirations  for 
higher  things  rising  up  within  him.  Watching  the  engine  as  he  did, 
he  in  time  came  to  understand  it  thoroughly.  He  occasionally  made 
several  new  adaptions  of  machinery  in  the  working  of  the  engine,  in 
the  pumps,  pullies,  &c.,  so  as  to  cause  considerable  saving  to  his  em- 
ployers, and  to  win  for  him  their  respect  and  esteem.  The  steam 
engine  grew  familiar  to  him ;  he  studied  it,  and  his  mind  became 
awakened  to  the  contemplation  of  its  powers,  its  weaknesses,  and  its 
•apabilities. 


The  early  introduction  of  railways  into  the  county  of 
Durham  was  a  natural  consequence  of  its  mineral  re- 
sources ;  and  this  county  has  the  honour  to  precede  the 
enterprise  of  Manchester  and  Liverpool  several  years 
in  the  adoption  of  railways,  the  act  for  the  Stockton  and 
Darlington  being  dated  April  19,  1821,  and  opened 
Sept.  1825,  whilst  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  line 
was  not  opened  until  the  16th  Sept.  1830,  the  Act  bear- 
ing date  May  5,  1826.  Although  minerals  were  osten- 
sibly the  main  source  of  traffic,  passengers  were  first 
carried  on  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  line,  the 
directors,  in  the  first  instance,  offering  to  convey  them 
on  market  days  for  a  small  fee  between  the  two  towns. 
On  this  line  also  were  first  employed  both  George  and 
Robert  Stephenson,*  father  and  son,  whose  fame  now  is 
more  than  European.    The  establishment  of  the  Durham 


We  may  here  mention  an  enteresting  circumstance  in  Stephenson's 
career,  while  working  as  brakesman  at  Killingworth  pit.  There 
were  three  brakesmen,  who  took  the  "night  shift"  by  turns.  The 
night  shift  lasted  for  eight  or  ten  hours ,  and  as  there  was  little  work 
to  be  done  during  that  time — only  drawing  up  and  letting  men  down 
— ^the  brakesman's  time  hung  heavy  on  his  hands.  Stephenson, 
however,  always  regarded  time  as  precious,  snd  cai«fully  turned 
every  minute  to  account.  During  these  night  shifts  he  took  his  first 
lessons  in  arithmetic.  When  he  had  worked  his  sums  on  a  slate,  he 
sent  them  off  next  morning  to  a  schoolmaster  in  the  neighbourhood 
to  correct,  who  in  turn  sent  him  new  questions  to  answer.  For  this 
service  the  eager  scholar  paid  his  master  the  humble  tribute  of  four 
pence  a- week.  The  rest  of  his  time  he  occupied,  during  the  night 
shifts,  in  cleaning  the  pitmen's  clocks  and  watches,  for  which  he  was 
paid.  He  also  cut  the  pitmen's  clothes  out,  and  gave  instructions  in 
the  art  of  "cutting  out"  to  the  pitmen's  wives,  usually  not  very 
handy  at  such  sort  of  work ;  and  it  is  said,  that  to  this  day  there  are 
pitmen's  wives  at  Killingworth,  cutting  out  clothes  according  to  the 
instructions  then  given  them  by  Qeorge  Stephenson.  He  also  made 
shoes  in  these  lone  nights  by  the  engine  fire,  and  occasionally  made 
presents  of  them  to  the  poor  relations  of  his  wife,  and  their  children. 
He  turned  his  ready  hand  to  anything.  Among  other  of  his  works 
was  a  sun-dial,  still  fixed  over  the  door  of  the  house  he  lived  in  while 
at  Killingworth ;  and  to  the  last  day  of  his  life,  he  felt  a  pride  at  the 
sight  of  that  sun-dial.  Not  long  before  his  death,  while  surveying 
the  line  of  the  Newcastle  and  Berwick  Railway,  he  drove  a  profes- 
sional Mend  somewhat  out  of  his  way  to  have  an  admiring  look  at 
the  dial. 

All  the  little  money  which  Stephenson  thus  made  by  cleaning  of 
clocks  and  watches,  and  the  making  of  shoes,  he  devoted  to  the  educa- 
tion of  his  son  Robert.  He  had  felt  the  want  of  education  in  his  own 
person,  and  set  a  high  value  upon  it ;  he  therefore  determined 
early  to  give  his  son  the  best  culture  he  could  afford.  Robert  was 
sent  accordingly  to  Bruce's  school,  in  Newcastle,  where  he  received 
the  rudiments  of  an  excellent  education.  At  a  public  dinner  held  in 
Newcastle,  in  his  honour,  not  long  before  his  death,  Mr.  Stephenson 
thus  referred  to  this  fact  in  his  early  career : — "  I  have  worked  my 
way,"  he  said,  "but  I  have  worked  as  hard  as  any  man  in  the  world* 
and  I  have  overcome  obstacles  which  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  but  few 
men  to  encounter.  I  have  known  the  day,  when  my  son  was  a  child, 
that,  after  my  daily  labour  was  at  an  end,  I  have  gone  hometo  my  singU 
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and  Sunderland  line  in  1834,  worked  by  stationary 
engines  and  inclined  planes  for  passenger  traffic,  and 
the  projection  of  the  Northumberland  Railway,  to  have 
been  worked  on  the  atmospheric  mode  of  traction,  suffi- 
ciently prove  that  the  present  pre-eminence  of  locomotive 
power  has  not  been  obtained  without  a  severe  struggle, 
and  that  the  Messrs.  Pease's  adoption  of  the  locomotive 
at  the  early  stage  they  did,  had  much  to  do  with  its 


room  and  cleaned  clocks  and  watches,  in  order  that  I  might  be  able 
to  put  my  child  to  school.  I  had  felt  too  acutely  myself  the  loss  of 
an  education  not  to  be  fully  sensible  of  how  much  adyantage  one 
would  be  to  him."  This  we  must  always  regard  as  a  beautiful 
feature  in  Stephenson's  character ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  state,  that 
the  future  reputation  and  well- won  honours  of  the  son,  amply  repaid 
the  early  care  and  self-denial  of  the  father. 

About  the  year  1800,  when  he  worked  at  Killingworth,  he  en- 
tertained serious  notions  of  emigrating  to  the  United  States.  He  had 
every  morning,  in  going  to  his  work,  to  pass  a  newly-sunk  pit, 
whence  the  workmen  were  day  after  day  firuitlessly  endeayouring  to 
draw  the  water.  In  one  of  his  walks  he  stoped  to  look  on,  and  could 
not  help  observing,  that  if  they  would  let  him  try;  he  would  **  soon 
set  them  to  the  bottom."  Though  the  remark  was  laughed  at,  the 
workmen  were  too  glad  of  help,  come  from  quarter  it  might,  and  he 
was  aUowed  to  try  his  skiU.  In  a  very  short  time  his  efforts  suc- 
ceeded, and  the  shaft  was  cleared  of  water.  The  circumstance  gave 
him  a  name,  and  he  proved  equally  successful  in  the  cure  of  other 
pumps  which  would  not  draw.*  He  became  a  skilful  pump-curer. 
He  now  also  understood  the  steam-engine  so  well,  that  he  made 
several  improvements  in  its  working,  and* in  its  adaptation  to  pit 
machinery.  His  prospects  began  to  look  brighter ;  he  was  called  to 
do  the  work  of  an  engineer ;  putting  up  steam-engines  under  ground, 
laying  down  tram  or  waggon- ways,  and  similar  work  of  an  engineer ; 
and,  as  his  earnings  steadily  increased,  emigration  was  no  longer 
thought  of. 

Years  passed  by,  and  George  Stephenson  became  a  prosperous 
man.  His  manly  and  upright  character,  and  his  devoted  attention  to 
his  calling,  gained  him  many  and  powerful  friends.  He  earned  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  He 
was  straight-forward  and  open-hearted ;  hard-working,  and  a  zealous 
self-cultivator;  always  observant,  always  improving,  always 
advancing. 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  all  subjects  for  contemplation 
and  study,  by  a  scrutinizing  mind  such  as  Stephenson's,  was  that 
new  and  wondrous  machine,  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  the  locomotive, 
and  its  adaption  to  the  iron  roads  now  laid  down  in  many  parts,  but 
especially  in  the  co\mty  of  Durham.  The  locomotive  was  but  a  rude 
and  clumsy  machine,  more  of  a  curiosity  than  an  efficient  motive 
power,  when  George  Stephenson  directed  all  the  powers  of  his  strong 
mind  to  its  study,  and  in  the  space  of  a  few  years  brought  it  to  the 
perfection  it  has  now  attaind. 

Various  experiments  had  been  made  with  steam  as  a  motive  power 
on  tram-roads  or  railways,  and  numerous  patents  had  been  taken  out 
for  inventions  of  this  kind,  prior  to  1814,  when  George  Stephenson 
built  his  first  locomotive.  As  early  as  the  year  1804,  Trevithic's 
engines  were  running  on  the  Merthyr  Tydvil  railway,  in  South 
Wales;  and  one  of  the  same  engines  was,  many  years  after,  sent 
down  to  Wylam  colliery,  where  Stephenson  first  saw  it.  He  coidd 
not  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  sight,  and  his  active  mind  at  once  set  to 
work  as  to  the  means  of  improving  the  machine,  for  it  was  as  yet 


being  brought  early  into  play,  though  known  to  nearly 
all  the  world  for  so  long  a  period  preTiously,  viz.  : 
from  the  year  1804,  when  the  locomotive,  an  inven- 
tion of  Richard  Trevithic,  was  used  at  Merthyr  Tydvil, 
in  South  Wales. 

The  first  epoch  is  the  year  1821,  that  of  the  Stockton 
and  Darlington.  The  second  era,  the  year  1836,  that  of 
the  Great  North  of  England  company,  which  was  ori- 


very  imperfect  and  inefficient.  He  soon  commenced  building  a 
locomotive,  and  was  supplied  with  the  requisite  money  by  Lord 
Ravensworth  and  the  other  partners  in  the  Killingworth  colliery, 
who  had  every  confidence  in  his  skiU.  In  this  engine  he  first 
adopted  his  great  improvement  of  double  cylinder,  Trevithic's  being 
only  a  single  cylinder  engine,  and  therefore  very  irregular  in  its 
action.  The  new  engine  succeeded  admirably,  and  by  the  aid  of  his 
powerful  friends,  he  was  shortly  after  enabled  to  take  out  a  patent 
for  it.  The  next  year  he  erected  his  second  engine,  with  further  im- 
provements. He  was  also  engaged  as  a  coal-viewer,  and  as  an  engineer 
in  laying  out  railways.  His  hands  were  fuU,  and  his  prospects  were 
bright.  His  son  had  by  this  time,  after  receiving  an  exceUent  educa- 
tion, completed  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  joined  him  as  under- 
viewer  and  assistant-engineer.  He  was  also  engaged  with  other  pro- 
jects, amongst  the  most  important  of  which  was  the  invention  of  the 
safety-lamp. 

Although  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  is  the  reputed  author  of  this  valua- 
ble invention,  the  inhabitants  of  Newcastle  have  always  strongly 
supported  Stephenson's  claims;  and  in  January,  1818,  they  testified 
their  convictions  of  his  merits,  by  publicly  entertaijung  him  in  the 
assembly-rooms,  at  Newcastle,  and  presenting  him  with  a  silver  tan- 
kard, together  with  one  thousand  guineas,  being  their  testimonial  to 
him  as  **the  discoverer  of  the  safety-lamp." 

Bailways  gradually  began  to  attract  the  attention  of  advanced 
minds,  and  the  engineer,  James,  was  projecting  the  great  lines  of 
railway  between  London  and  Liverpool.  Nearer  home,  in  the  county 
of  Durham,  Stephenson  was  at  work  on  the  Stockton  and  Darlington 
railway,  of  which  he  was  appointed  engineer.  Stephenson  now 
commenced  a  locomotive  woikshop  in  Newcastle,  which  afterwards 
expanded  into  the  gigantic  establishment  which  we  now  find  it.  He 
was  also  still  studying  and  improving  himself;  he  had  never  done 
inventing  and  contriving  improvements  of  his  locomotives.  Hence 
he  was  enabled  to  keep  a-head  of  all  competitors ;  one  proof  of  which 
was,  that  his  eng^e,  the  Rocket,  carried  of  the  £500  prize,  on  the 
opening  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway,  of  which  he  also 
was  engineer.  We  need  scarcely  proceed  with  the  history  of  his 
progress  further.  He  was  carried  on  the  full  tide  of  railway  pros- 
perity, and  contributed,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  development  of 
this  great  civilizing  power.  He  also  derived  for  himself  the  personal 
advantage  of  large  gains,  which,  at  length,  accumiilated  to  a  large 
fortune. 

George  Stephenson  died  at  his  seat  at  Tapton,  Derbyshire,  in 
August,  1848,  in  his  67th  year.  Li  conclusion,  we  may  quote  the 
words  which  he  himself  used  on  the  occasion  of  a  recent  public  dinner 
at  Newcastle:  "I  may  say,"  he  observed,  "without  being  deemed 
egotistical,  that  I  have  mixed  with  a  greater  variety  of  society  than, 
perhaps,  any  man  living.  I  have  dined  in  mines,  for  I  was  once  a 
miner ;  and  I  have  dined  with  kings  and  queens,  and  with  all  grades 
of  the  nobility,  and  have  seen  enough  to  inspire  me  with  the  hope, 
that  my  exertions  have  not  been  without  their  beneficial  results — ^that 
mv  labour  has  not  been  in  vain." 
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ginally  projected  from  York  to  Newcastle,  but  financial 
difficulties  and  other  matters  compelled,  at  that  time,  an 
abandonment  of  that  portion  of  the  line  north  of  Dar- 
lington, through  Chester-le-street,  and  the  Team  Valley, 
the  possession  of  which  ground  has  been  much  contended 
for  by  several  rival  powers,  and  yet  remains  without  the 
accommodation  of  a  railway.  The  year  of  pre-eminence 
was,  however,  the  period  of  1845,  which  produced, 
through  the  indomitable  energy  of  one  man,  the  east 
coast  line  into  Scotland.  From  Feb.  J80,  1849,  is  the 
period  at  which  commenced  a  system  of  enquiries,  by 
select  committees  of  shareholders,  into  important  mat- 
ters in  dispute  between  the  directorates  and  proprietary, 
though  the  first  of  the  kind  took  place  in  the  county  of 
Durham  some  time  previous,  the  committee  for  inves- 
tigating the  affairs  of  the  Brandling  Junction  Railway 
having  been  appointed  in  May,  1842.* 

The  railways  in  the  county  of  Durham  at  present 
existing  as  independent  imdertakings  are — ^first,  a  great 
portion  of  the  York,  Newcastle  and  Berwick,  from  the 
high  leTel  bridge  at  Newcastle  and  Gateshead  to  Dar- 
lington, intersecting  the  county  from  north  to  south, 
established  as  the  Newcastle  and  Darlington  Junction 
in  1842 ;  its  subsidiary  lines  are,  the  Great  North  of 
England  Clarence  and  Hartlepool  Junction,  Hartlepool 
Dock  and  Railway,  and  West  Durham,  which  are  leased 
or  controlled  by  the  York,  Newcastle  and  Berwick.  The 
Stockton  and  Darlington  line  is  the  next  powerful  un- 
dertaking: it  intersects  the  county  from  west  to  east, 
from  Crook  to  Stockton,  subsidiary  to  which  are  its 
leased  lines,  the  Wear  Valley,  Middlesboro',  and  Red- 
car  company ;  it  proposes  to  lease  the  Middlesboro'  and 
Guisboro' ;  and  under  the  support  and  influence  of  the 
Stockton  and  Darlington  proprietary,  application  was 
made  to  parliament  in  the  session  of  1853  for  a  new 
line,  called  the  Darlington  and  Barnard  Castle.  The 
third  body  is  the  Stockton  and  Hartlepool  and  its  leased 
tributary,  the  Clarence.  The  Leeds  Northern  (late 
Leeds  and  Thirsk),  passes  partially  through  the  county, 
entering  at  Yarm  and  thence  to  Stockton,  uniting  the 
Stockton  and  Hartlepool  and  Stockton  and  Darlington 
lines  with  the  Great  North  of  England  portion  of  the 
York,  Newcastle  and  Berwick,  near  to  Thirsk;  this 


*  At  an  adjoTimed  general  meeting,  held  May  6,  1842,  of  the 
shareholders  of  the  Brandling  Junction  Kailway  Company,  on  the 
motion  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Green,  seconded  by  John  Brandling,  Esq : 
It  was  resolved,  **  That  a  committee  of  seven  shareholders  be  appointed 
to  investigate  the  accounts  and  affairs  of  the  Brandling  Junction  Rail- 
way Company,  and  that  they  be  authorized  to  employ  to  assist  them  in 
such  investigation  the  clerka  in  the  office  of  the  company,  and  that 
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company  proposes  to  join  the  York  and  North  Midland, 
and  to  take  ite  name  of  the  North  Eastern  Company. 
The  fourth  body  is  the  Newcastle  and  Carlisle  line,  it 
having  become  the  purchaser  of  the  late  Blaydon, 
Gateshead  and  Hebbum  line ;  its  influence,  however, 
in  the  county  is  but  trivial. 

The  projects  likely  to  be  revived  oi:  to  lapse  are,  the 
Bishop  Auckland  and  Tebay,  being  a  portion  of  the 
Northern  Counties .  Union  ;  and  the  Liverpool  Man- 
chester and  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

The  Stockton  and  Hartlepool,  and  Pontop  and  South 
Shields  (late  Stanhope  and  Tyne),  both  lines  of  the 
year  1842,  are  peculiar  as  being  first  made  under  a 
deed  of  settlement.  In  the  parliamentary  session  of 
1842  there  was  but  one  act  passed  for  a  new  railway, 
and  that  was  for  the  county  of  Durham,  viz. :  for  the 
Newcastle  and  Darlington  company. 

The  various  railways  formed  throughout  the  county, 
whether  independent  lines  or  such  as  have  merged  into 
those  now  in  operation,  will  be  more  distinctly  placed 
before  the  reader  by  naming  each  under  its  proper  title, 
as  follows : — 

Stockton  and  Darlington. — Tlaa  line,  as  has  been  observed,  haa 
the  honour  of  being  the  first  that  adapted  itself  for  the  conreyance 
of  passengers,  though  minerals  still  form  the  chief  source  of  traffic. 
The  first  act  of  parliament  procured  for  its  formation  was  granted 
in  April,  1821,  and  four  years  afterwards,  Sept.  1825,  it  was  formally 
opened.  Its  length  54  miles  30  chains,  proceeding  from  the  coal 
fields  near  Witton  Park  Colliery  to  Stockton,  with  numerous  branches. 
It  leased  for  990  years,  from  Oct.  1,  1847,  the  Middlesboro' 
and  Kedcar  and  Wear  Valley  lines,  at  6  per  cent.,  with  a  condition 
that  40,000^.  should  be  spent  in  improving  the  latter  line  within  the 
first  seven  years  after  the  date  of  the  agreement.  Annual  rent  47,037/., 
including  the  Middlesboro'  line,  48,732/.  Maximum  gradient, 
1  in  104 ;  rise  in  feet  per  mile,  50.  Cost  per  mile  9,000/.  Capital 
authorized  to  be  raised  by  shares,  by  Act  of  1849,  98,000/. ;  by  loan 
or  mortgage,  52,000.  The  company  was  reconstituted  by  the  above 
Act;  and  the  Acts  of  1821, 1823,  1824,  and  1828  repealed.  An  Act 
passed  1851  and  1852,  relative  to  the  capital,  which  was  formerly 
divided  into  100/.  shares,  is  now  divided  into  16,000  original  shares  of 
25/. ;  8,000  25/.  shares,  all  paid,  and  8,000  of  25/.  called  16^  shares, 
on  which  8|  may  yet  be  called ;  and  26,000  new  25/.  shares,  2/.  lOs. 
paid.  The  total  amount  raised,  June  30,  1852,  1,061,996/. ;  expended, 
1,005,267/. 

Clabence. — This  line  is  from  the  Tees  at  Port  Clarence  to  the 
Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway  at  Sim  Pasture;  joins  the  Great 
North  of  England  Clarence  and  Hartlepool,    the  West  Durhami,  and 


they  have  free  access  to  all  books,  papers,  plans,  and  documents  of 
any  kind  relative  to  the  railway  belonging  to  the  company,  whenever 
they  may  require  them,  and  that  all  the  servants  of  the  company 
shall  freely  answer  such  questions  as  may  be  put  to  them  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  that  the  said  committee  do  consist  of  Messrs.  Matthew 
Plues,  William  Bolam,  Thomas  Gray,  John  Brandling,  M.  Longridge 
F.  Mason,  and  the  Eev.  B  Green." 
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the  York,  NewcaBtleand  Berwick,  (late  Newcastle  and  Darlington) 
railways.  First  act  of  parliament  obtained  May,  1828;  length 
36  miles.  Original  capital,  shares  100,000^.,  loans  60,000/.  This 
nndertaking  proving  imsucceBsful,  it  was  offered  for  sale  by  the  Public 
Worki  3[iOan  Commissioners,  but  before  the  day  of  sale  arrangements 
wer»  come  to,  and  it  was  leased  to  the  Stockton  and  Hartlepool 
company,  and  the  100/.  shares  were  then  reduced  to  78|/.  By  an  act 
of  parliament,  1852,  cap.  142,  it  was  sold  to  the  Stockton  and  Hartle- 
pool at  2)  per  cent,  on  the  original  299,700/.,  and  4  per  cent,  on  the 
34,480/.  Goyemment  Loan ;  108,640 — 1st  class  6  per  cent,  stock,  and 
100,920/. ;  2ndclass,  4per  cent,  stock.  The  capital  raised,  599,645/.  except 
5f,785/.  13«.  lid. ;  and  power  is  taken  to  raise  25,000/.  in  addition,  in 
shares ;  and  8,333/.  by  loans.  This  line  may  be  taken  as  part  of  the 
Stockton  and  Hartlepool,  now  amalgamated  with  the  Dock  Company, 
and  which  company  adopted  the  new  title  of  the  West  Hartlepool 
Harbour  and  Railway. — ^Mr.  Christopher  Tennant  was  the  chief- 
projector  of  this  line — ^Meetings  held  alternately  at  London  and 
Stockton-on-Tees. 

Ha&tlbfool  Dock  and  Railway. — Commencing  from  the  Old 
Dock,  Hartlepool,  to  Moorsley,  in  junction  with  the  Stockton  and 
Hartlepool,  to  the  Great  North  of  England  Clarence  and  Hartlepool 
Junction  line.  It  is  15  miles  in  length;  acts  of  parliament 
procured  in  1832,  1834,  and  1840.^The  amount  of  stock  is  531,400/., 
which  was  raised  in  100/.,  25/.  and  16}/.  shares,  and  is  guaranteed 
8  per  cent.,  for  31  years,  by  the  York,  Newcastle  and  Berwick 
company. 

PoNTOP  AND  South  Shields. — ^Length,  15  miles.  Previously  the 
Stanhope  and  Tyne  Railway,  formed  without  an  Act,  in  shares  of 
100/.  each.  A  part  of  the  line  sold  to  private  parties.  Purchased 
by  the  Newcastle  and  Darlington,  now  the  York,  Newcastle  and 
Berwick  line,  for  about  75/.  per  share.    Act  1846.      Capital,  450,000/. 

Blatdon,  Gatbshbad,  and  Hbbbubn. — ^The  Act  to  form  this  line 
was  procured  in  1834.  The  capital  was  60,000/.  in  shares,  and  20,000/. 
authorised  to  be  borrowed.  It  was  sold  to  the  Newcastle  and  Car- 
lisle company,  who  now  use  the  part  which  runs  from  Blaydon  to 
Gateshead. 


•  R.  W.  Brandling. — ^Robert  William  Brandling  was  the  fourth 
son  of  Charles  Brandling,  Esq.,  of  Gosforth,  high  sheriff  of  Northum- 
berland in  1781,  and  member  of  parliunent  for  Newcastle  in  1784, 
1790,  and  1796,  by  KUzabeth,  daughter  and  heiress  of  John  Thompson, 
£m.,  of  Shotton,  in  tiie  parish  of  Easington,  Durham. 

Robert  Wm.  Brandling,  Esq.,  of  Low  Gosforth,  near  Newcastle, 
and  formerly  of  Portland  Place,  Middlesex,  a  barrister  at  law,  and 
one  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of  Northumberland, 
died  at  Brussels,  Dec.  30,  1848,  aged  74.  His  remains  arrived  at 
Newcastle,  by  steam  vessel,  on  the  15th  January,  and  were  interred 
in  the  family  vault  at  Gosforth  on  the  following  day.  Mr.  Brandling 
married  at  Gosforth  church,  the  8th  of  Oct.,  1803,  Mary,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Jaques,  Esq.,  of  Leed^,  by  whom  he  had  issue  :  she  died 
Peb.  12, 1841. 

Pew  men  have  taken  a  more  disinterested  part  in  projecting  and 
promoting  great  public  undertakings  of  a  useful  kind,  both  in  his 
native  county  and  the  adjoining  one  of  Durham,  than  the  subject  of 
this  memoir.  The  duties  of  a  magistrate  he  discharged  with  sound 
energy  and  fearless  rectitude ;  and  on  an  occasion  of  much  difficulty, 
in  1815,  during  a  strike  of  the  seamen  of  the  port,  Mr.  Brandling 
shewed  these  essential  qualifications  so  strongly  as  to  call  forth  the 
public  approval  of  his  brother  magistrates. 

Li  the  affairs  of  the  coal  trade,  from  the  large  stake  he  and  his 
family  had  in  coal  mining,  he  took  a  prominent  and  active  part,  and 
for  many  years  was  chairman  of  the  imited  body  of  coal-owners  on 
the  Tyne,  Wear,  and  Tees;  and  was  repeatedly  examined  before 
committees  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  as  to  the  practices,  iisages, 
and  regulations  of  that  important  trade.  He,  from  the  first,  warmly 
supported  in  his  early  efforts,  and  was  a  chief  means  of  bringing  into 
public  notice,  the  celebrated  George  Stephenson,  of  whose  claims  to 


DusHAM  Junction. — ^The  first  Act  procured  for  this  line  was  in 
June,  1834.  It  runs  from  the  Hartlepool  line  at  Moorsley,  to  the 
Stanhope  and  Tyne  line  at  Usworth.  It  was  opened  in  Aug.  1838. 
Acts  1834, 1837,  1844.  The  Victoria  Bridge,  an  elegant  structure, 
157  feet  high,  with  arches  of  240  feet  span,  renders  this  a  remarkable 
line.  It  was  sold  to  the  Brandling  Junction,  afterwards  to  the  New- 
castle and  Darlington,  and  now  forms  a  portion  of  the  York, 
Newcastle  and  Berwick  line,  by  Act  1844.     Capital  85,000/. 

Durham  and  Sundb&land. — ^The  length  of  this  line  is  16  miles 
20  chains.  The  first  acts  of  parliament  were  procured  in  1834, 
1837,  1846.  It  commences  from  Sunderland  Moor,  by  Ryhope  and 
Seaton,  to  Merton,  where  Haswell  and  Durham  branches  diverge,  the 
latter  continuing  to  ShindifEe,  1  mile  from  Durham,  the  former  joining 
the  Hartlepool  Railway.  There  are  8  incline  planes  on  this  line, 
varying  in  inclination  from  1  to  60  to  1  in  264,  worked  by  ropes  and 
stationary  engines.  It  cost  per  mile,  14,281/.,  and  was  sold  to  the 
Newcastle  and  Darlington  Railway,  now  forming  a  portion  of  the 
York,  Newcastle  and  Berwick;  3W.  10s.  being  given  for  the  50/. 
shares.    Act  1846.    Capital  420,000/. ;  loan  140,000/. 

B&ANDLiNO  Junction. — This  railway,  the  first  act  of  parliament  for 
which  was  obtained  in  July,  1835,  was  projected  by  the  late  Robert 
W.  Brandling,  of  Low  Gt)sforth,  Esq.,*  and  was  opened  in  Sept.  1839. 
Its  length  was  15^  miles,  commencing  from  the  Newcastle  and  Carlisle 
Railway  at  Redheugh,  Gateshead,  to  South  Shields  and  Monkwear- 
mouth.  It  now  forms  a  portion  of  the  York,  Newcastle  and  Berwick 
line ;  it  was  purchased  by  the  Newcastle  and  Darlington  company  in 
1845,  at  661,  for  each  50/.  share.  The  affairs  of  this  undertaking  were 
the  subject  of  enquiry  in  1842,  by  a  select  committee  appointed  for 
the  purpose  ;  soon  afterwards  a  blue  book  of  parliamentary  bulk 
was  published,  from  which,  however,  no  particular  results  were 
obtained. 

Great  Nohth  of  England. — ^This  line,  45  miles  19  chains  long ; 
extension  to  Richmond,  9^  miles ;  also  branches  to  Bcdale,  7|  miles, 
and  to  Borough  Bridge  5^  miles.  From  Darlington  to  a  jimction  with 
the  York  and  North  Midland  Railway,  at  York.  Sold  to  the  New- 
castle and  Darlington  company  at  the  sum  of  250/.  for  each  100/. 


the  invention  of  the  safety  lamp  for  coal  mines,  in  opposition  to  those 
of  Sir  H.  Davy,  Mr.  Brandling  was  the  untiring  advocate,  and,  in 
1817,  acted  as  secretary  to  the  committee,  of  which  his  brother,  the 
late  Charles  John  Brandling,  Esq.  was  chairman,  to  procure  the  pre- 
sentation of  a  testimonial  to  Mr.  Stephenson. 

In  1821,  he  succeeded  Alderman  Joseph  Forster  as  one  of  the 
receivers  of  the  Greenwich  Hospital  estates  in  the  North  of  England. 

In  1835,  he  brought  before  the  public  the  project  of  a  railway 
between  Gateshead,  South  Shields,  and  Monkwearmouth,  which  was 
carried  into  effect,  and  is  still  known  by  his  name,  as  the  Brandling 
Junction  Railway.  It  continued  an  mdependent  line  until  incor- 
porated in  the  Newcastle,  York  and  Berwick  Railway,  being  bought 
by  that  company  in  1845. 

The  last  undertaking  he  projected  was  brought  before  the  public 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Newcastle  town  coimcil,  in  Nov.  1845,  and  had  for 
its  object  the  formation  of  a  short  line  of  railway  from  the  north  end 
of  tiie  tovm,  to  be  used  for  the  daily  transit  of  the  ashes,  street- 
sweepings,  &c.  of  the  town,  to  depots  in  the  country,  so  as  to  be 
available  to  the  farmers  for  manure,  and  thus  effect  two  useful 
purposes  at  once,  viz. :  the  quick  removal  of  a  prolific  source  of  disease, 
when  {dlowed  to  be  heaped  up  in  the  town  as  it  had  been,  and  the 
turning  it  into  a  means  of  benefit  by  its  removal.  He  also  proposed 
that  this  railway  should  be  used  to  bring  coals  into  the  town ;  and 
frirther,  that  the  levels  of  the  line  might  be  so  arranged  as  to  admit 
pipes  for  the  conveyance  of  water  ^r  the  use  of  the  town.  He  thus, 
nearly  up  to  the  period  of  his  death,  employed  his  talents  (which  were 
of  the  highest  order),  in  engineering  science  for  the  benefit  of  his 
fellow-townsmen  and  neighbours,  who  heard  of  his  death  with  that 
regret  which  is  consequent  on  the  loss  of  one  who  had  uniformly 
been  highly  respected. 
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share.    This  liae  now  £orm8  a  portion  of  the  York,  Newcastle  and 
Berwick. 

Bishop  Auckland  axd  Wba&dalb — Commences  at  the  Black  Boy 
branch  of  the  Stockton  and  Darlington,  to  Witton  Park  Colliery, 
near  to  Crook.  Length  8  miles,  24  furlongs,  13  chains.  The  line  was 
made  under  Act  1837.  Capital  72,000/. ;  loan  24,000/.,— and  amal- 
gamated in  1847|  with  the  Wear  Valley  and  Shildon  Tunnel 
company. 

Great  North  of  Enoland,  Clarbxcb  and  Hartlbpool  Jcncttiok. 
—Constituted  by  Acts  of  1837,  1842,  1843.  and  1845  ;  and  by  York, 
Newcastle  and  Berwick,  West  Durham  Act  of  1851,  leased  for  99 
years.  From  Castle  Eden  to  Merrington  with  branch  to  join  the 
York,  Newcastle  and  Berwick,  near  Ferryhill. 

West  Durh  ah. — ^This  is  not  a  passenger  line,  but  simply  for  colliery 
purposes.  Its  length  is  5  J  miles,  from  the  Byers  Green  branch  of  the 
Clarence  Railway,  to  Crook  and  Billy  Row,  and  joins  the  Hagger 
Leazes  branch  of  the  original  Stockton  and  Darlington.  Opened 
June,  1841 ;  first  act  of  parliament  dated  July,  1839. — also,  18th 
May,  1841.  By  Act  1851,  cap.  85,  the  York,  Newcastle  and  Ber- 
wick holds  nearly  |  of  the  shares,  and  works  the  line. 

Stockton  and  Hartlepool. — ^Now  West  Hartlex>ool  Harbour 
Railway.  Procured  act  of  parliament  June,  1842.  Length  8^  miles. 
In  jimction  with  the  Clarence,  4  miles  from  Stockton.  Greatham 
viaduct,  92  arches,  700  yards  long.  Bought  the  Clarence  line.  By  act 
of  parliament  June,  1852,  cap.  142,  the  Stockton  and  Hartlepool 
raised  110,000/.,  West  Harbour  200,000,  Clarence  25,000/.  and  8,333/. 
loan— probable  total,  Clarence  568,560/.,  West  Hartlepool,  554,600/., 
Stockton  and  Hardepool  405,000/.— Total,  1,528,160/. 

Stanhope  and  Tynb. — An  act  of  parliament  was  procured  by  the 
proprietors  of  this  undertaking  in  May,  1842,  now  Pontop  and  South 
Shields. 

Wbar  Yallet. — ^Act  procured  July  1845  ;  also,  1847  and  1851. 
Length,  llf  miles.  Commences  from  the  Auckland  Railway,  and 
terminates  in  the  township  of  Stanhope.  Amalgamation  of  the 
Bishop  Auckland,  Weardale,  Weardale  Extension,  Wear  and  Derwent, 
and  Shildon  Tunnel,  and  leased  at  6  per  cent,  for  999  years,  from 
Oct.  1,  1847,  to  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  Company.  783,972/- 
in  Shares,  40,000/.  loan ; — diyided  into  50/.  and  25/.  shares. 

Wear  and  Derwent. — ^Formerly  part  of  the  Pontop  and  South 
Shields,  or  Stanhope  and  Tyne  line,  and  now  part  of  the  Wear 
Valley  line. 

Leeds  Northern. — ^Tlus  company  procured  an  Act  for  various 
extensions,  in  1846,  including  a  branch  from  Northallerton  to  Stock- 
ton, and  three  short  branches,  in  the  vicinity  of  Stockton ;  also  obtain- 
ed parliamentary  powers  to  alter  the  title  of  the  company  from  the 
Leeds  and  Thirsk  to  that  of  the  Leeds  Northern.  Act  1845,  1846 
1847,  1848,  and  1851.    Capital,  2,368,987/. 

Northern  Counties  Union. — Procured  Act  in  1846.  A  portion  of 
this  line  proposed  to  pass  through  the  county,  namely,  the  branch 
from  Bishop  Auckland  to  Tebay,  50  miles  26  chains ;  from  Bishop 
Auckland  and  Weardale  Railway,  to  a  junction  with  the  Thirsk  and 
Clifton  line  at  Kirby  Stephen.  The  company  has  power  to  purchas^ 
Hagger  Leazes  branch  of  Stockton  aud  Darlington.  3}  miles  made 
at  the  south  end,  sold  to  the  Leeds  and  Thirsk,  now  Leeds 
Northern. 

York,  Newcastle  and  Berwick. — ^An  amalgamation  of  the  New- 
castle and  Darlington,  late  York  and  Newcastle,  (the  title  assumed 
by  that  company  after  the   incorporation  of  the  Great  North  of 


England  therewith),  and  the  Newcastle  and  Berwick,  under  the  power 
of  10  and  1 1  Vic,  cap.  133.  The  Durham  portion  of  this  line  extends 
from  Darlington,  to  the  high  level  bridge  at  Gateshead  and  Newcas- 
tle ;  there  have  also  been  incorporated  with  it,  at  various  times,  by 
purchase  or  amalgamation,  the  Brandling  Junction,  the  Pontop  and 
South  Shields,  Durham  and  Sunderland,  Wearmouth  Docks,  New- 
castle and  North  Shields,  and  Tynemouth  extension;  and  leased 
the  Hartlepool  Dock  and  Railway,  including  the  Great  North  of 
England  Clarence  and  Hartlepool  Junction.  Total  mileage  349,  of 
which  45  miles  are  not  yet  open.  A  branch  is  formed  to  Pensher. 
For  a  part  of  the  Bishop  Auckland  branch  a  new  line  is  substituted. 
Capital  as  stated  in  13  and  14  Vic,  cap.  53.  Shares,  9,086,425/. ; 
loans,  3,028,808/.  Total,  12,115,233/.  Amount  at  which  the  capital 
account  will  probably  be  closed,  u  11,076,000/. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Considering  the  northern  situation  of  Durham,  the 
climate  of  the  county  is  mild  and  healthy.  The  sea, 
which  bounds  it  on  the  east,  moderates  the  cold  in 
winter ;  and  the  surface,  being  hilly  without  any  con- 
siderable mountains,  presents  many  sheltered  valleys, 
the  climate  of  which  nearly  resembles  that  of  the  more 
southern  counties.  A  great  part  of  the  county  lay  at 
one  time  in  open  commons  and  common  fields,  but  during 
the  present  century  several  Enclosure  Acts  for  the 
county  of  Durham  passed  the  legislature,  and  the  greater, 
portion  of  the  common  lands  were  divided  and  allotted 
to  the  adjoining  land  owners. 

The  soils  of  the  county  are  various,  but  generally  of 
a  loamy  character.  The  larger  portion  of  the  arable 
land  is  of  a  strong  character — ^sometimes  a  thin  infertile 
clay,  and  nearer  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  a  deep  strong 
loam.  Along  the  coast  the  soil  is  of  a  more  friable 
nature,  yielding  sound  crops  of  excellent  potatoes^ 
turnips,  and  other  vegetables,  which  find  a  ready  mar- 
ket in  the  neighbouring  sea-port  towns.  In  the  centre 
of  the  county  there  is  a  moist  clay  loam,  of  moderate 
quality,  on  an  ochre  sub-soil,  which  gradually  becomes 
peaty,  and  joins  the  western  portion  of  the  county 
towards  Cumberland  and  Westmorland.  From  Barnard 
Castle  to  Darlington  there  is  a  strip  bounded  by  the 
Tees  on  the  south,  which  consists  of  a  dry  loam  inter- 
mixed with  clay ;  in  this  there  are  some  good  pastures 
and  productive  farms.  In  the  valleys  of  the  Tees, 
Skerne,  Wear,  Tyne,  and  their  tributary  streams,  the 
soil  is  in  general  above  the  average  of  the  district. 

Of  the  usual  rotation  of  crops,  the  "  four  course  system  " 
of  husbandary  is  .common  on  the  friable  soils  on  the 
northern  side  of  Teesdale,  though  on  many  farms  of 
this  description  a  large  proportion  of  the  green  crop 
division  is  managed  with  bare  fallow.  The  stiff  and 
undrained  land  of  the  county,  which  forms  its  greatest 
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proportion,   is  managed  on  the  "  two  crop  and  fallow 
system; "  this  system  is  of  two  kinds,  either  simply  (1) 
fallow,  (2)  wheat,  (3)  oats,  or  of  that  and  the  following 
combined;    (1)  fallow,   (2)  wheat,  (3)  clover.      This 
combination  gives  (1)  fallow,  (2)  wheat,  (3)  oats,  (4) 
fallow,  (6)  wheat,  (6)  clover;  or  one-third  of  the  farm 
bare  fallow,  one-third  wheat,  one-sixth  oats,  and  one- 
sixth  clover.     ITie  land  intended  for  fallow  is  seldom 
ploughed  before  February,  by  which  time  the  ameliora- 
ting effects  of  severe  frost  on  this  heavy  soil  must  be 
lost,  or  nearly  so.     After  receiving  the  usual  repeated 
ploughings  and  harrowing  during  summer,  the  land  is 
commonly  limed,  and  then  ridged  up  in  ten  feet  mounds, 
well  gathered  and  rounded  to  carry  off  the  water.     On 
this  the  wheat  is  sown  broadcast  in  autumn,  and  receives 
no  further  attention  till  harvest.     During  next  autumn 
and  winter  the  manure  from  the  farm-yard,  such  as  it 
is,  is  spread  over  it  and  ploughed  in.     In  spring  the 
land  so  prepared  is  sown  with  oats.     The  oat  stubble 
lies  till  February,  when  it  is  ploughed,  and  the  same 
routine  of  bare  fallowing  is  pursued  during  the  sum- 
mer.    The  wheat  crop  this  time  receives  no  manure, 
and  in  spring  clover  seeds  are  sown  with  it,  which  next 
year  are  mown  for  hay.     The  clover  root  is  broken  up 
in  February,  again  to  undergo  a  bare  fallow     No  roots 
are  cultivated,  and  no  purchased  manure  or  food  made 
\ise  of.    The  farms  are  small  in  extent,  the  farmers  hard 
working  and  industrious.  The  yield  of  their  wheat  crop 
may  be  from  twelve  to  twenty  bushels  an  acre — ^fifteen 
being  a  full  average  for  the  undrained  lands ;  and  their 
oats  from  twenty  to  thirty  bushels.      The  rent  of  such 
land  varies  from  lOs.  to  16s.  an  acre,  and  the  tythe  and 
rates  3s.  6d.  an  acre  more.     To  improve  this  sort  of  land, 
the  owner  must  adopt  a  system  of  thorough  drainage, 
and,  fortunately,  clay  can  be  got  in  all  places  where  it 
is  most  needed,  and  the  cost  of  coal  for  burning  it  for 
drainage  pipes  is  a  mere  trifle.     There  are  instances  in 
the  county  where  cold  clay,  laid  up  in  high  crooked 
ridges,  has  been  completely  drained  by  the  use  of  two- 
inch  pipes,  placed  from  three  and  a-half  to  four  feet 

*  Lord  Londonderry,  in  1850,  addressed  a  letter  to  his  tenantry* 
pointing  out  the  inevitable  consequences  of  an  adherence  to  the  com- 
mon system  of  two  crops  and  a  fallow,  and  recommended  a  change, 
the  main  principle  of  which  was  to  get  rid  of  successive  com  crops* 
and  to  substitute  green  crops  for  bare  fallow.  In  order  to  accomplish 
this,  he  proposed, — 1st,  to  drain  the  land  in  the  best  manner,  charging 
6  per  cent,  on  the  outlay ;  2nd,  to  improve  the  buildings  and  fold- 
yards,  so  that  the  stock  might  be  kept  under  cover,  and  their  proven- 
der be  economically  consumed ;  3rd,  to  make  liquid  manure  tanks  to 
receive  the  drainage  of  the  houses  and  folds ;  4th,  to  give  his  tenants, 
gratis,  from  one  to  two  cwt.  of  guano,  or  an  equivalent  of  dissolved 


deep,  and  the  distance  between  each  drain  eight  yards, 
the  drains  being  carried  in  parallel  lines,  quite  irrespec- 
tive of  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  old  crooked  ridges. 
The  cost  of  this  operation  over  an  extent  of  2,600  acres, 
on  one  estate  drained  during  th^  last  two  years,  has 
averaged  41,  lOs,  an  acre. 

The  ^'  three  course  system"  is  the  one  usually  practi- 
sed by  the  clay-land  farmers  of  the  county,  viz : — (1) 
fallow,  (2)  wheat,  (3)  one-half  oats  and  one-half  clover. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  fallow  is  managed  as  a  bar 
fallow,  there  being  very  little  green  crop  cultivated. 
Occasionally  this  rotation  is  prolonged  by  pasturing  the 
clover  a  second  year.  Three  cows  and  six  young  cattle 
to  100  acres  may  be  about  an  average  stock  for  the  clay 
farms.  As  this  stock  is  badly  wintered  (2}  acres  of 
inferior  turnips  per  100  acres  being  the  average  extent 
of  the  turnip  crop,)  the  home  supply  of  manure  can  be 
neither  rich  nor  plentiful.  To  meet  rent  and  the 
expenses  of  cultivation,  the  farmer's  sole  dependence 
is  on  his  wheat  crop,  a  little  also  being  received  horn 
that  portion  of  the  hay  crop  which  he  sells  off  the  farm. 
As  a  general  rule,  no  manure,  except  lime,  is  purchased; 
which  is  laid  upon  the  bare  fallow  in  preparation  for 
wheat.  The  system  is  very  exhausting ;  a  bare  fallow, 
stimulated  by  lime,  is  sown  with  wheat,  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  oats  or  hay.  Each  return  of  this  rotation 
further  reduces  the  soluble  properties  of  the  soil,  as 
these  are  not  restored  by  the  small  quantity  of  inferior 
manure  applied  in  nearly  the  same  proportion  in  which 
they  are  abstracted.*  The  same  farm,  which  30  years 
ago  averaged  from  20  to  24  bushels  of  wheat,  and  30  to 
36  bushels  of  oats  per  acre,  is  now,  under  this  process, 
reduced  to  14  bushels  of  wheat  and  18  to  20  bushels  of 
oats.  One  farmer  states,  that  his  oats  did  not  last  year 
average  more  than  10  bushels  an  acre.  The  rents  vary 
from  lis.  to  16s.  per  acre;  tithe  and  rates  3s.  6d.  an 
acre  more.  A  necessary  supplement  to  the  substitution 
of  green  crops  for  bare  fallow  on  this  description  of  soil 
is  increased  house  accommodation,  which,  at  present,  is 
inferior  and  inadequate.f 

bones,  to  be  applied,  in  addition  to  the  manure  made  upon  the  farm, 
to  green  crops ;  6th,  to  provide  a  supply  of  bones  and  guano  for  sale 
to  the  tenants  at  cost  price,  and  to  erect  a  bone  mill  and  apparatus  for 
dissolving  bones,  the  use  of  which  was  to  be  given  to  such  of  the 
tenants  as  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 

t  The  following  estimate  and  specification  for  providing  an  econo- 
mical extension  of  house  accommodation,  has  been  drawn  up  by  Mr. 
Gibson,  the  able  and  intelligent  agent  of  the  marquis  of  London- 
derry :  The  system  of  stall-feeding,  he  observes,  is  adopted  as  the  most 
economical  in  first  cost.  To  effect  this,  erect  close  wooden  sheds  16 
feet  wide  inside,  with  a  feeding  passage  in  front,  and  a  cleaning  pas* 
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The  "  four  couTBe'*  is  the  ordinaiy  eystem  on  Lord 
Bavensworth's  estate^  which  extends  some  miles  west- 
ward from  Newcastle,  on  the  south  hank  of  the  Tyne. 
The  land  is  generally  of  superior  quality,  and  is  let  at 
rents  varying  from  40s.  to  £3,  and  as  much  as  £4  an  acre, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Gateshead.  The  landlord  executes 
drainage  at  a  charge  of  5  per  cent,  to  his  tenants.  The 
farms  vary  in  extent  from  50  to  200  acres  ;  they  are  held 
from  year  to  year,  but  the  same  families  have  held  their 
farms  for  generations.  The  demand  for  nulk  in  this  po- 
pulous neighbourhood  is  considerable,  a  good  cow's 
produce  being  reckoned  worth  £20  a  year.  Other  arti- 
cles of  farm  produce,  such  as  potatoes  and  vegetables, 
are  equally  in  demand,  and  at  remunerative  prices. 
Manure  in  any  quantity  can  be  purchased  at  a  moderate 
rate,  the  best  quality  costing  3s.  6d.  per  two-horse  load ; 
and  a  second  quality  is  delivered  on  the  estate  by  railway 
at  a  cost,  including  carriage,  of  3s.  per  double-horse  load. 
The  most  improving  tenants  on  the  estate,  and  the  men  of 
most  enterprise,  are  innkeepers  and  butchers  from  New- 
castle, who  carry  their  business  habits  and  intelligence 
into  the  management  of  their  farms.  Contiguous  farms, 
of  the  same  quality  and  rent,  vary  in  their  produce  many 
bushels  an  acre,  according  to  the  energy  and  command 
of  capital  possessed  by  their  occupants.  Lord  Ravens- 
worth  has  for  some  time  allowed  returns  annually  to  his 
tenantry,  but  contemplates,  it  is  said,  making  a  general 
permanent  reduction  of  rent. 

On  Lord  Durham's  estate  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
introduce  the  Northumberland  or  "  five  course  system," 
but  the  tenants  do  not  take  to  it  kindly.  The  farms 
average  200  acres  in  extent.  During  the  last  ten  years, 
£14,000  have  been  expended  in  drainage  by  the  landlord, 


sage  behind  the  cattle.  The  sheds  to  be  made  of  home-sawn  wood, 
and  roofed  with  the  same,  coated  with  coal  tar.  Inside  to  be  fitted  in 
the  usual  manner,  with  stalls,  mangers,  doors,  &c.  The  whole  may 
be  80  erected  at  a  cost  of  lOs.  per  head,  where  the  timber  is  got  free 
of  expense  on  the  estate.  If  the  value  of  the  timber  is  added,  the 
cost  will  be  SOs.  per  head.  A  shed  70  feet  long,  by  16  feet  wide 
inside,  affording  accommodation  for  20  cattle  in  stalls,  7  feet  to  each 
pair,  will  cost  as  follows : — 

£.    a.  d, 

34,000  superficial  feet  1  in.  deal,  at  12s.  per  1000 20    8  0 

50  larch  posts,  at  8d 1  13  4 

40  couple  sides,  at  lOd 1    6  8 

20  baulks,  at  lOd   0  16  8 

170  feet  wall  plate,  at  Id 0  14  2 

170  runners,  at  Jd 0    7  1 

2  barrels  coal  tar,  at  6b.  in  Durham   0  10  0 

Nails 1  10  0 

Workmanship     2  14  1 

£30    0    0 
VOL.  I. 


the  tenants  being  charged  5  per  cent,  on  the  outlay.  The 
average  rent  may  be  from  25s.  to  SOs.  an  acre^  and  the 
tithe  5s.  to  6s.  an  acre.  Two  years  ago,  Lord  Durham 
allowed  SO  per  cent,  of  the  rent  to  be  expended  in 
drainage,  buildings,  and  manure. 

CATTT4E. — The  rich  uphnd  meadow  and  pasture 
lands  afford  great  advantages  for  the  rearing  of  live 
produce;  and  the  county  of  Durham  has  long  been 
distinguished  for  its  excellent  and  improved  breeds  of 
cattle,  sheep,  and  horses.  The  Durham  breed,  or  im- 
proved short-horns,  are  the  prevalent  cattle  of  the 
county,  and  are  often  fed  to  an  enormous  size.*  Be- 
sides the  shortness  of  horn,  this  breed  differs  from 
others  in  being  wider  and  thicker  in  form,  in  affording 
the  greatest  quantity  of  tallow,  and  in  having  very  fh\j\ 
hides  with  very  short  hair.  The  north  bank  of  the 
Tees  is  not  now,  however,  so  famous  for  this  breed  as  it 
was  once  rendered  by  the  celebrated  Messrs.  Colling ; 
the  Yorkshire  side  of  the  river  now  bearing  the  palm. 
Small  West-Highland  cattle  are  grazed  in  considerable 
numbers  in  the  county.  On  the  extensive  farms  which 
Lord  Durham  holds  in  his  own  management,  a  large 
number  of  one-and-a-half-year  Highland  heifers  are 
bought  at  about  60*.  each  in  autumn ;  they  are  crossed 
next  year  with  a  short-horn  bull ;  and  the  following 
year,  after  suckling  their  calves,  they  are  fattened  and 
sold  at  about  £7  each.f  Another  class,  stots,  are 
bought  at  the  same  age,  and,  after  being  kept  two 
years,  are  sold,  fat,  in  November,  at  from  £10  to  £11 
each.  The  cross-bred  calves,  after  being  suckled  by 
their  dams,  are  put  on  good  keep,  and  are  turned  out 
prime  fat  at  three  years  old,  the  oxen  then  averaging 


♦  The  Bukham  Ox. — ^The  famous  Durham  ox  at  ten  years  old 
weighed  34  cwt.  He  was  slaughtered  at  eleven  years  old,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  accident- by  which  he  dislocated  his  hip  joint;  and 
although  wasted  by  being  eight  weeks  in  great  pain,  his  carcase  pro- 
duced 166  stones,  12  lbs.  net  meat,  an^  above  21  stones  of  hide  and 
tallow.  In  June,  1801,  when  he  wasp||p  years  old,  the  proprietor, 
Mr.  Day,  refused  2,000/.  for  him,  and  made  a  great  deal  of  money  by 
shewing  him  in  all  parts  of  England  and  Scotland  for  nearly  six  years. 
This  enormous  sized,  animal  was  bred  by  Mr.  Charles  Colling,  at 
Ketton,  in  1796 ;  Mr.  Bulmer  purchased  him  for  140/.,  in  1801,  and 
in  the  same  year  parted  with  his  bargain  to  Mr.  John  Day  for  250/. 

t  The  following  cattle  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Durham  were  sold 
by  auction  by  Mr.  Wetherall,  at  Bowes'  House  Farm,  at  the  annual 
sale  held  Dec.  13,  1852 :— 35  steers  and  heifers,  being  a  cross  between 
the  West  Highland  heifer  and  short  homed  bull ;  26  short  homed 
heifers ;  42  West  Highland  kyloe  heifers,  rising  4  years  old  ;  50  West 
Highland  kyloe  steers,  rising  4  years  old ;  3  Galloway  heifers  ;  2  short 
horned  bulls  two  years  old ;  410  excellent  half-bred  wedder  sheep, 
and  200  gimmer  do.,  a  cross  between  ^he  Leicester  tup  and  Cheviot 
ewe ;  80  cheviot  wedders,  40  black  faced  do.,  and  600  fat  Cheviot  ewes. 
F   2 
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50  to  60  stones  imperial,  which,  from  the  superior 
quality  of  the  meat,  sells  at  the  highest  figure  per 
stone.  The  heifers,  though  of  equal  quality,  are  much 
smaller  in  size,  and  do  not  bring,  within  some  pounds, 
the  price  of  the  oxen.  There  was  once  a  very  large 
breed  of  sheep  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  county, 
which  bore  heavy  fleeces,  and,  when  killed,  often 
weighed  from  50  to  601bs.  the  quarter.  But  the 
improved  Leicester  breed  has  nearly  superseded  them, 
as  being  more  profitable,  and  fattening  at  an  earlier 
age.  There  is  a  small  and  hardy  species  of  sheep  on  the 
heaths  and  moors,  which  is  similar  to  those  foimd  in 
other  counties  on  the  same  description  of  land.  They 
cost  little  to  maintain,  and  produce  little;  but  when 
fattened  at  four  or  five  years  old,  the  flesh  is  rich  and 


delicate. — ^An  excellent  breed  of  hunters,  generally  of  a 
bay  colour,  very  active,  strong,  and  hardy,  is  reared  in 
the  county.  The  coach  and  saddle  horses  are  in  request 
for  the  southern  parts  of  England;  and  the  draught 
horse  is  generally  of  a  superior  description.  The  horses 
employed  at  the  collieries  are  of  two  classes — ^pit  and 
waggon  horses ;  the  first  a  small  compact  horse  for 
working  in  the  pits  underground,  the  other  a  larger  and 
more  powerful  horse  for  drawing  the  heavy  waggons  on 
the  surface.  Horses  of  this  kind  are  used  in  great 
numbers  throughout  the  county,  the  Marquis  of  Lon- 
donderry alone  having  about  three  hundred  in  constant 
employment. — ^At  the  Durham,  Darlington,  and  otht»r 
annual  fairs,  the  superior  lots  of  cattle  exliibited  meet 
with  a  ready  sale  at  remunerative  prices. 
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QUADRUPEDS. 

In  the  Parliamentary  Survey  of  1646-7,  it  is  stated  that 
the   fallow   deer   and  wild   bulls   of  Auckland  Park, 
Durham,  had  been  utterly  destroyed,  excepting  two  or 
three  of  the  latter.     A  few  years  previous  to  this  date, 
in  an  inventory  of  all  things  left  at  the  mansion  house 
of  Bishop  Auckland,    the  following   entry  occurs : — 
"  Wild  kyne  with  calves  and  bulls,  &c.  of  all  sorts  re- 
mayned  wild  in  Auckland  Park ;  Sept.  24,  1627,  the 
number — thirty-two."     Col.  Brercton,  in  visiting  Auck- 
land, thus  describes  the  cattle  there  : — "  A  dainty  stately 
park,  wherein  I  saw  wild  buUs  and  kine,  which  had  two 
calves  runners.     There  are  about  twenty  wild  beasts, 
all  white ;  will  not  endure  your  approach ;  but  if  they 
be  enraged  or  distressed,  become  violent  and  furious." 
It  has  been  said  that  the  red   deer,   in  a  wild  state, 
almost  within  the  memory  of  man,  inhabited  the  fells  in 
the  higher  parts  of  the  county ;  the  wild  quadrupeds, 
however,  found    at     present  in  Durham,    include,  as 
might  be  expected,  only  a  few  species.     The  rapacious 
species  are,  the  fox,  the  badger,  the  foumart,  the  stoat, 
the  weazel,   and   more   rarely  the   common   and  pine 

marten. 

The  mole  is  very  abundant.   Of  shrew  mice  there  are 

but  two  species ;  the  common  and  water  shrew. 

The  long-eared  and  common  bat  inhabit  the  ruins 
of  buildings  and  old  trees;  these  two  species  are 
common  in  the  city  of  Durham. 

The  hedgehog  abounds  every  where  in  the  county. 


The  vegetable  feeders  which  occur,  are  the  hare, 
the  rabbit,  the  squirrel,  the  dormouse,  the  common 
and  the  long  and  short  tailed  field  mouse.  The  water 
rat  also,  of  which  a  black  variety  sometimes  occurs,  is 
not  unfrequent. 

The  common  brown  rat,  we  need  scarcely  say, 
abounds  every  where,  and  has  nearly  extirpated  our 
own  English  black  rat :  the  latter,  however,  stiU  lingers 
at  Stockton-upon-Tees. 

Conspicuous  in  this  division  are  the  fallow  and  red 
deer,  but  in  a  half  domesticated  state.  The  former  is 
common  in  gentlemen's  parks,  while  both  species  have 
a  spacious  range  in  the  princely  domains  of  the  Duke  of 
Cleveland. 


The  porpoise  and  seal  are  not  unfrequently  seen  along 
the  coast  during  the  summer  months.  One  or  two  spe- 
cies of  whale  also  occur. 

BIRDS. 

The  cliffs  on  the  coast  and  in  other  parts  of  tlie 
county,  afford  suitable  breeding  places  for  certain  spe- 
cies of  rapacious  birds ;  and  some  of  the  tribe,  whose 
habits  induce  them  to  breed  in  woods,  find  amongst 
those  of  the  county,  places  adapted  for  their  purpose. 

Amongst  the  cliflTs  we  have  the  common  kestrel; 
and  before  the  gun  was  so  much  used  for  the  destruction 
of  the  feathered  race,  the  peregrine  falcon  was  to  be 
found  in  the  wilder  parts  of  the  county ;  and  even  now 
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s]>ecimens  are  not  unfrequently  met  with  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  year,  when  the  birds  are  on  their  mi- 
grations. On  some  of  the  moors  we  have  still  breeding 
the  least  of  our  true  falcons — the  sprightly  and  beau- 
tiful merlin,  so  much  prized  by  the  fair  sex  during  the 
palmy  days  of  falconry :  this  bird  has  not  been  found 
to  breed  further  south  than  Durham.  The  moor  buz- 
zard and  the  hen  harrier  also  breed  in  localities  similar 
to  the  merlin. 

The  common  sparrow  hawk  inhabits  some  of  the 
woods,  as  also  does  the  common  buzzard ;  but  the 
latter  is  nearly  extirpated  by  the  ruthless  hand  of  the 
i^amekeepcr. 

A  few  years  ago,  an  osprey  or  fishing  hawk  was  fre- 
quently seen  near  Hartlepool,  as  if  inclined  to  fix  its 
residence  in  that  neighbourhood. 

The  long-eared,  the  tawny,  and  the  white  owl  are 
common  in  various  parts  of  the  county ;  the  short-eared 
owl  is  also  regularly  found,  but  only  on  its  migration. 

The  swift,  the  swallow,  the  house  and  the  sand  martin 
are  common ;  in  certain  districts  the  goat-sucker  is  seen 
pursuing  its  prey  in  the  summer  evenings,  and  its  nest 
and  eggs  are  occasionally  found.  The  king-fisher  has 
been  known  to  breed  by  the  Wear,  in  the  neighbom*- 
hood  of  Chester-le-street.  The  lesser  shrike  breeds 
occasionally  in  Ravensworth  woods.  The  green 
wood-pecker  is  not  uncommon  in  Durham;  nor  are 
the  wryneck,  which  visits  us  to  breed,  and  the  common 
creeper.  The  nut-hatch  also  inhabits  the  county, 
which  seems  to  be  its  northern  boundary.  The 
common  quail  breeds  occasionally  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cleadon. 

The  raven  is  still  to  be  found  in  the  county :  a  few  \ 
years  ago,  a  little  south  of  the  great  rock  at  Marsden, 
a  nest  of  ravens  was  found  in  the  cliff,  from  which 
four  young  ones  were  taken  by  the  late  Mr.  Peter 
Allan,  and  were  kept  alive  and  exhibited  to  the  visitors 
of  his  "  marine  grotto." 

Of  the  crows,  there  are  the  corby  or  carrion  crow, 
the  rook,  the  jackdaw,  and  the  jay ;  these  all  breed  in 
the  county.  As  a  visitor  we  have  the  hooded-crow; 
but  it  does  not  extend  much  beyond  the  county  of 
Durham  in  its  migrations  southward ;  it  may  frequently 
be   seen  along  the  coast,  feeding  on  offal,  on  or  near 

the  beach. 

The  valleys  of  Durham  are  well  suited  to  the  breed- 
ing of  the  family  of  song  birds,  and  most  of  our  native 
songsters  are  consequently  found  in  the  county ;  the  ex- 
ceptions are,  the  nightingale,  the  Dartford  warbler,  and 
the  reed  wren,    which  seldom    cross  the  river   Tees. 


Only  one  or  two  species  of  wader  breed  in  the  county ; 
these  are,  the  common  heron  and  the  common  sandpiper ; 
this  latter  beautiful  little  bird  is  familiar  to  the  lovers  of 
the  rod ;  it  haunts  the  stone-bedded  burn,  and  its  well- 
known  note  announces  its  presence  and  that  its  nest  is 
not  far  distant.  There  is  still  a  heronry  at  Gainford. 
The  number  of  sea-birds  that  breed  on  the  coast  is 
very  limited.  We  may  name  the  herring-gull,  the  cor- 
morant, and  the  kittiwake;  the  herring-gull  is  found 
breeding  sparingly  on  the  adjoining  coast  of  Northum- 
berland, whilst  on  the  coast  of  Durham  it  abounds. 

REPTILES. 

Of  British  reptiles,  not  a  numerous  class,  a  majority 
of  the  species  are  found  in  Durham. 

The  common  lizard,  the  adder  or  viper,  and  the 
blind  worm  are  common  on  heathy  places.  The  frog 
and  the  toad  are  every  where,  whilst  the  common  warty 
and  smooth  newts  or  water-asks  are  numerous  in  ponds 
and  wet  ditches.  The  tribe  has  not  been  much  attended 
to  in  this  district,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  one 
or  two  other  species  woidd  be  found,  if  proper  investi- 
gation were  made. 

FISHES. 

The  little  wecver,  or  stinging  fish,  is  well  known  to 
the  shrimpers  along  the  coast,  as  it  frequents  the  same 
localities  as  that  crustacean ;  the  grey  gurnard  is  com- 
mon, and  the  red  gurnard  is  occasionally  found.  The 
following  also  abound  on  the  coast,  viz  : — the  common 
mackarel,  the  cod,  the  ling,  the  haddock,  the  whiting, 
the  sole,  the  holibut,  the  flounder,  the  plaice,  the  dab, 
the  turbot,  the  herring,  the  pilchard,  the  skate,  and  the 
dog  fish.  Amongst  the  fresh  water  fish  in  the  county 
are,  the .  salmon,  the  salmon  trout,  the  bum  trout,  the 
dace,  the  skelly,  the  common  eel,  &c. 

INSECTS. 

Insects  are  more  numerous  than  might,  from  the 
northern  latitude  of  the  county,  be  expected.  This,  no 
doubt,  arises  from  the  diversified  nature  of  its  surface. 
Its  upland  moors  and  well  wooded  valleys,  the  nume- 
rous brooks  and  streams,  the  extensive  sea-coast  and  its 
adjoining  banks,  furnish  a  great  variety  of  insect  life. 
What  adds  not  a  little  to  the  richness  of  its  varied  fauna, 
are  the  many  romantic  deans,  which  intersect  the  coast 
line  of  the  magnesian  limestone  district.  The  largest 
of  these.  Castle  Eden  Dean,  is  alike  celebrated  for  its 
botanical  and  entomological  productions. 
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Coleopteray  or  Beetles,  are  here,  as  elsewhere,  very 
numerous ;  upwards  of  eleven  hundred  species,  of  that 
order  alone,  having  been  recorded  as  occurring  in  this 
and  the  adjoining  county  of  Northumberland.*  Some 
few  of  those  are  of  sufficient  interest,  to  warrant  a 
passing  notice. 

Platyderus  ruficollisy  Licinus  depressus,  Omaseus 
Orinamum,  Blemus  lapidostiSy  Phytosus  spinifer, 
Saprinus  rotundatus,  Euhria  pali^trisy  and  many 
others,  occur  on  the  sea-coast.  The  gravelly  banks  of 
streams  produce  many  of  the  British  Bembidit.  Two 
of  the  species  fBembidium  tricolor  and  stomoidesj, 
not  before  detected  in  this  country,  were  first  found 
in  Durham.  Its  waters  have  also  produced  many 
interesting  species  of  Sydradephaga;  and  one,  from 
Boldon  Flats  fColymhetes  disparj,  is  an  addition  to 
the  European  fauna. 

The  woods  and  valleys  of  the  county  furnish 
Ithyzopfuigus  cyanipennis,  Lampyris  nocttluca, 
TelephortM  cyaneuSy  Trypodendron  domesticum, 
Balaninus  villosus,  Pissodes  Pint,  Anthrihus  albtnus, 
Leptura  quadrifasciata,  Pachyta  octomaculata,  and 
many  other  very  interesting  species.  Carahus  nitens 
occurs  on  heathy  moors,  and  Omaseus  Orinomum  ou 
the  more  elevated  situations. 

The  loiterer  on  the  sea-banks,  towards  autumn,  may 
chance  to  be  startled  by  the  passing  of  the  much  dreaded 
Locust  fLocusta  ChristitJ,  which,  although  generally 
met  with  singly,  yet  occasionally  occurs  in  considerable 
numbers.  In  August,  1846,  great  numbers  were  seen 
near  Sunderland :  on  one  occasion  a  "  large  flight"  was 
noticed,  proceeding  in  a  southerly  direction,  and  the 
individuals  composing  it  were  remarked  "to  conduct 
their  migration  in  close  company."  Whence  this  insect 
comes,  or  whither  it  goeth,  seems  alike  a  mystery; 
the  preparatory  states  of  larva  and  pupa  having  never 
been  observed  in  this  country.  Hymenoptera  and 
Libellulidce  are  numerous,  but  as  yet  uninvestigated. 

In  Lepidoptera  the  fauna  can  boast  of  many  remark- 
able species :  Colzas  Edusa  and  Polyommatus  Artaz- 
erxes  have  been  taken  at  the  mouth  of  Castle  Eden 
Dean:  the  latter  is  generally  the  variety  known  as 
Salmacisy  the  spot  on  the  anterior  wings  being  black. 
Most  of  the  Fritillaries  are  of  occasional  occurrence, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  handsome  genus 
Vanessa,  The  Painted  Lady  (  V.  CarduiJ,  and  the 
Red   Admiral  (  V,  AtalantaJ,  are  irregular  in  their 

*  Catalogue  of  the  insects  of  Northumberland  and  Durham,  by 
James  Hardy  and  Thos.  John  Bold,  Iran.  Tyncside  Nat.  Field  Club, 
Tol.  I  and  II. 


appearance,  but  sometimes  occur  in  immense  profusion, 
especially  on  the  coast.  V.  C-album,  V.  Polychlorus, 
and  V.  lo,  are  of  much  rarer  occurrence.  The  beauti- 
ful Camberwell  Beauty  f  Vanessa  AntiopeJ  has  been 
noticed  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  and  was  once 
captured  near  Stockton.  Erebia  Blandina  occurs  in 
Castle  Eden  Dean,  its  only  English  habitat. 

Several  of  the  Sphinxes  have  been  taken :  amongst 
the  least  common,  may  be  noticed,  Trochilium  Tipuli- 
formis,  JEgeria  Bembiciformisy  Sesia  Bombiliformis, 
Macroglossa  stellatarum,  Sphinx  Convolvuli,  and  occa- 
sionally that  messenger  of  superstitious  alarm,  the 
Death's-head  moth  (Acherontia  AtroposJ. 

Many  peculiar  species  occur  amongst  the  other  tribes  of 
Lepidoptera,  and  in  Diptera;  but  their  enumeration 
comes  more  within  the  province  of  the  monographer, 
than  of  the  compiler  of  a  county  history. 

MOLLUSCA. 

In  addition  to  that  of  climate,  there  are  many  circum- 
stances of  a  local  nature  which  influence  the  number 
and  distribution  of  shells,  as  well  as  the  other  depart- 
ments of  natural  history.  The  coast  of  Durham  wants 
those  sinuosities  and  sheltered  bays  which  are  the  fa- 
vourite resort  of  many  species ;  and  its  bare  and  exposed 
coast-line  is  another  circumstance  which  tends  to  limit  the 
number.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rocks  which  form 
great  part  of  its  boundary,  from  the  nature  of  the  strata, 
sloping  gradually  into  the  sea,  and  its  extensive  sands, 
are  favourable  for  the  habitation  of  certain  kinds.  The 
exposed  nature  of  the  coast  renders  the  use  of  the 
dredge  a  somewhat  uncertain  and  difficult  matter ;  and 
not  much  has  been  done  in  this  way.  What  has  been 
accomplished,  however,  shews,  that  systematic  and 
persevering  attempts  will  undoubtedly  be  success- 
ful. The  surface  of  the  county  is  very  diversified,  thus 
affording  a  great  variety  of  situation ;  and  many  of  its 
valleys  produce,  especially  in  limestone  districts,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  species.  The  general  nature  of  the 
county,  however,  is  hilly,  which  renders  it  unfavourable 
generally  to  the  production  of  the  moUusca.  The  want 
of  marshes  and  slow  deep  ditches,  with  the  lower  tem- 
perature, limit  the  number  of  fresh-water  shells. 

The  general  character  of  the  moUuscan  fauna  partakes 
more,  as  might  be  expected,  of  that  of  northern  than  of 
southern  latitudes.  Thus,  comparison  with  other  lists 
shews,  that  about  half  the  species  of  shells  occurring  on 
the  coasts  of  Northumberland  and  Durham,  are  found  on 
the  shores  of  Scandinavia,  whilst  only  about  one-fifth 
inhabit  the  Mediterranean.     Compared  with  the  shells 
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found  on  the  coast  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland^  the 
Durham  coast  produces  nearly  half  the  number  of 
species.  Those  most  characteristic  of  the  locality  are: — 

Bidlsea  pectinata,  Natica  Montagui, 
quadrata^  helicoides^ 

Btdla  Cranchii^  Groenlandica^ 

Amphisphyra  hyalina,  Margarita  helicina, 

Fuisus  Norvegicus,  Nucida  tenuis, 

Turtoni,  Modiola  nigra^ 

Islandicus,  Astarte  compressa^ 

Barvicensis,  Nesera  cuspidata, 

Velutina  plicatilis,  Fanopeea  Norvegica. 
Scalaria  Trevelyana, 

The  number  of  mollusca  described  as  inhabiting  the 
county  of  Durham  or  its  coasts,  are : — Cuttle  fishes,  4 ; 
nudibranchs,  16;  sea  shells,  150;  land  shells,  55;  fresh 
water  shells,  40;  slugs,  7.  Total,  272  species.  For 
a  more  detailed  account,  see  Alder,  in  "  Transactions  of 
Tyneside  Naturalists'  Field  Club." 

CRUSTACEANS   AND   ZOOPHYTES. 

Of  crustaceans,  the  common  crab,  the  dog  crab,  the 
spider  crab,  the  common  shrimp,  and  a  few  others,  in 
all  about  a  dozen  species,  inhabit  the  coast. 

There  is  a  considerable  number  of  species  of  coral- 
lines and  other  zoophytes ;  but  none  appear  to  be  pecu- 
liar to  the  coast  of  Durham. 

BOTANY. 

The  geographical  position  of  the  county  of  Durham, 
extending  considerably  northward  and  southward,  the 
deep  valleys  and  deans  both  on  the  coast  and  inland, 
the  river  courses,  the  different  elevations  to  which  the 
land  rises,  the  long  extent  of  sea  coast,  with  the  various 
geological  formations,  make  it  favourable  to  the  produc- 
tion of  plants  in  considerable  variety.  In  fact,  few  of 
the  natural  orders  which  occur  in  the  British  islands  are 
without  their  representatives  in  the  coimty  of  Durham. 
Of  the  ninety-six  orders  of  flowering  plants,  to  which 
those  of  the  British  islands  belong,  only  three  or 
four  are  altogether  absent  from  the  county.  The  pro- 
portion in  number  of  species  to  the  whole  plants  of 
Britain  is  also  considerable.  The  number  of  flowering 
plants  described  as  British  is  about  one  thousand  four 
hundred  and  eighty-six,  those  found  growing  wild  in 
this  county  amount  to  about  nine  hundred  species. 

Whilst,  however,-  the  number  and  variety  of  species 
are  so  considerable,  there  are  not  many  which  are  pe- 
culiar to  the  county.  Its  geographical  and  physical  features 
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are  opposed  to  such  being  the  case ;  for  its  mountainous 
districts  being  little  more  than  subalpine,  the  plants 
which  occur  in  those  situations  are  often  found  in 
greater  abundance  on  the  lower  portions  of  more  alpine 
regions;  whilst  those  which  inhabit  the  more 
southern  parts  of  the  county  have,  in  many  instances, 
reached  their  northern  limit,  and  are  consequently 
more  common  further  southward. 

In  the  following  outline  of  the  indigenous  vegetation 
of  Durham,  we  have  indicated  those  species  which,  from 
being  almost  peculiar  to  the  county,  from  their  rarity  as 
British  plants,  or  other  circumstances,  are  entitled  to 
more  particular  notice.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
arrangement  here  followed  is  that  adopted  by  Babing- 
ton,  in  his  "  Manual  of  British  Botany." 

Of  the  order  Manunculacece^  twenty-three  species 
have  been  met  with,  amongst  which  the  shewy  Colum- 
bine and  two  species  of  Hellebore  are  the  most  conspi- 
cuous. The  great  spearwort  f  Ranunculus  lingua  J,  a 
rare  plant  in  England,  has  been  found  near  Darlington ; 
whilst  Ranunculus  parviflorus,  a  still  rarer  British 
plant,  has  reached  its  most  northern  locality  in  the 
county. 

Of  the  order  Berberidacece,  the  only  British  species, 
the  barberry,  occurs  in  hedges  near  Witton-le-Wear ; 
whilst  the  order  Nt/mpJueace^e  is  represented  by  the 
common  yellow  water  lily  fNuphar  luteaj. 

There  are  five  plants  of  the  order  Papaveracece,  one 
the  celandine,  which,  though  not  uncommon,  is  a 
doubtful  native,  and  four  species  of  poppy;  two  spe- 
cies, the  common  red  poppies  of  the  com  fields,  and 
Papaver  argemone  and  hybridum,  which  are  both  ac- 
counted somewhat  rare  British  plants. 

Of  FumariacecB,  only  three  of  the  British  species 
occur.  Of  these,  two  are  very  common;  and  tiie  other, 
though  not  so  evenly  distributed,  is  yet  abundant 
enough  in  certain  situations. 

Of  CrucifeTCBy  about  forty  species  occur  in  the  coimty. 
The  common  wall-flower  grows  on  magnesian  limestone 
rocks,  near  Southwick ;  and  the  dame's  violet,  Hesperis 
matronalis,  an  extremely  rare  British  plant,  is  said  to 
have  been  found  in  meadows  near  Chester-le-Street. 
Of  the  other  rarer  species  of  the  order  Crucifercs 
may  be  mentioned  Turritis  glabra,  Sisymbrium  Saphiay 
and  Lepidium  latifolium.  The  common  garden  cab- 
bage (Brassica  oleraceaj  occurs  sparingly  in  a  wild 
state  on  the  coast,  growing  upon  the  magnesian  lime- 
stone, near  Sunderland. 

Of  the  next  order,  Resedacece,  two  species.  Reseda 
lutea  and  Luteola,  are  not  uncommon. 
o  2 
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The  order  CistineiB^  which  in  warmer  climates  pro* 
duces  many  most  shewy  flowers^  is  represented  in  Dur- 
ham by  two  species,  both  confined  to  the  magnesian 
and  mountain  limestone  formations,  or  to  their  imme- 
diate neighbourhood.  The  common  rock-rose  (Heli- 
mnthemum  wdgarej  is  abundant  on  the  magnesian  lime- 
stone on  the  coast,  and  it  occurs  fiur  inland,  in  equal 
abundance,  on  the  mountam  limestone.  The  rare 
Helianthemum  canum  is  found  on  Cronckley  Fell. 

Of  ViolaceiB  there  are  six  species,  most  of  them 
common.  The  sweet  violet  occurs  in  sufficient  profu- 
sion in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hilton  Castle  to  justify 
Shakespeare's  allusion  to  that  most  odorous  flower: 

«  Like  the  sweet  soutli, 
That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets, 
Stealing  and  giving  odonr." 

DroBeta  rotundifolia  and  Pamassia  palmtrie^  repre- 
senting Dro8erace(By  are  abundant  on  the  moors  in 
some  districts,  as  is  also  Polygala  vulgaris^  represesent- 
ing  Polygaleaey  in  dry  heathy  pastures  all  over  the 
county. 

Of  Coryophyllacem  there  are  thirty-two  species.  Of 
these  the  most  worthy  of  notice  are  the  maiden  pink 
fDianthus  deltoidesj  found  sparingly  by  the  Derwent, 
near  Shotley  Bridge,  probably  brought  down  by  floods 
from  higher  ground ;  the  soapwort,  the  spring  sandwort, 
ahine  verna,  which  keeps  to  the  more  moimtainous  dis- 
tricts; and  MfBnchia  erecta,  found  on  Durham  moor^ 
the  only  north  of  England  habitat  for  the  plant. 

0{  Malv(U)e€By  (the  Mallows  J  there  are  three  species, 
all  common.  Oi  Hypericaceae  (St  John's  Worts)  there 
are  seven  species,  none  of  them  rare.  Of  Acerinea,  the 
common  sycamore  and  maple,  are  the  only  examples. 
Of  Geraniacem  there  are  eleven  species.  The  beautiful 
Geranium  sanguineum  abounds  i^  the  lower  part  of 
Castle  Eden  Dean,  and  in  one  or  two  other  places. 
Oeranium  columbinum  keeps  to  a  limestone  soil.  Of 
lAnaceiBy  the  common  flax  has  been  introduced  with 
corn ;  the  purging  flax  abounds  on  dry  banks ;  and  the 
gay  Linum  perenne  occupies  the  magnesian  limestone 
hUls  in  Durham,  as  it  does  the  chalk  hills  of  the  south 
of  England. 

Oxalidaceae  furnishes  one  species  :  there  are  but  two 
in  Britain.  Of  Cdaetrinem  the  only  example  is  the 
spindle  tree;  and  the  buckthorn,  representing  Hham- 
neae,  has  been  found  in  Ryhope  Dean.  Of  Leguminosa 
there  are  thirty-one  species,  many  of  them  abundant 
The  common  furze  is  almost  characteristic  of  some  dis- 
tricts, and  one  of  the  dwarf  whins  has  been  found  on 
Durham  moor.     The  common  melilot  and  the  sainfoin 


occur  in  places ;  and  Vicia  eylvatica,  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  of  the  English  vetches,  festoons  the  brush- 
wood  in  some  of  the  deans  and  river  sides. 

The  order  Roeacea  is  numerous  in  the  county,  not 
only  as  regards  number  of  species,  but  in  the  profasion 
with  which  certain  genera  are  distributed.  The  abun- 
dance of  difierent  kinds  of  wild  rose  and  bramble  is 
evident  to  the  most  cursory  observer.  In  the  hedges 
and  woods,  the  crab  apple,  the  bird-cherry,  the  wild 
cherry,  and  the  rasp  and  strawberry,  are  of  frequent 
occurrence.  Of  the  less  common  kinds  are  tS^ma 
Filipendulay  Dryas  octopetala,  an  alpine  plant,  but 
which  occurs  on  Cronckley  Fell,  and  PotentiUa  aipeetrU 
Budfruticosa  in  Teesdale. 

The  stone-bramble  fJRuhus  saxitalisj  is  mentioned, 
in  general  works  on  English  botany,  as  growing  on 
"stony  mountains;"  yet  is  abundant  in  Castle  Eden 
Dean.  In  the  higher  parts  of  Teesdale,  where  it 
is  also  common,  it  is  truer  to  its  usual  habitat 
The  cloudberry  (JRubua  chamaemorus)  abounds  on  high 
boggy  land.  Of  the  true  Roses,  eleven  species  are 
found  in  the  coimty ;  the  total  number  belonging  to  the 
British  Islands  being  nineteen.  The  scarcer  species 
are,  Hoaa  Sabini,  found  near  Darlington  and  Middle- 
ton-one-Row,  R,  rubiginosa  (sweet  briar),  and  J8.  ar- 
vensis.  R,  rubella  ia  stated  to  have  been  found  "  on 
the  sands  of  the  sea  coast,  near  South  Shields,  mixed 
with  the  dwarf  variety  of  the  Burnet  rose  (R.  apinosis- 
sima) ;"  and  specimens  sent  from  that  place  have  been 
figured  and  described  by  various  authors  as  J8.  rubella. 
The  whole  is,  however,  a  mistake,  the  specimens  figured 
being  only  forms  of  R.  epinosissima.  The  true  JB. 
rubella  is  a  very  doubtftd  native.  It  is  mentioned  as 
growing  at  Abergeldy ;  but  this  habitat  is  as  suspicious 
as  that  at  South  Shields. 

The  conspicuous  and  showy  Ly thrum  Salicaria,  and 
the  humble  Peplis  portula,  represent  the  order  Ly- 
thraceiB. 

The  order  CeratophyUecB  contains  only  one  genus,  oi 
which  but  two  species  are  British.  One  of  these, 
CeratophyUum  demeraum,  grows  near  Durham. 

Of  the  willow  herbs  (Onograrue),  ten  species  are 
indigenous  in  the  county.  One  of  these,  the  French 
willow  of  the  gardens,  follows  the  basalt  in  its  progress 
through  the  northern  counties.  On  the  higher  ground 
in  Teesdale,  Epihbium  dlainifolium  and  alpinum  are 
found :  the  other  species  are  common  in  most  ditches 
or  imder  dampish  hedges. 

Of  the  order  HaloragecB,  Hippuris  vulgaris  is  found 
in  the  stagnant  pools  near  Darlington  and  Stockton, 
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and  CaUUriche  vema  in  ereiy  pool.  C,  platycarpa 
is  also  common,  though  but  lately  obseryed ;  and  C,  pe- 
duneulata  has  been  recently  discovered  near  Gateshead 
and  Bavensworth.  MyriophyUum  spicatum  is  common 
in  lakes  and  permanent  ponds,  and  M,  terttctUaturn,  a 
rare  British  pknt,  in  a  pond  at  Polam. 

The  cucumber  tribe  has  one  representatiTe  in  Eng- 
land, the  red  bryony  (Bryonia  diotca).  This  species, 
common  in  the  hedges  on  the  southern  verge  of  the 
county,  straggles  northward  to  Birtley,  which  is  the 
most  northern  recorded  habitat  of  the  plant. 

Mantta  fontana,  the  only  representative  of  the  order 
JPartulacetE  in  the  kingdom,  is  not  uncommon  in  wet 
places. 

Sderanthus  annuus  and  perennisy  the  latter  a  scarce 
plant,  are  all  the  county  possesses  of  the  order  Paro- 
nychiacuB, 

Of  the  order  Cras8ulace€B  (the  houseleek  tribe),  there 
are  five  species :  the  common  houseleek  and  the  biting 
stonecrop  being  widely  diffused.  Sedum  telephiunii 
rejlexumy  and  villosum,  are  confined  to  the  higher 
grounds. 

All  the  English  species  of  the  currant  tribe  (Orossu- 
larieae)  are  indigenous  in  the  county.  Itihes  grossula- 
ria  (gooseberry)  is  found  in  every  wood,  i2.  ruhrum 
(red  currant),  and  its  varieties  (by  some  described  as 
species),  pHraem  and  spicatum,  are  widely  distributed, 
but  are  not  so  common.  The  black  currant  (R.  nigrum) 
grows  in  Hownswood,  near  Medomsley,  and,  occasion- 
ally, in  woods  throughout  the  county ;  and  the  mountain 
currant,  a  rare  species,  is  found  near  Darlington. 

The  saxifirage  tribe  (Saxifragace^B),  which  contains 
so  many  favourite  garden  plants,  has  several  representa- 
tives in  the  county;  but,  with  the  exception  of  two 
species  of  Chrysosplenium,  none  of  them  are  generally 
common.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  are  rare  in  the  Bri- 
tish Islands.  Saxifraga  tridactylites  is  found  in  dry 
rocky  situations  on  the  limestone.  In  gravelly  places, 
S.  granvlata  here  and  there  appears.  S.  stettaris, 
aizoides,  kypnaides,  and  Hirculus,  are  foimd  in  Tees- 
dale.  The  last-named  species,  growing  on  wet  moors, 
is  rare  in  Britain. 

The  next  order  which  claims  our  attention  is  the 
UmieUifera.  Of  this  set  of  plants,  numerous  species 
are  denizens  of  the  county ;  whilst  the  individual  exam- 
ples of  the  various  kinds  are  numberless,  and  their 
appearance  familiar  to  every  one.  In  every  hedge,  at 
certain  seasons,  may  be  seen  tall  plants,  with  fistular 
stems,  broad  expansions  of  small  white,  yellowish,  or 
pinkish  flowers,  the  flower  stalks  being  arranged  like 


the  stretchers  of  an  umbrella.  From  this  peculiarity 
the  order  derives  its  name;  and  it  is  only  necessary 
to  mention  a  few  of  the  commoner  kinds  to  bring  it 
vividly  to  the  remembrance  of  our  readers.  Amongst 
UmbeUiferce  are  found  the  common  hemlock,  the  ce- 
lery,* the  parsnip,  the  fennel,  the  carrot,  and  many 
other  plants,  vulgarly  called  hemlocks,  which  abound 
in  and  by  every  wood  and  hedge  side.  Nearly  fifky 
species  arc  found  in  the  county,  some  of  them  rare 
plants  in  the  island.  At  Friar's  Goose  and  at  Jarrow, 
Eryngium  campestre,  one  of  the  plants  producing  the 
eryngo  root  of  the  shops,  is  found.  It  is  mentioned  as 
"very  rare"  in  Britain.  It  is  believed  to  have  been 
introduced  into  Durham  by  ballast,  but  has  been  known 
on  the  shores  of  the  Tyne  for  more  than  a  century,  and 
the  Friar's  Goose  habitat  is  mentioned  in  general  works 
on  English  botany.  The  sea  eryngo  (Ikyngium  mart" 
timum)  grows  sparingly  on  the  coast.  In  the  salt 
marsh  at  Southwick  is  found  (Enanthe  Lachenalii,  de- 
scribed as  (E.  peucedanifolia  in  Winch's  plants  of 
Northumberland  and  Durham.  The  archangel  (Arch- 
a?igelica  officinalis)  has  been  found  at  High  St.  He- 
len's ;  but  the  plant  is  a  doubtful  native.  Bnpleurum 
rotundifolium  and  tenuissimum  occur  near  Norton,  the 
furthest  north  that  the  former  has  been  observed.  The 
common  fennel  has  been  noticed  sparingly  on  tiie  coast, 
a  littie  south  of  Sunderland ;  and  the  herb  Alexanders 
(Smymium  Olusairumy  grows  in  Hurworth  church- 
yard. 

The  conmion  ivy  and  the  moschatel  {Adoxa  Moschat-- 
eUina}  represent  AraiiaceiB.  The  dogwood  {Comus 
sanguinea},  growing  on  magnesian  limestone,  is  the  only 
individual  of  the  order  Comeat;  the  woodbine,  the 
guelder  rose,  and  the  elder  are  examples  of  Captifoliaceae^ 
The  dwarf  elder  {Sawkucus  Ebulusy  grows  between 
Blaydon  and  Stella. 

Of  Rubiaceae,  eleven  species  have  been  found  in  the 
county ;  of  ValerianeiJe,  four ;  and  of  Dipsac$iB,  five,, 
none  of  which  require  particular  notice. 

The  order  ComposiUsr,  of  which  the  daisy,  dandelSon,. 
thisde,  oxeye,  and  chamomile  are  feuniliar  examples,, 
as  it  is  one  of  the  most  numerous  of  all  tJke  natural 
orders  of  plants,  so  the  county  of  Durham  possesses  it 
in  the  usual  proportion.  It  aboundsalso  in t&e  number 
of  individuak  of  most  of  the  species.  About  eighty 
kinds  have  been  found  in  the  county,,  and  of  these  the 
following  are  the  most  worthy  of  mention.     Aster  7W- 

*  Dangerous,  or  even  pouonous  in  its  wild  state ;  bat  the  blanch*- 
ing,  preventing  the  derelopment  of  it^pecnliar  propeities,  renders-it: 
one  oi  the  most  agreeable  of  esculent  yegetablfis. 
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polium,  the  only  British  Aster  (Salt  Marshes),  Anthemis 
nobilis  (chamonule),  Artemisia  maritima  (sea  worm- 
wood)^ Centt^ea  Ch/antts  and  Lactuca  virosa. 

The  order  CampanulaceiB  furnishes  four  species,  the 
common  bell  flower,  the  broad  leaved,  bell  flower,  the 
clustered  bell  flower,  on  magnesian  limestone,  and  the 
sheep's  bit  (Jasine  montana)  in  subalpine  situations. 

Two  species  of  heath.  Erica  Tetralix  and  cinerea,  and 
the  ling,  Calluna  vulgaris,  are  sufficiently  familiar  exam- 
ples of  Ericacece.  Other  examples  of  the  order  are  the 
bilberry  or  bleaberry,  the  great  bilberry,  or  bog  whor- 
tleberry, (Vaccinium  uliginosum),  Teesdale;  the  red 
whortleberry  (  V,  Vitis  Idaa),  Hownswood,  near  Me- 
domsley,  and  in  the  higher  parts  of  Weardale  and 
Teesdale;  the  cranberry,  {V.  Oxy coccus)  on  boggy 
moors ;  and  three  species  of  wintergreen,  Pyrola 
rotundifolia,  in  Castle  Eden  and  Hawthorn  deans; 
P.  media,  in  Hown's  Gill ;  and  P.  minor,  in  Gibside, 
Tanfield,  and  Cocken  woods.  The  common  holly 
{Ilicinece)  abounds  in  the  county.  The  order  Oleaceee 
is  represented  by  the  privet,  occurring  on  the  magnesian 
limestone,  and  the  common  ash.  Vinca  minor  (lesser 
perriwinkle),  the  only  Durham  example  of  Apocyneae, 
grows  near  Blackwell.  Oentianeae  furnishes  a  few 
species.  Erythraea  Centaureum,  Menyanthes  trifoliata 
(bogbean),  Oentiana  Ameralla,  in  limestone  pastures ; 
G.  campestris,  in  Teesdale,  and  O.  vema,  on  Cronckley 
Fell,  Teesdale.  With  the  exception  of  one  in  West- 
moreland, on  the  same  range  of  hills,  Teesdale  is  the 
only  English  habitat  for  G.  vcma.  The  only  other 
place  in  the  British  islands  where  the  plant  has  been 
found,  is  in  Coimty  Glare,  Ireland. 

Of  Convolvulacece,  the  only  three  British  species,  the 
great  white  convolvulus  (C  sepium),  the  small  bind- 
weed (C.  arvensis),  and  the  sea-side  bindweed  (C. 
Soldanella),  are  all  found  in  the  county.  The  only 
Durham  habitat  for  the  last  named  plant  is  on  South 
Shields  sands,  below  the  Bent  House,  where  there  is 
every  probability  of  its  soon  being  covered  up  by  a  huge 
ballast  heap,  which  is  rapidly  advancing  towards  the 
sea  margin. 

Of  the  borage  tribe  there  are  nine  species,  amongst 
which  are  the  hound's  tongue,  on  the  sea  coast:  the 
common  borage,  near  Hartlepool ;  the  common  and  the 
tuberous-rooted  comfrey  {Symphytum  tuberosum),  the 
latter  found  near  Durham ;  the  gromwell,  and  Myosotis 
sylvatieay  which  occurs  in  Castle  Eden  Dean  and  in 
Teesdale. 

The  order  Solanece  furnishes  the  deadly  night-shade, 
growing  near  Durham,  the    henbane,  and  the  great 


Mullein  (Verbascum  Thapsus).  Of  the  broomrapes 
there  are  three  species,  Orobanche  major,  common,  and 
the  scarce  0.  elatior,  which  has  been  found  near  EUe- 
more.   Lathnsa  squamaria  occurs  occasionally  in  woods. 

Of  ScrophularineiB  there  are  fifteen  species,  none  of 
them  of  particular  rarity.  In  this  order  is  found  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous,  and,  in  Durham  at  least,  one  of  the 
most  common  of  British  plants,  the  foxglove  {Digitalis 
purpurea).  Amongst  the  rarer  species  are  Melampyrum 
sylvaticum  (by  the  Tees,  above  Middleton,  near  Winch 
Bridge,  and  at  Egglestone),  and  Bartsia  alpina,  also 
in  Teesdale. 

The  order  LabiatiB,  almost  if  not  entirely  destitute 
of  any  deleterious  principle,  and  which  contains  so  many 
plants  valuable  for  their  fragrant,  aromatic,  and  tonic 
qualities,  aboimds  in  the  county,  not  only  in  number  of 
species,  but,  in  some  cases,  in  the  number  of  individuals. 
Of  the  mints,  nearly  a  dozen  species  or  well-marked 
varieties  are  foundr  Amongst  them  is  the  spear-mint, 
growing  near  Wolsingham.  This  species,  so  common 
in  gardens,  is  rare  as  a  wild  British  plant.  Mentha 
rotundifolia  has  been  gathered  near  Pittington;  the 
peppermint,  near  Castle  Eden,  and  the  pennyroyal,  near 
Winston.  The  wild  English  clary  {Salvia  verbenaca) 
occurs  in  Hawthorn  Dean,  and  the  wild  marjoram, 
{Origanum  vulgar e)  is  common  on  the  magnesian  lime- 
stone. The  common  wild  thyme  is  abundant  in  many 
places,  whilst  thejesser  calamint,  the  cat  mint,  and  the 
basil  thyme  are  found  more  sparingly.  Other  plants  of 
the  order  which  may  be  mentioned  are,  Teucrium 
Chamaedrys,  on  old  hedge  banks  near  Gateshead  Park ; 
the  horehound,  near  Stockton,  Lamium  amplexicafile, 
Galeopsis  ladanum,  on  the  magnesian  limestone,  G. 
versicolor,  Stachys  ambigua,  and  Scutellaria  gtxlericu- 
lata  and  minor,  the  latter  near  Wolsingham. 

Of  VerbenacecB,  the  common  vervain  is  the  only 
British  species:  it  occurs  near  Stainton,  Bishopton, 
Darlington,  and  in  the  West  Lane,  at  Chester-le-Street 

Two  species  of  LentibulariacetB  are  found  in  the 
county;  the  butterwort  {Pinguicula  vulgaris)  is  com- 
mon on  moorland  bogs;  and  the  greater  bladderwort 
{Utricularia  vulgaris)  is  found  in  permanent  ponds, 
lakes,  and  deep  ditches,  near  Darlington  and  Sedge- 
field.  Since  the  formation  of  the  ditches  by  the  New- 
castle and  Carlisle  railway,  near  Blaydon,  this  plant  has 
appeared  in  them  in  great  abundance. 

Of  the  order  PrimulacecB,  some  species  are  sufficiently 
abundant,  as  the  primrose  and  the  cowslip:  the  less 
common  species  are,  Trientalis  Europcea  (near  Buts- 
field  and  Wolsingham),  Samolus  valerandi.  Primula 
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fimno9a9  AnagaUU  teneHa,  HotUmia  palustris,  and 
I^^fn0chiA  vulgaris  BSki  punctata. 

Of  PltmibagineiB^  the  thrift  abounds  on  the  sea  coast, 
and  also  on  subalpine  bills  in  Teesdale.  The  sea 
lavender  (Statice  Limonium)  grows  sparingly  in  salt 
marshes  on  the  Wear  and  Tees. 

Five  spedesj  all  conunon,  belonging  to  the  order 
Plantagine<By  are  found  in  the  county;  the  ribgrass,  the 
greater  plantain,  the  sea  and  the  buckshom  plantain, 
aiid  Planiago  media.  The  latter>  the  most  showy  of 
the  five,  attaches  itself  more  especially  to  the  magnesian 
and  mountain  limestone. 

Eighteen  species  of  the  order  Chenopodiacece  are 
found  in  the  county.  The  rarer  kinds  are,  Chenopo- 
dium  ruirum,  fidfolium  and  glaucum,  and  Beta  mari" 
tima.  Of  the  next  order,  PolygofULceiBf  the  species 
most  worthy  of  mention  are,  Rumex  sanguineus^  i2. 
hydrolapathum  (near  Folam,  Norton,  and  Stockton), 
J2.  aqaaticus  on  the  Tees,  near  Barnard  Castle,  Poly- 
gonium  minus,  P.  viviparum,  and  P.  Bistarta. 

The  common  mezereon  (^Daphne  Mezereum),  in  a 
wood  amongst  the  Tunstal  Hills,  supposed  to  have 
been  introduced,  and  the  spurge-laurel  (D.  Laureola), 
common  in  hedges  near  Hedworth  and  by  the  Wear 
near  Hilton  Castle,  are  the  only  English  examples  of 
the  order  Thymelece. 

Empetrum  nigrum,  the  crowberry,  typical  of  Empe- 
treiB,  is  common  on  moors;  and  the  dog  mercury, 
Jf^rcuno/tf  perennis,  and  two  or  three  common  species 
of  Euphorbia,  represent  the  order  Euphorbiaee^p.  Two 
common  species  of  nettle  and  the  pelUtory-of*thfirwall, 
the  cork  elm  {Ulmus  suberosa),  the  wydi  hazel  (U. 
fn^ntama),  and  the  wych  elm  (U.  glabra),  the  last* 
named  growing  on  the  edges  of  the  moors,  are  the  only 
Durham  examples  of  the  order  UrticacetB. 

The  <Nrder  next  in  succession^  according  to  the  ar- 
rangement we  are  following,  is  of  n^re  importance, 
economically  speaking,  than  most  of  those  which,  we  haye 
already  noticed.  The  order.ilm0ntoc0€eincludes  our  most 
important  forest  trees,  several  of  which  are  indigenous 
to  the  county.  Two  species  of  oak,  faur  poplars,  the 
beech^  the  common  alder,  the  birch,  the  hazel,  and 
nearly  thirty  species  of  wiUow  belongmg  to  this  im- 
portant order,  are  ound  in  the  county  of  Durham. 

At  present,  the  yew  and  the  juniper  are  the  only  re- 
presentatives in  the  county  of  the  order  ConiferfB.  Both 
those  trees  grow  in  Castle  Eden  Dean  and  on  the  coast 
near  it,  and  are  found  here  and  there  in  the  county  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  its  highest  ground.  The  Scotch 
fir,  now,  in  the  British  Islands,  confined  to  the  High* 
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lands  of  Scotland,  has  formerly  abounded  in  Durham. 
Its  remains,  both  in  the  shape  of  prostrate  trunks  and.  of 
roots,  stQl  standing  where  the  trees  had  grown,  arfr 
abundant  in  peat  bogs. 

With  the  Coniferce-  closes  our  view  of  the  DicotyUr 
denaus  plants  indigenous  to  the  county  of  Durham. 
Those  belonging  to  the  class.  Monocotyledons,  are  ihm 
next  in  order. 

I^UliaceiB,  Tamete,  and  HydrocharidetB,  the  first, 
three  orders,  have  each  one  representative  in  the  county. 
Of  the  first,  the  herb  paris  f  Paris  quadrifoliaj,  found 
here  and  there  in  deans,  is  the  only  British  species.  Of 
Tamece  there  is  also  only  one  species,  the  black  bryony 
(Tamus  communis  J,  which  is  not  uncommon  in  Castle 
Eden,  Hawthorn,  Hilton,  and  other  deans.  Hilton  is 
its  most  northern  recorded  English  habitat,  with  the 
exception  of  Heaton  Dean,  Northumberland,  on  a  bank 
side  now  included  in  the  grounds  of  Joseph  Sewell, 
Esq.  The  frog-bit  (Hydrocharis  Morsus-RaMBJ,  be* 
longing  to  HydrocharidecB,  grows  abundantly  in  a. 
pond  on  Byton  haughs^  where  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  introduced:  for  or  against  this  supposition,  how* 
ever^  there  is  no  evidence,  further  than  the  great  dis- 
tance, as  far  as  has  been  observed,  of  other  habitats. 

The  next  order  is  interesting,  as  well  from  its  usually 
showy  and  conspicuous  flowers,  as  their  peculiar  struct 
ture  and  the  extreme  rarity  of  some  of  the  species.  The* 
following  is  an  enumeration  of  those  which  are  found  in 
the  county,  with  the  habitats  of  the  rarer  kinds : — 

Of  the  Orchises,  0.  Morio  and  mascula  occur  in  mea- 
dows and  pastures ;  0.  latifoUa  and  maculaia  are  com-i 
»on  in  damp  places;  0.fwu:a,m^pyriwUd<di»  on^ 
magnesian  limestone,  the  first  sparingly,  the  latter 
occasionally  in  great  abundance,  as  on  the  coast  near 
Whitburn  and  Macsden.  Oymnadea  conopsea  (sweet 
scented  orchis),  in  dampish  meadows  and  moors,  fromi 
the  coast  to  the  higher  ground  in  Teesdale;  and  Q\ 
cdbida,  which  keeps  to  the  subalpine  districts.  Hahe^ 
nana,  viridis  (Frog  orchis),  damp  pastures  and  boggy 
places,  ff.  bifolia  (lesser  butterfly  orchis),  on  heaths  ; 
and  H.  chlorantka  (great  butterfly  orchis),  in  nsoist 
woods  and  thickets.  The  bee-orchis  fOphrys  apiferaj 
occurs  sparingly  on  the  magnesian  limestone ;  and  the 
fly-orchis  (Ophrys  musciferaj  is  abundant  in  Castle 
Eden  and  other  deans  in  the  magnesian  limestone  dis- 
trict The  two  last-named  plants  are  remarkable  for 
the  resemblanbe  of  their  flowers  to  the  insects  whose 
names  they  bear,  and  are  accordingly  much  sought  for 
by  the  curious  in  flowers.  This  last  propensity,  though 
[  in  many  respects,  perhaps,  innocent,  leads  sometimes  ta 
H  2 
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the  extirpation  of  rare  plants.*  The  bee-orchis  grows, 
or  rather  grew  on  the  coast  near  Whitburn  and  Mars- 
den.  The  gardener  of  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood 
had  heard  that  this  plant  inhabited  the  low  limestone 
hills  in  the  locality  aboye  mentioned.  By  diligent 
search,  this  person  discovered  and  carried  away  up- 
wards of  thirty  specimens.  It  is  now  upwards  of 
twenty  years  since  the  gardener's  raid ;  and,  as  far  as 
we  have  ascertained,  the  plant  has  not  since  been  seen, 
wild,  in  the  district  alluded  to. 

Listera  ovata  (common  twayblade)  is  pretty  gene- 
rally distributed,  but  not  in  great  abundance  in  any 
one  place,  i.  cordata  grows  on  turfy  subalpine  moors. 
Neottia  Nidus-Avis  occurs  in  Castle  Eden  and  other 
deans  in  its  neighbourhood.  Epipactis  latifolia  is  not 
uncommon  in  woods.  E.  palustris  grows,  here  and 
there,  in  bogs.  Cephalanthera  ensifolia^  a  rare  British 
plant,  is  found  in  Castle  Eden  and  Hawthorn  deans. 
Malcuds  paludosa  has  been  found  on  moors  in  Teesdale 
and  near  Wolsingham. 

One  of  the  finest,  and  almost  the  rarest  of  British 
plants,  the  Lady's  Slipper  (Cypripedium  CalceoltcsJ, 
grows  in  Castle  Eden  Dean. 

Of  the  remaining  Monocotyledonous  orders  found  in 
Britain,  the  first  of  which  we  have  any  examples  is 
IrideiBy  of  which  order  two  species  occur ;  the  common 
yellow  Iris,  in  wet  ditches  and  the  borders  of  streams, 
and  the  Stinking  Iris  (L  foetidissimaj,  which  has  been 
foimd  near  Jolby,  its  most  northern  British  locality. 
Of  AmaryllidecBy  we  have  the  daffodil  (Narcissus 
Pseudo-narcissus),  growing  in  Cocken,  Witton-le- 
Wear,  and  Ravens^orth  woods,  also  near  Ebchester 
and  Piercebridge ;  and  the  snowdrop  (Oalanthus  niva- 
lis) near  Coniscliffe  and  Blackwell. 

The  asparagus  tribe  (Asparagecs)  is  represented  by 
the  lily  of  the  valley  (Convallaria  nuyalis),  the  com- 
mon Solomon's  seal  (C  multifiora),  which  has  been 
gathered  in  a  lane  between  Stainton  and  Stockton,  and 
die  butcher's  broom  (Muscus  actdeatus),  which  has 
been  found  near  Cockerton,  and  in  Cliff  wood. 

Belonging  to  the  lily  tribe,  Liliacece,  there  are  in  the 
county,  the  yellow  Star  of  Bethlehem  (6?ojr^a  lutea),  near 

*  It  may  Beexn,  on  a  liasty  yiew,  an  unimportant  matter  whether  or 
not  a  plant  (whose  uses  are  not  obvious)  disappear  from  this  or  that 
locality.  But  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  particular  species  of  animals 
and  plants  on  the  surfiace  of  our  earth  belongs  to  its  physical  history. 
The  facts  ascertained  by  enlightened  geological  investigations  shew 
that  many  races,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  have,  from  time  to 
time,  disappeared;  and  as  no  records  were  or  could  be  kept,  so 
there  is  the  greater  difficulty  for  us  to  imderstand  the  changes  that 
have  taken  place  before  man  became  a  denizen  of  our  planet,  and  so 


Piercebridge,  Butterby,  Greta  Bridge,  Eglestone,  Wy- 
cliffe,  and  Barnard  Castle;  four  species  of  garlick. 
Allium  arenarium,  in  Castle  Eden  Dean,  A.  olera- 
ceum,  near  SUksworth,  Durham,  Darlington,  and 
Middleton-in-Teesdale,  A.  vineale,  at  Baydales,  near 
Darling^n,  A.  ursinum,  in  every  wood,  and  the  wild 
hyacinth  {Agraphis  nutans),  common  in  shady  places. 

The  meadow  saffron  {Cohhicum  autumnale),  which 
has  been  found  near  Eglestone,  Darlington*  and  But- 
terby; and  the  Scottish  asphodel  (Tojieldia palustris,) 
in  Teesdale,  represent  the  order  Colchicacae. 

Of  the  rush  tribe  (JuncaceiB)  there  are  several  spe- 
cies, many  of  them  common.  Of  the  true  rushes,  the 
rarer  species  are,  Juncus  maritimus,  in  salt  marshes ; 
/.  triglumis,  in  Teesdale;  and  /.  ohtusijlcrus^  near 
Polam.  There  are  three  species  of  wood  rush ;  and  the 
bog-asphodel  (Narthecium  ossifragum)  is  common  on 
boggy  moors. 

Belonging  to  the  order  AlismacoB  are  TViglochin 
palustre  in  bogs,  and  T,  maritimum  in  salt  marshes. 
The  flowering  rush  {Butomus  umbeUatus)  occurs  near 
Darlington  and  Norton,  and  the  arrowhead  (Sagittaria 
sagittifolia)  near  Billingham,  Norton,  Witton,  Thorp, 
Portrack,  and  Stockton :  for  the  last  two,  these  are  the 
most  northern  English  localities.  Alisma  plantago  is 
common  in  every  pond  and  wet  ditch,  and  A.  ranuncu- 
laides  in  bogs. 

Of  the  order  ArddaB  there  are  the  wake-robin 
{Arum  maculatum),  common  in  woods  and  under  shady 
hedges,  two  species  of  duck-weed,  three  of  the  bur- 
reed  (Sparganium),  and  two  species  of  reed-mace, 
Typha  latifolia  and  angustifolia :  the  latter  once  grew 
near  Friar's  Goose,  but  the  pond  has  been  filled  up. 
The  plant  has,  however,  been  lately  re-discovered  in 
the  railway  ditches  near  Derwenthaugh, 

Of  the  order  Potamogetonece,  the  county  possesses 
several  examples.  Of  the  typical  genus  Potamogeton, 
the  rarer  species  are  P.  rufescens,  in  Teesdale  and 
near  Darlington,  and  pectinatus,  near  Darlington  and 
in  the  Wear  near  Lambton.  We  have  also  Ruppia 
maritima,  Tkinnichellia  palustris,  ajii  Zostera  marina. 

The  next  two  tribes  might  be  called  turf-making 

« 

also  is  rendered  more  difficult  the  problem  of  the  fate  of  the  world  as 
it  now  exists.  It  is  only  by  carefully  taking  note  of  the  condition  of 
existing  species,  and  of  the  natural  tendency  of  species  to  continue  or 
disapi>ear,  that  we  can  form  any  thing  like  a  conclusion  on  the  point 
alluded  to.  Any  thing,  therefore,  that  unnecessarily  disturbs  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature,  is  wrong.  If  a« plant  barely  holding  its 
own,  so  to  speak,  be  wantonly  eradicated,  it  seems  almost  a  wilful 
disturbance  of  natural  arrangement — a  destruction  of  a  link  in  the 
chain  of  the  history  of  living  beings. 
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plants,  becaufie,  where  they  grow,  they  exclude  most 
others,  and,  as  they  throw  out  lateral  shoots  in  great 
abundance,  they  soon  form  a  close  turfy  coyering  to  the 
soil. 

The  first  of  the  two,  the  sedges  (Oyperaceis)^  abounds 
in  wet  and  boggy  places,  especially  in  upland  districts, 
where  they  form  much  of  the  rough  pastures  of  such 
situations.  Although  very  rich  milk  is  produced  in 
places  where  sedges  are  abundant,  it  seems  probable 
that  their  nutritive  qualities  are  greatly  inferior  to  those 
of  the  grass  tribe,  to  which  they  are  closely  allied. 
Upwards  of  fifty  species  are  found  in  the  county.  The 
other  turf*producing  tribe,  the  grasses  (Oramine€e)y  it 
is  needless  to  say,  is  sufGiciently  abundant.  Of  course, 
the  cultivation  of  the  land  for  feeding  and  grazing  pur- 
poses tends  to  keep  up  the  number  of  individuals,  if  not 
of  kinds.  Nearly  all  the  species  commonly  culti- 
vated are  indigenous  to  the  county ;  and  hence,  if  the 
farmer  choose,  he  can  study  the  natural  habits  of  each 
kind. 

Induced  by  the  mention  of  the  grass  tribe,  we  may 
remark,  in  passing,  that  with  reference  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  any  plant,  it  is  not  merely  sufGicient  to  provide 
that  the  soil  is  well  prepared  and  well  manured,  but 
that  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
mineralogically  and  geologically,  most  sidtable  for  this 
or  that  plant;  and  not  only  this,  but  also  wetness  or 
dryneite  of  situation,  aspect,  elevation,  and  climate,  must 
be  considered.  Hence,  it  is  fortunate  that  most,  if  not 
all  the  grasses  under  cultivation  in  this  county,  are  in- 
digenous to  it ;  and,  therefore,  the  farmer  can  ascertain, 
by  a  little  trouble,  where  they  most  abound,  and  where 
and  under  what  circumstances  the  development  of  their 
useful  properties  is  the  greatest.  This  once  under- 
stood, his  efforts  can  be  directed  to  second  nature  in 
bringing  out  the  qualities  for  which  he  prizes  them. 

Nearly  100  species,  much  the  greater  proportion  of 
British  grasses,  occur  in  the  county.  Of  those  more 
interesting  to  the  local  botanist,  the  following  species 
may  be  enumerated.  The  silky  bent-grass  (Apera 
Spica-  Venti),  near  Gateshead  and  Beamish ;  wood  reed 
(Arundo  Epigejos)^  Castle  Eden  Dean  and  by  the  Tyne 
above  Hebbum  Quay;  blue  moor  grass  (Sesleria  cceru- 
lea),  on  limestone  by  the  Wear  and  Tees;  mountain 
melic  gras0  (Melica  nutans),  Castle  Eden  Dean,  Cocken 
woods,  and  Teesdale ;  wood  meadow  grass  (Poa  nemo- 
ralis)y  near  Cocken  and  Darlington,  a  rare  plant  in  the 

•  Two  species  of  fern  are  respectively  named  the  male  and  fit- 
male  ferns,  not  because  their  relation  to  each  other  is  as  indicated 
by  those  designations,  but  because,  though  similar  in  habit,  the  one  is 


county;  Poa  Pamellii,  upper  parts  of  Teesdale;  flat 
stalked  meadow  grass  near  Hartlepool  and  Cieadon; 
Sclerochloa  distans,  on  the  magnesian  limestone;  S. 
maritima  and  procumbenSy  on  the  sea  coast,  the  latter 
in  salt  marshes;  BramtM  a^calinus,  near  Gateshead, 
Sunderland,  and  Darlington ;  sea  barley  {Hordeum 
maritimum),  Seaton  and  Hartlepool ;  and  meadow  bar- 
ley (H.  pratense),  near  Jarrow  and  Whitburn. 

With  the  grasses,  according  to  the  arrangement  fol- 
lowed, closes  our  view  of  the  flowering  plants  of  the 
county. 

The  remaining  tribes  include  the  flowerless  plants, 
viz.,  the  horsetails,  ferns,  Lycopods  or  club-mosses, 
mosses,  liverworts,  lichens,  mushrooms,  and  sea-weeds. 

Of  the  horsetails  (Equtsetacece),  seven  species  are 
found  in  the  county.  Of  these,  the  rarest  is  Equise- 
turn  variegatum,  which  occurs  in  Teesdale.  Of  the  club 
mosses  there  are  four  species :  Lycopodium  clavatum 
on  moors,  X.  selaginmdea  and  Sdago  on  bogs,  and  L. 
alpinum  on  alpine  moors. 

Of  the  ferns  (Pilices),  now  so  generally  cidtivated  in 
closed  glass  cases  by  ladies,  the  county  possesses  a  ma- 
jority of  the  species  indigenous  to  Britain.  Ferns,  ge- 
nerally speaking,  delight  in  moist  shady  places,  and 
aboimd  in  deep  deans.  It  may  be  remarked,  in  pass- 
ing, that,  for  their  successful  cultivation,  the  situation, 
as  to  moisture,  aspect,  soil,  &c.,  should  be  carefully 
noted,  and,  if  possible,  imitated. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  those  indigenous  to  the 
county,  with  the  situations  in  which  they  occur : — 

Rock  brakes  (Allosorus  crispua),  Waskerley  Park 
near  Wolsingham,  and  in  Teesdalq^^  growing  in  exposed 
situations  out  of  crevices  of  rocks  and  old  walls.  Com- 
mon polypody,  on  walls,  trunks  of  trees,  and  banks  in 
shady  places — ^in  almost  every  dean.  Pale  mountain 
polypody,  and  the  three-branched  polypody,  or  oak- 
fern  (P.  phegopteris  and  dryopteris),  in  shady  deans 
(such  as  that  at  Tanfield),  on  the  Tyne,  Derwent, 
Tees,  &c. ;  also  in  Feldon  and  Waskerley  deans,  and 
in  Hownsgill  and  similar  situations.  Wbodsia  ilven- 
sis,  near  Caiddron  Snout  and  Falcon  Clints,  Teesdale. 
Sweet  mountain  fern,  fragrant  fern  {Lastrea  Oreop- 
teris),  in  shady  deans,  as  at  Tanfleld,  and  in  a  smaller 
form  on  fells,  as  near  Whitehouse  on  Gateshead  Fell. 
Male  fern*  (i.  Filiz-mas),  in  woods  and  on  banks, 
most  vigorous  in  shady,  moist  places.     Great  crested 

shield  fern  (Z.  dilatata),  same  situations  as  the  last. 
^ V 

strong  and  robust,  and  hence  supposed  to  represent  the  ruder  sex ; 
whilst  the  other,  delicate,  and  in  demeanour,  so  to  speak,  most  elegant 
and  graceful,  is  considered  a  fitting  emblem  of  the  softer. 
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Rpugh    alpine    shield    fern    {Polystichum   lonchitis), 
near  Cauldron  Snout,  Teesdale.     Prickly  shield  fern 
(P.  aculeatum,9  var.  hbatum),  hedge  banks  and  shady 
deanfl,  but  flourishes  most  in  the  latter.     Bladder  fern 
(Ojfstopteris  fragilis)^  in  the  crevices  of  rocks  and  old 
if>alla  at  Tanfield,  Beamish,  Stanhope,  Castle  Eden,  and 
Ra,venaworth.     The  variety  dentata  occurs  near  Caul- 
dron Snout.     Female  shield  fern,  Athyrium  Filix  ¥<»- 
fnpit0,  common  in  wet,  shady  situations.    Black  maiden 
hair,  black  spleenwort,  Asplenium  adtantum-nigrums 
on  rocks  and  walls  in  shady  nooks,  in  Tanfield  Dean, 
in  Teesdale,  near  Cocken,  Lumley  Castle,  and  Dur- 
ham.     Common  spleenwort,  A.   Trichomanes,  rocks 
and  waUs,  most  luxuriant  in  shady,  but  dry  places. 
Green  maidenhair  spleenwort,  rocks  in  subalpine  situa- 
tions, delighting  in  places  dropping  with  moisture — 
near  the  High  Force,  Cauldron  Snout,  and  Widdy 
IBaoik,  Teesdale,  and  in  Irehope  Dean,  Weardale.     Sea 
spleenwort,  A.  marinum,  in  cavernous  places  on  the 
coast  near  Whitburn  and  Hartlepool,  growing  almost 
within  the  wash  of  the  spray  at  high  tide.    Wall-rue 
spleenwort,  A.  ruta-muraria,  dry  walls  and  rocks  in 
exposed  situations  at  Boldon,  Cleadon,  Castle  Eden 
Dean,  and  on  the  park  wall  at  Hilton  Castle.    Common 
hart's-tongue,   Scolopendrium  vulgare,  wet  places  in 
Ta33^1d  and  Castle  Eden  Deans,  also  near  Lanchester 
a^d  in  Cocken  woods.     Rough  spleenwort,  Blechnum 
bareale,  stony  and  heathy  places,  growing  equally  ia 
e;Kposed  and  in  shady  situations.     Brakes,  or  bracken, 
Pteris  ajuilina,  moors,  hedge  sides,  woods,  and  deans. 
Of  the  rest  of  the  flowerless  plants,  little  more  than 
tl^e  number  of  species  can  be  given.    Of  the  true  mosses, 
Musci,  about  200  species  have  been  detected  in  the 
county.    Of  the  liverworts  HepaticcB,  about  40  spe- 
cies ;  of  lichens,  Lichenes,  upwards  of  200 ;  of  Fungi, 
upwards  of  600;  and  of  fresh  water   flags   and  sea 
weedB,  AlgcB,  upwards  of  200  species  are  stated  to 
have  been  gathered  in  the  county.     These  last  tribes, 
however,  require  further  investigation.     There  is  little 
doubt  that  many  mistakes  require  correction^  and  that 
many  species,  by  diligent  search,  n^ght  be  added  to  the 
list. 

GEOLOGY. 

Thb  whole  of  the  western  portion  of  the  county  of 
Durham  is  occupied  by  the  mountain  limestone  forma- 
tion, or,  as  it  is  popidarly  termed,  the  lead-measures. 
The  coal-measures  cover  the  central  portion,  and  the 
permian  rocks  occupy  the  eastern.    The  south-eastern 


portion  of  the  magnesian  Htnestone  is  covered  by  sand- 
stones a;nd  marls,  belonging  to  the  new-red-sandstone 
group.  The  general  dip  of  the  strata  is  towards  the 
south-east,  at  an  angle  of  2  deg.  15  min.,  or  there- 
abouts, as  the  diflerent  formations  vary  a  little  in  their 
rate  of  inclination.  The  wild,  rugged  district  of  the 
west,  broken  up  into  two  main  divisions  by  the  three 
principal  rivers  which  drain  it,  forms  a  strong  contrast 
with  the  denuded,  gently  swelling  central  portion  occu- 
pied by  the  coal-measures.  By  its  irregular,  varied 
surface,  the  eastern  formation  is  easily  distiuguished 
from  the  central. 

The  Wear,  rising  in  the  highest  portion  of  the  moun- 
tain limestone  ridge,  flows  with  a  south-east  course, 
through  the  carboniferous  limestone,  till  it  meets  the 
millstone  grit,  a  coarse  member  of  this  formation.  It 
then  deflects  to  the  south  till  it  reaches  the  coal-mea- 
sures near  Witton-le-Wear.  Traversing  those  measures 
in  an  easterly  course,  it  passes  Bishop  Auckland ;  and 
thence,  through  the  same  beds,  it  scuds  away,  some- 
times north  and  sometimes  east,  in  a  very  irregular 
course,  till  it  passes  Lumley  Castle,  where  it  deflects 
more  rapidly  towards  the  coast,  and,  through  a  large 
denudation  of  the  magnesian  limestone,  discharges  itself 
into  the  North  Sea.  From  Bishop  Auckland  to  Lum- 
ley Castle,  its  course  is  nearly  parallel  to,  and  about 
three  miles  distant  from  the  western  escarpment  of  the 
magnesian  limestone.  It  thus  serves  to  point  out  tht, 
principal  geological  features  of  the  county. 

Carboniferous  System,  Mountaik  Limestone. — 
The  Pennine  chain,  as  the  high  central  ridge, of  hills 
stretching  from  Cheviot  into  Devonshire  is  called,  forms, 
the  highest  part  of  the  carboniferous  system  in  the 
north  of  England.  The  rocks  forming  this  range  ter- 
minate rather  abruptly  on  the  western  side,  but  decrease 
gradually  in  height  towards  the  east,  till  they  reach  the 
coal-field,  by  the  strata  of  which  they  are  overlaid. 

The  lower  portions  of  this  system  are  enormous  beds 
of  san4stone  (hazle),  alternating  with  beds  of  limestone, 
shale  (plate),  and  a  few  thin  beds  of  coal.  As  a.  general 
rule,  the  sandstone  beds  are  thickest  and  most  numerous 
vDk,  the  lower  portion  of  the  series.  The  limestones  at- 
tain their  greatest  thickness  in  the  central  part;  a^d 
the  upper  portion  is  composed  chiefly  of  shales  and 
coarse  sandstones.  The  total  thickness  of  these  beds, 
has  been  estimated  at  2700  feet;  but  as  the  same  stra- 
tum varies  in  thickness  in  different  localities,  this  can 
only  be  received  as  an  approximation  to  the  truth. 

These  beds  are  intersected  by  fissures  running  ixi 
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different  diredtionS)  by  whicli  their  relatiye  poaition  hctt 
been  considerably  altered^  and  the  same  bed  thus  te* 
appears  on  the  surface  in  «everal  localities.  In  the^e 
fissures  or  Teins  die  great  mineral  wealth  of  tlie  district 
3S  vtored  up.  Those  which  have  a  directioin  ftcm 
north-^west  to  sonth-east  are  the  most  producidv^^  eftpe- 
ciallj  where  they  pass  through  the  thickest  beds  of 
limestone.  The  cross  veins^  or  those  which  run  north 
and  SOU&,  are  productive  only  in  immediate  connexion 
with  the  first  mentioned.  The  veins  Vacry  considerably 
in  thickness,  and  generally  incline,  or  hade,  at  a  consi- 
derable angle.  This  inclination  is  also  affbcted  by  the 
hardness  or  softness  of  the  stratum  through  which  the 
vein  passes,  so  that  the  course  of  some  of  them  is  Kigjsag. 
Not  unirequently,  they  are  wedge-shaped,  narrowing 
from  tibe  surface  downwards ;  and  sometimes  the  size  of 
a  vein  is  increased  by  others  running  into  it.  As  was 
said  before,  the  relative  position  of  the  strata  is  consider- 
ably altered  by  these  veins.  If  a  vein  incline  to  the  north, 
the  strata  on  the  south  are  elevated ;  but  if  it  incline  to  the 
SOU&,  then  the  north  side  is  raised.  The  most  valuable 
lead  ore  found  in  these  veins  is  galena.  It  is,  in  gene- 
ral, very  rich,  producing  sometimes  as  much  as  85  per 
cent,  of  pure  lead.  This  ore  has  generally  a  portion  of 
silver  combined  with  it.  The  quantity  of  silver  con- 
tained in  it  varies  from  two  or  three  to  as  much  as  90 
ounces  per  fother.  Yellow  copper  ore  also  occurs  in  some 
of  the  veins,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantities  to  repay  for 
its  extraction.    Ores  of  zinc  are  plentiful  in  some  mines. 

The  vales  of  the  Derwent,  Wear,  Tees,  and  the 
bums  which  flow  into  them,  are  the  principal  seats  of 
the  lead-mining  operations.  On  their  lofty  banks  the 
strata  are  exposed,  and  entrances  can  be  made  to  the 
veins  from  the  sides  of  the  hills,  with  much  greater  fa- 
cility and  certainty  than  from  the  higher  grounds. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Tees  more  especially,  but  also  in 
other  parts  of  this  district,  large  masses  of  basaltic  rock 
are  thrust  in  between  the  other  beds,  or  cover  thenji.  In 
some  places,  these  masses  are  of  great  thickness,  as  at 
Cauldron  Snout;  but  the  thickness  diminishes  towards 
the  west.  These  rocks  are  likewise  intersected  by  the 
mineral  veins,  which  are  worked  in  them  in  a  few 
places,  and  yield  sufficient  ore  to  be  profitable. 

The  fossils  of  the  district  have  not  yet  been  eetrefully 
collected  and  examined;  but  some,  which  have  come 
under  notice,  agree  with  those  from  the  corresponding 
rocks  of  Northumberland  and  Yorkshire.     Those  from 

*  These  trouUes,  howerer,  have  not  been  without  their  iue%  as 
by  them  some  Taluable  aeamB  of  coal  have  been  rank  below  the  reach 
df  the  deandiiig  forces  that  hare  swept  away  many  of  ^e  sttfftee 
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die  Ibnestones  and  shalds  are  all  marine,  and  ane  chiefly 
roiferable  to  the  genera  Prodtictus,  Sjnrifery  and  Tet^^ 
bpatula.  Some  bivalves  also  occur,  of  considerable 
sise :  all  of  them  are,  however,  peculiar  to  the  palso- 
sioic  rocks.  Bellerof^Km  and  OMiatitesy  CefAalcpade, 
peculiar  to  the  older  rocks,  are  abundant  in  some  of  the 
shales. 

CoAL-MsAStFliES. — ^Thc  coal-measures  •  occupy  the 
central  parts  of  the  county;  and  though,  in  general, 
the  district  fliey  occupy  is  tame  and  unimposing,  yet 
the  Wealth  and  the  employment  which  they  afford  to 
thousands  amply  compensate  for  all  other  deficiencies. 
Beds  of  sandstone  (post),  beds  of  shale  (metal),  and 
beds  of  coal  of  various  degrees  of  thickness  and  quality, 
form  the  different  members  of  this  important  formation. 
The  beds  of  workable  coal  are  from  three  to  six  feet  in 
thickness.  In  the  western  part  of  the  district,  they 
are  woriced  from  the  inclined  surface  of  the  hills ;  but  in 
the  east,  they  are  raised  to  the  surface  from  consid^a- 
ble  depths,  l^he  pit  near  Monkwearmouth,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Wear,  is  sunk  to  the  depth  of  365  fathoms 
to  the  Bensham  seam  of  coal,  and  15  fathoms  further 
for  *' stands^e,*'  or  a  reservoir  for  water.  The  coal- 
measures  piass  under  the  Permian  system,  which  boundii 
ibem  on  the  east,  and  are  worked  through  the  entiiv 
thickness  of  the  Kmestone. 

These  beds  are  also  intersected  by  extensive  fissures 
(troubles),  which  disarrange  the  strata ;  and,  instead  of 
direcdy  benefitting  the  miner,  as  is  the  case  with  those 
in  the  limestone  district,  they  occasion  much  trouble 
and  expense,  which  no  forethought  can  counteract.* 

The  animal  remains,  few  in  number,  which  have 
been  observed  in  these  beds,  are  chiefly  referable  to 
such  as  have  lived  in  fresh  water.  The  scales  of  a  large 
fish,  HohptychiuBy  the  spinal  armature  of  a  species  of 
shark,  an  Unio,  a  few  other  bivalves,  and  a  small  tmi- 
Vaive  perhaps  allied  to  Ptanotbisy  constitute  the  fauna 
of  this  series  in  the  nortb  of  England. 

In  noticing  the  fossil  plamts  of  the  coal-measco'es,  it 
is  neceflsa^  to  premise  that  coal  itself  is  entirely  of  ve- 
gdtalble  origin.  In  the  mass,  it  eiklubits  externally  but 
Ktde  appearance  of  organized  matter.  When  thiidy 
sHced,  poMshed,  and  placed  under  the  microscope,  traces 
may  be  obs^erved  of  vegetable  structore ;  and,  rarely, 
the  external  ferm  of  a  plant  has  been  preserved  in  tJbie 
00^.    Th^  MaiBS  thus  being;  nearly  amorphous,  it  is  not 

rocks.  They  also  help,  in  a  great  measure,  to  drain  eztensiye  por- 
tions of  the  coal  field,  which,  but  for  this  circnimstance,  might  not  be 
iveriLable. 
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in  it  that  such  remains  are  found  as  enaUe  us  to  ascertain 
what  kinds  of  plants  have  served,  by  their  accumulation 
and  decay,  to  form  the  coal*beds.  In  the  shales  and 
sandstones,  however,  above  and  below  the  coal,  vegetable 
remains,  retaining  much  of  their  original  appearance,  are 
found  in  great  abundance.  The  plants  which  have  gra- 
dually accumulated  to  form  the  coal-beds,  do  not  appear 
to  have  drifted  from  any  distance,  but  seem  to  have 
grown  and  perished  where  we  now  find  them.  It  seems 
probable  that  at  the  time  the  coal-measures  were  being 
formed,  the  surface  of  the  earth,  in  the  place,  was  gra- 
dually sinking ;  that  the  mass  of  plants,  the  remains  of 
which  form  each  coal-bed,  was  each  in  its  turn  carried 
downwards ;  and  water,  co^itaining  clay  and  sand,  ap- 
pears, after  the  deposition,  to  have  covered  the  surface. 
From  the  sand  and  clay  brought  by  this  water,  the  sand- 
stones and  shales  of  the  coal-measures  have  been  formed. 
By  the  accumulation  of  these  sandy  and  muddy  beds,  the 
water  covering  the  depressed  portion  has  been  filled  up ; 
a  comparatively  dry  siurface  has  been  formed;  and  a 
luxuriant  vegetation  has  accumidated  upon  it,  to  be  in 
its  turn  depressed  and  covered  with  mud  and  clay.  The 
remains  of  plants,  as  above  mentioned,  are  found  in  the 
shales,  both  above  and  below  the  coal-beds ;  but  the  re- 
mains of  leaves  and  stems,  fruits  and  flowers,  are  found 
in  the  greatest  abundance  in  those  forming  the  roof  of 
the  seam.  Beneath  almost  every  seam  of  coal  is  a  bed 
of  fire-clay,  so  called  from  being  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  fire-bricks.  This  clay  is  full  of  the  remains  of  the  roots 
of  the  tree  which  formed  the  mass  of  the  ancient  forest. 
The  genus  is  called  Sigittaria,  and  seems  to  have  been 
somewhat  allied  to  the  order  Cycadace€By  a  tribe  of  plants 
now  only  found  in  the  hotter  regions  of  the  globe.  Si- 
gillaria  appears  to  have  been  a  plant  whose  woody  por- 
tion has  decayed  with  great  rapidity,  leaving  only  the 
bark.  In  some  instances,  the  bark,  thus  hollowed  out, 
has  stood  upright  some  time  after  the  decay  of  the  wood, 
and  has  become  filled  with  sand  and  mud.  Hence  the 
casts  thus  formed  are  not  unfrequently  found  standing  in 
the  places  where  the  trees  had  grown.  The  Newcastle 
Museum  possesses  two  fine  examples,  obtained  in  North 
Biddick  colliery.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  the 
bole  and  branches  of  the  tree  have  decayed  down  to  the 
crown  of  the  root,  or  have  been  thrown  down,  and,  as 
nothing  but  the  bark  had  been  left,  have  been  crushed 
flat.  Generally,  the  mass  of  the  root  appears  to  have 
been  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  amidst  the  accumidating 
vegetable  matter.  Hence,  a  great  portion  of  it  ultimately 
became  part  of  the  seam  of  coal,  from  the  rest  of  which 
it  was  undistingiiishable,  the  remains  of  the  smaller  ra- 


mifications and  the  fibrils  being  left  in  the  clay  (now 
forming  the  bed  of  fire-clay)  below  the  coal.  Thus,  in 
many  cases,  the  connexion  of  the  stem  and  root  was  alto- 
gether cut  ofl*;  the  stems  being  oft«n  found,  without  any 
roots,  in  the  strata  above  the  coal,  whilst  the  roots  were 
so  generally  found  without  apparent  connexion  with  any 
thing  else,  that  they  were  considered  as  distinct  plants, 
to  which  the  name  Stigmaria  was  applied.  In  some 
cases^  the  whole  mass  of  the  root  has  been  left;,  as  we  see 
the  roots  of  the  Scotch  fir  now  standing  in  some  of  our 
morasses.  From  the  rapid  decay  of  the  wood,  the  na- 
ture of  its  internal  structure  was  difficult  to  ascertain. 
Specimens,  however,  have  been  obtained,  in  which  the 
form  of  the  internal  organization  has  been  preserved ; 
and  as  the  root  (the  so-called  Stigmaria  J  has  been,  in 
several  instances,  found  attached  to  the  stem  fSigUUh 
riajy  the  nature  of  the  trees,  frequently  of  gigantic  size, 
which  formed  the  ancient  forests,  on  the  site  of  which 
are  now  the  coal-seams,  is  pretty  well  ascertained.  Next 
in  importance  to  these  trees,  are  ferns,  and  certain  plants 
allied  to  Tecent  horsetails  and  club  mosses.  These  have 
formed  the  undergrowth  of  the  forest,  and  have  existed 
in  vast  profusion.  Amongst  them,  however,  no  species, 
hardly  even  a  genus,  has  been  found  identical  with  ex- 
isting forms.  The  ferns,  generally  speaking,  have  not 
been  larger  than  those  which  now  exist;  but  the  plants 
allied  to  horsetails,  and  club  mosses,  have,  in  many  cases, 
been  of  gigantic  size — ^very  much  larger  than  any  spe- 
cies now  known  to  exist  even  in  tropical  climes.  Occa- 
sionally, lying  prostrate  in  the  sandstone  beds,  are  found 
huge  fossil  trees,  the  internal  structure  of  which  has  been 
preserved,  and  which,  on  examination,  are  found  to  have 
been  allied  to  the  modem  fir  tribe.  One  of  these  trees, 
of  considerable  diameter  and  length,  was  found,  some 
years  ago,  in  a  sandstone  quarry  near  Upper  Heworth. 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  number  of  species 
of  fossil  plants  detected  in  our  coal-measures : — 

Flowbbi,B88  Plaots — Allied  to  recent  Equisetaca,  26  species ;  /V- 
lices,  127 ;  allied  to  recent  Li/copodiacea,  79.  Flowbkino  Pjulnis — 
Monocotyledons^  15;  Dicotyledons — SiyiUaria^  40.  Cont/vne,  12.  Of 
doubtful  affinity,  21.  Of  altogether  doubtful  affinity,  including  de- 
tached fruits,  20.    In  all,  340  species. 

From  the  foregoing  account,  it  would  seem  that,  on 
the  sites  of  the  great  coal-seams,  forests  of  gigantic  trees 
formerly  grew,  amidst  a  vast  profusion  of  ferns,  club 
mosses,  and  the  like,  just  as,  in  our  day,  great  tracts  of 
land  in  New  Zealand  are  covered  with  ferns,  amongst 
which  coniferous  trees  grow  in  great  abundance. 

Permian  System — Lower-New-Red-Sandstone. — 
Next  to  the  coal-measures,  and  resting  upon  them,  is  a 
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bed  of  sandstone,  which,  in  this  district,  is  of  a  deep 
red  colour.  It  is  generally  referred  to  the  Permian 
system,  and  supposed  to  be  equivalent  to  the  JRothe- 
todleMegende  of  the  German  miners.  Generally  asso- 
ciated with  it  is  a  tolerably  thick  bed  of  loose  incoherent 
sandstone.  These  two  have  been  distinguished  by  the 
term  "  Lower-New-Red-sandstone."  They  are  not, 
however,  in  this  district,  extensively  developed  rocks, 
being  generally  confined  to  the  escarpment  of  the  mag- 
nesian  limestone.  Two  or  three  plants,  allied  to  some 
that  occur  in  the  coal-measures,  and  the  spinal  armature 
of  a  shark,  have  been  found  in  the  red  sandstone  quar- 
ries of  the  Lay-gate,  near  South  Shields. 

Marl  Slate. — ^A  thin  bed  of  shale,  of  very  little 
importance  in  a  mineralogical  point  of  view,  as  it 
scarcely  exceeds  a  yard  in  thickness  where  it  is  best 
developed,  must  not  be  passed  over  unnoticed,  as  it  is 
celebrated  for  the  perfect  remains  of  the  fishes  bedded  in 
it.  About  thirteen  species  have  been  found,  and  they 
are  generally  in  a  very  excellent  state  of  preservation. 
They  are  referable  to  the  genera  PalcBoniscus  and 
PlatysomuSy  and  other  palseozoic  genera. 

Magnesian  Limestone. — This  is  the  most  important 
member  of  the  Permian  system,  both  on  account  of  its 
comparatively  extensive  development,  and  the  nume- 
rous fossil  remains  peculiar  to  it.  It  is  likewise  inte- 
resting as  being  the  highest  member  of  the  palseozoic 
rocks,  and  the  point  from  which  new  forms  of  animal 
and  vegetable  life  take  a  beginning. 

It  occupies  the  whole  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Durham 
from  the  end  of  Shields  sands  to  Hartlepool.  Its  west- 
cm  boundary  takes  a  rather  irregular  course  towards 
the  south-west.  It  passes  through  the  following  places, 
^hich  are  either  situated  on, or  near  to  its  escarp- 
ment, viz.,  Westoe,  Cleadon,  West  Boldon,  Hilton 
Castle,  Southwick,  Ofierton,  Painshaw  Hill,  Newbottle, 
Houghton-le-Spring,  Moorsley,  Pittington,  Sherburn 
Hill,  Quarrington  Hill,  Garmondsway,  Thrislington 
Gap,  Merrington,  Westerton,  Coundon  Grange,  How- 
lish  Hall,  Eldon,  East  Thickley,  Midridge  Grange, 
West  Thickley,  Newbiggen,  Shackerton  Hill,  Hough- 
ton-le-Side,  Morton-Tinmouth,  Langton,  Headlam,  and 
Piercebridge,  where  it  crosses  the  Tees.  In  the  northern 
part  of  its  course,  the  escarpment  is  bold  and  conspi- 
cuous; but  as  it  approaches  the  Tees,  it  is  detected 
with  more  difficulty,  as  the  coal-measures  abut  more 
abruptly  against  it.  Eound-topped  hills  of  considerable 
elevation,  and  widened  valleys  or  hopes,  form  the  chief 
features  of  these  rocks.     Extensive  deans,  of  considera- 


ble depth  and  beauty,  cut  through  it,  deepening  as  they 
approach  the  coast.  These  form  the  only  drainage  of 
this  part  of  the  county.  The  greatest  width  of  the 
magnesian  limestone  in  Durh^bn  is  about  18  miles,  be- 
tween Hartlepool  on  the  coast,  and  Merrington  on  the 
western  escarpment.  It  has  been  bored  through,  near 
Hartlepool,  to  the  depth  of  50  fathoms. 

The  lowest  bed  of  limestone  which  is  to  be  seen  in 
most  part  of  the  escarpment,  is  very  compact  and  pure. 
It  attains  a  considerable  thickness,  and  is  much  quar- 
ried, on  account  of  its  purity,  in  many  parts  of  this 
boundary.  At  Pallion,  where  it  was  once  extensively 
worked,  it  is  about  70  feet  thick.  In  this  quarry  the 
limestone  was  so  pure  that  it  was  often  polished  for 
marble ;  but  it  is  generally  wrought  only  for  burning 
into  lime.  This  bed  is  generally  succeeded  by  one 
which  is  of  considerable  thickness,  of  irregular,  amor- 
phous structure,  and  not  so  pure  nor  so  useful  for  lime 
purposes  as  the  former.  It  is  best  seen  on  the  coast, 
between  Shields  and  Marsden.  Towards  the  south, 
it  changes  its  character  considerably,  becoming  crystal- 
line and  fossiliferous  to  a  great  extent.  It  is  succeeded 
by  beds  of  yellow  maxl,  and  hard,  crystalline  beds, 
among  which  is  the  variety  termed  flexible  limestone, 
from  its  pliant  quality.  Some  of  these  beds  seem  to  have 
been  violendy  and  suddenly  broken  up,  thrown  jfrom 
their  natural  position,  and  mixed  together  in  a  confused 
heap,  with  the  angles  of  the  fragments  sharp,  and  set  one 
against  another  in  the  oddest  manner  imaginable.  The 
entire  mass  seems  then  to  have  been  cemented  together  by 
a  loose,  earthy,  yellow  marl.  Interesting  examples,  shew- 
ing these  peculiarities,  occur  at  Marsden.  After  passing 
that  place,  the  beds  begin  to  take  a  more  crystalline 
form,  and  the  concretionary  and  globular  varieties  ap- 
pear in  the  cliffs.  The  globular  variety  is  best  seen 
near  Roker,  where  the  cliff  is  composed  of  large  balls, 
a  foot  and  a  half  or  more  in  diameter.  The  same  kind 
of  rock  prevails  also  in  the  quarries  at  Fulwell  and  at 
Building  HUl  near  Sunderland,  and  on  the  coast  a  little 
northward  of  Ryhope,  where  it  has  been  lately  exten- 
sively quarried  as  a  building  stone  for  the  Sunderland 
Docks.  The  appearance  of  the  rocks  along  the  coast 
between  Sunderland  and  Black  Halls  is  very  much  the 
same  as  the  foregoing ;  but  at  Hartlepool  it  is  rather 
different,  some  specimens  having  a  decidedly  oolitic  ap- 
pearance. Here,  it  may  be  supposed,  the  highest  mem- 
bers of  the  formation  occur.  According  to  Sir  H.  Davy's 
analysis,  specimens  of  the  limestone  from  this  county  con- 
tain nearly  equal  portions  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  carbo- 
nate of  magnesia,  with  a  small  quantity  of  iron.     Coal 
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is  worked  under  nearly  all  parts  of  the  limestone^  as 
fiur«outh  as  Ferryhill.  Galena^  in  small  quantities^  has 
been  found  in  the  rocks  at  Tynemoudi,  and  more  abun- 
dantly on  the  coast  near  Castle  Eden  Dean. 

The  fossils  found  in  these  rocks  are  chiefly  marine 
moUu^a ;  a  few  corals^  sponges,  and  entomostraca  lo- 
cally in  great  abundance,  also  occur.  A  fish  or  two, 
identical  with  species  found  in  the  marl-slate,  have  been 
found  in  the  lower  beds  of  the  limestone,  to  which 
nearly  aU  the  fossils  are  confined.  The  following  list 
gives  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  fauna  of  these  rocks : 

Hahes*  Marl-slate 13  speeiM. 

Cephalopoda,  magneaian  limeatone I 

Gasteropoda do 12 

LameUibranchiata do 20 

Palliobranchiata do 16 

AsDelida do 8 

Bchinida do I 

Crinoidea do 1 

Zoophy  ta do 0 

Spongia do 2 

None  of  these  fossils  are  common, 
occur  plentifully  in  one  stratum  in  a  few  localities ;  but 
none  of  them  are  spread  generally  through  the  lime- 
stone beds.  Most  of  the  species,  however,  are  found  in 
the  equivalent  deposit  in  Germany ;  and  some  of  them 
extend  even  into  Russia.  They  are  nearly  all  peculiar 
to  the  system ;  and  a  few,  as  Producius  horridns  and 
Spwifer  tmdulaius,  are  species  characteristic  of  it 

Uppbr-New-Red-Sandstone. — The  magnesian  lime- 
stone is  covered,  in  the  south-east,  by  beds  of  a  reddish 
sandstone,  which  are  supposed  to  be  identical  with 
those  beds  which  occur,  and  are  so  largely  developed  in 
the  central  counties  of  England.  Sections  of  this  rock 
may  be  seen  on  the  coast  a  little  south  of  Hartlepool, 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  Tees  above  Stockton,  where  it 
has  also  been  bored  into,  to  a  considerable  depth,  with- 
out being  passed  through.  Several  mineral  springs  rise 
from  these  bore-holes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stockton. 

Basaltic  Rocks.*— Basaltic  rocks  occur  in  the  west- 
em  district  in  large  masses,  either  intercalated  between 
the  regular  strata  or  oovering  diem.  These  nasses  ^f 
basalt  are  known  to  the  miners  by  the  name  of  the 
great  ^^whin  sill."  In  the  highest  part  of  the  Tees, 
many  beautiful  cascades,  as  tiie  High  Force  and  £!ttiil- 
dron  Snout,  are  formed  by  tWs  mass  of  ancient  lava, 
which,  in  some  places,  is  more  than  80  fath<Hns  in 
thickness.  Basaltic  dykes  also  occur  in  a  few  places  in 
the  mining  district.  These  have  a  direction  nearly 
north  and  south.  Similar  dykes  are  seen  in  the  coal- 
measures  ;  but  their  course  is  generally  north-west  and 


south-east.  Hie  most  remarkable  is  that  known  m  die 
Codcfield  dyke,  which  extends  from  that  place,  tlirougli 
die  coal-measures,  to  Bcdam  in  the  east  A  whin  dyke, 
I  which  is  seen  on  the  banks  of  the  Teea  to  die  soudi- 
west  of  Stockton,  is  supposed  to  be  a  continuation  of 
die  Cockfield  dyke;  but  in  no  place  has  dse  magne* 
sian  limestone  been  observed  to  be  cut  throi^  by  it 
Two  other  small  dykes  cross  die  Wear  a  litde  south 
of  Durham,  snd  can  be  traced  towurds  die  escarp- 
ment of  die  limestone.  Several  years  ago,  a  small 
basaltic  dyke  was  worked  near  Broddey  Whins ;  but 
die  works  are  now  abandoned,  and  the  course  of  the 
dyke  is  not  to  be  distinguished  from  die  surrounding 
country.  It  is  supposed  diat  this  is  a  continuation  of 
die  whin  dyke  that  crosses  the  Tyne  at  Walker  colliery. 
In  most  places  where  it  occurs,  whin  is  quarried  for 
repairing  the  neighbouring  roads. 

Boulder  Formation. — Large  erratic  blocks  of 
mountain  limestone,  with  the  angles  worn  off,  and  the 
surface  polished  and  deeply  grooved,  are  found  in  the 
superficial  deposits  of  alluvial  matter  which  covers  most 
of  the  rocks  in  die  eastern  port  of  the  county;  and 
along  with  these  are  masses  of  close  fine-grained  sand- 
stone and  whin-stone,  which  have  been  drifted  down 
from  the  western  district.  Blocks  of  Shap  granite  and 
of  porphyry,  from  the  Cumberland  hiUs,  are  also  found 
occasionally,  in  the  same  superficial  deposits,  in  various 
parts  of  the  county.  These  are  mingled  together  with 
large  detached  masses  of  the  rocks  peculiar  to  the  dis- 
trict, and  are  placed  at  different  levels  in  the  superficial 
deposit  which  covers  all  the  preceding  formations. 

MiNBRALS. — ^Lead  ocours  in  the  form  of  compact,  granalar,  and  dis- 
seminated galena  (sulphiuret  of  lead).  Carbonate  of  lead  alao  abounds. 
Plioaphate  of  lead,  cupreous  sulphate  of  lead,  arseniate  of  lead,  aoad 
mxpet  sulphuret  of  lead,  haye  ^lao  been  found.  SilTsr,  in  mriona  pr^ 
portiona,  is  yery  generally  combined  with  the  lead  are.  Gbdena  some- 
times occurs  in  the  coal-mines,  mixed  with  coaL  Carbonate  of  copper 
and  copper  pyrites,  blende  (sxdphuret  of  sine),  and  carbmiate  of  zinc, 
ore  also  found.  Orystidliied  blende*  occurs  m  Jarrow  ooUiery.  iron 
me,  in  the  form  of  clay  iron  stone,  abounds  in  Tarious  plaoei.  Sul- 
phate of  iron,  in  fine  fibres,  and  in  the  form  of  green  yittiol,  is  found 
in  Felling  and  other  collieries.  Iron  pyrites  (sulphuret  of  iron)  is 
ooamxon,  being  Tery  frequent  amongst  coal  and  its  accompanying  rocks. 
Minoal  carbon  is  found  in  Janow  and  other  ooiDierieB.  OarbGoate  of 
limft,  inrlTnftngf*v*Tft«t  «i<^^ff«t«''"  ^"^  iwayMH^oTi  iii»aif^/yni>f/^ypintf/mi|^ 
is  abundant.  At  Frosterley,  the  mountain  limestone  is  sufficiently 
crystalline  to  form  a  beautiful  marble.  In  the  collieries,  cailionates  of 
Kme  and  gypsum  ore  often  deposiled  IB  the  water  spouts.  Anagonite 
oeouxs mlanow colliery.  Pearlapar at Hetton.  Common sa)^ both 
in  the  form  of  stalactites  and  as  hair-salt,  has  been  obtained  in  Janow 
colliery.  In  the  lead  mine  district  there  are  pearl  spar  and  bitter  spar, 
apatite,  fluors,  tungstaie  of  lime,  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  barytes,  and 
sulphate  of  strontium.  Quarts  is  fouaid  in  many  situations.  Fotter'a 
(day  OGOfozs  oil  the  baniks  of  the  Tyne. 
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THE  DIOCESE. 


JURISDICTION,  &c. 

Thb  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  diocese  of  Dur- 
ham, or,  as  it  was  formerly  popularly  termed,  "  the 
bishopric,"  on  account  of  the  great  powers  possessed  by 
the  bishop,  now  comprehends  the  whole  of  the  counties 
of  Durham  and  Northumberland,  and,  until  recently, 
included  also  the  parish  of  Alston  in  Cumberland,  and 
that  of  Craike  and  the  peculiars  of  Allertonshire  and 
Howdenshire  in  Yorkshire.  The  severance  of  the  latter 
outlying  districts,  and  the  annexation  of  Hezhamshire, 
have  been  alluded  to  in  page  101,  and  will  be  further 
noticed  in  the  present  article.  The  diocese  includes,  as 
noticed  in  pages  97  and  100,  the  archdeaconries  of 
Durham,  Northumberland,  and  Lindisfame.  That  of 
Durham  is  divided  into  the  deaneries  of  Chester,  Dar- 
lington, Easington,  and  Stockton ;  that  of  Northumber- 
land, into  the  deaneries  of  Bellingham,  Corbridge, 
Hexham,  and  Newcastle;  and  that  of  Lindisfame, 
into  the  deaneries  of  Alnwick,  Bamborough,  Morpeth, 
Norham,  and  Rothbiury.  The  bishop  appoints  to 
the  archdeaconries,  and,  alternately  with  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners,  to  certain  canonries  in  the 
cathedral.  There  are  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Durham 
128  benefices,  and  in  each  of  those  of  Northumberland 
and  Lindisfame  54,  making  a  total  of  236.  Of  these, 
the  bishop  has  the  patronage  of  71,  besides  other  8, 
which  are  under  the  alternate  appointment  of  the  crown 
and  the  bishop.  The  archdeacons  of  Durham  and 
Northumberland  each  present  to  one  living;  and  the 
dean  and  chapter  present  to  44.  Thirteen  are  in  the 
patronage  of  the  crown.  Several  of  the  incumbents 
present  to  their  dependent  perpetual  curacies ;  and  the 
other  advowsons  are  held  by  lay  patrons. 

The  rise  and  progress  of  the  palatinate  power  have 
been  described  in  the  detail  of  historical  events.  Seve- 
ral of  the  English  monarchs,  as  has  been  seen,  aimed 
at  its  diminution;  but  the  most  decisive  blow  at  its 
integrity  was  struck  by  the  cupidity  and  revenge  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  by  which  the  regal  powers  of  the 
bishops  were  materially  diminished.  Still  the  remaining 
privileges  of  the  palatinate  were  considerable.  The 
bishop,  as  count  palatine,  acted  as  Custos  Rotulorum 
of  the  county,  and  had  the  appointment  of  the  high 
sheriff,  and  all  the  officers  of  justice  and  magistrates. 
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His  sheriff  was  not  obliged,  like  other  sheriffs,  to 
account  to  the  exchequer,  but  made  up  his  audit  to  the 
bishop  only.  The  judges  of  assize,  and  all  the  officers 
of  the  court,  continued  to  receive  their  ancient  salaries 
from  the  bishop ;  and  he  had  the  power  of  presiding  in 
person  in  any  of  the  courts  of  judicature.  Even  when 
judgment  of  blood  was  given,  he  might  sit,  attired  in 
his  purple  robes,  though  the  canons  forbid  any  clergy- 
man to  be  present  on  such  occasions.  He  was  also  a 
temporal  prince,  being  Earl  of  Sadberge,  which  he  held 
by  barony.  He  had  power  in  civil  government  for  the 
preservation  of  peace  and  the  coercion  of  malefactors, 
and  for  creating  corporations.  The  forfeitures  for  trea- 
son, felonies,  and  other  crimes,  were  reserved  to  him ; 
and  he  had  composition  money  upon  fines  levied,  and 
recoveries  suffered,  in  the  Court  of  Pleas  at  Durham, 
and  upon  all  the  original  writs  issued  out  of  the  courts 
of  the  county  palatine,  when  the  debt  or  damages  ex- 
ceeded £40,  with  all  forfeited  recognizances,  fines, 
and  amerciaments  awarded  in  the  several  other  courts. 
Thus,  the  diocese  continued  to  retain  much  of  its  original 
exclusive  dignity,  being  the  richest  in  England,  and 
second  in  rank  only  to  that  of  London. 

Little  variation  occurred  in  the  exercise  of  the  civil 
privileges  detailed  above,  except  during  the  Common- 
wealth (see  page  74),  until  the  year  1836,  when,  on  the 
demise  of  Bishop  Van  Mildert,  the  ollowing  act  (6  and 
7  William  IV.,  cap.  19)  was  passed  on  the  21st 
June,  entituled — 
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An  Act  for  separating  the  Palatine  Jurisdiction  of 
the  County  Palatine  of  Durham  from  the  Bishopric 
of  Durham. 

*'  Be  it  enacted  by  tlie  king's  most  excellent  majesty,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  com- 
mons, in  this  present  parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of 
the  same,  That  from  and  after  the  commencement  of  this  Act  the 
Bishop  of  Durham  for  the  time  being  shall  haye  and  exercise  episcopal 
and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  only ;  and  that  from  and  after  the  com- 
mencement of  this  Act  the  palatine  jurisdiction,  power,  and  authority 
heretofore  vested  in  and  belonging  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham  shall  be  se- 
parated from  the  Bishoprick  of  Durham,  and  shall  be  transferred  to  and 
vested  in  his  majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  as  a  franchise  and  royalty 
separate  from  the  crown,  and  shall  be  exercised  and  enjoyed  by  his  ma- 
jesty, his  heirs  and  successors  (as  a  separate  franchise  and  royalty),  in  as 
large  and  ample  a  manner  in  all  respects  as  the  same  has  been  hereto- 
fore exercised  and  enjoyed  by  the  bishop  of  Durham ;  and  that  all 
forfeitures  of  lands  or  goods  for  treason  or  otherwise,  and  all  mines  of 
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gold  and  silyer,  treasure  trove,  deodands,  escheats,  fines,  and  amercia- 
ments, and  all  jura  regalia  of  what  nature  or  kind  soever,  which,  if 
this  Act  had  not  passed,  would  or  might  belong  to  the  Bishop  of  Bur- 
ham  for  the  time  being,  in  right  of  the  county  palatine  of  Durham^ 
shall  be  Tested  in  and  belong  to  his  majesty  and  his  successors  in 
right  of  the  same :  Proirided  always,  that  nothing  herein-before  con- 
tained shall  prejudice  or  affect  the  jurisdiction  of  any  of  the  courts  of 
the  said  county  palatine,  or  any  appointment  heretofore  made  to  any 
office  in  the  said  county  palatine,  or  any  act  whatsocTer  heretofore 
done  by  the  Bishop  of  Durham  in  right  of  the  said  county  palatine. 

"  II.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  from  and  after  the  commence- 
ment of  this  Act  all  the  power,  authority,  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  called  <  The  court  of  the  county  of  Durham,'  and  of  the  clerk  of 
the  court  of  the  county  of  Durham  as  judge  of  the  same  court  or 
otherwise,  shall  cease  and  determine ;  subject  nerertheless  and  with, 
out  prejudice  to  any  proceedings  then  depending  in  such  court,  as  to 
which  the  authority  and  jurisdiction  of  the  said  court  and  of  the  pre- 
sent derk  of  the  said  court  shall  continue  in  full  force  and  effect,  not- 
withstanding the  passing  of  this  Act ;  and  in  case  of  the  death  or  re. 
moral  firom  office  of  the  present  clerk  of  the  said  court  whilst  any  such 
proceedings  as  aforesaid  Bhall  be  still  depending  therein,  the  unde^ 
sheriff  of  the  said  county  shall  and  may,  for  the  purpose  of  any  such 
proceedings,  act  as  judge  of  the  said  court,  and  exercise  the  same  power, 
authority,  and  jurisdiction  as  the  present  clerk  of  the  said  court  might 
hare  exercised  if  still  liying  and  continuing  in  office :  Provided  always 
that  after  the  commencement  of  this  act,  the  sheriff  for  the  time  being 
of  the  said  county  palatine  shall  and  may  have  and  exercise  the  same 
power  of  holding  a  county  court,  and  the  same  jurisdiction  therein 
as  is  usually  had  and  exercised  by  sheriffs  of  other  counties  in  Eng- 
land. 

**III.  And  be  it  further  enacted  and  declared,  That  after  the 
passing  of  this  Act  it  shall  be  lawful  for  his  majesty  and  his  successors 
to  appoint  a  Custos  Kotulorum  of  the  said  coimty  of  Durham,  and 
firom  time  to  time  to  appoint  to  that  office  on  eviry  future  vacancy 
thereof. 

^  lY.  '  And  whereas  it  is  expedient  that  due  provision  shall  be  made 
for  the  compensation  of  any  person  or  persons  deprived  of  his  or  their 
office  or  offices,  in  the  coimty  of  Durham,  for  the  losses  he  or  they 
may  sustain  by  the  abolition  of  his  or  their  offise  or  offices,  or  reduc. 
tion  of  his  or  their  fees,  by  virtue  or  in  consequence  of  this  Act ;'  be 
it  therefore  enacted.  That  from  and  after  the  commencement  of  this 
Act  there  shall  be  issued,  paid,  and  payable,  out  of  and  charged  upon 
the  consolidated  fund  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  to  the  person  or  the  several  i>er8ons  appointed  before  the 
twenty-fifth  day  of  March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty- 
six,  to  any  office  or  offices  in  the  county  of  Durham  which  shall  be 
abolished  or  affected  by  virtue  of  this  Act,  free  and  clear  of  all  taxes 
and  deductions  whatsoever,  such  sums  of  money,  at  such  times,  by 
way  of  annuity  or  otherwise,  as,  having  regard  to  the  manner  of  his 
or  their  appointment  to  such  office  or  offices,  and  the  term  and  dura- 
tion thereof^  and  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  shall  be  adjudged 
and  determined  to  be  due  to  such  person  or  persons  respectively  by  any 
commission  to  be  appointed  by  his  majesty,  or  by  virtue  of  any  act  of 
parliament,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  amount  of  the  compensa- 
tion that  ought  to  be  due  and  payable  in  such  cases,  and  that  in  the 
meantime  and  until  compensation  shall  be  awarded  and  determined 
in  manner  aforesaid,  or  the  time  shall  have  elai>8ed  that  may  be 
appointed  for  claiming  the  same,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  commis- 
sioners of  his  majesty's  treasury  of  the  United  SLingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  or  any  three  of  them,  to  issue  their  warrants 
for  the  payment  to  such  person  or  persons  as  aforesaid,  out  of  the  said 
consolidated  fund,  of  such  half-yearly  or  quarterly  allowances  as  to 
the  said  commisioners  shall  seem  reasonable,  both  as  to  the  amount 


and  times  of  payment,  on  account  of  such  compensation  as  may 
thereafter  be  awarded  to  the  said  parties  respectively. 

"  V.  Provided  always,  and  be  it  further  enacted.  That  no  person 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  any  such  compensation  or  allowance  as 
aforesaid  who  shall  not  previously  make  a  full  and  true  statement  to 
the  said  commissioners  of  his  maiesty's  treasury,  to  be  verified  on  oath 
before  a  judge,  or  master  or  master  extraordinary  in  chancery,  if  they 
shall  think  fit  so  to  direct,  of  the  amount  of  the  salary,  fees  and 
emoluments  of  such  office,  and  of  the  disbursements  and  outgoings  of 
the  same,  for  the  space  of  ten  years  before  the  passing  of  this  act ;  and 
that  such  compensation  or  allowance  shall  cease  altogether  or  be  re- 
duced in  amount,  as  the  case  may  be,  whenever  the  party  entitled  to 
receive  the  same  shall  be  placed  in  any  other  public  office  of  which 
the  salary  and  emoluments  shall  be  equal  to  the  whole  or  to  part  orsuch 
compensation  or  allowance,  so  that  in  the  last-mentioned  case  no 
poBon  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  more  of  such  compensation  or 
allowance  than  shall  be  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  fiill 
amount  thereof  and  the  amount  of  the  salary  and  emoluments  of  the 
office  in  which  he  may  be  hereafter  placed. 

"  VI.  Provided  always,  and  be  it  further  enacted.  That  nothing 
in  this  Act  contained  shall  affect  the  right  of  any  person  holding  a 
patent  of  any  office,  whether  abolished  by  this  Act  or  not,  to  receive 
any  fee  or  stipend  granted  by  such  patent  out  of  the  revenues  of  the 
bishoprick  of  Durham ;  and  that  such  revenue  shall  continue  and  be 
*ubject  to  all  the  same  fees  and  stipends  in  respect  of  any  office  in 
the  said  county  of  Durham  as  the  same  have  been  heretofore  subject  to. 

"  Vn.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
clauses  and  provisions  herein-before  contained,  the  words  *  county 
of  Durham,'  shall  comprise  and  mean  the  county  of  Durham  and 
Sadberge,  including  the  detached  parts  of  Craikshire,  Bedlingtonshire, 
Norhamshire,  AUertonshire,  and  Islandshire,  and  all  oth^  places  here- 
tofore within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham  in  right  of  the 
said  county  palatine. 

"VIII.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  this  Act  shall,  as  to  all  the 
foregoing  matters  not  otherwise  provided  for,  commence  and  take 
effect  upon  and  fr^m  the  fifth  day  of  July  in  this  present  year,  and 
shall,  as  to  all  the  matters  herein-after  provided  for,  commence  and 
take  effect  from  the  passing  thereof. 

"DC.  Provided  always  and  be  it  further  enacted.  That  nothing 
herein-before  contained  shall  have  the  effect  of  severing  or  separating 
from  the  said  bishoprick,  or  of  affecting  the  rights  and  powers  of  the 
said  bishop  in,  over,  or  upon  or  with  respect  to  any  lordships,  manors, 
houses,  lands,  tenements,  tithes,  rents,  collieries,  mines,  minerals, 
rectories,  advowsons,  profits,  or  emoluments  of  any  kind  or  descrip- 
tion whatsoever,  whether  held  in  right  of  the  said  bishoprick  or  in 
right  of  the  said  county  palatine  or  otherwise  howsoever,  other  than 
and  except  only  any  profits  and  emoluments  herein-before  expressly 
mentioned  and  directed  to  be  severed  therefrom. 

"  X.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this 
Act,  the  Bishop  of  Durham  elect,  or  Bishop  of  Durham  for  the  time 
being,  shall  take  and  hold  the  said  bishoprick,  and  all  the  property, 
patronage,  and  rights  belonging  thereto,  except  as  herein-before  pro- 
vided, subject  to  and  under  any  provisions  which  shall  be  made  by  or 
under  the  authority  of  parliament  with  respect  to  the  said  bishoprick 
within  the  ^ace  of  three  years  next  after  the  passing  of  this  Act, 
any  law,  statute,  or  canon  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 

By  this  act,  then,  the  regal  powers  theretofore  vested 
in  the  Bishops  of  Durham  were  transferred  to  the  so- 
vereign, "  as  a  franchise  and  royalty  separate  from  the 
crown;"  and  hence  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  is  now 
Countess  Palatine  of  Durham.     The  offices  of  Custo* 
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Rotulorum  and  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  County  are  at 
present  held,  under  the  crown,  by  the  Most  Noble  the 
Marquis  of  Londonderry,  Wynyard  Park.  The  high 
sheriff  of  the  county  also,  formerly  appointed  by  the 
bishop,  is  now  nominated  annually  by  the  sovereign,  in 
the  same  manner  as  those  of  other  counties.  The  juris- 
diction of  the  bishop,  therefore,  is  purely  ecclesiastical ; 
though  the  manorial  rights,  attached  to  the  demesnes 
belonging  to  the  see,  are  still  considerable. 

REVENUES  OF  THE  SEE. 

On  the  4th  of  February  and  6th  of  June,  1835,  two 
Royal  Commissions  were  issued  "  to  consider  the  state 
of  the  several  dioceses  in  England  and  Wales,  with  re- 
ference to  the  amount  of  their  revenues,  and  the  more 
equal  distribution  of  episcopal  duties,  and  the  prevention 
of  the  necessity  of  attaching  by  commendam  to  bishoprics 
benefices  with  cure  of  souls,  and  to  consider  also  the  state 
of  tie  several  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  with  a  view  to  the  suggestion  of  such 
measures  as  may  render  them  conducive  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  Established  Church,  and  to  devise  the  best  mode 
of  providing  for  the  cure  of  souls,  with  special  reference 
to  the  residence  of  the  clergy  on  their  respective  bene- 
fices." In  consequence  of  the  reports  furnished  by 
these  commissions,  an  act,  6  and  7  William  IV.,  cap.  77, 
was  passed  August  IS,  1836,  for  carrying  those  reports 
into  effect.  The  recommendations  relative  to  the  county 
of  Durham  embodied  in  the  preamble  of  this  act,  are, 
"  that  the  diocese  of  Durham  be  increased  by  that  part 
of  Northumberland  called  Hexhamshire,  which  is  now 
in  the  diocese  of  York ; "  that  the  united  sees  of  Car- 
lisle and  Sodor  and  Man,  be  increased,  with  other  parts 
named,  by  "  the  parish  of  Aldeston  (Alston),  now  in  the 
diocese  of  Durham  ;*'  that  such  an  annual  fixed  sum  be 
paid  to  the  Commissioners  as  shall  leave  to  the  bishop 
£8,000 ;  that  out  of  the  property  of  the  see  of  Durham 
provision  be  forthwith  made  for  the  completion  of  those 
augmentations  of  poor  benefices  which  the  late  bishop 
(meaning  thereby  the  late  Right  Reverend  William  Van 
Mildert)  had  agreed  to  grant,  but  which  he  left  uncom- 
pleted at  the  time  of  his  death ;"  and  that  the  bishop 
who  should  succeed  in  the  then  vacancy  of  the  see 
should  be  relieved  fi:om  the  excess  beyond  his  due 
proportion  payable  for  first  fruits,  the  residue  of  sums 
due  being  paid  by  the  Commissioners  out  of  the  surplus 
funds  arising  from  the  see.  The  act  itself  incorporates 
Commissioners,  who  are  to  lay  their  schemes  before  the 
king  in  council,  who  shall  have  power  to  order  them  to 


be  carried  into  effect,  when  they  shall  be  registered  and 
gazetted  accordingly. 

In  1836,  the  Church  Inquiry  Commissioners,  thus 
appointed,  forwarded  a  series  of  questions  to  the  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Before 
proceeding  to  give  an  abstract  from  the  copious  returns 
furnished  by  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  it  may  be  pre- 
mised that  a  small  part  of  the  property  of  the  see,  aris- 
ing from  the  surplus  of  the  proceeds  of  the  leasehold 
estates  enfranchised  under  an  act  of  7  and  8  Geo.  IV., 
is  not  included  in  the  following  tables.  This  act  en- 
abled the  bishop  to  raise  a  sum  of  money  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Binchester  estate,  adjoining  Auckland 
demesne.  This  surplus,  amoimting  (in  1836)  to  £5,000 
or  £6,C00,  was  vested  in  exchequer  bills,  in  the  name 
of  the  accountant-general,  and  was  to  be  applicable  to 
the  purchase  of  land  for  the  see  within  the  parish  of  St. 
Andrew  Auckland,  and  not  elsewhere.  The  interest 
of  these  bills  was  to  be  invested  in  the  purchase  of 
others,  until  the  purposes  of  the  act  should  be  accom- 
plished, when  the  bishop  was  to  be  entitled  to  the  sur- 
plus, if  any.  There  was  also  about  £3,000,  just  then 
due  or  paid  by  the  Clarence  Railway  Company  for  land 
taken  from  the  see  by  the  railway :  the  bishop  was  to 
be  entitled  to  the  interest  of  this  sum  until  the  principal 
should  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  other  land,  to  be 
annexed  to  the  see. 

In  the  returns  rendered  by  the  Bishop  of  Durham, 
it  is  stated  that  the  amount  of  yearly  revenues  and  ex- 
penditure of  the  see,  for  each  of  the  seven  years  ending 
with  1835,  stood  as  follows : — 

REYBNITB.  BXPBNDITUBE. 

1829 £20,688  9  4 £4,267  17  10 

1830 21,449  9  1 4,286  4  6 

1831 £3,079  8  10 4,178  17  7 

1882 24,884  9  1 8,867  10  10 

1833 23,723  17  8 4,663  11  9 

1834 37,439  4  10 6,998  14  11 

1836 19,387  19  3 4,683  4  8 


£170,632  16  1     £31,936  1  6 

In  this  return,  it  is  remarked  "  that  the  income  of  the 
see  in  1834  was  above  a  third  greater  than  in  any  of  the 
preceding  five  years,  and  almost  double  that  of  1835. 
Various  circumstances  conciured  to  occasion  this  in- 
crease :  a  large  district  of  coal,  which  had  theretofore 
been  held  under  one  lease  only  (for  21  years)  had  been 
opened  out  by  means  of  the  Clarence  and  other  rail- 
ways, which  afforded  facilities  for  bringing  the  coal 
into  the  market ;  and  as  the  owner  had  sold  off  different 
portions  of  the  tract,  five  separate  leases  were  granted 
thereof,  on  renewal,  instead  of  one,  and  the  value  of 
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each  distinct  portion  was  almost  equal  to  that  of  the 
whole  at  the  time  the  former  renewal  had  taken  place. 
It  also  happened  that  an  extraordinary  number  of  lives 
had  dropped  in  lifehold  leases^  and^  amongst  the  rest, 
in  the  lease  of  the  TVeardale  lead  mines,  the  fine  on  the 
renewal  of  which  alone  was  £6,000." 

The  above  revenue  was  derived,  during  the  specified 
period,  from  the  following  sources : — 

Fee-jGarm  rents,  pensions,  stipends,  tenths,  rents,  and 
other  payments  resexred  by  leases,  (other  than  rack 
rents)  and  redeemed  land  tax,  £19,247    6    6 

Houses,  lands,  and  tithes,  or  other  estates  in  land,  or 
let  at  rack  rent 20,206    1    7 

Quit  rents,  fines,  heriots,  and  other  profits  of  manors, 
and  from  mines  and  quarries 46,466    0    6 

Woods     2,292    6    4 

Diyidends  of  stock  in  the  public  funds,  and  interest  of 
other  securities 1,487    8  10 

Fines  on  renewals  of  leases  for  liyes     33,946  11  10 

Do.  do.  for  years   44,786  14    9 

From  other  trifling  sources 174    6    4 

From  sources  dependent  on  the  secular  jurisdiction 2,027     1    6 

£170,632  16    1 

The  payments  are  divided  into  "  allowed  "  and  ''  dis- 
allowed."    The  former  include  the  following  items : — 

Allowance  to  tenants  for  manure  and  draining £621  16  6 

Embanking  the  lands 324  12  4 

Tithes  on  land 101    8  10 

Allowance  to   tenants    of  Stockton  demesne  for  cow- 
keeping*  420    0  0 

Quit  rents 49  16  2 

Fee-farm  rents  of  Binchester  estate    61    0  0 

Trees  for  filling  up  woods,  and  taking  care  of  do.,  and 

cutting  and  thinning  trees  for  repairs  1,314  11  6 

Expenses  valuing  leasehold  land  (exclusiye  of  agency)  . .     217    0  1 

Surveying  do 662  11  9 

General  accountant 2,400    0  0 

Land  agent   2,400    0  0 

Superintending  the  works 1,200    0  0 

Colliery  agent 663  13  10 

Fees  to  patent  officers  of  the  see,  exclusiye  of  the  officers 

of  Durham  castle 1,200    4  9 

Land-tax  allowed  out  of  quit  rents 417    3  6 

Poundage  for  collecting  the  reserved  rent  on  leases,  quit 
rents,   land  tax,  &c.,    including  incidental   expenses 

attending  the  collections 2,330  17  4 

Visitations,  confirmations,  and  consecrations    697  19  6 

Fee-farm  rent  and  acquittance  of  North  AUerton  manor      23  13  8 

Deputy  bailiff 36  16  0 

Sheriff's  rents,  Howdenshire 19  12  0 

Repairs  of  Howden  Staiths  on  the  river  Ouse 623  19  7 

Kepairs  of  court-house,  do  28    0  0 

£16,334  16    2 

♦  R.  A.  D.  Gresley,  Esq.,  in  reply  to  a  question  from  the  commis- 
sioners on  the  subject,  thus  explains  this  item : — "  The  late  Bishop 
Barrington  having  been  informed  that  the  poor  people  of  Stockton, 
which  is  a  large  and  populous  town,  had  great  difficulty  of  supplying 
thcmstlves  ^-ith  milk,  and  considering  it  an  article  of  food  essential 
t4)  their  health  and  comfort,  many  years  ago  contracted  with  the 


The  *'  disallowed  "  items  are : — 

Repairs  of  Auckland  Castle,  and  farm  buildings  attached 

to  the  land,  in  hand,  and  let  at  rack  rent £7,774  14  11 

Repairs  of  Durham  Castle 983    0  3 

Taxes  and  rates  at  Auckland  and  Durham  Castles 2,123    2  0 

Accountant  of  Durham  Castle 210    0  0 

Constable  of               do 98    0  0 

Porter  of                    do 164  14  0 

Payments  dependent  upon  the  secular  jurisdiction 6,267  16  4 

£16,601    6    6 

The  average  gross  amiual  income  being,  therefore, 
taken  at  £24,876  2s.  3d.,  and  the  average  "  allowed  " 
outlay  at  £2,190  13s.  7d.,  an  average  net  annual  income 
of  £22,186  8s.  8d.  will  remain. 

From  a  supplementary  statement,  it  appeared  that  the 
following  sums,  for  charitable  purposes,  had  been  there- 
tofore annually  paid  by  the  bishop  of  Durham,  viz : — 

Schools  (the  sums  varying  aceording  to  the  respectiye 

importance  or  necessities  of  each  institution)    £842  11     6 

Societies    106    0    0 

Infirmaries    76    0    0 

Miscellaneous,  yiz. : — Poor  of  Heathery  Cleugh  chapelry, 
Weardale,  16/.  16*. ;  poor  of  St.  John's  chapelry,  Wear- 
ilale,  16/.  I5a. ;  debtors  in  Durham  Gaol,  10/.  10». ;  pri- 
soners in  do.,  10/.  10«. ;  Old  Friendly  Society,  Bishop 
Auckland,  10«.  6</. ;  Cummin's  do.  do.,  1/.  1#. ;  pen- 
sioners formerly  employed  at  Auckland  Castle,  38/.  IO9. ; 
soup  Kitchen,  and  20  old  people  at  Christmas,  46/.  it, 
id, ;  beads-people,  7/.  12« 146    7  10 


£667  19    4 


The  annual  payments,  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  see, 
dependent  on  secular  jurisdiction  were : — 

Ayerage  expenses  incurred  at  the  assizes,  &c £627  18    0 

Patent  Fees — ^Temporal chancellor,  27/.  7s,  4</.;curBitor,l/. 
6«.8</. ;  attorney-general,  61, ;  solicitor-general,  21, ;  high 
sheriff,  20/. ;  clerk  of  the  peace,  3/. ;  prothonotary,  8/. ; 
coroner  of  Darlington  ward,  6/.  13«.  id, ;  do.  Chester 
ward,  4/. ;  do.  Stockton  ward,  12/.  16s.  IM.;  do.  £as- 

ington  ward,  3/. 98    4    2 

Additional  stipend  to  the  temporal  chancellor 130    0    0 


£761     2    2 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Commissioners,  held  August  15, 
1836,  it  was  resolved,  **  that  a  letter  be  addressed  to 
the  Bishop  of  Durham,  stating  the  intention  of  the 
Commissioners  to  propose  a  provisional  order  for  a 
money  payment  of  £10,000  per  annum,  until  the  amount 
and  mode  of  contribution  can  be  decided,  assuring  the 

principal  tenant  of  his  demesne  land  there,  that  he  should  keep  a 
certain  number  of  cows,  and  sell  the  milk  to  the  poor  at  a  certain  low 
price,  for  doing  which  the  tenant  was  to  have  an  allowance  of  £60 
a  year.  The  circumstance  was  represented  to  Bishop  Van  Mildcrt, 
on  his  coming  to  the  see,  and  he  thought  proper  to  continue  th« 
contract." 
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bishop  that  before  these  points  are  settled,  full  commu- 
nication will  be  had  with  him;'**  and,  "that  a  drafk 
scheme  be  forthwith  prepared  for  charging  the  bishopric 
of  Durham  with  a  provisional  sum  sufficient  to  meet 
the  immediate  claims  upon  the  episcopal  fund,  for  the 
endowment  of  Ripon,t  and  the  augmentation  of  the  in- 
comes of  other  sees  which  may  require  augmentation/' 

At  a  subsequent  meeting,  September  26,  the  commis- 
sioners learned,  in  a  reply  from  the  law  officers  of  the 
crown,  that  they  had  not  power  to  make  any  such  tem- 
porary or  provisional  charge. 

A  protracted  correspondence  now  ensued,  between 
the  secretary  to  the  commissioners  on  one  part,  and  the 
bishop  and  his  secretary  on  the  other,  as  to  the  net 
annual  value  of  the  see;  the  complex  estimation  of 
supposed  income  from  leases,  either  by  the  falling  in  of 
lives,  or  their  renewals  for  terms  of  years;  and  the 
means  of  securing  to  the  bishop  a  net  annual  income  of 
£8,000.  On  the  16th  November,  the  commissioners, 
having,  from,  the  documents  before  them,  assumed  the 
certain  annual  receipts  of  the  see,  at  £13,626  12s.  6d., 
and  the  uncertain  income  from  fines  at  the  average 
annual  amount  of  £10,000,  making  the  whole  average 
annual  gross  income  £23,626  12s.  6d.,  resolved — 

*'  That  the  payments  on  account  of  management,  &c., 
may  be  stated  at  £2,194  15s.  8d.  per  annum. 

"  That  one-third  part  of  these  payments  should  be 
borne  by  the  bishop,  and  the  other  two-thirds  by  the 
commissioners.     [Not  confirmed.] 

'^  That  the  net  average  income  of  the  see  may  there- 
fore be  estimated  at  £22,163  8s.  8d. 

'*  That  the  annual  amount  to  be  contributed  firom  the 
property  and  revenues  of  the  see,  so  as  to  leave  to  the 
bishop  an  average  annual  income  of  £8,000,  should  be 
fixed  at  £14,000. 

''  That  the  proposed  augmentations  of  poor  benefices 
not  completed  at  the  death  of  the  late  bishop,  and  aU 
payments  which  are  by  the  Act  still  to  be  made  on 
account  of  the  late  secular  jurisdiction  of  the  see,  should 
be  provided  for  by  the  commissioners. 

"  That  the  estates  of  Howdenshire  and  AUertonshire, 
and  such  other  estates  belonging  to  the  see  as  may  be 
conveniently  circumstanced  for  the  purpose,  should  be 

*  In  reply  to  a  communication  on  this  subject,  the  bishop,  after  re- 
marking on  the  failure  of  negotiations  as  to  the  renewal  of  a  lease  of 
certain  lead-mines  to  Mr.  Beaumont,  and  that  the  rents  up  to  the  pre- 
ceding February  were  due  to  his  predecessor's  executors,  proposes  '*  to 
pay,  on  the  31st  next  December,  half  the  proposed  endowment  of  the 
see  of  Ripon ;  on  the  SOth  June,  1837,  the  like  simi ;  and,  by  the  31st 
Pecember,  1837,  I  may  hope  to  begin  a  half-yearly  payment  of 
VOL.  I. 


transferred  to  the  Bishop  of  Bipon  in  part  of  the  endow* 
ment  of  that  see,  and  that  the  fair  annual  value  of  all 
such  estates  to  the  present  Bishop  of  Durham  should  be 
computed  as  part  of  the  contribution  to  be  made  by  him 
as  aforesaid,  the  remainder  of  the  contribution  being 
made  in  the  shape  of  a  fixed  money  payment. 

"  That  the  first  fruits  should  be  paid  in  the  proportion 
of  one-third  by  the  bishop  and  two-thirds  by  the  com- 
missioners.'* 

After  further  queries  and  explanations,  and  a  personal 
interview  with  Mr.  R.  A.  D.  Gresley,  secretary  to  the 
bishop,  in  which  the  committee  found  ^'that  nothing 
has  transpired  calcxilated  to  vary  their  previous  opinion," 
it  was  resolved,  November  24 — 

*^  That  the  whole  of  the  Yorkshire  estates  be  transfer- 
red from  Durham  to  Bipon,  and  that  they  be  estimated 
at  £2,000  per  annum. 

^^  That  after  this  transfer  the  Bishop  of  Durham  pay 
£11,000  per  annum,  and  that  the  first  half-yearly  pay- 
ment be  due  on  the  1st  January  next. 

"  That  the  profits  of  the  Yorkshire  estates  from 
Bishop  Van  Mildert's  death  be  paid  to  the  Bishop  of 
Ripon." 

The  following  is  the  result  of  Mr.  Gresley's  calcula- 
tion as  to  the  value  of  the  Yorkshire  estates : — 

Total  fines  from  AUertonshire  estates,  from  1829  to  1835 

inclnsiye  JB5,762    8    6 

Do.  Howdenshire  do 2,648  19    6 


£8,411    7  11 


Average  for  7  years 1,201  12    6 

Certain  income  in  rents  and  land-tax  arising  from  both 
properties,  after  allowing  all  ont-goings,  except  the 
expense  of  keeping  in  repair  the  Howden  staiths   ....     830    0    0 


Total  annual  Talue 


£2,031  12    6 


At  a  general  meeting  of  the  commissioners^  Decem- 
ber 6th,  attention  having  been  drawn  to  the  above  esti- 
matesy  it  was  resolved, "  that  as  seven  years  is  the  period 
for  which  the  whole  revenues  have  been  calcidated,  it 
is  reasonable  that  this  amount  should  be  allowed  as  a 
deduction  from  the  money  payment  to  be  made  by  the 
bishop  instead  of  the  £1,800  per  annum,  as  calculated 
upon  the  more  extended  average  of  40  years ;  that,  in 


5,000/.,  according  to  the  wish  expressed  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners." 

t  It  had  been  determined  to  assist  the  endowment  of  the  newly- 
created  see  of  Ripon  by  a  transfer  of  estates  in  Yorkshire,  belonging 
to  the  archbishop,  the  annual  value,  500/. ;  and  of  other  estates  in 
the  same  ooimty,  belonging  to  the  see  of  Durham,  of  the  annual 
yalue  of  £2,000.  ' 
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eonsequence  of  tha  transfer  of  the  Yorkshire  e8tate«» 
£200  more  be  paid  by  the  Bishop  of  Durham^  and 
allowed  to  the  Bishop  of  Bipon^  on  account  of  the 
expenses  of  their  collection  and  management'* 

At  another  general  meetings  December  21,  1836,  a 
letter  from  the  Bishop  of  Durham  was  read,*  enclosing 
statements  prepared  by  Mr.  Ghresley,  as  to  the  probable 
revenues  of  the  see  for  the  next  three  years,  and  in  which 
the  bishop  withdrew  any  further  objections  to  the 
arrangements  determined  upon  by  the  commissioners. 
The  York,  Durham,  and  Bipon  scheme  then  passed 
the  seal,  and  the  secretary  was  directed  to  transmit  it  to 
the  Goundl  Office. 

By  an  Order  in  Council,  dated  22nd  December, 
1886,  and  gazetted  24th  January,  1837,  the  above- 
named  estates  were  transferred  from  the  sees  of  York 
and  Durham  to  the  new  see  of  Bipon,  in  part  endow- 
ment of  that  see ;  and,  by  the  same  Order,  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners  for  England  are  charged  with  a 
payment  of  £2,200,  to  complete  the  endowment  to  the 
proposed  amount  of  £4,500  per  annum.  The  patronage 
of  five  livings  in  Yorkshire  was  also  transferred  to  the 
Bishop  of  Bipon ;  four  of  them,  Birkby,  Leake,  Osmo- 
therley,  and  Craike,  from  the  see  of  Durham ;  and  the 
other,  situate  within  the  limits  of  Bipon,  was  surren- 
dered by  the  Archbishop  of  York. 

In  the  preamble  to  the  act  of  6  and  7  William  IV., 
cap.  77,  it  is  stated  that  the  Commissioners  recommend 
''that  the  Bishop  of  Durham  do  in  future  hold  the 
Castle  of  Durham  in  trust  for  the  University  of  Dur- 
ham, and  that  all  expenses  of  maintaining  and  repairing 
the  same  be  defrayed  by  the  University  of  Durham." 
An  Order  in  Council  followed,  approving  the  recom- 
mendation as  to  the  appropriation  of  the  Castle,  and 
certain  precincts  thereof,  to  the  University,  saving  cer- 
tain rights  and  privileges  then  appertaining  to  the 
bishop  and  to  the  officers  of  the  see. 

The  next  "  Septennial  Betum  of  the  Bevenue  of  the 
See  of  Durham"  is  dated  the  1st  of  January,  1844:  the 
following  particulars,  relative  to  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments, are  extracted  from  it : — 

*  In  this  letter,  the  bishop  says,  <*  Knowing,  aa  I  do,  theUmentaUe 
deficiency  of  the  means  of  education  and  divine  worship  in  many 
ports  of  this  diocese,  and  in  what  manner  Bishops  of  Durham  have 
been  accustomed  to  take  the  lead  in  erery  pious  and  charitable  imder- 
taking,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  the  funds  placed  at  my  disposal  will 
be  far  from  enabling  me  to  do  the  good  I  could  wish ;  and  I  fear,  too, 
that  the  motre  limited  contributions  whidi  I  can  make  will  hare  the 
effect  of  abating  the  efforts  of  those  who  haye  been  heretofore  stimu- 
lated by  the  example  of  my  predecessors.  Nerertheless,  I  indulge 
the  hope  that  the  deficiency  of  my  means  will  not  escape  the  zecollec- 


1887 iei9,677  18  10 £18,639  17    3 

1838 28,768    3    6 14,228    8    7 

1830 28,746    4    0 18,739    6    7 

1840 39.806  13    1 16,151    7    8 

1841 37,161  16    2 16,493  19    0 

1842 23,346    8    3 14,382    6  11 

1843 22,416    0    2 15,624    3  10 


£184,809  17  11         £102,267    8  10 

The  following  are  the  sooroes  of  income  dming  the 
abore  period : — 

Houses^  lands  and  tithes,  mines  and  quarries,  or  other 

estates  in  land,  or  let  at  rack  rent £54,082    0  8 

Rents  and  other  payments  reserred  by  leases  (other  than 

Jwskrent) 21,389    6  7 

Fee-£emn  rents i,562    8  0 

Hedeemed  land  tax 2,110  10  0 

Pines  on  renewal  of  leases  for  Utss S0>676  11  6 

Do.              do.              fbr  years 66,983  18  8 

Timber  sales i,s66  12  0 

Quit  rents,  fines,  heriots,  and  other  profits  of  manors. .  13,458  14  3 
Diridends  of  stock  in  the  public  funds,  and  interest  of 

other  securities 8,263  12  0 

Pensions^  stipends,  tenths,  synodals,  commons,  quotidi- 
ans, prestations,  curssls,  annuals,  lactuals,  procura- 
tions, and  other  like  fees  and  payments. 677  10  4 


£184,809  17  11 


The  heads  of  expenditure 

Fee-farm  rents £190    8  ii 

Land-tax 249  12  10 

Taxes  and  parochial  rates  on  estates  in  land  ^t  includ- 
ing palace  and  grounds) 768  8  10 

Repairs  of  estates  in  hand,  or  let  at  laok  rent 9^91  l  6 

Repairs  of  bridges,  weirs,  embankments,  ftc,  and  sewer 

and  drainage  rates 687  0  1 

Repairs  of  chancels 24  12  0 

Expenses  of  woods    i,266  4  11 

Expenses  of  manors 9  14  0 

Agency  and  collection  of  income 7,679  6  9 

Stnreys  and  yaluatioos 371  ig  7 

Law  charges 630  13  6 

Fees  to  officers  who  hold  their  appointments  by  patent. .    1,048  10  11 

Payments  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commiasionen 78,080  11  0 

Consecrations,  risitations,  and  confirmations 616  5  2 

Income  tax i,050  10  1 


£102,257    8  10 


tion  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commisaloners,  but  that  in  the  distribution 
of  the  surplus  revenues  of  the  see  or  chapter,  they  will  haye  especial 
regard  to  the  peculiar  and  pressing  wants  of  the  inhabitants  of  these 
two  counties. 

**1  enclose  alsa  an  accaunt  respecting  tiiat  portion  of  the  Tyne 
bridge  which  is  of  a  more  recent  structure ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that 
the  whole  of  that  subject  will  receiye  due  attention  from  the  BoarcU 
so  as  to  exonerate  the  see  from  expense  on  that  account." 

(For  farther  particidars  relatiye  to  Tyne  bridge,  one-third  of  which 
was  fonnerly  kept  in  repair  by  thebi8h<9  of  Durham,  see  GATsasMUK^ 
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Totaliiioome £184,809  17  11 

Total  expenditure 102,257    8  10 


Netinoome 82,652    9    1 


Ayerage  net  annval  income £11,793    4    2 

The  charitieB  paid  by  the  bishop,  during  the  seyen 
years  specified,  amounted  to  £I9,0S8  Is.  4d.,  or,  on  an 
average,  £2,719  148.  5d.  per  annum. 

On  the  S5th  of  August,  1846,  the  Commissioners, 
having  received  a  recommendation  on  the  subject  from 
their  select  committee,  resolved,  "  that  the  prospective 
charge  upon  Durham  shall  be  £1S,JB00,"  instead  of 
£11,S00  as  before.  In  reply  to  a  note  to  this  effect, 
dated  6th  November,  the  bishop  observes,  after  allud- 
ing to  a  probable  loss  of  wayleaves,  "On  the  other 
hand,  I  am  told  that  the  prospects  of  the  coal  trade 
have  become  of  late  less  gloomy ;  and,  on  the  "w^hole, 
/  do  not  think  that  I  ought  to  object  to  the  prospective 
charge  of  £18,200  upon  the  see."  The  change  was 
accordingly  confirmed  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  Com- 
missioners, held  16th  November.  By  an  Order  in 
Council,  dated  19th  December,  1846,  the  proposed  in- 
crease was  directed  to  take  place  "  upon  the  next  avoid- 
ance of  the  see." 

The  report  of  the  revenue  of  the  see  of  Durham,  for 
the  seven  years  ending  SIeU  December,  1850,  presents 
die  following  information : — 


IHCOXB. 


1844 .......  .£24,558  2  4 £18,800  16 

1845..\.!...  22,368  2  11 13,534  19 

1846...  ....  27.031  6  7 13,828  18 

1847 39,108  2  8 14,829  0 

1848 85,124  13  4 13,845  17 

1849 20,755  3  1 14,364  1 

1850 88,619  8  7 14,256  18 


EXPBNDITtrSB. 

2 
4 
8 
11 
6 
9 
0 


£207,562  19    6 


£98,455    7    4 


Pjrh®  sources  of  income  were — 

Houses,  lands,  and  tithes,  or  other  estates,  in  hand  or  let 

at  rack  rent £54,486  19 

Fee-fiinn  rents 1,662    8 

Rents,  redeemed  land  tax,  and  other  payments  reserved 

by  leases  (other  than  raek  rents) 28,010    7 

Fines  on  renewal  of  leases  for  liyes 27,765  18 

Fines  on  renewal  of  leases  for  years   72,945    4 

"Woods  and  timber  sale 1>^1 

Mines  and  quarries 1»8^ 

Quit  rents,  fines,  heriots,  and  other  profits  of  manors . .   14,656 
rH^idexids  of  stock  in  the  pablic  ftmda,  and  interest  of 

other  securities 4,208 

Pensions,  stipends,  tenths,  commons,  quotidians,  pres- 
tations, cuzsals,  annuals,  laotnals,  and  other  like  fees 
and  emoluments. 673  IS 


8 
0 

6 

5 

8 

8  10 


4 
8 


10 
4 


6    2 


The  heads  of  expenditure  were,— 

Fee-fiinn  rents 

Land  tax • ••• 

Taxes  and  parochial  rates  on  houses,  lands  and  tithes, 
or  other  estates  in  hand  (not  including  palace  and 
grounds) 

Repairs  of  estates  in  hand  or  let  at  tack  rent  (not  inclu- 
ding palace  and  grounds)     • 

Bepair  of  bridges,  weirs,  embankments,  ftc,  and  sewer 
and  drainage  rates  (not  including  palace  and  grounds) 

Repairs  of  chancels 

Expenses  of  woods «•••• •••• 

Expenses  of  manors 

Agency  and  collection  of  income  (exduslTe  of  any  ex- 
penses for  commuting  tithes) 

Surveys  and  valuations,  renewals  and  lettings  (exclusive 
of  any  expenses  for  commuting  tithes) 

Tenths 

Fees  to  officers  who  hold  their  appointments  by  patent . . 

Law  charges 

Commutation  of  tithes 

Parliamentary  expenses  respecting  railways • 

Ecclesiastical  Comnussioners  for  England 


£179  17    4 
350    5    2 


864  16  0 

4,369    6  10 

890    1  8 

0  12  6 

1,085  17  4 

8  10  10 

8,081     2  8 

88    8  9 

1,275  16  2 

1,017    5  8 

1,742  19  3 

61    4  2 

119    8  0 

78,400    0  0 


£98,455    7    4 


Gross  income £207,562  19    6 

Expenses    • 98,455    7    4 


Net  income. 


109,107  12    2 


£207,562  19    6 


Average  annual  income £15,586  16    0 

The  publicatioiL  of  the  Retoms  from  whidi  the  above 
particulars  hare  been  extracted,  had  the  effect  of  elicit* 
ing  both  from  the  metropolitan  and  local  press,  a  consi- 
derable amount  of  animadrersion.  Much  stress  was 
laid  upon  the  following  opinion  of  the  law  officers  of 
the  crown,  delirered  in  September,  1836 : — ^^  The  dis- 
tinct object  of  the  legislatare  appears  to  us  to  hare  been 
that  the  sum  payable  by  the  Bishop  of  Durham  should 
be  fixed,  in  the  first  instanoe,  at  an  amoont  calculated 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Commissioners,  to  leare  him  a 
net  rerenue  of  £8,000,  and  that  tlus  income  should  rC'* 
main  fixed  during  his  incumbency ;"  and  hence  it  was 
inferred  that  *'  the  right  rer.  prelate  had,  in  the  last  six- 
teen years,  receired  from  the  see  of  Durham  at  least 
£32,000  more  than  it  was  '  the  distinct  object  of  the 
legislature'  he  should  receire."  It  was  further  asserted 
ttutt  he  had  '*  stood  out  for,  and  finally  secured  from 
the  Commissioners,  an  agreement  by  which  he  was  to 
take  the  whole  revenue  of  his  see,  and  pay  them  out  of 
it  a  fixed  sum  of  £18,000  a  year."  Exercising,  as  the 
periodical  press  unquestionably  does,  a  powerful  influ- 
ence over  public  opinion,  these  attacks  produced  a 
strong  impression  on  the  minds  of  many  who  either  had 
not  the  candour  oir  the  opportunity  to  examine  the  suV 
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ject  impartiallj.  It  may  be  remarked^  howeyer,  that 
the  above-quoted  legal  opinion,  referring  to  the  pream- 
ble of  the  act  of  6  and  7  William  IV.,  cap.  77,  was  in 
reply  to  a  case  put  by  the  Commissioners,  as  to  whether 
they  had  power  to  propose,  and  the  Privy  Council  to 
order,  a  provisional  money  payment  of  a  certain  annual 
»um  from  the  revenues  of  the  see  of  Durham,  "  being 
such  as  will  meet  the  immediate  claims  upon  the  fund, 
but  certainly  short  of  the  sum  which  must  ultimately 
be  charged,  expressly  reserving  to  themselves  in  the 
scheme  the  power  of  subsequently  varying  the  sum,  or 
substituting  the  transfer  of  estates."  Had  the  bishop's 
accusers  been  sufficiently  candid  to  quote  the  whole  of 
the  opinion,  this  would  have  been  obvious.  It  merely 
relates  to  the  supposed  temporary  arrangement.  ''  We 
are  of  opinion,"  say  the  law  officers,  '^  that  the  Commis- 
sioners cannot  safely  adopt  the  course  proposed."  Then 
follows  the  selected  sentence ;  and  the  paragraph  con- 
cludes, ''We  see  no  authority  to  make  a  temporary 
charge ;  and  such  a  course  appears  to  us  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  plain  object  of  the  act."  Equally  futile 
is  the  charge  that  the  bishop  ''  stood  out  for,  and  finally 
secured,"  an  agreement  advantageous  to  himself;  as  is 
also  an  insinuation  that  an  increase  of  revenue,  conse- 
quent upon  the  speculations  which  occurred  in  the  coal 
trade  since  that  time,  was  calculated  upon.  Through- 
out his  correspondence  with  the  Commissioners,  the 
right  rev.  prelate  delivered  his  views  and  opinions  with 
the  utmost  disinterestedness  and  moderation ;  his  only 
expressed  subject  for  solicitude  being  whether  the 
means  left  in  his  hands  were  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
sustain  the  munificence  exercised  by  his  predecessors. 
He  ever  professed  his  readiness  to  acquiesce  in  the 
propositions  of  the  Commissioners,  and  was  the  first  to 
point  out  the  improved  prospects  of  the  coal  trade.* 
When,  after  the  experience  of  years,  the  Commissioners, 
in  1846,  proposed  an  augmentation  of  £2,000  upon  his 

«  See  pp.  138, 139. 
t  In  1851,  it  was  stated  by  Lord  John  Russell  that  the  Bishop  of 
Durham's  donations  within  his  diocese  had  amounted  to  a  sum  ex- 
ceeding £35,000.  In  addition  to  his  recorded  public  acts  of  munifi- 
cence, many  private  instances  of  the  prelate's  bounty  have  come  to 
light,  amongst  which  the  following  may  be  mentioned.  The  Rey. 
W.  D.  Thompson,  vicar  of  Mitford,  Northumberland,  died  in  1844 ; 
and  as  the  living,  at  that  time,  was  only  £94  per  annum,  his  widow 
and  her  large  family  were  left  in  embarrassed  circumstances.  The 
bishop,  after  "  visiting  the  widow  in  her  aflliction,"  gave  instructions 
to  the  Rev.  Francis  Bainbridge,  then  doing  duty  at  Mitford,  to  take 
the  youngest  son  as  a  boarder,  and  educate  him  until  he  was  fit  for 
the  University  of  Durham.  He  was  accordingly  sent  to  Rothbury 
grammar  school,  his  lordship  paying  Mr.  Bainbridge  every  half-year 
for  nearly  five  years.     He  was  then  entered  by  Mr.  B.,  as  instructed. 


contribution  to  their  fund,  he  prompdy  consented ;  and 
it  was  only  directed  by  a  subsequent  Order  in  Coimcil 
that  the  increase  should  taike  place  ^'upon  the  next 
avoidance  of  the  see."  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
government  and  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  pre- 
scribed the  terms  of  the  agreement ;  and  that,  as  has 
been  observed,  ^^  there  was  no  engagement,  express  or 
implied,  that  any  surplus  should  be  refunded  or  con- 
signed" to  the  latter,  who  have,  moreover,  had  foil 
means  afforded  them  by  subsequent  Returns,  for  consi- 
dering and  remodelling  previous  arrangements.  A 
fond,  however,  appropriately  termed  "  Bishop  Maltby's 
Fund,"  has  been  devoted,  in  conformity  with  his  lord- 
ship's wishes,  to  the  building  of  parsonages.  '^  Some 
years  ago,"  says  the  Yen.  Archdeacon  Raymond,  in  his 
charge  delivered  at  Newcastle,  July  17,  1851,  "the 
bishop  made  a  voluntary  offer  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
mission of  £2,000  a  year,  and  for  the  last  two  years  he 
had  enlarged  it  to  £3,000.  Since  that  period,  many 
residences,  chiefly  from  this  fund,  had  been  provided. 
South  Shields  alone  had  received  a  grant  for  two 
churches— one  incumbent  with  £400,  and  the  other 
very  little  short  of  that  sum.  Barnard-Castle,  a  place 
of  p-eat  importance,  had  received  a  sum  similar  t^  the 
largest  he  had  mentioned."  Thus,  it  wiU  be  seen  that 
his  lordship  has  liberally  anticipated  "  the  avoidance  of 
the  see"  by  his  princely  munificence.  Fortunately, 
too,  that  portion  of  the  episcopal  revenues  which,  it  is 
argued,  ought  to  have  been  consigned  to  4istant  locali- 
ties, has  been  retained  and  dispensed  with  a  liberal  hand 
in  the  district  from  which  they  are  derived.! 

REVENUES  OF  THE  DEAN  AND  CHAPTER. 

An  account  of  the  foimdation  and  endowment  of  the 
cathedral  church  of  Durham,  its  Statutes,  and  a  list  of 
deans  and  prebendaries  to  the  present  time,}  will  be 

at  BiBhop  Hatfield's  Hall ;  and  two  scholarships,  Lord  Barrington's  of 
£40  per  annum,  and  Lord  Crewe's  of  £20,  which  were  bestowed  upon 
him,  paid  the  young  student's  coUege  expenses.  It  is  gratifying  to 
add,  that,  in  the  Easter  term,  1851 ,  he  took  a  third  class  mathematical 
honouf. 

J  Db,  DtTEELL. — On  the  16th  January,  1862,  Dr.  Durell,  prebendary 
of  the  8th  stall,  (see  page  257)  and  rector  of  Mongewell,  Oxfordshire, 
died  at  that  place,  aged  89.  It  falls  to  the  lot  of  few  men  to  hold,  for 
so  long  a  period,  the  high  position  of  this  venerable  and  esteemed 
divine ;  he  having  been  a  member  of  the  chapter  for  51  years.  He 
received  the  degree  of  D.D.,  some  years  ago,  from  the  University  of 
Durham.  Prom  1842,  until  his  death,  he  never  resided  in  Durham, 
an  annual  dispensation  having  bean  granted  to  him  by  her  majesty. 
The  Rev.  Henry  Jos.  Maltby,  M.A.,  rector  of  Egglescliffe,  appointed 
his  successor  by  the  bishop,  was  installed  Jan.  31st,  1852. 
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found  in  pages  230-259.  Browne  Willis  says,  '^The 
king  (Henry  VIII.)*  conyerting  the  priory  into  a  col- 
lege of  seculars,  assigned  his  new  dean  and  prebends 
their  respective  apartments  out  of  the  old  monastry, 
within  the  precincts  of  which  the  bishop,  dean,  preben- 
daries, and  other  members,  have  yery  good  houses,  the 
best  of  any  cathedral  in  England,  according  to  the  dig- 
nity of  tiie  prebends,  which  are  reputed  more  richly 
endowed  than  any  other  church,  owing,  as  I  hear,  to 
the  members  allotting  the^leiblyes,  at  first,  their  respec- 
tive dividends  or  shares  out  of  the  chapter  lands,  and 
not  leasing  them  in  common,  by  which  practice  (in  this 
sole  church  of  the  new  foundation)  some  prebends  are 
of  more  value  than  others,  whereas  in  the  rest  they  are 
all  equal,  as  they  might  be  here  possibly  at  first,  though 
the  improvements  of  estates  have  made  a  disproportion, 
as  it  now  continues.'^  From  a  paper  drawn  up,  in 
1698,  by  Dr.  Cartwright,  prebendary  of  the  fourth  stall, 
and  one  of  the  treasurers  of  the  church,  (quoted  July  31, 
1851,  before  a  select  committee  of  the  house  of  lords, 
by  W.  C.  Chaytor,   Esq.,)  it  appears  that  the  whole 

*  For  this  allotment  of  estates,  see  note,  page  237.  The  biographi- 
cal sketches  attached  to  the  list  of  deans  and  prebendaries  sufficiently 
attest  the  amount  of  learning  and  talent  which  has  been  fostered  in 
the  chapter  of  Durham,  and  which,  but  for  the  support  thus  afforded, 
woxild  probably  never  have  been  elicited.  Speaking  of  the  existing 
members  of  the  church  of  Durham  (1833),  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Bowles 
sajrs,  in  remarking  on  certain  derogatory  strictures  put  forth  by  Lord 
Henley,  "How  shall  I  pass  by  such  men  as  Gisbome,  who  in  his  youth 
was  reckoned  among  the  worthies  of  Bngland — or  Gray,  the  Bishop 
of  Bristol,  who,  as  a  yoimg  man,  published  the  most  useful  book  in 
the  language  on  the  Old  Testament ;  and  lately,  in  his  mature  age, 
with  the  meekness  we  demand  of  the  bishop,  and  with  the  firmness 
we  admire  in  a  martyr,  preached  in  his  cathedral  at  Bristol,  while  the 
service  was  interrupted,  and  his  congregation  disturbed,  by  assassins, 
threatening  his  life  with  danger,  and  his  palace  with  burning  ?  Why 
should  I  not  mention  Sumner,  the  Bishop  of  Chester  [now  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury],  distinguished  alike  by  scholarship,  usefiilness,  and 
by  unpretending  piety?  Why  should  I  omit  Gilly,  the  Traveller 
among  the  Waldenses,  who  has  gained  by  his  labours  the  honour  of 
riveting  the  attention  of  Europe  to  the  mountains  of  Piedmont,  and 
who  has  pointed  out  to  the  astonished  world  that  the  papal  conruption 
had  not  contaminated  the  churches  of  the  Alps?  I  could  name 
Thorp,  who  was  pronounced,  both  by  his  diocesan  and  by  the  prime 
minister  of  England,  when  addressing  the  first  assembly  in  the  world, 
to  be  worthy  of  the  purest  times  of  our  Church.  I  could  mention 
others  also  of  our  society,  who,  though  not  so  publicly  known,  are  no 
less  distinguished  as  excellent  scholars,  as  good  parochial  clergymen, 
and  as  blameless  and  irreproachable  men." 

"  Wfio  is  Mr.  TownsendT  To  this  question  the  words  of  the  reve- 
rend gentleman  himself  (see  also  p.ige  301)  aflbrd  a  reply.  "  Twenty 
years  have  now  elapsed,"  says  Dr.  Townsend,  "  since  the  writer  of  this 
letter  was  ordained  to  a  curacy  of  £60  a  year,  in  the  Fens  of  Ely.  He 
was  at  that  time  without  hope,  or  prospect,  or  influential  friend.  No 
one  *if  the  unbeneficed  working  clergy  could  have  had  less  reason  to 
antitipate  the  higher  preferments  of  the  church,  than  the  curate  in 
the  Fens.    But  the  study  of  theology  was  that  which  he  deemed  to 
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rental  was  then  £2^698  38.  ^^d.J  or^  as  it  appeared  in 
the  receiver's  book,  £2,679  10s.  8  Jd.  ''  The  reall  value 
of  lease  lands  yearely"  was  estimated  at  £10,058 ;  the 
yearly  value  of  tithings  £997;  and  270  burgages,  at  40s. 
per  annum,  one  with  another,  £540 ;  making  the  total  of 
"  the  improved  value"  about  £1 1,595.  "  The  burgages," 
it  is  added,  ^'  may  be  supposed  to  be  much  underrated 
at  40s.  per  annum  each,  and  rating  them  at  4^  a  piece, 
the  improved  revenue  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Dur- 
ham held  in  carpore,  besides  the  lands  annexed  to  their 
stalls,"  will  be  £12,000  per  annum;  '^the  lands  an- 
nexed to  the  dean's  stall  being  about  £800  per  annum, 
and  to  each  prebend  (some  better,  some  worse)  £150 
per  annum ;"  a  total  rental  of  £14,600  is  shewn.  The 
bishop's  rents,  being  more  than  those  of  all  the  church 
besides,  *'and  therefore  the  improvements  valued  at 
more,"  are  put  down  at  £20,000 ;  and  the  improved 
rents  of  all  that  belonged  to  the  church  of  Durham  are 
estimated  at  £30.000. 

In  a  Parliamentary  Report,  dated  June  16,  1835,  the 
annual  revenue  of  the  dean  and  chapter,  on  an  average 

be  alone  exclusively  worthy  of  attention ;  and  he  devoted  himself  to 
that  study  with  a  perseverance  which  enabled  him  eventuaUy  to  ac- 
complish a  work  (the  Arrangement  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
in  Chronological  and  Historical  Order,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.)  which,  from  its 
unpretending  usefulness,  was  received  with  favour  by  Churchmen, 
Methodists,  and  Dissenters.  God  had  made  it  to  prosper.  Shute 
Barrington,  the  late  Bishop  of  Durham,  a  name  never  to  be  pronounced 
without  honour,  by  all  who  vahie  piety,  benevolence,  and  every  qua- 
lity which  can  adorn  a  Christian  bishop,  rewarded  the  author,  by 
appointing  him  to  that  station  which  he  now  holds  in  the  Church. 
Hie  poor  curate,  without  interest,  or  patronage,  or  corrupt  influence 
of  any  kind*  is  elevated  from  obscurity  to  distinction,  from  smaU  re- 
sources to  more  ample  revenue,  solely  on  account  of  his  persevering 

and  unwearied  labours  in  the  cause  of  his  Divine  Master." 

"  I  am  certainly  desirous  that  friture  Bishops  of  Durham  should  be 
able  to  reward  other  unpretending  and  humble  labourers  in  the  vine- 
yard; and  that  other  successors  should  follow  me  in  the  stall  at 
Durham." 

It  may  be  sufficient  to  conclude  this  subject  by  quoting  the  follow- 
rag  passage  frx)m  the  works  of  the  learned  and  witty  Sidney  Smith : — 
"  A  long  series  of  elected  clergymen  is  rather  more  likely  to  produce 
valuable  members  of  the  community  than  a  long  series  of  begotten 
squires.  Take,  for  instance,  the  cathedral  of  Bristol,  the  whole 
estates  of  which  are  about  equal  to  keeping  a  pack  of  fox-hounds.  If 
this  had  been  in  the  hands  of  a  country  gentleman,  instead  of  pre- 
centor, succentor,  dean  and  canons,  and  sexton,  you  would  have  had 
huntsman,  whipper-in,  dog-feeders,  stoppers  of  earths,  the  old  squire 
full  of  foolish  opinions  and  full  of  fermented  liquids,  and  a  young 
gentleman  of  gloves,  waistcoats,  and  pantaloons ;  and  how  many  ge- 
nerations might  it  be  before  the  fortuitous  concourse  of  noodles  could 
produce  such  a  man  as  Professor  Lee,  one  of  tlie  prebendaries  of  Bris- 
tol, and  by  far  the  most  eminent  Oriental  scholar  in  Europe  ?  The 
same  argument  might  be  applied  to  every  cathedral  in  England. 
How  many  hundred  coveys  of  squires  would  it  take  to  supply  as 
much  knowledge  as  is  condensed  in  the  heads  of  Dr.  Coplcstone  or 
Mr.  Tate  of  St.  Paul's?" 
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of  three  years,  ending  18S1,  is  given  as  follows : — Fee- 
farm  rents,  pensions,  stipends,  tenths,  rents  and  other 
payments  reserved  by  leases  (other  than  rack  rents)  and 
redeemed  land  tax,  £6,605 ;  fines  on  renewals  of  leases, 
£22,007 ;  houses,  lands^  and  tithes,  or  other  estates  in 
hand,  or  let  at  rack  rent,  £46 ;  quit  rents,  fines,  heriots, 
and  other  profits  of  manors,  mines  and  quarries,  £6,394 ; 
dividends  on  stock  in  the  public  funds,  and  interest  of 
other  securities,  £54 ;  other  sources,  £65 ;  amount  of 
gross  income,  £35,071.  The  amount  of  the  average  yearly 
payments  charged  upon  and  made  out  of  the  income  was 
£7,138 ;  leaving  a  net  yearly  income  of  £27,938. 

In  this  Report  it  is  stated  that,  besides  the  dean  and 
twelve  prebendaries,  "  there  are  eight  minor  canons,  of 
whom  the  precentor  and  sacrist  have  each  £168  6s.  9d. ; 
the  reader  of  prayers  in  the  Galilee  chapel,  £174  lis.  9d. ; 
the  gospeller,  £158  6s.  9d. ;  one  reader  of  early  prayers, 
£155  188.  9d. ;  another  reader  of  early  prayers,  who  is 
also  epistoler,  £165  18s.  9d. ;  and  the  two  other  minor 
canons,  £148  6s.  9d.  each ;  which  revenues  are  paid  by 
the  dean  and  chapter.  No  houses  are  assigned  to  them 
for  residence.  After  payment  of  such  stipends  and 
allowances,  and  also  of  the  stipends  and  allowances, 
amounting  to  £5,672  13s.  4d.,  to  the  dean  and  preben- 
daries who  have  kept  their  residence,  the  siirplus^  is 
divided  into  fourteen  parts,  of  which  the  dean  receives 
two-fourteenths,  and  the  prebendaries  one  each ;  the  sum 
so  divided,  according  to  the  said  average,  being  £20,877. 

"  The  interior  of  the  church,"  the  Report  goes  on  to 
state,  '^  is  in  a  sound  state ;  part  of  the  external  surface  is 
decayed.  The  produce  of  the  woods  is  appropriated  to 
the  repairs,  together  with  the  interest  of  £17,200,  8  per 
cent,  consols,  subject  to  the  payment  of  the  following 
sums,  viz.,  £100,  £800,  £300,  and  a  debt  of  £727  Is. 
5^.,  for  current  expenses ;  and  to  £288  10s.  per  annum, 
being  interest  on  money  advanced  for  draining  land. 
The  dean  and  chapter  have  added,  as  occasion  has  re- 
quired, what  has  been  further  necessary,  out  of  the 
revenue. 

*  That  prince  of  gossips,  Dr.  Dibdin,  thus  describes  his  introduction 
to  one  of  these  hospitable  mansions : — "  We  entered  the  choir  just 
before  the  anthem,  and  were  seated  to  the  right.  The  dean — ^the 
Bishop  of  St.  DaTid's — was  not  in  residence ;  but  I  observed  the 
Bishop  of  Chester,  one  of  the  prebendaries,  occupying  his  particular 

stall On  the  conclusion  of  the  serrice,  while  standing  in  the 

centre  of  the  pavement  under  the  tower,  the  good  bishop  was  so 
obliging  as  to  advance  towards  my  daughter  and  myself  and  request 
our  companies  at  dinner.  The  mayor  and  some  of  the  corporation 
came  to  dine  with  him;  and  the  banquet  was  at  once  liberal  and 
choice.  After  dinner,  one  of  the  choristers  came  en  costume  to  chaunt 
a  grace — always  observed  at  this  particular  annual  dinner. . .  .The  more 
*  striking'  parts  of  this  day's  genial  banquet  were  the  sweet  and  melo- 


*^  The  augmentations  of  the  poor  livings  in  the  pa* 
tronage  of  the  dean  and  chapter,  when  completed  as 
intended,  exclusively  of  those  which  were  granted 
previously  to  1831,  amounting  to  £1,734  2s.  9d.,  are 
estimated  at  £3,000  per  annum.  The  chapter  have  ex- 
pended, and  are  expending,  large  sums  in  building 
churches  and  chapels ;  and  property,  which  produced, 
upon  an  average,  £2,986  18s.  per  annum  has  been 
appropriated  to  the  Durham  University.  By  a  supple- 
mentary statement  it  appears  that  in  July,  1832,  a  fine 
of  £44,266  12s.  lOd.  was  paid,  by  the  Marquis  of  Lon- 
donderry, for  the  renewal  of  a  colliery  lease,  of  which 
about  twelve  years  had  expired ;  and  that  it  is  improbable 
that  so  large  a  fine  should  be  received  again. 

^^  It  is  further  stated,  that  the  average  of  the  three 
years  upon  which  the  return  was  made  was  higher  than 
the  average  of  any  former  three  years  i  and  that  inde- 
pendently of  the  appropriation  to  the  Durham  University, 
and  of  the  augmentation  of  the  poor  livings,  as  above 
mentioned,  the  revenues  are  expected  in  future  to  pro- 
duce a  much  lower  average  than  that  which  has  been 
stated." 

The  same  Report  adds  that  there  are  houses  assigned 
to  the  dean  and  other  members  of  the  chapter,  which 
they  reside  in  and  keep  in  repair,  the  wood  being 
allowed  them  for  that  purpose.*  The  duties  of  the 
dean  are  those  usually  attached  to  that  office ;  and  those 
of  each  prebendary  are  '^  to  attend  the  cathedral  service 
during  his  residence,  and  to  take  his  turn  at  preaching." 
The  incomet  and  expenditure  of  each  member  of  the 
chapter,  as  a  corporation  sole,  were,  in  right  of  the  dean- 
ery, £4,422,  with  an  outlay  of  £1,156,  leaving  a  net  sum 
of  £3,266 ;  and  those  of  the  respective  prebends  were — 


IMCOKB.      EXP.       NET. 

1st  Stall.  .£925. .  £219. .  £706 
2nd  do.. 1,032... 219.... 813 

3rd  do...    674 88...  486 

4thdo...  618.... 216.... 402 
5thdo...  522.... 131.... 391 
6th do...    588....  23.... 565 


DfOOMB.      EXP.       NET. 

7thstaU..£811..£l24..  £687 
Sthdo...  897.... 121.... 576 
9thdo...  395....  83. ...312 
10th  ilo. . 1,183. . .  .140. .  1,043 
11th  do..  1,587....  187..  1,400 
12th  do.. 1,020.... 148.... 872 


dious  airs  sung  by  the  bishop's  younger  daughter ;  and,  among  these, 
the  celebrated  Jacobite  air,  <  Wha  wadna  follow  thee,  bonny  Prince 
Charlie.'  I  had  nerer  before  heard  this  ballad  so  characteristically 
deliyered;  so  rich,  full,  and  spirit-stirring;  in  short,  'almost  per- 
suading '  one  to  become  a  Jacobite.  This  was  followed,  from  the  same 
quarter,  by  *  Hen^  mein  h&rz^  to  the  AiU  as  perfect.  '  Ah,  sir !  but 
you  shoxdd  hear  Lady  W.  sing  these  things,'  observed  the  modest  per- 
former. I  Aave  since  heard  *  the  lady'  in  question  *  sing  these  things ;' 
and  Miss  Maria  Sumner  is  '  tbt  a  sonost&bss.'  " 

t  The  whole  of  the  incomes  (with  the  exception  of  that  of  the  se- 
cond staU,  stated  as  being  in  the  receipt  of  £32  additional  from  divi- 
dends on  stock)  are  deriyed  from  "  houses,  lands,  and  tithes,  or  other 
estates  in  hand«  or  let  at  rack  rent  J' 
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In  the  same  source  of  mformation,  the  average  gross 
yearly  income  of  the  archdeaconry  of  Durham  is  stated 
at  £9rly  out  of  which  payments  are  made  to  the  amount 
of  £10.  The  gross  income  of  that  of  Northumberland, 
the  duties  of  which  are,  **  four  visitations  yearly  in  the 
archdeaconry,  and  also  parochial  visitations  throughout 
the  county,"  is  given  at  £381,  and  the  payments  at 
£168,  leaving  a  net  income  of  £813.* 

On  June  22,  1838,  the  Committee  on  church  leases 
applied  to  the  chapter  clerk  of  Durham,  for  an  account 
of  "the  total  annual  value  of  the  property  in  land, 
houses,  tithes,  mines,  and  other  property  respectively 
let  on  leases  for  lives  by  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Dur- 
ham, atid  the  rate  at  which  the  renewals  paid  on  each 
class  were  calculated  at  the  last  renewal ;  and  with  the 
same,  account  with  respect  to  leases  for  terms  of  years, 
and  the  amount  of  reserved  rents  and  land  tax  payable 
to  the  lessee  in  respect  of  each  class  of  property."  In 
reply,  it  was  stated  that  the  preparation  of  such  a  return 
would  occupy  some  months ;  and  an  enquiry  was  made 
whether  the  committee  still  desired  that  it  should  be 
forwarded  to  them  when  completed.  A  second  request 
from  the  committee  having  been  forwarded  in  Febru- 
ary, 1839,  the  dean  and  chapter  replied,  through  their 
official,  *'  that  they  respectfully  decline  to  make  the 
returns  therein  required,  and  to  add,  that  any  promise 
which  may  have  been  given  in  this  matter  was  not  with 
the  authority  of  that  body." 

W.  C.  Chaytor,  Esq.,  on  delivering  the  paper  quoted 
in  page  141,  to  the  Lords'  Committee,  added  that  the 
property  of  the  dean  and  chapter,  in  land  alone,  is 
worth  £60,000 ;  and  that  the  separate  estates,  valued  in 
1698  at  £2,600,  were,  in  his  estimation,  worth  £9,000 
or  £10,000.  The  estates  of  the  deanery,  valued  at 
£800  a  year,  are,  he  adds,  certainly  worth  £4,400  now. 

The  liberal  assistance  afforded  by  the  dean  and  chap- 
ter towards  the  foundation  and  endowment  of  Durham 
University  has  already  been  noticed.  Their  contri- 
butions towards  the  building  of  churches  and  the  foun- 
dation of  schools  have  also  been  of  a  most  munificent 
character.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  acts  29  Charles 
II.,  cap.  8,  and  1  and  2  William  IV.,  cap.  45,  passed 
to  enable  ecclesiastical  corporations,  both  aggregate  and 

*  See  pages  97-100.  The  Yen.  Archdeacon  Kaymond  haying  re- 
■igned  hia  office,  in  consequence  of  increasing  infirmities,  was  suc- 
ceeded, February,  1858,  by  the  Ven.  George  Bland,  M.  A.,  archdeacon 
of  LindisCame.  Since  1842,  the  archdeaconry  of  Northumberland, 
pretiously  endowed  -with  the  rectory  of  Howick,  has  had  the  first  stall 
of  the  cathedral  annexed.  The  archdeaconry  of  Lindis£GUiie,  with  the 
vicarage  of  Egglingham  attached,  was  conferred  by  the  bishop  on  the 
Bey.  R.  C.  Goxe,  M.A.»  Ticar  of  Newcastle. 


sole,  to  carry  into  effect  augmentations  of  Uyings,  ex- 
tensive additions  were  made  to  the  stipends  of  livings  in 
the  diocese,  all,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  in  the 
patronage  of  the  dean  and  chapter.  From  a  schedule 
of  property  ceded  and  money  granted  for  this  purpose 
to  42  livings  (most  of  the  operations  .having  been 
effected  betwreen  18S8  and  1887),  it  appears  that  the 
total  annual  value  was  £4,862  12s.  4d. ;  or  a  fee  simple 
of  £160,962  98.  6d.  The  property  was  valued  at  SO 
years*  purchase. 

On  the  2nd  of  February,  1862,  an  Order  in  Council 
was  issued,  which,  after  referring  to  the  act  of  1  and  2 
Vic,  "for  carrying  into  effect,  with  certain  modifica- 
tions, the  fourth  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Eccle- 
siastical Duties  and  Revenues,"  and  to  that  of  4  and  6 
Vic,  "  for  explaining  and  amending  the  several  acts 
relating  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  for  Eng- 
land," directs  that  "  such  fixed  annual  sums  shall  be 
determined  on  to  be  paid  to  us  by  the  dean  and  canons 
of  the  cathedral  church  of  Durham,  as  after  due  inquiry, 
and  a  calculation  of  the  present  average  annual  revenues 
of  the  chapter  of  such  church,  shall  leave  to  the  said 
dean  an  average  annual  income  of  three  thousand 
pounds,  and  to  each  of  the  canons  of  the  same  church 
the  average  annual  income  of  one  thousand  pounds; 
but  such  provision  is  not  to  affect  any  dean  or  canon  in 
possession  at  the  passing  of  the  same  Act."  The 
scheme  then  refers  to  the  powers  given  by  the  above 
act,  and  by  an  Order  in  Council,  dated  August  11, 1841, 
for  revising  their  scale  of  payments,  and  directs  that  an- 
nual accounts  of  the  revenue  shall  be  ftimished  to  them 
by  the  treasurer  of  the  church,  and  any  surplus  which 
may  occur  shall  be  paid  to  their  credit  in  the  Bank  of 
England.  "  If  at  any  time  it  shall  appear,"  they  con- 
tinue, "  by  any  such  account,  that  the  amount  so  due  and 
payable  in  the  case  of  the  dean  of  the  said  cathedral 
church  shall  be  less  than  the  sum  of  three  thousand 
pounds,  or  in  the  case  of  any  canonry,  the  amount  so 
due  and  payable  shall  be  less  than  the  sum  of  one  thou- 
sand pounds,  then  in  every  such  case  there  shall  be 
paid  by  us  forthwith  to  such  treasurer,  on  account  of 
such  dean  or  canon,  such  a  sum  of  money  as  thall  make 
up  the  deficiency."! 

fThe  Cathedral  Commission,  dating,  in  February,  1853,  from  No.  1» 
Parliament  Street,  London,  addressed  a  series  of  questions  to  the 
chapters  of  the  various  cathedrals  in  England  and  Wales,  on  the  fol> 
lowing  subjects : — Constitution  of  the  chapter ;  original  constitution ; 
present  constitution;  minor  canons;  the  schools;  lay  -vicars  and 
others ;  services ;  the  fabric ;  impropriate  rectories ;  the  -visitor ;  rela- 
tions of  the  chapter  to  the  bishop  and  the  diocese ;  the  library ;  the 
city ;  other  benefices  in  the  patronage  of  the  chapter ;  expenditure  for 
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CHURCH  LEASES. 

The  subject  of  church  leaaes  has  occupied  a  considera* 
ble  portioa  of  attention  in  the  county  of  Durham,  from 
an  early  period,  and  still  continues  to  excite  a  degree  of 
interest  commensurate  with  its  importance.  In  the 
present  day,  it  has  become  a  fertile  source  of  national 
discussion,  and  various  plans  for  legislating  upon  it 
have  been  proposed.  In  this  county  especially,  which 
contains  so  large  a  proportion  of  church  property,  and 
where  the  lessees  form  a  yery  numerous  and  important 
class  of  the  community,  much  anxiety  has  been  from 
time  to  time  eyinced ;  and  hence  considerable  light  has 
been  thrown  upon  the  various  complexities  met  with  by 
the  legislature  in  its  attempts  to  deal  with  the  question. 
These  have  been  terminated,  for  the  present,  by  a  per- 
missive act  of  parliament  to  parties  desirous  to  enfran- 
chise, of  which,  and  of  the  circumstances  leading  to  it, 
it  is  the  object  of  this  section  to  give  a  brief  outline. 

Previous  to  the  dissolution  of  monasteries,  several 
halmot  courts  were  held  for  the  prior  of  Durham  during 
the  year,  of  and  for  *'  the  manors,  townships,  and  vil- 
lages of  Belsis,  Billingham,  Wolveston,  Newton  Bew- 
ley,  Brontoft,  Coopon  Bewley,  &c.,"  at  which  the  several 
tenants  came  and  entered  their  purchases,  and  took 
admissions  as  heirs  or  widows  respectively,  as  usual  in 
copyhold  and  customary  estates,  and  according  to  ancient 
and  constant  precedent.  On  the  church  property  being 
transferred  to  a  dean  and  chapter,  these  tenants  con- 
tinued to  hold  their  possessions,  and  declined  taldng 
leases  in  writing  for  21  years,  as  they  were,  for  the  first 
time,  required  to  do.  The  number  of  such  leases  was 
therefore  inconsiderable ;  and  the  disputes  on  this  sub- 
ject between  the  dean  and  chapter  and  their  tenants, 
having  increased  to  a  serious  extent,  the  Privy  Council 
of  the  North  were  ordered  to  interfere  between  the 
parties ;  and  by  their  order,  dated  the  17th  of  August, 
19th  year  of  Queen  Eliaabeth,  1577,  it  is  directed  that 
all  tenants  at  will,  and  those  claiming  by  tenant  right, 
should  relinquish  their  claims.  But,  as  "the  sayde 
t^nnauts  be  bounde  by  the  custome  of  that  countreye, 
and  the  orders  of  the  borders  of  Englande  for  anenst 
Scotlande,  to  serve  her  majestie,  her  heirs,  and  succes- 
sors, at  everie  tymc  when  they  be  commanded  in  warre- 
like  manner  upon  the  frunturs,  or  elsewhere  in  Scot- 
lande,  by  the  space  of   fyfteen  daies  without  waiges, 

Hpiritual  purpoi^es ;  diocesan  seininarieH  for  candidates  for  holy  orders ; 
and  training  schools.    The  answers  were  directed  to  be  returned  by 
the  9th  of  April  following. 
♦  This  document  was  quoted  by  E.  S.  Cayley,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  before 


which  they  shall  not  be  able  to  doe,  if  they  should  be 
oyercharged  with  greater  iynes  or  raising  of  rents,"  it 
is  ordered  that  all  tenants  at  will,  their  widows,  or  heirs, 
shall  take  leases  for  twenty-one  years  from  the  dean  and 
chapter,  and  pay  or  do  such  rents  and  services  as  there- 
tofore had  been  rendered. 

This  yiew  of  the  subject  was  confirmed  by  a  com- 
mission of  survey,  issued  by  the  Long  FarUament  Tlxe 
commissioners'  certificate,  dated  October  1,  1649,* 
states  that  on  the  12th  of  April,  1626,  the  dean  and 
chapter  had  enacted  ^'  that  the  said  tenants  should  have 
their  leases  renewed  from  time  to  time  without  difficulty 
or  delay,  paying  a  year's  fine  every  7th  year,  without 
any  other  exaction  or  demand,  which,  by  true  ac- 
count, is  three  years'  fine  for  a  lease  of  twenty-one 
years."  This  principle,  it  is  added,  was  still  acted 
upon,  diverse  of  the  tenants  and  their  ancestors  having 
continued  some  hundreds  of  years  in  the  possession  of 
their  tenements. 

The  refusal  of  Dean  Barwick  to  renew  leases  (see 
page  251),  and  some  other  grievances,  caused  several  of 
the  chapter's  "  rebellious  tenants,"  in  1661,  to  forward 
a  petition  to  the  king,  stating  their  alleged  grievances. 
This  document  was  referred  to  the  Lords  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Inner  Star  Chamber,  in  reply  to  whose 
order,  dated  April  4,  1662,  the  dean  and  chapter  drew 
up  an  elaborate  denial  of  the  several  charges  made 
against  them ;  and  the  petitioners  not  having  brought  up 
their  witnesses  before  the  commissioners  on  the  appointed 
day,  a  prohibition  against  any  new  lease  being  granted 
was  withdrawn.  A  bill  was  filed  on  the  10th  of  No- 
vember following,  "  to  which  the  chapter  answered,  and 
exceptions  were  taken  thereto,  but  reported  sufficient." 
The  result  of  the  dispute  docs  not  appear. 

The  extensive  enhancement  which  has  gradually 
taken  place  in  the  value  of  landed  property  generally, 
has  been  fully  participated  in  by  that  of  the  church. 
Some  particulars  relative  to  this  progressive  improve- 
ment have  been  given  in  the  two  preceding  sections. 
In  1837,  an  account  of  leases  held  under  the  see  of 
Durham  for  21  years,  and  of  those  held  for  three  lives, 
was  published  by  a  parliamentary  committee.  Of  the 
former  there  were  277,  the  net  rent  of  which  amounted 
to  £29,166  8s.  2id.,  and  the  fines  to  £41,401  18s.  6d. 
Of  leases  for  three  lives  there  were  275 ;  the  net  rent 
being  £29,220,  and  the  fines  £55,670  Is.  7d. ;  thus 

the  Commissioners,  on  June  8,  1849,  and  again  before  a  select  com- 
mittee of  the  house  of  lords,  July  10,  1851,  as  "a  palpable  and  direct 
evidence  that  the  lessee's  interest  was  not  that  of  the  mere  nominal 
term  only,  but  a  continuous  beneficial  possession." 
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Bhewing  a  total  of  £97,072  Os.  Id.  for  fines,*  and  an 
average  annual  rental  of  £58,S66  8s.  2|d.  The  annual 
yalue  of  nine  leases  on  lives,  and  80  on  terms  of  years, 
was  not  included  in  the  account 

The  agitation  on  the  vital  question  of  church  leases, 
consequent  upon  the  Church  Commissioners'  Report, 
and  an  obnoxious  proposition  by  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  excited  serious  alarm  at  this  period  ;t  and 
the  uncertainty  which  prevailed  with  regard  to  the 
lessees'  right  of  renewal,  and  to  the  terms  of  enfran- 
chisement, was  so  great  as  to  shake  the  confidence  of 
parties  in  the  tenure,  and  a  considerable  diminution 
took  place  in  the  number  of  new  buildings  on  chapter 
property,  as  compared  with  previous  years ;  the  reduc- 
tion, in  some  places,  being  from  an  average  outlay  of 
£4,000  or  £5,000  down  to  £400  per  annum.  On  the 
Srd  of  May,  1838,  a  select  committee  of  the  house  of 
commons  was  appointed,  to  inquire  into  "  the  mode  of 
granting  and  renewing  leases  of  the  landed  and  other 
property  of  the  bishops,  deans,  and  chapters,  and  other 
ecclesiastical  bodies,  of  England  and  Wales,  and  into 
the  probable  amount  of  any  increased  value  which  might 
be  obtained  by  an  improved  management,  with  a  due  con- 
sideration of  the  interests  of  the  Established  Church,  and 
of  the  present  lessees  of  property."  Amongst  the  nume- 
rous witnesses  examined  by  the  committee  were,  John 
Gregson,  Thomas  Davison,  Percival  Forster,  and  Da- 
niel Turner,  Esqrs.,  of  Durham;  Thomas  Salmon, 
Richard  Shortridge,  and  Andrew  Stoddart,  Esqrs.,  of 
South  Shields ;  John  Buddie,  Esq.,  Wallsend ;  Nicholas 

*  The  total  number  of  leases  for  terms  granted  by  the  bishops  of 
England  and  Wales  was,  at  that  time,  stated  to  be  1,336,  yielding  an 
STerage  annual  sum  of  £31 ,563  for  fines.  The  leases  for  liyes  were 
2,569  in  number,  with  an  average  for  fines  of  £43,249.  The  number 
of  leases  granted  by  deans  and  chapters,  and  other  corporations  sole, 
is  not  giyen ;  but  the  annual  average  of  fines  for  terms  is  stated  at 
£155,419,  and  that  for  lives  at  £30,400 ;  forming  a  grand  total  of 
£260,631  per  annum. 

t  See  "A  Statement  of  the  Case  of  the  Leaseholders  of  the  County 
of  Durham,  as  prepared,  agreeably  to  the  Directions  of  a  Committee 
by  Thomas  Salmon  and  Joseph  Anderson,  Honorary  Secretaries." 

X  The  manors  of  Gateshead  and  Whickham  are  renewed  every  year. 

(  TTp  to  the  time  of  Bishop  Baxrington's  death,  the  fine  was  one 
year  and  a  quarter  upon  the  renewal. 

I  T.  Davison,  Esq.,  says,  in  his  evidence,  "  My  opinion  is,  that  the 
dean  and  chapter  property,  lying  between  the  rivers  Wear  and  Tyne. 
in  snch  an  advantageous  situation,  near  large  populous  towns,  that  it 
is  much  better  managed  than  any  other  property  in  the  county.  A 
great  part  of  the  land  is  within  a  mile  and  a  half  lead  of  manure,  and 
very  little  of  it  exceeds  that.  It  is  let  at  a  high  rent,  and  they  are 
obliged  to  manage  it  well,  or  else  they  coxdd  not  pay  the  rent."  After 
enumerating  the  townships  of  Westoe,  Harton,  Simonsides,  Hebbum^ 
Heworth,  Monk-Wearmouth,  Fulwell,  and  Southwick,  he  adds,  "  All 
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Wood,    Esq.,   Killingworth;    and  Armorer  Donkin, 
Esq.,  Newcastle. 

A  voluminous  body  of  evidence  was  collected,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  considerable  enfranchisements 
had  taken  place  in  the  dean  and  chapter  property, 
under  the  Land  Tax  Redemption  Act  in  1806  and  1807, 
and  also  under  the  Durham  University  Act  of  188S. 
Under  the  latter,  the  dean  and  chapter  were  empowered 
to  raise  £96,000  on  a  schedule  of  property  named  in 
the  act;  and,  by  voluntary  arrangements  with  their  te- 
nants, £48,000  was  raised  from  property  in  South 
Shields.  In  that  town  alone,  the  net  annual  value  of 
houses,  shops,  docks,  glass-houses,  manufactories,  &c., 
created  by  the  capital  of  the  lessees,  upon  the  faith  of 
the  tenure,  was  stated  to  be  £87,268  Is.  8d.  Generally 
speaking,  the  system  pursued  in  the  diocese,  as  to  lands, 
houses,  tolls,  ferries,  &c.,  was  under  leases  for  21  years, 
renewable  every  seven.f  On  very  valuable  property, 
and  on  land,  the  fine  was  one  and  a  half  year's  rent,§ 
and  on  house  property  one  and  a  quarter's.  The  cost 
of  renewing  a  lease  in  the  county  of  Durham  is  stated 
at  £2,  The  sales  of  leasehold  property  ranged  from 
18J  to  19J  years'  purchase,  averaging,  in  good  situa- 
tions, 16f ;  though,  in  inferior  places,  they  were  some- 
times as  low  as  10.  In  the  township  of  Westoe,  the 
sales  were  from  16J  to  21J  years'  purchase,  averagiag 
18J.  Muchf  of  the  leasehold  property  had  been  mort- 
gaged at  two-thirds  of  its  current  market  value,  bearing 
interest  at  6  per  cent.,  and  on  agricultural  property  at  4 
or  4J  per  cent.    Leasehold  land||  was  represented  to  be 


that  property,  containing  about  10,000  acres,  is  the  best  land  in  the 
county,  yields  the  greatest  produce,  and  is,  I  beUere,  the  best  culti- 
yated ;  I  know  of  no  estate  of  freehold,  or  any  other  tenure,  so  pro- 
ductiTe,  or  so  well  managed ;  it  necessarily  must  be,  from  the  situation 
in  which  it  lies ;  then  I  do  not  think  that  that  is  a  fair  criterion  to  set 
against  the  freehold  generally.    But  I  will  take  another  situation, 
which  has  none  of  those  local  adyaotages ;  I  take  the  parish  of  Bil- 
lingham,  which  contains  nearly  6,000  acres ;  that  is  all  held  under  the 
dean  and  chapter;  a  great  part  of  it  held  for  21  years.    Now  I  will 
venture  to  assert,  that  you  cannot  find  6,000  acres  in  any  part  of  the 
county  in  so  good  a  state  of  cultiyation  as  that  is ;  a  large  portion  of 
it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  lessees  themselyes ;  and  they  are  men  of 
greater  capital,  and  manage  it  better  than  the  ordinary  farmers,  be- 
cause many  of  them  [the  frurmers]  hold  only  from  year  to  year ;  and, 
therefore,  the  tenants  on  the  church  estates,  who  are  the  worst  off, 
are  as  well  off  as  any  nobleman's  tenants,  for  they  are  only  in  the 
same  situation.     I  can  go  to  other  townships,  making  altogether 
nearly  21,000  acres,  which  are  much  better  cultiyated  than  any  other 
lands  in  the  county.    Then,  with  respect  to  pUinting  in  this  yery  dis- 
trict ;  there  is  no  wood  here,  it  is  true,  1)ut  it  would  be  a  great  mis- 
fortune if  they  had  planted  it,  because  a  great  part  of  it  is  in  a  mining 
district;  and  if  you  had  plantations  of  20  years*  growth,  if  a  shaft  is 
put  down,  and  an  engine  put  up,  it  will  destroy  the  growth  at  once, 
and  beeome  almost  yalueless." 
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generally  in  an  equal  state  of  cnltiyation  with  freehold. 
Some  of  the  witnesses  remarked^  however^  on  the  infe- 
riority of  the  &mi-hoiises  on  leasehold  to  those  on  free- 
hold land.  Farms  in  colliery  districts  brought  the 
highest  rents;  £rst,  because  they  afford  a  facility  for 
the  sale  of  produce^  such  as  hay^  milk,  and  butler,  to 
the  people  employed  in  the  collieries ;  secondly,  because 
the  collieries  and  railways  give  facilities  for  improving 
the  land,  by  increasing  the  power  of  putting  on  manure ; 
and  also  because  they  afford  facility  for  conveying  away 
agricultural  produce.  The  prevailing  opinion  of  the 
witnesses  was,  that  all  compulsory  powers  with  regard 
to  enfranchisement  were  inexpedient,  but  that  voluntary 
powers  would  be  available  to  a  large  extent.  With 
regard  to  what  are  called  concurrent  leases,  namely, 
those  for  21  or  a  shorter  term  of  years,  of  which  the 
grantee  does  not  come  into  the  enjoyment  tUl  the  dose 
of  the  unexpired  term  of  the  existing  lease,  they  were 
stated  to  be  of  very  rare  occurrence  in  the  diocese.* 

An  act  of  parliament,  passed  in  1840,  vested  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  the  whole  of  the  prebendal 
estates  and  the  separate  estates  held  by  deans  and 
canons,  but  pointed  out  no  particular  mode  of  dealing 
with  that  property.  In  1843,  an  act  was  passed,  6th 
and  7th  Vic,  cap.  37,  by  which  the  Commissioners  were 
empowered  to  deal  with  the  whole  of  the  property  in 
their  hands  in  any  way  in  which  any  absolate  owner  of 
property  may  deal.t  In  1846,  they  passed  a  series  of 
resolutions,  afterwards  embodied  in  a  report  to  the 
queen.  A  royal  commission  having  been  issued,  direct- 
ing ^'  an  inquiry  whether  the  existing  mode  of  dealing 
with  church  leasehold  property,  with  consideration  of 
the  just  and  reasonable  claims  of  the  lessees,"  a  meeting 
of  leaseholders  was  held  at  South  Shields  on  the  13th 
April,  1849,  at  which  a  committee  was  appointed,  and 
resolutions  passed,  stating  the  ancient  and  peculiar  na- 
ture of  the  tenure  which  had  prevailed  for  centuries  in 
the  county  of  Durham,  the  amount  and  importance  of 
the  property  invested  on  the  faith  of  that  tenure,  the 
hopes  inspired  by  the  recommendation  of  the  committee 
of  1889,  and  the  danger  which  threatened  the  property 
of  the  lessees  and  the  livelihood  and  subsistence  of  thou- 
sands of  individuals.  Similar  meetings  were  held  at 
Monkwearmouth  and  other  places  in  the  county. 

*  The  committee  conclude  their  elaborate  Report  b  j  reoammend- 
ing — <'  1.  The  abolition,  of  the  ii^urions  system  of  fines  upon  leases  for 
lives,  and  also  upon  leases  for  terms.  2.  l^e  substitution  of  a  fee- 
simple,  for  a  leasehold  tenure,  throughout  the  property  of  the  church. 
3.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  conyersion  of  church  leasehold  into  fee- 
simple,  commonly  called  enfranchisement.  4.  The  customary  confi- 
dence of  renewal  by  the  lessee  to  be  considered  according  to  local 


The  Commissioners  had,  on  the  £3rd  February  pre- 
ceding, commenced  an  examination  of  witnesses,  which 
extended  at  intervals  to  the  24th  July.  Tbote  con- 
nected with  Durham  and  Northumberland  were,  B. 
Ingham,  Esq.,  Westoe ;  T.  H.  Faber,  Esq.,  Stodcum ; 
J.  Gregson,  Esq.,  Durham;  T.  Salmon,  Esq.,  South 
Shields;  Hugh  Taylor,  Esq.,  Earsdon;  H.  Morton, 
Esq.,  Lambton;  and  S.  P.  Flulipson,  Cooper  Abbs, 
and  John  Clayton,  Esqrs.,  Newcastle. 

On  this  occasion,  it  was  stated  that  the  confidence  of 
the  lessees,  which  had  received  so  severe  a  diock  in 
18S7,  had  been  completely  restored  by  the  reanamenda- 
tion  of  the  parliamentary  committee  in  18S9 ;  but  that 
this  feeling  had  been  again  disturbed  by  recent  proceed- 
ings. **  The  leaseholder  cannot,**  it  was  urged,  *'  with 
due  regard  to  his  just  and  reasonable  rights  as  at  pre- 
sent existing,  be  asked  to  gvf^  an  increased  rate  of  fine 
or  rent  merely  to  obtain  a  formal  acknowledgment  of 
the  fixity  of  a  tenure  which  he  has  so  long  practically 
enjoyed,  and  on  which  the  marketable  value  of  his  pro- 
perty has  already  been  established ;"  and,  as  there  are 
now  no  copyhold  or  customary  tenants  of  the  dean  and 
chapter,  though  such  are  mentioned  in  the  certificate  of 
the  Long  Parliament  commissioners  as  having  previ- 
ously existed,  it  can  only  be  concluded  that  they  ac- 
cepted the  leasehold  tenure  with  a  perpetual  right  of 
renewal,  as  prescribed  by  the  award  of  1577. 

In  June,  1851,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  brought  in  a  bill 
in  the  house  of  lords  "  for  the  management  and  regula- 
tion of  episcopal  and  capitular  estates  and  revenues  in 
England  and  Wales."  Its  professed  object  was  to  give 
effect,  in  a  modified  form,  to  the  recommendationfi  of 
the  Commissioners,  who  were  also  to  be  empowered  to 
put  it  in  execution.  On  June  ^,  a  public  meeting  was 
held  at  South  Shields,  at  which  resolutions  were  passed 
regretting  that  the  principle  of  enfranchisement  re- 
commended in  1839  had  been  abandoned  in  this  bill, 
and  that  the  objectionable  system  of  renewals  was  not 
only  to  be  continued,  but  at  a  cost  to  the  lessee  of 
greatly  increased  amount.  A  committee  was  appointed 
to  watch  the  progress  of  the  biU,  and  to  oppose  it  if  not 
essentially  amended.  Meetings  were  also  held  at  Dur- 
ham, Wolsingham,  Stockton,  &c. ;  and  petitions  against 
the  bill  were  presented  from  the  chapters  of  Durham 

drcumstaacea,  by  the  authorities  established  under  this  act,  in  the 
principles  of  enfranchisement  laid  down  by  them.  6.  The  interests  of 
the  chuxch»  present  as  weU  as  future,  to  be  provided  for  by  a  com- 
bined system  of  money  payments  and  com  rent-charges." 

t  In  1849,  the,  annual  revenues  derived  by  the  Commissioners  fiom 
suspended  canonries  was  £27,000 ;  from  separate  estates,  £19,000 ;  and 
from  sinecure  rectories,  £5,000 ;  making  a  total  of  £45,000. 
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and  sereral  other  cathedrals^  and  from  the  lessees  of 
church  property  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  A 
select  conmdttee  of  the  house  of  lords  was  appointed  for 
the  examination  of  competent  witnesses,  amongst  whom 
were  W.  G.  Chaytor^  Esq.,  who  appeared  on  behalf  of 
die  dean  and  chapter;  and  John  Gregson,  Esq.,  de- 
puted by  a  p<»tio!n  of  the  leaseholders  of  the  county  of 
Durham.  In  their  report,  the  committee  stated  their 
conyicticm  that  it  was  inexpedient  to  proceed  with  the 
bill,  and  suggested  the  passing  of  SLpermisMe  bill,  em- 
powering the  bishops  and  capitular  bodies  to  enfranchise 
and  to  accept  surrenders  from  their  lessees,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Church  Estates  Commissioners. 

Such  a  measure  was  accordingly  passed  through  the 
house  of  lords,  and,  after  receiving  a  material  improve- 
ment in  the  commons,  suggested  by  the  solicitor-general 
for  the  protection  of  the  lessees,  became  a  law  on  the 
8th  August,  1851.  It  is  intitided,  **  An  Act  to  facili- 
tate the  Management  and  Improvement  of  Episcopal 
and  Capitular  Estates  in  England."  Its  provisions  are — 
1.  That  ecclesiastical  corporations,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Church  Estate  Commissioners,  may  sell,  enfranchise, 
or  exchange  church  lands,  or  purchase  the  interests  of 
their  lessees.  2.  That  provision  shall  be  made  for  the 
apportionment  of  rent  on  surrender  of  part  of  the  lands 
comprised  in  any  lease.  S.  That  the  interests  acquired 
by  lessees  shall  be  subject  to  the  equities  and  bound  by 
the  covenants  of  renewals  to  which  their  leases  may  be 
subject.  4.  That  a  leaseholder's  interest  shall  not  be 
purchased  without  the  consent  of  sub-lessees  who  have 
covenants  of  renewals,  5.  That  the  confirmation  of 
conveyances  by  the  Church  Estates  Conmiissioners  shall 
be  sufficient.  6.  That  the  monies  arising  from  sale,  ex- 
change, or  enfranchisement,  shall  be  laid  out  in  the 
purchase  of  other  lands.  7.  That  the  monies  subject  to 
the  purchase  of  lands  for  the  use  of  an  ecclesiastical 
corporation  may  be  applied  in  purchasing  the  interests 
of  lessees,  &c.  8.  That  in  case  of  an  increase  of  income 
arising  from  a  sale  under  this  act,  payment  thereof  shall 
be  made  by  the  parties  to  the  Church  Estates  Commis- 
sioners ;  and,  in  the  case  of  any  decrease,  the  deficiency 
shall  be  made  up  to  the  parties  by  the  said  Commis- 
sioners. 9.  That  leases  shall  not  be  granted  except 
from  year  to  year,  or  for  a  term  of  years  in  possession 
not  exceeding  fourteen  years,  at  the  best  annual  rent 
that  can  be  gotten,  without  fine;  and  that  mining  or 
building  leases  may  be  granted  under  such  circumstances 
as  the  Commissioners  may  think  fit  10.  That  the  ge- 
lieral  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Commissioners 
shall  be  sent  annually  to  the  secretary  of  state.    11.  In* 


terpretation  of  terms  rued  in  the  act.  12.  That  the  act 
be  limited  in  duration  to  three  years  from  the  end  of 
that  session  of  parliament. 

On  the  1st  March,  1852,  the  Commissioners  addressed 
their  first  Report  to  the  secretary  of  state.  ^'  The  short 
time  that  ha&  elapsed  since  the  passing  of  this  act,"  they 
observe,  ''has  afforded  Uttle  opportunity  for  ascertain- 
ing the  extent  to  which  its  powers  are  likely  to  be  made 
available ;  but  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  its  opera- 
tion will  materially  &cilitate  the  settiement  of  the  church 
leasehold  question  to  the  satisfaction  both  of  the  lessors 
and  of  the  lessees."  They  add  that  proposals  had  been 
submitted,  amongst  others,  by  the  chapter  of  Durham, 
for  the  sale  of  reversions,  or  the  purchase  of  leasehold 
interests;  and  that  though  none  of  these  transactions 
had  been  concluded,  they  were  progressing  satisfactorily 
towards  completion. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  the  preceding  detail,  that  the 
complexities  which  have  for  some  years  continued  to 
accumulate  around  the  subject  of  church  leases,  are  now 
being  elucidated  in  a  maimer  gratifying  not  only  to  the 
lessors  and  lessees,  but  also  to  the  community  in  gene- 
ral. This  is  pre-eminentiy  the  case  in  the  coimty  of 
Durham,  where  so  much  of  the  science,  skill,  and  en- 
terprise of  modem  times  have  been  embarked  on  the 
faith  of  a  customary  tenure,  and  where  the  subsistence 
of  a  teeming  population  depends  upon  the  profitable 
development  of  that  enterprise.  Should  the  objects  of 
the  above  temporary  act,  the  attainment  of  which  may 
be  attributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  exertions  made 
in  this  county,  continue  to  be  carried  out  by  those  for 
whose  immediate  benefit  it  was  designed,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  will  be  succeeded  by  a  conclusive  mea- 
sure, including  such  beneficial  improvements  as  an  en- 
larged experience  will  then  have  shewn  to  be  required. 

LEASES  OF  MINES  IN  DURHAM. 

In  the  successive  enquiries  mentioned  in  the  preced- 
ing section,  frequent  allusion  was  made  to  the  manner 
of  leasing  mines  in  the  county  of  Durham.  Although 
the  letting  of  this  species  of  property  may  not  be  consi- 
dered as  a  deviation  from  the  general  mode  of  tenure, 
yet  it  is  so  peculiar  in  its  extent,  interest,  and  import- 
ance, as  to  require  an  exclusive  notice.  The  coal  trade 
of  the  county  is  unquestionably  the  basis  on  which  its 
commercial  prosperity  has  been  founded,  and  by  which 
the  energy  and  industry  of  its  inhabitants  are,  and  must 
continue  to  be,  available  for  success.  The  select  com- 
mittee of  the  house  of  conmions^  whose  Beport  was 
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published  in  1839^  particularlj  advert  to  the  Dorham 
mines ;  and  their  description  of  the  tenure^  founded 
upon,  and  forming  a  condensation  of  the  evidence  of 
Messrs.  Buddie,  Wood,  Davison,  &c.,  is  as  follows: — 

*^  The  Bishop  of  Durham's  collieries  are  generally  let 
on  leases  for  three  lives,  and  some  for  years  under  cer- 
tain reserved  annual  rents,  in  both  cases  renewable  by 
fine.  The  dean  and  chapter  leases  are  for  21  years,  on 
payment  of  a  fine  or  a  certain  annual  and  tentale  rent, 
and  sometimes  on  the  payment  of  a  fine  and  tentale  also, 
in  which  case  the  fine  covers  a  stipulated  number  of  tens 
to  be  worked  annually.  In  letting  a  colliery  on  a  cer- 
tain annual  and  tentale  rent,  tiie  rent  is  to  secure  to  the 
lessor  a  fixed  income  firom  the  colliery,  for  which  the 
lessee  is  allowed  to  work  a  certain  number  of  tens,  at  a 
stipulated  rate  per  ten ;  and  he  is  to  pay  the  same  rate 
per  ten  for  any  surplus  workings  over  that  quantity; 
but  the  lessee  must  pay  the  annual  rent,  whether  he 
works  the  quantity  of  coal  to  cover  it  at  the  stipulated 
rate  of  tentale  or  not;  the  lessee  having  the  power, 
during  the  whole  term  of  the  lease,  or  some  limited 
number  of  years,  to  work  up  the  deficiency.  If,  for 
example,  a  colliery  let  for  a  term  of  SI  years,  at  a  cer- 
tain annual  rent  of  £1,000  and  a  tentale  of  20s.,  he 
would  be  entitled  to  work  1,000  tens  to  cover  the  rent 
of  £1,000;  but  for  every  ten  which  he  should  work 
more  than  1,000,  he  would  have  to  pay  206.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  he  should  work  only  900  tens,  he  still 
pays  the  £1,000  rent;  but  he  would  be  entitied  to 
work  up  the  arrear  of  100  tens,  the  next  or  any  suc- 
ceeding year  of  the  term,  without  paying  any  tentale 
rent  for  the  same.  The  ten  is  a  local  or  customary 
measure,  and  very  arbitrary ;  it  varied  in  difierent 
periods,  but  it  seems  now  to  have  settled  itself  to  a 
positive  standard,  and  more  particularly  with  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  Durham.  The  usual  ten  is  440  coal 
bushels,  of  36  gallons  Winchester,  which  equated  to 
weight  is  48  tons,  11  cwt.,  2  qrs.,  17  lbs.,  and  a  de- 
cimal of  9*2 ;  that  is,  a  fractional  measure.  The 
dean  and  chapter  find  it  more  convenient  to  adopt 
a  measure  which  is  not  so  fractional,  and  they  have 
made  theirs  482  bushels,  which  is  47  tons,  14  cwt. 
The  bishop's  coUieries  are  frequently  worked  by  sub- 
lessees, who  take  or  purchase  the  mines  of  the  imme- 
diate lessees  under  the  bishop The  lessee 

generally  enters  into  a  covenant  with  his  sub-lessee  to 
renew  for  an  equivalent  term  to  what  he  may  acquire 
by  renewal  from  the  church. 

"  The  value  of  dormant  collieries  can  only  be  esti- 
mated  on  hypothetical  data,   according    to   the    best 


opinion  to  be  formed  of  the  period  when  they  may  be 
brought  into  activity,  and  their  probable  annual  value 
when  opened. 

''  The  surface  under  which  the  coal  mines  belonging 
to  the  dean  and  chapter  lie,  belongs  to  them ;  but  it  ii 
generally  let  to  different  tenants.  There  is  not  any 
considerable  tract  of  ground  belonging  to  the  dean  and 
chapter,  under  which  they  have  coal  and  other  minendsi 
which  is  let  under  a  single  lease ;  nor  any  instance  in 
which  the  whole  of  the  land  under  which  the  mine  lies, 

is  in  the  possession  of  one  tenant The  surface  is 

frequently  purchased  without  the  underground  pro- 
perty; sometimes  the  surface  is  in  one  proprietor,  the 
stone  in  the  hands  of  another,  and  the  coal  in  a  third, 
and  no  party  able  to  get  at  the  subterraneous  strata 
without  encroaching  upon  the  property  of  the  other. 
In  letting  the  surface,  the  dean  and  chapter  reserve  the 
right  of  granting  the  wayleaves,  sinking  pits,  and  other 
easements  for  working  the  collieries.  Most  of  the  large 
coal  tracts  in  the  manors  belonging  to  the  see,  on  the 
contrary,  contain  copyhold  and  customary  freehold 
lands,  in  which  the  bishop  cannot  grant  to  his  coal  les- 
sees these  privileges,  unless  sanctioned  by  the  custom 
of  the  particular  manor.  ITie  rents  charged  for  grant- 
ing wayleaves,  and  other  privileges,  upon  the  lands  of 
the  church,  to  persons  working  other  coal  than  that  of 
the  church,  form  a  large  and  increasing  part  of  their 
revenues.  Both  the  see  and  the  dean  and  chapter^ 
with  respect  to  their  own  collieries,  give  the  lessee  of 
the  colliery  all  those  privileges  with  the  lease  of  the 
coal;  but  if  other  parties  want  to  have  a  wayleave 
across  the  same  land,  the  dean  and  chapter  give  it  to 
them  upon  paying  a  certain  wayleave  rent,  together 
with  compensation  to  the  occupiers  of  the  surfeu^e  at  the 
rate  of  double  rents  for  the  land  taken.  The  rates  of 
wayleaves  are  arbitrary,  inasmuch  as  the  church  can  fix 

what  sum  they  please The  distance  from  the 

place  of  shipment  is  taken  into  consideration,  and  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  coal,  as  well  as  what  it 
would  really  bear.  In  some  instances,  the  church  re- 
serve the  power  to  allow  others  to  come  down  a  railway 
already  made,  paying  the  first  person  who  made  the 
waggon  way  or  railway  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  his 
road,  and  the  dean  and  chapter  a  wayleave  rent  in 
addition.  First  of  all,  the  person  applying  has  to  pay 
the  person  who  was  the  first  lessee  for  the  wayleave,  for 
the  wear  and  tear,  by  taking  coals  down  his  way ;  and 
then  he  pays  the  dean  and  chapter  so  much  besides 

that,  for  the  privilege  of  going The  Stanhope 

and  Tyne  Company  contracted  with  the  bishop  for  a 
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wayleaye  in  this  maimer,  of  at  least  16  miks,  fer  port 
of  which  they  paid  aimxially  £200  per  mile  to  the  les- 
sors, besides  double  damage  to  the  lessees..  •Coyenioits 
are  generally  inserted  in  these  mining  leases,  prohibit- 
ing the  approach  within  a  certain  distance  of  mansion 
houses  or  plantations ;  and  the  lessee  is  bound  to  restore 
the  land,  after  the  working  of  the  mine  ceases,  to  its 
fit  condition.     The  previous  expenditure  to  woridng 


a  colliery  is  very  grea;t,  and  accidents  occur  som^dmee 
which  cost  as  much  as  £50,000,  at  die  risk  of  the 
lessee,'** 

The  winning  and  working  of  eoal,  and  the  immense 
extent  of  its  home  and  foreign  trade,  will  be  described 
in  an  appropriate  section,  and  also  under  the  heads  of 
those  localities  in  which  it  is  produced,  and  through 
which  it  is  difiuaed  to  its  Ta^ious  destini^tions, 
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LORD  LIEUTENANTS. 

It  was  not  until  the  nordiem  insurrection  in  1536  that 
lord  lieutenants  of  counties  were  appointed.  These 
officers  wore  empowered  to  enquire  of  treason,  mispri- 
sion of  treason,  insurrection,  and  not,  with  authority  to 
levy  men,  and  lead  them  against  the  enemies  of  the 
king.  Till  the  resumption  of  the  royalties  by  the 
crown  (see  page  133),  the  military  force  of  the  bishopric 
of  Durham  was  entirely  under  the  command  of  the 
bishop,  who  acted  by  his  sheriff  or  Commissioner  of 
Array.  The  following  have  exercised  the  olBice  of  lord 
lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Durham  :-*- 

CatSibert  TunBtall,  Bishq^  of  Dprlxom,  Lord  President  of  the  Korth* 
and  Lord  Lieutenant. 

Henry  Earl  of  Westmoreland :  oh.  1563. 

Sir  George  Bowes,  Ent.,  Lieutenant  for  the  Crowne. 

Algernon  Percy,  Barl  of  Korthumherland,  Lord  Lieutenant  for  the 
Parliament. 

1660.  Thomas  Tiscount  Fauconberg. 

1687.  Kathaniel  Crewe,  Blshqp  of  Durham. 

16S9.  Bichard  Lord  Yiacoont  Waterford,  created  in  1^0  Earl  of 
Scarbonragh. 

1712.  Nathaniel  Lord  Crewe,  Bishop  of  Durham. 

1715.  Bichard  Earl  of  Scarborough:  ob.  1721. 

1721.  William  Talbot,  Bishop  of  Durham. 

1754.  Henry  Earl  of  Darlington :  ob.  1758. 

1758.  Henry  Earl  of  Darlington,  appointed  on  his  father's  decease. 

1792.  William-Hany  Earl  of  Darlington  (in  1827  oeated  Bfarquis, 
and  in  1883  Duke  of  Cleyeland),  appointed  on  his  father's  decease. 
He  was  appointed  custos-rotulorum  on  the  transfer  of  the  palatinate 
to  the  orown  in  1836. 

1842.  Charles- William  Marquis  of  Londondeny,  appointed  on  the 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Cleveland. 


*  PreTious  to  (Closing  the  subject  of  church  leases,  it  may  be  re» 
marked  that  Ihe  Hon.  and  Kev.  John  Orey,  rector  of  Hou^rtoa-l^ 
Spring,  and  honorary  oanon  of  the  cathedral  of  Durhapn,  ju  a  traet 
entitled,  *<  What  wiU  the  Ci^pitnlar  Commission  do  for  the  Diocese  ?" 
(1853),  strongly  urges  the  educational  wants  of  the  district,  and  claims 
that  in  -&e  application  of  any  surplus  funds  from  the  capttidar  estates, 
those  wants  shall  receive  due  considenttlon.  The  methods  snggeated 
axe,  the  extension  and  greater  efficiency  of  parochial  schools,  and  the 
placing  of  those  schools  undo:  diocesan  inspestion,  for  which  an  *««iii^i 
VOL,  I. 


HIGH  SHEEIFFS. 
Whilst  the  palatinate  prerogatives  were  vested  in  the 
Bishops  of  Durham,  they  nominated  their  own  sheriffii. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  high  sheriffi  of  the  county 
anterior  to  their  appointment  by  the  <^own,  arranged 
under  the  episcopate  of  each  bishop.  The  dates  indi- 
cate the  periods  when  their  names  occur^  or  when  their 
appointment  took  place : — 

Bishop  Walchbb  (murdered  Kay  14, 1080)-^QiXbert. 

Ralph  FiAMBAaD— ^Philip  fiL  TTaimonis. 

William  de  St.  Ba&bara — Osbert. 

Hugh  Pudsbt — ^Gilbert  Hiaget. 

Philip  ds  Poictsu — ^Leonius  de  fieris^  1260. 

NioHOLAS  FABirmAX — ^M^Iliam  Omi, 

Waltxr  db  Ktutham — John  HsJdan. 

MmOylet. 

HoB^r  Dv  flncHix< — Al^ander  de  Bydyk*   1200;  Lawenee  de 

Lyatz,  1278, 
BoBBBff  DS  InsuLA-^ohn  de  Malton. 
Amthokt  BEiL-^Ralph  de  Wan^,  12$B ;  John  de  Shyreloek*  1803 ; 

Balph  de  Warsop,  1S09 ;  Bklkard  4fl  8ta«law,  1810. 
BsoHABP  Kk>low — Adam  de  Bowea. 
Lbwis  BBATriMiiT-«(Nioholas  de  Sutton,  1820 ;  .Mm  de  fiaahy ;  John 

de EggiacUw;  William Bre^nnve. 
RiCHABDnBBuAT'-^iSimon'de.Bsh,  1883:;  .John  de.Me9x»)de»  jlS^i 

William  de  Mordon ;  William  de  filakynloti,  1843. 
Thomas  Hatfield — ^William  de  Mordon,  1845;  Robert  de  Bowes, 

1855 ;  William  de  Walworth,  1856  ;  John  de  Byrland,  1357. 
John  Fordham — ^Robert  de  Laton,  Knt.,  1881 ;  Tho.  de  Boynton; 

1385 ;  William.de  Bowes,  Knt.,  1386. 
Waltba  SxiBLAW-~William  de  Bowes,  Knt.,  1888 ;  Thomas  D'XJm- 

framyille ;  Harmaduke  de  Lomley,  Knt.,  1390. 
Thoius  lM^9LXT^-Percr^  de  Lyndely,  1406;  William  Claxton, 

Chiy.,  1415;  Robert  Euro,  1419;  William  Bowes,  Chiy.,  1436; 

Robert  Ogle,  Chiy.,  1437. 

application  of  £2,000  would  be  sufficient.  Thus  the  immense  pro- 
perty with  which  the  charter  of  Henry  YIH  endowed  the  nathedral 
bodgr,  would  be  aj^ed  pa  iXs  lesitMnafte  usq,  w-  supplyiQg  the  educa- 
tional wants  of  that  population  for  whose  benefit  it  was  originally 
designed.  The  sum  aboye  specified  is  certainly  not  more  than  is 
needed  for  the  establishment  of  normal  seminariBs  in  central  situa- 
tftons,  and  of  distzict  adioals  in  those  parts  of  theooynty,  whictit  -ii^ 
consequence  of  iKcent  changes  in  manufactures,  trade,  the  means  of 
transit,  &c.,  most  pressingly  require  such  assistance. 

o  ft 
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RosniT  Ksnu^Bobert  Ogle,  Ghir.,  16  Ap.,  1488 ;  WiUiam  PudMy, 
Esq.,  1  Oct.,  1438 ;  Ge£5rey  Kideltan,  Esq.,  1441,  appointed  for 
life,  his  yearly  fee  £10. 

LjluxbncbBootk— GefreyMideltaii,Esq.,  1457 ;  JohnB' Adert(m,EBq., 
^ypointed  28  Dec.,  1461  {by  this  appointment  of  D'Aderton,  it 
•eems  as  if  Bishop  Booth  did  not  think  Middleton's  patent  of  high 
iheriff  for  life  was  good  and  valid  in  law.  Howeyer,  «c  mandato 
r^git  (as  the  bishop's  patent  recites)  Geffirey  Midelton  was  ap- 
pointed 8  Dec.,  1462,  but  dnring  pleasure  only]  ;  John  D'Ader* 
ton,  Esq.,  1464 ;  WDl.  Claxtoo,  Esq.,  1466 ;  Hen.  Baddyf^  Esq., 
1469  ;  Geo.  Lumley,  Ent.,  1470. 

WnxiAX  DuDLBT— Robert  Tempest,  Esq.,  1476 ;  Ralph  Bowes,  Esq., 
1482. 

Jomr  Shsbwood — ^Ralph  Bowes,  Esq. 

RiCHABD  Fox— Ralph  Bowes,  Knt.,  1494. 

William  Sbtbut— Ralph  Bowes,  Knt.,  1502 ;  Will.  Buhner,  Knt. 

Thomas  Ruthall — ^William  Buhner,  Knt.,  1507 ;  Ralph  Bowes,  Knt., 
ap.  7  Ap.,  1516 ;  Roger  Lomley,  Esq.,  ap.  8  Not.,  1516 ;  William 
Eure,  Knt.,  1518. 

Cabd.  Woubt— William  Buhner,  Knt,  1523 ;  Will.  Buhner,  Sen., 
Knt.,  and  John  Bulmer,  appointed  jointly  1527. 

CuTHBBBT  Tunstall— John  Bulmer,  Knt. ;  William  Hilton,  Mil. 

Jambs  Pilkinotom— Robert  Tempest,  Esq.,  1561;  Robert  Bowes, 
Esq. ;  Will.  Hilton,  Knt.,  1575. 

RiCHA&D  BARirxs— Will.  Hilton,  Knt.,  1580. 

Matthbw  Hutton — George  Conyers,  Esq.,  1592. 

Tobias  Matthbw — John  Conyers,  Knt.,  1595. 

William  jAMBs--John  Conyers,  Knt.,  1606. 

RiOHABB  KBiLB-~George  Selby,  Knt.,  1617 ;  Will.  BeUasyse,  Knt., 
1625. 

JoHH  HowBOH— Will.  BeUasyse,  Knt.,  1628. 

Thomas  Morton— WHl.  BeUasyse,  Knt.,  1632  [he  continued  in  office 
tOl  his  death,  3  Dec.,  1640] ;  WiU.  CoUingwood,  Esq.,  8  Ap., 
1641 ;  Will.  Darcy,  Knt.,  16  Oct.,  1641. 

High  Sheriffi  during  the  Usurpation.  The  see  being  dissolred,  they 
were  appointed  by  order  of  Parliament— George  Vane,  Mil.,  1646 ; 
Rich.  BeUasyse,  MU.,  1647;  Clement  Fulthorpe,  Esq.,  1648; 
WiUiam  Smith,  Esq.,  1649 ;  James  ClaTering,  Esq.,  1650 ;  Tho- 
mas Shadforth,  Esq.,  1651 ;  Christopher  Fulthorpe^  Esq.,  1652; 
Francis  Wren,  Esq.,  1653;  Rowland  Place,  Esq.,  1654;  Tho. 
Bewick,  Esq.,  1655 ;  Geo.  LUbum,  Esq.,  1656 ;  Timothy  Whit- 
tingham,  Esq.,  1657  and  1658 ;  Robert  EUison,  Esq.,  1659. 

The  see  Taeant  after  the  Restoration— lliomas  Danson,  Knt. 

JoHH  Cosnr-— Tho.  Dafison,  Knt,  1661 ;  GUbert  Genard,  Bart. 

The  see  Taeant— James  Clftfering,  Bart,  1673. 


Natkavibl  Cbbwb— GUbert  Gernrd,  Bart,  1674 ;  Nicholas  Conyets, 
Esq.,  1675 ;  Hon.  Charles  Biontague,  1686 ;  Mark  Shafto,  &q., 
1709. 

William  TALB01^~Sir  Henry  LiddeU,  Bart,  1721 ;  Sir  WOL  WQ. 

liamsoD,  Bart,  1723. 
Edwabd  CHAKDLBBr-^ir  WUlism  WUliamson,  Bart,  1780,  ob.  1  Ap., 

1747 ;  Sir  Hedworth  Williamson,  Bart,  1747. 
Appointed  during  the  yacancy  of  the  see,  by  the  Lords  of  the  Regency, 

the  king  being  then  in  Germany— Sir  Hedworth  WUliamson, 

Bart,  31  Aug.,  1750. 
JosBFH  BuTLBB— Sir  Hcdworth  WiUiamson,  Bart,  1  Dee.,  1750. 
RiCHABD  TRBYOBn-Sir  Hcdworth  Williamsou,  Bart,  1758. 
Jomr  Egbbton— Sir  Hedworth  Williamson,  Bart,  1771,  ob.  IS  Jan., 

1789,  haymg  filled  the  office  since  1747. 
Thomas  THUBLow—Sir  Hedworth  Williamson,  Bart,  1799,  ob.  14 

March,  1810. 
Hoir.  SHrrBBABBiNGTON^Adam  Askew,EBq.,  181 0 ;  WiUismHntehin. 

son,  Esq.,  1818 ;  Hon.  Wm.  Keppel  Barrington,  1819. 
WiLUAM  Vait  Mildbbt"— Cuthbert  EUison,  Esq.,  1827 ;  Charies  John 

OaTeiing,  Esq.,  1829 ;  WUliam  Lloyd  Wharton,  Esq.,  1833. 

Since  the  passmg  of  the  act  6  and  7  Wm.  IV.,  c.  19, 
the  following  high  sheriffs  of  the  county  palatine  bare 
been  nominated  by  the  crown : — 

Ainro 

1837— Anthony  Wilkinson,  of  Cozhoe  HaU,  Esq. 

1838— Sir  Robert  Johnson  Eden,  of  \^^dlestone,  Bsrt. 

1839— Sir  WUliam  Chaytor,  of  Witton  Castle,  Bart. 

1840— Sir  Hedworth  WUliamson,  of  Whitburn,  Bart. 

1841— WUUam  RusseU,  of  Branoepeth  Castle,  Esq. 

1842— Robert  Eden  Dunoombe  Shafio,  of  Whitworth  Psrk,  ^. 

1843— Edward  Shipperdson,  of  Durham,  Esq. 

1844— Henry  Whitham,  of  LartingtOD,  Esq. 

1845— John  WUliam  WUliamson,  of  Whickham,  &q. 

1840— ^Ralph  Stephen  Pemberton,  of  Bsmes  and  Usworth  Houm,  &q. 

1847— John  Fawcett,  of  North  BaUey,  Esq. 

1848— Sir  WiUiam  Eden,  of  Wmdlestone  HaU,  Bart. 

1849— John  Eden,  of  Beamish  Park,  Esq. 

1860— Robert  HUdyard,  of  Horsley,  Esq. 

1861— Robert  Henry  AUen,  of  Blackwdl  HaU,  Esq. 

1852-4ohn  Bowes,  of  Streatlam  Castle,  Esq. 

1868— Frederick  Acklam  MUbank.  of  Hart,  Esq. 


PARLTAMENTARY  REPEESENTATION. 


Whilst  the  priyilege  of  sending  representatiyes  to 
parliament  was  enjoyed  bj  all  the  other  counties  of 
England^  and  even  by  the  county  palatine  of  Chester, 
that  of  Durham,  in  which  the  bishop  possessed  the 
power  of  levying  taxes  and  raising  troops,  was  excepted. 
As,  howeyer,  the  influence  of  the  crown  and  parliament 
was  gradually  felt  in  the  bishopric,  a  desire  for  a  change  | 


in  this  respect  began  to  deyelope  itself.  In  January, 
1562*8,  the  first  bill  on  the  subject  was  introduced  into 
parliament.  Repeated  attempts  were  made  in  the  same 
direction  in  1614,  1620,  162S,  ;L624,  1640,  and  164£; 
but  the  efforts  made  by  the  bishops,  in  defence  of  their 
long-established  prerogatiyes,  were  sufficient  to  preyent 
any  of  the  successiye  bills  introduced  from  being  passed 
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into  law.  During  the  Commonwealth^  the  first  mem- 
bers of  parliament  for  the  comity  and  the  city  of  Dur- 
ham were  returned.  After  the  Restoration^  and  the 
consequent  re-establishment  of  the  palatinate,  the  ma- 
gistrates and  freeholders  of  the  county  renewed  their 
attempts  to  gain  the  desired  privilege;  and  Bishop 
Oodn  lost  much  of  his  well-deserred  poptdarity  in  con- 
sequence of  his  decided  opposition  to  their  wishes.  In 
1660  and  1668,  bills  on  the  subject  were  ineffectually 
introduced  into  parliament.  During  a  vacancy  in  the 
see,  howeyerj  after  the  death  of  the  above-named  pre- 
late, an  act  was  passed,  enabling  the  freeholders  to  elect 
two  knights  for  the  county,  and  the  mayor,  aldermen, 
and  freemen  of  the  city  of  Durham,  to  elect  two  bur- 
gesses, to  represent  them  in  parliament.  (See  page 
346.)  The  following  is  the  succession  of  members  for 
the  county : — 

Commonwealth. 

1653,  Henry  Dawson,  or  Davison. 

1654,  Robert  Lilbum,  Esq.,  and  Geo.  Lilbum,  Esq. 
1656,  Thomas  Lilbum,  Esq.  (eldest  son  of  George 

above  named),  and  James  Clavering,  Axwell  Park,  Esq. 

Charles  II. 

June  21,  1675,  John  Tempest,  of  the  Isle  and  of  Old 
Durham,  Esq.,  and  Thomas  Vane,  of  RabyCastle,Esq. — 
Tempest  polled  10S4;  Yane,  856;  and  Sir  James  Cla- 
vering, Bart.,  747.  The  contest  lasted  three  days,  and 
1446  freeholders  voted. 

Mr.  Yane  died  of  the  small-pox  four  days  after  the 
election ;  a  new  writ  was  issued  October  14  following, 
and  he  was  succeeded  on  the  25th  by  his  younger  bro- 
ther, Christopher  Yane,  Esq. 

February  24,  1678-9,  Sir  Robert  Eden,  of  West 
Auckland,  Bart.,  and  John  Tempest,  Esq. — ^Eden  polled 
18S8;  Tempest,  1178;  and  Christopher  Yane,  Esq.,  921. 

August  24,  1679,  IVilliam  Bowes,  of  Streatlam  Cas- 
tle., Esq,  and  Thomas  Featherstonhaugh,  of  Stanhope 
Hall,  Esq. — ^Bowes  polled  1048;  Featherstonhaugh, 
979 ;  Christopher  Yane,  Esq.,  808 ;  and  Sir  Mark  Mil- 
banke,  Bart  (son  of  Mark  Milbanke,  mayor  of  New- 
casde  in  1658  and  1672),  671. 

February  21, 1680,  William  Bowes,  Esq.,  and  Thomas 
Featherstonhaugh,  Esq. — ^Bowes  polled  1186;  Feather- 
stonhaugh, 978 ;  and  Christopher  Yane,  Esq.,  681. 

Jambs  II. 
March  16, 1685«  Robert  Byerley,  of  Midridge  Grange, 
Esq.,  and  William  Lambton,  of  Lambton,  Esq. 
December  18, 1688,  Robert  Byerley,  Esq.,  and  Wil- 
Lambton,  Esq. 


CONVBNTION  PaRLIAICBNT. 

January  11,  1688-9,  Robert  Byerley,  Esq.,  and  Wil- 
liam Lambton,  Esq. 

William  III. 

March  10,  1689,  Sir  Robert  Eden,  of  West  Auck- 
land, Bart.,  and  William  Lambton,  Esq. 

November  11,  1695,  Sir  William  Bowes,  Ent.,  and 
William  Lambton,  Esq. 

August  3, 1698,  Sir  Robert  Eden,  Bart.>  and  Lionel 
Yane,  of  Long  Newton,  Esq. — Eden  polled  1871; 
Yane,  967 ;  and  William  Lambton,  Esq.,  804. 

1700-1,  Lionel  Yane,  Esq.,  and  Wm.  Lambton,  Esq. 

1701,  Lionel  Yane,  Esq.,  and  Wm.  Lambton,  Esq. 

QuEEK  Anke. 

I70S,  Sir  Robert  Eden,  Bart.,  and  Sir  William 
Bowes,  Knt 

1705,  Sir  Robert  Eden,  Bart,  and  Sir  William 
Bowes,  Ent. 

Sir  W.  Bowes  died  February  7,  1706,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  John  Tempest,  of  Old  Durham,  Esq.,  son  of 
William  Tempest,  Esq.,  M.  P.  for  the  city,*  and  grand- 
son of  John  Tempest,  Esq.,  one  of  the  earliest  repre- 
sentatives of  the  county. 

1708,  Sir  Robert  Eden,  Bart.,  and  the  Hon.  William 
Yane,  of  Fairlawn,  Kent 

October  11, 1710,  Sir  Robert  Eden,  Bart.,  and  Wil- 
liam Lambton,  Esq. 

1718,  John  Eden,  Esq.  (eldest  son  of  Sir  Robert), 
and  John  Hedworth,  of  Chester  Deanery,  Esq. 

GSOBOE  I. 

1714-5,  John  Eden,  Esq.,  and  John  Hedworth,  Esq. 

April  4,  1728,  Sir  John  Eden,  Bart,  and  John  Hed- 
worth, Esq.— Eden  polled  184S;  Hedworth,  1S04; 
William  Lord  Yiscount  Yane,  1060;  and  Ralph  Ro- 
binson, of  Middle  Herrington,  Esq.,  1080. 

Geobos  IL 

1727,  John  Hedworth,  Esq.,  and  George  Bowes, 
of  Streatlam  and  Gibside,  Esq. 

May  7,  1784,  John  Hedworth,  Esq.,  and  George 
Bowes,  Esq. 

May  14,  1741,  John  Hedworth,  Esq.  and  George 
Bowes,  Esq. 

Mr.  Hedworth  died  in  his  chariot  near  Leicester,  on 
his  jomney  from  Bath,  May  81,  1747.  No  writ  was 
issued,  the  parliament  being  dissolved  soon  afterwards. 
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July  1^  1747,  Grearge  Bowes,  Ecq.,  and  the  Hon. 
Henry  Vane. 

Mr.  Vane  Iiaying  accepted  the  o£Biae  qf  one  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury,  a  new  writ  was  issued,  April  21, 
1749,  and  he  was  re-elected  on  the  3rd  of  May  follow- 
ing. On  the  death  of  his  fkdier,  he  was  called  up  to 
the  house  of  peers.  A  new  writ  was  issued  May  4, 
1753 ;  and,  on  the  19th,  his  eldest  son,  the  Hon.  Henry 
Vane  (afterwards  Viscount  Barnard),  was  duly  elected. 

April  S4,  1754,  Henry  Lord  Viscount  Barnard,  and 
George  Bowes,  Esq. 

Lord  Barnard  succeeded  to  the  peerage  on  the  death 
of  his  father,  March  6,  1758.  A  new  writ  was  issued 
on  the  10th ;  and,  on  the  22nd,  his  younger  brother, 
the  Hon.  Baby  Vane,  was  elected. 

Mr.  Bowes  died  September  17,  1760;  and,  after  a 
contest  of  five  days,  commendng  December  9,  Robert 
Shafto,  Esq.,  eldest  son  and  heir  of  Sir  Robert  Shaftx), 
of  Wbitworth,  was  returned. — Shafto  polled  1434 ;  and 
Sir  Thomas  Clarering,  of  Axwell  Park,  Bart.,  545. 

Georob  ni. 

April  1,  1761,  Robert  Shafto,  Esq.,  and  the  Hon. 
Frederick  Vane.— Shafto  polled  1589;  Vane,  1558;  and 
Sir  Tliomas  Clavering,  Bart.,  1382,  of  which  942  were 
single  votes.  The  contest  continued  tiUl  April  10,  and 
2748  freeholders  polled.* 

March  23,  1768,  Hon.  Frederick  Vane,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Clayering,  Bart. 

March  13,  1774,  Sir  Thomas  Chiyering,  Bart.,  and 
Sir  John  Eden,  of  Windlestone,  Bart 

September  21,  1780,  Sir  Thomas  Clavering,  Bart, 
and  Sir  John  Eden,  Bart. 

April  14,  1784,  Sir  Thomas  Clayering,  Bart.,  and 
Sir  John  Eden,  Bart. 

June  28,  1790,  Rowland  Bnrdon,  of  Oasde  Eden, 
Esq.,  and  Ralph  MiThanke,  of  Halnabjr,  co.  of  York, 
aad  of  Seaham,  £eq.-*-Burdon  polled  ^73 ;  Milbanke, 
1799 ;  and  Sir  John  Eden,  Bart,  1^96.  The  contest 
continued  till  July  8,  and  3407  freeholders  polled. 

1796,  Rowland  Burden,  Esq.,  and  Sir  Ralph  Milbanke, 
Bart 

July  26,  1802,  Rowland  Burden,  Esq.,  and  Sir  Ralph 
Milbanke,  Bart 

November  10,  1806,  Sir  Ralph  Milbanke,  Bart.,  and 
Sir  Thomas  Henry  liddeU,  of  Rav^nsworth,  Bart 

*  The  Rey.  John  Wesley,  eyinced  the  interest  he  tdok  in  the  cause 
of  Sir  ThcmiAB  Clayeraig  in  a  drcukr  lo  hk  friends,  dated  Noy.  20i 
1760,  in  whkrh  he  sayi,  **  I  desire  eameatSy  aU  who  loye  ate  to  aaaist 
him — to  use  the  utmost  of  their  power :  what  they  do  kt  them  do 
with  all  their  might ;  let  not  sloth  nor  indolence  hurt  a  good  cause ; 


May  20, 1807,  Sir  Ralph  Milbanke,  Batt,  md  Sir 
Henry  Vane  Tempest,  Bartr-^-Milbanke  polled  574; 
Tempest  56S;  and  Cuthbert  EUis<m,  of  Hebbnni 
House,  Esq.,  896.    The  contest  lasted  three  days* 

October  14, 1812,  Sir  Henry  Vane  Tempest,  Bart, 
and  Henry  Viscount  Barnard. 

Sir  H.  V.  Tempest  died  August  1, 1818 ;  and,  on  the 
20th  of  September  following,  John  George  Lambton, 
of  Lambton,  Esq.,  was  unanimously  elected  his  successor. 

In  July  1815,  Lord  Barnard  retired  firomparliammt; 
and,  on  the  Ist  of  August  following,  his  youngs  brotber, 
the  Hon.  William  John  Frederick  Vane  Powlett,  was 
duly  elected. 

June  24, 1818,  John  George  Lambton,  Esq.,  and  the 
Hon.  William  John  Frederick  Vane  Powlett 

Gborgb  IV. 

March  13,  1820,  John  George  Lambton,  Esq.,  and 
the  Hon.  William  John  Fredrick  Vane  Powlett. — 
Lambton  polled  1731;  Powlett,  1187;  and  Richard 
Wharton,  Esq.,  874. 

June  15, 1826,  John  George  Lambton,  Esq.,  and  the 
Hon.  William  John  Frederick  Vane  Powlett 

Mr.  Lambton  having  been  created  a  peer^  January 
17,  1828,  by  the  style  and  title  of  Baron  Durham,  of 
the  city  of  Durham,  and  of  Lambton  Castle,  in  the 
county  of  Durham,  a  new  writ  was  issued  on  January' 
29,  and  he  was  succeeded,  February  13,  by  William 
Russell,  of  Brancepeth  Castle,  Esq. 

wixxiAM  rv. 

August  12, 1830,  Lord  William  John  Frederick  Vane 
Powlett,  and  William  Russell,  Esq. 

1831,  William  Rnssell,  Esq.  and  Sir  Hedworth 
Williamson,  of 'Monkwearmouth,  Bart 

Two  additional  representatiTCS  were  giren  to  the 
county  of  Durham  by  Ae  «  Reform  Act,'*  2  Wm.  IV., 
c.  45;  and  by  the  act  2  and  8  Wm.  IV.,  c.  64,  it  was 
formed  into  two  Divisions.  The  Northern  Division 
indudes  Chester  and  Easington  Wards,  and  the  South- 
em  Division  includes  Stockton  and  Darlington  Wards, 
as  they  existed  previous  to  the  changes  made  in  1829. 
The  city  of  Durham  is  the  place  of  election  for  the 
Northern  Division;  imd  the  polling  places  are,  Dur- 
ham, Sunderland,  Lanchester,  Whickham,  Chester-le- 

only  let  them  not  niSl  at  the  other  candidates,  lliey  may  act  earnestly, 
and  yet  ciyiUy.  Let  all  your  doings  be  dome  in  chanty,  and.  «t  the 
peril  of  your  souls  receiye  no  bribe ;  do  your  duty  without  being  tired ; 
God  will  pay  you  in  this  world,  and  to  come." 
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Street,  and  South  Shields.  Th^  place  of  election  for 
the  Southern  Biyision  is  Darlington,  &t  which,  ^d  at 
Stockton,  Sedgefield,  Bishop- Aucldand,  Stanhope,  Bar- 
nard-Gastle,  and  Middleton-in-Teesdale,  acre  polling 
places.*  The  results  of  the  subsequent  elections  harre 
been  as  follow: — 

North  Division. — ^December  18  and  19,  1883,  Hed- 
worth  Lambton,  Esq.  (brother  to  Lord  Durham),  and 
Sir  Hedworth  Williamson,  Bart. — Lambton  polled  3556, 
of  which  138  were  plumpers;  Williamson,  3183,  of 
which  87  were  filumpers ;  and  Edward  KichiAund  Gale 
Braddyll,  of  Haswell,  Esq.,  1679,  of  which  1088  were 
plumpers.     Total  number  of  electors  polled,  3840. 

South  ZH'ri9«m.— -December  31  and  33,  1833,  Joseph 
Pease,  Jun.,  of  Southend,  near  Darlington,  Esq.,  and 
John  Bowes,  of  Streatlam  Castle  and  Gibside,  Esq. — 
Pease  polled  3373;  Bowes^  3318;  and  Bobert  Dun- 
combe  Shafto,  of  Whitworth,  Esq.,  1841. 


Victoria. 

North  Division.— Jvly,  1887,  Hon.  H.  T.  Liddell, 
and  Hedworth  Lambton,  Esq. — Liddell  pdled  4060 1 
Lambton,  3448;  and  Sir  William  Chaytor,  8071. 

July,  1841,  Hon.  H.  T.  LiddeD,  and  Hedworth 
Lambton,  Esq. 

January,  1847,  Hon.  H.  T.  Liddell,  and  Hedworth 
Lambton,  Esq. 

September,  1847,  Robert  Duncombe  Shafto,  Esq., 
and  Viscount  Seaham. 

August,  1853,  Robert  Duncombe  Shafto,  Esq.,  and 
Viscount  Seaham. 

South  Division. — 1837,  Joseph  Pease,  Esq.,  and  John 
Bowes,  Esq. 

1841,  Lord  Harry  Vane,  and  John  Bowes,  Esq. — 
Vane  polled  3547 ;  Bowes,  3483 ;  J.  Farrer,  Esq,.  1739. 

Jan.,  1847,  Lord  Harry  Vane,  and  John  Bowes,  Esq. 

Sept.,  1847,  Lord  Harry  Vane,  and  Jas.  Farrer,  Esq. 
Aug.,  1863,  Lord  Harry  Vane,  and  Jas.  Farrer,  Esq. 


KNIGHTS  BACHELOES. 


Knights  Bachelors  are  those  who  have  received 
knighthood  from  the  sovereign  without  being  enrolled 
in  any  order,  but  enjoying  all  the  privileges  of  knights. 
In  its  origin,  the  creation  of  this  class  of  knights  is  by 
far  the -most  ancient,  and  was  in  use  long  before  orders 
of  knighthood  were  instituted.t  Generally  speaking, 
this  honour  is  conferred  for  services  rendered  the  state ; 
the  ceremony  consists  of  a  stroke  upon  the  neck  or 
shoulder,  from  the  **  honour-giving  sword'*  of  the 
sovereign.  Since  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  the  following  gentlemen  belonging  to  the 
county  of  Durham  have  had  this  mark  of  dktinction 
conferred  upon  them : — 

Elisabeth. 

Sir  Oearge  Bowes,  of  Streatlam,  Knight  Manhall,  cfeated  ld6S. 
Sir  Robert  Bowes,  younger  brother  of  Sir  Qeofge,  ambaaBador'  to 
Scotland,  &c.  Sir  WiUiam  Hilton,  Baron  of  Hilton,  1570.  Sir  Cuth- 
bert  CoUingwood,  of  Dalden,  also  of  Eslington  in  the  oonnty  of  North- 
umberland, 1570.  Sir  William  Bowes,  of  Bradley,  eldest  son  of  the 
Knight  Marshall* 

*  Courts  to  revise  the  lists  of  voters  fw  the  county  are  held,  in  pur- 
nuance  of  the  act  of  6  Vic,  c.  18,  at  all  the  above  places,  and  also  at 
Gateshead,  Hetton-le-Hole,  and  Castle-Eden,  in  iL^e  Northern  Divi- 
sion, and  at  Hartlepool  in  the  Southern  Division.  Each  court  forms 
a  centre  for  the  surrounding  townships. 

t  Babonbts.— The  order  of  Baroneta  is  of  more  recent  origin. 
The  order  was  instituted  by  James  I.,  in  1611,  and  is  the  first  among 
VOL.  I. 


Jaios  I. 

Sir  Bertram  Bulmer,  of  Tursdale.  Sir  George  FreviHe,  of  Hard- 
wicke,  created  at  York,  April  7,  1603.  Sir  William  Blakiston,  of 
Blakiston,  created  at  Whitehall,  July  23,  1603.  Sir  John  daxton,  of 
Nettlesworth.  Sir  Henry  Anderson,  of  Haswell  Grange.  Sir  John 
Hedworth,  of  Hanvton.  'Sir  Timothy  Whittingham,  of  Holmside, 
son  of  Timothy  WMttingham,  dean  of  Durham.  Sir  George  Conyers, 
of  Sockbum.  Sir  Ralph  Conyers,  of  Layton,  a  younger  branch  of  the 
house  of  Sockbum.  Sir  Charles  Wren,  of  Binchester,  created  at 
Whitehall,  May  28,  1607.  Sir  George  Sdlby,  of  Whitehouae,  hi^ 
sheriff  of  the  county  of  Durham,  1668  and  1625.  Sir  Henry  Vane, 
the  elder,  of  Raby  Castle,  created  at  Whitehall,  March  28,  1611.  Sir 
William  Lambton,  of  Lambton,  ct^ated  at  Newmarket,  March  17, 1613"; 
he  was  sltfin  at  Marston  Moor,  on  the  roy^  side,  1644.  Sir  Tkotiaas 
Blakiston,  of  BlakistoOf  treated  at  Greenwich,  June  10, 1614 ;  he  was 
son  of  Sir  William  Blakiston,-  Knight,  created  a  Baronet  May  27, 
1615.  Sir  Thomas  Ridell,  of  Gateshead,  son  of  William  Ridell,  an 
eminent  merchant  in  Newcastle,  created  at  Theobald's,  April  25. 
1615.  Sir  Wflliam  Belasyie,  of  Morton  House.  Sir  Richard 
Lumley,  of  Lumley  Castle,  created  at  Theobald's,  July  19,  1616; 
afterwards  created  Viscount  Waterford.  Sir  George  Tonge,  of  Den- 
ton, created  April  28,  1617.  Kr  William  Blakiston,  of  Gibside.  Sir 
Talbot  Bowes,  of  Streattem,  son  of  the  Knight  Marshall  by  his  second 
wife,  created  April  23,  1617.    Sir  John  Calverley,  of  Litdebum.    Sir 

the  gentry,  and  the  only  knig|hthood  which  is  hereditary.  There  are 
at  pteaent  but  five  Baronets  of  the  County,  viz.  :—Sir  Thomas  John 
Clavering^  of  Axwell ;  Sir  William  Eden,  of  West  Auckland ;  Sir 
Edward  Smythe,  of  Esh;  Sir  Hedworth  Williamson,  of  Whitburn; 
and  Sir  William  Chaytor,  of  Witton  Castle.  The  extinct  baronetcies 
eoimiected  with  the  bishopric  will  be  found  in  Burke's  "  History  of 
the  Extinct  and  Dormant  Baronetcies,"  &c. 
T  2 
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'WilliainWray.ofBeamuh.  SirWiUiamKennet^ofCozhoe.  Sir  Peter 
Riddl,  of  Gateehead,  son  of  Mr.  Williani  Bidell  by  a  tecond  wifiB,  and 
half  brother  to  Sir  Thomas,  was  created  at  Newcastle,  May  4,  1617. 
Sir  Frauds  Brandling,  of  Felling.  Sir  George  Bowes,  of  Bradley, 
grandson  to  the  Knight  HaxBhall,  created  1617.  Sir  Nicholas  Tem- 
pest, of  Stella,  created  at  Theobald's,  June  18,  1621 ;  created  a  Baro- 
net December  23,  1622.  Sir  Toby  Mathew,  son  of  Toby  Mathew, 
Archbishop  of  York  and  sometime  Bishop  of  Durham,  created  at 
Royston,  October  10, 1623.  Sir  Thomas  Liddell,  son  and  heir  of  Sir 
Thomas  Liddell,  the  first  Baronet.  Sir  Thomas  Tempest,  of  the  Isle, 
attorney-general  of  Ireland,  ancestor  to  the  Tempests  of  Old  Durham. 

Chablbs  I. 
Sir  Robert  Hodgson,  of  Hebbome.  Sir  WiUiam  Ridell,  of  Gates- 
head, eldest  son  of  Sir  Thomas  aboye  named,  created  at  York,  April 
1,  }630.  Sir  Thomas  Bidell,  of  Tunstall,  son  of  Sir  Thomas  aboye 
named,  created  atBerwick,  June  23, 1630.  Sir  William  Darcy,  of  Wit- 
ton  Castle,  created  at  Berwick.  July  26,  1630.  Sir  Paul  Neile,  son  of 
Archbishop  Neile,  somcthne  Bishop  of  Durham,  created  at  Bishop- 
thorpe,  May  25,  1633.  Sir  Ralph  Blakiston,  of  Gibside,  created  at 
Bishopthorpe,  May  27,  1633,  created  a  Baronet  July  30,  1642.  Sir 
Lyonel  Maddison,  of  Rogerly,  also  of  Newcastle,  created  at  Newcas- 
tle, June  4,  1633.  Sir  Alexander  Dayison,  of  Blakiston,  mayor  of 
Newcastle.  Sir  Richard  Belasyse,  of  Owton,  created  at  Whitehall, 
March  31, 1640.  Sir  Henry  Vane,  the  younger,  created  at  Whitehall, 
June  23,  1640.  Sir  George  Yane,  of  Long  Newton,  younger  son  of 
Sir  Henry  Yane,  the  dder,  created  Noyember22, 1640.  Sir  Nicholas 
Cole,  of  Brancepeth,  created  March  4, 1641,  created  a  Baronet  at  the 
same  time.  Sir  Alexander  Hall,  of  Elemore,  son  of  an  opulent  mer- 
chant of  Newcastle.  Sir  William  Blakiston,  of  Archdeacon  Newton, 
created  at  Oxford,  April  12, 1643.  Sir  Francis  Anderson,  of  Bradley. 
Sir  George  Baker,  of  Crooke  Hall,  recorder  of  Newcastle.  Sir  Fran- 
cis Liddell,  of  Bedheugh,  a  younger  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Liddell,  the 
first  Baronet. 


Ckasus  n. 
Sir  John  Jackson,  of  Hazraton,  created  May  22, 1660.  Sir  Thomas 
Dayison,  of  Blackiston,  son  of  Sir  Alexander  Dayison,  high  sheriff  of 
the  county  of  Durham,  1661  and  1667.  Sir  Francis  Bowes,  of  Thorn- 
ton, descended  from  a  rich  mercantile  fiunily  in  Newcastle.  Sir  Ralph 
Carr,  of  Cocken.  Sir  G^eorge  Wheeler,  D.D.,  rector  of  Hooghton- 
le-Spring  and  prebendary  of  Durham  (see  page  254).  Sir  Nathaniel 
Johnson,  of  Kibblesworth,  mayor  of  Newcastle  and  member  of  par- 
liament for  that  town,  1680 ;  also  sometime  goyemor  of  the  Leeward 
Islands.  Sir  Henry  Biabant,  of  Pedgbank,  mayor  of  Newcastle, 
1667  and  1685.  Sir  Robert  Shafto,  of  Whitworth,  recorder  of  New- 
castle.  Sir  Ralph  Jenison,  of  Walworth^  also  of  Elswick,  in  the 
oounty  of  Northumberland. 

William  Aim  Makt. 

Sir  Richard  N^e,  son  of  Sir  Paul ;  under  sheriff  of  the  county  of 
Durham,  and  afterwards  of  Plessy  BUI,  Northumberland.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Bowes,  of  Streatlam,  member  of  parliament  for  the  county  of 
Durham,  1679, 1680,  and  1605.  Sir  Henry  Belasyse,  of  Brancepeth, 
goyemor  of  Berwick-npon  Tweed,  sometime  general  of  the  British 
forces  in  Flanders,  and  member  of  parliament  for  the  city  of  Durham, 
1701,  1702, 1705,  and  1710.    Sir  Thomas  Swinburne. 

Gbobob  I. 
Sir  Samuel  Garth,  knighted  with  the  sword  of  Marlbarough. 

Gsoxos  in. 
Sir  Robert  Bewick,  of  Urpeth,  also  of  Close  House,  in  the  county 
of  Northumberland,  created  December  5,  1760.     Sir  William  Ap- 
pleby, of  Durham,  created  August  30, 1786.    Sir  WiUiam  Leighton, 
of  Sunderland,  and  of  London,  merchant,  created  May  1, 1800. 

Gbobob  Pbincb  Rbobkt. 

Sir  CulSibert  Sharp,  of  BEartlepool,  created  at  Carlton  House,  June, 
1814.  Sir  Robert  Shafto  Hawks,,  of  Gateshead,  also  of  NewcasUe,. 
created  at  Carlton  House,  April  21, 1817. 


GENTLEMEN  OF  THE  COUNTY  WHO  COMPOUNDED  FOR  TBEIR  ESTATES. 


Du&iNG  the  Commoiiwealth,  a  large  portion  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  bishopric  was  sold  between  the  years  1647 
to  1651 9  the  particulars  of  which  hare  already  appeared 
— see  page  75 ;  and  as  might  be  expected^  the  estates  of 
the  loyal  gentlemen  of  the  county  were  not  suffered  to 
escape  a  similar  mark  of  attention  from  the  members  of 
the  Court  of  Sequestration.  Those  who  compounded 
for  their  estates  at  this  time,  and  the  money  payment 
required  from  each  as  composition^  appear  to  hare  been 
as  follows : — 


Sir  Thomss  liddel,  of  Newcastle,  Bart.  — 

Richard  Lord  Viscount  LtiniLey  and  Waterford   

Sir  Francis  Anderson,  of  Bradley,  Knt.  .... 

Sir  William  Darcy,  of  Witton  Castle,  Knt.  (with  £40 
per  annum  settled  for  the  support  of  the  Pres- 
byterian ministry)  ....  .... 

Sir  John  Conyers,  of  Xettlesworth,  Bart.  

Sir  Francis  Bowes,  of  Thornton,  Knt.  

Sir  Thomas  Ridel  the  elder,  of  Gateshead,  Knt 

Sir  Nioh.  Cole,  of  Newcastle,  Bart.  

Christopher  Byerley,  Esq.,  and  Anthony  his  son,  of 
Midridge  Grange,  with  £2f/)  per  annum  settled 


£4,000  0  0 
1,936  10  0 
1,200    0    0 


1,000  0 
651  12 
544  0 
408    0 


0 
0 
0 


312  10    0 


2,261    0    0 


Henry  Lambton,  of  Lambton,  Esq 

Thomas  Dayison,  of  Blakeston,  Esq. 

Ralph  Dayison,  of  Wynyard,  Esq 

Samuel  Dayison,  of  Wynyard,  Esq. 
John  Killinghall,  of  Middleton  St.  George^  Gent. 
Christopher  Hall,  of  Newsham,  Esq. 
Lodowick  Hall,  of  Great  Chilton,  Gent. 

George  Tong,  of  Denton,  Esq.  

Linley  Wrenn,  of  Binchester,  Esq., 

Sir  Thomas  Tempest,  of  the  Isle,  Ejit. 
Tho.  Swinburne,  of  Butterby,  Gent. 

John  Kennet,  of  Coxhoe,  Gent 

Wm.  Baxter,  of  Whitworth,  Gent 

Sir  George  Baker,  of  Crook,  Knt.     

John  Gamett,  of  Eggesdiffe,  Gent. 

John  Heath,  of  Durham,  Gent.        

Hamlet  Marshall,  Dr.  in  Diyinity    

Tho.  Simpson,  of  Newton  Cap  

Henry  Barnes,  of  Witton-le-Wear  .... 

Joseph  Cradock,  of  Eyenwood  

Richard  Morpeth,  of  Stillington,  Teoman 

John  Manby,  of  Gateshead,  Gent.    

Thomas  BagneU,  of  Lambton  

Robert  Place,  of  Dinsdale,  Gent.      

Bryan  Salyin,  of  Croxdale,  Esq.       


£960  0 

0 

1,412  0 

0 

400  0 

0 

820  0 

0 

440  0 

0 

460  0 

0 

419  11 

5 

820  0 

0 

800  0 

0 

134  0 

0 

820  0 

0 

250  0 

0 

247  10 

0 

861  10 

0 

142  0 

0 

55  0 

0 

146  0 

0 

50  0 

0 

20  0 

0 

112  0 

0 

90  0 

0 

8  6 

8 

4  10 

0 

1  13 

4 

8  6 

8 
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ThomttOrde,  of  Ixmgridge,  in  the  North  Bishopric,  Gent.  £50  0  0 
Albert  Hodshop,  of  Lintx,  recusant,  per  Walter  Mer- 

rel,  purchaser  ....  ....  58    6    8 

Walter  Balcanquall,  late  Dean  of  Dnrham,  deceased, 

far  Dame  Bliz.  Hammond,  his  late  wife     18    2    0 

The  follQwing  gentlemen^  connected  with  the  county, 
occur  •in  the  same  list,  under  York  and  Northum- 
berland:— 

YoBK— Sir  P.  Neile,  of  Hutton  Bonville,  Knt, 

Henry  Chaytor,  of  Croft,  Gent.  

Henry  Blakiston,  of  Old  Malum,  York,  Gent. 

Peter  Blakiston,  of  the  same .... 

Wm.  Blakiston,  Old  Malton,  Gent.  

Ralph  Willey,  of  Croft-bridge.  Gent. 
NoBTHiTMBEBLAin>— James  Cole,  of  Newcastle  ' 

Bertram  Anderson,  merchant,  Notts  

Sir  Thomas  WiUiamson,  of  East  Markham,  Knt. 
and  Bart.,  ancestor  of  Williamson,  of  Monk- 
wearmonth  8,400    0    0 


£802 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

42 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

1 

18 

4 

186 

0 

0 

75 

0 

0 

Two  seyeral  acts  of  parliament  were  passed  in  1651 
and  1652,  for  the  sale  of  estates  forfeited  by  pretended 
treason  within  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  in  which  the 
following  loyal  gentlemen  who  refused  to  compound, 
or  had  otherwise  incurred  the  charge  of  obstinate  delin- 
quency and  recusancy,  are  named : — 

Sir  Richard  Tempest,  late  of  Stella,  Bart. ;  John  HQton,  of  Hilton, 
Esq.,  commonly  called  Baron  Hilton ;  Sir  John  Sommerset,  of  Gain- 
ford,  Knt. ;  Sir  John  Mennes,  hite  of  Winlaton,  Knt. ;  Sir  Wm.  Fen- 
wick,  of  Scremerston,  Knt.  (N.  hish.) ;  Catherine  Conyers,  widow ; 
Cuthbert  CoUingwood,  of  Dawden,  Esq. ;  Anthony  Biilmer,  of  Ketton, 
Esq. ;  James  Ayscough,  of  Middleton-one-Row,  Esq. ;  James  Braith- 
waite,  of  Nesham  Abbey,  Gent. ;  John  Eirington,  of  Elton,  Gent. ; 
William  Hall,  of  Greencroft,  Gent. ;  Balph  BCillot,  of  Mayland,  Gent. ; 
Michael  Pudsey,  of  Middleton  St.  George,  Gent. ;  Thomas  Wray,  of 
Beamish,  Esq. ;  Lancelot  Salkeld,  late  of  Skirmingham,  Gent. ;  Wil- 
liam Power,  of  the  city  of  Durham,  Gent. ;  William  Sheraton,  of 
Elwick,  Gent. ;  and  Ralph  Gray,  of  Trumble-Hill,  Yeoman.* 


DUEHAM  MILITIA. 


Thb  power  of  calling  out  the  military  force  of  the 
county  palatine  of  Durham,  formerly  vested  in  the  bi- 
shops, was  frequently  exercised  in  cases  of  emergency. 
Instances  of  such  arrays  are  given  in  the  memoirs 
of  several  of  the  prelates,  and  in  the  enumeration  of 
events  connected  with  the  city  of  Durham.  In  1615, 
in  compliance  with  letters  received  from  his  majesty 
James  I.,  the  number  of  men  between  the  ages  of  16  and 
60,  that  appeared  at  the  general  muster  on  St.  Gilesgate 
Moor,  from  the  different  wards,  were — ^Easington  Ward, 
1,465;  Caster  Ward,  2,657;  Darlington  Ward,  2,946; 
Stockton  Ward,  1,223— total,  8,291,  exclusive  of  the 
north  bishopric. 

*  liiany  of  the  hereditary  family  names  belonging  to  the  bishopric 
occnr  in  the  above  and  the  two  proceeding  sections.  The  following 
pUyAil  list  of  "Characteristics"  of  a  few^  bishopric  families  has  been 
published ;  but,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  alliteration,  the  "  diar- 
acteristics'*  themselves  may  be  considered  somewhat  questionable : — 
"  The  beggarly  BaHols ;  the  base  Bellases ;  the  bloody  Bracken- 
buries  ;  the  bold  Bertrams ;  the  bauldr  Blackestones ;  the  brave 
Bowes ;  the  bare-boned  Buhners ;  the  bacchanalian  Burdens ; 
the  clacking  Claxtons;  the  confident  Cbnyers;  the  crafty  Crad- 
docks;  the  cozening  Croriers;  the  eventfol  Bvers;  the  friendly 
Porsters;  the  filthy  Foulthorps;  the  generous  Garths;  the  hand- 
some Handsards ;  the  hoary  Hiltons ;  the  jealous  Jennisons ; 
the  lamb-like  (?)  Lambtons;  the  light  LUbumes ;  the  lofty  Lum- 
leys ;  the  mad  Maddisons ;  the  manly  Mairs ;  the  noble  Nevilles ; 
the  politic  Pollards;  the  placid  Places;  the  ruthless  Ruths; 
the  salvable  Salvins;  the  shrewd  Sheppards;  the  sure  Sur- 
tees's ;  the  testy  Tailboys's ;  the  wily  Williamsons  r  the  wrath- 
ful Wrens.  As  of  birds,  so  of  men,  the  Wrena  are  the  most  pugna- 
tious  of  all  bipeds.*'  Camden  says,  "  Neither  was  there  or  is  there  any 
town,  village,  hamlet,  or  place  in  En^^and,  but  hathmade  names  to 


The  militia  forces  of  the  county,.  Aug.  14,  1685,. 
mustered  probably  on  account  of  Monmouth's  rising, 
were  800  horse,  commanded  by  Nicholas  Conyers,  Esq., 
high  sheriff;  and  885  foot,  commanded  by  Sir  Ralph 
Cole,  of  Brancepeth  Castle,  Baronet.  The  general 
muster  and  exercise  to  be  once  a  year,,  and  to  continue  for 
four  days'  training  and  exercising ;  that  for  single  troops 
or  companies  was  to  take  place  four  times  a  year,  not 
above  two  days  at  a  time;  Every  horseman  to  have 
2s.  6d.,  per  day,  and  to  bring  four  pounds  of  powder, 
also  of  bullets.  A  footman  to  have  a  shilling  a-day, 
half  a  pound  of  powder  each,  with  matchlocks  and 
matches.     The  general  charge  for  one  company 


families  ;**  and  the  county  palatine  of  Durham  has  confeixed'its  share 
of  surnames,  from  the  time  of  Liulph,  the  founder  of  the  Lumley 
fiunily,  to  the  present  day;  Its  hiUs,  valleys,  moors,  rivers,  bums» 
and  becks,  have  also  contributed  their  quota.  The  derivation  of  sur* 
names  has  always  been  a  fertile  subject  of  discussion  amongst  the 
curious.  The  qiiaint  old  topographer  just  quoted,  in  an  elaborate 
commentary  on  the  etymology  of  surnames,  in  which  he  enumeratea 
the  various  sources  oi  derivation,  says,  "  In  England  certaine  it  is 
that  as  the  better  sort,  euen  from  the  Conquest  by  little  and  little 
tooke surnames,  sothey  were  not  setled  among  the  common  people 
fully  untill  about  the  time  oi  King  Edward  the  second :  but  still  va- 
ried according  to  the  fathers  name,  as  Bichardson,  if  his  fietther  were 
Bichard,  Hodgeson,  if  his  father  were  Roger,  or  in  some  other  respect*, 
and  from  thenceforth  beganne  to  be  established,  (some  say  be  8tatute,y 

in  their  posteritie Likewise  for  Scotland,  in  an  old  booke  of 

Duresme  in  the  Charter,  whereby  Edgare  sonneiof  King  Malcolme 
gaue  lands  neare  Coldingham  to  that  diurch  in  the  yeare  1097,  tLe 
Scottish  noblemen  witnesses  thereunto,  had  no  other  surnames  t^f^n 
the  Christian  names  of  their  frithers.  For  thus  ^ey  signed,  S  x  Qvyi 
JiUi  Meniani,  S  x  CuhierHJUii  DoMcanin  Si^OlauiJUii  Offhe.  ^ej* 
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four  days  at  2s.  6d.,  per  day,  551.  lOs. ;  powder  and 
bullets  6d.  per  man,  21.  15^. ;  to  the  mnster  master,  al 
12d.,  5/.  11«.— total  687.  16*.  The  charge  of  training 
four  times  a-year,  at  two  days  each,  was  in  all  1197. — 
and  the  charge  of  service,  for  fourteen  days,  in  pay  al<me, 
was  194/.  58.  In  cases  of  invaiion,  insurrection,  and 
rebellion,  for  a  month  in  pay,  8/.  was  allowed. 

Ip  modem  times,  the  militia  of  the  county  has  been 
raised  by  the  government  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  aad  subjected  to  the  same 
regulations.  During  the  wars  of  the  last,  aad  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century,  numerous  corps  of  volun- 
teers and  armed  associations,  comprising  cavalry,  infantry, 
artillery,  and  pikemen,  were  raised  in  the  most  con- 
siderable towns  of  Durham,  for  the  defence  of  the 
country  against  invasion.*  In  1818,  on  the  formation 
of  the  "  local  militia,"  which  was  called  up  for  training 
during  a  certain  period  of  each  year,  these  corps  were 
disbanded.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  the  militia 
were  reduced  to  the  staff  establishment. 

On  the  30th  June,  1852,  "  An  Act  to  consolidate  and 
amend  the  Laws  relating  to  the  Militia  in  England," 
was  passed.t  By  an  order  in  council,  in  the  following 
monUi,  the  quota  of  men  to  be  furnished  by  the  county 
of  Durham  was  directed  to  be  1096  in  J  852,  and  666  in 
the  following  year.     At  a  meeting  held  in  Durham,  at 


•  Whilst  the  loyal  enthuBiasm  which  prevailed  datifiig  that  crisis 
was  at  its  height,  an  alarm  was  excited  in  Newcastle,  on  the  erening 
of  the  1st  of  February,  1S04,  by  a  rumour  that  the  enemy  had  effected 
a  Vn«^'"g  on  the  coast.  The  armed  association  and  volunteers  of  that 
place  and  Gateshead,  the  XJsworth  legion,  and  the  Derwent  rangers, 
were  mustered  during  the  night,  as  well  as  the  Staffordshire  militia, 
then  quartered  in  the  town.  The  Durham  armed  association  were 
called  out  early  in  the  following  moming  by  Major  Mowbray ;  and 
though  scattered  through  a  district  of  some  miles  in  extent,  in  less 
than  two  hours  they  were  all  in  readiness  to  assemble  on  the  Palace- 
green,  fiilly  equipped.  The  alacrity  displayed  on  the  occasion  was 
highly  appreciated.  A  variety  of  vague  and  improbable  rumours,  as 
to  the  cause  of  the  alarm,  were  disseminated  throiLgh  the  day ;  but  the 
whole  appeared  to  have  originated  in  a  mistake,  by  taking  the  burning 
of  whins  on  Lammermuir  hills  for  the  lighting  of  the  signals. 

t  By  this  act,  the  previous  laws  on  the  subject  were  superseded.  It 
fixed  the  qualifications  of  deputy  lieutenants,  captains,  and  offieen  of 
high  rank,  and  empowered  the  crown  to  appoint  adjutants,  &c. ;  the 
colonels  to  appoint  seijeants  while  the  militia  is  embodied.  The 
number  of  militiamen  in  the  kingdom  was  fixed  at  80,000  ;  50,000  to 
be  raised  in  1862,  and  30,000  in  1863.  In  case  of  invasion,  or  of  im- 
minent danger  of  it,  the  crown  was  empowered  to  increase  the  militia 
to  120,000  men.  The  men  were  to  be  raised  by  voluntary  enlistment 
in  the  first  instance ;  but  if  the  requisite  number  could  not  be  thus 
procured,  her  majesty  in  council  might  order  a  ballot.  The  secretary- 
at-war  might  make  regulations  as  to  bountv  paid  to  recruits;  such 
bounty  not  to  exceed  £6,  and  the  periodical  payment  of  it  not  to  be 
more  than  2$.  6d.  per  month.  The  quotas  of  counties  were  to  be  fixed 
by  order  in  council,  as  were  the  necessary  subdivisions.    The  term  of 


which  the  Marquifl  of  Londonderry  presi^bd^  it  was 
agreed  to  hold  subdivisional  meetmgs  of  the  deputy 
lieutenants^  to  arrange  the  districtB  in  which  they  should 
act.  By  commissions^  hearing  date  the  S6th  of  August, 
the  lord  lieutenant  appointed  Bohert  Henry  Allan, 
H.  J.  B.  Baker,  Henry  Stohart,  William  Skinner,  and 
George  Hawks,  Esqrs.,  to  he  deputy  lieutenaats ;  and 
H^iry  Forester,  Charles  W.  A.  Harcourt  Wood,  Fre- 
derick Acklam  Milhank,  and  H.  J.  B.  Baker,  Eaqrs.,  to 
he  captains  in  the  county  militia.  A  payment  c^  5s.  to 
any  party  hringiag  a  recruit  haying  been  sanctioned  by 
the  goyemment,  considerable  activity  was  excited.  The 
rural  police  exert^  themselyes  to  procure  recruits ;  and 
great  numbers  of  persons  presented  themselyes  as  vo- 
lunteers at  Durham  and  other  places  appointed  for  en- 
rolment, j:  so  that  hopes  were  entertained  that  no  necessity 
for  the  ballot  would  arise  in  the  county  of  Durham. 

The  first  detachment  of  the  new  militia  mustered  at 
Barnard-Castle  on  the  8th  Noyember,  1852,  and  conti- 
nued their  training  and  exercise  for  the  prescribed  term 
of  three  weeks.§  On  Saturday,  the  27th,  they  were  in- 
spected by  major-general  the  Duke  of  Cleyekad,  K.G., 
colonel  of  the  regiment,  who  complimented  them,  in 
emphatic  terms,  on  their  appearance  and  the  precision 
with  which  they  had  executed  the  different  moyements. 
On  the  following  day,  they  attended  divine  service  in 


service  was  fixed  at  five  yean ;  and  the  secretary-at-wax  was  empow- 
ered to  make  regulations  as  to  age  and  height;  but  men  above  Z6 
years  of  age  were  not  liable  to  the  ballot,  and  the  members  of  London 
and  Durham  tJniveraities  and  Lampeter  and  St.  Bees  Colleges  were 
exempted.  The  lord  lieutenants  and  deputy  lieutenants  of  counties 
were  to  apportion  the  number  of  men  to  be  raised  from  each  subdivi* 
sion ;  and  where  one  district  had  contributed  its  quota^  no  ballot  was 
to  take  place  there,  to  make  up  the  deficiencies  of  others.  The  period 
of  training  and  exercise  was  to  be  twenty-one  days  in  every  year ;  and 
her  nug^^  might,  if  she  saw  fit»  direct  aH  or  any  part  of  any  militia 
to  be  called  out  more  than  once  a  year,  provided  the  whole  did  not 
exceed  twenty-one  days.  The  militia  might,  by  an  order  in  council, 
be  marched  out  of  their  own  county  to  any  part  of  England  and 
Wales ;  and  the  term  of  training  might  be  extended  to  any  term  not 
exceeding  fifty-six  days,  or  reduced  to  not  less  than  three.  Places  for 
exerdse  might,  with  the  approbation  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  be 
provided  by  lieutenants  of  counties ;  and  the  men  were  to  be  billeted 
in  the  houses  of  persons  licensed  to  sell  beer  or  cider  by  retail.  Dis- 
tinct provision  was  made  with  regard  to  the  militia  of  the  Tower 
Hamlets  and  the  city  of  London,  and  the  miners  of  Cornwall  and 
Devon« 

i  At  Gateshead,  the  band  of  the  workmen  employed  at  Messrs. 
Hawks  and  Crawshay's  works  paraded  the  streets,  with  colours  flying, 
playing  the  "  British  Grenadiers,"  and  accompanied  by  43  recruits, 
previously  passed  at  the  Coimty  Police  station,  at  which  numerous 
applications  had  been  made  by  candidates  for  enlistment. 

§  The  adjutant  and  other  officers  were  assisted  on  this  occasion  bv 
a  party  of  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  of  the  28th  regiment 
of  the  line. 
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tke  church;  and  on  Monday,  they  ^ere  regaled  iHth  a 
Bubstantaal  dinner,  liberally  provided  at  the  cost  of  his 
grace,  at  their  reapectiYe  biUeto.  The  seoond  detach- 
ment mustered  for  training  on  the  foUowi&g  day.*  On 
the  18th  December,  they  were  reviewed  by  the  duke, 
who  addressed  them  i^  consideraUe  length  on  the  sub- 
ject of  their  duties,  and  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  the 
character  bestowed  on  them  by  Sir  William  Eden, 
Bart.,  commanding  officer  during  his  absence,  for  their 
obedient  and  soldier-like  conduct  on  parade,  and  their 


orderly  behavioiir  in  the  toim.  He  stated  his  intention, 
in  the  exercise  of  his  privilege  as  commander,  to  direct 
the  adjutant.  Captain  Jaekson,  to  advance  a  guinea  to* 
Wards  each  man's  bounty ;  and,  fhrther,  that  they 
should,  on  the  following  Monday,  be  supplied  with  a 
dinner  and  ale  at  their  billets,  the  cost  of  which  he 
would  defray.  They  then  marched  to  the  stores  and 
deposited  their  arms ;  and  on  the  20th,  having  given  in 
their  clothing,  and  partaken  of  the  good  cheer  provided 
for  them  by  their  colonel,  the  detachment  was  disbanded,  f 


COUNTY  CONSTABULARY. 


Ths  legislature  having  deemed  it  desirable  to  invest 
the  justices  of  counties  with  a  discretionary  power  to 
establish  a  uniform  system  of  county  police,  two  acts 
(2  and  S  Vict.,  c.  93,  and  S  and  4  Vict.,  c.  88)  were 
framed  and  passed  for  that  purpose,  which  have  since 
been  adopted  by  the  majority  of  counties  in  England 
and  Wales.  Durham  was  one  of  the  first  to  avail  itself 
of  the  provisions  of  these  enactments ;  and,  perhaps,  in 
no  county  was  the  want  more  felt,  or  have  the  residts 
been  more  satisfactory. 

*  Preparations  were,  in  the  mean  timei  being  actiyelj  carried  on 
for  the  enrohnent  of  another  battalion  of  Tnilitia,  1000  strong,  to  meet, 
during  the  ensuing  spring,  in  the  city  of  Durham. 

t  On  Friday  eyening,  the  I7th  December,  the  officers  of  the  bat- 
talion, consisting  of  Major  Sir  W.  Eden,  Bart.,  Captains  Baker,  Mil- 
bank,  Williamson,  Russell,  and  Jackson ;  Lieutenants  Gales,  S.  Sto- 
bart,  J.  Stobart,  Trotter,  Robinson,  and  Hawks ;  and  Ensigns  Crtrw- 
shaw  and  Aitchison,  gave  a  ball  and  supper  at  Barnard  Castle,  which 
was  attended  by  1 76  of  the  gentry  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  On 
the  ff^owing  day,  the  Duke  of  Cleyeland  dined  with  the  officers  at  their 
mess  room ;  and  on  the  21st,  the  officers  had  the  honour  of  dining 
with  his  grace  at  Raby  Castle.  On  the  1st  Febuary,  1853,  the  first 
•ampeign  of  the  new  militia  waa  also  eekbrated  by  a  ball  in  the  Kew 
Town  Hall,  Durham,  imder  the  patronage  of  the  colonel  amd  the  officers 
of  the  regiment,  when  upwards  of  100  ladles  and  gentlemen  attended. 

t  Majob,  Wbmtss. — ^The  late  chief  constable  of  the  county.  Major 
Wemyss,  died  suddenly  on  the  23rd  September,  IB4S.  He  was  Ibund 
lying  near  Langley-bridge,  almost  lifeless,  and  was  supposed  to  hare 
been  attacked  by  apoplexy.  The  BriiUh  Army  Dupatch  thus  speaks 
of  the  gallant  major : — *'  This  distinguished  officer,  as  senior  captain, 
led  the  final  charge  of  the  Scots  Greys  at  Waterloo,  the  result  of  which 
was  the  final  overthrow  of  the  power  of  Napoleon.  During  the  con- 
flict, Capt.  Wemyss  had  no  fewer  than  three  horses  shot  under  him. 
Though  severely  wounded  in  the  arm,  he  bravely  led  his  followers 
into  the  midst  of'  the  conflict,  and  so  greatly  signalized  himself  that 
he  waa  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major,  and  rewarded  with  a  pension." 

(  Election  op  Chief  Constable. — ^The  election  of  a  chief  constable 
for  the  county  of  Durham  took  place  in  the  Grand  Jury  Room  of  the 
County  Court,  on  Tuesday,  November  7,  1848.    At  the  appointed 
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In  1839  and  1840^  Major  James  Wemyss^i^  ^  chief 
constable,  was  entrusted  with  the  first  organizatioB  of 
the  force,  which  then  consisted  of  70  officers  of  all  ranks 
(afterwards  increased  to  105),  divided  into  four  districts 
or  wards,  with  a  superintendent  for  each;  the  chief 
constable  residing  at  Durham,  the  head  quarters  of  the 
force. 

After  the  death  of  Major  Wemyss  in  1848,  Major 
G.  F.  White§  was  elected  to  the  vacant  office  of  cUef 
constable,   by   an    absolute  majority   of   the    county 

hour,  no  less  than  74  magistrates  were  preseat.  Bowland  Burdon, 
Esq.,  chairman  of  the  quarter  sessions,  presided.  The  chairman 
thought  it  light  to  state,  that  if  any  gentlemen  were  present  who  had 
not  qualified,  he  mif^t  not  be  aware  of  his  ^incvnnng  a  penalty  if 
he  acted.  Mr.  Scruton,  depmty  clerk  of  the  peace,  said  that  at  the 
commencement  of  a  new  reign,  eyery  magistrate  was  required  to  take 
the  oaths  at  allegiance  and  supremacy  to  the  sovereign,  otherwise  he 
could  not  legally  act  in  the  capacity  as  magistrate.  Dr.  Gilly  said  he  wm 
not  quite  sure  whether  he  had  quidifiedor  not)  and  he  would  be  much 
obliged  if  Mr.  Scruton  would  tell  him — ^he  knew  he  had  not  acted* 
Mr.  S.  said  he  was  not  clerk  of  the  peace  when  her  majesty  commenced 
her  reign  ;  and  although  he  had  searched  Ibr  the  roll  of  magistrates 
for  the  first  year  of  her  reign,  he  eonld  not  find  it^  and  he  was  unaUe 
to  say  whether  or  not  it  had  STer  come  into  his  possession ;  conse- 
quently he  could  not  answer  the  question  put  to  him  by  Dr.  Gilly. 

The  qualification  of  a  candidate  was,  that  he  should  not  exceed  45 
years  of  age,  and  that  he  should  reside  in  the  city  of  Durham  or  its 
inmediate  yicinity ;  the  salary  being  £360  per  flamun.  The  number 
of  candidates  was  originally  16 ;  but  before  the  day  of  election,  four 
of  the  number,  yiz.,  E.  K.  Fairless,  [Esq.,  South  Shields ;  Sir  H. 
Huntley,  Knight,  Leamington;  Capt.  Beed,  Chirtoa  House,  Tyne- 
mouth ;  and  Superintendent  Redin,  Liyerpool,  had  withdrawn.  The 
remaining  12  were,  H.  L.  Bailey,  Esq.,  Rathfamham,  Dublin ;  Capt. 
Bennett,  Eongstone,  Dublin;  Capt.  Brandling,  Newcastle;  Major 
.Fawkes,  Famley,  Yorkshire ;  P.  V.  Hatton,  Esq.,  Mansfield,  Notts  ; 
Capt.  Thomas  Hill,  Leamington ;  H.  Henshall,  Esq.,  Kendal ;  C^>t. 
Jackson,  Staindrop  Hall ;  Capt.  G.  J.  Maturin,  54,  Berwick  Street, 
Oxford  Street,  London ;  H.  J.  Peake,  Esq.,  Neath,  Glamorganshire ; 
Capt.  D.  A.  Sinclair,  Portobello»  near  Edinburgh ;  and  Major  White, 
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magistrates  assembled  in  quarter  sessions;  and^  under 
this  officer^  the  force  has  been  almost  entirely  re- 
organized. An  increase  of  2  superintendents  and  10 
constables  in  1850^  together  with  the  consolidation  of 
the  borough  of  Stockton^  and  the  additional  constables 
of  the  Consett  Iron  and  other  companies^  has  swelled 
the  numbers  to  125. 

iDivisiONS. — For  police  purposes,  the  county  has 
been  formed  into  seven  diyisions,  each  under  a  superin- 
tendent. The  divisions  respectively  comprise  several 
sections,  under  sergeants ;  and  these  sections  are  again 
subdivided  into  constables'  beats. 

The  distribution  of  the  force  in  1853  was  as  follows : — 

1.  Bishop  Auckland  Division. — One  superintendent 
at  Bishop  Auckland,  with  subordinate  officers  at  that 
place.  West  Auckland,  Witton-le-Wear,  Crook,  Ether- 
ley,  Shildon,  Bishop  Middleham,  Byers  Green,  Escomb, 
South  Church,  Willington,  Ferry  Hill,  Hamsterley, 
Coundon,  Stanhope,  Wolsingham,  St.  John's  Chapel, 
and  Towlaw. 

2.  Chester-le-Street-  Division. — One  superintendent 
at  Gateshead,  with  subordinates  at  that  place,  Whick- 
ham,  Winlaton,  Blaydon,  Swalwell,  Ryton,  Dunston, 
Tanfield,  Chester-le-Street,  Birtley,  Washington,  Hew- 
orth,  Southwick,  Jarrow,  Ayton  Banks,  West  Boldon, 
and  Whitburn. 

8.  Darlington  Division. — One  superintendent  at  Dar- 
lington, with  subordinates  at  that  place,  Hurworth, 
Aycliffe,  Sadberge,  Sedgefield,  Heighington,  Stockton, 
EgglesdifTe,  Norton,  Elwick,  Stranton,  West  Hartle- 
pool, Greatham,  Seaton  Carew,  Wolviston,  and  Long 
Newton. 

4.  Easington  Division. — One  superintendent  at  Het- 
ton-le-Hole,  with  subordinates  at  Hetton,  South  Hetton, 
Houghton-le-Spring,  Ghreat  Lumley,  Newbotde,  Her- 
rington,  West  Sainton,  Wingate  Grange,  Castle  Eden, 
Kelloe,  Thomley,  Trimdon,  Hutton  Henry,  Hart,  Sea- 
ham  Harbour,  Ryhope,  Hilton  Ferry,  Haswell,  and 
Easington. 

5.  Lanchester  Division. — One  superintendent  at 
Leadgate,  with  subordinates  at  that  place,  Lanchester, 

Durham.  Of  these,  only  four  receiycd  TOtes,  tIz.,  Captain  Brandling, 
28 ;  Mijor  Fawkea,  14 ;  Capt.  Jacknon,  15 ;  and  Migor  White,  22. 
After  some  discussion.  Major  Fawkes,  haying  polled  the  least  number 
of  the  four,  retired*  and  his  yoters  proceeded  to  poll  for  the  remain- 
ing three  candidates,  the  successful  candidate  requiring  an  absolute 
majority  of  the  TOtes  of  those  present.  In  the  next  polling,  Capt. 
Jackson  retired;  and  the  contest  remained  ^th  Migor  White  and 
Capt.|,Brandl]ng.  This  terminated  in  the  election  of  the  forQier,  he 
haying  receiyed  41,  and  Capt  Brandling  32  yotes.    The  Bey.  J. 


Shodey  Bridge,  Medomsley,  Casdesides,  Berry  Edge, 
Anfield  Plain,  Blackhiil,  Consett,  and  Craghead. 

6.  Barnard  Castle  Division. — One  superintendent  at 
Barnard  Castle,  with  subordinates  at  that  place.  Stain- 
drop,  Gainford,  Middleton-in-Teesdale,  and  Cockfield. 

7.  Durham  and  Head  Quarter  Division. — ^The  chief 
constable,  one  superintendent,  and  one  inspector  at 
Durham,  with  subordinates  at  that  place,  Framwellgate 
Moor,  Carnlle,  Sacristan,  Tudhoe,  Witton  Gilbert, 
Shincliffe,  Cassop,  Sherburne,  Cozhoe,  and  Brandon. 

The  above  distribution  is  based  upon  the  fair  three- 
fold ayerage  of  acreage,  population,  and  assessment,  but 
is  liable  to  yary  according  to  circumstances,  and  the  re- 
quirements of  the  county.  The  constables  are  not 
posted  permanently  at  any  station,  but  moyed  from  one 
place  to  another,  at  the  discretion  of  the  chief  constable, 
who,  by  the  act,  has  the  general  disposition  and  goyem* 
ment  of  the  force. 

Police  stations,  combining  accommodation  for  the 
constabulary,  with  lock-up  cells  for  prisoners  under 
temporary  confinement,  and  justice-rooms,  have  been 
provided,  or  are  in  course  of  erection,  at  Bishop  Auck- 
land, Gateshead,  Stockton,  Houghton-le-Spring,  and 
other  principal  places,  for  holding  petty  sessions 
throughout  the  county ;  also  lock-up  cells,  with  accom- 
modation for  resident  constables  connected,  at  various 
other  detached  stations,  where  most  required. 

Petty  sessions  are  held  as  follows,  at  the  undermen- 
tioned places : — 

Bishop  Auckland,  fortnightly ;  Barnard  Castle,  Chester-le-Street, 
and  Castie  Eden,  monthly;  Durham,  Darlington,  and  Gateshead, 
yreekly ;  Houghton-le-Spring,  fortnightly ;  Hetton-le-Hole,  irre- 
gular ;  HartLepool,  Lanchester,  and  Shotley  Bridge,  fortnightly ; 
South  Shields  and  Sunderland,  weekly ;  Seaham  Harbour,  irregular ; 
Stockton  and  Staindrop,  fortnightly;  Stanhope  and  Wolsingham, 
monthly. 

Constables'  Beats. — The  beat  of  each  constable 
ayerages  about  nine  square  miles,  and  usually  comprises 
seyeral  yillages  or  townships,  all  of  which  he  is  expected 
to  pay  attention  to,  both  by  night  and  by  day,  accord- 
ing to  a  system  of  patrolling  regulated  by  the  chief 
constable,  tested  by  conference  points.    A  diary  of  the 

Swire  declined  voting ;  all  the  other  magistrates  present,  73  in  num- 
ber,^haYing  acted. 

M^jor  White,  although  not  a  natire  of  the  city,  is  connected  ivilb 
it,  haying  married  a  daughter  of  the  late  T.  GreenweU,  Esq.  The 
gallant  major  holds  his  commission  in  the  81  st  regiment.  He  served 
in  Sir  Harry  Smith's  division  of  the  army  of  the  SuUedge  during  the 
campaign  in  1845-6»  and  received  the  approbation  of  that  distinguished 
offiser.  He  was  present  in  four  general  actions,  as  second  in  command 
of  the  3l6t  regiment,  for  which  he  received  a  medal  and  clasp. 
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duty  perfermed  is  entered  daily  by  each  constable  in  his 
journal^  copies  of  'which  are  transmitted  weeUy  to  the 
chief  constable's  office,  through  the  superintendents. 

DirriBS. — The  duties  of  the  police  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts differ  much  from  the  routine  in  large  towns,  being 
of  a  more  comprehensive  nature;  and  each  constable, 
not  being  so  immediately  under  the  eye  of  a  superior, 
is  left  more  to  his  own  discretion,  and  greater  responsi- 
bility attaches  to  him.  Hence  the  necessity  of  strict 
discipline,  and  the  difficulty  of  always  attaining  the  re- 
quisite degree  of  efficiency  in  a  dispersed  force. 

The  county  constabulary,  besides  the  ordinary  duties 
of  parochial  and  special  constables,  in  serving  sum- 
monses, the  apprehension  of  offenders,  warning  coro- 
ners and  summoning  the  jurors,  conveying  prisoners  to 
gaol,  and  acting  as  peace  officers  generally,  have  Uso 
lately  undertaken  the  inspection  of  weights  and  mea- 
sures.* They  inspect  low  lodging  houses,  and,  in  some 
districts,  act  as  assistants  to  the  relieving  officers,  for 
casual  vagrants,  and  inspectors  of  nuisances.  They 
have  likewise  the  charge  of  lock-ups,  and  the  custody 
of  prisoners  temporarily  confined  in  them.  The  com- 
bination of  several  of  these  offices  is  in  pursuance  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  parliamentary  commissioners, 
aiid  effects  a  considerable  saving  to  the  county. 

Pay. — ^The  following  table  shews  the  number,  grade, 
and  pay  of  the  Durham  county  constabulary  in  1858 : — 

1  chief  constable £350    0    0  per  anmam. 

5  fraperintendents,  first  class,  each. . , .  100    0    0      „ 

2  do.         second  dass,  each. .  75    0    0      „ 
2  inspectors,  each 65    0    0      „ 

14  sergeants,  each 1  2  0  per  week. 

36  constables,  each 0  19  0      ., 

40       do.       each 0  17  0      „ 

20       do.       each 0  15  0     ,« 

About  one-third  of  the  constables  have  free  houses 
and  fuel,  at  collieries,  lock-ups,  and  other  places.  The 
pay  is  issued  monthly ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  above 
rates,  the  superintendents  receive  horse  allowance.  AH 
ranks  are  entided  to  extra  pay  when  absent  from  their 
divinons,  or  beats,  on  special  duty. 

CiiOTHiHG,  &c. — ^In  accordance  with  the  regulations 
of  the  secretary  of  state,  each  superintendent  and  con- 

*  in  the  rq^ort  of  the  chief  constable,  read  at  the  Dnxbam  Easter 
Sessions,  April  6,  1S53,  he  says,  **  The  inspeetors  of  weights  and 
measures  hare  m  the  performance  of  this  duty  dnring  the  pest  year, 
been  employed  115  days ;  they  haye  trayeUed  1486mfles,  yisited  3520 
ahops  and  plases  of  business,  eompared  and  inspected  7S^2S  weights 


stable,  besides  his  pay,  receives  annually  a  complete 
suit  of  police  clothing,  with  great  coat  and  extra  trow- 
sers  in  alternate  years ;  together  with  Is.  6d.  per  month 
as  boot  allowance.  In  addition  to  the  above,  each 
officer  is  supplied  with  a  truncheon,  handcuffi,  lanthom, 
journal,  and  instruction  book,  together  with  a  small 
knapsack,  to  contain  a  change  of  linen,  &c.,  when  em- 
ployed away  from  their  homes  on  special  duty.  These 
articles  of  clothing  and  necessaries  are  inspected 
monthly,  and  each  man  is  held  responsible  for  keeping 
them  in  good  order. 

The  uniform  is  dark  blue,  with  silver  badges  and 
buttons  ,*  the  superintendents  being  distinguished  by  a 
frock  coat,  with  black  buttons  and  embroidery. 

SuPBRANNTJATiON  FuND. — ^Undcr  the  provisions  of 
the  constabulary  acts,  a  superannuation  fund  has  been 
established,  for  old  and  deserving  officers.  This  frmd 
is  supported  by  certain  fines,  or  portions  of  fines,  in 
cases  where  the  police  are  the  informants,  and  those 
inflicted  on  members  of  the  force  for  misconduct,  toge- 
ther with  a  deduction  of  2^  per  cent,  from  the  pay  of 
each  member  of  the  force  (except  the  chief  constable); 
a  corresponding  increase  to  their  pay  having  been  made 
on  the  establishment  of  the  frind  in  184S,  to  meet  this 
deduction.  The  magistrates  are  trustees  for  the  security 
of  the  frmd,  whidi  no>w  amounts  to  nearly  £3,000. 

Mode  of  Admission. — ^Application  for  admission 
into  the  county  constabulary  must  be  made  personally, 
and  in  writing,  to  the  chief  constable,  with  whom  the 
sdiection  and  appointment  rest,  subject  to  certain  regu- 
lations of  th^  secretary  of  state,  as  to  age,  height,  health, 
intelligence,  and  respectability,  all  which,  in  a  pre- 
scribed form,  are  strictly  enquired  into;  and  a  medical 
examination  takes  place  before  a  candidate  is  finally 
approved  and  sworn  in.  He  then  undergoes  a  course 
[  of  elementary  military  drill  at  head  quarters,  and  is 
afterwards  placed  under  a  sup^dntendent,  to  obtain  a 
correct  knowledge  of  police  duties. 

With  these  precautions,  the  force  must,  imder  proper 
discipline,  necessarily  possess  great  moral  and  physical 
capabilities.  The  superintendents  are  now  picked  for 
their  superior  intelligence,  eonduct,  and  actiyily^  and 
the  constables,  generally  speaking,,  are  sagacious,  intre- 

and  mfiesnres,  and  haye  laid  103  infonnation»  against  persons  haying 
illegal  weights,  &c.,  in  their  possession..  The  benefijcial  working  of 
the  inspection  is  clearly  shown  this  year,  by  the  diminution  of  more 
than- half  in  the  number  of  informationsit  was  necessary  to  lay,  com- 
pared wilh  the  greater  number  of  weig|its  and  measures  inspected. 
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pidi  weU^behared  me&^  of  athletic  builds  and  in  stature 
atetfagii^  nearly  S  feet  11  inches* 


Cost  of  the  FoBOB.-***-The  annual  net  eost  of  the 
county  constabulary^  as  per  printed  accounts,  in  1848- 
49,  averaged  £6,814  9s.  4^.;  and  in  1850-51,  £6,806 
ISs.  2}d.,  which  was  met  by  a  general  police  rate  are- 
raging  annually  1  fd.  in  the  pound*  In  185S,  the  expen- 
diture was  £7,718  10s.  5d.,*  met  by  a  rate  of  2d.  in  the 
pound  (scarcely  half  the  police  rate  usually  levied  in 
the  borough  towns  of  this  county),  and  other  credits  to 
the  amount  of  £925  ISs.  5^.,t  leaving  the  net  cost  of 
the  force  for  that  year  £6,792  178.  llfd.  The  esti- 
mated police  rate  for  the  year  1858  is  only  1  jd.  in  the 
pound.J 

In  this  account,  no  credit  is  taken  for  the  savings  and 
earnings  by  the  services  of  the  police  under  the  follow- 
ing heads,  viz. : — The  penalties  in  summary  convictions, 
credited  to  the  county  rates,  amounting,  in  1852,  to 
£434  2s.  6|d. ;  the  difference  between  the  old  and  the 
present  rate  of  charge  for  conveying  prisoners  to  the 
gaol,  averaging  about  £300  per  annum ;  and  the  effi- 
cient inspection  of  weights  and  measures,  which,  on  the 
average  of  other  counties,  will  effect  an  annual  saving 
of  £500.  There  are,  besides,  savings  in  mileage  in 
giving  notice  to  coroners,  summoning  jurors,  the  dimi- 
nution of  vagrancy,  the  non-payment  of  parish  and 
special  constables,  the  protection  and  recovery  of  pro- 
perty, &c.,  of  which  no  accurate  return  can  be  made, 
but  which  must  be  very  considerable.g 

Gekbral  Eeicarks. — In  addition  to  the  ordinary 
requirements  for  a  rural  police,  owing  to  the  extensive 
inining  operations,  the  peculiar  and  dense  population, 
and  the  frequent  strikes  from  work  which  occur  in  the 
county  of  Durham,  the  value  of  an  efficient  and  orga- 
nized force  has  been  well  tested  and  appreciated  during 

^  This  sum  includes  the  pay  of  superintendents  and  constables,  in- 
eluding  that  of  additional  constables  under  3  and  4  Vic,  c.  8S,  a.  19 » 
£6, 150  2s.  3d. ;  chief  constable's  salary  and  travelUng  allowance,  iS350 ; 
treasurer,  £80 ;  clothing  and  boot  allowance,  including  that  for  addi- 
tional constables,  £693  7s.  5d. ;  appointments  for  do.,  £9  7b.  ;  high 
constables'  per  centage  upon  rate  collected,  including  receipt  stamps 
for  do.,  £29  5s.  lOd. ;  clerk  of  the  peace,  law  bill,  £30  58. ;  rents, 
rates,  and  taxes  for  station  and  lock-up  houses,  £90  9s.  5d. ;  repairs, 
fittings,  furniture,  bedding,  and  occasional  necessaries  for  do.,  £18 
lOs.  7d. ;  coals,  gas,  oil,  &c.,  for  do.,  £56  1  Is.  8d. ;  printing,  adver- 
tising, stationery,  postage,  and  carriage  of  parcels,  £73  lOs. ;  extraor- 
dinary expenses  under  2  and  3  Vic,  c  93,  s.  18,  £64  13s.  5d. ; 
subsistence  of  prisoners,  £32  18s.  8d. ;  weights  and  measures,  £61 
lofl.  2d. ;  and  miscellaneous  and  incidental,  £27  5s.  5d. 

t  Comprising  fees  and  allowances  for  services  of  the  constabulary, 
£373  1 4s.  7^d. ;  do.  under  orders  of  court,  £146  8s.  3d. ;  from  Consett 


ihe  last  twelre  jear»;  and  by  a  timely  pfeaeaee  mi 
assembly  of  the  police^  aeting  when  requi^ped  as  a  body 
with  preciiion  and  effect,  serious  rioU  sand  disturbances 
have  been  prevented  or  suppressedi  without  the  neces- 
sity of  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  military,  and  without 
the  saorifiee  of  life  or  property. 

Although,  upon  the  first  inteoduetioii  of  the  rural 
police  system,  the  sune  objeeti<ms  were  urged  against 
it  that  had  been  used  upon  the  establiahment  of  the 
metropolitan  police  and  other  similar  bodies  throughout 
the  kingdom,  thia  feeling  of  unpopularity  appears  to 
have  entirely  subsided;  and  the  practical  utility  of 
the  force  is  now  so  generally  felt  in  this  county,  that 
even  the  temporary  withdrawal  of  a  constable  from  his 
beat,  in  cases  of  necessity,  is  looked  upon  as  a  grievance. 
Indeed,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  if  the  numbers 
could  be  extended  (as  in  some  counties)  to  something 
nearer  the  amount  contemplated  by  the  act  of  parlia- 
ment, yix.,  one  for  each  thousand  inhabitants,  instead 
of,  aa  at  present,  little  more  than  one  for  three  thousand, 
the  greater  efficiency  and  satisfaction  that  would  prevail, 
would  more  than  counterbalance  the  expense. 

Even  now,  it  is  placed  beyond  all  question  that  an 
efficient  oonstabulary  acts  as  a  prevention  of  crime. 
Serious  offences  are  rare,  and  in  most  cases  followed  by 
detection;  petty  depredations  are  prevented,  vagrancy 
checked,  and  beer-houses  controlled ;  while,  in  counties 
where  there  is  no  such  force,  the  detection  of  crime, 
comparatively  speaking,  seldom  occurs,  and  lesser  evils 
are  almost  unnoticed* 

It  is  not  less  a  matter  of  experience,  that,  owing  to 
the  want  of  co-operation  between  neighbouring  coun- 
ties, great  facilities  are  offered  to  the  escape  of  offend- 
ers, so  that  iixefuU  benefit  of  the  system  is  not  attained 
for  want  of  its  general  adoption ;  the  act  of  parliament 
being,  as  yet,  merely  permissive,  instead  of  compulsory, 
for  a  uniform  county  constabulary. 

Iron  Company,  repayment  for  servioes  of  additional:  constables,  ap- 
pointed under  3  and  4  Vic,  c.  88,  s.  19,  £315  Is.;  transfer  from 
county  on  account  of  weights  and  measures  for  1851,  £28  13b.  6d. ; 
do.  for  1862,  £61  15b.  2d. 

}  Thus  it  appears  that  under  the  management  of  the  present  chief 
constable,  an  increase  of  two  superintendents  and  ten  constables  has 
been  eflfected,  and  a  more  efficient  system  established  (details  of  which 
are  contaiaed  in  the  new  code  of  instructions  and  regulations  issued 
to  the  force),  without  adding  to  the  annual  expense. 

{  In  Essex,  a  county  similar  in  area  and  population  to  Durham,  the 
saving  to  the  public  from  those  heads  has,  upon  close  calculation^  been 
estimated  at  about  £5,000  per  annum,  which,  if  correct,  and  applied 
to  Durham,  would  render  the  constabulary  of  this,  or  any  other 
county,  a  self-supporting  establishment.  It  is  impossible  to  calculate 
the  saving  effected  in  the  prerention  of  crime. 
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COUNTY  INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 


The  financial  affairs  of  the  county  of  Durham  are  con- 
ducted by  the  magistrates  with  a  degree  of  care,  vigi- 
lance,  and  economy,  highly  commendable  in  itself,  and 
extremely  advantageous  to  the  community  over  whom 
they  preside.  It  is  obvious  that  every  item  of  ex- 
penditure must  fluctuate  in  succcessive  years,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  respective  requirements ;  and  hence  no 
fixed  standard  can  be  given  for  any  of  them.  There 
appears,  however,  to  be  a  general  tendency,  of  late 
years,  to  a  diminution  in  the  amount ;  the  expenditure 
in  1849  having  been  £18,730  Is.  5d.,  whilst  that  for 
1852  was  £15,444  16s.  7Jd.,  being  a  decrease  of  nearly 
17  J  per  cent.  For  the  reason  above  stated,  it  will  be 
fieen  .that  the  particulars  contained  in  one  year's  account 
will  present  as  good  a  criterion  as  can  be  obtained  of  the 
general  working  of  the  system. 

In  1852,  the  receipts,  including  a  balance  of  £2,101 
lis.  6|d.  from  the  previous  year,  amounted  to  £17,206 
Is.  ll^d.  From  four  successive  rates,  amounting  to 
«d.  in  the  pound,  £8,876  9s.  5d.  was  raised.  £4,090 
6s.  lid.  was  received  from  the  lords  of  the  treasury  for 
conveying  convicts  and  the  cost  of  criminal  prosecu- 
tions, and  £734  12s.  8d.  for  the  maintenance,  &c.,  of 
prisoners.  Fines  produced  £434  2s.  6|d. ;  and  £26  7s. 
4Jd.  was  received  from  the  inspectors  of  weights  and 
measures.  £215  16s.  was  received  from  the  governor 
of  the  gaol  for  carpets,  &c.  £650  was  borrowed  from 
the  Police  Superannuation  Fund ;  and  the  rest  of  the 
county  income  was  derived  from  various  rents,  and 
from  incidental  sources. 

The  repairs  of  bridges,  and  the  roads  at  the  ends  of 
them,  in  1852,  cost  the  county  £1,186  13s.  lOd.  The 
expenditure  for  materials  for  the  gaol  was  £436  2s.  Id. ; 
the  salaries  of  its  officers  amounted  to  £2,001  14s. ;  the 
clothing  and  bedding,  to  £302  Is.  4d. ;  new  work  at 
gaol,  to  £334  lis.  3d. ;  and  at  the  courts,  to  £29  4s.  lOd. 

At  the  winter  sessions,  5th  to  13th  January,  there 
were  73  prosecutions ;  at  the  spring  assizes,  2nd  to  13th 
March,  84 ;  at  the  Easter  sessions,  5th  to  20th  April, 
24;  at  the  Midsummer  sessions,  28th  June  to  24th 
July,  55 ;  at  the  summer  assizes,  26th  July  to  3rd  Au- 
gust, 30;  at  the  Michaelmas  sessions,  18th  to  23rd 
October,  54;  and  at  the  general  sessions,  at  various 
times,  35.     The  cost  of  the  whole  was  £4,117  16s.  3d. 

The  expenditure  for  apprehending  and  conveying 
1,484  prisoners  to  the  gaol  and  the  house  of  correction  | 
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was  £439  14s.  lOd. ;  for  maintenance  in  gaol,  &c.,  in- 
cluding firing,  lighting,  and  washing,  £1,305  8s.  2d. ; 
and  for  conveying  27  convicts  to  the  General  Peniten- 
tiary, Milbank,  &c.,  £72  16s.  lid. 

The  police  expenses  were  £1,501  5s.;  for  weights 
and  measures,  £101  2s.  Id. ;  for  advertising  and  print- 
ing, £136  lis.  lid. ;  for  law  officers,  £1,020  17s.  lOd. ; 
for  expenses  of  new  county  r^te,  £25  7s.  lOd. ;  and  for 
high  constable's  per  centage  on  Michaelmas  rate,  £15 
2s.  10|d. 

The  expenditure  for  Mr.  Favell,  coroner  for  Chester 
Ward,  was  £527  12s.  4d. ;  Mr.  Maynard,  for  Easing- 
ton  Ward,  £433  ISs.  5d.;  Mr.  Settle,  for  Stockton 
Ward,  £254  13s.  Id. ;  and  Mr.  Trotter,  for  Darlington 
Ward,  £249  8s.  7d.     Total,  £1,465  7s.  5d. 

The  outlay  for  the  support,  conveyance,  visiting,  and 
other  expenditure  for  33  lunatics  in  the  asylums  of  the 
county,  was  £762  13s.  lOd. 

The  miscellaneous  and  incidental  charges,  petty  dis- 
bursements, &c.,  amounted  to  £240  4s.  4d.  At  the 
close  of  the  year,  there  was  a  balance  of  £1,761  5s.  4d. 
due  to  the  county. 

The  number  of  prisoners  committed  to  the  gaol  and 
house  of  correction,  during  the  years  1849,  1850,  1851, 
and  1852,  was  as  follows  : — 

1850.  1351.  1852. 


1849. 

Debtors    144 lU 

Felonies  for  trial 271 280 

Misdemeanors  do 24 52 . 

Assaults 265 285, 

PoacHing 86 60 . 

Bastardy 35 34 . 

Smuggling 43 47 . 

Other  oflfences 512 466 . 

Vagrants 650 601 . 


.107 
.276, 
.  43 
.283 
.  66, 

41. 

40. 
502. 
606. 


.149 
.296 
.  50 
.261 
.  61 
47 
35 
.533 
504 


Total 


2030 


1939 


1953 


1936 


A  laudable  publicity  is  given  to  the  accounts  of  the 
county  treasurer,  which,  by  an  order  of  sessions,  are 
directed  **  to  be  printed  at  or  before  Easter  sessions  of 
each  year,"  and  a  copy  to  be  *^  distributed  to  every 
acting  magistrate,  and  to  each  person  in  the  commission 
of  the  peace  residing  in  the  county ;  to  the  county  trea- 
surer ;  to  each  chief  constable ;  and  to  the  officiating 
minister  of  every  church  or  chapel  in  the  county,  with 
a  request,  to  the  latter,  that  he  will  deposit  the  same  in 
the  vestry,  for  the  inspection  and  perusal  of  the  pa- 
rishioners." 
B  2 
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GENERAL  HISTORY  OF  THE: 


POOR  LAW  UNION'S. 


Under  the  provisions  of  the  "  Poor  Law  Amendment 
Act,"  the  county  of  Durham  was  apportioned  into  four- 
teen unions,  comprisiog  310  parishes. 

From  the  passing  of  the  first  poor-law,  the  14th  Eliz., 
c.  5  (1572),  the  amount  raised  in  poor-rates,  in  this 
county,  seems  to  have  fluctuated  according  to  circum- 
stances. The  average  oi  three  years,  ending  Easter, 
1750,  was  £7,143 ;  but  in  1785,  the  expenditure  had 
increased  to  £19,531,  and,  in  1803,  to  £51,966.  In 
1821,  when  the  population  of  the  county  was  207,673, 
the  amount  of  poor-rates  was  £97,618  12s.  At  the 
time  of  the  next  census  (1831),  the  population  was 
253,910,  and  the  poor-rates  £79,467.  These  returns 
included  the  detached  portions  of  the  county,  viz.,  Bed- 
lingtonshire,  Islandshire,  Norhamshire,.  and  Craike,  all 
of  which  are  now  separated  from  it.. 

The  fourteen  umons,  into  which  the  county  is  di- 
vided, are,  Auckland,  Chester-le-Street,  Darlington, 
Durham,  Easington,  Gateshead,  Houghton-le-Spring, 
Lanchester,  Sedgefield,  South  Shields,  Stockton,  Sun- 
derland, Teesdale,  and  Weardale.  The  amount  col- 
lected in  each^  for  the  year  ending  Lady-day,  1851, 
when  the  population  of  the  county  was  411,532,  was  as 
follows : — 

I^rom  Poor      Receipts  in 


Rates, 

Auckland' £7126    8 . 

Chester-le-Street  ....  6344    8 

Darlington 7025    0 , 

Durham 6708    1 . 

Easington    4176    6. 


Aid  of  Poor,         Total, 

.  £168    6 ..£7284  U 

...123  19 6468  7 

...«8    3 7268  3 

...188    8 6896  9 

...   11    6 4187  12 

Gateshead 12561    9 W9  13 12701  2 

Houghton-le-Spring. .  4061    8^ 26  12 4087  0 

Lanchester 3825    4 13    6 3838  9 

Sedgefield   2635    4 32    6 2667  9 

SouthShields 10286  15 148    7 10434  2 

Stockton 9784    2 349  12 10133  14 

Sunderland 13788  10 360    2 14148  12 

Teesdale 5714  14 194  12 6909  6 

Weardale   4863  14 88   % 4961  18 


The  amount  expended, 
relief  of  the  poor,  &c.,  was 

Iti'tnain'         Out' 
tenance,         relief, 

Auckland  £309    3 . .  £3631    9 . . 

Chester    ..  241    6.... 3006    0.. 

Darlington  386    6.... 2808    4.. 

Durham..  633  12.. ..3440    2.. 

Easington       69  18....   769  11.. 

Gateshead   909  14. ...6016  10.. 

Houghton     106    8....  2326    8.. 

Lanchester  339    5....  1621     9.. 

Sedgefield    124  17....  1167  11.. 

So.  Shields  765    8.. ..6418-    4.. 

Stockton  . .  440  19 ... .  4866  13 . . 

Sunderlandl376  16. ...8925    2.. 

Teesdale..  323    8.. ..3374  17.. 

Weardale     145    2.. ..2739    7,. 


in  the  same  period,  for  tEc 


Connected 
with  Relief, 

£694  8. 
..  497  15. 
..2027  11. 
..  860  10. 
..  710  7. 
..1637  10. 
..  386  12. 
..1234  6. 
..  285  8. 
..1376  10. 
.,1611  16. 
..2453  13. 
..  608  13. 
..   643    7. 


Other 
♦  Chargea.f 
.  £2153  0.. 
...1714  6.. 
...2810  10.. 
...2027  4.. 
.  1430  2.. 
...3389  16".. 
...1319  16.. 
...1274  17.. 
...1011  3.. 
...1933  13.. 
.3261  8.. 
...387L  17.. 
...1812  13.. 
...   890  14.. 


Total. 

£6788    0' 

.   6468    5 

.   8031  n 

.   6861    8 

,    2959  18 

11962    9 

4138    4 

4469  17 

2588  19 

10482  \S 

10170  16 

16626    8 

6119  11 

4418  10* 


Total  £97,800    3       £2,061  14>       £99,861  17 


•  These  expenses  include  the  salaries  of  all'  poor-law  officers  (as- 
sistant overseers  and  coUectors  excepted),  the  repayment  of  money 
borrowed,  for  building  and  altering  workhouses,  the  costs  for  the 
maintenancerof  lunatics  in  asylums,  for  extra  medical  relief  and  fees, 
and  for  the  burial  of  paupers. 

t  Including  costs  of  proceedings  at  law  or  in  equity;  constables* 
expeosoa  and  costs  of  proceedings,  before  justicea;.  vaccination  feea^; 


Total  £6,050    1   £51,088    7  £15,027    6   £28,9007  1    £101,066  11 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  was  also  expended,  in 
medical  relief,  in  Auckland  union,  £110  10s.  ;•  in  Ches- 
ter-le-Street union,  £66  Is.  ;  in  Darlington  union, 
£203  10s. ;  in  Durham  union,  £102  16s. ;  in  Easing- 
ton union,.  £70 ;  in  Gateshead  union,  £277  6s. ;  m 
Houghton-le-Spring  union,  £100  10s. ;  in  Lanchester 
union,  £56 ;  in  Sedgefield  union,  £70 ;  in  South  Shields 
union,  £218  4s. ;  in  Stockton  union,  £302  8s. ;  in  Sun- 
derland union,  £423  6s. ;  in  Teesdale  union,  £169  68. ; 
and  in  Weardale  iinion,  £113  4s, 

From  a  comparison  of  the  accounts  of  the  years  end- 
ing at  Michaelmas,  1850  and  1861  respectively,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  amount  expended  for  in-maintenance  and 
out-door  relief  was,  in  the  former  year,  £63,747,  and, 
in  the  latter,  £68,797 ;,  shewing  a  decrease  of  £4,960, 
or  above  7f  per  cent. 

There  were  in  the  receipt  of  in-door  relief,  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1862,  under  the  description  of  "  able- 
bodied  and  their  children,"  6  married  men  and  7  mar- 
ried women,  13  other  men,  106  other  women,  77 
illegitimate  children,  and  60  other  children  under  16 
years  of  age.     Of  those  "  not  ablcrbodied,"  there  were 

payments  on  account  of  the  Rfegistration  Act ,'  payments  under  the 
Parochial  Assessments  Act,  and  loans  repaid  under  the  same ;  pay- 
ments for  or  towards  the  county,  hundred,  or  borough  rate,  or  police 
rate ;  expenses  allowed  in  respect  of  parliamentary  or  municipal  re- 
gistration, and  cost  of  jury  lists ;  repairs  of  parish  property ;  expenses 
under  the  Nuisances  Removal  and.Diseases  Prevention  Acts,  and  also* 
under  the  regulations  of  the  general  board  of  health,  &c.,  ftc 
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18  married  men  and  15  married  women,  307  other 
men,  198  other  women,  24  illegitimate  children,  36 
other  children,  and  212  orphans  or  other  children  re- 
lieved without  parents.  Of  lunatics,  there  were  50 
men,  48  women,  and  6  children.  There  was  also  1 
▼agrant  relieved  in  the  workhouse ;  making  a  total  of 
1,175. 

At  the  same  date,  there  were  in  the  receipt  of  out- 
door relief,  of  "able-bodied"  and  their  families,  308 
adult  males,  relieved  on  account  of  their  own  sickness, 
accident,  or  infirmity  ;  29,  on  account  of  the  same  or  of 
funerals  in  their  families;  30  on  account  of  want  of 
work,  &c. ;  387  married  women;  924  children  below 
the  age  of  16 ;  1,703  widows ;  3,9  J  9  children  dependent 
upon  widows ;  108  single  women  without  children ;  91 
illegitimate  children,  and  54  of  their  mothers ;  54  wives 
and  152  children  relieved  on  account  of  the  husbands 
being  in  gaol,  &c. ;  20  wives  and  46  children  of  sol- 
diers, sailors,  and  marines ;  and  38  wives  and  313  chil- 
dren of  non-resident  parties.  Of  "  not  able-bodied," 
there  were  1,630  men,  4,326  women,  449  of  their  chil- 
dren, and  526  orphans.  Of  lunatics,  there  were  55 
men,  55  women,  and  4  children.     86  vagrants  were 


relieved  out  of  the  work-houses;  making  a  total  of 
15,733.  The  net  total  of  persons  receiving  in-door  and 
out-door  relief,  after  deducting  persons  entered  on  both 
the  lists,  &c.,  was  16,908. 

The  decrease  in  the  number  of  persons  receiving 
relief*  on  the  1st  of  January,  1852,  on  that  of  the  same 
date  of  the  previous  year,  was  307,  or  1*8  per  cent. 

There  were,  on  an  average,  36  boys  and  29  girli 
under  IG  years  of  age,  and  32  boys  and  29  girls  above 
that  age,  attending  the  schools  of  the  union  workhouses 
in  the  county,  during  the  half-year  ending  Lady-day, 
1851.  In  that  year,  £36  10s.  was  paid  to  the  Sunder* 
land  board  of  guardians  from  the  parliamentary  grant  in 
respect  of  the  salaries  of  teachers* 

In  the  year  ending  September  29,  1851,  there  were 
5,587  children  under  one  year  old,  and  2,003  abovie 
that  age,  vaccinated  in  the  county  of  DuAam,  by  7& 
practitioners  appointed  for  the  purpose  by  the  various 
unions. 

Though  shipping  masters  have  been  appointed  at  the 
ports  of  Sunderland  and  Shields,  for  facilitating  emi-* 
gration,  the  unions  of  this  county  have  not  found  ii 
necessary  to  avail  themselves  of  their  assistance^  ' 


aEMRAL  CHAEITIES  OF  TIE  COUKTY. 


Prom  an-  early  period,  it  has  been  usual,  in  the  county 
of  Durham,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  for  pious  or  charier]' 
table  persons  to  settle  or  demise  money,  property, 
rent-charges,  and  other  proceeds,  for  the  purpose  of 
•upporting  ihe  poor,  endowing  schools,  providing 
eh>thing,  &c.,  in  particular  districts  or  localities,  or  for 
extending  and  improving  the  means  alieady  in  exist- 
ance  for  carrying  out  these  objects.  Many  of  the 
charities  remain  in  operation  to  the  present  day ;  some  of 
them  improved  by  the  kindred  spirit  of  their  managers, 
others  allowed  to  dwindle  into  insignificance,  not  a  few 
appropriated  by  the  cupidity  of  individuals,  and  some 
of  them  lost  in  a  manner  which  cannot  now  be  traced. 
For  the  preservation  and  good  management  of  the  im- 
mense amount  of  property  involved  in  these  endow- 
ments, an  act  was  passed,^  58  Geo.  III.,  e.  91.,   *^  lor 

*  Even  with  all  their  powers  and  means  of  appliance,  the  coimnis- 
•ioQera  frequently  met  with  difficulties  in<  the  course  of  their  enqui- 
ries, which  would  have  been  insurmountable  to  private  investigation. 
In  their  concluding  report,  they  stated  that  several  charities  had  re-- 
mained  unexamined-  on  the  ground  of  special  visitors  having  bee& 


appointing  commissioners  to  inquire  concerning  chari^ 
ties  in  England,  for  the  education  of  the  poor;''  and 
another,  59  Geo.  III.,  c.  81,  to  amend  the  previous 
act,  "  and  to  extend  the  powers  thereof  to  other  chari^ 
ties  in  England  and   Wales."     Both  these  acts  were 
continued  by  others,  5  Geo.  IV.,  c.  58,  and  10  Geo. 
IV.,  c  57.      In  pursuance  of  their  provisions,  com^ 
missioners  were  appointed,   whose  labours  were  eon- 
tinued  during  a  series  of  years,  and  whose  voluminous 
reports  tended  materially  to  elucidate  this  hitherto  little- 
known  subject.      So  important  was  this  inquiry  con-- 
sidered,    that  another  act,    5  and  6   Wm.   IV.,   was* 
passed,  *^  (or  appointing  commissioners  to  continue  the~ 
inquiries  concerning  charities  m  Ekigland  and  Wales, 
until  the  1st  day  of  March,  1-8'S7."     In  that  year,  the 

concluding  report  appeared.*      in  common  with  the^ 

■   -         -  > 

appointed  by  the  founders,  afid  from  other  Unspecified  causes.  It 
may  be  added,  that  some  of  those  who  hold  the  management  of  cha- 
rities in  the  present  day,  are  not  less  chary  in  affording  the  means  of 
publicity  than  their  predecessors,  and  to  which  a  special  reference  may 
be  hereafter-  made,   Th«  -commissioaers  reconusMnded  that  a  safe  plaM^^ 
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charities  of  other  counties,  cities,  and  towns  of  England 
and  Wales,  those  of  Durham,  both  general  and  local, 
were  carefully  investigated,  and  the  result?  placed  on 
record.  From  this  authentic  source  of  information,  it 
is  intended  to  collect  the  materials  for  an  account  of 
each  of  the  parochial  and  other  charities  in  the  county, 
with  a  statement  of  such  changes,  modifications,  and 
jadditionnl  particulars  as  have  occurred  since  the  date 
of  the  commissioners'  reports,  so  far  as  they  can  be 
procured.  These  accounts  will  be  arranged  with  their 
respective  localities.  There  are,  however,  some  which, 
from  their  general  character,  require  a  separate  notice. 

LORD  CREWE'S  CHARITIES. 

Foremost  in  the  list  of  endowments  for  benevolent 
purposes,  the  princely  bequest  of  Nathaniel  Lord 
Crewe,  Bishop  of  Durham  (see  pages  78-80)  claims 
peculiar  attention,  as  well  from  its  amount  as  from  the 
wide  range  of  objects  to  which  its  salutary  benevolence 
has  been  applied.  That  prelate,  by  will,  dated  June 
9^9  1720,  gave  to  five  trustees,  viz.,  the  Hon.  John 
Montague,  D.D.,  dean  of  Durham;  the  Kev.  John 
Dolben,  D.D  ,  prebendary  of  Durham ;  the  Rev  John 
Morley,  D.D.,  rector  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford ;  the 
Rev.  William  Lupton,  D.D.,  and  the  Rev.  Ihomas 
Eden,  LL.D.,  prebendaries  of  Durham,  their  heirs  and 
assigns,  all  his  manors  of  Bambrough  and  Blanchland, 
in  the  counties  of  Northumberland  and  Durham,  with 
tlieir  appurtenances,  and  also  the  advowsons  of  the 
churches  of  Bambrough  and  Shotley,  and  all  other 
manors,  advowsons,  fishings,  tithes,  lands,  &c.,  in  Bam- 
brough, Blanchland,  Thornton,  Sunderland  (North), 
Shorston,  Fleatham,  Beadnell,  Berwick,  Burton,  New- 
ham,  Bradford,  Fryars  Lucker,  Waringford,  Mousin, 
Warington,  Tuggle,  Bugle,  Shildon^  Haddery  Burn, 
Shotley,  Westhaugh-head,  Westhaugh-foot,  East- 
)taugh-head,  Easthaugh-foot,  Thornton,  Edmund's 
Hill,  Hunston worth.  Holy  Island,  and  Norham,  which 
he  had  lately  purchased,  und  were  then  of  the  yearly 
value  of  £1,312  13s.  5d.,  on  such  trusts  as  he  should 
^hereinafter  direct*  He  ordered  that  whenever  any  one, 
or  two  at  the  most,  of  the  trustees  for  the  time  being, 
3hould  happen  to  die,  the  survivors  shopld,  within  three 

of  deposit  for  deeds  of  donors,  &€.,  should  be  provided.  The  cha- 
nties described  in  this  report,  in  addition  to  those  in  the  report  of 
January*  1830,  were  HartweU's  charity,  in  the  city  of  Durham ;  Hos- 
pital of  St.  James,  Gatehead ;  Greatham  Hospital,  and  Parkhurst's 
4.1ms-house,  in  the  parish  of  Greatham ;  Free  Grammar  ai^d  Alms- 
house of  Kepier,  in  the  parish  of  Houghton-le-Spring ;  a  sphool  in  the 


months,  elect  one  or  more  clergyman  or  clergj'men, 
and  no  other  persons,  to  be  trustee  or  trustees  in  the 
place  of  him  or  them  so  dying,  so  as  such  trustees 
should  never  exceed  five  in  number,  the  rector  of  Lin- 
coln College  for  the  time  being  always  to  be  one ;  and 
that  the  survivors  should,  within  three  months  after 
such  election,  convey  the  said  trust-estates  to  the  use 
of  themselves  and  the  new  trustees.  He  further  di^ 
rected  that  the  trustees  for  the  time  being  should  be 
paid  for  all  the  charges  they  should  be  put  to  in  the 
execution  of  the  trusts  of  his  will,  and  that  none  of 
them  should  be  answerable  for  the  acts  or  defaults  of 
the  other ;  and  he  also  gave  all  the  residue  of  his  per- 
sonal estate  (after  providing  for  the  objects  specified  in 
his  will)  to  his  said  trustees,  to  be  by  them  applied  to 
such  charitable  uses  as  they,  or  the  major  part  of  them, 
should  from  time  to  time  think  fit.  Under  these  regu- 
lations, successive  trustees  have  been  appointed,  and 
conveyances  effected;  the  present  trustees  being  the 
Ven.  Charles  Thorp,  archdeacon  of  Durham ;  the  Rev. 
the  rector  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford;  the  Rev. 
W.  N.  Darnell,  rector  of  Stanhope;  the  Hev.  H.  G 
Liddell,  rector  of  Easington ;  and  the  Rev.  L  D.  Clark, 
Eelford. 

The  annual  payments  specifically  provided  for  by 
Lord  Crewe's  will,  and  paid  up  at  the  date  of  the  com- 
missioners' report,  are  as  follow !  — 

To  12  exhibitioners  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford  (under- 
graduates), natives  of  the  diocese  of  Durham  in  the 
first  instance,  or  of  Northallertonshire,  Howdonshire, 
Leicestershire,  or  Oxfordshire,  £20  each  -         £240    0    0 

To  the  incumbent  of  Bambrough  church  •        -        -    40    0    0 

To  the  incumbent  of  St.  Andrew  Auckland      •        -        -    30    0    0 

For  the  augmentation  of  12  poor  liyings  in  the  diocese  of 
Durham,  £10  each  (now  paid  to  the  11  following,  viz., 
Barnard  Castle,  Castle  Eden,  Fittington,  St.  Helen 
Auckland,  St,  Mary-le  Bow  in  Durham,  Darlington, 
Grindon,  Hamstcrlcy,  WittoU'le-Wear,  Hartlepool, 
and  Lanchester         .......  no    0    0 

To  the  ministers  of  four  livings  belonging  to  Lincoln  Col- 
lege, viz..  All  Saints  and  St.  Michael's  in  Oxford, 
Twyford  in  Buckinghamshire,  and  Combe  in  Oxford- 
shire, for  catechising  youth,  £10  each        .        .        •    40    0    0 

To  make  up  the  sum  of  £10  each  to  eight  poor  scholars  of 
Trap  and  Marshall,  lincoln  College,  and  to  the  Bible 
clerk         -        •        - 24    68 

To  the  rector  of  do.  *        *        .        .        .        .        .20    00 


Carried  forward       £604    6    8 


parish  of  Middleton-in-Teesdale ;  a  school  in  the  parish  of  Norham ; 
HartweU's  school  and  Weardale  schools  in  the  parish  of  Stanhope; 
Peareth's  school  in  the  parish  of  Washington  and  township  of  Usworth ; 
and  the  Maritime  Institution,  in  the  parish  of  Bishopwearmouth. 

♦  The  personal  property  of  Lord  Crewe  appears  not  to  have  ex- 
ceeded £800  or  £400, 
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'    BnmgM  fonrixd       £504    6 

ToISfeUowBofLinedlnConego 150    0 

To  eight  almB-people  in  Bishop  Ckmn'i  alms-houses  in 
Diiiham,  40b.  each,  and  to  the  nnzse  an  ^M^*^lt'ftna] 
pajment  of  20s.        ....... 

To  four  alms-people  in  Bishop  Cosin's  alms-houses  at  Bi- 
shop Auckland,  the  yearly  sum  directed  by  the  donor, 
and  an  addition  thereto  of  an  equal  sum    - 
To  six  alms-women  in  Brackley,  and  two  in  Hinton, 
Northamptonshire    .......16 

To  the  schoolmaster  of  Newbold  Yerdon,  Leicestershire    20 
To  the  trustees  of  the  hundred  of  Sparkenhoe,  in  the  same 
county,  for  the  relief  of  widows  and  orphans  of  poor 
clergymen  deceased  ......    lo 

To  the  trustees  of  a  school  at  DaTentry,  Northamptonshire     6 


8 
0 


17    0    0 


-    16    0    0 


0 
0 


0 
0 


0 
0 


0 
0 


£789    6    8 


The  will  goes  on  to  recite  that  the  Lady  Stawell  had 
a  rent-charge  of  £SSO  per  annum  issuing  out  of  the 
bishop's  manors  and  lands,  and  directs  that,  after  her 
decease,  jE^OO  yearly  should  be  paid  to  the  chancellor, 
masters,  and  scholars  of  the  university  of  Oxford^  for 
such  purposes  as  they  should  appoint;  £100  yearly  to 
the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  city  of  Durham,  to  be 
applied  by  them  in  placing  out  as  apprentices  such  poor 
children  of  that  city  as  they  shall  direct;  £80  yearly  to 
a  schoolmaster  at  Bishop  Auckland  (now  paid  to  die 
master  of  the  Barrington  school),  for  teaching  30  poor 
boys  of  that  town  gratis :  and  £80  yearly  (now  increased 
to  j€60)  for  clothing  such  SO  poor  boys,  and  who  have 
been  hence  called  "  blue-coat  boys/' 

Dr.  Sharp's  Gift— The  Rev.  John  Sharp,  D.D., 
perpetual  curate  of  Bambrough,  prebendary  of  Durham, 
and  appointed  a  trustee  of  Lord  Crewe's  charities  in 
1758,  by  indenture  of  bargain  and  sale  (enrolled  in  the 
court  of  Chancery),  bearing  date  November  1 8,  1788, 
gave  certain  messuages  and  lands  in  Bambrough  to  the 
trustees  for  the  support  and  reparations  of  the  great 
tower  of  Bambrough  Castle.*  The  objects  of  repair 
were  to  be,  1st,  the  conductor  from  the  gold  point 
above  the  said  tower  to  the  bottom  of  the  well,  and  the 
chain  which  hung  down  into  the  said  well;  2nd,  the 
roof  and  chimneys  of  the  great  tower;  Srd,  the  windows 
of  the  said  tower;  4th,  the  fire-proof  work  in  the  ceil** 


ings  of  the  said  tower ;  5th,  the  great  clock  in  the 
south  turret ;  and,  6th,  the  well-machine,  bath,  pumps, 
troughs,  cisterns,  water-pipes,  and  drains.  Any  sur- 
plus which  might  arise  was  to  be  applied  to  the  repairs 
of  the  tower  and  its  furniture  in  such  manner  as  the 
trustees  should  think  fit 

By  will,  dated  April  17,  1792,  Dr.  Sharp  bequeathed 
£1,261  6s.  9 id.  for  the  purchase  of  land  or  stock  for 
the  perpetual  repairs  of  the  tower.  The  testator,  in  his 
life  time,  having  applied  £365  15s.,  part  of  this  sum, 
in  the  purchase  of  land,  the  remaining  .£895  lis.  9 id. 
was,  on  March  23,  1797,  applied  in  the  purchase  of 
£1,756  Is.  2d.  three  per  cent,  consols,  which  was 
assigned  to  the  trustees  of  the  chari^. 

The  total  income  applicable  to  the  purposes  declared 
in  the  will  of  Lord  Crewe  was^  according  to  the  com* 
missioners'  report — 


Rental  of  the  eatatea  in  Bambrough  and  Norham     -       £5,496  17 
Do.  do.  in  Blanchland,  Shotley,  &c.      -  2,093  IS 

KentoffiaheryatTweedmouth 200    0 

Paid  by  tena9ta  at  Bambrough,  in  lieu  of  aervicea  they 
^  are  bound  to  perform  in  caaea  of  ahipwreck,  auch 
aenricea  not  having  been  required  or  performed      -      SS    S 
Di^idenda  on  atock       -•.....     253    9 


6 

6 
0 


4 
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*  Dr.  Sharp  had  previously,  at  hia  own  charge,  repaired  and  ren- 
dered thia  tower  habitable,  and  had  introduced  auch  other  improye- 
menta  aa  were  neceasary  for  making  the  caatle  a  centre  for  that 
extenaiTe  ayatem  of  charity  which  it  haa  now  become.  When  he 
commenced  hia  reatoratioDB,  aaya  Mr.  W.  S.  Gibaon,  **the  inner 
baUey  waa  nearly  buried  in  the  sand,  which  had  also  penetrated  the 
eha^lber8  of  the  caatle.  The  works  of  restoration  comprised  the 
adaptation  of  the  keep  to  the  purposes  of  an  official  residence,  for  the 
doe  tuperintendence  of  the  Bambrough  charities ;  alao  the  eompletion 
ef  buildinga  for  the  achoola  and  the  other  benevolent  xnatitutiona  I 
VOL.  I. 


Total    £8,126    8    8 

The  property  derived  firom  Dn  Sharp  produced 
j£40  17s.  in  rents,  and  £69  from  stock  in  the  three  per 
cent,  consols. 

After  the  payment  of  the  items  specified  in  Lord 
Crewe's  will,  and  other  necessary  out-goings,  the  resU 
due  of  the  income  is  applied  for  such  charitable  purposes 
as  the  trustees  for  the  time  being  think  most  beneficial, 
but  more  particularly  for  such  as  occur  within  the  dio- 
cese of  Durham.  To  carry  out  those  objects,  it  was 
found  necessary  that  one  or  more  of  the  trustees  should 
reside  at  Bambrough  Castle;  and  in  January,  1794,  a 
resolution  was  passed,  ordering  that  every  trustee 
should  be  allowed  j£4t  48.  for  every  journey  between 
Bambrough  and  Durham,  and  so  in  proportion  for  any 

greater  or  less  distance,  on  the  business  of  the  trust ; 

'  - 

there ;  the  renewal  and  preservation  of  the  square  and  circular  towers* 
and  the  other  buildings  which  form  the  south-eastern  front  of  the 
caatle ;  and  of  the  curtain  walla,  batUementa,  and  ramparta,  around 
the  caatle,  the  gate  tower,  and  tbe  passage  beyond  ;  and  the  erection 
of  the  battery  platform  towards  the  sea.  These  portions  are  almoat 
entirely  new  work.  There  are  remains  on  the  north  and  north-west 
of  very  old  outworks  which  ran  round  the  ridge  of  the  precipitous 
cliff:  there  are  alao  a  postern  and  aally  port  on  the  aame  side,  defended 
by  a  double  waU.  It  waa  not  neceaaary  to  renew  thcae  outworka  and 
defencea." 

8  2 
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'ttiid  that  Wheh  atty  trtistfie  shoald  ke^  house  at  the 
t^tle,  he  should  be  allowed  10s.  per  day  (the  same 
'bum  only  to  be  allowed  when  there  shoald  be  two  or 
'more  trustees)  towards  such  contingent  expenses  of 
hospitality  as  should  arise.  The  cost  of  housekeeping 
at  the  castle  is  defrayed  by  each  trustee,  except  so  far 
as  he  may  be  supplied  with  milk  from  the  farm,  rabbits 
from  the  sand-hills,  fruit  and  vegetables  from  the  gar* 
den,  land  coals  from  the  charity-estate. 

One  of  the  purposes  to  which  the  charity  has  been 
directed  by  the  trustees  is  the  augmentation  of  small 
livings.  The  average  annual  payment  under  this  head, 
according  to  the  commissioners*  report,  was  i£293  6s. 
8d.  In  contributions  towards  building  and  enlarging 
bhurches,  8fc.,  the  average  was  £295. 

The  annual  payments  made  to  diiSerent  schools  ^  in 
addition  to  those  directed  by  the  donor,  and  those 
established  at  Bambrough  and  Blanchland,  was  £263 
5s.  In  Bambrough  Castle  two  rooms  are  appropriated, 
the  one  for  a  boys'  school,  and  the  other  for  a  school 
for  girls.  The  master  and  mistress  have  both  apart- 
ments in  the  castle;  the  former  receiving  a  salary  of 
j675,  and  the  latter  jf  30  per  annum.  To  these  schools 
all  the  children  of  poor  persons  in  the  parish  of  Bam- 
brough are  admitted,  and  taught  on  the  national  sys- 
tem without  any  charge,  and  ere  supplied  with  books 
and  stationery.  The  annual  expense  of  supporting 
these  schools,  books,  and  rewards,  is  about  ^160. 

In  July,  1Y97,  a  resolution  was  passed  to  take  12 
poor  girls  as  boarders  into  the  castle.  This  number  is 
now  increased  to  30,  who  are  selected  by  the  trustees, 
provided  with  board,  lodging,  and  washing,  and  com- 
pletely clothed.  They  are  taken  between  the  ages  of  7 
and  9,  and  are  allowed  to  remain  till  they  are  16,  or  fit 
to  go  out  to  service.  They  are  taught  reading,  writing, 
accounts,  needle-work,  and  spinning  in  the  school,  with 
the  other  girls ;  and  out  of  school  they  are  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  matron,  who  instructs  them  in 
washinir  and  other  household  business  5  and  when  any 
of  the  trustees  is  resident  at  the  castle,  two  of  the 
boarders  ore  taken  in  rotation  into  the  house  to  assist, 
and  learn  the  nature  of  domestic  service.  When  they 
are  of  a  proper  age,  they  are  generally  placed  out  in 
service,  and  the  trustees  use  their  endeavours  to  obtain 
good  situations  for  them.  On  going  out,  they  are'sup- 
plied  wiih  clothes,  and  each  of  Uiem  receives  the  sum 
of  jS2  I  2s;  and  if,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  they  are 
found  to  have  continued  in  service,  and  to  have  borne 
a  good  character,  they  receive  £l  Is.  each,  and  a  pre- 


sent of  books.  The  average  annual  expenses  of  thb 
establishment  are  stated  at  £285  8s.,  which,  after  de- 
ducting j£27  19s.  9d.  received  for  work  done,  leaves  a 
net  cost  of  £257  8s.  Sd. 

Two  schools  are  likewise  supported  in  Blanchland  : 
a  boya'  scnool,  kept  by  a  master,  who  receives  a  salary 
of  £50  per  annum,  and  has  the  use  of  a  house  belong- 
ing to  the  charity  estate  rent-free;  and  a  school  for 
girls,  the  mistress  of  which  receives  a  salary  of  j£20, 
and  has  the  use  of  a  house  and  garden.  In  these 
schools  all  the  poor  children  of  Blanchland  are  admit- 
ted and  instructed  without  any  charge.  The  scholars 
are  also  supplied  with  books  and  stationery,  and  CQpls 
are  provided  for  the  master  and  mistress.  The  annual 
expense  of  these  schools  is  stated  at  about  /95  or  £lOO. 

The  donations  towards  the  building  and  endowment 
of  schools,  and  houses  for  schoolmasters,  are  estimated 
at  £116  per  annum. 

The  exhibitions  for  students  at  the  universities  were 
stated,  in  the  commissioners'  report,  at  i  60  per  annum. 
Since  that  time,  five,  of  £20  each,  have  been  appro- 
priated at  Durham  university. 

In  placing  out  apprentices  from  the  schools  of  New- 
castle, Gateshead,  Sunderland,  Bishopwearmouth,  and 
South  Shields,  and  in  allowances  to  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  clergymen  of  the  diocese  of  Durham,  ^75 
per  annum  was  stated  as  the  average. 

The  average  expenditure  under  the  head  of  annuities 
and  casual  donations  was  ^^517  14s.  8d. ;  and  the  sub- 

» 

scriptions  and  donations  to  charitable  institutions  ave- 
raged i450  18s. 

The  trustees  have  adopted  the  following  modes  of 
affording  relief  to  the  poor  of  Bambrough,  8fc.  In 
1797,  a  shop  was  established  for  the  sale  of  meal  and 
flour,  for  which  purpose  a  quantity  of  barley,  oats,  and 
pease  are  purchased  of  the  tenants  of  the  charity  estates 
at  the  market  price,  each  tenant  being  obliged  to  fur- 
nish a  proportional  quantity.  The  grain  is  ground  at 
a  windmill,  erected  close  to  the  castle  walls;  and  the 
meal  is  sold  to  such  of  the  poor  as  are  recommended 
by  any  respectable  neighbour,  at  little  more  than  the 
prime  cost  of  the  grain  before  it  was  ground.  Proper 
regulations  are  made  for  preventing  persons  from  pnr-^ 
chasing  for  sale,  by  limiting  them  to  the  quantity  re- 
quired for  their  respective  fimilies.  The  quantity  sold 
amounts  to  about  i900  per  annum;  and  the  annual 
cost  to  the  charity  is  stated  at  about  i  85 

The  trustees  have  also  established  a  shop  for  cheese, 
grocery,  and  articles  of  that  nature,  from  which  the 
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floor  lire  supplied  in  the  same  manner  as  at  the  meal- 
shop,  and  subject  to  the  like  regulations.  The  value 
of  the  goods  sold  is  about  £800  a  year ;  and  the  pro- 
duce is  generally  sufficient  to  cover  the  expenditure. 

There  is  also  a  dispensary  and  surgery  in  the  caslle ; 
tAd  a  salary  of  jf  85  10s.  per  annum  is  paid  to  a  surgeon 
for  attending  twice  a  week,  giving  advice  and  surgical 
assistance,  and  dispensing  medicine  to  such  poor  per- 
sons as  apply  under  a  recommendation  from  any 
respectable  inhabitant  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  an- 
nual expense  of  drugs  and  medicine,  and  of  an  attendant 
in  the  surgery,  is  about  £60. 

A  midwife  is  engaged  to  attend  poor  lying-in  women 
in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  there  is  a  supply  of  child- 
bed linen  in  the  castle,  which  is  lent  out  to  such  per- 
sons as  are  considered  fit  objects  of  the  charity,  each  of 
whom  receives,  at  the  same  time,  the  sum  of  Ss.  6d. 
These  expenses,  including  a  salary  of  £20  to  the 
midwife,  are  between  £S0  and  £40  per  annum. 

Milk  from  the  trustees*  farm  is  distributed  to  the 
poor  of  Bambrough  nearly  throughout  the  year,  at  an 
expense  of  from  £10  to  £15;  and  beef  is  given  at 
Christmas  to  the  amount  of  about  £20.  Coal  is  deli- 
vered annually  at  Eambrough,  North  Sunderland,  and 
Blanchland,  to  17  poor  families  in  each  place.  At 
Blanchland,  meat  to  the  amount  of  £10  is  distributed 
yearly  at  Christmas ;  and  there  is  also  a  supply  of  child- 
bed linen  kept.  About  £160  per  annum  is  bestowed, 
in  stated  payments,  on  the  poor  of  these  townships. 

Assistance  in  Cases  of  Wreck. — "The  manor  of 
Bambrough,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  trust- 
estate,''  the  commissioners  say,  in  their  report,  '*is 
situated  on  the  coast  of  a  bay  formed  by  Holy  Island 
and  North  Sunderland  point,  which  are  distant  from 
each  other  about  eight  miles.  This  bay  is  fully  ex- 
posed to  the  north-east  wind,  which  is  frequently  very 
tempestuous ;  and  the  danger  to  the  navigation  is  much 
increased  by  the  numerous  islands,  which  extend  seve- 
ral miles,  the  nearest  being  about  two  miles  from  the 
shore.  The  accidents  which  often  occurred  on  this 
inclement  coast  attracted  the  attention  of  the  trustees, 
and  principally  induced  them  to  make  Bambrough 
Castle  a  place  of  occasional  residence.  They  have 
ready  in  the  castle  such  implements  as  are  required  to 
give  assistance  to  stranded  vessels,  rooms  to  receive  any 
property  which  may  be  saved,  and  clothing  for  the 
shipwrecked  sailors,  who  are  also  supplied  with  the 
means  of  returning  to  their  homes.  They  have  also 
procured  a  life-boat  for  the  fishermen  of  Holy  Island, 


and  give  them  rewards  for  the  use  of  it  in  cases  of  dis-- 
tress.  During  the  continunnce  of  fogs,  which  are  fre- 
quent and  sudden,  a  gun  is  fired  at  short  intervals,  and 
a  patrol  is  stationed  on  the  shore  in  tempestuous  nights, 
to  give  alarm  in  case  of  ships  requiring  assistance,  and 
to  act  as  a  guide  to.  any  persons  cast  on  shore.  The 
trustees  covenant  also  with  the  tenants  of  the  estate, 
that  they  shaH  furnish  carts,  horses,  and  men,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  respective  farms,  to  protect  and  bring 
away  whatever  can  be  saved  from  the  wrecks." 

The  harbour  at  North  Sunderland  has  been  improved 
by  lengthening  the  pier,  and  building  a  breakwater,  as 
a  shelter  from  the  south-east,  at  a  cost  of  about  £5,000. 
The  annual  expense  attending  it  is  stated  at  about  £65. 

The  average  yearly  expenditure  for  the  establishment 
at  the  castle  is  about  £570 ;  and  the  incidental  expenses 
connected  with  the  management  of  the  charity  amount 
to  nearly  an  equal  sum.  The  entire  outlay  appears, 
fiom  the  above  detail,  to  be  between  £5,000  and 
£6,000.  The  trustees  meet  at  least  four  times  a  year, 
for  the  purpose  of  transacting  such  business  as  may  be 
required;  and  they  examine  and  audit  the  accounts 
half-yearly  in  January  and  July,  copies  thereof  having 
been  previously  sent  to  each  of  them.  They  present 
to  the  livings  of  Bambrough,  Blanchland,  and  Shotley, 
as  ihey  become  vacant. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  arrangements,  as  above 
given  from  the  commissioners'  report,  are  subject  to 
such  modifications  as  the  trustees  may  from  time  ta 
time  think  proper. 

BISHOP  BARRINGTON'S  CHARITIES. 

Charity  fob   Schools   in   the  County  of  Dub- , 

HAM. — By  an  act  of  parliament,  41  Geo.  III.,  for  in* 

closing  certain  moors  in  the  townships  of  Framwellgate 

and  Wilton  Gilbert,  and  in  the  manors  of  Chester  and 

Lanchester,  one  forty-eighth  part  of  the  lands,  and  one 

twenty-fourth  part  of  their  value,  were  allotted  to  the' 

Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  Shute,  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham,' 

and  his  successors,  as  lords  of  the  said  manors ;  and  by 

another  act  of  the  same  session,  the  said  twenty-fourthi 

was  vested  in  the  bishop  as  trustee  for  the  establishment 

and  maintenance  of  schools  for  the  religious  and  vir-} 

tuous  education  of  poor  children  of  the  county  of  Dur-» 

ham ;  the  government  of  such  schools  to  be  vested  *>in^ 

the  bishop  as  president,   the  lord   lieutenant  of  theh 

county,  two  knights  of  the  shire  for  the  time  being,  and 

such    otlier  persons   as    should,   within   six   months 
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after  the  passing  of  the  act,  become  subscribers.  The 
income  arising  from  this  property  haying  been  found 
insufficient  for  the  establishment  of  schools,  an  act  of 
parliament,  8  Geo.  lY.,  was  passed,  enabling  the  bishop 
to  apply  the  funds  of  the  charity  to  the  assistance  of 
such  schools  as  were  then  or  might  afterwards  be  esta- 
blished. At  the  time  of  the  commissioners'  inquiry, 
the  annual  income  was  £83  6s.  8d. ;  and  sums  yarying 
from  £5  to  £100  haye  been  applied  in  building,  enlarg- 
ing, and  r.epairing  schools  and  school-houses  in  different 
parts  of  the  diocese,  under  the  direction  of  the  bishop 
for  the  time  being,  according  to  recommendations  re- 
ceiyed  from  a  committee  for  the  encouragement  of  pa- 
rochial schools. 

Charity  for  Schools  on  thb  Madras  Ststbm  in 
THB  Diocese  op  Durham. — By  his  will,  dated  Decem- 
ber 10,  1825,  Bishop  Barrington  bequeathed  £S,000  to 
be  applied  by  his  executors,  George  Viscount  Barring- 
ton,  William  Keppel  Barrington,  and  Augustus  Bar- 
rington, as  they  should  think  most  adyisable,  "  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  a  school  or  schools  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  poor  children  of  the  diocese  of  Durham,  accord- 
ing to  the  Madras  system,  or  for  otherwise  promoting 
that  beneyolent  purpose  in  any  manner  they  sho|ild 
deem  most  proper,  and  most  likely  to  effect  its  salutary 
object,  and  to  aid  and  assist  any  institutions  in  the  said 
diocese  for  that  object."  Of  this  sum,  £800  was  paid 
for  legacy  duty ;  and  sums  generally  yarying  from  £50 
to  £100  haye  been  paid  from  time  to  time  for  the  pur- 
poses mentioned  in  the  will. 

Society  for  promoting  Religious  Education,  &c., 
in  the  Diocese  of  Durham. — By  a  codical  of  the 
same  date  to  the  will,  the  bishop  bequeathed  £40,000 
three  per  cent,  consuls  to  his  executors,  upon  trust, 
from  the  diyidends  of  which  an  annuity  of  £1,000  was 
to  be  paid  to  Ann  Elizabeth  Colberg,  £100  to  Ann 
Kainicott,  and  a  like  sum  to  Ann  Franklin.  After  their 
decease,  one  moiety  of  the  diyidends  was  directed  to 
be  applied  to  the  formation  of  a  society,  called  '^  The 
Barrington  Society  for  promoting  religious  Education 
and  Christian  Piety  in  the  Diocese  of  Durham,"  of 
which  the  Bishop  of  Durham  and  the  archdeacons  of 
Durham  and  Northumberland  for  the  time  being  were 
to  be  official  goyemors.  All  donors  of  50  guineas,  or 
irho,  as  executors  or  administrators  of  any  deceased 
person,  should  haye  paid  to  the  treasurer  any  legacy  of 
100  guineas,  were  to  be  life  goyemors ;  and  all  annual 
subscribers  of  £5  5s.  or  upwards  were,  during  the 
(yurrent  year,  to  be  annual  goyerno^s ;  the  bishop  being 


president  The  goyemors  wef^  'directed  to  meet  on 
the  first  Wednesday  in  September  eyery  year,  for  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  and  other  officers.  One 
moiety  of  the  income  of  the  society  was  ordered  to  bo 
applied  in  or  towards  the  religious  education  of  not  less 
than  fiye  of  the  sons  of  clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
England,  resident  in  the  diocese  of  Durham,  and  not 
haying  the  means  of  giying  such  sons  a  useful  and  pro- 
per education.  No  boy  was  to  be  eligible  below  the 
age  of  14,  nor  who  had  not  been  completely  instructed 
in  the  rudiments  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  liEmguages. 
The  contribution  was  to  be  by  annual  allowances,  or  by 
defraying  all  or  any  part  of  the  expenses  of  their  edu- 
cation, or  by  any  other  mode  deemed  expedient  No 
boy  >ras  to  be  entided  to  the  proyision  for  more  than 
three  years,  unless  intended  for  holy  orders,  and  of  a 
character  and  disposition  fitted  for  that  function,  in 
which  case  an  annual  exhibition  might  be  allowed  to 
him  for  four  years  longer,  proyided  he  were  a  resident 
member  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge  uniyersity.  The 
other  half  of  the  society's  income  was  directed  to  be 
applied  in  promoting  and  encouraging  the  erection,  en- 
larging, or  fitting  up  of  churches  and  chapels  in  the 
diocese,  in  such  manner  as  should  best  tend  to  the  inte- 
rest of  pure  religion  and  of  the  Established  Church ; 
and  in  case  there  should  not  be,  in  any  year  or  years, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  goyemors,  proper  objects  for  this 
application,  the  unappropriated  surplus  was  to  go  in 
aid  of  the  first-mentioned  moiety. 

On  the  deaths  of  the  annuitants,  the  goyemon 
held  their  first  meeting  on  the  4th  January,  18S4,  when 
six  scholarships  of  £40  each  were  established  in  the 
uniyersity  of  Durham,  and  £100  each  was  yoted  to 
four  projected  new  churches  at  North  Shields,  South 
Shields,  Darlington,  and  Stockton,  and  £70  to  one  al 
Seaham.  A  similar  disposal  of  the  funds  has  from  time 
to  time  been  carried  out.  B.  A.  D.  Gresley,  Esq.,  is 
treasurer  and  secretary. 

Of  the  other  m6iety  arising  from  the  three  per  cent, 
consols,  the  bishop's  will  directed  that  two-thirds  of  the 
diyidends  should  be  paid  to  the  perpetual  curate  for  the 
time  being  of  Bishop  Auckland  or  Auckland  St.  An- 
drew, and  the  remaining  third  to  the  corporation  of  the 
Sons  of  the  Clergy. 

The  application  of  some  of  the  proceeds  firom  this 
and  the  other  charities  of  Bishop  Barrington,  ^vi\l  be 
found  in  the  notices  of  religious  and  educational  en- 
dowments in  the  city  of  Durham  and  other  places. 
The  most  recent  instances  are  donations  of  £S5  each  to 
the  schools  at  Seghill  amd  Walker,  NorthumberlandL 
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PIGG^S  CHARITY. 

John  Pigg,  town*s  surveyor  for  Newcastle,  by  wiH, 
dated  October  27,  1688,  devised  to  Robert  Bewicke, 
William  Hutchmson,  Phineas  Allen,  Mathias  Partis, 
Lancelot  Cramlington,  John  Rouchester,  and  Matthew 
Ladler,  and  their  heirs,  as  trustees,  three  messuages, 
burgages,  tenements,  or  dwelling-houses,  with  their 
appurtenances,  in  Pilgrim  Street,  Newcastle;  two 
third  parts  of  two  copyhold  tenements  or  farmholds, 
with  the  appurtenances,  in  Earsdon,  Northumberland ; 
a  moiety  of  another  copyhold  tenement  or  farmhold  in 
Earsdon  aforesaid ;  and  all  his  other  property  in  New- 
castle, Durham,  and  Northumberland,  to  pay,  in  the 
first  place,  all  his  debts  and  funeral  expenses;  and 
afterwards  to  pay  to  his  niece,  Ann  Rea,  for  her  great 
care  and  kindness  to  him,  such  sums  of  money  as  they 
should  think  fit  and  convenient  for  her.  From  the  re- 
sidue of  the  rents  and  profits,  he  directed  that  £6  per 
annum  should  be  paid  to  the  minister  of  Earsdon  for 
the  time  being,  "  if  he  should  be  an  able,  preaching, 
and  godly  minister,"  or  to  such  other  minister  as  they 
should  think  deserving,  for  preaching  at  least  five  ser- 
mons every  year  in  the  church;  or,  otherwise,  that 
sum  was  to  be  paid  to  the  churchwardens,  to  be  distri- 
buted to  the  poor  of  the  parish.  A  further  yearly  sum 
of  £5  was  to  be  paid  to  the  overseers  of  the  highways 
in  Northumberland,  for  amending  such  highways  as 
the  trustees  should  think  proper ;  and  all  the  remaining 
income  was  ordered  to  be  given  to  such  poor  people 
widiin  the  counties  of  Northumberland,  Durham,  and 


Newcastle,  and  in  such  proportions,  as  the  trustees 
should  think  fit,  ^^  so  as  the  said  poor  people  should  be 
of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  had  not  cast  themselves 
into  poverty  by  their  idleness  or  prodigality."  On  the 
death  of  two  of  the  tnustees,  the  remaining  five  were  to 
elect  successors. 

In  obedience  to  a  decree  in  chancery,  the  two  third 
parts  of  the  property  in  Earsdon  were  surrendered  by 
the  trustees,  on  the  3rd  July,  1696,  to  John  Simpson 
and  Ann  his  wife,  formerly  Ann  Reay,  in  satisfaction  of 
the  portion  to  which  she  was  entitled  under  the  will. 
Successive  trustees  not  having  been  appointed,  the  last 
survivor,  Lancelot  Cramlington,  devised  the  trust  pro- 
perty to  his  nephew,  in  whose  family  it  descended  to 
Henry  Cramlington,  Esq.,  of  Newcastle,  whe  held  it  at 
the  time  of  the  commissioners'  visit.  The  clear  yearly 
rents  of  the  premises  in  that  town  were  then  about 
£100,  and  the  proceeds  from  the  estate  at  Earsdon 
were  stated  at  a  similar  sum ;  but  no  payment  had  ever 
been  made  for  any  charitable  purpose,  except  £5  an- 
nually to  the  minister  at  Earsdon,  which  had  been  re- 
gularly paid.  At  present,  however,  the  property  in 
Pilgrim  Street,  Newcastle,  consisting  of  three  hpuses, 
one  a  public  house  known  by  the  name  of  the  '^  White 
House,"  and  the  two  adjoining,  one  in  the  occupation 
of  Messrs.  Whinfield,  grocers,  and  the  other  occupied 
by  Mr.  Henderson,  firuitcrer,  is  let  on  lease  to  A.  G. 
Grey,  Esq.,  at  an  annual  rent  of  £140,  which  sum  is 
paid  to  the  Newcastle  Infirmary  by  the  present  trus- 
tees of  the  property. 


OEDNANCE  STIRVET  OF  THE  COUNTY. 


Previotts  to  the  survey  now  being  carried  on  under 
the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  no  general 
survey  of  the  county  of  Durham  had  ever  been  made. 
The  progress  made  in  1851,  with  regard  to  the  princi- 
pal elevations  in  the  county,  and  the  points  of  triangu- 
lation,  are  given  at  page  102. 

The  Government,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  Ordnance 
Survey  of  England  and  Wales,  had,  up  to  the  year 
1841,  been  published  on  the  scale  of  one  inch  to  the 

*  Evea  with  it,  the  checkB  which  trigonometrical  ohservations 
supply  to  superficial  measurements  on  the  ground,  are  essentially  ne* 
cessary  to  determine  the  true  position  of  the  seTeral  features  of  the 
country,  on  a  hypothetical  plane  surface,  and  to  ascertain  the  true 
superficial  extent  of  the  several  townships  and  parishes.    Indeed,  as 

VOL.  I. 


mile ;  but  the  surveying  force  having  been  transferred 
to  Ireland,  and  as  the  survey  there  was  designed  to 
form  the  basis  of  a  general  valuation  of  the  conntry,  for 
which  the  above  scale  was  too  small,  the  Board  of  Ord- 
nance, after  a  long  and  searching  investigation  of  the 
experiments  and  advice  of  many  well-qualified  profes- 
sional gentlemen,  adopted  a  scale  of  six  inches  to  a 
mile,  as  the  smallest  on  which  plans  can  be  constructed 
capable  of  aflFording  details  of  any  practical  worth.*     In 

has  heen  observed,  all  the  elaborate  system  of  duplicate-plottings, 
comparisons,  revisions,  and  re-examinations,  both  on  the  ground  and 
in  the  office,  which  are  pursued  in  the*  preparation  of  Ordnance 
plans,  are  requisite  before  any  draft,  executed  on  so  smaU  a  scale,  can 
'  be  relied  on. 
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the  execution  of  so  great  a  national  work,  much  time 
and  expense  were  necessarily  involved ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  representations  of  "certain  extensive 
landed  proprietors  and  other  gendemen"  in  the  north 
of  Scotiand,  who  were  anxious  for  a  speedy  completion 
of  the  plans  of  their  own  localities,  as  well  as  the  plau- 
sible suggestions  of  economists,  a  committee  of  the 
house  of  commons  was  appointed  in  1851 ;  and,  in 
pursuance  of  their  report,  the  six-inch  scale  and  the 
system  of  contouring  were  abandoned,  and  a  two-inch 
scale  was  adopted. 

However  sufficient  this  reduced  scale  may  be  for 
agricultural  and  other  thinly-inhabited  districts,  it  is 
evidently  totally  inadequate  to  a  representation  of  the 
details  on  the  surface  of  a  county  so  much  traversed  by 
railways,  so  rich  in  mineral  wealth,  so  well  cultivated, 
and  so  thickly  inhabited  as  that  of  Durham.  Impressed 
with  this  circumstance,  the  magistrates  addressed  a 
memorial  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  praying  that 
the  Ordnance  maps  relative  to  Durham  might  be  con- 
structed on  the  six-inch  scale.  The  town  council  of 
Newcasde*  also  forwarded  a  memorial  to  the  same  eflfect 
on  behalf  of  both  the  counties  of  Northumberland  and 
Durham.  In  reply  to  the  representations  of  the  magis- 
trates of  Durham,  the  following  letter  was  received  from 
the  Treasury: — 

"Treasury  Chambers,  Ist  November,  1852. 
"  Sib, — Having  laid  before  the  Lords  CommiasioDers  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's treasury  the  memorial  of  the  magistrates  of  the  county  of  Dur- 
ham, on  the  subject  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  the  county,  which 
they  request  may  be  proceeded  with  upon  the  six-inch  scale,  I  am 
commanded  to  acquaint  you  that  my  lords,  having  had  imder  their 
consideration  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  county  of  Durham,  its 

r  I     ■ 

*  At  a  meeting  of  the  town  council  of  Newcastle,  held  April  20, 
1863,  it  was  resolved  to  introduce  a  clause  in  the  Town  Improvement 
Bill,  then  under  iliscussion,  for  providing  a  correct  map  of  the  bo- 
rough, and  that  the  same  should  be  on  a  scale  of  30  inches  to  the 
mile. 

t  A  complete  survey  of  Ireland  has  been  made  and  published,  as 
have  surveys  of  portions  ot  England  and  Scotland.  Colonel  HaU  is 
at  the  head  of  the  staff:  the  head  quarters  are  at  Southampton,  where 
the  maps  are  engraved  and  printed.  They  are  sold  in  separate  sheets, 
so  that  parties  may  obtain  the  survey  of  any  desired  locality.  The 
primary  triangulation  of  the  whole  United  Kingdom  is  now  complete ; 
and  the  measurement  of  the  arc  of  the  meridian,  from  Dunnose  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  to  Balta  in  the  Shetland  Islands,  is  in  course  of  pub- 
lication. 

i  It  used  to  be  objected  against  the  old  one-inch  maps  of  the  Ord- 
nance Survey,  that  however  accurately  the  fields  and  villages  might 
be  laid  down  thereon,  there  was  nothing  to  shew  in  what  part  of  the 
world  the  place  might  be  situated ;  i.  e.,  there  were  no  markings  of 
latitude  and  longitude  on  the  sides  of  the  sheet,  as  had  from  the  first 
been  introduced  in  the  government  maps  of  France.  With  their  usual 
readiness  to  meet  all  the  rational  requirements  of  the  public,  the 
omission  has  been  supplied  by  the  English  officers  in  the  recent  maps 


great  mineral  wealth,  its  numerous  coal  pits,  and  its  railways  inter* 
secting  its  length  and  breadth,  are  of  opinion  that  a  survey  ujmn  a 
large  scale  vnU  be  desirable :  their  lordships  have,  therefore,  had 
great  satisfaction  in  giving  the  necessary  directions  for  a  complianco 
with  the  request  of  the  magistrates  contained  in  the  said  memorial. 

"  I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

**  G.  A.  Hamilton. 
"  R.  Burden,  Esq.,  chairman  of  the  quarter  sessions 
for  the  county  of  Durham." 

It  is  obviorus  that  a  survey  on  the  reduced  scale, 
from  its  utter  inutility,  would  hare  involved  a  useless 
expenditure  of  the  public  money;  whereas  by  an 
increased  cost  of  about  20  per  cent.,  a  map  of  much 
practical  value  will  be  secured  to  the  county. 

Lieutenant-colonel  Tucker  has  charge  of  the  survey 
of  the  county  of  Durham.f  He  resides  in  Newcastle, 
occupying  as  offices  a  large  house  known  as  the  "  Red 
Barns."  His  staff  are  engaged  in  ascertaining  and 
defining  the  boundaries  of  the  different  wards,  parishes, 
townships  and  subdivisions  of  townships,  roads,  rivulets, 
&c.,  throughout  the  county.  In  laying  these  down,  they 
are  assisted  by  the  preliminary  services  of  persons  styled 
"  meresmen,**  two  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  county 
magistrates  for  each  township.  Prepared  with  the  in- 
formation thus  acquired,  the  Ordnance  surveyors  com- 
mence their  operations,  and  go  over  the  ground,  laying 
down  and  measuring  off  the  area  of  the  coimty  with 
all  the  care  and  accuracy  requisite  for  so  important  an 
undertaking.? 

The  utility  of  this  survey,  when  completed  ,will  be 
very  great.  From  the  maps  thus  produced,  the  con- 
tents of  turnpike  and  township  roads  may  be  ascer- 
tained ;§  general  and  local  rates  may  be  correctly  levied ; 

on  the  six-inch  scale ;  though  to  insert  the  points  to  such  exactness 
that  they  may  be  depended  on,  to  the  full  extent  of  the  terrestrial 
accuracy  required,  is  a  far  more  difficult  matter  than  the  objectors 
were  probably  aware  of.  On  an  average,  800  observations  of  stars 
were  taken  at  each  station,  by  a  telescope  of  46  inches  in  length,  with 
an  object  glass  of  8*75  inches  in  diameter,  and  a  usual  magnifying 
power  of  70.  Li  these  operations,  some  startling  conclusions  were 
arrived  at,  even  when  the  stations  were  but  a  few  miles  apart,  shewing 
that  the  latitudes  of  places  are  affected  by  many  causes  hitherto  un- 
accounted for.  Neither  the  attractive  force  of  mountains,  nor  the 
affinities  of  electricity  and  magnetism,  were  considered  sufficient  to 
produce  those  discrepancies,  but  which  have  been  accounted  for  on 
the  hypothesis  of  "  vast  caverns  imdemeath  the  surface  of  the  earth 
in  certain  spots ;  or,  perhaps,  immense  masses  of  rock  or  metal  of 
much  less,  and  in  other  places  of  much  greater  density  and  specific 
gravity,  than  the  neighbouring  material." — Edinlmrgh  New  Philoeo^ 
phical  Jowmalfor  1863. 

{  In  consequence  of  the  increase  of  railways,  and  the  proportionate 
diminution  of  turnpike  traffic,  a  growing  desire  is  being  evinced  to 
lay  the  charge  of  maintaining  the  latter  by  rates  on  the  townships 
through  which  they  pass,  the  present  system  being  obviously  in-, 
adequate  for  the  purpose. 
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tlie  space  occupied  by  wood  in  growth  will  be  shown ; 
litigation  will  be  prevented  between  the  proprietors  of 
land,  as  each  individual  property,  down  to  a  single 
acre,  will  be  found  upon  the  Ordnance  plans;  and 
its  proprietor  will  find  his  estate  and  environs  deline- 
ated with  perspicuity  and  exactness.  In  agricul- 
tural, geological,  mineral,  and  hydrographical  statistics 
also,  much  benefit  will  ensue  ;  and  from  the  "  contour 
lines,"  &c.,  shewing  the  various  levels,  an  invaluable 
assistance  will  be  obtained  in  the  formation  of  new 
roads,  water  works,  railways,  drainage,  canals,  and 
many  other  public  enterprises.     The  Ordnance  Surveys 


will  also  be  received  as  evidence  in  legal  questions. 
In  addition  to  all  these  present  purposes,  such  an 
authentic  record  of  the  state  of  th^  county,  and  the 
boundaiies  of  properties,  townships,  and  parishes,  will, 
in  future  times,  be  of  great  yse  in  tracing  the  progress 
of  improvements  and  the  changes  which  have  occurred 
in  the  interim;  throughout  this  populous  and  important 
mineral  district.*  It  may  be  remarked,  in  conclusion, 
that  whilst  the  scale  admits  of  correct  representation, 
it  leaves  space  for  the  supply  of  such  new  features  or 
alterations  as  may  afterwards  be  required  by  the  re* 
spective  proprietors. 


DURHAM  HEEALDIC  VISITATIONS. 


Thb  love  of  a  distinguished  ancestry  appears  to  be  a 
universal  feeling;  and  from  the  frequent  allusions  to 
this  subject  in  sacred  and  profane  history,  the  desire  of 
claiming  descent  from  a  remote  ancestor  seems  to  have 
existed  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world.  Various 
modes  of  preserving  genealogical  annals  have  been 
adopted,  such  as  entries  in  the  ^'Doomsday  Book," 
the  ^^  Boldon  Book,"  monastic  records,  ancient  charters 
and  deeds,  monumental  inscriptions,  heraldic  records,* 
visitation  books,  &c.  The  ecclesiastics  were  formerly 
the  chief  conservators  of  genealogical  facts ;  but  at  the 
Dissolution  of  the  Monasteries  by  Henry  VIII.,  most 
of  the  valuable  labours  of  those  studious  recluses  were 
scattered  to  the  winds.  Hence  it  became  necessary  to 
adopt  some  more  general  and  better  regulated  means 
of  collecting  and  transmitting  to  posterity  materials  of 

*  Heraldic  insignia  haTe  been  in  use  as  the  distingaishing  marks  of 
families,  tribes,  and  nations,  from  the  earUest  times.  "He  that 
would  shew  Tariety  of  reading  in  this  argument,"  says  Camden, 
**  might  note  out  of  the  Sacr6d  Scripture  that  every  tribe  of  Israel 
pitched  under  their  own  standard."  Classical  history  shows  that 
similar  customs  prevailed  amongst  the  heathen  nations  of  antiquity. 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  figures  painted  on  the  bodies  of  the 
ancient  Britons  were  the  distinguishing  blazonries  of  their  families. 
The  Roman  bands  had  their  several  signs,  and  the  standards  of  the 
Saxons  and  Danes  were  expressive  of  their  nationality.  The  banner 
of  St.  Cuthbert  was  long  the  raUying  point  for  the  troops  of  the  pala- 
tinate of  Durham.  Meanwhile,  the  Norman  invaders  introduced 
their  shields  of  arms,  many  of  the  devices  on  which  have  been  perpe- 
tuatedy  through  various  mutations,  to  the  present  day. 

t  Herald's  Collbgb. — ^Herald's  CoUege,  or  College  of  Arms,  is  a 
corporation  consisting  of  thirteen  members,  viz.,  three  kings  of  arms, 
•ix  heralds  of  arms,  and  four  pursuivants.  The  kings  of  arms  are 
Garter,  Clarenceux,  and  Norroy.  The  Garter  King  of  Arms  is  the 
first  and  principal  member  of  the  college :  to  him  belongs  the  power 
of  granting  armorial  bearings,  and  of  devising  supporters  foj:  the  no- 


genealogy  ;  and  out  of  this  necessity  sprang  those  pro- 
gresses from  Herald's  College,t  of  the  kings  of  arms 
and  heralds,  called  Visitations,  through  the  various  coun- 
ties. There  were  four  Visitations,  at  different  periods, 
to  the  county  j)alatine  of  Durham;  and  the  following 
careful  transcript  of  the  entries  made  on  each  of  these 
occasions  will,  it  is  expected,  be  found  of  value  as  a 
i  reference,  and  not  devoid  of  interest  to  the  leader  of 
the  present  history  of  the  county. 

The  "  Visitation  of  the  northe  conterye,  begun  at  Sir 
Bryan  Stapulton's  knight,  of  Notynghamshyre,  the  vii 
day  of  August,  1530,  by  Thomas  Tonge,  Noreye,"  &c., 
is  the  earliest  heraldic  book  which  contains  any  genea- 

bility  and  Knights  of  the  Bath.  It  is  his  privilege  to  carry  the  ensigns 
of  the  garter  to  any  foreign  prince  who  may  be  elected  into  that 
order ;  and  in  solemn  ceremonies,  he  is  engaged  in  marshalling  dis- 
tinguished persons  to  their  respective  places.  Clarenceux  and  Nor- 
roy are  called  provincial  kings,  because  their  jurisdiction  divides 
England  into  two  provinces :  that  of  Clarenceux  comprehends  aU  to 
the  south  of  the  river  Trent,  and  that  of  Norroy  all  to  its  north.  The 
six  heralds  are,  Somerset,  York,  Chester,  Richmond,  Windsor,  and 
Lancaster.  The  pursuivants  are,  Bluemantle,  EougePragon,  Bouge-^ 
croix,  and  Portcullis.  The  evidence  of  heralds,  which  has  relation  to 
their  original  visitation  books,  is  allowed  in  courts  of  justice  to  be 
good  evidence  in  matters  of  pedigree,  the  visitation  books  containing 
authorized  registers  of  marriages  and  descents,  verified  at  the  time 
by  the  heads  of  families.  The  Herald's  CoUege  was  first  incorporated 
by  Bichard  III.,  though,  previous  to  that  period,  there  were  heralds 
of  various  distinctions  attached  to  the  courts.  Queen  Mary  added 
many  new  privileges  to  the  coUege,  under  whose  charter  of  incorpo-^ 
ration  the  different  officers  of  this  institution  now  exercise  their 
functions.  Their  meetings  are  called  chapters.  The  hall  or  college,, 
in  which  the  archives  are  deposited,  is  a  suitable  building,  situate 
at  St.  tenet's  Hill^  Doctor's  Common,  Londoiu 
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logical  notices  respecting  Durliam.  Out  of  153  entries, 
collected  on  this  occasion  in  the  northern  counties,  this 
heraldic  record  includes  only  the  pedigrees  of  seven 
Durham  families,  viz. : — 

Neyil,  Earl  of  Westmorelaii'l ;  Luniley,  Lord  Liimley ;  Bulmer ; 
Hilton;  Hedworth;  Brakenbury;  and  Tonge:  and  the 'arms  of 
Bishop  Tunatall  and  William  Francelin,  archdeacon  of  Durham.  To 
these  may  be  added,  Place  of  Halnaby,  soon  afterwards  a  Durham 
family ;  Fulthorpe ;  and  "  the  Petigree  of  Gilbert  Midleton,  of  New- 
oasteU,  Esquier,"  but  then  owner  of  Silksworth,  Durham,  and 
ancestor  of  the  family  there. 

The  pedigrees  of  this  Visitation  are  all  in  narrative, 
and  above  one-half  of  the  entries  are  merely  notes  of 
arms,  and  of  the  founders  of  monasteries.  The  original 
is  in  the  College  of  Arms,  and  there  is  a  copy  amongst 
the  Harleian  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum. 

Thhe  *'  Visitacon  of  the  countye  palantyne  of  Durham, 
taken  by  William  Flower,  Esquier,*  otherwise  called 
Norroy  Kinge  of  Armes  of  the  east,  west,  and  north 
partes  of  England,  from  the  river  of  Trent  northward, 
and  in  his  company  Robert  Glover,t  als*  Portcullis 
Pursuyvant  of  Armes  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  1575, 
anno  17  Elizabeth."  The  entries  stand  in  the  following 
order : — 

Jambs  I*xlkingtoh,  Bishop  of  Dnresme. 

At  Auckland,  Fryday,  TQth  July,  1676, 
Sir  G«orge  Bowes,  of  Streatlam,  knt. ;  George  Tonge,  of  West 
Thickley,  Esq. ;  Oeorge  Baynbrigg,  of  Snotterton ;  Henry  Braken- 
bery,  of  Selaby,  Bsq. ;  Thomas  Midleton,  of  Barnard  Castle ;  John 
Fetiierstonhanghe,  of  Stanhope;  Peter  Madisson,  of  TJnthanke; 
Henry  Perkinson,  of  Beamond  Hill.  Esq.,  "  verified  by  the  subscrip- 
tion of  Prances  Perkinson,"  of  Whessey;  Robert  Eden,  of  "West 
Auckland ;  Anthony  Wrenn,  of  Billyhall ;  Anthony  Hutton,  of  Hun- 
wyke,  Esq. ;  LioneU  Heron,  of  Est  Thickley. 

Aukland,  Saturday,  30  July, — ^Robert  Marche,  of  B«dworth ;  Tho- 
mas Blakett,  of  Woodcrofte  ;  Nicholas  Croyser,  of  Newbigginge. 

At  Bittingham,X  on  Fryday  the  6th  of  Aug,,  1675. — Anthony  Pres. 
ton,  of  Est  Morton ;  John  Blaykeston,  of  Blaykedton,  Esq. ;  John 
Surteys,  of  Middleton  on  Eow,  Esq.  ;  Bobert  Playce,  of  Dynsale ; 
William  Hebbome,  of  Shotton ;  William  Kendall,  of  Thorpthules ; 
John  Troloppe,  of  Mordon ;  John  Eden,  of  West  Aukland. 

At  Durham,  Monday,  the  9th  of  August,  1676. — ^Raffe  Elstobbe,  of 
Foxton ;  John  Elstobbe,  of  Foxton ;  Marmaduke  Lambton,  of  Belsis ; 


•  From  fifty  to  sixty  copies  of  Flower's  Visitation,  -with  armorial 
bearings  of  the  variotis  families  mentioned  therein,  were  printed  at  the 
expense  of  the  late  Mr.  Nicholas  John  Philipson,  a  gentleman  of  con- 
siderable literary  attainments  and  antiquarian  taste. 

t  Robert  Glorer,  who  died  in  1688,  was  a  most  learned  and  indus- 
trious herald,  and  his  authority  in  genealogy  and  heraldry  is  much 
relied  on  by  the  officers  of  arms  of  the  present  day.  His  manuscripts 
are  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  College. 

J  A  small  village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Winyard.    The  number 


Christopher  RadclyfiiB,  of  Newton ;  Christopher  CSieytor,  of  Butterby, 
Esq. 

Tuesday,  9th  of  August,— John  Forcer,  of  Kelloe ;  Ralph  Haxdyng, 
of  Holyngside. 

Wednesday,  lOth  of  August,— ThomM  Millott,  of  Whittell;  Brian 
Tunstall,  of  Stocton  upon  Teys ;  John  Tunstall,  of  Haughton. 

At  Newcastle,  the  16M  o/"  ^u^nuf.— Rowland  Lawson,  of  Gateside, 
on  behalfe  of  Thomas  Lawson,  of  TTsworth. 

At  Newcastle,  Thursday,  the  1st  qf  September.— MBOte^  Whyte,  of 
Redheugh. 

At  Gateside,  the  same  day,— Anthony  ThomliDson,  of  Gateslde. 

At  Chester-le- Street,  Fry  day,  2nd  Sept, — ^Robert  Lambton,  of  Lamb- 
ton,  Esq. 

Ai  Durham,  Saturday,  the  3re?o/$(^.— William  Blaykeston,  of  Gyb- 
sett,  Esq. ;  Nicholas  Porter,  of  Shildroe ;  John  BiUingham,  of  Crok- 
hall ;  Thomas  Hagthorpe,  of  Nettlesworth ;  Robert  Hull,  of  Ousterley 
field. 

Sunday,  the  4th  of  September, — John  Hedworth,  of  Harverton; 
Christopher  Conyers,  of  Horden ;  George  Midleton,  of  Silksworth. 

Munday^  the  6th  of  September,— 'BAMSe  Blaykeston,  of  Thornton 
(Famton  haulle) ;  Adam  Blaykeston,  of  Sadbery ;  Rolland  Shaftoe, 
of  Anvill ;  Robert  Boothe,  of  Old  Durham ;  Thomas  Baynebrigge,  of 
Wheteley-hiU;  John  Hall,  of  Byrtley;  WUliam  Punshon,  of  West 
Herrington. 

Tuesday,  the  ^h  of  September, ■^'B/ohest  Blenkinsoppe,  of  Byrtley. 

At  Aukland,  on  Thursday,  »th  Sept.— Qxegorj  Butler,  of  Bishop- 
Aukland. 

At  ir3^yard;9,<A«13<Ao/&p^0mAer.-~WilliamClaxton,ofWynyarde, 
Esq. 
No  date  or  place, — ^Robert  Lambert,  of  Owlton. 

The  original  account  of  this  Visitation  is  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Arms;  and  there  are  two  transcripts  in  the 
British  Museum.  A  copy  was  also  at  Wynyard,  in 
the  late  Mr.  Tempest's  library,  from  which  George 
Allan,  of  Grange,  Esq.,  made  a  transcript,  afterwards 
in  the  possession  of  his  son,  George  Allan,  Esq.,  M.F., 
and  is  now  the  property  of  Robert  Henry  Allan,  of 
Blackwell  Hall,  Esq.,  the  present  representative  of  the 
family. 
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The  county  was  visited,  in  1615,  by  Sir  Richard  St. 
George,  Norroy,  and  Henry  St.  George,  Blewmantle, 
on  which  occasion  189  families,  connected  with  the 
county,  registered  their  pedigrees.  There  are  several 
copies  of  this  Visitation  extant,  besides  those  in  the 
College  of  Arm8.§ 

of  entries  occurring  at  this  place  is  accounted  for  from  the  hospitable 
entertainment  given  to  Glover  by  William  Clazton,  of  Winyard,  the 
friend  of  Stowe  and  correspondent  of  Camden,  at  whose  residence  the 
learned  herald  appears  to  have  rested  a  fortnight. 

{  Thirty  copies  of  this  Visitation  were  printed  by  the  late  Sir  Cuth- 
bert  Sharp :  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  families  were  introduced, 
the  late  Mr.  Philipson  kindly  allowing  the  use  of  his  cuts  for 
the  purpose,  most  of  the  fSeonilies  having  previously  entered  their 
names  and  pedigrees  during  Flower's  Visitation. 
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The  Names  of  the  several  War  dee  of  the  Bishoprick 
of  Durham,  with  all  the  Knightes,  Esquires,  and 
Gents,  that  are  resident  there,  A^*  J615. 

William  James,  Bishop  of  Duresmbs. 

Eabirqton  Wa&db. 
Thomaa  Lyster,  Sheriffe-Bayley  of  the  tame. 
Sir  Bertram  Bulxner,  Tondale,  Knt. ;  Sir  Henry  Anderson,  Has- 
well-Gnmge,  Knt. ;  Sir  William  Lambton,  Lambton,  Knt. ;  William 
BellasiB,  Esq.,  Mtirton-Qrainge ;  George  Bowes,  Esq.,  Biddic ;  John 
Heath,  sen.,  Esq.,  Kepler;  Ralphe  Bowes,  Esq.,  Barnes;  John 
TroUope,  Esq.,  Thomlaw ;  Thomas  Chaytor,  Esq.,  Butterhy ;  Gerard 
Salyyn,  Esq.,  Croxdale;  Thomas  Bainbrige,  Esq.,  Whetley;  John 
Coigniers,  Esq.,  Horden;  Geprge  ColUngwood.  Esq.,  Dalden;  Wil- 
liam Carr,  of  Coken,  Esq. ;  Christopher  Mitford,  of  Hulam,  Gent. ; 
Francis  Lawson,  Thorp  Bulmer,  Esq. ;  John  Welbnry  (Castle  Eden), 
Esq. ;  Robert  CoUingwood,  of  Hetton,  Gent. ;  Thomas  Middleton,  of 
Seaton,  Gent.;  Christopher  Wharton,  ofUfferton,  Gent.;  William 
Wycliffe,  of  TJfferton,  Gent. ;  George  Middleton,  of  Silksworth,  Gent. ; 
John  Boothe,  of  Silksworth,  Gent. ;  Robert  Mair,  of  Hardwick  by  the 
Sea,  Gent. ;  John  Heath,  of  Ramside,  Gent. ;  Thomas  Waster,  of 
Whitwell,  Gent. ;  Richard  Booth,  of  Hurworth,  Gent. ;  Edward  Ew- 
banke,  of  Durham,  Gent. ;  Martyn  Hallyman,  of  Lumley,  Gent. ; 
Raphe  Blakeston,  of  Seaton,  Gent. ;  Robert  Warde,  of  Trimdon,  Gent. ; 
William  Punshon,  of  Herrington,  Gent. ;  John  Battery,  of  Nesbitt, 
Oent. ;  John  Shadforth,  of  Morton  in  the  Whins,  Gent. ;  Thomas  Pat- 
tesone,  of  Sheraton ;  John  Watson,  of  Sherraton ;  Robert  Twedale,  of 
Hesledea ;  Anthony  Cozon,  of  Pittinton ;  Gyles  Burton,  of  Pesepoole. 

Chssteb  Waedb. 
Robert  McMy,  Sheriffe- Bayly. 
Sir  George  Selby,  White  House,  Knt. ;  Sir  Timothy  Whittingham, 
Holmeside,  Knt. ;  Sir  John  Claxton,  Nettlesworth,  Knt. ;  Sir  Nicholas 
Tempest,  Stelley,  Knt. ;  Sir  John  Hedworth,  Herraton,  Knt. ;  Henry 
Hilton,  of  Hilton ;  WiUiam  Wray,  of  Bemyshe ;  Thomas  Millott,  of 
Whittell ;  Amkbrose  Dudley,  of  Chopwell ;  Thomas  liddel,  of  Ravens- 
worth;  Thomas  Ridel,  of  Gateside;  Robert  Brandlyn,  of  Felling;  Wil- 
liam Smith,  of  Ax  well-houses ;  RalphHardin,  of  Hollinsyde ;  William 
Blaxton,  of  Gybside ;  Thomas  Forcer,  Harber-house ;  Ralph  Hall, 
Greenecrofte ;  Robert  Hodishone,  Hebbome ;  William  Porter,  Shield- 
rave ;  Robert  White,  Redhughe ;  WiUiam  ScruteTille,  Kibblesworth ; 
Richard  Hedworth,  Chester ;  Anthony  Shaftoe,  Tanfield ;  Roger  Lum- 
ley, Axwell-houses;  William  Shaftoe,  Whickham;  WUliam  Shaftoe* 
of  Spen ;  John  Rudderforth,  of  Blackball ;  James  Shaftoe,  Tanfield- 
Leigh ;  Lawrence  Wilkinson,  Kyo  ;  Robert  Pemberton,  Eshe ;  Robert 
Tomlinson,  Gateside;  Thomas  Swinburne,  Duresme;  JohnHogeson,  of 
Manerhouse ;  Peter  Denton,  Stobilee ;  George  Perkinson,  Hagg-house ; 
George  Farehare,  of  Ford ;  William  Newton,  Bradley ;  Christofer 
Hedworth,  Pokerley;  John  Hull,  Ousterley;  Christofer  Fenney, 
Flawsworth ;  Ralph  Lawson,  Crookhall ;  Michael  Johnson,  Twizell ; 
John  Hall,  Consett;  William  Harrison,  Byermoore;  John  Stephenson, 
Byezside;  Nicholas  and  Thomas  Cole,  Gateside ;  Thomas  Chambers, 
Cleadon ;  Thomas  Smith,  Walridge ;  Robert  Beckwith,  Whitbame ; 
Robert  Harbottle,  Chester ;  John  Hedworth,  Chester. 

Duuesme  Crrr. 
Robert  Harrison^  Baylife. 
Clement  Colmore,  Dr.  of  Laws ;  John  Hutton,  Dr.  of  Diyinity ; 
Harmaduke  Blaxton,  Sub-deane  of  Duresme ;  Jacobus  Rand,  Ferdi- 
nand Moorcroft,  Peter  Smart,  Francis  Bunney  (rector  of  Riton), 
Raphe  Tunatall,  Henry  Ewbanke,  John  Calfhill,  prebends  of  Du- 
resme: John  Hedworth,  Gent.;  Robert  Cooper;  John  Richardson, 
sen. ;  Hughe  Wrighte,  maior  of  Duresme  this  present  year,  1615 ; 
Robert  HUyard ;  Thomas  Swinbome  ;  John  Gyll ;  Robert  Dearham ; 
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Marke  Foster,  town  derke;  Christofer  Skeppcr;  Stephen  Hegge; 
George  Wilson ;  Bamabe  Hutchinson ;  John  Kynge  **  WiUiam  Hall, 
John  Lambton,  Richard  Wrighte,  Hughe  Walton,  Thomas  Pearson, 
Hughe  Huchinson,  Edward  Wanles,  aldermen  of  Duresme ;  James 
Ferrelawes;  Thomas  Cooke;  Robert  Surteyes,  George  Walton, 
John  Patteson,  John  Heighington,  Nicholas  Whitfield,  aldermen  of 
Duresme. 

Stockton  Wa&db. 
—  Moore,  Sherifes  Bayley, 
Sir  WUliam  Blaxton,  of  Blaxton,  Miles ;  Sir  Thomas  Blaxton,  of 
Blaxton,  Miles  et  Baronettus ;  Sir  George  Coigniers,  of  Socbume, 
Miles ;  Raphe  Coigniers,  of  Layton,  Esq.;  Christopher  Place,  of 
Dinsdale,  Esq. ;  Richard  Fulthorpe,  of  Tunstall,  Esq. ;  James  Law- 
son,  of  Nesham,  Esq. ;  William  Jeuisdh,  of  Winyard.  Esq. ;  Michael 
Pemberton,  Aisleby ;  Anthony  Gamett,  Eggescliffe ;  Christofer 
HaU,  Newsham ;  Henry  KillinghaU,  Newsham  (Middleton  St. 
George) ;  Robert  Porrat,  Hartlepoole ;  Marmaduke  Wyrille,  News- 
ham; William  Scruteyillc,  Elstobb;  Charles  Ratcliffe,  of  Tunstall, 
Esq. ;  Thomas  Tunstall,  Cotham  (Cotham  Mundeville) ;  Richard 
Heighington,  Greystones;  Robert  Ferroe  (Farrer),  Fishburne;  Francis 
Pawle,  Hartbume ;  Ralph  Butler,  Old  Acres ;  John  Orde,  Fishburne ; 
Anthony  Dodsworth,  Stranton ;  Martin  Dethicke,  Amerston ;  John 
Buck,  Sadbury;  William  Eden,  Preston  on  Tese;  John  Machell, 
Pitfield ;  William  Watson,  of  Whittone ;  John  Sidgewick,  Thorpe ; 
Thomas  Burdon,  Stocktown ;  Thomas  Lambert,  of  the  same ;'  John 
Shawe,  Whittone;  John  Storye,  Aislebye;  William  Shawe,  Thris- 
lington ;  John  Elstobb,  Foxton ;  Ralph  Johnson.  Bishopton ;  Robert 
Johnson,  Seaton ;  Thomas  Punshion,  Aislebye ;  John  Lee,  Fishburne . 
Michael  Forwood,  Bishopton ;  John  Scruteyille,  Aislebye. 

Darnbtonb  Wests  Wa&db. 
Michael  Atkinson^  Baylife, 
Sir  Charles  Wren,  of  Binchester,  Knt. ;  Talbot  Bowes,  of  Streat- 
1am ;  John  Calverley,  of  Littlebum,  Esq. ;  William  Clopton,  of  Sled- 
wish,  Esq. ;  Richard  Hutton,  of  ,Hunwick ;  John  Fetherstonhalgh, 
of  Stanhope,  Esq. ;  Ralph  Maddison,  of  Unthank,  Esq. ;  John  Eden, 
of  West  Aukland ;  John  Wortley,  of  Langley ;  Symon  Comyn,  of 
Wolsingham;  Francis  Wren,  of  HenknoU  ;  William  Williamson,  St. 
Elen,  Aukland ;  George  Dixon,  Ramshaw ;  George  Brabante,  Pedge- 
bancke ;  George  Downes,  Wadley  (or  of  Even  wood) ;  Anthony  Va- 
sey,  Newlands ;  Cuthbert  Morgan,  Millhouses ;  William  Blacket, 
Woo'lcrofl;  Christofer  Athye,  Bradwood;  George  Middleton,  Bar- 
nard Castle;  Roger  Baynbrigg,  Vallance  Lodge;  Toby  Ewbanke, 
Snotterton ;  Nicholas  Blacket,  Snotterton ;  Thomas  Trotter,  of  the 
Ashes ;  Bryan  Emerson,  Estyeate ;  Anthony  Dale,  Staindrop ;  Wil- 
liam Banckes,  of  Rockwood-hill ;  John  Heron,  of  Ducket-close; 
Samson  Lever,  Aldingrange;  William  Claxton,  of  Watcrhouse; 
William  Coigniers,  Wooley;  William  Trotter,  Hclmedon;  Henry 
Bayles,  Newtoncapp;  Bryan  Belte,  Escombe;  Anthony  Cradocke, 
Wood- houses;  Henry  FoUansby,  Witton ;  Thomas  Morgan,  Fros- 
terley ;  Thomas  Craggs,  Wyserlee ;  John  Oswalde,  of  Darnton  ;  Sy- 
mon Gyffard,  of  the  same ;  Francis  Greene,  of  Bichborne ;  Myles 
Dawson,  of  Unthanke. 

Dabkbtonb  East  Wabde. 
Edward  Bigland,  Baylife, 
Sir  George  Frevill,  Walworth  (of  Hardwick,  in  Stockton  Ward), 
Knt. ;  Henry  Tongc,  of  Denton,  Esq. :  John  Jenison,  of  Walworth, 
Esq. ;  Francis  Brackenbury,  of  Selaby,  Esq. ;  Henry  Blaxton,  of 
Archdeacon  Newton,  Esq. ;  Roger  Tocketts,  of  Ulnaby,  Esq. ;  John 
Salvin,  of  Thornton ;  Cuthbert  Marshall,  Denton ;  Anthony  Nevill, 
Black  well;  Robert  Jenison,  Walworth;  Edward  Blaxton,  Great  Chil- 
ton; William  Bore,  Oxnet field;  Henry  Biikbecke,  Hodlam;  John 
WUlie,  Houghton  (Houghton-lc-Side),  Robert  Perkinson,  Wheasoe 
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Laiixence  Wilkinaoo,  Feixie  (Ferryhill) ;  Rowland  Haddocks,  Skir- 
mingbain ;  Kobert  Warde,  of  Daxneton ;  Francifi  Forster,  of  the 
same ;  Thomas  Towers,  of  Frestone ;  Richard  Hixon,  of  Prestone ; 
John  Dowthwayte,  of  Westholme;  John  Dent,  of  Pearcebridge ; 
Lancelot  Hilton,  of  Dyons ;  Ambrose  Lancaster,  of  Hedlam ;  WUliam 
Garthe,  of  the  same ;  George  Watson,  Somerhouse ;  John  Lisle,  of 
Dameton ;  Christofer  Barnes,  of  the  same ;  Gilbert  Frevill,  of  Red- 
worth  (and  of  Bishop-Middleham) ;  George  Crosier,  of  Newbiggin ; 
George  Downes,  of  Sunderland ;  LioncU  Featherston,  of  Tudhoe  (of 
Stanley  1666) ;  Joseph  PiUdngton,  of  Middleston  ;  Richard  Lilbome, 
of  Thickley ;  Richard  Birkbeck,  of  Morton  (Morton  Tynmouth) ; 
Henry  Phillip,  of  the  same ;  Thomas  Marshall,  of  Denton ;  Christofer 
Ganes,  of  Schoole  Aycliffe ;  Thomas  Emerson,  of  Damton ;  William 
Watson,  of  Whitworth. 

The  following  gentlemen,  whose  names  do  not  occur 
in  the  sheriff^s  list,  appear  also  to  have  entered  pe- 
digrees : — 

Christopher  Beck  with,  of  Nutwich  Cote ;  John  Hall,  of  Hollen- 
bushe;  John  Warde,  of  Bishop  Middleham;  George  Martyne,  of 
Doresmo,  clerke  of  the  peace ;  Edward  Ilutton,  of  Duresme,  Bachelor 
of  Laws ;  Ralph  Surteis,  of  Ravensworth ;  Samuel  Sanderson,  of 
Brancepath  ;  Robort  Robson,  of  West-Morton ;  Thomas  Jackson,  of 
Harraton ;  [Thomas  Gray,  of  Kylay,  in  the  north  bishopric  ;  WUliam 
Jackson,  of  Newcastle  and  of  Cotham  Mundevile,  rounty  palatine, 
entered  in  the  Visit  of  Northumberland,  ^6\d] ;  Thomas  Manners,  of 
Chcswick,  1692. 

|ir  iViiL  Diigkle's  i^isifatiuE. 

The  next  and  latest  Visitation  of  the  county  was  taken, 
after  an  interval  of  half  a  century,  by  Sir  William  Dug- 
dale,*  Norroy,.  in  August  and  September,  1666.  Co- 
pies of  this  Visitation  are  much  less  frequent  than  those 
of  either  St.  George  or  Flower.  The  following  detailed 
entries,  amounting  in  all  to  sixty-two^  were  recorded 
on  this  occasion : — 

Asmall  of  Amerston,  20  Aug,,  Durham;  Baynbridge  of  Freres- 
house,  10  M«yj  1670,  London  [all  the  entries^  except  this,  arc  of  the 
year  1666]  ;  Bierley  of  Midxidge  Grange,  17  Aug.,  Durham;  Blakes- 
ton  of  Piddinghall  Giarth,  18  Aug.«  do. ;  Bowes  of  Stretlam  Castle,  18 
Aug.,  do.;  Bowes  of  Thornton,  6  Sept.,  Dameton;  Brabant  of 
Pedg-bank,  21  Aug.,  Durham;  Bristow  of  Great  Lumley,  17  Aug., 
do. ;  Burwell,  chancellor  of  Durham,  16  Aug.,  do. ;  Carre  of  St. 
Helen  Auckland,  17  Aug.,  do. ;.  Clayering  of  Axwell,  17  Aug.,  do. ; 
Conyers  of  Laton,  21  Aug.,  do. ;  Cosyn,  Bishop  of  Durham,  4  Sept., 
Aukland ;  Crosyer  of  Newbiggen,  4  Sept.,  do. ;  Davison  of  Blakeston, 
&c.,  20  Aug.,. Durham  ;  Dodsworth of  Stranton,  21  Aug.,  Newcastle; 
Draper  of  Headlam,  17  Aug.,  Durham;  Eden  of  West  Auckland,  17 
Aug.,  do. ;  Elstob  of  Foxton,  6  Sept.,  Dameton ;  Eure  of  Bradley,  17 
Aug.,  Durham ;  Featherstonhalgh  of  Stanley,  21  Aug.,  do. ;.  Forcer 
of  Uarbourhouse,  21  Aug.,  do. ;  Fmrster  of  Durham,  20  Aug.,  do. ; 
Frcvile  of  Hardwick,  18  Aug.,  do. ;  Fulthorpe  of  Tunstall,  21  Aug., 

•  Sir  Wiluam  Dugdale. — Almost  equal  to  Camden  in  a  literary 
point  of  view,  and  perhaps  liis  superior  in  his  qualifications  as  a  he* 
raid,  stands  the  name  of  Sir  William  Dugdale.  Independently  of  his 
great  works,  "The  Baronage  of  England"  and  the  ** Monosticon," 
his.  "History  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,"  &c.,  would  have  served  to 


do. ;  Garnet  of  Egglescliffc,  6  Sept.,  Dameton  ;  Garth  of  Headlam, 
10  Aug.,  Durham;  Gyll  of  Haughton,  7  Sept.,  Dameton  ;  Haggers- 
» ton  of  Haggerston,  18  Aug.,  Durham ;  Hall  of  Newsam,  17  A.ug.,  do.; 
Harrison  of  Bishop's  Aukland,  4  Sept.,  Aukland ;  Hilton  of  Hilton 
Castle,  21  Aug.,  Durham ;  Hilton  of  Durham,  21  Aug.,  do. ;  Hut- 
chinson of  Durham,  21  Aug.,  do. ;  Uutton  of  Houghton-in-the* 
Spring,  10  Aug.,  do. ;  JcnLson  of  Walworth,  20  Aug.,  do. ;  Johnston 
of  Kibblesworth,  18  Ang.,  do. ;  Kendall  of  Thorp-Thules,  16  Aug., 
do. ;  Kennet  of  Coxhoe,  21  Aug.,  do. ;  Killinghall  of  Middleton  St. 
George,  6  Sept.,  Dameton ;  Lambton  of  Lambton,  21  Aug.,  Durham ; 
Machon  of  Sherborne,  21  Aug.,  do. ,  Maddison  of  Saltwellside,  &c., 
18  Sept.,  do. ;  Maire  of  Hardwick,  20  Aug.,  do. ;  Marshall  of  Sellaby, 
20  Aug.,  do. ;  Miscall  of  Durham,  20  Aug.,  do. ;  Middleton  of  Silkes- 
worth,  6  Sept.,  Dameton;  l^Iidford  of  Pespole,  16  Aug.,  Durham; 
Pemberton  of  Aslaby,  7  Sept.,  Dameton ;  Place  of  Dinsdale,  6  Sept., 
do. ;  Rowe  of  Plausworth,  21  Aug.,  do. ;  Salvin  of  Croxdale,  18  Aug., 
do.;  Sanderson  of  Eggleston,  16  Aug.,  do.;  Sanderson  of  Hedley- 
Hope,  20  Aug.,  do. ;  Si»7'nbumc  of  Durham,  18  Aug.,  do. ;  Tempeste 
of  Stella,  21  Aug.,  do. ;  Vane  of  Long-Newton,  7  Sept.,  do. ;  Whar- 
ton of  Old  Park,  7  Sept.,  do. ;  Wilson  of  Lumley,  20  Aug.,  Durham ; 
Wren  of  Binchester  and  HenknoU,  4  Sept.,  Aukland;  Wright  of 
Windleston,  4  Sept.,  do. 

Dugdale  completed  the  Visitation  of  the  North  in 
1666,  by  his  progress  through  Durham,  Northumber- 
land, Cumberland,  and  Westmoreland ;  the  autumn  of 
this  and  the  preceding  years  having  been  spent  in 
Yorkshire.  The  following  pedigrees,  which  belong 
equally  to  the  county  of  Durham,  were  included  in  the 
contemporary  Visitations  of  Yorkshire  and  Northum- 
berland : — 

XoRTHUMBBBiAND. — Lilbume,.of  Newcastle  on  Tyne,  Sunderland, 
Offerton,  &c. ;  Carr  of  Cocken ;.  Butler  of  Newcastle  and  Old  Acres  ; 
Younge  of  Newcastle  and  Edderacres ;  Milbanke  of  Newcastle  and 
Hakiaby  in  Yorkshire,  &c. ;  Ellison  of  Hebbome ;  and  Bewicke  of 
Close  House. 

YoRKSHi&B. — Conyers  of  Bbulby  and  of  Biddic ;  Brandling  of 
Leathley  and  of  Felling ;  Chaytor  of  Croft  and  Butterby ;  Ctadock  of 
Richmond,  and  of  Gainford  and  Woodhouses ;  Fulthorpe  of  Segges* 
thome  and  of  Tnnstall ;  Ayscough  of  Middleton-on-Row ;  and  Beck- 
with  of  Thurcroft.  ancestor  of  Beckwith,  now  of  Herrington. 

Lee,  of  Monkwearmouth,  is  included  in  the  Visitation  of  West- 
moreland, 1664 ,  and  Howard,  of  Tursdale,  appears  under  Cumber- 
land, with  his  relatives  of  Crogltn  and  Corby,  1666.  The  pedigree  of 
Ettricke,  now  of  Barnes  in  this  county,  occurs  in  the  Visitation  of 
Dorsetshire,  1823  and  1677.  That  of  Williamson,  now  of  Monkwear^ 
mouth,  appears  in  the  Visitation  of  Nottin^amshire,  1614,  and  of 
Lincolnshire,  1634;  and  Leicestershire,  1683,  includes  Hall  of  Ele- 
more,  and  Hilton  of  Newbold- Verdun,  a  branch  from  Hilton  of  Hilton, 
in  the  county  palatine  of  Durham. 

The  latest  commission  under  the  great  seal,  for  regis^ 
tering  descents,  was  issued  in  1686;  and,  since  that 
time,  it  has  been  left  to  the  choice  of  individuals  to  con- 


hand  down  his  name  to  posterity  among  the  literary  worthies  of  his- 
country.  Sir  William  died  in  1685,  at  the  age  of  80  years,  nearly  32 
of  which  he  was  a  member  of  the  College  of  Arms,  having  passed 
through  all  the  gradations  of  office  to  the  post  of  Garter  King  of 
J  Arms. 
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tinue  or  not  the  pedigrees  .of  their  respective  families  at 
the  Herald's  College,  Doctor's  Commons,  London. 

Since  1666,  the  following  continuations  of  pedigrees 
included  in  the  different  Visitations  of  the  county  of 
Durham,  have  been  made  : — 

Liddel  of  Ravensworth,  Vane  of  Raby  and  Long  Newton,  &c., 
Forcer  of  Harberhouse,  Eden  of  Windlestone  and  West  Auckland, 
Salvin  of  Croxdale,  Davison  of  Blakiston,  Hutton  of  Houghton-le- 
Spring,  Hilton  of  Hilton  (near  Staindrop),  and  Mascall  of  Eppleton. 
Bewicke  of  Close  House  and  Urpeth  has  been  continued  from  the 
Visitation  of  Northumberland,  1666  ;  and  Shuttleworth  of  Forcet  and 
Durham,  from  Yorkshire,  1665. 

Pedigrees  have  also  been  entered  of  Smythe  of  £sh  and  of  Acton- 
Bumell,  Salop,  Bart. ;  Craggs  of  Wyserley ;  Smith  of  Bum  Hall ; 
Allan  of  Grange ;  Bacon-Forster  of  Newton-Cap  and  Staward-Feel ; 
Blacket  of  Hoppiland,  and  of  Wylam  and  Wallington,  Northumber- 
land ;  Simpson  and  Shipperdson  of  Murton  and  Hallgarth ;  Ord  and 
Wright  of  Sands  and  Sedgefield  ;  and  Hoar  of  Middleton  St.  George. 


It  was  intended  to  continue  down  to  the  present 
time  this  list  of  the  families  who  had  registered  their 
pedigrees^  or  procured  armorial  bearings  at  Herald's 
College,  The  endeavour  to  procure  the  necessary  in- 
formation^ at  the  proper  quarter,  has,  however,  been 
unsuccesrful,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  reply 
to  an  application  addressed  to  one  of  the  heralds  of  the 
college : — 

**  Mr.  King,  York  Herald,  presents  his  compliments  to  Mr.  Fordycc, 
and  begs  to  acknowledge  his  note  of  the  26th  ult,  in  reply  to  which 
he  has  to  observe,  that  pedigrees  recorded  in  this  office  since  the  Vi- 
sitations are  not  arranged  in  counties,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to 
comply  with  Mr.  Fordyco's  request,  as  the  indexes  do  not  generally 
point  out  the  locality  of  families  whose  pedigrees  are  so  recorded. 
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HeraliTs  ColUge,  6M  April,  1853." 


COMMEECE,  TEADE,  AND  MANUFACTFEES. 


The  county  of  Durham  may  be  considered  as  present- 
ing an  epitome  of  the  enterprize,  science,  skill,  and 
industry  of  the  nation  generally.  Teeming,  as  it  does, 
with  immense  sources  of  wealth,  the  value  of  its  natural 
productions  has  been  appropriated  with  a  degree  of 
energy  and  ability  calculated  to  turn  those  productions 
to  the  most  profitable  account.  Commerce,  also,  aided 
by  the  numerous  shipping  of  the  county,  as  well  as  by 
the  fleets  of  other  districts  and  of  foreign  countries,  has 
from  hence  extended  its  influence  to  the  furthest  re- 
gions ;  whilst  it  has,  at  the  same  time,  augmented  the 
enjoyments  and  diminished  the  privations  of  social  life. 
To  all  these  sources,  and  to  many  others  of  minor  im- 
portance, elicited  and  directed  by  the  mental  talents 
and  practical  skill  of  its  inhabitants,  the  county  of  Dur- 
ham owes  that  pre-eminence  to  which  its  natural  capa- 
bilities entitle  it,  and  towards  the  attainment  of  which 
such  gigantic  eflTorts  have  been  made. 

THE   COAL  TRADE. 

First  in  importance,  as  in  utility,  the  working  of  coal 
and  the  coal  trade  claim  precedence  in  a  review  of  the 
mercantile  afiairs  of  the  county  of  Durham.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  conceive  how  society,  or  at  least 
civilization,  could  exist  without  the  use  of  this  invalua- 
ble  fossil.  '^  All  the  gigantic  discoveries  in  science  and 
manufactures,"  says  a  late  writer,  "  are  rendered  avail- 
able only  by  means  of  coal.     The  metals,  otherwise 


comparatively  useless,  are  by  it,  with  facility,  trans- 
muted and  adapted  to  their  respective  purposes.  The 
steam-engine,  by  its  means,  sets  in  motion  masses  of 
machinery  which  must  be  otherwise  inert  and  motion- 
less. The  spinning-jenny,  thus  impelled,  performs  its 
Briareean  manipulations;  and  thus  are  manufactures 
carried  to  an  extent  and  perfection,  which,  if  they  had 
been  propounded  to  our  forefathers,  would  have  been 
treated  as  the  brainsick  reveries  of  a  lunatic."  By  the 
use  of  coal,  in  the  production  of  steam,  navigation  has 
been  facilitated  and  rendered  more  regular ;  and  by  it, 
also,  the  locomotive  engine  is  enabled  to  perform  its 
destined  course,  annihilating  space,  and  promoting  the: 
intercommunication  of  the  most  distant  localities. 

Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Coal  Trade. — It  is 
unnecessary,  in  this  ]^ace,  to  enter  at  length  into  the 
general  history  of  eeal,  as  known  to  the  ancients.  The 
ashes  discovered  in  the  Roman  stations  at  Lanchester, 
Ebchester,  and  other  places,  bear  conclusive  testimony 
to  the  use  of  coal!  by  that  people.  One  of  the  earliest 
documents  in  which  coal  is  mentioned,  relative  to  the 
county  of  Durham,  is  the  Boldon  Book  of.  Bishop 
Pudsey,  1180,  in  which,  though  the  term^'^wodlades"* 
frequently  occurs,  are  the  foUowing^  notices  of  coal: — 
At  Bishopwearmouth, . "  the  smith  has  twelve  acres  for 
the  iron  work  of  the  carts,  and  finds  his  own  coahy* 
and  at  Sedgefield,  th&  smith  has  one  oxgang  upon  simi- 
lar conditions..    At  Escomb^  near  Bishop  Auckland,, 
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"  a  cottier  holds  a  toft  and  croft,  and  four  acres,  provid- 
ing coals  for  the  cart-smith  of  Coundon." 

The  position  and  boundaries  of  the  Durham  coal- 
hasin  under  the  magnesian  limestone,  and  the  probable 
origin  of  the  fossil,  are  described  in  the  section  on 
Gbologt,  page  129.  It  will  thence  be  understood  that 
the  earliest  workings  of  coal,  being  probably  by  drifts 
at  its  outcrop,  must  have  been  along  its  western  limit, 
which  passes  by  Heleyfield,  Broomshields,  Wolsingham 
Common,  Bedbum,  Woodlands,  and  Barnard  Castle. 
The  necessity  for  perpendicular  shafts,  however,  was 
soon  apparent;  though  these  may  have  been  for  some 
time  confined  to  the  most  practicable  depths.  The  in- 
creasing demand,  and  the  superior  quality  of  the  coal, 
at  length  induced  more  energetic  efforts  at  a  greater 
depth,  and  more  to  the  east,  than  had  before  been  at- 
tempted. In  the  14th  century,  mention  occurs  of  coal 
mines  at  CoUierly,  Merrington,  and  Ferryhill.  Phi- 
lippa,  the  patriotic  queen  of  Edward  III.,  soon  after 
her  return  from  Calais,  obtained  a  grant  from  her  royal 
lord,  giving  permission  to  her  bailiff,  Alan  de  Strothere, 
to  work  the  mines  of  Aldemeston.*  The  king  also 
made  various  orders  and  regulations  as  to  the  measuring 
and  conveyance  of  coal,  which  was  not  then  allowed  to 
be  exported  to  any  place  out  of  the  kingdom,  except 
Calais. 

Notwithstanding  the  prejudices  against  what  Stowe 
calls  *'the  sulferous  smoke  and  savour  of  the  firing" 
firom  coals — ^prejudices  carried  to  so  great  an  extent 
that  "  the  nice  dams  [dames]  of  London  would  not  come 
into  any  house  or  roome  where  sea  coales  were  burned, 
nor  willingly  eat  of  the  meat  that  was  either  sod  or 
roasted  with  sea-coal  fire" — ^yet  the  gradual  scarcity  of 
wood,  and  the  superiority  of  coal,  eventually  led  to  the 
adoption  of  the  latter.f  Progressive  advances  conti- 
nued to  be  made  in  opening  out  fresh  collieries  during 
the  two  following  centuries ;  and  in  1582,  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth obtained  a  lease  of  the  manor  of  Gateshead  and 
Whickham  for  99  years,  at  an  annual  rent  of  £90. 
This  lease  passed  through  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  Sir 
Thomas  Sutton,  founder  of  the  Charter  House,  London, 
and  Sir  "W.  Riddell  and  others,  to  the  mayor  and  bur- 
gesses of  Newcastle,  who  purchased  it  from  the  latter 

«  **  These  mines  had  been  worked  with  great  benefit  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III. :  but  the  convulsions  of  the  Scottish  wars  had  stopped 
their  progress.  Philippa  had  estates  in  Tjnicdale  ;  and  she  had  long 
resided  in  its  vicinity  during  Edward's  Scottish  campaigns.  It  was 
an  infallible  result,  that  wherever  this  great  queen  directed  her  atten- 
tion, wealth  and  national  prosperity  speedily  followed.  Well  did  her 
actions  illustrate  her  Flemish  motto,  Ich  icrtide  muche,  which  obsolete 
words  may  be  rendered,  *  I  labour  or  toil  much.*    From  this  re-open- 


parties  for  £12,000.  Great  complaints  were  made  in 
consequence  of  the  enhancement  in  the  price  of  coals 
caused  by  this  monopoly. 

It  was  not  till  the  year  1627  that  a  patent  was  ob- 
tained for  a  method  of  melting  iron  ore  with  coal, 
which  had  previously  been  effected  by  charcoal  pro- 
duced from  wood.  The  civil  wars  (partly  induced  by 
the  impolitic  tampering  of  Charles  I.  with  the  coal 
trade,  on  which  see  note,  page  73)  checked  the  rising 
prosperity  of  this  branch  of  industry.  In  1643,  the 
Marquis  of  Newcastle  ordered  the  coal  mines  to  be 
fired;  but  this  catastrophe  was  prevented  by  General 
Leslie.  After  the  capture  of  Newcastle  by  the  Scots  in 
1644,  the  parliament  undertook  the  management  of  the 
coal  trade,  the  price  having  risen  to  £4  per  chaldron  in 
London;  but  notwithstanding  their  efforts,  much  dis- 
tress was  occasionally  experienced  in  the  metropolis 
from  the  scarcity  and  deamess  of  fuel.  The  town  of 
Sunderland,  however,  then  under  the  influence  of  the 
Lilbums  and  other  republicans,  assumed  an  importance 
which  has  ever  since  continued  to  increase. 

In  the  year  1700,  the  principal  seats  of  the  Durham 
coal  trade  on  the  Tyne,  above  Newcastle  bridge,  were 
the  staiths  situate  at  Team  Gut  and  Dunston,  Derwent 
Haugh,  and  Stella,  at  which  were  delivered  the  coals  of 
Pontop,  Marley  Hill,  Tanfield  Moor,  Garesfield,  Gib- 
side,  Axwell,  Blaydon  Main,  and  Stella  Grand  Lease. 
The  collieries  of  He  worth,  Gateshead,  Felling,  and 
Tjrne  Main,  shipped  their  produce  below  bridge.  The 
river  Wear  was  principally  supplied  from  the  collieries 
of  the  Lambton  and  Tempest  estates,  the  districts  up 
Chester  Burn,  Chartershaugh,  Fatfield,  Birtley,  &c., 
which  were  all  delivered  into  keels  at  the  nearest 
staiths,  extending  from  Coxgreen  to  Chartershaugh. 

The  author  of  "  A  Tour  thro*  Great  Britain,"  pub- 
lished in  1753,  says,  "  From  Durham  the  road  to  New- 
castle gives  a  view  of  the  inexhaustible  store  of  coals 
and  coal-pits,  which  employ  near  30,000  persons  in 
digging  for  coals;  and  from  hence  not  London  only, 
but  all  the  south  part  of  England,  is  continually  sup- 
plied. And  though  at  London,  when  we  see  the  pro- 
digious fleets  of  ships  which  come  constantly  in  with 
coals,  we  are  apt  to  wonder  how  it  is  possible  for  ihem 


ing  of  the  Tynedale  mines  by  Philippa  proceeded  our  coal  trade, 
which,  daring  the  reign  of  her  grandson,  Henry  IV.,  enriched  the 
great  merchant  Whittington  and  the  city  of  London."— Lwm  of  ths 
Queens  of  England,  by  Agnea  Strickland,  vol.  u.,  p.  377. 

t  In  the  celebrated  «*  Hottsehold  Book"  of  the  fifth  Earl  of  North- 
umberland, dated  1612,  it  is  stated  that  80  chaldrons  of  sea-coal,  at 
4s.  2d.  and  5s.  the  chaldron,  were  allowed  in  the  year ;  and  also  64 
loads  of  great  wood,  "  bicause  colys  wijl  not  byme  without  wodd." 
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to  be  supplied,  and  that  they  do  not  bring  the  whole 
coal  country  away ;  yet,  when  in  this  country  we  see 
the  prodigious  heaps,  I  might  say  mountains  of  coals, 
which  are  dug  up  at  every  pit,  and  how  many  of  those 
pits  there  are,  we  are  filled  with  equal  wonder  to  con- 
sider where  the  people  should  live  that  consume  them." 

About  the  year  1790,  the  principal  scene  of  the 
operations  of  the  trade  had  materially  changed.  The 
collieries  delivering  at  Derwent  Haugh  had  greatly  de- 
clined, as  well  as  those  at  Team,  Dunston,  &c.  The 
distant  collieries  of  the  Wear,  also,  had  been  superseded 
by  those  nearer  to  the  place  of  shipment.  The  tempta- 
tion to  enter  on  these  new  speculations  arose  from  the 
idea  that  the  coal-field  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
magnesian  limestone,  which  prevented  competition  in 
that  direction;  whilst,  on  the  west,  the  expense  of 
leading  the  distant  soft  coals  by  the  private  railways 
then  in  use  seemed  equally  to  preclude  opposition. 

From  the  year  1771,  up  to  1845,  a  regulation  existed, 
with  some  partial  interruptions,  called  the  "  limitation 
of  the  vends."     This  was  an  arrangement,  entered  into 
by  the  coal-owners  of  the  north,  to  regidate  the  price 
and  supply  of  coals  by  a  '*  basis"  for  each  colliery,  re- 
newed every  fortnight,  and  by  which  its  owners  were 
interdicted  from  selling  a  greater  quantity  of  coals,  or 
at  a  lower  price,  than  were  fixed  by  the  coal  trade 
committee.*   The  proportion  between  the  Tyne  and  the 
Wear  used  to  be  three-fifths  for  the  former  and  two- 
fifths  for  the  latter  river ;  but  the  opening  out  of  new 
coal  districts  on  the  Wear  and  the  Tees  at  first  weak- 
ened, and  eventually  destroyed  this  regulation.     At  a 
general  meeting  of  the  coal  trade,  held  on  September  25, 
1862,  at  Newcastle,  rules  were  adopted  for  thfe  regulation 
of  the  household  collieries,  which  came  into  effect  on  the 
Srd  November  following,  and  an  annual  contribution  of 
one-sixteenth  of  a  penny  per  ton  was  agreed  upon  to  meet 
the  consequent  expenses.     The  basis  of  the  trade  was 
settled  by  a  sub-committee,   the  Marquis  of  London- 
derry taking  an  assumed  vend  of  186,000  chaldrons  for 
the  twelve  months.    Notwithstanding  a  long  continuance 
of  mild  weather,  the  committee  state,  in  their  report,  Ja- 
nuary 12, 1853,  thatinconsequenceof  this  regulation,  they 

*  This  sO'CaUed  combination  was  seyerely  assailed  by  consumers ; 
and  Mr.  Alderman  Waithman  asserted,  in  1829,  that  the  tax  thus 
leyied  by  the  coal-owners  on  the  city  of  London  amounted  to  £800,000. 
It  was,  howeyer,  maintained  in  reply,  that  the  limitation  was  as  much 
for  the  public  benefit  as  for  that  of  the  coal-owners,  by  providing  a 
regidar  supplyi  and  preventing  the  inferior  collieries  from  being  laid 
in  or  lost. 

t  In  1849,  the  home-yend  was  5,583,940  tons;  in  1850,  6,269,254 
tons ;  in  1851,  5,679,528  tons;  and  in  1852,  5,972,567  tons.    In  steam 
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consider  '^that  the  state  and  prospects  of  the  trade  are, 
upon  the  whole,  improved,  and  with  suitable  disposition 
and  management,  certain  of  still  further  improve- 
ment."! The  gas,  coking,  and  manu&cturing  colliery 
owners  had  not  then,  however,  decided  on  giving  in  their 
adhesion  to  the  regulations  of  the  household  collieries. 

It  was  a  universally  received  opinion,  even  during 
part  of  the  present  century,  that  the  magnesian  lime- 
stone cut  off  the  coal  measures  on  the  east.  A  practical 
refutation  of  this  idea  has  been  given  in  the  difficult, 
but  successful  winning  of  the  deep  collieries  at  Hetton, 
Monkwearmouth,  Harton,  and  Dawdon,  in  which  all 
the  mining  skill  of  the  age  has  been  brought  to  bear 
against  the  obstacles  encountered.  Large  tracts  of  coal 
some  of  them  actually  in  lease,  and  paying  a  dead  rent 
still  remain  to  be  explored  under  the  limestone. 

It  would  appear  that  coak  have  been  worked,  at  some 
remote  period,  in  the  Auckland  district.}  These  seams 
were,  however,  long  neglected,  except  for  a  limited 
landsale,  when  the  coals  were  supplied  to  the  surround- 
ing country,  and  even  carried  into  Yorkshire,  in  sacks 
on  the  backs  of  asses.  *The  opening  of  the  Stockton 
and  Darlington  railway  in  1825,  at  once  afforded  an  outlet 
for  these  mineral  treasures ;  and  so  great  was  the  impulse 
given,  that  in  1833  there  were  no  less  than  33  collieries 
using  that  line  between  Witton  Park  and  the  Tees.  Up 
to  a  late  period,  coals  had  been  an  article  of  import  into 
that  river. 

The  mania  for  joint  stock  speculations,  which  influ- 
enced the  public  mind  during  1832  and  the  following 
years,  induced  the  formation  of  companies  for  the  work- 
ing of  coal  in  the  county  of  Durham,  and  which,  by 
prematurely  and  simultaneously  opening  up  a  greater 
number  of  collieries  than  w^re  required  by  the  demand, 
became  unprofitable  in  themselves,  and  injurious  to  the 
private  enterprizes  with  which  they  were  placed  in  com- 
petition.  The  extensive  and  imprudent  accommodation 
which  the  banking-houses  of  the  north  at  that  time 
afforded  to  colliery  owners,  also  operated  prejudicially 
to  the  real  interests  of  the  trade. 

"  The  Durham  County  Coal  Company,"  the  prospec- 
tus of  which  bears  date  May  23,  1836,  was  in  10,000 

coals,  the  export  in  1849  was  1,775,693  tons  ;  in  1850,  2,045,064  tons ; 
and  in  1851,  2,022,163  tons. 

t  Hutcliinson  says,  "  On  Cockfield  Fell  are  many  lines  and  en- 
trenchments,  a  plan  of  which,  communicated  by  Mr.  Bailey,  was 
published  in  the  Antiquarian  Repertory."  These  mounds  were  pro- 
bably  nothing  more  than  the  refuse  of  old  coal  workings.  Hutchinson 
himself  says,  "  The  upper  seams  of  coal,  under  the  common  or  fell,  as 
itiscaUed,  are  said  to  be  exhausted;  but  there  is  adjacent  gzonnd 
yet  to  work  under." 
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shares  of  £50  each^  and  was  managed  by  the  ibllowiiig 
officers : — 

Honorary  Diroetora, — ^The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Tyrconnel,  Kiplin 
P Vk ;  John  Bowee,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Streatlam  Castle ;  W.  Hutt,  Esq.,  M.P., 
Gilmde;  Waiven  Mau4e»E8q.,  Greenbank,  Darlingtoa;  Gerard  SalTui« 
Esq.,  Croxdale.  Directors— Ca^t,  J,  K.  Porbea,  H.  G.  Key,  Esq.,  Jo- 
sliua.MiJnes,  Esq.,  Wnu  Morrice,  Esq.,  E.  M.  Noble,  Esq.,  John 
Pisnce,  Esq.,  and  F.  S.  Stokes,  Esq.,  of  London ;  Charles  Barrett 
Esq.,  and  John  Bazr^  Esq.  of  Darlington.     Sec. — ^Wm.  Bed&rd,  Esq. 

Thfe  company  leased  the  royalties  at  Whitworth,  Byers 
Green^  Gordon  and  Evenwood^  and  Coxhoe.  It  may  be 
sufficient  to  state^  in  this  place,  that  the  first-named  col- 
liery, coal  in  which  was  got  on  July  10,  1841,  was  laid 
in  and  dismanded  by  the  company  in  the  following  year, 
after  an  ouday  of  nearly  £40,000.  It  was,  however,  re-let 
shortly  after  to  a  private  company;  but  the  entire 
speculations  of  "  the  Durham  County  Coal  Company  " 
w«:e  so  unfortunate  that  it  was  ultimately  dissolved.* 

"  The  Northern  Coal  Mining  Company,"  commenced 
in  April,  1838,  with  a  capital  of  £600,000,  in  20,000 
shares  of  £25  each,  leased  Framwellgate  Moor,  Wil- 
lington,  and  other  collieries.  The  original  directors 
were — 

George  Faith,  Esq.,  London  ;  Hunter  Gordon,  Esq.,  do. ;  J.  C.  Ord, 
Esq.,  do. ;  Samuel  TraTers,  Esq.,  do. ;  J.  M.  Wood,  Esq.,  do. ;  Bobert 
Botcherby,  Esq.,  Darlington ;  Thomaa  Brown,  Esq.,  do. ;  T.  C.  Gib- 
son, Esq.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne ;  William  Kirk,  Esq.,  Sunderland; 
H.  Panton,  Esq.,  do. ;  and  John  Ord,  Esq.,  York. 

The  results  of  this  undertaking  proved  peculiarly 
disastrous  to  its  shareholders.  After  an  expenditure 
of  the  whole  of  its  proposed  capital,  its  affairs  were 
placed  under  the  winding-up  act,  and  the  further  claims 
upon  the  proprietors  amounted  to  a  sum  nearly  equal  to 
the  amount  of  the  original  capital. 

Oiie  of  the  most  important  projects  of  that  time  was 
the  "Newcasde  and  London  Coal  Railway,"  with  a 
capital  of  £5,000,000,  in  200,000  shares  of  £25  each ; 
deposit,  £2  128.  6d.  per  share.  The  following  were  the 
committee  of  management,  &c. : — 

Henry  Bainbridge,  Esq.,  Grosyenor  Square ;  Robert  Merttins  Bird, 
Esq.,  H.  E.  I.  C.  civil  service,  Taplow-hill ;  Geo.  Beauchamp  Cole, 
Esq.,  Chester  Street,  Belgrave  Square ;  Capt.  Mark  Currie,  R.  N.^ 
United  Service  Club ;  Wjnn  EUis,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  Cadogan  Place ;  John 
Kennersley  Hooper,  Esq.,  alderman,  Queenhithe ;  Sir  Wm.  Magnay, 
Bart.,  alderman,  Upper  Thames  Street ;  The  Hon.  £.  Plunkett,  Pall 
Mall ;  Richard  Hanris  Purcell,  Esq.,  Cambridge  Street,  Hyde  Park; 
Sir  George  Rich,  Lowndes  Street,  Belgrave  Square ;  Andrew  Spottis- 
woode,  Esq.,  Carlton  House  Terrace ;  Henry  Birchfield  Swabey,  Esq., 


•  The  last  general  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  **  The  Durham 
County  Coal  Company'*  was  held  at  York,  in  Septeinber,  1862 ;  and 
the  directors,  having  previously  received  authority  to  wind  up  the 
affiors  of  the  undertaking,  stated,  in  their  report,  that  after  realiz- 
ing the  whole  of  the  assets  of  the  company,  there  would  remain,  in 


Great  Cumberland  Place;  Frederic  Taylor,  Esq.,  Woroester  Park, 
Ewell ;  Nicholas  Temperley,  Esq.,  Brixton ;  Daniel  Wahiey,  Esq., 
Wandsworth.  Co»Mt</^tn^£n^»«r— Wm.  Gravatt,Esq.,F.R.S.  En^i" 
neer^-B..  H.  Bird,  Esq.    &c.— Edward  Blanshard  Stamp,  Esq. 

The  object  of  this  project  was  to  form  a  railway 
between  London  and  the  northern  coal-mines,  exclu- 
sively for  the  carriage  of  coals,  and  thus  to  avoid  the 
interruptions  and  dangers  attendant  on  a  union  of  that 
department  of  traffic  with  passenger  and  other  trains. 
The  accumulation  of  large  stocks  of  coal  in  London 
would  also  have  been  thereby  rendered  unnecessary, 
and  the  most  important  results  might  possibly  have  ac- 
crued, had  not  the  panic  of  1845  induced  the  promoters 
of  the  scheme  to  abandon  it.  On  this  occasion,  the 
committee  of  management,  with  a  degree  of  integrity 
which  cannot  be  too  highly  applauded,  returned  the 
full  amount  of  subscriptions  to  the  depositors,  and  paid 
all  the  large  expenses  which  had  been  incurred  at  dieir 
own  private  cost. 

The  number  of  collieries  actually  at  woil  in  the 
county  of  Durham,  and  shipping  their  coals  on  the 
Tyne,  the  Wear,  at  Seaham,  at  Hartlepool,  and  on  the 
Tees,  frequently  varies,  by  the  laying  in  of  one  pit,  and 
the  opening  out  of  another,  but  may  be  stated  at  the 
present  time  at  upwards  of  one  hundred. 

WiifNiNG  AND  Working  of  Collieeies. — Much  of 
the  uncertainty  and  risk  formerly  attendant  upon  the 
winning  of  a  colliery  is  now  obviated  by  the  advances 
made  in  geological  knowledge,  and  the  improvements 
effected  in  scientific  engineering.  The  workable  seams 
of  coal  in  Durham  are  numerous,  but  not  comparable 
in  thickness  to  some  of  those  in  Scotland,  Staffordshire, 
and  elsewhere.  Besides  their  known  rise  to  the  out- 
crop, a  few  of  them  either  merge  into  each  other,  or  are 
divided  by  what  are  called  "  bands,**  some  of  which,  as 
the  Heworth  band,  are  at  first  as  thin  as  the  apex  of  a 
wedge,  but  gradually  swell  out  to  many  feet  in  thick- 
ness. Other  seams  vary  in  quality  in  different  districts. 
Generally  speaking,  the  best  household  coal  is  found, 
since  the  exhaustion  of  the  Tyne  High  Main,  in  the 
district  around  Houghton-le-Spring,  and,  of  a  somewhat 
inferior  quality,  in  the  Coxhoe  and  Auckland  district. 
The  Tees  and  Tanfield  coals  are  excellent,  but,  from 
their  softness,  are  most  frequently  used  in  the  manufac- 


addition  to  268.  previously  paid,  a  further  sum  of  £4  per  share  out  of 
the  capital  subscribed  by  the  shareholders ;  and  that  a  balance  would 
be  left  in  hand  of  £2,286  18s.  9d.,  which  would  be  more  than  sufficient 
to  coTer  all  liabilities.  The  report  of  the  directors  was  adopted,  and 
the  return  of  £4  per  share  ordered  to  be  paid  forthwith. 
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tuTe  of  coke.  What  is  called  "cannel  coal"  is  the 
finest  for  the  manufacture  of  gas  at  present  known.* 
Several  whin  or  basaltic  dykes  trarerse  rarious  parts  of 
the  coal-field^  mosdy  in  a  parallel  course  from  east  to  west. 

Possessed  of  the  requisite  knowledge  of  these  parti^ 
CTilars,  as  they  apply  to  any  peculiar  district,  the  engi- 
neer commences  the  preliminary  operation  of  boring;" 
and,  on  reaching  a  seam  of  workable  coal,  a  perpendi- 
cular "  shaft"  is  sunk  to  it.  This  is  a  work  of  consi- 
derable labour^  difficulty^  and  danger.  Immense 
feeders  of  water  frequently  rush  into  the  works,  which 
are  also  occasionally  interrupted  by  quicksands.  To 
counteract  these,  *' tubbing"  is  resorted  to,  or  lining 
the  sides  of  the  shaft  with  water-tight  segments  of  wood 
or  cast  iron.  The  expense  of  sinking  and  establishing 
collieries  varies,  of  course,  in  different  situations,  firom 
£10,000  to  £100,000.  The  average  cost,  including 
steam-engines,  railways,  staiths,  and  other  appendages, 
has  been  estimated  at  firom  £^,000  to  £30,000;  but  since 
the  formation  of  the  numerous  public  railways  in  the 
county,  the  outlay  of  capital  for  the  purposes  of  transit 
has  been  rendered  unnecessary. 

In  most  cases,  two  or  more  shafts  are  sunk,  for  the 
purposes  of  ventilation,  and  for  carrying  off  the  water 
and  gases  of  the  mine ;  whilst  in  others,  a  single  shaft 
is  used,  divided  firom  top  to  bottom,  by  a  bfattice  of 
wood,  into  a  **  downcast"  and  "  upcast"  commimication 
with  the  works  beneath.  This,  however,  is  by  no 
means  a  prudent  arrangement,  as  the  brattice  is  so  liable 
to  accident  firom  explosions  or  fires  that  the  ventilation 
must  be  proportionably  precarious.  Near  the  bottom 
of  the  upcast  shaft,  or  division,  a  rarefying  furnace  is 
placed,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  current  of  air 

•  At  the  Great  Exhibition  in  1851,  Mr.  George  Heppel  Kamsay,  of 
Blaydon  Main  colliery,  contributed  a  model  of  the  monument  to  the 
late  Earl  of  Durham^  on  Pensher  Hill,  manufactured  out  of  his  own 
cannel  ooal;  also  wine  coolers,  tea-set  and  miscellaneous  articles. 
Specimens  of  cannel  coal  were  also  exhibited  by.  Messrs.  Cowan  and 
Co.,  Blaydon  Bum. 

t  It  is  admitted  that  the  employment  of  young  boys  to  attend  to 
the  trap-doors  has  often  been  the  cause  of  fearfiil  accidents.  To  ob- 
viate this  danger,  Mr.  R.  Mills,  Tiewer  of  the  Uanshamlet  coUieries, 
near  Swansea,  exhibited  a  model  of  an  apparatus  in  the  Crystal  Palace 
in  1851.  It  is  described  as  being  very  simple  in  its  construction,  and 
consisting  of  two  leyers  connected  together,  one  being  placed  on  each 
side  of  the  door,  and  both  of  them  at  right  angles  with  the  rail.  On 
approaching  the  door,  the  tram  moves  the  first  lever,  which  immedi* 
ately  opens  it ;  and  after  having  passed  through  it,  the  door  is  closed 
by  the  train  coming  in  contact  with  the  second  lever,  and  is  kept  shut 
until  one  of  the  levers  is  again  acted  upon. 

{  In  speaking  of  these  pumping-engines,  Mr.  Howitt,  in  his 
**  Visits  to  remarkable  Places,"  says,  "  Wherever  reared  themselves 
those  tall  engine-houses,  there  also  towered  aloft  two  vapoury  columns, 
one  of  black  smoke,  and  one  near  it  of  white  steam.  These  neighbouring 


throughout  the  mine^  the  downcast  shaft  suppljring  the 
fresh  air.  This  current  is  directed  through  the  t^oua' 
ramifications  of  the  pit  hy  ^'stoppings"  and  ^^trap'^ 
doors,"  on  the  proper  management  of  which  depend 
the  health  and  lives  of  the  men  employed  in  hewing, 
&c.t  The  quantity  of  air  passing  through  a  well- 
ordered  pit  has  been  taken,  as  a  standard,  to  consist  of 
a  current,  6  feet  square,  moving  at  the  rate  of  firom  80 
to  40  yards,  or  upwards  of  4,000  cubic  feet,  per  mi- 
nute; but,  in  the  present  day,  it  is  a  very  .common 
thing  to  pass  8,000  cubic  feet  of  air  in  a  minute  along  a 
pair  of  exploring  drifts,  and  to  carry  10,000  cubie  feet 
into  one  small  working  district. 

The  draining  of  the  mine  is  another  important  consi- 
deration, to  effect  which  the  pumping  engincf  is  gene- 
rally placed  over  the  lowest  part  of  the  coal-field,  so 
that  the  water  may  naturally  run  thither.  Water-wheels 
and  chain-pumps  were  anciently  used,  which  were  suc- 
ceeded by  gins  wrought  by  horses ;  but  the  introduction 
of  the  steam-engine,  the  first  of  whieh  was  erected  at 
Oxclose,  near  Washington,-  early  in  the  last  century, 
seems  to  have  carried  the  modem  system  of  drainage 
nearly  to  perfection.^ 

The  mode  of  mining  in  this  district  is  almost  exclu^ 
sively  by  **  stall  and  pillar,**  by  which  the  excavations  are 
carried  on  through  passages  cut  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  and  the  pillars  thus  left  are  also  eventually 
removed.  The  "long  wall"  system,  by  which  the 
workings  are  carried  on  up  to  the  fiice  of  the  coal,  has, 
however,  been  partially  tried.  Much  care  and  skill  are 
requisite  in  planning  and  preserving  a  record  of  the 
workings  of  a  colliery.§  Many  improvements  have 
been  introduced  in  modem  times,  such  as  splitting  the 

columns,  like  the  ghosts  of  Ossian,  slanted  themselTes  in  the  wind^ 
and  wavered  spectre-like  in  the  air,  each  like  some  black  demon  with 
a  pale  spirit  in  his  keeping,  whom  he  was  compelling  to  enormouB 
labours ;  and  such  noises  filled  them  as  served  to  confirm  the  belief  of 
it.  Some  of  these  engines  were  groaning,  some  puffing,  some  making 
the  most  unearthly  sighings  and  yawnings,  as  if  the  very  Gouls  and 
Afrits  of  the  Eastern  stories  were  set  to  stupendous  labours,  and  were 

doing  them  in  despair."^ "  You  now  see  from  the  upper  part  of 

the  engine-house  a  barge  beam,  protruding  itself  like  a  giant's  arm, 
alternately  lifting  itself  up,  and  then  falling  again.  To  this  beam  is 
attached  the  rod  and  bucket  of  a  pump,  which  probably  at  some  hun- 
dred yards  deep  is  lifting  out  the  water  from  the  mine,  and  enabling 
the  miners  to  work  where  otherwise  it  would  be  all  drowned  in 
subterranean  floods/'' 

§  *'  The  established  (£scipline  of  a  Newcastle  mine,"'  says  Mr.  Phil- 
lips, in  his  Report  on  Ventilation,  presented  in  the  session  of  1850,. 
to  both  houses  of  parliament,  "  c<MEitains  much  that  is  worthy  of 
imitation.  I  haye  found  no  colliery  without  regular  maps,  showing 
the  extent  and  progress  of  the  workings,  the  courses  of  the  air,  and 
the  lines  of  dislocation.  These  maps  were,  in  most  cases,  completed* 
and  brought  up  to  the  actual  state  of  working  at  regular  periods.    Thft 
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main  ciirrent  of  air  into  minor  currents^  improved  rare- 
fying furnaces,  edge-rails  instead  of  the  ordinary  tram- 
ways,  and  inclined  planes,  which  are  either  self-acting 
or  worked  by  steam-engines. 

The  coals  were  formerly  brought  to  the  surface  in 
*'  corves,"  or  baskets  of  wicker-work,  raised,  before  the 
introduction  of  the  steam-engine,  by  ^*  gins."  In  1834, 
the  tub-and-cage  system  was  introduced,  and,  from  its 
applicability  to  every  colliery,  is  now  universally  used. 
The  tubs  are  constructed  of  wood  or  iron,  of  suitable 
size  to  the  situation,  and  are  furnished  with  wheels  to 
traverse  the  tram-ways:  the  shaft  is  fitted  up  with 
wooden  slides,  which  answer  the  purpose  of  guiding  a 
cage  wherein  the  tub  is  placed.  By  this  means,  all 
collision  in  the  shaft  is  prevented;  and  the  work,  as 
well  as  the  changing  of  the  people,  can  be  executed 
with  the  greatest  despatch  under  scarcely  any  risk. 
The  use  of  wire-ropes  is  also  superseding  those  of  hemp. 

The  earliest  method  of  carrying  coals  from  the  pit 
was  by  carts.  Grey,  in  1649,  mentions  Mr.  Beau- 
mont's "  waggons  with  one  torse  to  carry  down  coals 
from  the  pits  to  the  staiths ;"  and  Lord  Keeper 
Guildford  says,  1676,  that  "  bulky  carts  are  made  with 
four  wooden  rollers  fitting  the  rails,  whereby  the  carriage 
runs  so  easy  that  one  horse  will  draw  down  4  or  6  chal- 
drons, and  is  an  immense  saving  to  the  coal  merchants." 
It  was  about  the  year  1693  that  waggons  were  first  used 
upon  the  river  Wear  at  Allan's  Flatts  colliery.  In  1770, 
Arthur  Young  describes  the  *^  pieces  of  timber  let  into 
the  road,  for  the  wheels  of  the  waggon  to  run  on." 
These  wooden  railways  were  afterwards  overlaid  with 
thin  plates  of  iron ;  and  at  length  the  rails  themselves 
were  formed  of  that  metal.  The  introduction  of  inclined 
planes,  bpth  self-acting  and  by  means  of  engine-power, 
was  another  improvement  in  colliery  engineering. 
Numerous  attempts  were    also  made   to  produce   an 

scale  is  usually  two  chains  to  an  inch,  but  sometimes  three  or  four 
chains  were  preferred.  Sections  are  generally  found  drawn  and  writ- 
ten out.  Frequently  large  drawings,  extremely  well  executed,  of 
furnaces,  shafts,  and  engineering  arrangements ;  measures  of  the  air 
currents ;  notes  of  the  consumption  of  coal  in  engine  fires,  and  furnace 
fires ;  records  of  the  temperature  of  the  mine,  of  the  upcast  and  down- 
cast shafts ;  memoranda  of  remarkable  eruptions  of  gas,  feeders  of 
water,  and  other  circumstances  of  interest.  The  actual  condition  of 
the  mine,  at  any  moment,  is  thus  known  to  the  principal  or  consulting 
yiewer,  who  is  familiar,  by  daily  visits,  with  every  part  of  the  works, 
and  is  personally  acquainted  with  the  workmen.  The  overman  and 
master  wastemen,  who  are  the  principal  agents  of  the  resident  viewer, 
and  have  much  authority  in  the  mine,  arc  generally  well  acquainted 
with  the  plans." 

*  In  the  notice  of  the  locomotive  engines  at  Wylam,  in  Mackenzie's 
History  of  Northumberland,  published  in  1825,  they  are  described  as 


engine  to  supersede  the  use  of  horses,  by  grooved  wheels, 
endless  winding  chains,  and  other  methods.  To 
operate  by  mere  friction  or  gravity  had  not  as  yet 
occurred  to  any  one,  until  the  late  Mr.  Wm.  Hedley, 
viewer  of  Wylam  colliery,  Northumberland,  conceived 
the  idea,  and  took  out  a  patent  for  the  invention,  bear- 
ing date  March  13,  1813.*  The  locomotive  engines 
of  Stephenson  and  others,  and  the  formation  of  the 
public  railways  in  the  county,  afforded  facilities  to  the 
coal  trade  hitherto  undreamt  of.  The  *^  keels,"t 
employed  on  the  Tyne  and  Wear,  have  been,  in  a  great 
measure,  superseded;  and  the  coals  are  taken  direct 
from  the  collieries  to  the  drops^  at  South  Shields, 
Sunderland  Docks,  Seaham  Harbour,  Hartlepool,  and 
Middlesborough,  where  they  are  at  once  transferred  to 
the  ship. 

Accidents  in  Mines. — It  is  obvious  that  in  carrying 
out  such  multifarious  arrangements  as  are  necessary  in 
a  coal  mine — arrangements  at  once  delicate  and  gigantic 
— ^accidents  will  occur,  even  when  the  utmost  assiduity 
is  employed  for  their  prevention.  The  following  is  a 
half-yearly  statement,  by  M.  Dunn,  Esq.,  government 
inspector  of  coal  mines,  of  the  accidental  deaths,  in  the 
counties  of  Durham,  Northumberland,  and  Cumberland, 
from  the  time  of  his  appointment,  November,  1850,  to 
and  with  31st  December,  1852 : — 

Deatluia     Ezplor     Chokv     Falls  of 

damp.      aton*.      Snadrica. 


•hafts. 
1851. 

June  30,  8  months  . .  13 

Dec.  31,  6  months  . .  6 

1852. 

June  30,  6  months  . .  17 

Dec.  31,  6  months  . .  10 


•ions. 

8 
49 

33 

4 


1 
0 

1 
0 


21 
15 

19 
26 


29 
19 

27 
16 


Total  ..45  94  2  81  91 

The  mines  of  this  district  abound  with  inflammable 
gas,  or  "  fire-damp,"  in  consequence  of  which  a  dreadful 

«  moying  majestically  along  the  road,  at  the  rate  of  4  or  5  miles  an 
hour,  drawing  along  from  ten  to  fourteen  loaded  waggons." 

t  "  Keelers"  are  mentioned  in  1378.  In  these  large  flat-bottomed 
lighters  it  has  eyer  since  been  customary  to  convey  the  coals  firom  the 
staiths  to  the  shipping  in  Shields  and  Sunderland  harbours.  About 
the  year  1818,  Mr.  Croudace,  agent  to  the  Lambton  £unily,  to  facili- 
tate the  loading  of  the  ships,  as  weU  as  to  prevent  the  breakage  of  the 
coals  by  the  existing  practice  of  casting  them  from  the  keels,  intro- 
duced the  plan  of  fitting  up  each  keel  with  eight  squnre  tubs,  contain- 
ing 53  cwt.  each,  and  which  are  raised  by  machinery  to  the  deck  of 
the  vessel,  and  delivered  into  the  hatchway. 

X  About  the  year,  1800,  Mr.  W.  Chapman  took  out  a  patent  for  the 
drop,  now  so  universally  adopted,  by  means  of  which  the  waggon  is 
lowered  down  close  upon  the  hatchway  of  the  vessel.  This  improve- 
ment remained  imaccountably  unnoticed  by  the  coal  trade  for  soms 
years  after  its  invention. 
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loss  of  li£B  has  frequentlj  oociiTred  from  expIosioiM^* 
and  their  immediate  accompaniment^  the  deadly  '^  choke* 
damp/'  in  which  those  who  suhrive  the  first  danger 
perish  from  suffocation ;  no  less  than  70  per  cent,  of  the 
deaths  in  cases  of  explosion  being  said  to  be  attribu- 
table to  this  cause.  To  obviate  the  danger  from  the 
exudation  of  fire-damp,  which  is  continually  liable  to 
explosion  at  a  flame,  attention  was  first  turned  to  the 
lights  used  by  the  workmen.  It  is  said  that  the  first 
steel-mills  were  brought  firom  Whiteharen  to  North 
Biddick  in  176S;  and  many  yards  of  headways  and 
drifts  were  formerly  wrought  in  Murton  colliery,  then 
considered  the  most  fiery  on  the  Wear,  by  the  faint 
but  secure  light  of  fish  skins.  Even  the  steel-miU 
itself,  the  light  from  which  consisted  merely  of  a  conti- 
nuous stream  of  sparks,  was  found  to  be  not  altogether 
secure;  and  the  use  of  candles  was  confessedly  dan- 
gerous. In  consequence  of  an  explosion  at  Felling 
colliery,  the  '^  Sunderland  Committee  for  the  Freyen- 


*Thi#  gas,  wliich  bas  been  probably  fonoing  and  accumulating 
sixLce  the  earliest  period  of  the  coal  depoaitiona,  is  so  abundant  that  it 
appears  only  to  require  the  remoyal  of  preasure,  or  high  temperature, 
to  disengage  it.  **  At  such  time,  if  mixed  with  a  certain  proportion 
of  atmospheric  air,  from  83  to  94  per  cent.,  which  is  supplied  by  the 
Tentilation  of  the  mine,  and  brought  into  contact  with  flame  or  heated 
metal,  it  explodes  with  a  force  exceeding  that  of  gunpowder.  In 
mine  explosions  of  this  gas,  men  have  been  projected  from  the  shaft 
like  balls  from  a  cannon :  heads,  legs,  and  arms  have  been  found  at  a 
great  distance  from  the  pit  mouth. — Report  of  the  So,  Shielda  CommiUee, 

t  Simultaneously  with  the  invention  of  Sir  H.  Davy  appeared  the 
lamp  of  George  Stephenson,  Esq. ;  and  since  that  time,  many  others, 
of  various  degrees  of  excellence,  have  been  produced.  Another  lamp 
by  Dr.  Clanny,  was  exhibited  in  1835 ;  besides  which  may  be  men- 
tioned the  lamps  of  Upton  and  Roberts,  Mr.  William  Martin,  Mr.  John 
Martin,  Mr.  Kichard  i^yre,  Dr.  Glover,  and  Dr.  Fife.  Belgium  has 
produced  the  Mueseler  and  the  Lemielle  lamps. 

{  John  Bxtodls.— This  eminent  ooUiery  viewer  and  mining  engi- 
neer was  bom  in  the  coimty  of  Durham,  nt  Kyo,  near  Lanchester. 
His  father  was  a  person  of  talent  and  attainments  much  above  the  oom- 
mon  order,  and  resided  in  early  life  at  Chester-le^street  (where  he  is 
said  to  have  conducted  a  school),  and  afterwards  at  Bushbladea,  near 
Tanfield.  In  1768,  he  is  mentioned  in  the  Lady's  Diary  as  of  the 
former  place,  and  in  1766,  in  the  Gentlemen's  Diary,  as  of  the  latter- 
To  these  and  similar  scientific  and  mathematical  works,  he  was  a 
contributor,  besides  being  a  correspondent  of  Emerson,  Hutton,  and 
other  eminent  men.  He  seems  to  have  written  his  name  "  Buddies," 
as  that  spelling  is  used  in  aU  the  diaries  in  which  he  is  mentioned. 
It  is  probable  that  he  had  acq\iired  a  practical  knowledge  of  mining 
previous  to  commencing  teacher  ;  and  the  circumstarfce  of  hia  having 
been  selected  by  William  Bussell,  Esq.,  of  Brancepeth,  an  excdlent 
discriminator  of  talent,  to  superintend  the  difficult  task  of  winning 
the  celebrated  eolliery  at  Wallsend,  is  a  proof  of  the  estimation  in 
^hich  he  was  held.  To  his  skill  may  fairly  be  attributed  much  of 
the  Access  which  attended  this  seemingly  hopeless  enterprise,  but 
which  proved  the  most  profitable  colliery  ever  worked  in  the  district; 
and  the  name  of  which  has  since  been  adopted  as  a  passport  for  other 
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tion  of  Accidents  in  Coal  Mines,**  Sir  Balph  Milbanke, 
Bart.9  presidenty  was  established  in  1818,  before  which 
Dr.  Clanny  exhibited  his  newly  invented  safety  lamp. 
In  1815,  ttiHt  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  was  produced, 
and  led  to  the  immediate  re-opening  and  working  of 
the  crept  wastes  of  many  extensive  collieries,  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  irrecoveraUy  lostf  This 
lamp  was  warmly  patronised  by  the  leading  viewers 
of  the  day,  and  is  still  extensively  used ;  but  its  liabi- 
lity to  explode  in  a  current  of  air — ^a  liability  admitted 
by  its  inventor,  and  now  demonstrated — ^has  considerably 
detracted  from  its  popularity.  Numerous  disastro¥is 
cases  of  explosion,  some  of  which  will  be  described  in 
other  parts  of  this  work,  have  occurred  during  the 
time  since  its  introduction.  In  May,  1829,  a  committee  of 
the  house  of  lords  was  appointed,  upon  the  subject  of  the 
coal  trade ;  and  among  many  other  persons  examined 
were  B.  W.  Brandling,  Esq.,  John  Buddie,  Esq.,$  and 
Hugh  Taylor,  Esq.    A  committee  of  the  house  of 

coals,  shipped  firom  the  Wear,  the  Tees,  and  other  parts.  For  distinc- 
tion's sake,  the  real  Wallsend  coals  were  for  some  time  termed  "  Rus- 
sell's," in  coal  certificates  but  latterly-  *'  Benaham  Wallsend,"  and 
'*  Bensham  Main."  Here,  in  1796,  Mr.  Buddie  introduced  the  method 
of  iron  tubbing  by  segments  of  circles,  which  had  been  attempted  in 
the  preyious  year  at  Walker  colliery  by  means  of  entire  circular  rims. 
He  was  remarkable  for  the  systematic  manner  in  which  he  conducted 
his  professional  avocations ;  and  was  not  only  a  lorer  of  books  but  a 
great  reader  of  them. 

At  an  early  age,  Mr.  John  Buddell  erinced  an  attachment  ibr  actiye 
occupation,  and  an  eager  pursuit  of  experimental  knowledge.  These 
studies  and  pursuits  were  encouraged  by  his  father,  from  whom  he 
den\«d  nearly  the  whole  of  his  education,  haying  only  been  at  dchocA 
one  year  when  rery  young.  He  soon  became  the  assistant  of  his 
father  as  a  colliery  viewer ;  and  on  one  occasion,  when,  as  usual  in 
cases  of  emergency,  the  yiewers  of  different  collieries  were  called 
together,  to  consult  on  the  means  of  stopping  an  extensiye  fire 
of  gss  in  the  Washington  pits,  youug  Buddie  suggested  the  trial  of 
a  jet  of  waier,  moyed  rapidly,  alternately  across  the  flame,  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  his  boyish  experiments  he  had  cut  off  the  flame  of 
gas  with  a  knife.  The  plan  was  adopted,  and  being  carried  into 
effect  by  himself,  was  perfectiy  successful.  On  the  death  Of  the  elder 
Mr.  Buddie  in  1806,  his  son  was  immediately  placed  by  Mr.  Bussell 
at  the  head  of  his  immense  colliery  concerns,  and  continued  ever 
afterwards  to  eigoy  the  confidence  of  that  gentieman  and  his  succes- 
sors. In  1810,  he  introduced  at  Wallsend  colliery  those  extensive 
improvements  in  ventilation  which  have  been  so  much  imitated.  He 
was  also  engaged  as  the  viewer  and  consulting  engineer  of  several  of 
the  principal  collieries  ia  the  north  of  England ;  and  his  experience 
in  aU  the  details  of  the  coal  trade  led  to  his  being  frequentiy  examined 
as  a  witness  in  Parliamentary  committees.  On  railway  subjects  and 
general  engineering  questicms  he  was  also  extensively  employed.  In 
1838,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Dean  Forest  Mining  Commission- 
ers ;  an  office  of  no  easy  kind,  but  in  which  he  was  eminently  success- 
ful, in  conjimction  with  his  colleagues,  Messrs.  Sopwith  and  Probyn. 

Mr.  Buddie  became  a  member  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society  of  Newcastie  soon  after  its  commencement  in  1793,  and  was 
one  of  its  firmest  supporters.    He  also  took  an  active  part  in  the 
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commons^  in  1835,  also  received  a  vast  mass  of  evi- 
dence, and  published  a  report  on  the  subject  of  explo- 
sions. "The  South  Shields  Committee,  appointed  to 
investigate  the  Causes  of  Accidents  in  Coal  Mines," 
was  founded  in  1839,*  and  produced  a  report  replete 
with  scientific  and  practical  information  on  the  subject. 
In  1840,  Lord  Ashley  moved  for  a  committee  of  the 
house  of  commons,  to  enquire  into  the  state  of  the 
people  employed  in  the  mines,  and  the  best  means  of 
preventing  those  disasters  which  still  continued  to 
prevail.  In  pursuance  of  the  recommendations  of  this 
committee,  an  act  was  passed,  August  10,  1842,  re- 
gulating the  ages  at  which  boys  should  be  employed 
in  the  pits.  From  a  committee  of  the  house  of  lords, 
in  1849,  emanated  a  recommendation  for  a  government 
inspection  of  mines,  which  has  since  been  adopted ;  and 
Matthias  Dunn,  Esq.,  of  Newcastle,  was  appointed  in- 
spector for  the  three  northern  counties  of  England.  The 
last  parliamentary  committee  (house  of  commons)  sat  in 
June,  1852,  before  which  Robert  Ingham,  James  Ma- 
ther, Herbert  Francis  Mackworth,  Joseph  Dickinson, 
James  Darlington,  Nicholas  Wood,  Robert  Stephenson^ 
Edward  Cayley,  Goldsworthy  Gurney,  George  Over- 

formatioii  of  tlie  Natural  History  Society,  an  iiiBtitution  to  which  he 
was  much  attached,  and  to  which  he  was  a  most  yaluable  contributor. 
Amongst  the  most  important  of  his  donations  are  a  model  of  a  coal- 
mine, and  four  large  sections  of  the  Newcastle  coal-field,  which  are 
now  in  the  Society's  museum.  The  sections  accompanied  a  paper 
entitled  "  A  Synopsis  of  the  Newcastle  Coal  Field/'  which  was  read 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Society,  held  in  December,  ISSO,  and  is  published 
(with  reduced  copies  of  the  sections)  in  the  Society's  Transactions, 
which  contain  sereral  other  important  papers  by  Mr.  Buddie.  In 
1818,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Sir.  Balph  Milbank  on  the  imi>erfect 
system  of  ventilating  collieries.  He  also  materially  assisted  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Davy  in  those  experiments  which  ended  in  the  production  of  the 
**  Dayy  Lamp."  At  the  British  Association's  meeting  in  Newcastle,  in 
1838,  he  read  an  account  of  the  Newcastle  coal-field,  accompanied  by 
models  and  drawings,  being  an  extension  of  the  "  Synopsis "  aboye 
mentioned,  and  considered  the  best  account  of  that  coal-field  ever 
drawn  up.  He  filled  the  office  of  yice-president  of  the  Society,  and 
recelTed  a  similar  honour  firom  the  Newcastle  Institution  for  the  Pro- 
motion ol  the  Fine  Arts. 

As  Mr.  Buddie  advanced  in  life,  he  became  a  proprietor  of  coal- 
mines, as  well  as  of  lands,  shipping,  and  other  property,  which,  under 
prudent  management,  produced  a  considerable  income.  Of  simple 
habits,  and  never  having  married,  his  wealth  might  have  been  greater, 
but  for  his  liberality,  hospitality,  and  extensive  private  charities.  As 
the  friend,  as  well  as  the  colliery-manager,  of  the  Marquis  of  Lon- 
donderry, he  assisted  in  the  formation  and  completion  of  Seaham 
Harbour,  and  was  present,  with  the  noble  marquis,  at  its  opening, 
July  25,  1831,  when  the  first  coals  were  shipped  in  a  vessel  of  his  own, 
the  **  Lord  Seaham."  On  the  marquis  obtaining  the  lord  lieutenancy 
of  the  county,  he  placed  Mr.  Buddie  in  the  commission  of  the  peace ; 
and  he  qualified  as  a  magistrate  on  the  17  th  of  October,  1842. 

To  all  interested  in  the  history  of  coal-mining,  the  name  of  Mr. 
Buddie  is  familiar.    He  was  active,  steady,  and  unremitting  in  the 


ton,  J.  H.  Pepper,  Thomas  Emerson  Forster,  and 
George  Michiels,  Esqrs.,  and  Drs.  Bachhoffiier  and  Fife, 
and  Professor  Hann  were  examined. 

The  general  result  of  the  investigations  which  have 
taken  place  is  an  opinion  that  the  supposed  security 
from  the  Dayy  lamp  has  been  over-rated,  and  that  the 
only  effectual  preventive  of  explosion  must  be  sought 
in  more  efficient  means  of  ventilation.  Several  plans 
have  been  suggested  for  attaining  this  desirable  object ; 
but  the  most  prominent  is  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Gurney 
for  producing  perfect  security  by  a  steam  jet,  the  adop- 
tion of  which  has  been  warmly  advocated  by  Mr.  Fors- 
ter, Mr.  Mather,  and  others,  whose  acquaintance  with 
the  subject  entitled  their  opinion  to  consideration.  This 
plan  was  also  recommended  in  the  report  of  the  last- 
named  committee  ;t  but  though  it  has  been  adopted  at 
Seaton  Delaval  colliery,  Northumberland,  and  experi- 
ments have  been  made  with  it  at  Moorsley,  Belmont, 
Norwood,  Castle  Eden,  and  Hetton,  the  practical  viewers 
of  the  north  do  not  appear  prepared  to  substitute  its 
use  for  that  of  the  long-established  rarefying  furnace. 

The  danger  arising  from  the  breakage  of  ropes  in 
shafb  has  been  met  by  the  apparatus  of  Mr.  Fourdrinier, 

discharge  of  duties  which  were  attended  at  all  times  with  much  i>er- 
sonal  fatigue,  and  frequently  with  imminent  danger.  He  was 
extremely  exact  in  his  extensive  correspondence,  and  kept  a  diary,  in 
which  much  valuable  information  was  deposited.  In  private  life,  he 
was  distinguished  by  many  excellent  qualities  and  social  virtues. 
Among  other  accomplishments,  he  was  a  superior  musician ;  and  his 
retentive  memory,  and  happy  mode  of  illustrating  the  subject  in  discus- 
sion, rendered  him  asagreeableacompanion  as  he  was  a  valuable  friend. 
His  house,  for  nearly  half  a  century,  was  the  resort  of  most  of  the 
scientific  strangers  who  visited  the  north  of  England ;  and  his  death 
was  regarded  as  a  public  loss.  He  died  at  his  residence,  WaUsend,  on 
the  10th  of  October,  1843,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  inter- 
red in  the  ground  he  had  given  for  a  cemetery,  where  a  church  had 
been  erected,  on  his  estate  at  Benwell,  near  Newcastle.  About  one 
hundred  carriages  attended  the  funeral  procession,  besides  numerous 
horsemen,  and  multitudes  of  people  on  foot,  thus  testifying  the  esti- 
mation in  which  he  had  been  held  by  all  classes. 

*  The  officers  appointed  to  conduct  this  laudable  inquiry  were — Pre- 
sident—"Robt,  Ingham,  Esq.  Committee— T,  M.  "Winterbottom,  M.D., 
&c. ;  Robt.  Shortridge,  Esq.,  J.F. ;  James  Wardle  Boxby,  Esq^  J.P. ; 
John  Clay,  Esq. ;  Errington  Bell,  Esq. ;  Robert  Walter  Swinburne, 
Esq. ;  WUliam  K.  Eddowes,  Esq. ;  Anthony  Haiiison,  Esq.  Hono- 
rary Secretaries — James  Mather  and  Thomas  Salmon,  Esqrs. 

t  This  report,  after  describing  the  means  and  instruments  which 
are  considered  requisite  for  security,  as  the  reflecting  lamp,  thermo- 
meter, barometer,  differential  barometer,  water  gauge,  anemometer, 
as  also  bore  holes  in  the  goaves,  gas  drifts,  and  refuge  stalls,  recom- 
mends the  appointment  of  an  efficient  and  vigilant  board,  and  an  in- 
creased number  of  well  qualified  inspectors,  who  should  have  the 
power  of  enforcing  such  a  rate  of  current  air  as  in  their  judgment  the 
safety  of  the  miners  might  require,  and  the  adoption  of  such  scientific 
instriunenu  as  may  be  necessary. 
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of  Sunderland^  by  wUch,  in  case  of  such  an  accident, 
the  tub  is  immediately  caught  by  springs  projecting  into 
the  rails  of  the  cage. 

«  The  North  of  England  Institute  of  Mining  Engi- 
neers/* which  proposes  to  devote  itself  to  the  prevention 
of  accidents  in  mines,  and  the  advancement  of  mining 
science  generally,  was  established  on  the  3rd  of  Sep- 
tember, 1852,  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  N.  Wood,  Esq., 
of  Hetton,  president.     Upwards  of  70  members  had 
then  entered  their  names  f  as,  while  it  was  proposed 
that  the  institution  should  practically  consist  of  members 
of  the  profession  of  mining  engineers,  and  that  it  should 
be  substantially  of  a  literary  character,  it  is  open  to  the 
admission  of  all  persons  interested  in  the  prevention  of 
accidents  in  mines,  and  in  the  advancement  of  mining 
science  generally.     Since  the  commencement  of  the  In- 
stitute, experiments  on  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
furnace  and  the  steam-jet  have  been  made  under  its 
auspices ;  and  at  a  special  meeting  on  the  subject,  held 
April  1,  1853,  a  decided  opinion  was  expressed  of  the 
insufficiency  of  the  latter  mode  of  ventilation.*    The 
president  stated,  also,  that  he  had  put  himself  in  com- 
munication with  Dr.  Playfair  and  the  warden  of  Durham 
University,  and  that  a  committee  had  been  formed,  re- 
lative to  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  collegiate 
instruction,  of  a  practical  and  industrial  character,  in 
connexion  with  the  Government  College  of  Science  and 
Art  in  London,  to  which  meritorious  pupils  should  be 
admitted  on  the  most  favourable  terms. 

Coal  Mineks,  or  Pitmen. — The  condition  of  the 
persons  who  first  actually  worked  the  coal  in  this  coun- 
try cannot  now  be  ascertained.  It  is  said  that,  in  an- 
cient times,  the  Scottish  colliers  had  so  little  relish  for 
their  employment,  and  were  in  such  a  servile  condition, 
that  they  were  chained  to  the  pits ;  and  even  so  late  as 
the  last  century,  the  sale  of  a  coal  mine  in  that  country 
included  the  people  who  worked  in  it.f  There  is  no 
record  of  the  pitmen  of  this  district  having  ever  been 
subjected   to    such    degradation :    indeed,  they  have 

*  *  M.  Duirn.,  Esq.,  goyermnent  inspector  of  mines,  was  of  opinion 
that  4he  fiinoiace  was  sui>eiior  to  the  jet,  both  in  point  of  effect  and 
economy.  R.  Stephenson,  Esq.,  M.P.,  said  the  further  they  had 
gone  in  their  experiments  with  the  jet  and  the  famace,  the  more 
decislye  had  been  the  result.  The  disparity  between  them  was  so 
immen8e»  that  he  trusted  he  should  never  hear  of  the  steam-blast 
being  used  as  the  means  of  ventilating  an  extensive  working.  He 
was  quite  sure  that  if  the  system  was  persevered  in,  it  must  lead  to 
Very  lamentable  consequences.  Mr.  Boyd  said  that  a  substitute  for 
the  furnace  had  yet  to  be  discovered. 

t  In  some  countries  of  Europe,  in  the  present  day,  where  the  agri- 
cultural labourers,  or  serfs,  are  held  in  a  state  of  thraUage  approxi- 


in  general  rather  evinced  a  decided  independence  of 
spirit,  superior  to  that  of  similar  classes  in  other  dis- 
tricts. The  total  absence  of  the  "  doggy  and  butty,"  or 
contractor  system  of  the  Staffordshire  collieries,  and  the 
consequent  immediate  connexion  of  the  coal-owner  with 
his  workmen,  have  no  doubt  tended  to  preserve  this 
superiority,  as  well  as  to  exercise  a  beneficial  influence 
on  the  general  moral  character  of  the  latter. 

The  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  pitmen  of  the 
north  of  England  were  formerly  strongly  marked.  The 
boys  followed  the  occupation  of  their  fathers;  and, 
on  arriving  at  manhood,  their  marriages  were  almost 
invariably  contracted  with  their  own  people.J  The 
nature  of  the  employment  prevented  their  associating 
or  sympathizing  with  other  classes;  and  hence  their 
habits,  pursuits,  amusements,  dress,  and  personal  ap- 
pearance were  peculiar  to  themselves.  Much  of  the 
primitive  rudeness  of  manner,  and  jealousy  of  strangers, 
are  now,  however,  obliterated  by  the  gradual  but  effec- 
tive intellectual  progress  which  has  been  made  amongst 
all  ranks  of  the  population,  and  which  has  thrown  its 
light  even  into  the  recesses  of  our  coal-mines.  Gam- 
bling, bowling,  and  cock-fighting  are  much  less  frequent 
than  formerly ;  the  "  posy  jacket"  and  its  accompani- 
ments have  been  superseded  by  the  style  of  dress  usually 
worn ;  and,  though  many  of  the  circumstances  tending 
to  isolate  them  from  other  classes  of  society  still  exist, 
yet  their  influence  is  being  gradually  neutralized.  This 
amelioration  was  commenced  by  members  of  the  Metho- 
dist body,  who  opened  chapels  and  Sunday-schools ;  and 
their  efforts  have  been  ably  followed  up  by  those  of 
Church  of  England  and  Dissenting  ministers,  by  the* 
establishment  of  reading  rooms  and  lending  libraries,. 
and  the  diffusion  of  cheap  literature.  The  principalr 
requirements  seem  to  be  a  better  system  of  education,, 
by  which  the  mining  population  may  be  enabled  more 
effectually  to  discriminate  in  their  choice  of  books ;  and 
a  remedy  for  the  evil  which  arises  from  the  too  early 
removal  of  children  from  school. 

Previous  to  1804,  a  custom  ©f  giving  two  or  three 

mating  to  that -of  the  "  villains^  named  in  the  Bolden  Book,  the 
mines  are  entirlj  worked  bj  slayes  and  criminals 

X  About  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  says  M^.  Buns,  '^  wemeib 
were  employed  under  ground,  but  not  generally,  nor  in  givat  num- 
bers ;  but,  about  the  pit  heaps  and  staiths  much  of  the  labour  was 
performed  by  them,  both  in  cleaning  the  coals,  and  barrowing  them 
from  the  depots  or  staiths  into  the  keels.  Their  standard  prices  for 
such  work  was  from  Id.  to  Ijd.  per  ton.**  Happily  no  vestige  of 
this  custom  remains ;  and  when  the  painful  and  disgusting  disclosures,* 
elicited  by  Lord  Ashley*^!  inquiry  relatiye  to  the  collieries  in  Scotland, 
&c.,  were  made  public,  they  were  not  applicable  to  the  people  em-w 
ployed  in  this  distriel. 
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guineas  per  hewer,  aa  binding  ot  bounty  money,  at  the 
yearly  renewal  of  their  engagements,  had  been  adopted. 
In  consequence  of  an  extraordinary  demand  for  coals  in 
that  year,  and  a  proportionate  requirement  for  putters  and 
hewers,  this  binding  money  was  raised  to  from  twelre 
to  fourteen  guineas  per  man  on  the  Tyne,  and  eighteen 
guineas  on  the  Wear,  besides  a  profusion  of  drink,  and 
an  increase  in  the  rate  of  wages.  A  re-action,  however, 
at  length  followed ;  and  binding  money  has  been  long 
discontinued,  the  only  gratuity  being  &.  to  men  and  Is. 
to  boys. 

The  disputes  between  the  pitmen  of  the  Tyne  and 
Wear  and  their  employers,  relative  to  their  wages,  the 
measures  of  their  work,   and  other  regulations,  have 
sometimes  led  to  "strikes,"  or  "sticks."     From  the 
niunbers  of  the  men,  and  the  staple  article  on  which 
they  are  employed,  these  suspensions  of  work  have  a 
very  powerful  effect  on  the  commerce  and  prosperity  of 
the  district     In  1810,  in  consequence  of  the  binding 
time  being  changed  from  October  to  April,  the  men 
struck,  and  contintled  out  of  employment  for  seven 
weeks.      In  1826,   another  suspension  of  work  took 
place;  and  in  April,  1831,  a  strike  occurred,  which 
did  not  terminate  till  the  middle  of  June.     In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  the  pitmen  refused  to  be  rebound,  princi- 
pally on  account  of  the  illegal  size  of  the  corves  by 
which  their  work  was  measured ;  and  a  strike  was  the 
consequence.    After  various  outrages,  and  much  suffer- 
ing by  the  men  and  their  families,  mutual  concessions 
were  made,  the  pitmen  returned  to  work  in  the  latter 
end  of  September,  and  their  "  Union"  was  dissolved. 
This  strike  was  estimated  to  have  occasioned  a  loss  to 
the  pitmen,  in  wages,  of  £80,000.     In  1844,  a  strike 
was  organized  by  delegates  of  the  "  Miners'  Union,"  a 
combination  extending  over  all  the  coal-fields  of  the 
kingdom,  and  numberbg  at  one  time  60,000  men.     Its 
avowed  object  was  to  stop  all  the  manufactories  in  Great 
Britain  until  they  could  secure  the  rate  of  wages  which 
they  demanded.     On  that  occasion,  the  whole  of  the 
pitmen  in  the  counties  of  Durham  and  Northumberland, 
amounting  to  22,000  men  and  boys,  ceased  to  work ; 
and  it  was  not  till  after  a  struggle  of  four  months  that 
all  the  collieries  were  again  in  full  operation,  on  the 
masters'  terms.     The  loss  to  the  pitmen  was  stated  at 
£300,000 ;  and  that  of  the  coal-owners  was  estimated 
by  themselves  to  have  amounted  to  about  £200,000. 
To  this  must  be  added,  in  order  to  form  a  just  idea  of 
the  total  loss  to  the  community,  the  loss  of  wages  to  the 
numerous  body  of  men  employed  about  the  pits  and  on 
the  railways,  and  the  loss  of  freight  and  wages  to  all 


employed  in  carrying  coal  to  distant  markets,  as  well  as 
the  injury  to  all  persons  engaged  in  the  manufactures, 
commerce,  and  retail  trade  of  the  whole  district. 

The  pitmen  attributed  their  failure,  in  1844,  to  hav- 
ing aimed  at  too  much  at  once,  and  subsequently  directed 
their  endeavours  to  the  production  of  strikes  at  indivi- 
dual collieries,  as  at  Consett  in  1849-50.  Of  this,  and 
of  the  general  and  partial  strikes  in  the  cojonty,  details 
will  be  given  when  treating  of  the  respective  localities. 

The  pitmen  generally  reside  in  long  rows  of  one- 
storied  houses,  called  by  themselves  "  pit-rows,"  built 
near  the  principal  entrance  of  the  mine  at  which  they 
are  employed.  To  each  house  is  attached  a  small  gar- 
den for  vegetables,  and  in  which  some  of  them  pay  so 
much  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  flowers,  that  they 
frequently  bear  away  prizes  at  floral  exhibitions.  In 
1829,  Mr.  Buddie  estimated  the  men  and  boys  employed 
above  and  below  ground  on  the  Tyne,  in  round  num- 
bers, at  12,000,  and  those  on  the  Wear  at  9,000 ;  which, 
if  5,000  be  added  for  the  collieries  of  the  Tees  and 
Blyth,  will  give  a  total  of  26,000.  The  immense  exten- 
sion of  the  coal  trade  since  that  time  has,  of  course, 
produced  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  population 
employed ;  and,  by  a  statement  published  in  May,  1844, 
there  were  15,556  pitmen  employed  on  the  Tyne,  18,172 
on  the  Wear,  4,211  on  the  Tees,  and  1,051  at  Blyth, 
being  33,990  in  all,  of  wHch  numbered  25,883  were 
employed  below  ground,  and  8,607  above  ground. 

Coasting  Trade  and  Export  of  Coal. — The  trade 
in  coals  was  at  first  confined  to  England,  but  was  soon 
extended  to  foreign  parts;  and  in  1599,  and  again  in 
1630,  we  find  that  the  duty  on  coal  exported  beyond 
the  sea  was  5s.  per  chaldron.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  I., 
20,000  seamen  were  employed  in  the  coal  trade  alone. 
From  1704  to  1710,  the  average  annual  export  from 
Newcastle  was  178,143  chaldrons.  During  the  nine 
years  ending  1799,  the  average  export  was  476,634 
chaldrons;  from  which  it  appears  that  the  trade  was 
nearly  trebled  during  the  century.  Since  1801,  a  rapid 
increase  has  continued ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  in  1849 
the  shipments  exceed  those  of  1801  by  190  per  cent. 
The  following  are  the  shipments,  in  tons,  at  the  speci- 
fied periods : — 

FROM  NEWCASTLE. 


Yewn. 

ISOl 
1811 
1821 
1831 
1841 
1849 


Coft«twiM. 

1,198,308 

1,678,401 

1,834,650 

2,097,617 

2,397.977 

2,143,380 


Fortjfcn. 
133,662 
47,628 
127,457 
161,247 
750,585 
834,005 


Totsl. 
1,331,870 
1,725.929 
1,962,107 
2,258,864 
3,148,562 
2,977,385 
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Coals  were  carried  from  Sunderland  to  Whitby  in 
1896 ;  but  it  "v^ras  not  till  1644  that  the  coal  trade  of  that 
town  became  an  object  of  jealousy  to  the  hostmen  of 
Newcastle.  During  the  last  century,  the  Sunderland 
trade  increased  rapidly.  The  number  of  tons  shipped 
in  the  corresponding  years  was  as  follows  : — 

FROM  SUNDERLAND. 


Tenra. 

Coaiitwito. 

Foreign 

Total. 

1801     . . 

612,197      .... 

12,607      .  .  . . 

624,804 

1811     .. 

876,996     .... 

4.683     . . . . 

881,679 

1821     . . 

. .     1.060,448     .... 

38.624     . . . . 

1,089,067 

1831     . . 

•  •                                                ■  •   •  • 

■     ■     •     V 

1,266,396 

1841     . . 

..     ^  937,995     .... 

408,616     . . . . 

1,346,610 

1849     . . 

..     1.771.215     .... 

447.280     .... 

2,218,495 

The  first  shipments  of  coals  took  place  from  Stockton 

in  18£S,  being  only  1,224  tons.     No  further  export 

took  place  till  1826,  when  10,754  tons  were  shipped. 

The  following  are  the  exports  : — 

FROM  STOCKTON  (WITH  SEAHAM). 
Yean.  CoactwUe.  Fonlrn.  lotal. 

1833  ....  678,800     ....         3,700     ....  682,600 

1841  (withHartlepool)  1.483,618     ....     1^9,346     ....  1,662,963 

1849  ....  402,226     ....     112,897     ....  615,122 

The  following  are  the  quantities  carried  coastwise  in 
1860 :— 

C(MtU.  Cindcn.  Total. 

NewcasUe      2.262,293  ....  18,086  ....  2,270,379 

Shields              241,809  ....  60  ....  241,869 

Sunderland    2.066,922  ....  105  ....  2,066,027 

Stockton           482,487  ....  2,248  ....  484,735 

Hartlepool      1/226,743  ....  6,817  ....  1,232,660 

In  1851 :— 

Coals.  CliMlert.  Total . 

Newcastle      2,049,846  ....  17,266  ....  2,067,122 

Shields              214,774  ....  66  ....  214,829 

Sunderland    1,898,801  ....  369  ....  1,899,160 

Stockton            386,828  1,818  ....  388,646 

Hartlepool      1,229,279  ....  8,710  1,137,989 

The  quantities  and  values  of  the  exports  in  1850 
were — 

Newcastle :— Coals,    1,007.716  tons;    yalue,  £366,602.      Cinders, 
'80,779  tons ;  value,  £46,260.    Total,  1 ,088,495  tons ;  value,  £4 1 1 ,762. 

*  The  probable  duration  of  the  northern  coal  field  has  irequcntly 
been  discussed.  Mr.  Hugh  Taylor,  colliery  agent  of  the  Buke  of 
Northumberland,  assisted  by  Mr.  Buddie  and  other  eminent  viewers, 
in  1829,  made  a  calculation,  by  which  732  square  miles,  with  an  ave- 
rage of  12  feet  workable  thickness  of  coal  is  found  to  give  9,069,480,000 
tons,  which,  after  deducting  one-third  for  waste  and  loss  in  small  coal 
leaves  6,046,320,000  tons ;  and  taking  the  annual  vend  at  3.600,000 
tons,  a  duration  of  1.727  years  is  given.  Mr.  M«  Dimn,  however, 
though  allowing  the  basis  of  the  above  calculation  to  be  correct,  takes 
into  account  the  increased  consumption  of  the  present  day.  which  he 
supposes  wlU  continue  to  be  6  per  cent,  per  annum  additional  in 
future,  and  that  hence  the  exhaustion  wiU  take  place  in  a  little  more 
than  fi.ve  centuries. 

t  Thb  Richmond  Shilling. — Queen  Elizabeth,  about  the  year  1599, 
^ffn^^^  80  large  a  sum  from  the  town  of  Newcastle  as  azreais  of  an 
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Shields :— Coals,  192,773  tons;  value,  £73,573.  CinderB,  12,027 
tons ;  value,  £6,767.    Total,  204,800  tons ;  value,  £80,340. 

Sunderland :— Coals,  469,712  tons;  value,  £116,238.  Cinders, 
11,188  tons;  value,  £5,471.  Culm,  209  tons;  value,  £37.  Total, 
47 1 , 1 09  tons  ;  value,  £  1 2 1 ,746. 

Stockton :— Coals,  70,851  tons;  value,  £20,429.  Coders,  10,870 
tons ;  value,  £5,723.    Total,  81,721  tons;  value,  £26,152. 

Hartlepool :— Coals,  3 1 4,0 1 2  tons ;  value,  £88,439.  Cinders,  1 5,888 
tons ;  value,  £8,906.    Total,  329,900  tons  ;  value,  £97,345. 

In  1851,  the  quantities  and  values  were : — 

Newcastle:— Coals,  1,001,939  tons;  value,  £361.174.  Cinders, 
90,830  tons;  value,  £49,122.    Total,  1,092,769  tons;  value,  £410,296. 

Shields :— Coals,  166,294  tons;  value,  £63,209.  Cinders,  9,273 
tons;  value,  £4,693.    Total,  176,667  tons;  value,  £67.902. 

Sunderland :— Coals,  459,995  tons;  value,  £115,086.  Cinders, 
12,422  tons ;  value,  £6, 188.    Total,  472,417  tons ;  value,  £121,274. 

Stockton :— Coals,  76,232  tons;  value,  £21,813.  Cinders,  12,676 
tons ;  value,  £6,708.    Total,  88,808  tons;  value,  £28,681. 

Hartlepool :— Coals,  317,703  tons ;  value,  £91,170.  Cinders,  32,896 
tons;  value,  15,441.    Total,  350,509  tons  ;  value,  £106,611. 

The  total  shipments  coastwise  in  1851  were — Coals,  5,776,922  tons ; 
cinders,  26,315  tons;  total,  6,802,307  tons.  Exported: — Coals, 
2,022,163  tons ;  cinders,  167,907  tons ;  total,  2,180,070  tons.  Aggre- 
gate value  of  exports,  £734,664.* 

The  price  of  coals  of  the  first  quality,  shipped  at  New- 
castle and  Sunderland  for  London,  was,  in  June,  1801, 
10s.  4d.  per  ton;  in  1811,  13s. ;  in  1821,  12s.  8d. ;  in 
1831,  12s.  4d.;  in  1841,  10s.  6d.;  and  from  1846  to 
1850,  between  9s.  and  10s.  The  prices  at  the  Coal 
Exchange,  London,  in  July  of  each  year,  was,  in  181S, 
with  a  duty  of  7s.  6d.  per  ton,t  42s. ;  in  1823,  33s.  4d. ; 
in  1824,  with  a  duty  of  4s.,  33s.  4d. ;  in  1834,  19s. ; 
in  1835,  duty  repealed,  20s.  3d. ;  in  1846,  17s.  Sd. ; 
and  in  1850,  13s.  6d.  In  1832,  the  imports  into  Lon- 
don were,  7,258  ships,  and  2,139,078  tons;  in  1842, 
9,691  ships,  and  2,723,200  tons.  In  1850,  there  were 
12,633  ships,  3,553,304  tons  brought  coastwise,  and 
85,579  tons  by  canal  and  railway;  in  1851,  11,765 
ships,  3,236,542  tons  coastwise,  and  254,421  tons  by 
canal,  &c. ;  and  in  1852,  12,035  ships,  8,330,428  tons 
coastwise,  and  424,916  tons  by  canal,  &c.  The  impor- 
tations from  January  1  to  March  31,  1853,  were,  3,205 

M  ■  »    ■     ■  ^P^— — ^^M^^M  I  ^  ■■■■■■  ■■■■■■    I  I  I       »■     ■       —  ^      —    _     ■  ■     „    ■  ^  »  —     ■  ■     —  MM      — ^^^M^^^»^^»^M^^M^^^ 

ancient  duty,  (2d.  per  chaldron  on  coals  sold  to  persons  not  franchised 
In  the  port,)  that,  being  unable  to  discharge  the  debt,  the  parties 
agreed  to  charge  themselves  and  their  successors  for  ever  -with  Is.  per 
chaldron.  In  1677,  King  Charles  II.  granted  to  his  natural  son, 
Charles  Lenox,  Duke  of  Richmond,  the  reversion  of  this  duty,  subject 
to  an  annuity  of  £500  to  Sir  Thomas  Charges,  his  heirs  and  assigns, 
at  a  yearly  reserved  rent  of  £1  6s.  8d.  This  impost,  which  was  laid 
exclusively  on  coals  from  the  Tyne,  continued  in  the  Richmond  family 
tiU  the  year  1799,  when  it  was  purchased  by  the  government  for 
£400,000.  In  the  foUowing  year,  it  produced  £26,889  13s  ;  in  1810, 
£42,163  5s.  4d. ;  in  1820,  £37,825  ISs. ;  and  in  1828,  £36,974  12s.  Sd. 
When  it  was  relinquished,  March  1,  1831,  the  whole  amount  of  its 
cost,  with  5  per  cent,  per  annum  interest,  had  been  more  than  re* 
deemed  by  the  income,  a  surplus  of  £341,900  having  aoorusd  to  tha 
government.  * 
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ships^  and  926,411  tona;  being  a  decrease  of  57  ships, 
'and  an  increase  of  1,439  tons  oyer  a  similar  period  of 
the  preceding  year.* 

Mr.  Buddie,  in  1829,  estimated  the  aggregate  capital 
of  the  coal-owners  of  the  Tyne  at  £1,500,000,  exclu- 
siye  of  the  craft  in  the  rirer;  and  it  was  at  that  time 
presumed  that  the  capital  employed  on  the  Wear  was 
not  less  than  £1,000,000.  Mr.  Tremenheere,  in  1850, 
estimated  the  capital  engaged  in  the  coal-trade  of  Dur- 
ham and  Northumberland  at  £10,000,000.1 

THE  IRON   TRADE. 

In  taking  a  reyiew  of  the  iron  trade  of  the  county  of 
Durham,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  in  no  other  lo- 
cality has  this  important  branch  of  manufacture  made 
more  rapid  progress  during  the  last  twelye  years ;  and 
that,  fostered  by  the  extraordinary  facilities  of  obtaining 
materials  of  the  best  description,  at  prices  unknown  in 
districts  earlier  in  the  field,  it  is  rapidly  becoming  esta- 
blished as  (me  of  the  great  staples  of  the  district,  and 
bids  fair  soon  to  take  a  position  only  second  to  the  coal 
trade  itself. 

But  a  yery  few  years  ago,  the  consumers  of  both  pig 
and  malleable  iron  in  this  district  were  compelled  to  draw 
■  th^  supplies  from  Scotland,  Staffordshire,  or  Wales  ,* 
whereas  they  dan  now  command  eyery  article  they  require 
'  of  natiye  manufacture,  and  of  first-rate  excellence,  thus 
saying  the  expense  and  uncertainty  of  bringing  their 
supplies  firom  distant  parts  of  the  country.  But,  besides 
tiiis,  a  large  export  trade  is  established  and  carried  on 
with  America  and  the  continent  of  Europe,  in  rails, 
bars,  forgings,  and  castings ;  and,  of  late  years,  a  large 
and  rapidly  increasing  business  has  been  done  in  plates 
and  other  iron  adapted  to  iron  ship-building,  and  the 
construction  of  tubular  and  girder  bridges.     This  de- 

•  'nie  eoalB  imported  into  London,  the  cireoit  of  which  was  ex- 
tended by  an  act  passed  in  1851  to  any  place  within  20  miles  of  the 
Oeaeral  Poet-offioe  in  a  direct  line,  pay  city  dues  to  the  amount  of 
Is.  Id.  per  ton.  These  dues  amounted,  from  1832  to  1852  incluslye,  to 
£S,196^085.  The  proceeds  are  expended  in  street  improvements,  and 
in  aid  of  municipal  goyenmient,  administration  of  Justice  at  the 
Central  Criminal  Court,  maintenance  of  prisons,  magistracy,  police, 
eoitmer,  and  other  purposes,  in  respect  of  which  the  funds  of  the  cor- 
poration of  liondon  are  chargeable. 

f  The  Committee  of  the  Coal  Trade  of  KewcasUe-on-Tjrne  contri- 
buted to  the  Great  Exhibition,  in  1851,  sereral  instructiye  documents 
on  &»  geology  of  their  district  and  the  metiiods  adopted  in  working 
the  mines.  These  included — 1.  A  map  of  the  coal  field  of  Durham 
and  Narthumbeiland,  on  which  were  marked  the  position  of  each 
riiaftv  the  railways  connected  with  eacfi,  the  faults  and  other  remark- 
able aooidenta  which  haye  disturbed  or  removed  the  beds.  2.  Two 
iections<tf  the  field,  one  from  north  to  south,  and  the  other  from  east 


scription  of  iron  is  principally  made  at  die  Consett  Iron 
Works,  belonging  to  the  Derwent  Iron  Company,  by 
whom,  in  addition  to  the  before-named  places,  large 
quantities  are  supplied  to  the  ship-builders  on  the 
Clyde,  specimens  of  which  obtained  a  prize  medal 
at  the  Great  Exhibition  in  1851.  To  the  fecilities  of 
obtaining  iron  specially  manufactured  for  the  use  of  this 
rapidly  increasing  branch  of  business,  may  be  chiefly 
attributed  the  great  progress  of  iron  ship-building  on 
the  Tyne,  where  not  less  than  nine  establishments  are 
in  active  and  prosperous  operation. 

The  number  of  furnaces  erected  and  in  operation  will 
be  seen  by  the  following  statement;  and  when  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that,  not  more  than  twelve  years  ago,  two 
only  at  Birtley  were  in  existence,  nothing  further  can 
be  required  to  prove  the  rapid  strides  by  which  the 
trade  has  progressed : — 

Famaeei.    Ib  UmI. 
The  Consett  Iron  Wozks,  belonging  to  the  Derwent 

Iron  Company 14 

The  Birtley  Iron  Company 9 

The  Weardale  Iron  Company,  at  Tow  Law,  near 

Wolsingham 4 

The  Witton  Iron  Works,  belonging  to  Bolckow  aiid 

y aughan 4     . , 


13 
2 
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In  addition  to  the  above  are  the  works  cf  Messrs. 
Hawks,  Crawshay,  and  Sons,  who  have  extensive  rolling 
mills  and  forges,  but  purchase  the  pigs  they  use  from 
other  parties. 

The  average  production  of  the  above  may  be  esti- 
mated at  130  tons  per  furnace  weekly,  being  a  yearly 
make  of  upwards  of  135,000  tons  of  pig  iron.f  Of  this 
quantity,  about  100,000  tons  are  converted  into  malleable 
iron,  in  the  shape  of  bars,  rails,  plates,  sheets,  &c.  The 
materials  for  the  production  of  this  large  quantity  of 
iron  are  not  solely  the  produce  of  the  county ;  as,  since 

to  west,  showing  the  relatzve  position  and  thickness  of  aU  the  beds. 
8.  A  synopsis  ailbrdh>g  explanatory  details  of  the  map  and  sections^ 
4.  A  model  or  relief  plan  of  one  of  ^e  principal  mines  in  Northum- 
berland, in  which  the  mode  ofworking  and  ventilating  the  ndnes  of  the 
district  was  indicated  in  detail.    6,  Safety-lamps  used  in  the  Durham 
and  Northimiberland  mines,  and  models  of  apparatus  employed  in 
raising  the  coal  to  the  pit  mouth  and  conveying  it  to  the  place  of 
embarkation.     6.  Lastly,  a  complete  collection  iUustvating  the  coal 
formation,  including  all  the  varieties  of  ooal  fotmd  in  this  important 
field,  the  rock  associated  with  them,  and  iq>ecimens  of  the  vege- 
table markings,  containing  86  well-marked  specimens  of  Ulodendnm 
nu^fus  and  Utodendron  minua  and  other  fossils  extrenMly  rai«  in  many 
coal-fields.-^Fot  enumeration  of  fossils  see  section  on  Gsoloot,  p.  182, 
{  This,  if  valued  at  48s.  per  ton,  will  amount  t&  £824,000.    The 
quantity  produced  in  England  has  been  estimated  at  2,260,000  tons, 
valued  at  £5,400,000.    Of  this  vast  quantity,  about  one-half  is  ez> 
ported  to  the  colomes  or  to  Ibreign  «euatrieB«^--i&dU&Mpi»-  Oaimlagm^ 
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the  discovery  of  the  immense  beds  of  iron  stone  in  the 
Cleveland  Hills,  a  large  proportion  of  the  stone  now 
used  is  from  that  formation,  the  greater  richness  and 
cheap  rate  at  which  it  can  be  worked  enabling  it  to  bear 
the  cost  of  a  considerable  carriage,  and  to  compete  with 
the  more  expensively  worked  bands  which  are  foimd  in 
great  abundance  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  works. 
The  quantity  of  iton  contained  in  this  stone  may  be 
stated  at  from  80  to  S5  per  cent 

The  cheapness  and  extreme  purity  of  many  of  the 
beds  of  coal,  and  the  absence  of  obnoxious  substances, 
has  been  a  most  important  feature  in  promoting  the  de* 
velopment  of  the  trade.  Some  of  these  beds  are  found, 
when  manu&ctured  into  coke,  to  contain  90  per  cent 
of  pure  carbon. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  manufacture  of  so 
large  a  quantity  of  iron  affords  employment  to  a  great 
amount  of  labour,  and  which  cannot  be  estimated  at  less 
than  5,000  men,  including  those  connected  with  the 
miTiing  operations.  The  wages  of  these,  of  course,  vary 
considerably ;  but  an  average  of  80s.  per  week  would 
not  be  far  from  the  mark,  except  in  times  of  great  de* 
prcMicm. 

THE  LEAD  MINES. 

Ih  the  section  on  Gboloot,  page  188,  the  stratification 
of  the  lead  measures  has  been  described.  *^  The  princi- 
pal portion  of  the  mining  districts  in  this  part  of  the 
kingdom,"  says  Mr.  Sopwith,  "  may  be  considered  as 
extending  about  ISO  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  the 
same  distance  from  east  to  west  The  square  of  40O 
miles  thus  formed,  and  lying  equally  about  the  junction 
of  the  counties  of  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  West- 
moreland, Durham,  and  Yorkshire,  comprises  the 
manor  of  Alston  Moor,  ihe  mountain  ridge  of  Crossfell, 
and  the  dales  of  the  Tees,  Wear,  East  and  West  Allen, 
and  the  Derwent**  Situated  on  the  sides  of  the  "  Pe- 
nine  chain,"  or  "  Back-bone  of  England,"  and  at  a  great 
elevation,  the  dtemations  of  temperature  are  considera- 
ble ;  and  the  features  of  the  country  are  of  a  decidedly 

moorland  character.*    In  the  numerous  valleys  which 

»^^^»»^"""iii"^^^^~"~^>~^""^~"'~'^^^^^^~~^^^^"""      ^"^^^  "    ~^^"— ^^—      — ^«— ^— ^— p— ^^— ^^ 

*  About  70  yean  ago,  scarcely  a  regularly  formed  road  was  to  be 
found  in  this  diatrict ;  and  goods  were  chiefly  conveyed  on  horses  or 
galloways,  which  followed  the  soundest  track  oyer  the  moors ;  the 
leadiog  hone  had  a  bell  attached  to  it,  being  called  the  bell-horse. 
It  was  not  tin  1824  that  Lord  Lowther  travelled  from  Alston  to 
Teesdale,  by  Tadmoss,  in  the  fint  carriage  that  erer  passed  oyer  that 
dreary  and  exposed  foil. 

t  The  total  produce  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1847  was  83,747  tons 
of  ocib  jriaUing  66,703  of  lead.    Two  yean  later,  the  production  ia  || 


occur  amongst  the  lofty  elevations,  of  these  '^  English, 
Appenines^"  the  cropping  or  basset  of  the  strata  is  very 
obvious^  and  affords  peculiar  facilities  for  geological  re- 
search. The  mines  in  Weardale  have  been  extensively 
worked  for  a  very  long  period  by  the  ancestors  of 
W.  B.  Beaumont^  Esq.,  M.F. ;  and  those  in  Teesdale 
are  chiefly  occupied,  under  the  Duke  of  Cleveland, 
M.  Hutchinson,  Esq.,  and  others,  by  the  London  Lead 
Company,,  which  was  chartered  by  Queen  Elizabeth 
*'  for  smelting  down  lead  with  pit  coal  and  sea  coal." 

^'As  there  is  no  regular  publication  of  the  lead 
sales,"  says'  Mr.  Hunt,  Keeper  of  Mining  Records, 
London,  *^  and  as  the  ores  are  sold  in  large  and  small 
parcels,  sometimes  publicly,  but  often  by  private  con- 
tract, there  has  been  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  accu- 
rate information  of  the  entire  produce  of  the  United 
Kingdom."  Mr.  Tremenheere  says  that  Mr.  Beau- 
mont's mines  in  East  Allendale,  West  Allendale,  and 
Weardale,  in  the  counties  of  Durham  and  Northumber- 
land, give  employment  to  upwards  of  £,000  men  and 
boys,  who  are  said  to  raise  about  one-fourth  of  the 
quantity  nosed  in  England,  one-sixth  oi  the  produce  of 
Great  Britain,  and  one-tenth  of  the  total  quantity  of 
lead  produced  in  Europe,  including  the  British  Isles. 
The  following  quantities^  in  tons,  were  produced  in  the 
specified  years : — 

/                      In  1S45.  In  1846. 

Mr.  Beaumont's  mines  12,200  ore,  8,1  SO  lead.  12,000  ore,  8,1 00  lead. 

Teesdale  mines    2,672  „      1,688   „  2,860  ,»     1,870  „ 

Weardale  do 660  „        872   „  660  ,»        872  „ 

Shamberry 88  „          68   ^  ^  ,,         42  „ 

Derwent  mines  1»626  „        988   ,»  U470  ^        997   „ 

In  1847,  the  returns  were — 

East  and  West  Allendale  and  Weardale . .  13,600  ore,  9,300  lead.. 

Teesdale  mines 3,860,,     2.638   „ 

Shamberry 64  „         42   „ 

Derwentmines ; If074  „     l,033t  „. 

Out  of  93,046f  tons  of  lead  ore  raised  and.  sold  in 
Great  Britain  during  1850,  21,010  tons  were  raised  iik 
the  counties  of  Durham  and  Northumberland.}!' 

Most  of  the  ores  of  lead  contain  a  small  proportion  of 
silver,  which  may  be  obtained  by  cupellation ;  but  the 


Durham,  Northumberland,  Cumberland^  and  Westmoreland^, 
stated  at  29,803  tons  of  ore,  and  20,S60  of  lead;,  in.  Great  Britain,. 
80,760  tons  of  ore,  yielding  68,701  tons  of  lead^  beings  at  the  rate  of  68 
per  cent. ;  though  it  is  undei8tood.that„on.the  continent,  as  much  as 
76  or  80  per  cent,  is  obtained^ 

}  Further  detaiLs  relatiTe  to  the  lead  mines,  the  face  of  the  country, 
the  characteristics  of  the  mining  population,  a  description  of  the  ori^ 
ginal  **  Blbml  Houbb,!'  &c.,  vill  be  giyen  in  the  local  history  of  that 
district. 
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cost  of  fuel,  labour,  and  loss  of  lead  by  this  method 
were  so  great,  that  it  could  only  be  applied  economi- 
cally when  the  lead  contained  at  least  20  ounces  of 
silver  to  the  ton.  By  a  process  invented  by  Mr.  H.  L. 
Pattinson,  of  Scots  House,  however,  lead  containing 
only  3  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton  may  be  cupelled  jvith 
profit  ;*  and  it  appears  that  from  7  to  8  ounces  of  silver 
is  the  average  quantity  at  present  obtained  from  a  ton. 

GLASS  MANUFACTORIES. 

Bedb,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  relates  that  the 
churches  and  monasteries  of  Monkwearmouth  and  Jar- 
row  were  glazed  and  adorned,  in  the  seventh  century, 
by  the  care  of  the  Abbot  Benedict ;  and  this  is  the  ear- 
liest record  of  the  introduction  of  glassf  into  the  British 
Isles.  That  it  should  have  been  generally  adopted  for 
the  windows  of  religious  edifices,  was  a  matter  of  course ; 
but  it  seems  to  have  been  very  sparingly  used  in  do- 
mestic architecture  till  a  considerably  later  period.  It 
has  been  conjectured  that  glass  windows  were  not  used 
in  farm  houses  in  England  much  before  the  reign  of 
James  I.  There  is  scarcely  a  cottage  in  Great  Britain 
now  without  it;  and  in  this  cold,  damp  climate,  it 
may  rather  be  considered  a  necessary  of  life,  than  as  the 
most  elegant  and  useful  of  conveniences. 

Up  to  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  the  manufacture 
of  glass  in  Europe  was  confined  to  Venice;  but  the 
geographical  discoveries  and  the  consequent  extension 
of  commerce  which  then  occurred,   opened  out  this 


•  "  Thifl  important  discovery  in  metallurgy,  whicli  dates  back  as  far 
as  15  years,  has  been  adopted  during  that  period  in  yarious  lead- 
•works  in  England,  and  within  the  last  three  or  four  years  has  been 
introduced  into  France,  Spain,  and  Prussia :  it  has,  therefore,  the 
sanction  of  experience,  and  its  application  has  enabled  some  lead-mines 
to  be  worked  to  profit  which  must  otherwise  have  been  neglected. 
The  method  is  founded  on  the  property  which  bodies  possess  to  sepa- 
rate from  each  other  during  crystallization,  and  become  to  a  certain 
extent  purer  by  its  intervention.  It  consists  in  fusing  the  argentife- 
rous lead  in  a  large  vessel,  and  when  the  fusion  is  complete,  arranging 
the  temperature  to  the  point,  so  that  the  crystallization  of  pure  lead 
commences.  The  crystals  of  pure  lead  are  then  removed  as  soon  as 
they  are  formed,  by  a  large  iron  ladle  pierced  with  holes ;  and  the 
sUveris  concentrated  in  a  smaller  portion  of  lead,,  becoming  gradually 
more  and  more  rich,  until  it  is  by  successive  operations  brought  to 
such  a  state  that  its  further  separation  can  be  made  with  greatest  ad- 
vantage by  cupellation.  The  objects  exhibited  by  Mr.  Pattinson  to 
illustrate  the  process  include — 1.  A  drawing,  representing  the  whole 
of  an  establishment  where'  the  work  is  carried  on.  There  are  here 
seven  adjaeent  pots,  -heated  by  the  same  furnace,  in  which  the  lead  is 
brought  to  contain,  by  degrees,  1|,  2^,  5,  10,  20,  40,  and  even  70  to  75 
ounces  of  silver  per  ton.  2.  A  large  cake  of  silver  obtained  by  cupel- 
lation from  the  enriched  lead/' — Report  of  the  Jurors  of  the  Great 
fiahibUion, 


amongst  other  monopolies  possessed  by  that  republic, 
and  glass-making  was  introduced  into  Bohemia^  Ger- 
many, France,  the  Netherlands,  and  England.  Under 
the  protection  of  the  Dulse  of  Buckingham,  the  first 
plate  glass  was  made  at  Lambeth,  by  Venetian  artists, 
in  1673.  In  the  year  1833,  the  value  of  the  glass  an- 
nually manufactured  in  Great  Britain  was  estimated  at 
£2,000,000,  and  the  workmen  employed  at  60,000. 

Sir  Robert  Manscl,  Knt.,  vice-admiral  of  England, 
established  glass-works  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Tyne, 
between  Ouseburn  and  St.  Lawrence,  more  than  200 
years  ago.  The  art  was  introduced  by  the  refugee 
families  of  "  Hcnsey,  Teswick,  and  Tyttore,"  who 
had  fled  from  Lorraine,  and  who  long  kept  the  se- 
crets of  the  manufacture  exclusively  in  their  own 
possession.  The  establishment  at  South  Shields  was 
founded  by  the  Cooksons  in  1728.  In  the  year  ending 
January  6,  1833,  there  were,  in  the  Durham  district, 
including  Sunderland,  Ayre's  Quay,  Deptford,  and 
South  Shields,  18  manufactories,  carried  on  by  the 
firms  of  Addison  Fcnwick  and  Co.,  Walker  Feather- 
stonhaugh,  William  Booth  and  Co.,  John  Hubbard, 
Charles  Attwood,  and  Isaac  Cookson,  and  paying  duty 
to  the  amount  of  £133,196  4s.  l^d.  In  the  Newcastle 
district,  including  Newcastle,  Lemington,  St.  Peter's, 
Hartley  Pans,  Gateshead,  Carr's  Hill,  and  Bill  Quay, 
there  were  23  manufactories,  carried  on  by  the  firms  of 
Sir  M.  W.  Ridley  and  Co.,  Robert  Todd  and  Co., 
Joseph  Price,  Isaac  Cookson  and  Co.,  Joseph  Lamb 
and  Co.,  Thomas  Ridley  and  Co.,  William  Richardson 


t  The  origin  of  glass  is  uncertain.  Its  discovery  is  claimed  for  the 
Israelites  by  Joscphus.  Pliny  says,  **  The  report  is,  that  the  crew  of 
a  merchant  ship  (of  PhoDnicia)  laden  with  nitre  (fossil  alkali),  having 
used  some  pieces  of  it  to  support  the  kettles  placed  on  the  fires  they 
had  made  on  the  sand,  were  surprised  to  see  pieces  formed  of  a  trans- 
lucent substance,  or  glass.  This  was  a  sufficient  hint  for  the  manu- 
faeture.  **  Herodotus  and  Theophrastus  likewise  confirm  the  fact  of 
the  use  of  glass  having  been  known  in  the  earliest  periods  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  of  the  establishment  of  works  for  its  fabrication  in  Egypt 
and  Phoenicia,  and  even  in  India,  where  rock  crystal  was  employed 
in  its  composition.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Job,  '*Hast  thou 
with  him  spread  out  the  sky,  which  is  strong,  and  as  amoltenjooking 
glass  ? "  But  possibly  this  expression  may  have  been  intended,  in  the 
original  Hebrew,  to  refer  to  the  metallic  speculum.  Sir  Gardner 
Wilkinson  gives  the  representation  of  two  glass-blowers  inflating  a 
piece  of  molten  metal  by  hollow  tubes,  taken  from  a  painting  of  Beni 
Hassan,  executed  during  the  reign  of  that  monarch,  who  lived  about 
3,500  years  ago.  The  most  ancient  specimen  in  existence  is  a  perfect 
and  beautiful  goblet,  excavated  by  Captain  Layard  from  among  the 
ruins  of  Ninevah.  From  the  characters  engraved  upon  it,  and  the  lo- 
cality in  which  it  was  found,  it  is  believed  to  be  of  a  date  not  less 
recent  than  seven  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  More  recently, 
this  enterprising  traveller  discovered  in  the  ruins  of  one  of  the  temples 
a  magnifying  glass. 
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and  Co.,  Jolm  Carr  and  Coi,  Charles  Attwood,  George 
Sowerby,  George  Stevenson,  and  John  Cookson  and 
Co.,  and  paying  duty  to  the  amount  of  £170,983  128.* 
In  the  latter  district,  20,019  cwt.  2  qr.  20  lb.  of  flint 
glass,  30,520  cwt.  of  crown  glass,  2,159  cwt.  of  broad 
glass,  and  70,614  cwt.  of  bottle  glass  were  produced  in 
that  year. 

Attempts  were  made,  in  the  reigns  of  William  and 
Mary  and  of  George  II.,  to  impose  a  duty  on  glass ; 
but  these  had,  in  both  instances,  to  be  relinquished. 
Diiricg  the  reign  of  George  III.,  however,  no  less  than 
fourteen  acts  were  passed,  and  three  in  the  reign  of 
George  IV.,  not  only  inflicting  heavy  duties,  but  im- 
posing a  series  of  complicated  regulations,  and  placing 
the  manufacture  under  the  constant  superintendence  of 
excise  officers.  The  disadvantages  of  carrying  on  a 
business,  depending  peculiarly  on  the  application  of 
scientific  principles  to  the  various  combinations  of  mate- 
rials used,  and  the  intensity  and  duration  of  the  heat 
employed,  under  the  prescribed  restrictions,  were  ex- 
treme, and  tended  both  to  check  production  and  pre- 
vent improvement,  and  to  which  the  drawbacks  allowed 
on  exportation  were  not  an  equivalent.!  In  1812, 
when  a  considerable  advance  in  duty  was  imposed,  the 
average  annual  quantity  of  glass  manufactured  was 
413,414  cwt. ;  whereas  the  average  of  the  three  follow- 

m 

*  The  total  amount  of  duty  paid  in  England,  in  that  year,  was 
£680,084  Is.  8fd. ;  in  ScoUand,  £45,491  148.  6d. ;  and  in  Ireland, 
£22,399  19s.  0|d. ;  or  £747,975  158.  S^d.  for  the  United  Kingdom; 
of  which  it  will  be  seen  more  than  two-fifths  was  contributed  by  the 
Durham  and  Newcastle  districts. 

t  The  number  of  evasions  of  these  vexatious  regulations  may  be 
inferred  from  the  tact  that,  In  1832,  there  were  34  prosecutions  for  in- 
fractions of  the  excise  laws  relating  to  glass ;  in  1833,  there  were 
59 ;  and  in  1834,  there  were  66. 

X  The  witnesses  examined  on  this  occasion  were,  Mr.  Edward  Gra- 
ham, supervisor  at  Newcastle ;  Mr.  James  Thompson,  supervisor  at 
Gateshead ;  Mr.  Isaac  Cookson,  Mr.  William  Cuthbert,  Mr.  Thomas 
Dunn,  Mr.  John  Ridley,  Mr.  Thomas  Kidley,  Mr.  Richard  Short- 
ridge,  and  Mr.  John  Cookson,  Jun.,  as  a  deputation  from  the  manu- 
facturera  of  crown  glass ;  Mr.  William  Booth,  Mr.  Joseph  Price,  and 
Mr.  Richard  Shortridge,  as  a  deputation  of  flint  glass  manufacturers ; 
Mr.  Isaac  Cookson,  Mr.  William  Cuthbert,  Mr.  John  Ridley,  Mr. 
Thomas  Ridley,  Mr.  William  L.  Jobling,  Mr.  Robert  Todd,  and 
Mr.  John  Couhhard,  as  a  deputation  of  bottle  glass  manufacturers  ; 
and  Mr.  Isaac  Cookson  and  Mr.  William  Cuthbert,  as  a  deputation  of 
plate  glasB  manufacturers.  In  a  memorial  to  the  commissioners,  from 
Isaac  Cookson  and  Co.,  dated  May  30,  1835,  it  is  stated,  "  that  in  the 
year  ending  5th  January,  1834,  the  sum  of  £1,267  2s.  Sd.  had  been 
paid,  as  drawback  on  German  sheet  glass,  more  than  had  been  re- 
ceived as  duty  on  German  sheet  gltus  and  shade  gloM  combined." 

4  The  Palace  of  Industry  in  Hyde  Park  could  not  have  been  con- 
structed without  the  remission  of  the  glass  duty.  The  articles  detail- 
ed in  the  catalogue  of  the  Exhibition  as  contributed  by  Messrs.  Hart- 
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ing  years,  ending  1815,  was  only  264,931  cwt.  In 
1819,  the  first  reduction  took  place,  and  further  change 
and  reductions  were  made  in  1825  and  1830 ;  but  these 
were  not  attended  with  a  corresponding  increase  of  con- 
sumption. In  November,  1833,  the  Commissioners  of 
Excise  Inquiry  visited  Newcastle,^  and  continued  their 
investigation3  in  London  until  May,  1835.  Their  re- 
port, aftet  an  elaborate  enumeration  of  the  evils  of  the 
system,  concludes  by  urging  the  expediency  of  a  total 
repeal  at  the  earliest  possible  period,  and  expressing  a 
conviction  that  no  tax  can  combine  more  objections,  or 
be  more  at  variance  with  all  sound  principles  of  taxa- 
tion, than  the  duty  on  glass. 

The  excise  restrictions  on  this  manufacture  were  re- 
moved  in  1845,  since  which  time  the  quantity  produced 
has  greatly  increased,  and  is  continually  receiving  new 
applications,  the  value  of  the  material  for  a  variety  of 
purposes  having  long  been  recognized,  though  its  em- 
ployment was  rendered  impossible  by  the  excessive 
duties  to  which  it  was  subjected.  The  various  manu- 
factories established  in  the  county  of  Durham,  connected 
with  this  useful  and  important  branch  of  commerce, 
have  therefore  participated  in  the  facilities  thus  afforded 
for  extension  and  improvement,  as  was  fiilly  evinced  by 
the  articles  displayed  at  the  Great  Exhibition  in  1851.§ 

The  manufacturers  on  the  Wear,  at  present,   are 


ley  and  Co.,  are — "Patent  rough  plate  glass  of  improTed  surface,  |th 
of  an  inch  thick ;  30  ounces  to  the  square  foot ;  for  ridge  and  furrow 
roofing  of  conservatories,  factories,  and  for  general  purposes.  Larger 
sizes  are  obtainable  in  this  rough  plate  than  could  previously  be  pro- 
cured in  glass  of  sunilar  quality  of  less  substance  than  a  |  of  an  inch. 
For  conservatories  it  is  considered  valuable  for  its  diffusing  the  light, 
and  requiring  no  shadiug  to  prevent  the  scorching  action  of  the  direct 
sun-rays,  as  in  the  employment  of  ordinary  sheet  glass.  Section  of 
ridge  and  furrow  roof  10  feet  span,  glazed  with  the  same,  in  square 
62. by  18  inches  :  models,  &c.,  illustrating  the  manufacture  of  crown 
and  sheet  glass :  model  of  a  glass-house,  the  '  cone '  being  made  of 
glass,  with  model  of  an  eight-pot  furnace,  &c.,  scale  1|  inch  to  a 
foot :  melting  pot,  full  size ;  specimens  in  the  various  stages  of  manu- 
facture, &c. :  model  of  a  green-hoiise  on  the  ridge  and  furrow  flat 
roofed  principle ;  the  ridges  being  formed  of  single  squares  without 
a  lap  joint :  specimen  windows  of  patent  rolled  coloured  glass : 
specimens  of  stained-glass  borders ;  various  kinds  of  coloured  glass, 
illustrated  by  a  pattern  in  which  no  enamel  colours  are  employed : 
specimens  of  various  articles  for  horticultural  and  dairy  purposes ; 
glass  for  railway  purposes,  &c."  Messrs.  Swinburne  and  Co.,  con- 
tributed, "  Silvered,  naked,  rough,  and  Venetian  plates  of  glass : 
opaque  plates  of  glass,  intended  as  a  substitute  for  marble  in  articles 
of  furniture,  &c. :  perforated  plates  of  glass  for  ventilation :  glass 
domes  for  skylights :  opaque  glass  table  :  glass  pipes,  with  Mayo's 
patent  joints,  for  conveying  water  and  otl^er  fluids :  sets  of  chemi- 
cal apparatus  for  manufacturing  purposes  :  glass  trays,  for  dairy  and 
domestic  purposes :  pressed  and  coloured  plates  of  glass  for  church 
windows."  Painted  glass  windows  were  also  exhibited  by  Mr.  W 
WaUes  and  Mr.  J.  Gibson,  of  Newcastle. 
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Kirk  and  Co.,  the  Ayre's  Quay  Bottle  Company,  and 
near  the  Bridge;  W.  Featherstonhaugh  and  Co.,  the 
Wear  Glass  Bottle  Company,  Deptford;  R.  Fenwick 
and  Co.,  the  Sunderland  Glass  Company ;  Hartley  and 
Co.,  the  Wear  Glass  Works ;  Scott  Brothers  and  Co., 
Southwick  Bottle  Works ;  N.  French  (flint  glass) ;  and 
E.  Attwood  and  Co.,  the  Wearmouth  Crown  Glass 
Company,  Low  Southwick.  At  South  Shields  are  the 
extensive  Plate  Glass  Works  of  Swinburne  and  Co.  ;* 
the  Bottle  Works  of  Cookson,  Cuthbert,  and  Co. ;  and 
the  Tyne  and  Tees  Glass  Company.  In  Gateshead  are 
the  Glass  Works  of  the  executors  of  Mr.  J.  Price, 
Mr.  J.  Sowerby,  and  Mr.  H.  Hudson.  At  Carr's  Hill, 
A.  Elliott  and  Co.  have  a  manufactory;  and  there  is 
also  one  at  Bill  Quay,  carried  on  by  Mr.  James  Rich- 
ards; and  a  bottle  and  flint  glass  house  at  Blaydon, 
belonging  to  Mr.  A.  Thatcher.  There  are  also  glass 
manufactories  at  Stockton  and  Seaham;  and  various 
bottle  works  are  in  course  of  erection  in  other  parts 
of  the  county.  At  these  establishments  the  various 
branches  of  the  glass  trade  are  carried  on  to  an  unpre- 
cedented extent;  but  it  is  unnecessary,  in  a  general 
review,  to  enter  into  details  relative  to  the  excellence 
and  beauty  of  the  productions  of  each  of  these  establish- 
ments, as  they  will  be  more  fully  described  in  future 
portions  of  this  work,  when  noticing  the  districts  in 
which  they  are  situated. 

ALKALI  WORKS. 

The  production  of  the  various  useful  alkalies  in  the 
different  chemical  establishments  in  the  county  of  Dur- 
ham, now  form  an  important  branch  of  the  commerce  of 
the  district.  The  origin  and  progress  of  this  manufac- 
ture are  described  in  the  following  interesting  and 
ably-written  article,  furnished  in  1841  to  the  Encyclo- 
pffidia  Britannica,  by  Mr.  H.  L.  Pattinson,  a  gentleman 
to  whose  genius,  enterprise,  and  practical  knowledge, 
the  public  is  indebted  for  most  important  and  useful 
discoveries  in  chemical  processes : — 

**  Since  the  year  IS  16,  a  most  important  businesft  has  arisen  in  the 
neighbourliood  of  Newcastle— namely,  the  making  of  crystals  of  soda 
and  mineral  alkali  by  the  decomposition  of  common  salt.  For  sucli  a 
manufacture,  as  well  as  those  of  glass  and  iron  already  noticed,  the 
banks  of  the  Tyne  are,  it  is  true,  most  fayourably  circtmistanced ;  but 
the  history  of  its  estabHshment  is  curious,  and  affords  an  instance  of 
the  way  in  which  important  trades  sometimes  owe  their  origin  to 
little  more  than  indiyidual  energy  and  enterprise. 


«  In  consequence  of  the  increased  demand  for  large  plate  glass, 
Messrs.  Swinburne  and  Co.,  in  May,  1863,  receiyed  at  their  works, 
from  the  manufactory  of  Messrs.  Hawks,  Crawshay,  and  Sons,  Gates- 
head, a  new  cast  iron  table  for  their  works  at  Shields.    This  table  is  of 


"  In  the  year  1794,  Lord  Dundonald,  who  had  previously  directed 
his  attention  to  yarious  chemical  manufactures,  represented  to  Mr. 
W.  Losh,  of  Newcastle,  the  advantage,  as  he  conceived,  of  a  process 
of  his  own,  for  making  alkali  by  the  decomposition  of  certain  refuse 
salts ;  andaccordingly  a  company  was  formed,  consisting  of  Messrs.  John 
and  William  Losh,  and  Messrs.  Surtees,  bankers,  under  the  firm  of 
William  Losh  and  Company,  who  began  the  trade  of  making  alkali 
at  Bell's  Close,  on  the  Tyne,  three  miles  above  Newcastle.  The 
refuse  salts  procured  were  sulphate  of  potash  from  makers  of  oU  of 
vitriol,  and  sulphate  of  soda  from  makers  of  marine  acid,  both  of 
which  were  at  that  time  to  be  obtained  in  great  plenty ;  and  Lord 
Dimdonald's  process  was  to  decompose  them  by  saw-dust,  forming 
alkaline  sulphurets,  which  by  lixlviation,  evaporation  to  dryness,  and 
exposure  to  heat,  with  more  carbonaceous  matter,  he  expected  to 
convert  into  carbonated  alkali.  In  this,  of  course,  he  failed ;  but  it  is 
interesting  to  observe  how  nearly  his  lordship  approached  to  success ; 
for  if,  in  the  first  part  of  his  process,  a  little  lime  had  been  used,  the 
decomposition  would  have  been  accomplished  exactly  as  it  is  at  pre- 
sent. Lord  Dundonald  then  proposed  to  decompose  muriate  of  soda 
by  potash,  obtaining  thus  carbonate  of  soda  and  muriate  of  potash, 
both  valuable  products ;  and  this  mode  of  obtaining  soda  frt>m  com- 
mon salt  was  pursued  for  some  time. 

"  At  the  end  of  little  more  than  a  year  from  the  establishment  of 
the  works  at  BeU's  Close,  Lord  Dundonald,  who  was  not  a  partner, 
left  the  neighbourhood  of  Newcastle.  At  this  time  there  was  known 
to  exist,  in  a  coUiery  at  Walker,  three  miles  below  Newcastle,  a  salt 
spring  of  very  great  strengrth  and  copiousness,  capable,  it  was  said,  of 
furnishing  salt  enough  to  supply  the  consumption  of  the  whole  king- 
dom ;  and  Lord  Dundonald,  previous  to  leaving  BeU's  Close,  made 
the  important  suggestion  to  William  Losh  and  Co.  of  endeavour- 
ing to  obtain  from  government  a  grant  of  salt  for  the  purpose  of 
making  alkali,  duty  free,  from  this  spring  at  Walker.  Accordingly, 
the  application  was  made  ;  and  the  company  succeeded,  in  the  year 
1796,  in  obtaining  a  grant  of  salt  to  be  made  from  this  salt  spring,  at  a 
duty  of  thirty  shillings  per  ton.  The  present  alkali  works  at  Walker 
were  soon  after  commenced,  and  the  establishment  at  Bell's  Close 
discontinued.  Here  alkali-making  was  carried  on  from  potash  as 
above-mentioned,  and  also  for  some  time  from  oxide  of  lead ;  until 
about  the  year  1799,  the  price  of  lead  became  too  high  to  admit  of  its 
continuance. 

"  About  this  period,  the  works  at  Walker  became  the  property  of 
Mr.  John  Losh,  of  Woodside,  Cumberland,  and  were  placed  under 
the  entire  management  of  his  brother,  Mr.  William  Losh,  who  soon 
afterwards  made  many  important  alterations,  and  who  may  justly  be 
considered  as  the  father  of  soda  making  on  the  Tyne.  But  it  is  not 
suitable  in  this  article  to  trace  very  minutely  the  history  of  soda 
making ;  and  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  at  Walker  the  trade 
was  carried  on,  gradually  increasing,  until  the  year  1816,  when  Mr. 
WUliam  Losh  visited  France,  and  brought  from  thence  the  process 
now  followed  universally,  which  he  immediatly  put  into  operation  at 
Walker. 

*'  This  process,  for  which  we  are  entirely  indebted  to  our  intelligent 
neighbours  the  French,  consists  in  making  oU  of  vitriol  from  sulphur, 
and  with  the  sulphilric  acid  decomposing  muriate  of  soda,  to  obtain 
dry  sulphate  of  soda — which  salt  is  mixed  with  certain  proportions  of 
chalk  and  coal  in  powder,  and  the  whole  heated  in  a  proper  furnace, 
until  a  sort  of  incipient  fusion  takes  place ;  after  which  the  mass  is 
drawn  out  and  suffered  to  cool,  forming  an  impure  carbonate  of  soda, 

large  dimensions,  being  220  inches  long  by  130  broad ;  thickness,  7 
inches.  Its  weight  is  26  tons,  and  it  is  believed  that  this  is  the 
largest  table  ever  planed  for  casting  glass. 
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ealled  ball  alkali.  This  ball  alkali  being  lixiTiated, — boiled  down, — 
heated  in  a  furnace  to  redness  with  or  without  carbonaceous  matter, 
— again  dissolTed,  and  crystallized,  yields  the  soda  of  commerce. 

"  From  1816  to  1822,  alkaU  making  was  carried  on  only  at  Walker ; 
but  at  the  latter  date,  Messrs.  Cookson  and  Company  commenced  the 
manufacture  at  South  Shields,  and  were  speedily  followed  by  other 
enterprising  indiyiduals  at  yarious  places  on  the  Tyne. 

'*At  present  there  are  nine  soda  manufactories  on  the  Tyne,  at 
which  upwards  of  1,000  workmen  are  employed ;  and  the  quantity  of 
crystallized  soda  made  per  week  is  upwards  of  260  tons,  besides  at 
least  100  tons  of  alkali  or  soda  ash,  containing  from  25  to  46  per  cent, 
of  soda,  which  is  sold,  in  an  uncr}*stallized  state,  to  bleachers,  soap- 
makers  and  others.  To  produce  this  quantity  of  alkali,  there  is 
burned  into  sulphuric  acid  per  week  120  tons  of  sulphur ;  and  the 
common  salt  decomposed  weekly  amounts  to  400  tons.  The  price  of 
crystallized  soda  was,  in  the  early  days  of  alkali-making,  60s.  per 
cwt.,  but  it  is  now  sold  at  one-fifth  of  that  sum,  or  12s.  per  cwt. ;  and 
as  society  are  only  beginning  to  experience  the  usefulness  of  the  article 
for  domestic  purposes,  and  the  demand  is  consequently  likely  to  in- 
crease, it  is  probable  that  this  branch  of  manufacture  on  the  Tyne 
has  not  yet  reached  its  fullest  extent." 

The  extent  to  which  the  prediction  in  the  last  para- 
graph has  been  fulfilled  will  be  seen  from  the  fact^  that 
crystallized  soda  can  now  be  produced  at  5s.  per  cwt. 
The  present  manufactories  are  those  of  H.  L.  Pattinson 
and  Co.^  Felling ;  C.  Allhusen  and  Co.^  Gateshead ; 
Thomas  Burnett  and  Sons^  Dunston  and  Bill  Quay; 
Cook  Brothers^  Bill  Quay ;  Robert  Imeary^  at  the  same 
place;  Gray  and  Crow,  Friar's  Goose;  the  Jarrow 
Chemical  Company,  and  Solomon  Mease,  Jarrow ;  Jef- 
ferson and  Co.,  Bede  Works;  Thomas  Bell,  South 
Shields ;  and  the  Washington  Chemical  Works,  on  the 
Wear.  On  the  north  side  of  the  Tyne  are  the  works  of 
Swinburne  and  Co.,  North  Shields ;  John  Cook,  St. 
Anthony's;  Edward  Ridley,  St.  Peter's;  the  Walker 
Alkali  Company ;  and  John  and  William  Allen,  Walls- 
end.  The  total  amount  expended  in  apparatus  in  these 
works,  in  1852,  was  £344,000,  besides  annual  repairs 

-  — • — — * 

*  The  total  value  of  the  produce  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  1852, 
was  £1,234,580;  which,  after  deducting  the  cost  of  11,520  tons  of 
sulphur  at  £6,  4,800  tons  of  nitrate  of  soda  at  £15,  and  12,000  tons  of 
manganese  at  £2  10s.,  amounting  to  £171,120  as  the  value  of  mate- 
rials imported  from  other  countries,  leaves  £1,063,460  contributed  by 
the  alkali  trade  to  the  annual  income  of  the  country.  The  number 
of  men  employed  was  6,326,  and  the  tonnage  of  shipping  373,300. 

t  In  July,  1844,  a  select  committee  of  the  house  of  commons  was 
appointed  tp  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  commercial  marine  of  the 
country,  the  witnesses  before  which  stated  their  opinion  that  the  de- 
pressed state  of  the  shipping  interest,  then  existing,  had  its  origin  in 
the  reciprocity  laws  passed  in  1820,  and  was  enhanced  by  the  compe- 
tition of  foreigners.  On  this  subject,  it  was  stated  that  during  the 
year  ending  Apnl  5,  1844,  1,014  British  ships  cleared  outwards  from 
the  port  of  Sunderland,  and  492  foreign  ships.  It  was  added  also,  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Straker,  of  North  Shields,  that  the  cost  of  navigating  a 
British  ship  of  250  tons,  on  a  three  months'  voyage,  would  be,  for 
wages  £105,  aud  for  provisions  £37  10s. ;  whilst  for  the  same  voyage 
in  a  Prussian  ship  of  similar  tonnage,  the  cost  for  wages  would  only 
be  £57  18s.,  and  for  provisions  £22  lOs.,  shewing  a  difference  of  £62  2s. 


to  the  amount  of  £69,500.  The  number  of  men  em- 
ployed was  3,067 ;  and  the  tonnage  of  shipping  engaged 
in  the  trade,  189,800.  The  raw  materials  consumed 
were,  7,850  tons  sulphur,  83,750  tons  pyrites,  57,906 
tons  salt,  and  232,020  tons  coals.  The  following  are  . 
the  quantities  and  values  of  the  products  during  the 
year : — 

23,100  tons  alkali,  at  £10 £231,000 

42,794  tons  crystal  soda,  at  £5 213,970 

4,046  tons  bi-carb.  soda,  at  £15 60,690 

6,000  tons  bleaching  powder,  at  £10 50,000 

£555,660* 

SHIPPING  AND   SHIP-BUILDING. 

The  coal  trade  naturally  gave  an  early  impulse  to  the 
commercial  marine  of  the  county  of  Durham ;  and  in 
the  14th  century,  the  port  of  Tyne  and  the  town  of 
Hartlepool  appear  as  contributaries  of  ships  and  men  to 
the  royal  fleet  engaged  in  the  wars  with  France.  There 
were  400  ships  employed  in  the  coal  trade  of  Newcastle 
in  1615.  In  1703,  there  were  600  ships,  of  the  average 
burden  of  80  chaldrons,  manned  by  4,500  seamen.  In 
1800,  the  number  of  ships  was  632,  containing  140,055 
tons,  and  manned  by  7,054  seamen.  The  rising  im- 
portance of  Sunderland  also  tended  to  increase  the 
number  of  ships  belonging  to  the  county.  In  1821,  the 
Tyne  possessed  822  ships,  carrying  178,047  tons  and 
8,346  men;  and  Sunderland  had  557  ships,  carrying 
81,808  tons  and  3,717  men.  The  progress  of  the  ship- 
ping trade,  of  which  copious  details  will  be  given  in  the 
accounts  of  Sunderland,  Shields,  Stockton,  and 
Hartlepool,  has  since  continued,  notwithstanding  oc- 
casional interruptions  and  alleged  legislative  discourage- 
ment8,t  to  extend  itself  both  in  numbers  and  tonnage. 

on  the  Toyage.  Mr.  R.  Anderson,  of  South  Shields,  shewed  that  while 
freights  from  America  had  fallen  from  £2  168.  3d.  in  1817  to  £1  12s.  2d. 
in  1843,  the  wages  at  the  former  period  were  £2  138.  9d.  per  month, 
and  at  the  latter  £2  17s.  6d. ;  and  that  though  the  freight  of  coals  per 
ton  to  London  had  fallen  from  9s.  11  }d.  in  1817  to  6s.  2d.  in  1843,  yet 
the  wages  per  voyage  were  £3  4b.  9d.  at  the  former,  and  £3  76.  6d.  at 
the  latter  period.  Complaint  was  made  by  Mr.  Joseph  Somes,  of 
London,  of  the  existing  facilities  for  effecting  mortgages  on  ships,  in 
consequence  of  which  greater  numbers  were  built  than  were  requisite 
for  the  commerce  of  the  period ;  and  he  put  in  a  statement  shewing 
that,  in  the  nine  years  ending  January  5,  1844,  352  ships,  containing 
58,731  tons,  had  been  wholly  mortgaged,  and  173  ships,  containing 
32,831  tons,  partly  mortgaged,  in  the  port  of  Newcastle.  Li  the  same 
period,  there  had  been  360  ships,  containing  66,364  tons, 
wholly  mortgaged,  and  116  ships,  containing  24,228  tons,  partly  mort- 
gaged, at  Sunderland.  The  building  of  diips  of  a  very  inferior  de- 
scription at  NoTa  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  was  also  stated  to  be 
highly  LQJurious  to  the  British  ship-owner ;  and  the  formation  of  joint 
stock  shipping  companies,  it  was  proved,  had  been  productive  of  the 
most  diaastrous  results. 
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The  increase  of  the  latter  has  been  greatly  facilitated  by 
the  improvements  in  the  harbours  of  the  county,  and 
by  the  formation  of  the  extensive  docks  at  Sunderland, 
Hartlepool,  &c.*  According  to  the  latest  authority 
(1868),  the  number  of  ships  and  their  tonnage  were  as 
follow : — 

ffliipt.  Tonnafte.             SCoftm  Tevtelf.      Tonoag*. 

Sunderland  ....992  ....  212,914  34     ....        603 

Shields 792  ....  1S3,328  76     ....     1,677 

Newcastle 848  ....  161,906  109     ....     3,663 

Stockton   177  ....  31,067  29     ....        638 

Hartlepool  112  ....  22,926  1     ....          26 

Ship-bmlding,  on  the  Tyne,  the  Tees,  and  the  Wear, 
has,  of  late  years,  increased  in  a  ratio  unknown  in 
former  times.  A  description  of  the  ship-building  esta- 
blishments now  in  operation  will  form  an  important 
feature  in  the  account  of  the  trade  on  the  respective 
rivers.  It  may  be  sufS.cient,  in  this  place,  to  state  that, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  in  1814,  there  were  24 
buflders  on  the  Wear,  by  whom  31  ships  were  built, 
containing  6,693  tons ;  on  the  Tyne,  21  builders,  who 
bmlt  25  ships,  containing  5,989  tons ;  and  on  the  Tees, 
1  builder,  who  built  4  ships,  containing  510  tons.f 
The  number  of  vessels  built  at  Sunderland,  in  1852, 
was  142,  containing  56,654  tons,  or  an  average  of  398  J 
tons.  The  ships  built  in  the  county  of  Durham  were 
formerly  destined  principally  for  the  coal  trade;  but 
vessels  of  the  largest  size,  adapted  for  the  commerce 
of  aU  parts  of  the  world,  and  of  the  most  splendid 
build,  are  now  frequently  launched  here,  and  registered 
at  Lloyd's  as  first  class.* 

The  competition  by  railway  in  the  carriage  of  coal  to 
London,  and  the  necessity  of  securing  some  more  eco- 
nomical and  expeditious  mode  of  transportation  by  sea, 
have  recently  suggested  the  idea  of  adapting  steam- 
vessels  for  that  purpose,  by  which  a  steady  and  certain 
supply  of  coals,  a  lower  range  of  prices  with  less  fluc- 
tuation, and  less  injury  to  the  coal  from  exposure  and 
breakage,  are  anticipated  as  the  results.  The  first 
steam-collier,  the  John  Bowes,  was  launched  from 
Messrs.  Palmer's  yard  at  Jarrow,  on  the  80th  June, 
1852 ;  and  others  are  in  progress.  The  Lady  Barrie- 
dale,  an  iron  steam-collier,   between   March  11  and 


*  In  the  year  aiding  January  6,  1861,  the  customs  duties  on  goods 
charged  witii  duty  at  first  landing  from  importing  ships  at  Sunder- 
land, amounted  to  £16,113  98.  6d. ;  on  goods  warehoused,  whether 
imported  directly  from  foreign  parts,  or  removed  imder  bond  from 
other  warehousing  ports,  £68,061  3s.  Id. ;  total,  £83,174  12s.  6d.  At 
Shields,  the  sums  under  the  above  heads,  were,  respectively,  £2,122 
18s.  7d.,  and  £76,109  2s. ;  total  £77,232  Os.  7d.  At  Stockton,  £3,600 
lis.  lOd.,  and  £79,606  17s.  6d. ;  total  £83,106  Os.  4d.— and  at  Hartle- 
pool, £396  188.  2d.,  and  £6,668  13s.  9d. ;  total  £6,966  Us.  lid. 


April  26,  1853,  performed  nine  voyages  between  Sun- 
derland and  Lowstoff,  and  two  to  London.  There  are 
nine  iron  ship-building  yards  on  the  Tyne ;  and  similar 
establishments  have  been  commenced  at  Sunderland. 


Besides  the  above  staple  branches  of  manufacture  and 
commerce,  the  county  of  Durham  possesses  many  other 
industrial  resources,  which  will  receive  a  due  share  of 
attention  in  their  proper  places.  A  general  notice, 
however,  will  appropriately  conclude  the  present  section. 

Messrs.  R.  S.  Newall  and  Co.,  the  celebrated  sub- 
marine telegraph  cable  manufacturers,  have  extensive 
works  at  Gateshead  and  at  Sunderland.  Here  were 
manufactured  the  cables  which  connected  the  electric 
telegraph  from  Dover  to  Calais  in  August,  1850 ;  and 
England  with  Belgium  in  May,  1853.  Some  idea  of 
the  extent  of  these  works  may  be  formed  from  the  fact, 
that  no  less  than  450  miles  length  of  submarine  tele- 
graph cables  were  produced  by  the  enterprising  pro- 
prietors during  the  winter  of  1852-3. 

The  extensive  soap  manufactory  of  Messrs.  Allhusen 
and  Co.,  of  Gateshead,  and  various  important  chemical 
works,  besides  those  for  the  manufacture  of  alkalies 
already  noticed,  are  in  active  operation.  There  are 
also  anchor,  cable,  windlass,  and  paint  manufactories ; 
engine  and  boiler  builders;  foundries  for  iron  and 
brass ;  edge  tool  manufacturers,  nail  workers,  saw  mills, 
paper  miUs,  canvas  works,  earthenware  works,  pipe 
makers,  &c.,  in  various  parts  of  the  county.  Worsted, 
woollen,  and  flax  mills,  and  stuflT  and  carpet  manufac- 
tories, are  carried  on  at  Durham,  Barnard  Castle,  Dar- 
lington, Shildon,  Wolsingham,  and  other  places.  In 
the  year  ending  October  10,  1850,  there  were,  in  the 
county  of  Durham,  90  brewers,  2,062  victuallers,  316 
persons  licensed  to  sell  beer  to  be  drunk  on  the  premi- 
ses, and  45  do.  not  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises.  Of  the 
victuallers,  412,  and  33  of  the  persons  licensed  to  seU 
beer  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises,  brewed  their  own 
beer ;  and  there  were  157,664  bushels  of  malt  consumed 
by  brewers,  79,877  by  victuallers,  and  8,295  by  licensed 
retailers. 


t  Even  at  that  time,  Sunderland  stood  highest  of  any  port  in  the 
kingdom  both  for  the  number  of  ships  built  and  their  tonnage.  The 
Tyne  was  the  second,  and  Liverpool  the  third.  The  total  number 
built  in  Great  Britain  was  278  ships,  containing  51,51 1  tons. 

X  It  appears  that  Simderland  vessels  have  accomplished  some  of  tha 
quickest  voyages  that  have  been  made  to  Australia.  The  Chaiman^ 
built  by  Mr.  J.  Laing,  effected  the  voyage  in  HI  days;  and  the 
Vitniera,  from  the  same  gentlemen's  yard,  was  only  86  days  in  h«r 
passage  from  London  to  Poirt  Phillip. 


DUEHAM  WARD. 


;ht  city  of  Durliam  and  its  dependencies  were 
foi-merly  divided  between  the  wards  of  Chester, 
Easington,  and  Darlington ;  but  under  the  provisions 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  passed  in  the  6th  Geo.  IV. 
c.  43,  the  city  was  constituted  the  centre  of  a  new 
ward,  called  Durham  Ward,  and  by  enactment  having 
attached  to  it  the  surrounding  district.  The  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  came  into  operation  on  the  J  3th 
July,  1829,  at  which  time  were  also  made  a  few  alter- 
ations in  the  dispositions  of  the  other  wards  into  which 
tlie  coimty  is  divided. 


Durham  Ward  is  situated  in  the  southern  half  of  the 
great  coal  field  which  extends  from  the  Tees  to  the 
Coquet,  and  is  environed  by  the  wards  of  Darlington, 
Stockton,  Easington,  and  Chester;  it  is  intersected  by 
various  windings  of  the  river  Wear  and  its  tributary 
streams ;  the  banks  of  the  river  are  ornamented  with 
abundance  of  wood,  the  district  generally  is  highly 
fertile,  and  the  coal  mines  are  numerous  and  pro- 
ductive. The  parishes,  &c.,  included  in  Durham 
Ward,  with  the  divisions  to  which  they  formerly  be- 
longed, are 


St.  Mary-le-Bow  Parish,  or  North  Bailey. 

St.  Mary-le-Less  Parish,  or  South  Bailey. 

College  and  Episcopal  Palace,  extra  parochial. 

St.  Nicholas  Parish,  (formerly  in  the  Northern  Division  of  Easington  Ward.) 

St.  Giles'  Parish  (formerly  in  the  Southern  Division  of  Easington  Ward.) 

St.  Oswald  Parish,  with  Elvet  Borough  and  Barony,  and  its  dependent  townships  (formerly 

in  the  Middle  Division  of  Chester  Ward). 
Chapelry  of  St.  Margaret's. 
These  parishes  and  chapelry  belong  tJie  city  and  its  dependencies^  which^  with  the  following  ^  constitute  the  whole 

•    of  Durham   Ward* 
Bishop  Middleham  Parish,  (formerly  in  the  North-eastern  Division  of  Stockton  Ward.) 
Brancepeth  Parish,  (formerly  in  the  North-western  Division  of  Dailington  Ward). 
Esh  Chapelry,  and 

Witton  Gilbert  Parish,  including  Kibblesworth,  (formerly  in  the  West  Division  of  Chester  ward). 
Pittington  Parish. 

Sherbum  Hospital,  extra  parochial,  and 
Whitwell  House,  extra  parochial,  (formerly  in  the  Southern  Division  of  Easington  Ward.) 


Durham  Ward  has  also  belonging  to  it  the  following 
townships: — Plasworth,  in  Chester-le-Street  parish- 
Moorsley  and  Moorhouse,  in  Houghton-le-Spring 
parish;  Cassop,  Coxhoe,  and  Quarrington,  in  Kelloe 
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parish;  and  Ferryhill  and  Hett,  in  Merrington 
parish.  These  townships  will  be  foimd  noticed  in 
the  accounts  of  the  respective  parislies  to  which  they 
belong. 
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THE  CITY  OF  DURHAM. 


ilUtt  the  time  that  Henry  VIII,  as  "supreme 
head  of  the  church,"  deprived  the  see  of  Durham  of  a 
large  portion  of  its  revenues  and  many  of  its  privileges, 
the  appearance  of  the  city  has  undergone  but  little 
change.  Now,  as  of  old,  the  traveller  in  approaching 
this  city,  is  struck  witli  the  grandeur  of  its  public 
buildings.  The  cathedral  and  castle  crown  a  lofty  emi- 
nence ;  the  remains  of  the  city  walls  and  the  picturesque 
prospect  of  the  hanging  gardens  and  luxuriant  planta- 
tions, have  procured  for  it  the  distinguished  appellation 
of  the  "  English  Zion."  In  IC2C,  the  learned  and  face- 
tious Hegge,*in  his  Legend  of  St.  Cuthhcrt^  says,  "this 
reverend  and  aged  abbey  is  seated  in  the  heart  of  the 
citty,  advanced  upon  the  shoulders  of  an  high  hill,  and 
encompassed  agame  with  the  higher  hills,  that  he  that 
hath  seene  the  situation  of  this  citty,  hatli  seene  the 
map  of  Zion,  and  may  save  a  journey  to  Jerusalem. 
Shee  is  girded  almost  round  with  the  renowned  river 
Weer,  in  which,  as  in  a  glasse  of  crystall  she  might 
once  have  beheld  the  beauty,  but  now  the  ruine  of  her 
walls." 

The  city  of  Durham  has  been  associated  with  many 
events  of  great  historical  importance,  and  previous  to 

•  Robert  llogge,  tlic  author  of  thu  Golden  Legend  of  St,  Cuthhcrt, 
was  the  Son  of  Stephen  Ilegge,  notary  public  in  Duihain,  and  Anuc, 
daughter  to  llobert  Swyft,  L.L.D.,  spiritual  chancellor  of  the  diocese, 
prcb3ndary  of  the  first  staU  in  the  cathedral  of  l>urliam,  and  rector 
of  Sedgcfield  for  upwards  of  forty  years,  llobert  lIoj,-,-je  v.':ih  bom  in 
the  city  of  Durham  in  the  year  1699,  and  ^'avo  early  indicr.tions  of 
the  extraordinary  talents  which  he  afterwards  displayed.  At  the  age 
of  fifteen  he  was  admitted  a  scholar  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford, 
and  was  there  considered  as  quite  a  prodigy  from  hi*  ac'iniremcnts 
and  natural  talents,  surpassing  all  others  of  his  age  in  mathematics, 
history,  antiquities,  and  a  perfect  acquaintance  M-itli  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures. The  career  of  Ilegge  was  unfortunately,  however,  as  brief  as  it 
was  brilliant,  and  the  few  works  which  he  has  bequeathed  to  posterity, 
only  serve  to  give  an  assurance  of  what  he  might  have  done  had  he 
^^^^n  permitted  to  live  the  ordinary  number  of  years  allotted  to  man. 


entering  upon  a  description  of  the  objects  of  antiquity 
and  its  modern  institutions,  we  proceed  to  give  a  brief 
detail  of 

THE  ANNALS  OF  THE  CITY. 

The  earliest  accounts  which  have  been  handed  down 
to  us  do  not  place  the  existence  of  the  city  of  Durham 
previous  to  the  year  995;  and  the  records  of  the  first 
establishment  of  this  ancient  and  interesting  city  are 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  that  early  period.  It 
was  to  its  site  that  the  monks  were  directed  to  proceed 
with  the  remains  of  holy  St.  Cuthbert,  when  driven 
from  the  sanctuary  of  their  peaceful  cloister  by  the 
Danish  invaders;  and  the  tradition  wliicli  records  the 
circumstances  connected  with  these  events,  are  thus 
detailed : — On  the  return  from  Ripon,  tlie  procession 
halted  at  Wredclau,  supposed  to  be  the  lofty  eminence 
of  Wardonlaw,  about  five  miles  distant  from  the  east- 
em  coast,  and  commanding  a  prospect  of  the  feiiile 
and  luxuriant  vale  of  the  Wear.  Here,  according  to 
the  monkish  historian,  tlie  ark  which  contained  the 
remains  of  the  saint  became  immovciibls ;  and  it  was 
not  until  After  three  days  had  been  spent  in  constant 


lie  died  on  the  llth  of  June,  1629,  ha\'ing  scru'cely  attained  the  age 
of  thirty,  greatly  regretted  by  all  who  were  acquainted  wi:li  his  high 
attainments.  Amongst  his  literary  productions  are  n  ti\  ;li>p  of  dials 
and  dinlinir,  foui*  or  live  sermons,  and  some  pootical  off  i^  rxa ;  but  his 
principal  work,  and  that  which  has  established  liis  f;  .av  with  pos- 
terity, is  "The  Li'gond  of  St.  Cuthbert,  with  tlij  Antij  litics  of  the 
Church  of  D urham."  This  quamt  and  iuterc  stmg  history  ^v  is  mitten, 
according  to  Wood,  in  the  year  1626 ;  and  J,  B.  Taylor,  F.S.A.,  pub- 
lished an  edition  of  the  work  in  1816,  in  which  is  prcseiTcd  the  quaint 
orthography  and  utlier  peculiarities  of  style,  which  rcndor  the  Golden 
Legend  of  St,  Cuthbert  so  interesting  and  valuable.  TJio  research 
displayed  by  Ilegge  on  all  subjects  connected  with  eaidy  ecclesiastical 
histoiy,  and  with  tlie  origin  of  the  city  of  Durham,  has  placed  his 
work  amongst  the  most  important  documents  as  a  book  of  rclVr- 
cncc 
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prayer  and  a  solemn  fast,  that  the  wishes  of  St.  Cuth- 
bert  were  communicated  in  a  vision  to  the  monk  Ead- 
mer.  To  this  favoured  servant  of  the  church  the  saint 
intunatcd  his  pleasure  that  their  course  should  be  di- 
rected to  Dunholme,*  where  his  church  should  for  the 
future  be  securely  and  firmly  established.! 

At  this  period  the  sloping  sides  of  the  eminence  on 
which  the  cathedral  and  part  of  the  city  now  stand, 
were  entirely  covered  with  shagg}'  wood,  the  summit 
alone  affording  a  limited  extent  of  level  smface.     On 
this  spot  tlic  holy  reliques  were  for  a  time  deposited, 
beneath  a  tabernacle  formed  of  boughs.     They  were 
aftenvards  removed  to  an  edifice  distinguished  as  the 
"White  Chm'ch,  where  they  rested  during  the   three 
years  in  which  Bishop  Aldune  was  erecting  a  cathedral. 
The  various  miracles  which  had  attended  the  transla- 
tion of  St.  Cuthbcrt's  remains  to  Durham,  were  cal- 
culated to  awaken  the  wonder  and  enthusiasm  of  all 
ranks ;  and  as  at  that  period  religion  and  the  church 
claimed  paramount  interest  above  all  earthly  consider- 
ations, it  maj'^  readily  be  supposed  that  the  utmost  zeal 
and  enerjfy  were  manifested  upon  tliis  occasion.     The 
gifts  and  oblations  of  the  wealthy  flowed  in  from  eveiy 
quarter,  and  those  who  had  not  money  to  give  proffered 
personal  labom-,  all  being  eager  to  participate  in  the 
glory  of  assisting  to  erect  the  sacred  edifice ;  prompted 
by  such  powerful  motives,  all  worked  with  untiring 
energy.      After  clearing  away  the  wood,  habitations 
were  allotted  to  the  workmen  neai*  the  spot,  selected 
for  the  abode  of  the  religious,  and  many  afterwards 
preferred  permanently  remaining  at  a  place  hallowed 
as  they  considered  with  peculiar  privileges  from  heaven. 
In  a  short  period  the  larger  church  or  catlicdral  was 
completed,  and  "  into  this  new  Basilica  St.  Cuthbert's 
restless  body  in  the  three  hundred  and  ninth  yeare 
after  his  fii'st  buriall,  was  with   all   funeral  pompe 
enshrin'd."  t 

Here,  in  all  the  privileges  wliich  a  monastic  life 
afforded,  the  career  of  tlie  recluses  i)assed*in  undis- 

••  J)3iivcd  lioni  tlie  Saxon  rfun,  a  liill,  aiid  holme,  a  river.  Out  of 
tilts  tlio  Latins  formed  Dunelmum,  wliich  (the  Normans  calling  Dur- 
eame)  w.vs  ai'terwards  corrupted  into  Durham. — Camden, 

t  Tradition  adrls  that  the  bishop  and  hia  host  were  .still  ignorant  of 
the  precise  spot  designed  for  the  futui-e  residence,  and  that  it  was 
accidentally  discovered  to  them  by  a  person  meeting  a  woman  m  quest 
of  her  lost  covr,  who  informed  her  that  she  would  find  it  in  Dunholme. 
The  astonished  monks  rejoiced  at  the  propitious  sound,  and  followed 
their  guide,  who  fortunately  led  them  to  a  coimtry  "  ilowing  with  milk 
and  honey."  In  reference  to  this  circumstance,  and  emblematic  of 
the  rich  meads  and  valleys  on  the  river  "Wear,  the  effigies  of  the 
woman  and  the  bountiful  cow,  on  the  west  comer  tower  of  the  cast 
transept  of  the  cathedral,  are  said  to  have  been  erected.  Tliis  legend, 
however,  is  not  mentioned  in  the  early  writers,  and  rests  on  the  sculp- 
ture, wliich  may  have  given  rise  to  it.    "It  docs  not  appear  &om 


turbed  tranquility  for  nearly  fifty  years.  In  the  year 
i  040,  Simeon  records  an  assault  of  the  city  from  their 
troublesome  neighbours,  the  Scots,  under  Dimcan. 
This  intrusion,  however,  was  successfully  resisted,  and 
the  heads  of  several  of  tlie  leaders  were  exposed  on 
poles  in  the  market  place. 

When  the  Norman  conqueror  ascended  tlie  tlurone 
of  England,  a  powerful  confederacy  was  formed  at 
Durham  to  resist  Ids  authority.  Fortifications  for 
defending  the  city  were  erected ;  frequent  sallies  were 
made  against  the  mvaders,  but  being  disappointed  in 
the  assistance  whicli  tliey  had  expected  to  receive 
from  the  Danish  Idng  Scvenoc,  the  confederates  were 
at  length  compelled  to  flee.  William  and  his  host 
entered  the  city,  and  conceded  to  the  inhabitants  many 
valuable  privileges. 

Notwitlistanding  this,  tho  inhabitants  continued  to 
regard  their  Nonnan  masters  with  secret  dislike  and 
distrust,  and  took  eveiy  opp  rtunity  of  resisting  their 
authority.  To  enforce  obedience,  in  1069,  William  sent 
Robert  Cum}^!,  whom  he  had  created  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland, with  a  Land  of  700  veteran  Noimans ;  these 
troops  entered  the  city,  and  the  usual  cruelties  and 
excesses  were  committed,  the  inhabitants  being  plun- 
dered of  their  goods,  and  treated  mth  the  greatest 
insolence  by  the  soldiery.  Many  of  the  citizens  had 
determined  to  liy  from  the  place,  on  the  approach  of 
Cmnyn,  but  were  prevented  by  a  heavy  fall  of  snow. 
Rendered  desperate  by  the  wanton  cruelties  and  aggre- 
sions  of  the  Norman  horde,  several  futile  conspiracies 
were  formed  by  the  inhabitants,  which  being  discov- 
ered, only  served  stiQ  further  to  increase  the  weight 
of  the  Norman  yoke.  Several  of  the  landholders  were 
proscribed  and  put  to  death  by  command  of  Cumyn ; 
roused  by  these  continued  cruelties,  tlie  x^easantry 
anned  themselves  and  sun'omided  the  city.  The 
Noimans  entertaining  too  mean  an  opinion  of  their 
opponents  to  consider  any  great  vigilance  uecessaiy, 
spent  their  time  in  drunken  revelry ;  they  were,  tliere- 

Simeon's  nanativc,**  says  Sui'tecs,  *'  that  any  doubt  was  entertained 
as  to  the  designated  spot.  Of  the  situation  of  Dmdiolnie,  already 
pcrhai^s  known  by  tliat  name,  and  tenanted  at  least  by  agricultural 
occupants,  the  monks  oi"  Chester  could  scarce  be  entirely  ignorant; 
and  if  wo  strip  oii'  the  veil  tu*  ndiaculoiiii  fiction  in  whicli  the  eccle- 
siastical writci's  iiivolvo  on  cry  fact  of  church  history,  v.c  nuiy  probably 
find  ill  the  apparent  strcn^rth  luid  scciu-ily  of  the  place,  tho  real  mo- 
ti\es  of  preference.*' 

X  The  legend  of  St.  C'uthbcrt  adds — **  Xom'  among  the  inonkes  that 
attended  St.  C'uthbert  to  Dunhuhne,  I  find  one  lligulliis  that  had 
lived  210  yeares ;  an  histoiy  to  be  rank't  imder  the  same  common 
place  with  the  wand'iing  .Tewo ;  a  poore  monument  to  be  remembered 
by :  sith  he  gives  noe  account  to  posterity  how  he  spent  soe  many 
yeares :  for  where  meerely  long  age  is  the  commendation  of  a  man,  I 
may  wcU  graunt  he  had  a  long  becing,  not  a  long  life." 
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fore,  by  no  means  in  a  position  to  resist  the  armed 
force  which  at  dawn  of  day  broke  open  the  gates  of  the 
city :  an  indiscriminate  slaughter  took  place,  the  streets 
were  filled  with  blood  and  the  bodies  of  the  slain.  After 
a  brave  defence,  the  house  in  which  the  commander 
lodged  was  burnt  to  the  ground ;  the  earl  himself  was 
amongst  the  slain,  and  but  one  man  escaped,  covered 
with  wounds. 

On  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland and  the  destruction  of  his  troops  reaching 
William,  a  fresh  force  was  straightway  despatched  to 
Durham,  to  avenge  the  fate  of  those  who  had  perished. 
According  to  Simeon,  the  party  proceeded  no  further 
than  Northallerton,  being  deterred  by  a  dense  fog 
which  enveloped  them.  The  accounts  which  they 
related  to  each  other  of  the  signal  marks  of  heaven's 
vengeance  which  had  overtaken  the  former  violators  of 
the  holy  patrimony,  so  completely  awakened  their 
superstitious  fears,  that  as  soon  as  the  fog  dispersed 
the  anny  retraced  their  march  to  York.  The  spells 
which  St.  Cuthbert  hurled  through  the  misty  air  were 
not,  however,  sufficiently  potent  to  unnerve  the  arm  of 
the  Norman  tyrant ;  he  marched  northward,  ravaging 
the  country  on  all  sides,  that  throughout  the  district 
between  York  and  Dui*ham  not  a  house  was  left  stand- 
ing, neither  monastaries  nor  churches  were  spared,  the 
whole  country  being  reduced  by  fire  and  sword.  As 
soon  as  the  approach  of  William  was  known  in  Dur- 
ham, the  bishop  convened  a  chapter  of  the  clergy,  and 
the  result  of  their  deliberations  was  the  removal  of  the 
body  of  St.  Cuthbert  to  Lindisfame.  On  the  tyrant* s 
approach  to  Durham,  he  foimd  the  town  evacuated ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  troops  retired,  the  inhabitants  came 
from  their  hiding  places.  On  the  return  of  the  monks 
from  Lindisfame,  they  found  that  the  treasures,  which 
in  the  precipitancy  of  flight  were  left  at  Durham,  had 
been  plundered  and  profaned ;  and  the  massy  crucifix 
given  by  Earl  Tosti  was  thrown  from  the  high  altar, 
broken,  and  robbed  of  its  gold  and  jewels.  This 
sacrilege,  however,  is  said  to  have  been  contrary  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  king,  and  the  oflfenders,  on  the  authority 
of  Simeon,  were  ordered  to  be  delivered  up  to  the 
ecclesiastics.  Soon  after  the  devastation  committed 
by  William  and  his  followers  in  this  expedition,  a 
dreadful  famine  ensued ;  the  people  were  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  eating  the  flesh  of  horses,  dogs,  and 
cats,  and  even  human  carcases,  and  the  mortality  was 
unequalled  in  the  annals  of  Britain.  Such  were  the 
effects  of  the  progress  of  the  Normans  throughout 
England,  that  for  nine  years  the  land  in  this  portion  of 
the  kingdom  remained  untiUed,  and  was  infested  with 


robbers  and  beasts  of  prey.  The  remnant  of  the  in- 
habitants who  had  escaped  the  sword,  died  in  the  fields, 
overwhelmed  with  want  and  misery. 

On  his  return  from  an  expedition  against  Malcolm> 
king  of  Scotland,  in  1072,  William  halted  at  the  city, 
ordered  a  foiiress  or  castle  to  be  built,  as  well  to  keep 
the  inhabitants  in  awe,  as  to  serve  as  a  defence  against 
their  northern  enemies ;  and  at  the  same  period,  the 
king  appointed  Walcher  to  the  bishopric  of  the  city. 
During  his  visit  on  this  occasion,  the  conqueror,  says 
Simeon,  desired  to  see  the  body  of  St.  Cuthbert,  vow- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  that  if  he  had  been  deceived  in 
the  relations  he  had  heard  of  the  incorruptibility  of 
the  saint's  remains,  and  if  the  body  was  not  found  in 
the  state  represented  to  him,  he  would  put  to  death  all 
those  of  superior  rank  throughout  the  city  who  had 
presumed  to  impose  on  him.  These  menaces  terrified 
all  who  heard  him ;  but  the  king,  determined  to  satisfy 
his  curiosity,  immediately  ordered  the  officers  of  the 
church  to  open  the  sepulchre.  Whilst  he  stood  by, 
however,  he  found  himself  smitten  on  a  sudden  with 
a  burning  fever,  which  so  distracted  him  that  he  rushed 
out  of  the  church,  leaving  untasted  a  sumptuous  ban- 
quet which  the  ecclesiastics  had  prepared  for  liim,  and 
instantly  mounted  his  horse,  and  fled  from  the  city 
with  such  haste  that  he  never  abated  the  speed  of  his 
courser  till  he  had  crossed  the  Tees.  This  supposed 
preternatural  interference  is  said  to  have  overawed  the 
people,  and  to  have  contributed  largely  to  the  venera- 
tion paid  to  the  saint's  shrine. 

During  the  administration  of  Walcher,  much  dis- 
content prevailed,  and  in  a  revolt  amongst  the  people, 
the  bishop  was  slain.  Shortly  after  his  death,  an  at- 
tempt was  made  by  the  people  to  surprise  the  castle, 
and  though  they  were  in  possession  of  the  city  for 
four  days,  they  were  at  last  obliged  to  disperse.  After 
avenging  the  death  of  Bishop  Walcher,  and  punishing 
the  inhabitants  for  this  fresh  outbreak,  William  be- 
stowed gi*eat  gifts  upon  the  city,  and  to  this  king  the 
keep  of  the  castle  owes  its  origin.  The  crucifix  of 
Tosti  was  restored,  enriched  again  with  many  precious 
gems,  and  other  valuable  and  costly  gifts  were  made 
to  the  church.  At  this  period  the  city  of  Durham 
advanced  in  size  and  population  in  the  same  proportion 
as  the  patrimony  of  the  church  increased  in  wealth. 

On  the  accession  of  William  Rufus  to  the  crown^ 
Durham  was  again  the  scene  of  insurrectionary  move- 
ments. William  de  Carilepho,  who  was  bishop  at  the 
time,  refused  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  king. 
An  army  was  despatched  to  Durham,  which  laid  seige 
to  the  city,  and  soon  reduced  the  place.     The  bishop 
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fled  to  Normandy,  the  crown  took  possession  of  the 
temporalities  of  the  see,  and  John  de  Tailbois  and 
Emesius  de  Burone  were  made  governors  of  the  castle 
and  palatinate;  the  bishop  was  not  restored  until  1091, 
but  after  his  re-instatement  he  granted  the  manor  of 
Elvet  to  the  convent  in  the  order  of  a  borough,  "where 
the  monks  should  have  40  merchants'  houses  or  trades- 
mens'  shops,  distinct  and  separate  from  the  bishop's 
borough  of  Durham,  that  they  might  trade  there  freed 
from  duties  payable  to  the  bishop  and  his  successors." 
The  building  of  the  present  cathedral  was  commenced 
by  the  ambitious  but  talented  bishop,  William  de 
Carilepho. 

After  the  death  of  Carilepho,  and  previous  to  the 
appointment  of  his  successor,  Durham  sustained  con- 
siderable damage  by  fire.  Flambard,  who  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  vacant  see  in  1099,  completed  the 
building  of  the  cathedral ;  he  also  established  a  line 
of  communication  between  the  church*  and  the  castle, 
added  a  moat  to  the  defences  of  the  fortress,  and 
effected  many  other  improvements. 

In  April,  1139,  Durham  had  the  honour  of  being 
selected  as  the  scene  for  a  meeting  of  congress,  when 
a  treaty  of  peace  was  agreed  between  England  and 
Scotland.  The  Empress  Matilda,  her  son  Henry,  and 
many  of  the  Scottish  barons  and  nobles  were  present 
on  the  occasion. 

Whilst  Durham  was  held  by  Cumyn  the  intruder, 
scenes  of  the  utmost  cruelty  were  daily  enacted  by  his 
soldiers,  and  the  utmost  dread  and  detestation  were 
felt  by  the  inhabitants  towards  this  merciless  band  of 
maurauders.  The  suburbs  of  Elvet  and  Framwellgate 
were  reduced  to  ashes,  and  the  cruelties  to  which  the 
prisoners  were  exposed,  were  of  the  most  sickening 
and  revolting  character ;  tortures  of  every  kind  were 
unsparingly  inflicted,  and  imprisonment,  chains,  and 
famine  completed  the  catalogue  of  evils  to  which  the 
devoted  citizens  were  exposed.  The  very  name  of 
Durham  at  last  became  a  source  of  terror ;  and  this 
place,  formerly  consecrated  to  religious  observances, 
was  now  regarded  as  a  sort  of  pandemonium. 

During  the  reign  of  Richard  I.,  the  borough  of 
Elvet  was  restored  by  Bishop  Pudsey.  This  prelate 
also  built  Elvet  bridge,  and  completed  the  city  wall 
along  the  banks  of  the  river,  of  which  some  remains 
may  still  be  witnessed.  This  fortification  extended 
from  the  North  Gate  of  the  Bailey  to  the  North  Gate 
on  the  south.     Pudsey  having  incurred  the  displeasure 

*  The  Bubterranean  passages  under  this  church,  as  in  other  abbys, 
are  manie ;  but  what  use  those  substructions  under  ground  should 
have  in  the  maker's  intent,  whether  to  conceal  their  treasure  in  time 
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of  the  king,  was  several  times  deprived  of  the  custody 
of  the  place ;  and  on  the  death  of  this  celebrated  pre- 
late, the  castle  was  taken  possession  of  for  the  crown 
by  Hugh  Bardoff.  The  keys  of  the  city,  however, 
remained  suspended  above  the  shrine  of  St.  Cuthbert, 
and  on  one  of  Bardoffs  soldiers,  Balph  de  Grimesbi, 
attempting  to  remove  them,  he  was  compelled  to  desist 
by  the  iron  miraculously  becoming  hot  whilst  in  his 
hands;  he  reverently  returned  the  keys  to  the  holy 
sepulchre,  but  his  sacrilegious  act  was  speedily  pun- 
ished with  madness  and  death. 

In  1213,  King  John  of  ignoble  memory,  visited 
Durham;  and  Henry  III.,  during  the  episcopacy  of 
Bishop  Farnham,  honoured  the  city  with  a  brief  resi- 
dence on  his  excursion  to  the  north. 

In  1256,  whilst  Walter  de  Kirkham  was  bishop, 
Henry  III.  again  visited  the  city. 

Shortly  after  the  demise  of  Bishop  de  Insula,  in 
1283,  the  Archbishop  of  York  visited  Durham  for  the 
purpose  of  asserting  his  spiritual  superiority.  His 
claims,  however,  were  set  at  nought,  and  he  was  de- 
barred admission  into  the  cathedral.  Incensed  at  this 
contumacy,  the  refractory  clergy  were  threatened  with 
excommunication ;  and  on  his  attempting  to  pronounce 
the  condemnatory  sentence  in  the  church  of  St.  Ni- 
cholas, an  attack  was  made  upon  his  lordship,  by  the 
inhabitants.  After  receiving  many  insults,  the  arch- 
bishop effected  his  escape  by  the  road  leading  to 
Kepyer. 

On  his  return  from  triumphing  over  the  Scots,  at 
Falkirk,  Edward  I.  halted  at  Durham ;  and  in  com- 
memoration of  his  success,  forgave  the  prior  and 
convent  the  sum  of  J£1012:9:11J,  their  arrears  in  sub- 
sidies. He  also  held  a  council  with  his  nobles,  and 
gave  away  the  estates  of  several  Scots  who  had  op- 
posed him.  Intelligence  having  been  received  that 
the  Scots  were  again  in  arms,  Edward  returned  to 
Scotland  with  his  army  to  give  them  battle,  after  which 
he  celebrated  the  festival  of  Christmas  at  Tynemouth. 

The  good  offices  of  Edward  were  exercised  at  Dur- 
ham, in  1300,  by  effecting  a  reconciliation  between  the 
powerful  and  haughty  Bishop  Beck  and  his  convent. 

On  the  3d  March,  13  J  0,  Bishop  Beck  died  at  Eltham 
Hall,  Kent,  and  was  the  first  prelate  of  Durham  who 
was  buried  within  the  walls  of  the  cathedral. 

The  next  event  of  importance  which  occurred,  was 
an  attack  made  upon  the  suburbs  of  Durham  by  the 
Scots,  under  Bruce,  in  1318.     Three  years  afterwards, 

of  invasion,  or  for  worse  purposes,  I  cannot  determine.  By  those 
cayems  it  is  certain,  that  the  abby  and  the  castle  shake  hands  under 
ground. — Hegge, 

B  3      . 
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another  incursion  was  made  by  the  Scots,  and  on  this 
occasion  the  seal  of  the  prior  of  Beaurefaire  was 
destroyed. 

The  walls  of  the  city,  in  1323,  underwent  some 
needful  repairs,  the  prodigal  and  rapacious  Bishop 
Beaumont,  having  received  a  severe  admonition  from 
Edward  II.,  on  account  of  the  ruinous  state  into  which 
this  important  defence  of  the  city  had  been  suffered  to 
faU. 

Durham  was  shortly  afterwards  again  made  the  scene 
of  a  royal  visit,  Edward  III.  resting  there  with  his 
army  previous  to  and  after  his  campaign  in  Stanhope 
Park.  The  cathedral  was  examined  by  the  king  and 
nobles ;  after  resting  two  days  in  the  city,  the  party 
proceeded  to  York,  where  the  army  was  disbanded. 
A  circumstance  which  denotes  thq  loyalty  and  good 
faith  of  the  inhabitants  of  Durham,  is  recounted  by  an 
old  historian,  as  occurring  at  this  period :  when  the 
army  marched  forward  in  quest  of  the  Scots,  their 
baggage  and  wagons  were  left  in  a  wood  at  midnight, 
these  being  discovered  by  the  citizens,  were  carefully 
removed  and  placed  within  their  bams  for  security. 

Previous  to  the  battle  of  Hallidown  Hill,  Edward 
III.  was  again  at  Durham ;  and  on  the  installation  of 
the  learned  and  excellent  Bishop  Bury,  the  King  and 
Queen  of  England ;  Baliol,  King  of  Scotland,  and  sev- 
eral nobles  belonging  to  both  kingdoms,  were  present, 
and  entertained  with  magnificent  hospitality ;  two  arch- 
bishops, seven  bishops,  and  five  earls,  are  enumerated 
amongst  the  guests  on  this  memorable  occasion. 

The  celebrated  battle  of  the  Red  Hills,  or  as  it  is 
commonly  called,  the  battle  of  Neville's  Cross,  was 
fought  on  the  17th  October,  1346. 

Ten  years  after  the  battle  of  Neville's  Cross,  Ed- 
ward III.  re-visited  Durham,  and  collected  troops  in 
the  neighbourhood  to  reinforce  his  army,  preparatory 
to  an  expedition  to  Scotland.  His  first  step  was  to 
besiege  Berwick,  which  was  speedily  reduced. 

On  March  24th,  1399,  there  was  a  general  muster 
on  GUesgate  Moor,  of  all  the  men  capable  of  bearing 
arms  within  the  county. 

♦  Right  trusty  and  well-beloved.  We  greet  you  heartily  well, 
letting  you  witt,  that  blessed  be  the  Lord  God  we  haye  been  right 
merry  in  our  pilgrimage,  considering  three  causes :  one  is,  how  that 
the  church  of  the  province  of  York  and  diocess  of  Durham  be  as 
nobill  in  doing  of  di^dne  service,  in  multitude  of  ministers,  as  in 
sumptuous  and  glorious  building,  as  any  in  our  realme.  And  also 
how  our  Lord  has  radicate  in  the  people  his  faith,  and  his  law,  and 
that  they  be  as  catholicke  people  as  ever  we  came  among,  and  all  good 
and  holy,  that  we  dare  say  the  first  commandment  nmy  be  verified 
right  well  in  them,  Diligent  Dominum  Dcum  ipsorum  in  totis  animis 
suis,  &  tota  mete  sua — They  love  the  Lord  their  God  with  all  their 
soul,  and  \nth  all  their  mind.    Also  they  have  done  unto  us  all  good 


Two  peers  and  two  knights,  accused  of  conspiring 
against  Henry  IV.,  were  executed  at  Durham,  in  1404. 

The  plague  raged  at  Durham  in  the  autumn  of  1416, 
and  continued  for  five  years,  during  which  period  this 
pestilence  proved  fatal  to  many  thousands  in  the  city 
and  neighbourhood.  On  its  first  outbreak,  Bishop 
Langley  adjourned  the  sessions,  by  proclamation, 
dated  September  3d,  1416,  from  Thursday  before  the 
feast  of  St.  Matthew,  till  Monday,  after  the  circumci- 
sion (January). 

On  the  return  of  the  Scottish  King,  James  I.,  to  his 
kingdom  after  his  liberation  and  marriage  with  the 
Lady  Jane,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Somerset,  the 
city  of  Durham  became  the  scene  of  great  festivities 
on  this  occasion.  The  hostages  were  received  at 
Durham,  a  truce  for  seven  years  between  the  two  king- 
doms was  agreed  upon,  and  certain  laws  were  estab- 
lished for  the  better  government  of  the  borders. 
James  I.  and  his  youthful  bride,  and  several  of  the 
Scottish  nobility,  left  Durham  at  the  end  of  March, 
1424,  having  sojourned  in  the  city  for  a  considerable 
time. 

During  the  episcopacy  of  Bishop  Neville,  delegates 
from  England  and  Scotland  met  several  times  at 
Durham,  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the  diflferences 
then  existing  between  the  two  kingdoms. 

The  unfortunate  Henry  VI.  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  shrine  of  St.  Cutlibert,  in  1418;  and  it  would 
appear  from  a  letter  addressed  by  his  Majesty  to  M. 
John  Somerset,  that  he  experienced  no  little  satisfac- 
tion at  witnessing  the  magnificence  of  the  buildings 
and  the  noble  manner  in  which  the  services  of  the 
church  were  attended  to  in  the  cathedral  of  this  city.* 

In  1463,  during  the  War  of  the  Hoses,  Lord  Mon- 
tague, brother  to  the  celebrated  king  maker,  Warwick, 
was  at  Durham  with  his  army  previous  to  the  battle  of 
Hedgeley  Moor.  About  this  time.  Bishop  Fox  re- 
paired Elvet  Bridge,  and  granted  an  indulgence  to  all 
persons  contributing  money  or  personal  labour. 

The  Princess  Margaret  of  England,  the  affianced 
bride  of  James  TV.  of  Scotland,  was  entertained  with 

hearty  reverence  and  worship,  aa  ever  wee  had,  with  all  great  hu- 
manity and  meekness,  with  all  celestial,  blessed,  and  honourable 
speech  and  blessing  as  it  can  be  thought  and  imagined ;  and  all  good 
and  better  than  we  had  ever  in  our  life,  even  as  they  had  been  caeli- 
tus  inspirati — ^heavenly  inspired.  "Wherefore  wee  dare  weU  say,  it 
may  be  verified  in  them  the  holy  saying  of  the  prince  of  the  apostles 
St.  Peter — Qui  timent  Dominum  &  regem  honorificant  cum  debita 
reverentia — who  fear  the  Lord  and  honour  the  king  with  all  due  re- 
verence. Wherefore  the  blessing  that  God  gave  to  Abraham,  Isack,. 
and  Jacob  descend  upon  them  all  &c.  Wryten  in  our  city  of  Lincolne 
in  caastino  St.  Lucae  EvangeUstae  1448--on  the  day  after  St.  Luke 
the  Evangelist,  1448. — Daviea, 
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great  magnificence  at  Durham,  by  Bishop  Fox,  July 
23,  1503.  The  progress  to  Scotland  by  this  noble 
lady,  from  whose  marriage  resulted  the  union  of 
England  and  Scotland,  is  described  at  great  length 
and  with  much  minuteness,  by  the  chroniclers  of  the 
time.  The  Princess  Margaret  rested  three  days  at 
Durham,  "wher  sche  was  well  cheryscht,  and  hyr 
costs  borne  by  the  said  bishop ;  who  on  the  xxiiij*th 
day  held  holle  hall,  and  dowble  dynner,  and  dowble 
soupper  to  all  commers  worthy  for  to  be  ther." 

On  the  9th  September,  1513,  the  Earl  of  Surrey 
visited  Durham  on  his  route  to  meet  the  Scottish 
army.  He  heard  mass  in  the  cathedral,  and  borrowed 
St.  Cuthbert's  banner  to  carry  with  him  to  the  field  of 
battle.  A  large  troop  was  raised  in  the  bishopric, 
commanded  by  Sir  William  Buhner.  On  the  earl's 
return  from  the  victory  of  Flodden  Field,  many  of  the 
Scottish  standards  were  deposited  at  the  shrine  of  St. 
Cuthbert. 

No  event  of  importance  is  recorded  as  occurring  at 
Durham  after  the  battle  of  Flodden  Field  until  the 
dissolution  of  the  monastries,  throughout  England, 
by  Henry  VIII.;  and  on  the  31st  December,  1539,  the 
prior,  Hugh  Whitehead,  surrendered  the  ecclesiastical 
establishment  of  Durham  to  the  king. 

On  the  12th  May,  1541,  Henry  VIII.,  by  letters 
patent,  as  supreme  head  of  the  church,  established  the 
cathedral  church  of  Durham,  in  accordance  with  the 
reformed  faith. 

The  Bishop  of  Durham  raised  a  considerable  force 
to  act  against  Scotland,  on  tlie  2d  May,  1545,  consist- 
ing of  260  archers,  4  spearmen,  and  494  billmen. 

Jan.  30,  1545,  James  Pilkington,  the  first  protestant 
bishop  of  Durham,  granted  a  charter  of  incorporation 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Durham  and  Framwellgate,  ap- 
pointing Christopher  Severties  the  first  alderman,  and 
William  Watson,  William  Wright,  Robert  Anderson, 
Christopher  Mayor,  Thomas  Kinghton,  Hugh  Whit- 
field, Edward  Hudspeth,  Peter  Pattinson,  William 
Harper,  Gilbert  Nixon,  Edward  Rennelley,  and  John 
Anderson,  the  first  assistant  burgesses. 

During  the  rebellion  of  the  Earls  of  Westmoreland 
and  Northumberland,  in  1569,  the  insurgents  entered 


*  ThiB  simple  but  expresaiye  tenn  is  stiU  much  used  in  the  agri- 
cultural districts  of  Durham  and  Northumberland,  as  applicable  to 
the  weather  and  the  seasons — an  unkind  spring,  an  unkind  harvest, 
when  such  have  been  unfayourable — when  otherwise,  a  kind  spring, 
a  kind  harvest,  &c. 

t  Grace,  only  daughter  of  Henry  Smith,  Esq.,  and  niece  of  John 
Heath  of  Kepycr,  Esq.  Mr.  Smith,  who  was  a  zealous  protestant, 
was  so  much  hurt  on  the  conversion  of  his  daughter  (whom  in  his  wiU 
he  calls  "his  graceless  Grace")  that  he  left  a  large  portion  of  his 


Durham,  and  celebrated  mass  in  the  cathedral.  After 
the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  forty-four  persons  who 
had  taken  part  in  the  revolt,  were  executed  at  Durham. 

August  7,  1578,  Thomas  Bowland  was  pressed  to 
deatli  on  the  Palace  Green. 

In  1587  there  was  a  scarcity  of  grain  in  Durham. 
Wheat  was  sold  at  16s.  4d.  the  bushel;  rye,  13s.  4d.; 
and  oats,  5s.  9d.  The  following  year,  wheat  fell  to  3s. 
4d.  a  bushel,  and  oats,  2s. 

On  the  12th  Aug.,  1588,  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon, 
president  of  the  north,  ordered  a  general  muster  of 
the  fenceable  men  of  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  16  and  60;  and  nearly  50,000  men 
assembled  on  Spenny  Moor,  on  the  occasion. 

The  plague  which  raged  in  the  northern  counties 
with  great  violence,  broke  out  in  Durham  in  1589,  and 
was  not  subdued  until  1597.  The  poor  inhabitants  of 
the  city  were  lodged  in  huts  in  the  fields,  and  traces  of 
the  arrangement  of  these  miserable  abodes  were  seen 
on  Elvet  Moor,  previous  to  recent  enclosures.  Bishop 
Matthew  fled  to  Stockton,  to  avoid  the  infection.  The 
causes  of  this  destructive  pestilence  is  thus  accounted 
for  by  King,  in  one  of  his  sermons  at  York: — "Re- 
member that  the  spring  was  very  imkind,*  by  means  of 
the  abundance  of  rains ;  our  July  hath  been  like  to  a 
February,  our  June  even  as  an  April ;  so  that  the  air 
must  needs  be  corrupted.  God  amend  it  in  his  mercy, 
and  stay  this  plague  of  waters." 

Edward  Duke,  Richard  Holyday,  John  Hogge,  and 
Richard  HiU,  seminary  priests,  were  executed  near 
Durham,  in  1591.  A  singular  circumstance  is  thus 
recorded  as  having  taken  place  at  this  execution  :  Mr. 
Robei-t  Maise,  of  Hardwick,  and  his  young  bride,  t 
were  present,  and  their  minds  were  so  impressed  by 
the  courage  and  constancy  of  the  sufferers,  that  they 
became  catholics,  in  which  persuasion  their  descen- 
dants have  ever  since  remained. 

On  the  8th  Aug.  1592,  the  following  persons  were 
executed  at  Durham  for  being  Egyptians,  that  is, 
gypsies — Simson,  Arrington,  Fetherston,  Fenwicke, 
and  Lancaster.  The  sufferers  were  probably  some  of 
the  horder/awsy  and  not  gypsies  by  descent,  though  un- 
fortunately for  themselves  they  were  brought  under  a 

property  to  pubUc  charities  in  the  city  of  Durham,  and  £20  a-year  to 
his  daughter,  by  £5  a  quarter,  on  condition  "  she  come  to  the  cathe- 
dral church  to  sermon  in  due  time,"  or  else  to  lose  that  quarter.  The 
condition  was  quite  enough  to  prevent  any  honourable  mind  from 
occasional  conformity.  On  a  wider  scale,  the  fear  of  being  thought  to 
seek  the  path  to  worldly  honour  or  privilege  has,  I  believe,  contributed 
to  keep  many  an  honourable  catholic  within  the  pale  of  his  ancient 
church.  Add  the  religious  feelings  of  the  younger  convert,  and  how 
an  enthusiastic  might  envy  Grace  her  Sundays. — Surteea, 
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law,  5th  EKzabeth,  which  enacted,  that  "  every  person 
associating  in  any  companie  or  fellowship  of  vagabonds 
called,  or  caDing  themselves  Egyptians,  and  who  shall 
continue  and  remain  in  the  same,  either  at  one  time  or 
at  several  times  by  the  space  of  one  month,  shall 
therefore  suffer  pains  of  death." 

John  Boast  was  executed  for  treason  at  Durham, 
July  29,  1593;  and  for  the  like  offence,  John  Ingram 
suffered  at  Gateshead,  and  George  Swalwell  at  Dar- 
lington.* 

Aug.  26,  1597,  Anthony  Arrowsmith,  arraigned  for 
murder,  refused  to  plead,  and  was  pressed  to  death  in 
the  Market  Place. 

Further  executions  for  treason  took  place  in  Dur- 
ham, in  1600.  On  the  9th  Aug.,  Thomas  Pallison,  a 
seminary  priest ;  John  Norton,  of  Skinningham,  gen- 
tleman ;  and  Mr.  John  Talbot,  a  Yorkshire  gentleman, 
suffered  death :  the  charge  on  which  the  last  named 
gentleman  suffered  was  of  harbouring  Pallison. 

Toby  Matthews,  Bishop  of  Durham,  granted  a  char- 
ter of  incorporation  to  the  burgesses  and  inhabitants 
of  Durham  and  Framwellgate,  on  the  21st  Sept.,  1602. 
The  first  mayor  appointed  was  Hugh  Wright. 

Durham  was  visited  on  various  occasions  by  James 
I.;  and  on  April  13,  1603,  his  majesty  rested  there  on 
his  progress  to  take  possession  of  his  English  domini- 
ons. James  was  received  by  the  city  magistrates,  and 
afterwards  entertained  in  the  castle  by  Bishop  Toby 
Matthew,  who  attended  him  "  with  a  hundred  gentle- 
men in  tawny  livery  coats."  His  majesty  was  pleased 
to  signalise  his  visit  by  granting  a  warrant  for  the 
liberation  of  all  prisoners  confined  in  the  gaol. 

It  is  recorded  in  the  corporation  books,  that  Matthew 
Pattison,  the  son  of  a  burgess,  presented  to  the  city, 
in  1606,  a  long  silver  seal,  which  continues  to  be  used. 

On  the  10th  Jan.,  1615,  a  meeting  of  the  gentry 
took  place  at  the  Quarter  Sessions,  to  consult  on  ob- 
taining knights  and  burgesses  to  sit  in  parliament  for 
the  county  and  city.  During  the  same  year,  letters 
were  received  from  the  king,  commanding  a  muster  of 
all  persons  capable  of  bearing  arms,  between  the  ages 
of  sixteen  and  sixty.  The  number  from  the  city  and 
suburbs  were  660 ;  and  the  whole  number  which  ap- 
peared on  Spenny  Moor,  amounted  to  8,320.  The 
year  1615  is  also  important  in  the  annals  of  the  city, 
for  in  addition  to  what  is  already  related,  it  appears 

*  The  sufferers  were  seminary  priests,  and  were  objects  of  suspicion 
rather  perhaps  for  their  political  than  their  religious  tenets.  Yet  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  swell  the  catalogue  of  victims  to  protestant 
persecution.  If  the  Roman  autonU-ffs  far  exceeds  ours  in  number, 
let  it  be  remembered  that  religion  had  the  longer  reign  and  the  darker 


that  the  pedigrees  of  a  number  of  the  county  families 
were  registered,  on  the  visitation  to  the  county  of 
Richard  St.  George,  Norroy  King  of  Arms,  and  Henry 
St.  George,  Blewmantle. 

April  18,  1517,  Durham  was  again  selected  as  a 
resting  place  by  James  I.,  when  he  re-visited  Scotland. 
The  royal  cortege  entered  the  city  in  state  on  the 
Easter-eve.  The  mayor,  Geo.  Walton,  Esq.,  attended 
by  the  aldermen,  received  the  king  on  horseback,  at 
Elvet  Bridge.  A  loyal  speech  was  made  by  the  mayor, 
who  surrendered  to  his  majesty  the  staflF  and  mace,  and 
in  the  name  of  the  city  presented  a  silver  gilt  bowl, 
with  a  cover.  The  procession  then  entered  the  city, 
and  proceeded  to  the  cathedral.  On  the  Monday  fol- 
lowing, being  Easter  Monday,  the  king  witnessed  a 
horse  race  at  Woodham  Moor;  and  on  the  succeeding 
day  resumed  his  progress  northward.  Shincliffe  Bridge 
was  nearly  rebuilt;  the  middle  arch  was  finished  about 
the  1st.  July,  and  the  whole  work  was  completed  before 
the  end  of  summer.  Thomas  Emerson,  of  the  Black 
Fryers,  in  London,  Esq.,  sometime  a  steward  to  the 
Neville's,  built,  in  the  course  of  the  present  year,  the 
cross  in  the  Market  Place,  of  hewn  stone  ;  and  on  the 
south  side  placed  his  own  arms,  and  on  the  centre  of 
each  arch  and  betwixt  every  pillar,  he  carved  the 
Neville  arms. 

A  bill  was  introduced  into  parliament  to  obtain 
knights  for  the  shire,  and  burgesses  for  the  several 
boroughs  within  the  county  of  Durham,  in  consequence 
of  a  petition  agreed  to  on  the  26th  Oct.,  1620,  by  the 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  burgesses  of  the  city. 

The  ill-fated  Charles  I.  arrived  at  Durham  on  June 
1,  1633,  and  was  met  by  Sir  William  Belasyse,  high 
sheriff,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  county.  His  majesty 
proceeded  to  the  abbey  church,  a  canopy  of  state  being 
borne  over  him  by  eight  prebendaries.  After  service, 
and  a  speech  from  Dean  Hunt,  he  proceeded  to  the 
castle.  The  next  day,  Sunday,  his  majesty  heard  a 
sermon  from  the  bishop  at  the  abbey,  none  being  ad- 
mitted on  the  occasion  but  his  nobles,  the  clergy,  and 
choir.  After  service,  the  king  dined  at  the  Deanery, 
and  afterwards  attended  evening  prayers.  During 
Charles*  stay  in  the  city,  he  held  court  at  the  castle, 
and  exercised  upon  various  persons  the  ancient  royal 
prerogative  of  touching  for  the  kififfs*  evil.  During 
this  visit,  his  Majesty  was  attended  by  the  Duke  of 

period ;  that  her  melancholy  trimnphfl  are  spent  over  a  long  and  dark 
series  of  ages.  The  reigns,  however,  of  Elizabeth  and  James  afford  a 
very  respectable  quantity  of  catholic  martyrdom.  Of  late  years,  ii 
must  be  aUowed,  that  we  have  made  a  very  sparing  use  of  our  adyan- 
I   tages. — Surteei, 
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Lennox,  the  Earls  of  Newcastle,  Suffolk,  Cumberland, 
Pembroke,*  Northumberland,  Wharton,  Lord  Grey  of 
Chillingham,  Dr.  Laud  Bishop  of  London,  Dr.  White 
Bishop  of  Ely,  and  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  and 
Lord  Bothwell  of  Scotland.  The  bishop  expended 
£1,500  a-day  in  entertaining  his  majesty  and  retinue. 

At  the  assizes  before  Judge  Berkeley,  Aug.  6,  1638, 
the  singular  spectacle  was  presented  of  trial  by  waging 
battle  being  offered  and  accepted,  for  deciding  the 
right  to  lands  at  Thickley,  betwixt  Ralph  Claxton, 
demandant,  and  Richard  Lilbume,  tenant.  The  de- 
mandant appeared  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  by 
his  attorney,  and  brought  in  his  champion,  George 
Cheerey,  in  full  array  with  his  stave  and  sand  bag,  who 
threw  down  his  gauntlet  on  the  floor  of  the  court,  with 
five  small  pieces  of  coin  in  it.  The  tenant  then  intro- 
duced his  champion,  William  Peverell,  armed  in  tJie 
same  manner,  who  also  threw  down  his  gage.  The 
judge,  after  examining  the  champions,  ordered  them 
into  the  custody  of  his  two  bailiffs  of  the  court,  till 
eight  next  morning,  when  they  were  ordered  to  put  in 
pledges  to  appear  at  the  court  of  pleas,  on  the  15th 
Sept.  next.  1  he  case  was  again  deferred  to  Dec.  22, 
and  the  king  desired  the  judges  of  the  northern  cir- 
cuit to  hold  conference  and  consider  how  the  cause 
might  be  tried  some  other  way.  The  result  of  the 
conference  was,  that  the  judges  Bramston,  Davenport, 
Denham,  Hutton,  Jones,  and  Crooke  over-ruled  the 
objection  by  Justice  Berkeley  that  the  champions  were 
hired,  the  exception  being  too  late  after  battle  waged 
and  sureties  given,  and  that  in  fact  Lilbume  was  en- 
titled to  his  trial  by  battle,  if  he  persisted.  Means 
were  found,  notwitlistanding,  to  defer  the  trial  by  battle 
from  year  to  year,  by  finding  some  error  in  the  records, 
till  at  length  it  was  ordered  that  a  bill  should  be 
brought  in  to  abolish  this  mode  of  decision. 

April  30,  1639.  The  king  (Charles  I.)  came  to 
Durham,  from  Raby  Castle,  and  was  entertained  in 
the  cagtle  by  Bishop  Morton  for  several  days,  previous 
to  his  march  against  the  Scotch  covenanters. 

Aug.  30,  1640.  The  Scots  entered  Dui*ham  after 
the  defeat  of  the  royal  army  at  Stella-Haugh  and  the 
occupation  of  Newcastle  ;  in  reference  to  which  Rush- 

*  During  King  Charles'  abode  at  the  castle,  Dickey  Pearson,  the 
bishop's  fool,  and  the  last  individual  it  is  presumed  -who  was  enter- 
tained in  that  capacity,  seeing  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  richly  and  fan- 
tastically dressed,  accosted  him  Tcry  brotherly,  **  I  am  the  bishop  of 
Durham's  fool,  whose  fool  are  you^'  This  mistake  was  probably  a 
wilful  one,  as  the  men  of  fashion  of  that  day  were  attired  in  a  style  of 
gorgeous  richness,  which  is  strikingly  contrasted  by  the  simple 
plainness  of  the  gentleman's  dress  of  the  present  age,  and  an  amusing 
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worth  says,  "  As  for  the  city  of  Durham,  it  became  a 
most  depopulated  place ;  not  one  shop  for  four  days 
after  the  fight  open,  not  one  house  in  ten  that  had 
either  man,  woman,  or  child  in  it;  not  one  bit  of  bread 
to  be  got  for  money,  for  the  king's  army  had  eat  and 
drank  all  in  their  march  into  Yorkshire.  The  country 
people  durst  not  come  to  m6.rket,  which  made  that  city 
in  a  sad  condition  for  want  of  food." 

Aug.  22,  1642.  Sir  Robert  Heath,  Knt.,  held  the 
last  assize  at  Durham  under  the  royal  commission. 
After  that  all  legal  process  within  the  bishopric  was 
discontinued,  and  no  sheriflFwas  appointed  till  1646. 

Dec,  J  643.  The  Earl  of  Newcastle  withdrew  his 
forces  from  Northumberland,  and  the  bishopric  and 
the  county  was  again  occupied  by  the  Scots. 

Nov.,  1644.  A  great  sickness  began,  which  raged 
nearly  the  whole  year.  Eighty-one  persons  were  buried 
from  St.  Nicholas'  parish  between  29th  June  and  80th 
September,  and  twenty-seven  others  are  recorded  to 
have  been  buried  at  Shaw  Wood  from  2d  September  to 
7th  October,  1645. 

Feb.  3,  1646.  King  Charles  came  to  Durham,  at- 
tended by  the  Scottish  commissioners.  It  seems  there 
was  some  fear  of  a  rescue,  for  tlie  Scots  write  to  the 
Earl  of  Manchester,  "  The  king  came  this  day  from 
Newcastle  to  Dui'ham,  where  he  arrived  about  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  reason  we  take  no 
long  journies  is  to  avoid  such  inconveniences  as  might 
possibly  befall  us  in  travelling  late  in  the  evening." 
Thursday,  Feb.  4.  "  Our  gracious  King  Chai'les  laid 
at  Christopher  Dobson's  house,  in  Bishop  Auckland." 

Durham  castle  was  sold  in  1649,  to  the  parliament 
by  Thomas  Andrews,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  for 
£1,267 :0:10d. 

Oliver  Cromwell  entered  Durham  July  14,  1650; 
and  after  the  battle  of  Dunbar  a  great  number  of  Scot- 
tish prisoners  were  brought  to  the  city ;  they  were 
confined  in  the  cathedral,  and  defaced  many  of  the 
finest  tombs. 

In  1651,  Durham  borough  and  Framwellgate  were 
sold  by  the  parliamentary  commissioners  to  the  cor- 
poration of  Durham,  for  £200. 

In    consequence   of  its  palatinate  privileges,   the 

incident  d  propoa  to  this  recently  occurred.  When  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  London  paid  a  y\&il  of  inspection  to  the  Chinese  Junk,  at 
Blackwall,  his  lordship  was  suffered  to  pass  unnoticed  by  the 
mandarin  and  other  subjects  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  whilst  every 
mark  of  the  most  devoted  homage  and  respect  was  paid  to  the 
servants  of  his  lordship,  the  gorgeous  liveries  of  these  lacquies 
being  taken  by  the  Chinese,  as  indications  of  the  elevated  rank  and 
position  of  the  wearers, 
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county  of  Durham  previous  to  the  year  1662,  had  not 
sent  knights  or  burgesses  to  parliament ;  but  during 
Cromwell's  three  parliaments,  representatives  were 
elected,  and  in  the  two  latter,  Anthony  Smith,  alder- 
man, represented  the  city  of  Durham. 

In  consequence  of  petitions  from  the  city  and  counties 
of  Durham,  Northumberland,  and  Newcastle,  Oliver 
Cromwell,  on  the  15th  May,  1657,  signed  a  writ  of 
privy  seal  for  founding  a  university  at  Durham ;  the 
project,  however,  was  not  carried  into  execution ;  it 
was  opposed  by  the  imiversities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, and  the  brief  career  of  the  Lord  Protector 
probably  prevented  a  revival  of  the  subject  at  that  time. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  city  evinced  great  loyalty  in 
celebrating  the  restoration,  in  1660,  of  Charles  II. 
The  29th  of  May,  or  royal  oak  day,  as  it  is  popularly 
termed,  is  still  very  generally  observed  in  the  city  and 
throughout  the  county.  During  the  present  year,  the 
bishopric  and  county  palatine  and  the  dean  and  chap- 
ter were  restored. 

Bishop  Cosin,  in  1664,  caused  the  guildhall  to  be 
rebuilt;  and  the  courts  of  justice,  the  exchequer,  and 
court  of  chancery  to  be  thoroughly  repaired. 

From  1648  to  1672  many  tradesmen  throughout 
England  issued  their  own  tokens,  in  small  brass  or 
copper,  for  the  convenience  of  change.  In  Durham, 
sixteen  persons  had  issues  of  this  kind. 

The  last  heraldic  visitation  of  the  county  of  Dur- 
ham, by  Sir  William  Dugdale,  Norroy  King  of  Arms, 
was  held  in  Aug.  and  Sept.,  1666,  when  sixty-two 
families  entered  their  pedigrees. 

Alice  Armstrong,  wife  of  Christopher  Armstrong  of 
Shotton,  labourer,  tried  in  July,  1668,  for  bewitching 
to  death  an  ox  belonging  to  Barbara  Thompson. 

Disputes  having  arisen  between  the  dean  and  chap- 
ter of  Durham  and  the  burgesses  of  Newcastle,  rela- 
tive to  the  right  of  the  dean  and  chapter  to  erect  a 
ballast  quay  at  Jarrow  Slake,  without  the  sanction  of 
the  Newcastle  Corporation,  an  order  was  issued  in 
consequence,  in  1669,  by  Charles  II.,  that  the  case 
should  be  heard  at  the  exchequer  bar ;  and  after  six 
hours'  evidence,  a  decision  was  given  against  the  dean 
and  chapter. 

In  1673  an  act  was  passed  to  empower  the  city  and 
coimty  of  Durham  to  elect  representatives  in  parlia- 
ment; two  burgesses  to  represent  the  city,  and  two 
knights  the  county. 

The  popular  and  benevolent  Bishop  Crewe,  after  his 
translation  to  the  see  of  Durham,  made,  in  June  1675, 
a  triumphant  entry  into  the  city,  and  visited  the  whole 


diocese  the  following  year.  After  remaining  in  retire- 
ment during  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  Bishop 
Crewe  was  restored  to  favour  on  the  accession  of  Queen 
Anne;  and  on  re-entering  his  diocese,  he  was  received 
by  the  gentry  and  clergy  of  the  county  in  procession ; 
the  horse  alone  in  this  imposing  cavalcade,  numbering 
at  least  five  thousand.  Bishop  Crewe  was  the  first 
person  in  England  summoned  to  attend  parliament 
both  as  baron  and  bishop. 

The  first  election  for  the  city  of  Durham  took 
place,  March  27,  1678  ;  the  candidates  were  Sir  Ralph 
Cole,  of  Brancepeth  Castle;  John  Parkhouse,  of 
Catesby,  Northampton;  William  Tempest  of  Old 
Durham ;  John  Turner,  of  Kirk  Leatham ;  and  John 
Christian,  Esqrs.  The  two  former  were  elected ;  the 
total  number  of  voters  on  the  occasion  was  1,521. 

Dean  Sudbury  converted  the  Frater-house  or  Monk's- 
hall,  into  an  elegant  library  for  the  dean  and  chapter, 
about  the  year  1680.  This  valuable  collection  con- 
tains amongst  other  rare  curiosities,  two  copies  of 
Magna  Charta,  one  dated  Nov.  12,  1216,  the  second 
Feb.  11,  1224;  a  manuscript  copy  of  the  Bible,  in 
4  vols.,  folio,  600  years  old ;  and  Bede's  5  books  of 
history,  of  the  same  date.  Many  Roman  inscriptions, 
found  in  Durham  and  Northumberland  are  also  deposi- 
ted here. 

The  quaint  and  learned  Thoresby,  thus  speaks  of  a 
visit  to  the  "  English  Zion, "  in  his  diary,  under  the 
date  Sept.  14,  1681 — "went  to  see  the  abbey,  viewed 
the  exceedingly  rich  copes  and  robes;  was  troubled 
to  see  so  much  superstition  remaining  in  protestant 
churches;  tapers,  basins,  and  richly  embroidered 
I.  H.  S.  upon  the  high  altar ;  with  the  picture  of  God 
the  Father,  like  an  old  man ;  the  Son  as  a  young  man, 
richly  embroidered  upon  their  copes." 

The  first  time  that  men  and  women-servants  pre- 
sented themselves  to  be  hired  in  Durham  market,  took 
place  on  the  6th  May,  1682. — In  April  26  and  27, 
Durham  was  completely  inundated,  the  river  Wear 
overflowing  its  banks;  and  the  following  year,  from  a 
similar  cause,  the  judges  of  assize,  Jones  and  Strut, 
were  compelled  to  enter  the  city  by  Gilesgate. 

The  charter  of  the  city  of  Durham  was  surrendered 
to  Bishop  Crewe,  Aug.  25,  1684,  by  the  mayor,  and  a 
majority  of  tlie  aldermen  and  privy  council.  On  the 
7th  March,  of  the  following  year,  the  bishop  granted 
a  new  charter,  but  the  surrender  made  the  previous 
year  being  deemed  invalid,  the  old  chailer  was  again 
acted  on. 

The  Bishop  of  Durham  refused  permission  for  the 
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interment  in  the  church,  of  John  Kichardson,  malt- 
man  and  tanner,  in  Framwellgate,  who  died  on  the 
28th  Sept.  1684,  whilst  under  the  ban  of  excommuni- 
cation; he  was,  in  consequence,  buried  in  his  own 
garden,  in  Caterhouse,  near  the  city. 

In  1685,  Je&eyB  sat  as  one  of  the  justices  of  assize 
at  Durham. — St.  Mary-le-Bow  church  was  opened  this 
year  for  divine  service. 

A  liberal  disposition  to  encourage  the  English  amuse- 
ment of  horse-racing  in  the  city  occurred  at  Durham 
during  the  January  quarter  sessions  of  1690;  for  "  the 
justices  resolved  to  give  their  wages  towards  procuring 
aj)late  or  plates,  to  be  run  for  upon  Durham  Moor; 
and  Mr.  Mayor,  chairman  of  the  quarter  sessions,  was 
desired  to  commimicate  the  same  resolution  to  the 
Bishop  of  Durham."  Signed,  George  Moreland,  and 
nine  others. 

Gilbert  Spearman  of  Durham,  gentleman,  was  tried 
at  the  assizes,  Aug.  10,  1693,  for  drinking  the  follow- 
ing Jacobite  toast,  ''Here's  King  James,  his  prosperitie; 
here's  the  confusion  of  King  William." 

The  dean  and  chapter  of  Durham  continued  to  en- 
tertain their  right  to  erect  a  quay  or  wharf  at  Jarrow 
Slake  or  Westoe,  and  in  1694  the  matter  again  came 
before  the  exchequer  court,  in  which  the  mayor  and 
burgesses  of  Newcastle  were  plain tiflFs.  In  June,  1697, 
a  verdict  was  given  in  favour  of  the  Newcastle  corpo- 
ration, and  the  court  granted  a  perpetual  injimction  to 
restrain  the  defendants  from  erecting  any  quay  or 
wharf  in  the  above  places.  The  dean  and  chapter  ap- 
pealed to  the  House  of  Lords  against  this  decision, 
March  7,  1699;  the  appeal,  however,  was  imsuccessful. 

On  the  23d  April,  1699,  being  St.  George's  day, 
there  feU,  during  a  hail  storm  in  and  about  Durham, 
hail  of  the  unusual  size  of  about  five  inches  in  dia- 
meter. ' 

Lord  Crewe,  Bishop  of  Durham  and  his  lady,  came 
from  Auckland  Palace  to  Durham,  on  the  9th  Aug., 
1 700,  and  were  met  by  a  large  company  of  gentlemen 
and  tradesmen.  The  streets  and  windows  were  filled 
with  people,  and  all  the  trades'  banners  were  displayed 
on  the  occasion. 

During  the  rebellion  of  1715,  several  pei-sons  in 
Durham  exhibited  their  adherence  to  the  Jacobite 
cause;  and  on  Aug.  17,  Henry  James  of  Ingleton,  yeo- 
man, was  tried  at  Durham  assizes  for  having  publicly 
said,  "  The  king  is  neither  protestant  nor  churchman, 
and  I  will  prove  it;  and  he  never  did  good  since  he 
came  into  England,  and  I  hope  in  a  short  time  to  be 
quit  of  him."    He  was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to 


stand  in  the  pillory  at  Wolsingham  for  one  hour  in 
open  market,  to  be  imprisoned  for  one  year,  and  to  be 
fined  1 00  marks. 

The  "Flying  Post"  of  June  14,  1722,  records  the 
appearance  at  a  review,  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham  on 
horseback,  in  the  king's  train,  dressed  "  in  a  lay  habit 
of  purple,  with  jack  boots,  and  his  hat  cocked,  and  a 
black  wig  tied  behind  him  like  a  military  oflScer." 

Durham  races  were  first  run  on  Smyddy  Haughs, 
May  24,  1733,  where  they  have  since  continued  to  be 
held  with  but  little  interruption. 

During  the  winters  of  1739-40,  the  severity  of  the 
weather  was  so  great,  that  the  ice  on  the  river  Wear 
was  sufficiently  strong  to  permit  carriages  with  oxen 
and  horses  to  daily  travel  upon  it.  A  tame  fox  was 
also  hunted  upon  the  river,  after  which  three  tar- bar- 
rels were  burned  below  Framwellgate  Bridge. 

June  14,  1740,  a  riot  took  place  in  the  city,  and  se- 
veral persons  were  wounded.  The  disturbance  was 
caused  by  the  refusal  of  the  farmers  to  take  8s.  per 
boll  for  wheat,  whereupon  the  people  seized  the  com, 
and  blows  ensued.  The  average  price  of  wheat  during 
this  year  was  £2: 10:8d.  per  quarter. 

The  raising  of  the  standard  of  rebellion  in  Scotland, 
in  the  famous  '45,  afforded  occasion  to  the  loyal  inhabit 
tants  of  Durham  to  testify  their  attachment  and 
devotion  to  the  House  of  Hanover.  Meetings  of  the 
clergy  and  gentry  of  the  county  were  held  in  Durham 
Castle,  an  association  was  formed  for  providing  men 
and  liorses  for  the  public  service ;  every  member  sub- 
scribed one  montli's  pay  for  each  man  and  horse  he 
sent,  at  the  rate  of  3s.  6d.  per  day.  Subscriptions  of 
money  and  arms  were  also  received;  and  all  papists, 
reputed  papists,  and  non-jurors,  were  ordered  to  send 
to  Durham  Castle  all  their  horses,  mares,  and  geldings, 
exceeding  the  value  of  £b  each,  on  pain  of  being  pro- 
ceeded against  according  to  law.  They  were  likewise 
required  to  remain  within  five  miles  of  their  own 
habitations.  The  volunteers  raised  by  the  above  means 
mustered  on  Framwellgate  Moor,  but  were  discharged 
in  December,  on  the  horse  militia  of  the  county  being 
raised. 

His  royal  highness  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  arrived 
at  Durham  on  the  evening  of  the  27th  Jan.,  1746. 
He  was  received  by  the  mayor,  recorder,  and  alder- 
men, at  the  head  of  Elvet,  and  was  welcomed  to  the 
city  in  a  short  speech,  delivered  by  the  recorder.  The 
procession  then  entered  the  city,  preceded  by  bands  of 
music,  and  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people. 
The  city  was  tastefully  illuminated  on  the  occasion. 
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The  diike  proceeded  to  Scotland  next  day,  to  meet  the 
army  of  Charles  Edward. 

An  act  of  parliament  was  passed  in  1759  for  render- 
ing the  river  Wear  navigable  up  to  Durham,  but  the 
commissioners  never  qualified  to  put  it  in  force.  A 
plan  had  been  proposed  in  1720;  and  in  1796,  Mr. 
Robert  Dodd,  and  afterwards  Mr.  Whitworth,  surveyed 
the  river  with  a  view  of  joining  the  Tyne  and  Wear, 
by  a  cut  through  the  vale  of  Team  to  the  Wear,  near 
Picktree,  and  thence  to  the  city  of  Durham. 

In  Jan.  17C3,  the  river  Wear  was  frozen,  and  per- 
sons passed  to  and  fro  upon  the  ice  from  Chester-le- 
Street  to  Durham. 

Crossgate  Moor,  containing  200  acres,  was  divided 
in  17G9,  the  dean  and  chapter  reserving  sixpence  an 
acre  and  the  minerals  ;  in  1772,  ElvetMoor,  400  acres, 
was  divided  under  the  same  reserved  rent;  in  1801, 
Framwellgate  and  Brasside  Moors,  and  Witton  Gilbert 
Common,  2,400  acres,  were  divided.  The  Bishop 
Banington,  had  one-sixteenth  of  the  soil  allotted  and 
all  the  minerals;  tliis  venerable  prelate  appropriated 
one-third  of  his  whole  allotment  to  the  founding  of 
schools  within  the  county  of  Durham.  In  1817, 
Gilesgate  Moor,  270  acres,  was  divided ;  the  Marquis 
and  Marchioness  of  Londonderry  had  one-sixteenth 
allotted,  as  lord  and  lady  of  the  manor,  together  with 
the  minerals. 

Many  of  the  houses  were  illuminated,  and  the  bells 
of  the  city  rang,  on  April  18,  1770,  in  consequence  of 
the  liberation  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  of  political  notoriety. 

The  river  Wear,  at  Durham,  Nov.  17,  1771,  was 
eight  feet  ten  inches  higher  than  ever  known  before. 
The  bridge  belonging  to  the  dean  and  chapter  and  four 
arches  of  Elvet  Bridge  were  carried  away.  One  of 
the  Abbey  mills,  and  two  houses,  at  the  end  of  Fram- 
wellgate Bridge,  with  all  the  furniture,  were  entirely 
swept  away.  Many  other  houses  were  greatly  damaged, 
but  fortunately  there  was  no  loss  of  human  life, 
though  cattle  of  various  kinds  were  drowned. 

An  outer  tower  of  the  castle  wall,  near  the  great 
gate,  fell  suddenly  during  the  night  of  Sept.  2,  1778. 

A  new  charter  was  granted  to  the  city  in  1780,  by 
Bishop  Egerton.  And  in  the  course  of  the  same  year, 
the  old  market  cross  was  removed,  and  the  piazza 
erected  before  St.  Nicholas'  Church. 

Claypath  Gate  was  removed  in  1791. 

The  Infirmary  of  Durham  was  erected  in  the  year 
1792,  on  a  plot  of  ground  in  AUergate,  given  by  Thos. 
Wilkinson,  Esq.  it  was  opened  for  the  reception  of 
patients,  Sept.  7,  1793, 


A  violent  thunder  and  hail  storm  occurred  in  the 
city  on  May  the  11, 1794,  the  lightning  doing  consider- 
able damage ;  the  electric  fluid  entered  the  apartments 
of  Lowther  Rutter,  Esq.,  and  the  adjoining  house  of 
Mrs.  Smith ;  it  melted  the  bell  wires,  tore  the  wainscot 
and  paper  in  several  of  the  rooms,  and  set  fire  to  two 
gowns  that  were  hanging  on  a  chair.  Fortimately, 
however,  no  injury  was  bustained  by  the  inmates  of 
either  of  the  houses. 

An  armed  association  was  formed  in  Durham,  in 
1798.  About  five  hundred  of  the  inhabitants  enrolled 
themselves,  from  whom  a  very  efficient  corps  of  three 
hundred  men  was  selected,  Ralph  John  Fenwick,  Esq., 
lieutenant-colonel,  commandant.  The  colours  were 
presented  by  Lady  Milbanke,  on  Oct.  10.  A  corps  of 
cavalry  was  soon  afterwards  raised,  under  the  command 
of  Henry  Methold,  Esq.  Both  corps  remained  em- 
bodied till  May,  1802.  The  Durham  Armed  Associa- 
tion was  again  called  out  on  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  Nov.  6,  1803.  In  consequence  of  ill  health,  CoL 
Fenwick  resigned  his  command  in  1806,  when  a  hand- 
some piece  of  plate  was  presented  to  him  by  the  corps. 
Edward  Shipperdson,  Esq.,  succeeded  to  the  command; 
and  the  corps  remained  embodied  till  March  24,  1813, 
when  they  had  their  last  parade,  and  extended  their 
services  to  the  local  militia.  On  tlie  19th  April,  1813, 
a  valuable  piece  of  plate  was  presented  to  Colonel 
Shipperdson,  by  the  officers  and  privates  of  his  corps. 

The  cotton  manufactory  near  St.  Oswald's  church, 
belonging  to  Messrs  Salvin,  took  fire  on  the  7th  Jan., 
1804,  and  notwithstanding  the  exertions  of  the  volun- 
teers and  many  of  the  inhabitants,  with  the  aid  of  the 
fire  engines,  the  whole  premises  were  reduced  to  a 
heap  of  iTiins  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours. 

In  the  month  of  July,  1804,  it  having  been  agreed 
at  tlie  Durham  Quarter  Sessions  to  double  the  width 
of  the  passage  of  Elvet  Bridge,  the  work  was  com- 
menced this  month,  and  the  last  arch  was  closed  Aug. 
4,  1805.  The  workmen,  in  taking  down  part  of  the 
southernmost  pillar,  found  amongst  the  masonry  a 
noble  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 

A  new  Methodist  chapel  was  opened  in  Durham 
Nov.  18,  1808,  for  public  worship.  The  Rev.  Jabez 
Bunting  preached  on  the  occasion  to  a  crowded 
audience.  On  the  24th  Dec,  the  clock  which  graces 
the  tower  of  Durham  Cathedral  first  began  to  chime 
the  quarter  hours.  It  is  the  workmanship  of  the  late 
ingenious  John  Bolton,  and  is  put  in  motion  by  a 
clock  which  is  erected  upon  the  ground  floor  of  the 
cathedral,  at  a  distance  of  above  three  hundred  feet. 
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July  31,  1809,  the  foundation  stone  of  the  new  gaol 
and  county  courts  was  laid. — His  majesty  George  III. 
having  entered  into  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  reign,  on  the 
25th  Oct.,  the  jubilee  was  observed  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Durham,  by  various  acts  of  benevolence.  Besides 
a  large  simi  appropriated  by  the  dean  and  chapter  for 
the  liberation  of  prisoners  confined  for  small  debts,  a 
general  collection,  amounting  to  £120,  was  made  and 
distributed  to  more  than  one  thousand  poor  families. 
Thomas  Wilkinson  of  Oswald  House,  Esq.,  presented 
to  a  great  number  of  poor  old  persons  2s.  6d.  each ; 
and  upwards  of  five  hundred  charity  children,  also 
participated  in  the  general  festivity. 

The  foundation  stone  of  a  Freemason's  Lodge,  on 
the  east  side  of  Old  Elvet,  was  laid  on  the  25th  Oct., 
1810. 

The  freemen  of  Durham,  on  the  15th  June,  1812, 
perambulated  the  boundaries  of  the  city  in  consequence 
of  several  encroachments  having  been  made;  the 
boundaries  had  not  been  perambulated  since  the  en- 
closure of  the  adjacent  moors.  The  procession  set  out 
from  the  Town  Hall;  and  included  the  grassmen 
on  horseback,  attended  by  the  banners  of  the  various 
trades,  the  city  waits  (music),  drums,  beadle,  &c. 

The  new  building  in  Claj^path,  for  the  Blue  Coat 
School  and  for  Sunday  Schools,  was  opened  this  year. 

The  city  of  Durham  was  brilliantly  iUimnnated  on 
the  13th  April,  1814,  on  account  of  the  intelligence  of 
the  surrender  of  the  city  of  Paris  to  the  Allies.  The 
signal  for  commencing  the  illumination  was  given  by 
the  bells  of  the  cathedral,  and  the  other  churches, 
beginning  a  merry  peal  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
and  in  a  short  time  afterwards,  the  entire  city  and 
suburbs  were  apparently  in  a  blaze.  The  Town  Hall 
and  fountain  in  the  college  were  tastefully  decorated 
with  coloured  lamps,  3cc. ;  and  the  rich  transparencies 
and  ingenious  devices  which  were  exhibited  at  the 
principal  houses,  displayed  an  uncommon  degree  of 
taste.  The  effigy  of  Bonaparte,  mounted  on  an  old 
horse,  was  carried  through  the  streets,  and  eventually 
committed  to  the  flames  in  the  Market  Place. 

The  first  number  of  the  Durham  Advertiser  appeared 
on  the  10th  September,  and  was  printed  and  published 
by  Francis  Humble  &  Co. 

The  first  spring  assizes  held  in  the  city  of  Durham, 
were  opened  by  commission  by  Jonathan  Baine,  Esq., 
on  the  22nd  Match,  1819.  On  the  3d  August  the 
prisoners  were  removed  into  the  new  gaol,  previous  to 
the  midsummer  assizes. 

The   first  number  of  the   Durham  Chronicle  was 
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published  in  the  city  of  Durham,  on  the  1st  Jan.,  1820, 
by  Mr.  John  Ambrose  Williams. 

During  this  year,  the  great  northern  gateway,  used 
as  the  old  county  gaol,  was  taken  down;  and  the  regis- 
ter office,  in  the  Palace  Green,  was  built  by  subscrip- 
tion on  the  site  of  the  old  coimty  courts. 

The  coronation  of  George  IV.,  July  19,  1821,  was 
celebrated  in  the  city  of  Durham  by  the  ringing  of 
bells  and  various  rejoicings.  Lord  Stewart,  now  the 
Marquis  of  Londonderry,  presented  an  ox  for  distribu- 
tion amongst  the  people ;  it  was  roasted  whole  at  the 
head  of  Old  Elvet,  and  after  being  cut  up,  was,  with  a 
quantity  of  bread,  indiscriminately  given  to  the  mob. 
A  quantity  of  ale  was  also  given  away  on  the  occasion. 

A  violent  storm  of  wind  and  rain  commenced  on  the 
2nd  Feb.,  1822,  and  did  not  abate  until  the  following 
day.  Considerable  damage  was  sustained  by  many 
persons  in  the  city  of  Durham  from  the  effects  of  the 
tempest  The  chimneys  of  the  house  of  Miss  Whar- 
ton, North  Bailey,  were  blown  down,  and  two  maid 
servants  narrowly  escaped  with  their  lives,  as  the 
chimneys  fell  through  the  ceiling  a  few  inches  only 
from  the  side  of  a  bed  in  the  room  where  one  of  them 
a  moment  previous  had  been  sitting.  In  Claypath,  a 
nail  manufacturer  was  at  work  and  another  man  sitting 
beside  him,  both  at  a  yard's  distance  from  the  gable 
end  of  the  house,  which  was  blown  down,  but  luckily 
falling  outwards,  they  escaped  unhurt.  The  banks  of 
the  Wear  were  overflowed,  and  in  some  parts  it  rose 
twelve  feet  above  its  ordinary  height. 

His  royal  highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex  visited  the 
city  of  Durham  on  the  30th  Aug.  As  grand  master  of 
the  freemasons  of  England,  the  duke  was  received 
with  all  befitting  honours.  A  masonic  provincial  grand 
lodge  was  held,  and  a  splendid  procession  of  the  bre- 
thren took  place,  during  which  his  royal  highness  was 
hailed  hy  the  populace  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm  and 
respect.  He  afterwards  dined  with  the  masons  at  their 
hall,,  and  proceeded  the  following  day  to  Sunderland, 
by  the  river  Wear,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Lambton  (tlie 
late  Lord  Durham)  in  that  gentleman's  barge. 

The  county  and  city  of  Durham  were  visited  on  the 
11th  Jan.,  1823,  by  a  dreadful  snow  storm,  accompa- 
nied by  a  dense  fog,  which  continued  for  about  six 
weeks.  The  roads  in  every  direction  were  entirely 
bloc  ed  up,  and  from  Sunday,  Feb.  2,  imtil  the  following 
Sunday,  neither  the  mail,  nor  any  of  the  other  coaches, 
reached  the  city,  either  from  the  north  or  the  south. 
The  London  mail  arrived  at  Darlington  regularly,  but 
required  great  efforts  to  reach  Rusheyford,  from  whence 
d3 
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the  mail  bags  were  forwarded  on  horseback.  On 
Sunday,  Feb.  9,  Hie  mail  from  the  south  reached  the 
city  of  Durham,  drawn  by  six  horses  ;  and  during  the 
same  day  the  mail  northwards,  which  had  been  detained 
in  the  city  for  a  week,  reached  Newcastle  with  difficulty. 
This  storm  was  more  severe  than  the  memorable  one 
of  1814. 

William  Van  Mildert,  D.D.,  entered  the  city  of 
Durham  on  the  21st  July,  1820,  and  was  installed  in 
the  cathedral,  the  ceremony  of  installation  as  Bishop 
of  Durham,  having  previously  been  performed  in 
London  on  the  23d  April. 

On  the  17th  May,  1827,  the  tomb  of  St.  Cuthbert, 
after  the  lapse  of  nearly  three  hundred  years,  was  again 
opened,  and  the  remains  of  the  patron  saint  of  Dur- 
ham were  found  to  have  partaken  of  the  common  lot. 
There  were  present  the  Rev.  W.  N.  Darnell,  B.D.; 
the  Rev.  W.  S.  Gilly,  M.A. ;  the  Rev.  J.  Raine,  M.A. ; 
and  several  other  i)ersons. 

The  city  of  Durham  new  Catholic  chapel,  dedicated 
to  St.  Cuthbert,  was  opened  on  the  31st  May,  with 
an  imposing  ceremony.  High  mass  was  performed 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Smith,  Bishop  of  Bolino,  and  vicar 
apostolic  of  the  northern  district,  assisted  by  the  Rev. 
R.  Gillow  of  Ushaw  College,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gillow 
of  North  Shields,  and  others.  The  sermon  was 
preached  by  the  Rev.  James  Wheeler.  About  four 
hundred  persons  were  present,  and  the  collection,  in 
aid  of  the  building,  amounted  to  above  £49,  which,  by 
private  contributions,  reached  to  upwards  of  £90  before 
the  close  of  the  day. 

The  Bishop  of  Durham  held  his  first  visitations  and 
confirmations  in  the  various  towns  of  his  diocese,  in 
the  months  of  July  and  August,  commencing  with 
his  visitation  at  the  city  of  Durham  on  the  3d  of  the 
former  month. 

On  the  20th  July,  the  freedom  of  Berwick-upon- 
Tweed  was  presented  to  the  lord  bishop,  then  on  his 
first  tour  through  his  diocese,  by  the  unanimoiis  vote 
of  tlie  burgesses  in  guild  assembled  of  that  ancient 
border  town. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  entertained  at  Durham 
Castle  by  the  bishop,  during  the  visit  of  Ids  grace  to 
the  northern  counties  in  the  month  of  October. 
The  veteran  hero  was  received  at  Durham  as  elsewhere, 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  and  respect,  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  the  county,  and  an  immense  concourse 
of  the  people  crowding  to  the  city  to  behold  the  famous 


*  Wood  and  water,  law  and  divinity,  old  maidii  and  mustard, 


conqueror  at  Waterloo.  His  grace  partook  of  a 
splendid  banquet  at  the  castle,  and  before  leaving  the 
county,  visited  some  of  the  most  important  collieries 
in  the  district. 

On  the  evening  of  Feb.  18,  1828,  the  city  was  the 
scene  of  much  gaiety  and  feasting,  the  bachelors  of 
Durham  and  its  vicinity  giving  a  ball  and  supper  to  the 
ladies  of  the  city.  The  whole  affair  was  conducted  on 
the  most  magnificent  style,  the  room  presenting  a 
galaxy  of  youth,  beauty,  rank  and  fashion,  that  a 
stranger  viewing  the  coup  d' ml -which  the  room  afforded, 
would  be  ready  to  consider  that  the  scene  before  him 
was  a  proof  that  the  city  of  Durham  might  justly  lay 
claim  to  a  seventh  attribute,*  in  the  beauty  and  grace 
of  its  belles. 

The  ancient  custom  of  singing  the  TV  Deum,  on  the 
steeple  of  the  cathedral  of  Durham,  in  commemoration 
of  the  battle  of  Neville's  Cross,  was  revived  on  the 
29th  May.  At  the  close  of  divine  service,  the 
choristers  ascended  the  tower,  and  performed  the  three 
anthems  formerly  sung  on  the  occasion. 

A  large  living  toad  was  found  in  the  middle  of  the 
wall,  in  removing,  in  July,  the  old  battlements  of  Fram- 
wellgate  Bridge.  The  bridge  was  built  by  Bishop 
Flambard,  in  1120,  but  when  the  part  containing  the 
living  animal  was  built  does  not  appear  to  be  known. 

A  remarkable  escape  from  death  occurred  in  the 
cathedral,  June  16,  1829,  which  is  narrated  to  all 
visitors  of  the  sacred  edifice;  a  young  man  named 
William  Taylor,  apprentice  to  Mr.  John  Forsyth, 
slater,  having  been  sent  to  assist  in  making  certain  re- 
pairs in  the  roof  of  the  cathedral,  fell  from  the  height 
of  seventy-eight  feet,  upon  the  flags  in  the  chapel  of 
the  Nine  Altars,  and  wonderful  to  relate,  received  only 
a  trifling  injury. 

The  ceremony  of  proclaiming  his  late  majesty, 
William  TV.,  at  Durham,  July  5,  1830,  took  place 
imder  the  centre  of  the  piazza  in  the  Market  Place. 
The  proclamation  was  read  by  T.  Griffith,  Esq.,  the 
under  sheriff;  and  there  were  present  the  mayor  and 
aldermen,  in  their  robes,  with  tlie  different  trades' 
banners,  halberdiers,  trumpeters,  &c. ;  also,  the  Bishop 
of  Bristol,  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Gilly,  the  Rev.  C.  Thorp, 
prebendaries  of  Durham,  and  a  great  concourse  of 
citizens  and  inhabitants.  The  procession  proceeded 
to  the  high  side  of  the  market,  afterwards  to  the  head 
of  Old  Elvet,  where  the  proclamation  was  repeated. 

The  tomb  in  the  Galilee  of  Durham  Cathedral  in 

have  long  been  ascribed  by  the  vulgar  ta  the  attributes  of  the  city. 
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which  such  of  the  bones  of  the  learned  and  venerable 
Bede  as  were  in  the  possession  of  the  monks  of  Dur- 
ham, and  buried  at  the  time  of  the  Beformation,  was 
opened  on  the  27th  May,  1831.  There  were  present 
at  the  time,  the  Bevds.  W.  S.  Gilly,  M.A. ;  T.  Gisbome, 
M.A.;  James  Baine,  M.A.,  and  several  workmen. 
After  a  cast  had  been  made  of  the  skull,  the  bones 
were  deposited  in  a  strong  oak  box,  covered  with  lead, 
and  carefully  re-interred. 

A  meeting  of  the  freeholders  and  other  inhabitants 
of  the  county,  was  held  on  the  31st  October,  in  front 
of  tiie  court  house  in  the  city  of  Durham,  to  deliberate 
on  the  rejection  of  Earl  Grey's  bill  for  parliamentary 
reform.  The  meeting  was  imusually  large,  there  being 
nearly  ten  thousand  persons  present  on  the  occasion. 

On  the  4th  July,  1832,  the  royal  assent  was  given,  by 
commission,  to  the  Durham  University  Bill. 

During  the  month  of  September,  a  portion  of  the 
clergy  of  Northumberland  and  diocese  of  Durham, 
memorialized  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  also 
his  majesty,  on  a  reform  of  the  church.  The  memorial 
to  their  diocesan  was  signed  by  thirty-seven,  and  that 
to  his  majesty  by  thirty-three  clergymen;  and  it  is  said 
to  be  the  first  instance  known  of  a  movement  of  a 
similar  nature  emanating  from  the  clergy. 

A  violent  storm  of  thunder,  lightning,  and  hail  was 
experienced  in  the  city  of  Durham,  on  the  15th  May, 
1833.  The  flashes  of  lightning  were  almost  incessant, 
and  the  hailstones  exceedingly  large,  breaking  several 
windows  of  the  cathedral,  as  well  as  the  windows  of 
many  private  houses. 

The  University  of  Durham  was  opened  on  the  28th 
October. 

On  the  27th  May,  1 834,  a  meeting  of  influential 
gentiemen  was  held  in  the  city  of  Durham,  J.  B.  Fen- 
wick,  Esq.,  M.P.,  in  the  chair,  when  it  was  resolved  to 
establish  a  literary  society,  to  be  called, "  The  Surtees 
Society,"  in  honour  of  the  late  Bobert  Surtees  of 
Mainsforth,  Esq. 

A  grand  regatta  took  place  at  Durham  on  the  18th 
June.  The  boats  formed  a  gay  procession  from 
the  Prebend's  Bridge  to  Old  Durham.  Crowds  of 
people  were  attracted  to  witness  the  scene,  and  in  the 
evening  a  brilliant  exhibition  of  fireworks  took  place 
near  the  Banks  Mill.  These  aquatic  fetes  have  since 
become  annual,  with  varied  and  additional  attractions. 

A  dreadful  boiler  explosion  took  place  on  the  30th 
July,  1835,  in  the  extensive  worsted  and  carpet  manu- 
factory of  Messrs.  Henderson,  Back  Lane,  near  Fram- 
wellgate  Bridge,  Durham.     There  were  between  170 


and  180  persons  employed  on  the  premises  at  the  time, 
nine  of  whom  were  killed  by  the  accident. 

The  bells  of  the  cathedral  were  rung  in  honour  of 
of  Sir  Charles  Wetherell's  arrival  in  the  city,  on  the 
2nd  September,  as  temporal  chancellor.  On  the 
following  day,  long  before  the  appointed  hour  for 
opening  the  court  of  chancery,  a  considerable  crowd 
assembled  on  the  Palace  Green  to  obtain  a  sight  of  the 
chancellor.  The  court  was  completely  filled,  and  "his 
honour"  was  engaged  just  two  hours  in  hearing  the 
causes  that  came  before  him. 

The  first  election  of  town  councillors  under  the 
corporation  reform  act,  excited  considerable  interest 
in  tiifi  city  of  Durham,  though  there  was  littie  or  no 
canvassing  for  municipal  honours;  and  on  the  1st 
J|tn.,  1836,  Thomas  Greenwell,  Esq.,  was  elected 
mayor. 

The  last  Count  Palatine  Bishop  of  Durham,  William 
Van  Mildert,  died  on  the  21st  Feb.,  and  his  re- 
mains were  interred  in  a  vault  prepared  in  the  nave  of 
the  cathedral.  The  palatinate  jurisdiction  of  the 
bishop  of  Durham  was  transferred  to  the  crown  by 
act  of  parliament,  passed  May  16,  entitied,  "An  Act 
for  separating  the  Palatinate  Jurisdiction  of  the  County 
of  Durham  from  the  Bishoprick  of  Durham."  By  this 
act  it  was  provided  that  the  Bishop  of  Durham  elect, 
or  the  Bishop  of  Durham  for  the  time  being,  should 
take  and  hold  the  said  bishopric  subject  to  and  under 
any  provisions  which  might  be  made  by  parliament, 
with  respect  to  the  said  bishopric,  within  the  space  of 
three  years. 

On  the  29th  April,  the  furniture,  consisting  of  a 
few  antique  chairs  and  tables,  belonging  to  the  old 
corporation  of  the  city  of  Durham,  was  sold  by  public 
auction  in  the  Market  Place,  and  realised  the  sum  of 
£2:3:9d. 

The  Right  Bev.  Dr.  Maltby,  Bishop  of  Durham,  was 
introduced  at  the  king's  levee,  held  on  the  29th  June, 
and  did  homage  on  his  appointment  to  the  see 
of  Durham.  The  installation  of  tlie  right  reverend 
prelate  took  place  on  the  19th  July,  in  the  cathedral 
of  Durham,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Dr.  Wellesley  acting 
as  proxy,  in  the  absence  of  the  bishop.  On  the  23d 
Aug.,  his  lordship  entered  the  city  of  Durham,  and 
after  receiving  a  congratulatory  address  from  the  cor- 
poration, repaired  to  the  cathedral,  and  was  enthroned 
in  the  presence  of  a  crowded  congregation. 

At  a  convocation,  holden  on  the  8th  June,  1837,  the 
royal  charter  granted  to  the  university  of  Durham  was 
formally    received.      The    charter    incorporates    the 
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university  by  the  title  of  "  The  Warden,  Masters,  and 
Scholars  of  the  University  of  Dui'ham."  After  the 
charter  had  been  read  and  received,  and  a  grace  passed 
for  the  adoption  of  a  university  seal,  several  graces 
were  oflfered  for  conferring  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
arts  on  students  who  had  completed  the  full  number 
of  terms,  and  passed  the  requisite  number  of  exami- 
nations. 

The  proclamation  of  her  Majesty,  with  the  usual 
ceremonies,  took  place  on  the  24th  Jime,  in  the  city  of 
of  Durham. 

A  general  election  took  place  in  the  month  of  July, 
and  the  representation  of  the  city  was  contested  by 
the  Hon.  A.  Trevor,  W.  C.  Harland,  Esq.,  and  T.  C. 
Granger,  Esq.;  the  two  former  were  declared  duly 
elected.  • 

The  university  seal  was  affixed  to  a  diploma,  on  the 
17th  Feb.,  1838,  at  a  convocation  of  the  Durham 
University,  conferring  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor 
of  civil  laws  upon  the  right  honourable  Earl  Grey. 

Durham  castle  was  in  danger  of  suffering  from  fire 
on  the  morning  of  March  21,  flames  being  discovered 
issuing  from  the  north  end  of  the  building.  A  timely 
alarm  was  given,  and  by  the  aid  of  two  fire-engines, 

« 

the  devouring  element  was  overcome  before  it  reached 
beyond  the  apartments  of  Mr.  Watson,  a  B.A.  of  Cam- 
bridge, then  a  student  at  Durham.  The  fire  originated 
from  Mr.  Watson  leaving  a  lighted  candle  burning  in 
his  chamber,  on  retiring  to  rest;  he  had  a  narrow  escape 
for  his  life,  and  lost  property  to  the  value  of  JE160. 
The  venerable  castle  was  again  threatened  with  destruc- 
tion from  a  similar  cause,  on  March,  19,  1840.  At  an 
early  hour  in  the  morning  the  students  were  roused  by 
a  cry  of  fire.  On  examination  it  was  found  that  two 
large  beams,  connected  with  the  students'  apartments 
and  the  kitchen,  were  on  fire.  The  fire,  however,  was 
soon  overcome  by  the  prompt  application  of  two  engines, 
though  not  before  considerable  damage  had  been  done 
to  the  furniture  and  several  valuable  books. 

The  coronation  of  her  Majesty,  June  28,  was  observed 
in  the  city  of  Durham  by  the  liberality  of  several  of 
the  inhabitants  providing  for  the  poor  a  quantity  of 
beef,  bread,  groceries  and  ale.  The  bells  of  the 
churches  rang  numerous  merry  peals  throughout  the 
day ;  boat  races  took  place  on  the  Wear,  and  in  the 
evening  a  balloon  ascended  from  the  Prebend's  Bridge, 
which  excited  the  admiration  of  a  crowd  of  spectators. 
In  August,  the  queen,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
ecclesiastical  commissioners,  confirmed,  by  an  order  in 
council,  the  appropriation  of  certain  revenues  of  the 


see  of  Durham  to  the  augmentation  of  small  benefices 
within  the  diocese. 

A  curious  discovery  was  made  in  the  old  tower,  or 
keep,  of  Durham  castle,  which  was  being  restored, 
June,  1839,  for  the  purposes  of  the  university.  Amongst 
the  rubbish  in  two  rooms  of  the  lower  story  or  crypt, 
several  bones  of  a  whale  were  dug  out,  consisting  of 
fifteen  vertebrae  and  twenty  ribs  in  one  room,  and  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  tower,  in  another  room,  the 
lower  jaw  bones  were  laid  bare.  All  curiosity  and 
wonderment,  however,  were  soon  allayed,  from  tlie 
production  of  a  letter  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  J. 
Raine,  written  by  Bishop  Cosin  to  his  steward.  Miles 
Stapylton,  dated  London,  Jime  20,  1661,  from  which 
it  appears  that  this  animal  being  cast  ashore  near 
Easington,  the  bishop  ordered  the  skeleton  to  be 
prepared,  and  placed  in  the  tower  where  it  was 
found. 

His  royal  highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex  visited  the 
city  of  Durham,  on  the  4th  Nov.,  accompanied  by  lady 
Cecilia  Underwood,  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Durham, 
and  the  ladies  Lambton.  A  congratulatory  address  was 
presented  to  the  duke  by  the  corporation  of  the  city; 
he  was  entertained  in  the  college  by  the  Rev.  Prebendary 
Ogle,  and  after  attending  divine  service  at  the  cathedral 
in  the  evening,  the  distinguished  party  returned  to 
Lambton  castle. 

At  the  adjourned  quarter  sessions  held  in  the  city, 
Nov.  19,  the  magistrates  of  Durham  adopted  the 
provisions  of  the  County  Constables'  Bill  for  the  entire 
county.  The  number  of  constables  fixed  upon,  including 
a  chief  constable  and  five  inspectors,  was  eighty-one; 
being  at  the  rate  at  that  time  of  one  to  every  two 
thousand  inhabitants. 

An  address  of  congratulation  on  her  majesty's  mar- 
riage was  presented  from  the  city  to  her  majesty,  at  the 
levee  held  on  the  6th  March,  1840. 

On  the  Idth  and  14th  Sept.  the  first  attempt  was 
made  to  establish  a  fair  in  the  city,  for  the  sale  of 
horses.  Subscriptions  were  readily  entered  into  in 
furtherance  of  the  object;  and  a  committee  having 
been  chosen,  and  judges  appointed,  as  an  encouragement 
premiums  were  awarded  to  the  best  harness,  hunting, 
and  draught  horses  brought  bonajide  for  sale. 

A  piece  of  ground  having  been  generously  presented 
by  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  to  the  parish  of  St 
Giles,  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the  parochial  place 
of  interment,  the  ceremony  of  consecration  was  per- 
formed by  the  bishop  on  the  12th  Oct, 

Various  demonstrations  of  loyalty  were  exhibited  in 
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the  city  on  the  23rd  and  24th  Nov.,  on  the  event  of 
the  birth  of  the  princess  royal. 

The  scheme  of  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners  for 
England,  for  the  further  endowment  of  the  imiversity 
of  Durham,  was  laid  before  a  convocation,  holden 
May  22,  1841,  and  approved  of. 

The  dean  and  chapter  of  Durham,  in  accordance 
with  the  suggestions  of  a  parliamentary  committee, 
ordered  the  cathedral,  with  the  exception  of  the  chapel 
of  the  Nine  Altars,  to  be  open  to  the  public  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  them  to  view  the  building,  monu- 
ments, &cr,  the  regulation  came  into  operation  on 
July  20. 

The  monument  to  the  late  bishop.  Dr.  Van  Mildert, 
which  recently  arrived  in  the  city  from  Borne,  was 
temporarily  erected,  in  August,  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Nine  Altars,  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  cathedral. 

The  Market-place  in  the  city  was  considerably  en- 
larged during  the  month  of  Sept.,  and  the  thoroughfare 
at  the  foot  of  Claypath  widened ;  and  during  the  same 
month  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Durham  permitted  the 
use  of  the  Galilee  chapel,  in  the  cathedral,  to  the 
curate  and  parishioners  of  St.  Nicholas*,  until  the 
alterations  and  repairs  that  their  parish  church  were 
then  undergoing  should  be  completed. 

Congratulatory  addresses  were  adopted  at  a  public 
meeting  held  in  the  city,  on  Nov.  12,  consequent  on 
the  birth  of  an  heir  apparent. 

A  public  meeting  was  .held  in  the  city,  on  July  1, 
1842,  for  the  purpose  of  addressing  her  Majesty  on 
the  occasion  of  an  attempt  made  upon  hei  life  by  the 
convict  Francis — ^the  high  sheriff,  R.  E.  Shafto,  Esq., 
presiding.  The  meeting  was  most  numerous  and 
enthusiastic  in  adopting  the  loyal  address  proposed  by 
the  Marquis  of  Londonderry;  and  it  was  resolved  that 
the  high  sheriff  should  present  it  in  person  to  her 
Majesty. 

The  anniversary  of  the  Durham  and  Northumber- 
land Association  of  Congregational  Ministers  and 
Churches  took  place  this  year,  1843,  in  the  city  of 
Durham,  in  the  school  room  of  Claypath  chapel,  on 
the  17th  and  18th  of  April. 

A  petition  to  parliament  was  numerously  signed  in 
the  city  during  the  month  of  June,  against  the  recent 
return  of  Lord  Dungannon  as  member  for  the  city,  on 
the  ground  of  bribery.  The  allegations  in  the  peti- 
tion being  sustained,  a  new  writ  for  the  election  of  a 
member  to  represent  the  city,  in  the  room  of  Lord 
Dungannon,  was  proclaimed  in  the  Market-place, 
on   July    19.      The  candidates  were  Mr.   Bright  of 
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Rochdale,  who  had  lately  unsuccessfully  contested  the 
borough  with  Lord  Dungannon ;  and  Mr.  Purvis  of 
Plawsworth.  The  contest  resulted  in  the  return  of 
Mr.  Bright.  In  the  month  of  February  following,  1844, 
Mr.  Bright's  return  was  petitioned  against,  and  several 
persons  in  the  city  were  served  with  the  Speaker's 
warrants,  to  attend  the  House  of  Commons  in  evidence. 
The  petition,  however,  was  ultimately  abandoned  by 
its  promoters. 

The  cathedral  of  Durham  was  visited,  October  16, 
by  his  royal  highness  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux,  Henry 
y.  of  France ;  and  the  descendant  of  St.  Louis  mani- 
fested considerable  interest  in  viewing  the  ancient  and 
sacred  edifice. 

On   October   84,   Messrs  Cobden  and  Bright,  as 
members  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League,  addressed  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  in  the  Market-place,  and  were 
afterwards  entertained,   at  the  Waterloo  hotel,  to  a 
public  dinner. 

A  committee  was  appointed  at  a  general  meeting 
held  in  the  city  on  February  3,  1844,  for  the  purpose 
of  adopting  such  steps  as  would  be  best  adapted  for 
checking  the  progress  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League. 

On  March  20,  the  grateful  thanks  of  the  univer- 
sity of  Durham  were  agreed  to  be  conveyed  to 
Mrs.  Pemberton,  for  the  munificent  benefaction  of 
founding  a  fellowship,  to  be  called  the  Pemberton 
Fellowship,  of  the  annual  value  of  £100,  and  two 
scholarships  of  the  annual  value  of  £30  each. 

The  Durham  railway,  being  a  branch  of  the  New- 
castle and  Darlington  Junction  railway,  was  opened 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  public  on  April  1.5. 

The  prebendaries  of  Durham  cathedral  have,  in  the 
course  of  the  last  twelve  years,  given  up  no  less  a 
sum  than  £100,000  towards  the  foundation  of  the 
Durham  University,  and  £120,000  towards  augmenting 
the  poorer  livings  in  the  diocese. — Times,  Sept.,  1844. 

Durham  Grammar  School,  a  new  and  commodious 
bmlding  recently  constructed  by  the  dean  and  chapter, 
near  the  Prebendary's  Bridge,  was  opened  on  Oct.  14. 

John  Bright,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  the  city  of  Durham, 
addressed  his  constituents  and  the  public  generally, 
in  the  theatre  of  the  town,  on  Jan.  15,  1845,  giving 
an  account  of  his  stewardship  since  he  was  elected 
to  represent  the  city. 

A  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  city,  on  February 
24,  at  which  it  was  agreed  to  petition  parliament  in 
support  of  the  Sunderland,  Durham,  and  Auckland 
Union  railway. 

A  large  and  influential  meeting  of  the  members  and 
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friends  €i  the  Durham  Agricultural  Society,  presided 
over  by  his  grace  the  Duke  of  Cleveland,  was  held  in 
the  city  on  Jan.  12,  1846,  at  which  it  was  resolved  to 
memorialize  her  Majesty,  and  to  petition  both  houses 
of  parliament,  in  favour  of  agricultural  protection. 

On  the  evening  of  April  19,  much  apprehension 
w;as  entertained  in  the  city  for  the  safety  of  the 
bishopric  Will  Office,  Palace-green.  Some  premises 
near  to  this  important  and  valuable  depositary  acci- 
dentally took  fire,  and  but  for  the  personal  exertions 
of  the  spectators  assembled,  the  destructive  element 
would  have  communicated  itself  to  the  office,  and  done 
irremediable  damage. 

In  compliance  with  a  requisition  presented  to  the 
mayor,  a  general  holiday  was  observed  in  the  city  of 
Durham  on  July  16,  in  consequence  of  parliament 
having  passed  the  com  and  customs'  bills. 

The  Duchess  of  Gloucester  and  suite,  accompanied 
by  several  members  of  the  Londonderry  family,  visited 
the  cathedral  of  Durham,  on  Oct.  14,  and  during  their 
stay  the  illustrious  party  were  entertained  by  the  rev. 
the  dean,  at  his  house  in  the  college. 

A  concert  was  given  in  the  Assembly  Booms,  Dur- 
ham, on  March  8,  1847,  by  the  gentlemen  of  the 
choir  of  the  cathedral  and  the  members  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  for  the  benefit  of  the  distressed 
Irish  and  Scotch.  Upwards  of  180  ladies  and  gentle- 
men attended  on  the  occasion. — On  the  24th,  the 
national  fast  was  duly  observed  in  the  city  throughout 
the  day. 

During  the  month  of  May,  fever  of  a  very  virulent 
character  prevailed  in  the  city,  and,  in  consequence, 
the  warden  and  senate  of  the  university  deemed  it 
expedient  to  take  medical  opinion  upon  the  subject. 
After  due  enquiry,  it  was  decided  that  it  did  not  seem 
requisite  to  disperse  the  students,  but  that  if  any 
desired  to  leave  for  a  time,  every  facility  would  be 
afforded,  though  it  was  intimated  that  the  lectures 
would  not  be  discontinued. 

At  the  general  parliamentary  election  which  took 
place  in-  1847,  Mr.  Granger  and  Mr.  Spearman  were 
elected  for  the  city  of  Durham,  on  July  80. 

On  Sept.  11,  the  lord  Bishop  of  Durham  conse- 
crated a  piece  of  groimd  to  be  attached  to  the  parish 
church  of  St.  Oswald's,  for  purposes  of  interment. 

In  accordance  with  her  Majesty's  commands,  Sun- 
day, Oct.  17,  was  observed  in  Durham  as  a  day  of 
thanksgiving,  and  collections  to  a  large  amount  in  aid 
of  the  distressed  Irish  were  received  at  the  door  of 
the  cathedral,  and  in  the  various  churches  of  the  city. 


On  Nov.  3,  the  Market-place  clock  was  lighted  with 
gas  for  the  first  time. — On  Nov.  9,  an  alarming  fire 
broke  out  on  the  premises  of  Mr.  O'Neil,  cabinet  maker, 
Silver-street,  and  the  flames  raged  with  such  fury  that 
the  engines  of  the  city  and  college  were  of  little  avaiL 
The  electric  telegraph  was  put  in  requisition,  and  in 
a  short  time  the  engines  of  the  fire  brigade  arrived  by 
special  train  from  Newcastle,  and  through  their  agency 
the  fire  was  soon  extinguished.  On  the  news  first 
reaching  Newcastle,  a  report  was  rapidly  spread  that 
the  cathedral  of  Durham  was  on  fire,  but  the  anxiety 
felt  for  the  fate  of  this  ancient  and  noble  edifice  was 
soon  allayed  by  subsequent  communications. 

During  the  prevalence  of  cholera  in  November, 
1848,  an  asylum  was  prepared  at  the  expense  of  the 
dean  and  chapter,  for  the  reception  of  individuals 
attacked  with  the  epidemic. 

In  December  the  dean  and  chapter  intimated  through 
the  mayor  of  the  city,  that  they  would  waive  their 
exemption  from  rates  imder  the  Health  of  Town's 
Act;  and  would  also  contribute  dS200  towards  the  ex* 
pense  of  introducing  the  act. 

The  foundation  stone  of  the  new  building  for  the 
Mechanics'  Institution  was  laid  on  March  80,  1849, 
J.  Fawcet,  Esq.,  performing  the  ceremony.  So  general 
was  the  interest  felt  throughout  the  city,  that  most  of 
the  shops  were  closed,  and  business  suspended  on  the 
occasion. 

On  April  28,  the  corporation  of  Durham  announced 
their  intention  to  promote  the  erection  of  a  public  hall 
in  the  city,  and  to  contribute  towards  the  expense  two 
hundred  guineas. 

George  Thomas  Clark,  Esq.,  superintendent  inspec- 
tor of  the  General  Board  of  Health,  visited  Durham 
on  May  1,  and  the  four  following  days,  respecting  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  city. 

The  commissioners  of  Durham,  acting  under  the 
Durham  Paving  Act,  ceased  as  a  body  on  Aug.  7,  in 
consequence  of  the  Health  of  Towns'  Act  coming  into 
operation  on  that  day. 

The  mayor  and  town-clerk  were  deputed  by  the 
corporation  of  the  city  to  present,  at  Lambton  Castle, 
an  address  of  congratulation  to  the  Earl  of  Durham 
on  attaining  his  majority — Oct.  10. 

An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  by  three  young 
men  of  the  city,  on  the  morning  of  Jan.  17,  1850,  to 
break  into  the  'WiU  Office,  Durham;  fortunately, 
however,  through  the  vigilance  of  the  police,  the 
contemplated  depredation  on  the  valuable  testamentary 
documents  was  prevented. 
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His  honour,  the  lord  chancellor  of  the  countj,  at 
the  Durham  chancery  sittings,  March  29,  declared,  in 
the  suit  between  the  Rose  of  Durham  Odd  Fellow's 
Lodge,  and  Shaw  and  others,  that  all  odd  fellows' 
lodges,  by  existing  acts  of  parliament,  were  illegal 
associations. 

A  public  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  was 
held  in  the  Town-hall,  on  Nov.  27,  at  which  it  was 
resolved  to  petition  parliament  for  power  to  enable  the 
authorities  of  the  town  to   erect  more  commodious 


markets,  and  for  abolishing  certain  tolls,  and  altering 
the  times  of  holding  public  fairs. 


Having  thus  completed  a  selection  from  the  best 
authorities,  of  the  most  important  events,  we  now 
proceed  with  a  brief  history  of  the  city  from  the 
earliest  period,  including  a  notice  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  privileges  enjoyed 
by  them  under  various  charters. 
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The  city  of  Durham,  we  may  observe,  is  situated  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  the  county,  13  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Wear,  in  64  deg.  5  min.  north  latitude, 
and  1  deg.  27  min.  west  longitude  from  London.  By 
the  turnpike  road  measurement  it  is  15  miles  south  of 
Newcastle,  48  south  of  Alnwick,  67  east-south-east  of 
Carlisle,  60  east-north-east  of  Appleby,  87  north-east 
of  Lancaster,  67  north-north-west  of  York,  266  north- 
north-west  of  London,  and  132  south-south-east  of 
Edinburgh.  It  contains  five  parishes,  two  extra- 
parochial  places,  one  township,  one  parochial  chapelry, 
and  a  barony  and  a  borough.  The  population  in  1841 
was  10,135 

The  first  mention  of  Durham,  however,  which  we  have 
on  record,  is  by  Hollinshed,  in  the  reign  of  Athelstan, 
when,  speaking  of  Sithric's  sons,  Anlaf  and  Godred, 
he  says,  "  Godred  with  a  power  of  men  entering  into 
Northumberland,  beseiged  the  city  of  Duresme,  solicit- 
ing the  citizens  to  receive  him,  which  they  would  gladly 
have  done,  if  they  had  not  perceived  how  he  was  not 
of  power  able  to  resist  the  puissance  of  King  Athel- 
stan." It  is  evident,  from  circumstances,  says  Hutchin- 
son, whose  valuable  work  we  quote,  that  this  author 
adopted  a  wrong  name  for  the  capital  of  Deira;  for 
the  most  approved  historians  concur  in  relating  that 
Godred  arrived  in  York,  where  some  of  his  partisans 
held  the  castle,  but  on  Athelstan  approaching.  Malms- 
bury  says,  it  was  surrendered  and  demolished  even  to 
the  ground,  and  Godred,  in  despair,  took  to  piratical 
courses  and  a  roving  life  at  sea. 

*  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  church  of  St.  'hUarj-le-Bow,  adjoin- 
ing the  east  end  of  the  cathedral,  stands  upon  tiie  precise  spot 
occupied  by  this  first  church  of  Boughs^  and  that  its  name  is  derived 
from  thence.  The  former  supposition  may,  or  may  not,  be  true ; 
but  the  latter  is  evidently  a  mistaken  notion.  The  church  is  never 
called  St.  Mary-le-Bow  in  ancient  records,  but  only  St.  Mary  in  the 
North  Bailey;  and  it  derives  its  acyimct  of  le-Bow,  by  which  it  is  dis- 


Before  the  monks  rested  with  the  remains  of  St. 
Cuthbert,  after  the  Danish  invasion,  we  have  not  the 
least  evidence  of  any  town  where  Durham  now  stands, 
nor  are  there  any  traces  in  history  to  shew  that  any 
town  existed  at  the  place  called  Old  Durham,  adjacent 
to  the  present  city.  The  pious  followers  of  the  saint 
having  erected  a  temporary  tabernacle  with  timber 
tial  edifice,  in  which  St.  Cuthli>ert*s  body  remained  for 
Cuthbert  was  to  rest,  afterwards  built  a  more  substan- 
and  boughs  of  trees,*  on  the  eminence  upon  which  St. 
three  years.  During  this  period  a  church  of  stone 
was  erected  worthy  of  the  saint ;  and,  on  the  4th  of 
September,  999,  the  body  of  St.  Cuthbert  "was 
reverently  deposited  therein." 

On  the  mount  where  the  church  was  built,  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  habitations  were  erected  for  the 
people  for  a  considerable  time  after  their  coming  to 
Dunholme ;  for,  it  appears,  in  the  course  of  three 
years  from  the  date  of  the  first  tabernacle,  that  a 
church  of  stone  was  begun  and  dedicated  by  Bishop 
Aldune,  wherein  the  saint's  remains  were  deposited. 
According  to  the  course  of  events  exhibited  by  ancient 
writers,  it  was  not  till  after  the  foundation  of  Aldune's 
church  was  laid,  that  the  forest  which  grew  around  the 
eminence  was  cut  down,  and  the  skirts  of  the  hill 
rendered  fit  for  human  habitation.  Much  labour  was 
expended ;  and  the  inhabitants  between  Coquet  and 
Tees  rivers,  at  the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland, are  said  to  have  been  employed  therein,  thus 
gathering  workmen  from  a  tract  of  country  not  less 

tinguished  in  common  parlance  from  the  church  of  St.  Mary  in  the 
South  Bailey,  from  the  boto  or  arch  which  supported  its  tower,  and 
which  bestrode  the  street  at  its  western  end,  affording  a  thoroughfare 
to  man  and  horse  beneath  the  steeple. — See  Speed's  Plan  of  Durham 
in  the  comer  of  his  map  of  the  coxmty.  The  church  of  St.  Mary-le- 
Bow  in  London  takes  its  name  from  a  similar  peculiarity  in  its  struc- 
ture.— Raine, 
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than  fifty  miles  in  length.  Such  was  the  mighty  con- 
course which,  on  that  occasion,  crowded  the  banks  of 
the  Wear.  From  the  above  circumstances,  the  rise  of 
the  town  of  Durham  is  dated  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  century;  and  until  the  place  was  attacked,  in 
the  year  1040,  by  Duncan  of  Scotland,  we  have  no 
historical  records  until  that  period  connected  with  the 
progress  of  the  town.  It  seems,  however,  that  it  was 
then  fortified;  for  the  townsmen,  it  is  related,  sustained 
the  assaults  of  the  invaders  for  a  long  time,  and 
ultimately  routed  the  enemy.  The  eminence  which 
had  been  chosen  for  the  first  buildings  was  so  steep 
on  every  side  but  one,  that  it  was  easily  defended 
against  any  attempts  at  invasion ;  the  weakest  point 
was  on  the  north-east,  now  called  Claypath,  being  on  a 
neck  of  land  between  the  streams  of  the  river ;  and 
there  are  sufficient  appearances  on  the  adjacent  ground 
to  encourage  a  conjecture  that  a  sluice,  or  moat, 
crossed  this  narrow  part,  whereby  the  whole  city  could, 
if  occasion  required,  be  insulated.  The  name  of 
Claypath  appears  to  be  a  corruption  of  Cleurporty  or 
the  gate  of  the  sluice,  cleur  being  a  north-country  word 
in  acceptance  for  a  sluice-gate,  or  sluice-board,  by 
which  a  dam-head  is  stopped. 

After  the  ruthless  attack  upon  Durham  by  William 
the  Conquerer,  Walcher  was  appointed  by  the  king  to 
the  bishopric.  On  his  return  from  an  expedition 
against  Malcolm  of  Scotland,  in  1072,  the  king  ordered 
a  castle,  or  fortress,  to  be  built  at  Durham,  at  once  to 
protect  the  bishop  and  his  convent,  to  keep  the  people 
in  subjection,  and  to  awe  the  northern  territories,  this 
place  being  esteemed  a  fit  situation  for  such  a  barrier. 
It  is  certain  such  an  edifice  was  begun  about  that 
period  of  time,  but  we  have  no  information  of  .what 
form  it  was,  though  the  octagonal  figure  is  not  unusual 
in  the  Norman  buildings.  On  the  death  of  Walcher, 
Carilepho  succeeded  to  the  bishopric.  He  was  among 
the  mal-contents  on  the  accession  of  William  Rufus, 
and  the  king,  laying  seige  to  Durham,  the  bishop  fled 
to  Normandy.  On  this  occasion,  the  temporalities  of 
the  see  were  seized  into  the  hands  of  the  crown;  John 
de  Tailbois  and  Emesius  de  Burone  were  made  gover- 
nors of  the  castle  aud  palatinate,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  year  1091  that  the  bishop  was  restored.  Soon 
after  that  event  he  granted,  or  rather  re-granted,  to 
the  convent,  Elvet  in  the  order  of  a  borough,  where 
the  monks  should  have  forty  merchants*  houses  or 
tradesmens*  shops,  distinct  and  separate  from  the 
Inshop's  borough  of  Durham,  that  they  might  trade 
there,  freed  from  duties  payable  to  the  bishop  and  his 


successors.  Though  we  have  no  previous  account  of 
the  borough  of  Durham,  yet,  by  inference,  we  may 
determine  that  such  borough  existed,  with  exclusive 
privileges,  even  till  the  institution  of  the  borough  of 
Elvet. 

By  the  guardians'  accounts,  whilst  the  temporalities 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  crown,  it  appears  that  the 
borough  of  Durham  sustained  considerable  damage  by 
fire ;  the  injuries,  however,  were  repaired  by  Bishop 
Flambard,  on  his  restoration  to  the  see,  and  under  his 
direction,  the  fortifications  were  improved,  the  banks 
of  the  river  strengthened,  and  Framwellgate -bridge 
built.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  Durham  is  referred 
to  as  a  town  of  great  strength  and  importance.  During 
his  displeasure  with  Bishop  Pudsey,  the  king  took 
possession  of  the  castle  and  city  of  Durham,  and  on 
various  pretexts,  repeatedly  deprived  him  of  the  cus- 
tody of  this  strong  place.  It  was  a  custom  of  the 
burgesses,  on  the  demise  of  a  prelate,  to  deposit  the 
keys  of  the  city  gates  at  the  shrine  of  St.  Cuthbert. 
On  the  death  of  Pudsey,  the  officers  of  the  crown, 
who  had  seized  the  temporalities,  took  possession  of 
the  keys,  contrary  to  the  ancient  usage.  As  the  elec- 
tion of  a  prelate  was  studiously  delayed,  and  much 
oppression  exercised  during  the  vacancy  of  the  see, 
under  the  influence  of  the  crown  officers,  and  as  a 
creature  of  the  king  succeeded,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  nothing  further  was  heard  than  the  mere 
mention  of  this  infringement  of  the  privilege  of  the 
convent. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  disasters  which  at  various 
periods  befel  the  city,  from  insurrection  and  invasion 
by  their  northern  neighbours — fires,  the  visitation 
of  the  plague,  &c.,  the  inhabitants  appear  to  have 
steadily  increased  in  numbers  and  prosperity,  the 
exercises  of  hospitality  and  holiday  festivities  being 
not  unfrequentiy  exchanged  for  the  observances 
of  acts  of  devotion  enjoined  by  the  church.  These 
and  other  interesting  events  have  already  been  re- 
corded in  the  "Annals  of  the  City;"  and  such  as  are 
not  placed  under  that  head,  will  be  found  more  appro- 
priately embodied  in  the  memoirs  of  the  ecclesiastics 
who,  at  different  periods,  exercised  sovereign  sway  at 
Durham. 

The  ancient  government  of  the  borough  of  Durham 
was,  like  others  of  the  same  antiquity  and  dignity,  by 
a  bailiff,  who  was  nominated  by  the  bishop.  In  the 
time  of  Bishop  Neville,  this  officer  of  the  borough 
began  to  be  styled  "  bailiff  of  the  city  of  Durham ;" 
but  no  cause  is  assigned  for  avoiding  the  name  of 
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"  borough"  and  substituting  that  of  "  city/'  The  name 
of  city  is  indefinite  and  uncertain  in  application,  being 
adopted  in  many  instances,  and  in  this  case  appears 
to  have  been  used  as  a  name  of  modem  acceptation, 
without  meaning  to  express  any  superior  dignities;  for 
Durham  was  the  capital  of  the  palatinate,  as  well 
whilsjb  called  a  borough  as  a  city. 

Of  the  privileges  anciently  enjoyed  by  Durham  as 
a  borough,  we  have  no  records.  Bishop  Pudsey 
granted  a  written  charter  to  the  burgesses,  and  this 
was  the  first  charter  the  borough  received.*  The  people 
of  Durham  are  therein  styled  burgesses.  By  this 
charter,  the  inhabitants  were  for  ever  discharged  from 
in-toll  and  out-toll  for  aU  their  merchandises ;  they 
were  also  exempted  from  heriots,  a  duty  or  tribute 
established  in  very  distant  antiquity,  and  in  the  Saxon 
times  given  to  the  lord  for  his  better  maintenance  in 
war;  but  the  fourth  exemption  by  this  charter  is  most 
singular,  being  a  discharge  from  the  custom  oimarchet. 
This  was  the  old  borough  custom,  and  brings  ludi- 
crous ideas  when  one  considers  it  had  relation  to  a 
prelate's  borough.  When  the  barbarous  customs  of 
our  ancestors  began  to  be  corrected  through  the  me- 
dium of  more  polished  manners,  and  learning  had 
diffused  a  liberality  of  sentiment,  this  brutal  and  ab- 
surd mark  of  the  vilest  vassalage,  a  right  to  the  virgin 
bride,  was  commuted  for  a  money  payment. 
,  From  the  time  of  Bishop  Pudsey  imtil  after  the 
Beformation,  the  city  continued  under  the  government 
of  its  bailiff.  Indeed,  we  find  a  superintendent  ap- 
pointed to  regulate  the  merchandise,  who  took  the 


«  This  charter  was  conflrmed  bj  abuU  of  Pope  Alexander  m,  to 
the  fbUowing  effect: — "  Alexander  the  bishop,  servant  of  the  servants 
of  God,  wishcth  health  and  apostolical  benediction  to  his  beloved 
Bons  the  burgesses  of  Durham.  It  becoming  us  to  give  our  ready 
CQOfisent  to  the  just  requests  of  our  petitioneTB,  and  to  complete  their 
reasonable  wishes  with  consequent  effects :  We  therefore,  willingly 
assenting  to  the  just  demands  of  our  beloved  sons  in  the  Lord,  do  by 
oar  apostolical  authority  confirm,  and  by  this  present  writing  fitlly 
GstabHsh,  the  privUeges  and  reasonable  customs  that  our  venerable 
brother  Hugh  Bishop  of  Durham  granted  to  your  whole  body,  with 
the  consent  of  his  chapter.  Decreeing,  that  it  shall  not  be  lawfhl 
for  any  one  to  infringe  this  our  written  confirmation,  or  rashly 
to  counteract  it;  and  if  any  one  shall  presume  to  attempt  it,  let  >>ini 
know,  that  he  will  incur  the  wrath  of  Almighty  God  and  of  his 
blessed  apostles,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  Dated  at  the  Lateran  the 
leth  of  the  Kalends  of  April." 

t  There  is  among  the  rolls  of  the  1 8th  year  of  bishop  NevlUe,  an 
exemplification  of  the  agreement  of  the  weavers,  the  preamble  of  which 
is  to  the  following  effect : — *<  In  the  worship  of  God,  and  the  susten- 
tac'on  of  the  procession  and  the  play  on  Corpus  Christi  day,  in  the 
oity  of  Durham,  after  the  old  custom,  for  the  wele,  profit,  and  right  of 
all  the  king's  people,  it  is  ordained  and  assented  by  all  them  that 
occupy  the  weaver  craft  in  the  said  city  of  Durham,"  ftc.  That  they 
meet  yearly,  and  choose  two  wardens  and  searchers ;  that  they  make 
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title  of  marshal,  or  clerk  of  the  markets,  and  he  had 
the  custody  of  the  "  alnage-seal,"  not  only  for  the  city 
of  Durham,  but  the  province  at  large.  He  was  an 
officer  appoiQted  by  virtue  of  the  jura  regalia^  25th 
Edw.  III.,  and  collected  the  duties  payable  on  cloths, 
and  by  his  seal  distinguished  their  quality. 

In  1448,  Bishop  Neville  granted  to  "Robert  Kelsey, 
Esq.,  the  office  of  marshal,  or  clerk  of  all  the  markets 
within  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  and  also  keeper  of 
the  alnage-seal,  to  be  exercised  by  himself  or  his 
sufficient  deputies,  under  the  yearly  rent  of  18s.  4d., 
to  be  paid  into  the  bishop's  exchequer.  Though  this 
is  the  first  record  met  with,  yet  from  various  evidence 
we  are  led  to  determine,  it  was  not  an  office  then 
originally  instituted  in  this  city,  but  had  taken  place 
in  consequence  of  the  before-mentioned  statute. 
Before  the  creation  of  mayors,  aldermen,  and  other 
chief  officers  of  incorporated  towns,  the  marshal  of 
the  markets  was  an  appointment  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  subject  at  large  for  the  prevention  of  fraud. 

Foreign  merchants,  bringing  in  their  merchandise 
to  the  city,  were  not  exempt  from  toll  by  Bishop  Pud- 
sey's  charter,  but  were  subject  to  certain  duties  im- 
posed by  and  payable  to  the  bishop,  who,  on  various 
special  occasions,  required  them  particularly  as  a 
tillage,  or  aid,  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  towards 
repairing  and  maintaining  the  city  walls.  Before  any 
charter  was  granted  for  the  government  of  the  bur- 
gesses, the  several  crafts  that  exercised  their  trades 
within  the  city,  were  under  special  restrictions  and 
bye-laws,t  framed  by  themselves,  and  confirmed  by  the 

procession  on  Corpus  Christi  day;"  "  and  to  play,  and  gar  to  play,  the 
play  that  of  old  time  longes  to  yaire  craft,"  penalty  6d.  To  obey  the 
ordonances  stipulated  by  the  wardens,  under  the  penalty  of  iiij  d. 
That  no  one  shall  set  up  and  exercise  his  trade,  tiU  his  looms  and  his 
proficiency  in  the  trade  be  certified  by  the  wardens,  under  the  penalty 
of  6s.  8d.  No  Scotchman  to  be  taken  apprentice,  penalty  6s.  8d.  No 
one  to  weave  till  he  has  taken  oath  before  the  bishop's  officers  in  the 
city  court,  **  to  be  trewe,  and  trewely  to  occupy  and  use  lus  craft  to 
the  profet  of  the  oo'mon  people,  and  no  dissaite  to  use  in  his  craft, 
and  trewely  on  his  party  to  fulfill  his  ordonance  on  pain  of  xxs." 
Imprisonment  on  refiising  to  take  the  oaths.  Also  that  no  man  shall 
go  into  «  the  said  city,  to  desire  no  other  man,  customers,  or  werk 
from  him,"  penalty  3s.  4d.  to  the  bishop,  and  3s.  4d.  to  the  craft. — 
Willim  of  Nesse,  of  Framwellgate,  and  John  Frank,  of  Clayport,  first 
wardens.— -Exemplification  dated  zx^  die  Septr.  anno  &c.  13®.  In  the 
time  of  bishop  Booth,  the  bye-laws  and  ordinances  of  the  cordwainers 
were  exemplified  and  enrolled,  greatly  similar  to  those  of  the  weav- 
ers; dated  the  last  day  of  January,  1463.  Bishop  James  granted  a 
confirmation  thereof  by  letters  patent,  dated  27th  Sept.,  1582.  In 
the  time  of  Bishop  TunstaU,  the  bye-laws,  &c.,  of  the  goldamitJlL  ersft, 
plumber  craft,  pewterer  craft,  potter  craft,  glazier  craft,  and  painter 
craft,  were  confirmed  and  ratified  by  that  prelate ;  witnessed  by  Bobt 
Hyndmers,  chancellor,  22d  May,  in  the  third  year  of  his  translation. 
In  the  time  of  bishop  Filkington,  the  bye-laws,  &c.,  of  the  mercer 
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prelates  in  whose  time  they  were  respectiyely  institated, 
thns  obtaining  the  force  of  a  charter. 

The  city  continued  under  the  government  akeady 
mentioned,  until  Bishop  Pilkington  granted  the  bur- 
gesses a  charter  of  incorporation,  dated  Jan.  80, 1565, 
whereby  he  directed  that  all  persons  then  inhabiting, 
or  who  should  thereafter  from  time  to  time  become 
inhabitants  within  the  city  of  Durham,  and  Framwell- 
gate,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  should  become  one 
society  and  one  body  for  eyer,  and  have  a  perpetual 
succession ;  and  he  appointed  Christopher  Severties, 
one  of  the  citizens,  to  be  alderman  within  the  said 
city  of  Durham  and  Framwellgate,  to  govern  the  said 
city  and  Framwellgate  until  October  4,  then  next ; 
and  also  appointed  twelve  burgesses  to  be  assistants  to 
the  said  alderman ;  and  that  the  said  alderman  and 
assistants,  and  all  the  inhabitants  within  the  said  city 
of  Durham  and  Framwellgate,  should  be  incorporated 
by  the  name  of  "  alderman  and  burgesses  within  the 
city  of  Durham  and  Framwellgate,"  with  power  for 
the  same,  on  October  3,  yearly,  to  nominate  twelve 
other  discreet  citizens,  which  twenty-four  burgesses, 
on  October  4,  yearly,  to  name  one  of  the  same  so- 
ciety to  be  alderman  for  the  year  ensuing,  and  also 
twelve  assistant  burgesses,  the  alderman  being  sworn 
before  the  bishop  for  the  time  being,  or  his  chancellor; 
and  in  the  event  of  the  alderman  and  burgesses  not 
agreeing  in  the  choice  of  a  succeeding  alderman  before 
sunset  on  the  day  named,  then  the  election  to  be  made 
by  the  bishop,  or  his  chancellor.  Any  alderman  so  elect- 
ed refusing  to  accept  office,  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  poimds 
to  the  bishop,  and  a  like  sum  to  the  burgesses.  The 
charter  also  granted  power  to  the  aldermen  and  bur- 
gesses to  plead  and  be  impleaded,  and  to  have  a  com- 
mon seal ;  and  to  purchase  or  demise  manors,  lord- 
ships, and  goods  and  chattels,  as  well  real  as  personal, 
if  not  exceeding  the  annual  value  of  one  hundred 
marks.  The  alderman  and  twenty-four  assistant  bur- 
gesses were^mpowered  to  publish  laws,  statutes,  and 
ordinances  for  the  benefit  of  the  said  society,  in  case 
the  Bishop  of  Durham  did  not  prohibit  the  same ;  and 

craft  were  confirmed  and  ratified  by  that  prelate ;  witnessed  by  Robt 
Swift,  cbaaceUor,  6th  Oct.,  3d  of  Eliz. — In  the  time  of  bishop  James, 
the  bye-laws,  &c.,  of  those  professing  the  art  or  mystery  of  rough 
masons,  wallers,  slaters,  paviors,  tylers,  andplaisterers,  were  confirmed 
by  that  prelate,  the  21st  Jan.,  1609,  and  enrolled  the  13th  Sept.,  1615, 
in  the  Heralds  book«  by  Rich.  St.  George,  king  of  arms. — In  bishop 
Morton's  time,  a  charter  was  granted  to  the  rough  masons,  wallers, 
slaters,  payiors,  plaisterers,  and  bricklayers,  whereby  they  were  incor- 
porated and  made  a  body  politic,  by  the  name  of  wardens,  stewards, 
and  tearehers  of  the  company  of  free  masons,  rough  masons,  wallers, 
■laten,  pavion,  plaisterers,  and  bricklayers.    And  the  same  was  made 


to  hold  a  weekly  market  within  the  city  on  the  day 
before  the  Sabbath,  and  three  several  fairs  in  the  year, 
for  two  days  together  at  each  time,  viz.,  on  the  feast 
of  St.  Cuthbert  in  September,  the  feast  of  St  Cuth- 
bert  in  March,  and  on  Whit-Monday,  together  with  a 
court  of  piepowder  during  the  fairs ;  to  have  all  profito 
or  emoluments  for  holding  the  said  markets  or  fairs. 
The  constables  of  the  city  were  commanded  to  aid  and 
be  obedient  to  the  alderman.  It  was  also  ordained 
that  neither  the  alderman  nor  any  of  the  twelve 
assistant  burgesses,  whilst  in  office,  should  serre  anj 
nobleman  or  gentleman,  use  the  arms  or  wear  the 
badge  of  any  such  person,  unless  he  pleased,  or  should 
happen  to  be  retained  in  the  service  of  the  queen  or 
king  of  England,  or  the  Bishop  of  Durham  for 
the  time  being. 

The  city,  we  find,  continued  to  be  governed  under 
the  above  charter  until  1602,  when  a  more  ample  one 
was  granted  by  Bishop  Matthew,  constituting  the 
burgesses  and  inhabitants  one  body  politic  and  corpo- 
rate, consisting  of  a  mayor,  twelve  aldermen,  and 
commonalty,  to  continue  for  ever.  All  former  priTi- 
leges  were  granted  and  set  forth  more  specifically; 
Hugh  Wright  was  appointed  the  first  mayor,  *  to  con- 
tinue in  office  till  October  4,  next  foUowing,  and 
then  to  be  an  alderman  t  for  life,  to  supply  the  number 
of  twelve  without  any  election.  Bobert  Sureties, 
Bich.  Hutchinson,  £dw.  Wanless,  Wm.  Hall,  Jn. 
Farales,  Thos.  Pearson,  John  Wall,  Edw.  Taylor, 
Hugh  Hutchinson,  John  Heighington,  John  Pattinson, 
and  Bichard  Wright,  were  appointed  aldermen  for  life. 
They  were  directed  to  choose  yearly  twenty-four 
discreet  men  out  of  their  several  trades,  which,  with 
the  mayor  and  aldermen,  should  form  a  common  coun- 
cil for  the  said  city ;  and  on  October  4,  yearly,  to 
choose  a  mayor  from  the  body  of  the  said  aldermen, 
and  on  the  day  following  to  elect  two  seijeants.  Pen- 
alty for  non-acceptance  of  office,  not  to  exceed  twentj 
pounds,  to  be  levied  on  the  defaulter's  goods  and 
chattels,  or  committed  to  the  gaol  at  Durham  till  the 
same  is  paid — the  said  fine  to  be  applied  to  the  public 

patent ;  dated  the  16th  Apr.,  1638  ;  and  enroUed  in  the  close  rolls  of 
the  Chancery  at  Durham. — ^The  sadlcrs  haye  no  charter  or  confirma- 
tion, under  seal,  of  their  bye-laws ;  but  a  long  roll  of  orden  and  bye- 
laws,  signed  by  the  seyeral  members  as  they  are  admitted,  beginning 
28th  Feb.,  1628,  and  confirmed  by  the  whole  trade  4th  Feb.,  1688. 

*  The  word  mayor  has  been  yariously  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
the  British  mir^,  custodire,  to  keep  or  protect ;  from  the  Celtic  maer, 
or  mawr,  the  head  ruler ;  and  from  the  Teutonic  meyer,  a  lorer  of  might. 

t  The  office  of  alderman  is  first  mentioned  in  the  king's  writs  in 
1327.  In  early  times,  aldermen  in  Ijondon  were  proprietois  of  ward^ 
and  held  the  office  one  year ;  but,  in  1394,  it  was  made  penuanent 
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use  of  the  city.  The  corporation  thus  constituted 
were  authorised  to  make  laws  and  regulations  for  the 
better  goyemment  of  the  city,  the  holding  of  markets 
and  fairs,  regulating  their  several  trades  and  mysteries, 
and  for  preserving  and  managing  the  lands  and  posses- 
sions of  the  said  body;  and  confirmed  all  liberties,  free 
customs,  or  franchises  enjoyed  by  any  preceding  char- 
ter, or  by  means  of  any  custom  or  prescriptive  right 
whatsoever.  That  their  courts  shall  be  held  within 
the  city,  from  fifteen  days  to  fifteen  days,  to  hear  and 
determine  all  actions,  demands  and  quarrels  which 
might  arise  within  the  said  city  and  Framwellgate, 
and  to  have  equal  authority  within  their  precincts,  or 
any  other  court  of  the  county  palatine  of  Durham. 

Notwithstanding  the  preceding  charters,  the  bishops 
and  their  officers  or  lessees  continued  to  take  the  tolls 
and  dues  of  goods  coming  into  the  markets  within  the 
borough,  and  to  appoint  a  bailiff  of  the  borough  and 
clerk  of  the  market.  The  charter  of  Bishop  Mat- 
thew was  kept  in  force  until  an  order  was  made,  on 
August  25,  1684,  when  it  was  surrendered  under  the 
common  seal,  into  the  hands  of  the  bishop,  Nathaniel 
Crewe.  Some  few  months  previous  to  this  surrender, 
the  bishop  had  granted  a  new  charter  to  the  city, 
bearing  date  March  7 ;  but  on  account  of  some  want 
of  form  in  the  surrender  of  Matthew's  charter,  it  was 
deemed  illegal,  and  the  body  corporate  continued  to 
act  under  the  former  instrument,  imtil  the  year  1761. 

For  some  time,  it  appears,  that  several  innovations 
were  practiced  in  the  city,  by  persons  not  free  exercis- 
ing their  trades  within  the  liberties,  and  apprentices 
gaining  their  freedom  by  illicit  practices  of  the  several 
companies.  To  prevent  such  abuses,  the  corporate  body, 
on  November  8,  1728,  made  certain  bye-laws,  whereby 
a  fine  was  imposed  on  all  intruders  who  should  exer- 
cise their  trades  within  the  liberties,  of  twenty  shillings 
a-week,  so  long  as  they  continued  so  to  do  ;  and  or- 
dained that  the  mayor  should  hold  four  guild  days 
in  the  year,  at  three  of  which  every  person  claiming 
title  to  his  freedom  should  be  called  before  he  should 
be  admitted,  under  a  penalty  against  the  warden  of 
the  trade  of  thirty  pounds ;  also,  a  similar  penalty 
against  the  master,  should  the  apprentice  not  have 
served  seven  years,  and  thirty  pounds  against  the 
mayor  for  swearing  in  any  illegal  person. 

*  The  candidates  in  this  election  were  Ralph  Gowland,  Esq.,  of 
Durham,  then  migor  of  the  Durham  regiment  of  militia,  and  major- 
general  John  Lambton,  Esq.,  of  Harraton,  in  the  county  of  Durham. 
The  poU  continued  six  days ;  and  at  the  conclusion  the  numbers 
stood,  for  Mr.  Gowland  (including  the  215  occasional  freemen)  775, 
for  Mr.  Lambton  762 ;  so  that  Mr.  Qowland  was  returned  elected  with 


These  prudent  regulations,  however,  were  not  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  attempts  being  made  to  evade  them; 
and  in  the  year  1756,  an  experimental  freedom  was 
created,  to  try,  before  the  court  of  king's  bench,  the 
legality  of  the  bye-laws.  In  the  course  of  the  litiga- 
tion, it  was  concluded  from  a  portion  .of  the  evidence 
produced,  that  the  whole  of  the  ordinances  might  be 
set  aside,  and  a  number  of  freemen  admitted,  who 
might,  at  the  election  of  members  of  parliament,  ex- 
ercise the  right  of  voting,  and  thus  depreciate  the 
privileges  of  the  burgesses  who  had  acquired  their 
franchise  under  the  powers  of  the  chartered  incorpo- 
ration. This  project  was  played  off  in  the  year  1761, 
and  threw  the  whole  city  into  confusion,  creating 
such  a  division  in  the  corporate  body,  that  they  re- 
fused to  join  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  their 
charter. 

Hitherto  the  orders  and  bye-laws  had  been  observed, 
until  the  Idth  October,  a  short  time  after  the  death 
of  Henry  Lambton,  Esq.,  one  of  the  members  of  par- 
liament for  the  city,  when  the  mayor,  with  some  of  the 
aldermen  and  common-council,  made  an  order  or  bye- 
law  to  repeal  or  make  void  a  former  regulation,  thereby 
altering  the  manner  of  admitting  freemen.  Under  this 
new  ordinance  on  November  2,  in  the  same  year,  about 
264  persons  were  admitted  to  the  freedom,  notwith- 
standing the  objections  of  several  wardens  of  different 
companies ;  and  at  the  election  of  a  member  for  the 
city  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Lambton,  which  began  on  the 
7th  December,  215  persons  so  called  on  the  2d  Nov., 
were  admitted  to  poll  as  freemen  of  the  city.*  The 
members  of  the  incorporated  body  being  thus  thrown 
into  distraction  by  this  strange  proceeding,  suffered 
their  charter  to  be  vacated.  The  city  remained  in  this 
predicament,  until  the  2d  October,  1780.  A  petition 
had  been  presented  to  Bishop  Trevor  for  a  new  char- 
ter, but  that  prelate  dying  before  the  matter  was 
proceeded  in,  the  application  was  renewed  to  his  suc- 
cessor. 

The  charter  granted  to  the  city  by  Bishop  Egerton, 
is  a  clear  and  ably  drawn  up  document.  John  Drake 
Bainl)ridge  is  appointed  '*  the  first  and  modem  mayor 
of  the  city  of  Durham  and  Framwellgate  ;*'  the  said 
John  Drake  Bainbridge  and  our  trusty  and  well- 
beloved  Thomas  Bainbridge,  Kalph  Bowser,  Joseph 

a  majority  of  twenty- three  votes.  But  upon  a  petition  by  Mr.  Lamb- 
ton, the  House  of  Commons,  on  Tuesday,  May  11,  1762,  resolved 
that  the  216  made  or  pretended  to  be  made  free,  had  no  right  to  vote, 
and  that  General  Lambton  was  duly  elected :  on  a  division  of  the 
house,  the  numbers  were,  88  for,  and  72  against^migority  for  Mr. 
Lambton,  16. 
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Aire  J,  Bichard  ShutUeworth,  John  Hall,  John  Lowther, 
Wm.  Kirton,  John  Starforth,  Thos.  Dunn,  Christopher 
Hopper,  John  Potts,  and  William  Archer,  to  be  the 
first  and  modem  aldermen  of  the  said  city,  to  continue 
in  office  during  their  natural  lives ;  that  the  said 
mayor  and  aldermen  to  elect  twenty-four  other  per- 
sons, discreet  and  honest  men,  residing  and  inhabiting 
within  the  said  city  of  Durham  and  Framwellgate,  the 
whole  of  whom  to  form  the  common-council;  the 
mayor  to  be  elected  from  the  aldermen  aimually,  and 
the  twenty-four  for  the  same  period,  being  two  approved 
persons  from  each  of  the  separate  arts,  mysteries,  and 
faculties;  that  the  mayor  named  and  elected,  before  he 
be  admitted  to  the  execution  of  his  office,  shall  take  his 
corporal  oath*  before  the  Bishop  of  Durham  for  the 
time  being,  or  in  the  absence  of  the  bishop,  before  the 
chancellor  of  the  said  county  palatine,  and  the  aldermen 
and  every  person  elected  of  the  common  council 
shall  be  sworn  before  the  mayor,  or,  in  his  absence, 
before  four  of  the  aldermen.  Any  one  refusing  to 
accept  office  as  mayor,  alderman,  or  conmion  council- 
man,  shall  be  subjected  to  a  fine  not  exceeding 
one  hundred  pounds.  That  the  corporate  body  shall 
have  power  to  elect  a  recorder,  town- clerk,  and  ser- 
jeants-at-mace,  to  make  such  laws  as  to  them  shall 
seem  necessary  for  the  good  government  of  the  city  ; 
for  the  regulation  of  markets,  marts,  and  fairs ;  and 
for  declaring  after  what  manner  and  order  the  mayor, 
aldermen  and  commonalty,  and  all  other  the  ministers, 
officers,  and  artificers,  inhabitants  and  residents  within 
the  city  of  Durham  and  Framwellgate,  with  their  ser- 
vants and  apprentices,  in  their  several  offices,  func- 
tions, mysteries,  arts  and  businesses,  within  the  city 
and  liberties  of  the  same,  for  the  time  being,  shall 
conduct  and  employ  themselves,  and  otherwise,  for  the 
more  public  good  and  good  rule  of  the  city  of  Durham 
and  Framwellgate  aforesaid ;  and  such  laws  being  de- 
clared and  established,  offenders  against  the  same  to 
be  subject  to  fine  or  imprisonment.  The  rights  and 
privileges  of  former  charters  were  confirmed  and  con- 
tinued to  the  corporate  body ;  the  document  was  wit- 
nessed by  "  the  Hon.  Edward  Willis,  our  chancellor  of 
Durham.     Given  at  our  castle  of  Durham  this  second 


*  The  form  of  the  oath  was  as  follows : — "  I  shall  truth  and  faith 
bear  to  our  sovereign  lord  the  king's  majesty,  his  heirs  and  succes- 
sors kings  and  queens  of  England,  and  to  the  lord  Bishop  of  Durham, 
and  his  successors  bishops  of  Durham,  and  all  such  acts  and  orders 
as  I  shall  consent  and  agree  to  be  made,  shall  be  for  the  common- 
wealth of  the  city  of  Durham  and  Framwellgate ;  and  shall  at  no 
time  or  times  hereafter  go  about  to  make  any  private  orders  against 
the  privileges  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  nor  for  the  only  profit  of 


day  of  October,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  the  reign  of 
our  sovereign  lord  George  the  Third,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  king, 
defender  of  the  faith,  and  so  forth ;  and  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty,  of 
our  consecration  the  twenty-fifth,  and  of  our  transla- 
tion to  the  See  of  Durham,  the  tenth.''  This  charter 
continued  in  force  for  the  government  of  the  city, 
until  the  passing  of  the  municipal  reform  bill. 

The  granting  of  a  charter  appears  to  have  been 
regarded  by  the  citizens  as  an  event  of  no  slight  im- 
portance. This  was  still  further  increased  by  the 
different  imposing  ceremonials  observed  on  such 
occasions,  which,  together  with  the  various  insignia  of 
office  exhibited  in  public  procession,  presented  a 
spectacle  calculated  to  render  the  scene  of  much 
interest  to  the  spectator.  The  ceremony  of  granting 
the  last-named  charter  at  Durham  castle,  on  the 
2nd  of  October,  1780,  is  thus  described  : — The 
members  of  the  new  corporation  being  assem- 
bled in  the  breakfast  room,  were  introduced  by  his 
lordship's  secretary.  The  several  petitions  were  pre- 
sented, and  the  solicitor  delivered  the  draft  of  ttie 
new  charter,  approved  by  the  bishop's  attorney-general. 
The  exemplification  laid  on  a  velvet  cushion,  was  signed 
and  sealed ;  then  delivered  to  the  mayor  by  the  bishop, 
wishing  prosperity  to  the  new  corporation ;  the  mayor 
received  it  on  bended  knee.  The  corporation  thus 
created,  the  mayor,  aldermen,  recorder,  and  town-clerk 
put  on  their  gowns,  and  the  mayor  kneeling  took  the 
oath,  after  him  the  aldermen ;  &c.,  and  the  bishop 
attested  the  entry  of  the  oaths  in  the  corporation  book. 
The  corporation,  &c.,  were  then  regaled,  the  freemen 
were  entertained  in  the  great  hall,  the  fountains  in  the 
great  court  ran  with  liquor  for  the  populace.  The 
mayor  delivered  the  charter  to  the  recorder,  and  he  to 
the  town-clerk,  when  they  moved  in  procession ;  the 
constables,  wardens  of  the  companies,  the  flags  and 
banners  of  the  companies,  city  music,  drums,  Serjeants 
at  mace,  the  town-clerk's  clerk  with  the  corporation 
book,  &c.,  the  town-clerk  bearing  the  charter  on  a 
velvet  cushion,  on  his  left  the  secretary  with  the  peti- 
tions, on  his  right  the  solicitor  with  the  draft  of  the 

myself,  nor  of  any  other  private  person  or  persons ;  or  consent  or 
agree  unto  the  same :  and  also,  I  shaU  at  all  and  every  time  and  times 
hereafter,  go  about  by  word,  will,  and  consent,  well  and  truly  to 
execute  every  point,  article,  and  agreement  contained  in  this  corpora- 
tion, to  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  commonalty  of  the  said  city  of 
Durham  and  Framwellgate  granted  to  my  power,  and  I  shall  keep  my 
lord's  counsel,  my  fellows,  and  my  own,  so  help  me  God,  and  by  the 
contents  of  this  book." 
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charter ;  the  mayor,  the  recorder,  aldermen  two  and 
two,  inferior  officers,  &c.  Having  arrived  at  the  Town- 
hall  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  the  mayor 
received  the  charter,  and  in  a  short  speech  congratu- 
lated the  citizens,  who  answered  with  repeated  hnzzas. 
The  secretary  then  addressed  the  citizens,  expressing 
his  lordship's  joy  in  restoring  to  them  their  ancient 
franchises  and  privileges,  which  was  received  with  loud 
acclamations ;  after  which,  the  charter  was  read  aloud, 
and  the  recorder  made  a  short  oration  on  the  duty  of 
the  citizen,  which  was  received  with  the  like  expres- 
sions of  popular  applause.  After  the  members  of  the 
corporation  had  signed  the  book  and  deposited  the 
charter,  the  rest  of  the  day  was  devoted  to  festivity 
and  rejoicing. 

Processions  connected  with  the  trades  and  fraterni- 
ties of  the  city  were  also  of  frequent  occurrence,  and 
with  them  were  associated  all  the  imposing  rites  and 
ceremonials  of  a  religion  which  has  ever  sought  to  ad- 
dress itself  to  the  senses  and  the  imagination.  How 
striking  must  have  been  the  spectacle  "  in  this  quaint 
old  city,  as  the  assembly  passed  along  its  streets,  cro- 
zier  and  mitre,  and  image  and  shrine  glittering  in  the 
eyes  of  the  devout  and  admiring  crowd !"  Such  exhi- 
bitions are  thus  graphically  described  by  the  Bev.  Mr. 
Kaine: — "  Annual  processions  were  made  by  the  prior 
and  convent  on  St.  Mark's  day  to  the  church  of  Hil- 
lary, in  the  North  Bailey;  on  Monday,  in  Ascension 
week,  to  St  Oswald's;  on  Tuesday,  to  St. Margaret's; 
and  on  Wednesday,  to  St.  Nicholas' ;  in  each  of  which 
churches  was  a  sermon  preached  by  one  of  the  monks 
to  the  assembled  laity.  On  Ascension  day  itself  there 
was  another  procession,  which  far  surpassed  those 
above-mentioned  in  pomp  and  splendour.  Two  cros- 
ses, one  of  solid  gold,  with  a  staff  of  silver,  and  the 
ether  of  silver  double  gilt,  having  a  staff  of  wood,  led 
the  way.  Then  came  the  precious  banner  of  St. 
Cuthbert,  which  waved  over  the  heads  of  kings  and 
nobles  tipon  many  a  well-fought  battle-field,  and  has 
invariably  brought  home  with  it  victory.  The  prior, 
generally  an  aged  man,  advanced  next  in  the  proces- 
sion, bearing  a  cope,  so  heavy  from  its  embroidery,  as 
to  require  the  support  of  attendant  esquires.  The 
crosier  in  his  hand  was  of  silver,  double  gilt,  and  the 
mitre  upon  his  head  was  splendid  with  decorations. 
The  shrine  of  the  venerable  Bede  next  succeeded,  sup- 
ported by  four  monks  ;  and  other  monks  in  succession, 
bore  a  statue  of  King  Oswald,  of  silver,  double  gilt ; 
the  cross  of  Margaret,  the  sainted  Queen  of  Scotland, 
and  other  reliques  and  banners,  in  a  long  and  silent 
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line  of  stately  magnificence.  The  procession  left  the 
church  by  the  north  doorway,  crossed  the  churchyard, 
went  down  Dun  Cow-lane,  and  along  the  North  Bailey 
to  the  Abbey  gate,  returning  to  the  church  through 
the  cloisters.  Like  processions,  and  with  the  same 
accompaniments,  were  made  on  Whit  Sunday  and 
Trinity  Sunday;  and  on  Corpus  Christi  day,  the 
church  and  the  town  united  in  a  solemn  procession  of 
a  somewhat  different  nature.  The  banners  belonging 
to  the  various  guilds  and  fraternities  of  the  citizens 
were  brought  to  the  cathedral  yard,  and  arranged  in  a 
line  to  the  west  side  of  the  foot-path  extending  from 
the  north  door  of  the  church  to  the  opening  which 
commimicates  with  the  banks  at  the  end  of  the  gram- 
mar school,  then  called  Windy-hole  Gate,  a  more 
appropriate  name,  which  it  has  since  lost.  On  the 
eastern  side  of  the  foot-path  were  arranged,  in  a  cor- 
responding line,  the  lighted  torches,  which,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  time,  were  appropriated  to  these 
banners.  The  Corpus  Christi  shrine,  belonging  to  the 
church  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  containing  the  consecrated 
elements,  was  then  brought  into  the  church-yard  from 
the  city  by  four  priests,  and  when  it  had  proceeded  a 
few  paces  beyond  the  end  of  the  present  grammar 
school,  it  was  met  by  the  prior  and  convent,  attended 
as  on  Ascension  day,  and  was  carried  into  the  church, 
accompanied  by  the  banners  and  torches  we  have  men- 
tioned. After  divine  service  in  the  choir,  a  proces- 
sion of  the  whole  congregation,  lay  and  clerical,  was 
made  around  the  shrine  of  St.  Cuthbert,  and  then  the 
townsmen  departed  with  their  idol,  and  laid  it  up  in 
the  vestry  of  St  Ilificholas,  until  it  should  be  again 
wanted  in  the  annual  solemnity  in  which  it  enacted  so 
conspicuous  a  part." 

Having  so  far  treated  of  the  early  history  and  gov- 
ernment of  the  place,  we  proceed  to  a  notice  of  the 
town  under  its  present  aspect. 

The  city  stands  on  a  high  rocky  peninsula,  formed  by 
a  remarkable  bend  of  the  river;  and  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  Durham,  Hegge  has  whimsically  compared  it 
to  the  form  of  a  crab,  the  Market-place  represent- 
ing the  body,  and  the  streets  the  claws.  The  promon- 
tory or  peninsula  on  which  the  ancient  portion  of  the 
town  stands,  is  about  800  yards  long,  and  measuring 
from  a  sort  of  isthmus  250  yards  from  bank  to  bank. 
Across  this  isthmus  are  thrown  the  lofty  keep  and  wall 
of  the  castle  and  palace  of  the  old  bishops-counts- 
palatine,  now  converted  to  the  uses  of  the  university 
of  Durham.  At  each  end  of  this  line  of  defence, 
the  central  ridge  sinks  towards  the  river,  and  the 
o3 
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two  ancient  bridges  of  Elvet  and  Framwellgate  lead 
eastwards  and  westwards  to  the  suburbs  bearing 
those  names.  The  Town-hall,  Market-place,*  and  the 
central  parts  of  the  city,  are  divided  from  the  sub- 
urbs by  the  river,  and  are  placed  close  north  of  and 
beneath  the  castle  and  palace.  South  of  these  struc- 
tures, and  therefore  within  the  peninsula,  stand  the 
cathedral,  the  college,  two  parish  churches,  and  a  street 
called  the  Bailey,  in  the  name  and  position  of  which 
are  preserved  the  line  of  the  ancient  Wall  and  outer 
court  of  the  episcopal  quarter.  Near  the  two  bridges, 
the  city  and  suburbs  descend  to  the  water  side.  The 
river  banks,  both  on  and  opposite  the  peninsula, 
except  near  the  bridges,  are  free  from  buildings;  and 
though  high  and  abrupt,  are  planted  with  large  trees, 
and  laid  out  in  gardens,  greensward,  and  public  walks, 
which  are  maintained  and  laid  open  by  the  dean  and 
chapter;  and  a  park,  without  any  expense  to  the  pub- 
lic, is  thus  provided  for  the  health  and  recreation  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  "Wear  is  crossed  by  a  third  or 
Prebend's-bridge,  which  •  springs  from  the  south-west- 
em  comer  of  the  peninsula,  and  thus  leads  direct  from 
the  cathedral  precincts  to  Elvet  banks  and  the  open 
country.  There  are  three  mill-dams  upon  the  river  in 
o^r  near  the  city:  one  under  the  cathedral,  400  yards 
above  Framwellgate-bridge;  a  second,  100  yards  be- 
low that  bridge;  and  a  third,  1,500  yards  lower  down, 
at  Kepyer  Hospital.  The  height  of  these  dams  is  four, 
five,  and  seven  feet,  respectively. 

*  A  flight  of  steps  leads  from  the  north-west  comer  of  the  Market- 
place, by  the  New-place  to  the  factory  house ;  and  these  are  said  to 
be  the  stairs  by  which  the  Archbishop  of  York  escaped  from 
the  fury  of  the  mob,  in  1283. 

f  In  1791,  the  old  gateway,  called  Claypath-gate,  a  weak  single  arch 
of  stone  and  rubble,  which  stood  near  the  east  end  of  St.  Nicholas' 
church,  with  some  adjoining  shops  and  houses,  were  removed.  There 
was  a  foot  passage  on  the  east  side. 

X  The  celebrity  to  which  Stephen  Kemble  attained  on  the  stage, 
though  vastly  inferior  to  that  which  attended  the  career  of  other 
members  of  this  remarkable  family,  was  suificient  to  establish  his 
claim  to  be  regarded  as  an  actor  of  considerable  merit.  He  was  the 
son  of  Koger  Kemble,  a  country  manager,  and  was  bom  at  Kingston, 
Herefordshire,  May  8,  1768,  on  the  very  night  on  which  his  mother 
played  the  part  of  Anne  Bullen  in  Henry  VIII.  After  receiving  a 
suitable  education,  Stephen  was  placed  with  Mr.  Gibbs,  a  surgeon  of 
eminence  in  Coventry ;  but  the  reminiscences  of  the  fascinations 
attending  the  profession  of  his  parents,  proved  too  powerful ;  and, 
after  a  service  of  two  years,  he  attached  himself  to  the  stage,  and  ran 
through  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  attending  th€f  career  of  a  provincial 
actor.  About  this  time  his  sister,  Mrs.  Siddons,  had  taken  that  posi- 
tion on  the  stage  which  has  never  since  been  equalled,  and  was 
nightly  drawing  overflowing  houses  atDrury-lane.  The  rival  house, 
Covent  Garden,  was  anxious  to  secure  the  services  of  her  brother,  of 
whose  talent  as  an  actor  favourable  reports  had  been  received ;  and  a 
liberal  offer  was  forwarded  to  Stephen,  who  was  then  engaged  at 
Edinburgh.    Stephen  Kemble  made  his  first  appearance  at  Covent 


Adopting  this  description,  the  city  will  then  be  com- 
posed of  three  great  divisions.  Of  these,  the  central 
is  built  upon  the  high  ridge  extending  northwards  from 
the  Market-place,  and  is  known  as  Claypath,  formerly 
called  Clayport,+  and  St.  Giles's-gate,  or  Gilly-gate,  a 
street  of  1,500  yards  in  length,  falling  each  way  to- 
wards the  upper  and  lower  Wear,  and  distant  from  that 
river  from  100  to  300  yards.  The  railway  station  lies 
in  this  quarter,  and  east  of  it  is  the  modem  colliery 
village  of  New  Durham.  The  eastern  division  of  the 
city  is  in  the  suburb  of  Elvet,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Wear.  It  is  composed  of  New  and  Old  Elvet,  two 
main  streets  that  converge  upon  the  bridge,  which 
springs  from  their  junction  in  the  middle  of  a  sharp 
bend  in  the  river.  New  Elvet  turns  south  from  the 
end  of  the  bridge,  and  ascends  rather  steeply  till  it 
divides  into  Church-street,  leading  to  the  great  south 
turnpike  road,  and  Hallgarth-street,  turning  to  the 
south-east,  and  joining  the  Stockton  road;  at  the 
end  of  this  street  is  a  lofty  conical  eminence,  called 
Mont'joye.  Old  Elvet  proceeds  direct  from  the  bridge 
eastwards,  leading  to  the  gaol  and  county  courts,  and 
^o  the  convenient  portion  of  groimd  upon  which 
Durham  races  are  annually  held.  The  western  divi- 
sion is  the  suburb  usually  called  the  borough  of 
Framwellgate.  Its  main  streets  radiate  from  its 
bridge:  South-street  running  southwards  along  the 
west  bank  of  the  river,  and  terminating  by  the  Grove, 
the  seat  of  the  late  Stephen  George  Kemble,  Esq. ;  t 

Garden  in  1783,  in  the  part  of  Othello  ;  but  his  performance,  though 
far  from  contemptible,  was  completely  eclipsed  by  the  splendid  his- 
trionic talent  of  his  relatives,  Mrs.  Siddons  and  John  Kemble,  both  of 
whom  had  been  secured  at  Dniry-lane  by  Sheridan.  Stephen's  pro- 
fessional career  in  London  was  consequently  brief.  He  starred  on 
the  provincial  boards  till  such  time  as  he  became  manager  of  the 
theatres  of  Durham,  Newcastle,  and  Edinburgh.  In  1805,  he  retired 
into  private  life  ;  but  in  1817,  he  was  induced  to  become  manager  of 
Drury-lane,  and  such  had  become  the  obesity  of  this  great  actor,  that 
as  an  additional  attraction,  he  was  announced  to  play  Falstaff  without 
stuffing.  Mr.  Kemble  soon  afterwards  finally  left  the  stage,  and  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  elegant  ease  and  retirement  at  Durham. 
He  died  June  6,  1822,  and  his  remains  were  interred  in  the  chapel  of 
the  Nine  Altars,  in  the  cathedral.  Mr.  Kemble  was  deservedly  held 
in  great  esteem  by  the  leading  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood.  He  was 
a  sterling  if  not  a  showy  actor,  and  an  admirable  reader.  Sheridan, 
who  himself  excelled  so  much  as  an  orator,  considered  Kemble  as  the 
best  declaimer  he  had  ever  heard  on  or  off  the  stage.  During  the 
residence  of  Kemble  at  Durham  his  time  was  much  occupied  in  read- 
ing with  the  sons  of  the  principal  gentlemen  of  the  district.  Kemble 
principally  excelled  in  the  old  men,  both  of  tragedy  and  comedy.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  fond  of  personating  Hamlet,  even  when  he 
weighed  eighteen  stone ;  on  which  a  ludicrous  caricature  likeness  was 
published  with  the  line, — *'  Oh !  that  this  too,  too  solid  flesh  would 
melt!"  inscribed  beneath  it.  He  was  possessed  of  considerable 
literary  talents,  having  written  various  addresses,  songs,  &c.,  which 
appeared  from  time  to  time  in  different  joumals :  he  also  published 
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Milbumgate  and  Framwellgate  running  northwards, 
at  some  little  distance  from  the  river;  and  Crossgate, 
Alergate,  and  the  New  North-road*  lying  between 
them.  Two  small  brooks,  St.  Margaret's  Beck  and 
the  Clock-mill  Beck,i  descend  on  each  side  of 
Crossgate,  and  reach  the  river  above  and  below  the 
bridge. 

The  municipal  area  of  the  city  of  Durham  contains 
1,260  acres ;  and  under  the  recent  control  of  the  com- 
missioners of  the  city  there  were  between  five  and 
six  miles  of  public  way.  A  small  portion  of  the 
carriage  ways  are  Macadamized,  another  portion 
paved  with  Aberdeen  granite,  and  the  footh-paths  are 
either  laid  with  freestone   or  Caithness  flags.     The 

**0de8»  Lyrical  Ballads,  and  Poems/'  8yo.,  1809,  with  a  portrait ;  and 
produced  two  dramatic  pieces,  called  the  **  New  Inn,"  and  "  Flodden 
Field."  Indeed,  he  was  a  man  of  general  information,  and  a  learned 
and  entertaining  companion.  In  person,  he  was  about  fire  feet  nine 
inches  in  height :  his  countenance  strongly  resembled  that  of  his  in- 
comparable sister,  and  his  figure  in  his  youth  (on  dit)  that  of  his 
brother  John.  Latterly,  he  was  immensely  fat :  a  circumstance 
which  has  given  rise  to  numerous  anecdotes,  proving  that,  like  Fal- 
stafi^  "  he  was  not  only  witty  himself,  but  the  occasion  of  wit  in 
others."  Mrs.  Kemble  (formerly  Miss  Satchell)  was  an  excellent 
actress,  and  a  great  favourite  with  the  audiences  of  Durham,  and  else- 
where ;  and  her  performance  of  Yarico  elicited  from  the  poet  Bums 
a  well-known  complimentary  stanza. 

*  A  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Durham  and  the  neighbourhood 
was  held  in  the  Town-hall,  on  the  24th  October,  1828,  for  consider- 
ing a  plan  to  improve  the  great  north  road  between  Framwellgate 
toll-bar  and  the  north  end  of  Framwellgate-bridge.  The  meeting 
was  addressed  by  Dr.  Fenwick,  who  stated  that  a  plan  was  in  con- 
templation to  change  the  line  of  the  great  north  road,  so  as  to  avoid 
the  city  of  Durham  altogether.  It  was  intended  that  the  road  should 
turn  off  at  a  short  distance  from  the  city,  and  go  across  the  country 
by  Durham  Moor  Houses  and  Neville's  Cross  to  Farewell  Hall,  a 
measure  which,  if  carried  into  effect,  woidd  greatly  deteriorate  the 
value  of  property,  and  do  incalcidable  injury  to  the  city  of  Durham; 
therefore,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  inhabitants  to  look  to  their  own 
interests,  and  by  making  such  improvements  in  the  present  road  as 
were  inracticable,  hold  out  an  inducement  for  the  continuation  of  the 
road  through  the  city.  Kesolutions  were  passed,  approving  of  the 
suggestions  for  removing  the  houses  at  the  north  end  of  Framwellgate- 
bridge,  and  carrying  a  road  across,  to  rejoin  the  road  again  a  short 
distance  from  the  toll-bar.  This  was  put  into  execution,  and  is  one 
of  the  greatest  city  improvementB^effected  by  the  trustees. 

t  Beck,  a  common  term  in  the  northern  districts,  for  a  small  stream, 
rivulet,  or  brook. 

X  The  yearly  value  of  all  the  Entercommon  Groimds,  within  the 
constablery  of  Framwellgate,  as  they  were  at  a  general  meeting  upon 
the  Perambidation  Day,  in  the  monthof  May,  a.d.,  1667,  agreed  upon, 
as  well  by  the  several  owners  and  occupiers  thereof^  as  by  the  several 
burgesses  and  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Durham  and  Framwellgate, 
and  the  two  baileys,  then  present,  and  consenting  and  approving 
thereof;  and  according  to  which  rate,  they  are  to  pay  yearly  for  win- 
ter freeing  of  their  said  Enterconmions. 

No,  of  Yearly 

Acres,   Value, 

A.  ^     £.  s. 

5  0      4    0 

6  0      6    0 
6  0      5    0 


Ovmers  or  Pos»e»»on, 


Names  of  Closes, 


town  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  the  water  supplied  by 
a  public   company. 

The  city  consists  of  three  manors,  viz.,  the  Bishop's 
Manor,  comprehending  the  city  liberties  and  the  Bailey, 
which  are  held  by  the  bishop  by  the  service  of  castle- 
guard  ;  the  manor  held  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter, 
comprising  the  barony  and  borough  of  Elvet,  Cross- 
gate,  and  South-street;  and  the  manor  of  Gilligate> 
formerly  belonging  to  Kepier  Hospital.  The  borough 
of  Framwellgate!  is  also  incorporated  with  the  city. 

The  subjects,  however,  which  first  naturally  attract 
attention  are  the  cathedral,  the  castle,  and  those  edi- 
fices for  which  this  interesting  city  has  so  long  been 
celebrated. 


JohnBellyorWiU.Johnson  Gilbert  Knowles, 

Hugh  Stott,  WeU  Qose, 

yfm,  Johnson  &  M.  Comer    Body  Makers'  Close, 


Ovoners  or  Possessors, 

Mr.  Thomas  Mascall, 

Thomas  WardeU, 
John  Stott, 
William  Blackett, 
William  Johnson, 
Ralph  Taylor, 
Timothy  Stott, 
Chris.  Shacklock, 
Robert  Newby, 
Mr.  Jno.  Hutchinson, 
Mr.  Chris.  Mickleton, 
Ralph  Harrison, 
Cuth.  Bambrig, 
Thos.  Richar£on, 
John  Catcheside, 
Mrs.  Hutchinson, 

Richard  Wiseman, 

Mr.  Jno.  Mickleton, 
Mr.  Geo.  Parkinson, 

John  Wilkinson, 

Hen.  Kirkhouse, 
Geor  ge  Crozier, 

John  Richardson, 

Thomas  Stott, 
Nicholas  Byerly  and 

Jane  Forcer, 
Henry  Mallum, 
Thos.  Emmerson, 
Geo.  Nicholson, 
John  Stoddart, 
William  Teasdale, 
Mr.  Geo.  Kirkby, 


) 


Names  of  Closes, 

j  West  Sheriff  Meadows, 
)     one.  part  thereof^ 

Piper  Close, 

John  Stott's  3  closes, 

I  Shaw  Wood, 

Stoney  Close, 

Priest  Park, 

Windy  Hills, 

Howie  Croft, 

Low  Windy  Hills, 

Bam  Close  &  Peth  Head, 

Bam  Garth, 

Chappie  Garth  &  Close, 

Banby's  Close, 

Spittle  Close, 

Brawdon  ah,  Brybum, 
i  White  Smocks  ais.  Well ) 
\     Spring  House,  ( 

Carr  Houses, 

West  Wastes  &  Stank  Ho., 
I  Round  aose  &  White  ) 
(     Leazes,  { 

Burham  Moor  House, 

Cater  House, 

{Bensham's  House  three  \ 
Closes  &  also  the  west  > 
Rough  Pasture,  ) 

Lyngy  House, 

j  Hartside  Front  Close,      \ 


The  Grassman, 


John  Buck, 
Robt.  Stelling, 
Mr.  Blackstone, 


Sniperly  ah,  Sleperly, 
£ane  Houses, 
Strait  Stirrups, 
Findon  HiU  Side, 
Ibidem, 
WeU  Field, 
The  last  seven  axe  in  Witten. 
Intack, 

LOW  BRASSIBE. 

Red  House. 

Chr.  Warden's  Closes, 

Broom  Park, 


No,  of  Yearhf 

Acres, 

Value, 

A.  R. 

£.  6. 

4  0 

8  0 

6  0 

8  0 

8  0 

10  0 

6  0 

2  2 

2  10 

2  2 

4  10 

4  0 

2  10 

3  10 

1  0 

1  0 

10  0 

11  0 

0  2 

0  10 

3  0 

2  10 

1  2 

2  0 

4  0 

3  10 

25  0 

18  0 

18  0 

16  0 

30  0 

26  10 

21  0 

16  0 

60  0 

18  0 

14  0 

14  0 

12  0 

12  0 

6  0 

10  0 

8  0 

9  0 

6  0 
3  0 

12  0 

10  0 

10  0 

20  0 

14  0 

7  0 

7  0 

6  0 

5  0 

4  0 

3  0 

12  0 

8  0 

10    0 


14  0  7  10 
6  0  8  0 
4  0      0    0 


Signed  bt 


/.  Beffs  M8S,] 


Jas.  Mickleton, 
Georse  Parkinson, 
Chr.  Mickleton, 
Jno.  Richardson, 
Jno.  Hutchinson, 
Robt.  Newby, 
Hugh  Stott, 


£294  10 

His 

Thos.  T  WardeU, 

Mark. 
'Hmothy  Stott, 
John  Wilkinson, 

The  Mark  of 
Thomas  H  Holmea 
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MONASTERY  AND  CATHEDRAL. 

On  which  Bide  soever  the  visitor  approaches  Durham, 
the  most  prominent  object  which  greets  his  sight,  is 
the  cathedral,  standing  aloft  in  majestic  grandeur 
upon  the  bold  promontary  on  which,  as  before  described, 
this  noble  structure  is  erected.  The  appearance  of 
this  stately  building,  which  has  witnessed  so  many 
changes,  and  with  whose  past  histoiy  such  important 
associations  are  connected,  naturally  inspires  a  senti- 
ment of  respect  and  admiration  in  the  mind  of  even 
tJie  least  enthusiastic  ;  and  but  few  persons  can  walk 
through  its  cloistered  aisles  without  experiencing  a 
feeling  nearly  akin  to  religious  veneration.  As  a 
description  of  the  origin  of  this  rich  and  interesting 
church  is  succinctly  given  in  the  memoirs  of  its  bishops, 
which  the  reader  will  find  under  the  head  of  "  General 
History,"  commencing  at  page  25,  any  lengthened 
notice  in  this  place  is  therefore  unnecessary. 

On  the  first  institution  of  this  establishment  it  may, 
however,  be  observed,  that  it  was  served  by  a  secular 
clergy,  who  are  said  to  have  been  governed  by  a  pro- 
vost. Bishop  Walcher  first  projected  the  introduction 
of  regular  canons  into  the  church,  but  did  not  live  to 
effect  the  changes  he  had  contemplated,  but  which 
were  afterwards  carried  into  execution  by  his  succes- 
sor, William  de  Carilepho,  in  the  year  J  083,  aided  by 
the  power  of  the  crown  and  the  influence  of  the  see  of 
Rome. 

Carilepho  applied  to  Pope  Gregory  VII.  for  his 
precept  or  license,  on  which  he  grounded  his  charter, 
thereby  declaring  he  granted  the  same  by  the  conmiand 
and  counsel  of  the  holy  see,  and  that  the  king  was 
present  at  the  time  of  making  thereof ;  and  ordained 
that  all  future  priors  of  the  church  at  Durham  should 
possess  the  liberties,  dignities,  and  honours  of  abbots, 
with  the  abbot's  seat  in  the  choir  of  the  church ;  and 
to  hold  all  their  lands,  churches,  and  possessions  in 
their  own  hands  and  free  disposition,  so  as  the  revenues 
thereof  might  thereby  be  increased  as  much  as  possible, 
exempted  from  royal  customs.  He  obtained  the  king's 
diploma  to  maintain  and  support  his  charter,  dated  in 
the  year  1084,  establishing  the  removal  of  the  secular 
(^lergy  from  his  episcopal  chm-ch,  and  translating 
thither  monks  from  Jarrow  and  Wearmouth  monas- 
teries of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine ;  by  which  in- 
strument the  king  ordained,  that  all  priors  of  that 
monastery  should  possess  the  same  liberties,  customs, 
dignities,  and  honours  as  abbots;  to  hold  the  left  hand 
seat  in  the  choir ;  have  full  power  of  appointing  and 


removing  officers  of  the  church,  similar  to  the  autho- 
rity of  a  dean;  have  the  first  place  and  voice  after  the 
bishop;  when  in  chapter,  the  first  voice  in  all  elections 
to  the  see ;  and  whatever  dignities  and  honours  the 
dean  of  York  held,  inferior  to  the  archbishop,  but  supe- 
rior to  the  archdeacon,  the  prior  of  Durham  should 
equally  hold  in  inferiority  to  his  prelate,  but  in  supe- 
riority of  the  archdeacon.  Fall  jurisdiction  over 
all  their  churches  was  given  to  the  monastery  by 
the  bishop;  and  in  the  year  1094  he  decreed,  that 
the  priors  should  for  ever  be  archdeacons  of  the 
whole  diocese  of  Durham*  vicars  general,  and 
officials. 

After  having  ejected  from  his  church  the  clergy 
whom  he  found  within  its  walls,  on  account  of  their 
irregular  lives,  ostensibly  professing  the  rule  of  St. 
Benedict,  like  their  predecessors  of  Lindisfame,  but 
some  of  them  married  and  having  children,  and  most 
of  them  of  scandalous  conversation,  the  bishop  intro- 
duced into  his  cathedral  a  colony  of  poor  and  strict 
benedictines,  who  had  travelled  northwards  from  Win- 
chelcumb  and  other  places,  and  had  been  permitted 
by  Bishop  Walcher  to  take  up  their  abode  in  the  long 
deserted  monasteries  of  Wearmouth  and  Jarrow.  Hav- 
ing accomplished  this  great  reformation,  the  prelate 
gave  to  the  monastery,  the  parishes  and  townships  of 
Bennington,  the  two  Pittingtons,  Hesselton,  Dalton, 
Merrington,  Shincliffe,  El  vet,  Willington,  and  Wallsend, 
together  with  the  churches  of  Lindisfame,  the  adjacent 
villages  of  Fenham,  Norham,  and  Skirworth,  with 
divers  churches  in  Yorkshire.  Other  donations  were 
also  added  by  the  king,  amongst  which  w^re  lands  in 
Keverston  and  Greatham. 

The  bishop  having  been  some  time  in  exile,  furnish- 
ed, on  his  return,  various  vessels  and  ornaments  of 
gold  and  silver  for  the  altar,  and  gave  to  the  convent 
a  large  collection  of  valuable  books.  Conceiving,  how- 
ever, the  church  bmlt  by  his  predecessors  not  of  suit- 
able magnifi€ence  to  the  dignity  and  increasing  power 
of  the  see,  or  perhaps  thinking  it  unfit  to  receive 
within  its  walls  a  body  of  men  possessing  an  order  to 
which  the  structure  had  not  been  originally  accommo- 
dated, and  requiring  arrangements  specially  adapted 
to  their  rule,  Carilepho  formed  a  plan  for  a  new  erec- 
tion, similar  to  the  superb  structures  he  had  seen  on. 
the  continent;  and  in  the  year  1093,  the  old  church 
was  pulled  down,  76  years  after  its  first  erection ;  and 
the  foimdation  of  the  present  stately  edifice  was  laid 
on  the  11th  of  August,  1093,  with  a  solemnity  suited 
to  so  great  and  pious  a  work,  the  bishop  being  assisted 
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by  Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland,  and  Turgot,  the  prior. 
It  was  arranged  that  the  bishop  should  complete  the 
church,  and  the  prior  and  monks  the  monastic  build- 
ings ;  and  in  those  days,  before  rates  were  thought  of, 
the  work  proceeded  quickly  or  slowly  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  altar-offerings  and  burial-fees,*  great 
sums  being  frequently  paid  for  the  privilege  of  inter- 
ment near  the  patron  saint.  Bishop  Garilephb  died 
in  1095  ;  and  the  work  was  so  zealously  proceeded  in 
by  his  successor,  Bishop  Flambard,  who  was  also  as- 
sisted by  the  convent,  that  before  his  death  in  1128, 
the  nave,  with  its  aisles,  was  finished  up  to  its  vault  or 
roof.  The  plot  of  ground  on  the  south  side  of  the 
church,  intended  for  the  monastic  offices  was,  at  the 
same  time,  enlarged ;  numerous  cottages  were  removed 
from  the  Palace  Green,  and  a  wall  built  from  the 
chancel  of  the  church  to  the  tower  of  the  castle. 

During  the  vacancy  of  the  see  after  the  death  of 
Bishop  Flambard,  the  monks  finished  the  nave,  by 
placing  a  groining  of  stone  over  its  side  aisles,  and 
covering  the  middle  aisle  with  a  roof  of  timber,  in 
which  state  the  latter  remained  till  the  time  of  Prior 
Melsonby. 

THE  PEIORS. 

The  monastery  had  now  become  an  establishment 
of  great  power  and  wealth,  the  Pope  of  Home  and  the 
King  of  England  uniting  in  conferring  privileges  and 
importance  upon  the  favoured  recluses.  As  at  that 
period  there  were  but  two  paths  to  honour  and  fame 
— the  church  and  the  sword,  it  may  naturally  be  sup- 
posed that  an  office  so  highly  privileged  as  that  of 
prior  of  Durham  was  much  coveted,  and  at  different 
times  exercised  by  individuals  of  great  piety,  learning, 


*  This  fact  throws  much  light  upon  the  origin  of  the  funds  by 
means  of  which  such  structures  as  this  were  erected ;  and  of  the  sway 
which  the  church  then  held  over  a  superstitious  population.  St. 
Cuthbert  was  the  magnet  of  attraction ;  and  we  could  enumerate 
instances  of  men  divesting  themselves  of  no  small  portion  of  their 
worldly  substance  for  the  privilege  of  being  buried  near  his  incorrup- 
tible remains. — Raine, 

t  The  poor  benedictines  translated  to  Durham,  strictly  followed 
the  rules  of  St.  Benedict,  which  were  confirmed  by  Pope  Gregory 
the  Great.  The  habit  of  these  monks  was  a  black  loose  coat,  or  a 
gown  of  stuff  reaching  down  to  their  heels,  with  a  cowl  or  hood  of 
tiie  same,  and  a  scapulary  ;  and  under  that  a  white  habit,  as  large  as 
the  former,  made  of  flannel,  with  boots  on  their  legs ;  and  from  the 
colour  of  their  outward  habit,  they  were  generally  called  Black 
Honks.  This  rule  was  introduced  into  England  in  King  Edgar's 
time,  but  never  perfectly  observed  until  after  the  conquest.  The 
Benedictines  were  obliged  to  perform  their  devotions  seven  times  in 
twenty-four  hours,  viz.,  at  cock  crowing,  or  the  nocturnal^  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning  ;  the  fnoHns,  at  six ;  the  tierce,  at  nine ;  the 
eexte,  at  twelve  at  noon ;  the  none,  at  three  in  the  afternoon ;  the 
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and  rank.  Though  the  life  of  a  recluse  does  not 
afford  the  same  materials  for  a  biographer  as  is 
found  in  the  career  of  parties  mingling  in  the  busy 
world,  yet  the  various  incidents  attendant  upon  the 
history  of  the  priors  of  Durham  and  their  successors, 
are  so  closely  interwoven  with  that  of  the  cathedral, 
that  a  brief  narrative  of  the  official  career  of  those 
who  held  office,  whether  distinguished  for  piety  or 
otherwise,  is  necessary  to  render  complete  the  history 
of  the  sacred  edifice. 

Aldwine  was  the  first  prior  who  presided  over  the 
monastic  establishment  of  Durham.  He  came  from 
Wincelcambe  to  Jarrow,  at  the  invitation  of  Bishop 
Walcher.  At  the  time  the  monks  were  translated  from 
Jarrow  and  Wearmouth,  Aldwine  was  at  the  head  of 
these  monastic  houses-t  He  was  a  man  of  great  dis- 
cretion and  high  moral  character,  but  enjoyed  his  new 
dignity  for  only  a  short  period.  He  died  on  the  19th 
of  April,  1087,  aUd  was  succeeded  by  his  pupil, 

TuBQOT,  who  was  said  to  be  of  noble  birth.  In 
his  youth  he  was  confined  in  the  castle  of  Lincoln, 
soon  after  the  Norman  conquest.  Escaping  from 
prison  he  fled  to  Norway ;  and  on  returning  to  Eng- 
land some  years  afterwards,  was  shipwrecked,  and  lost 
all  his  effects.  He  resorted  to  Durham,  and  obtained 
protection  of  Bishop  Walcher.  He  assumed  the  mo- 
nastic habit  at  the  monastery  of  Wearmouth,  having 
previously  been  under  the  tuition  of  Aldwine  at  Jar- 
row. In  1087,  Turgot  was  elected  prior  of  Durham, 
the  office  of  archdeacon  being  annexed  to  that  dignity. 
The  convent  profited  greatly  by  his  prudent  govern- 
ment ;  the  privileges  were  enlarged,  and  the  revenue 
considerably  increased  by  his  influence.  He  contri- 
buted an  everlasting  omsiment  to  the  monastery,  by 

vespers,  at  six  in  the  evening ;  and  the  compline,  at  seven.  After  this 
service  the  monks  were  not  allowed  to  talk,  but  went  to  bed  imme- 
diately. They  all  slept  in  the  same  dormitory,  but  not  two  in  a  bed, 
and  ]ay  in  their  clothes.  Every  monk  was  to  have  two  coats  and 
two  cowU ;  and  when  they  had  new  clothes,  the  old  ones  were  given 
to  the  poor.  Each  had  a  table  book,  a  knife,  a  needle,  and  a  hand- 
kerchief;  the  furniture  of  the  bed  was  a  mat,  blanket,  rug,  and 
pillow.  At  the  tolling  of  the  beU  for  prayers,  the  monks  were  im- 
mediately to  leave  off  business.  They  were  obliged  to  go  always  two 
together ;  this  was  done  to  guard  their  conduct,  to  prompt  them  to 
good  thoughts,  and  to  furnish  them  with  a  witness  to  defend  their 
behaviour.  From  Easter  to  Whitsuntide  the  primitive  church  ob- 
served no  fasts.  The  monks  were  not  permitted  to  talk  in  the 
refectory  at  meals,  but  hearken  to  the  Scriptures  read  to  them  at  the 
time.  For  small  faults  they  were  excluded  the  public  table ;  but  for 
greater,  were  debarred  a  religioiur  commerce,  and  the  service  of  the 
chapel ;  and  those  conversing  with  a  person  under  such  censure, 
were  liable  to  the  same  punishment.  The  superior  was  never  to 
dine  alone;  so  when  there  were  no  strangers,  he  was  to  invite  some 
of  his  brethren  to  his  table. 
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the  e^pclesiastical  history  of  the  see  which  he  compiled. 
After  filling  the  office  of  prior  with  great  dignity  and 
piety  for  near  twenty  years,  he  was  elected  in  1107, 
bishop  of  St.  Andrew's  and  primate  of  Scotland. 
Dissention  arising  between  him  and  the  king,  the  pre- 
late's anxiety  and  distress  of  mind  impaired  his  health ; 
he  obtained  permission  to  retam  to  England,  and 
came  back  to  Durham  in  1115,  where  he  resided  little 
more  than  two  months  before  his  death.  He  was 
buried*  in  the  chapter-house,  between  Bishops  Walcher 
and  Canlepho.  Turgot  is  described  by  Stevens,  as 
being  grave,  modest,  sober,  temperate,  of  great 
authority,  and  no  less  piety  and  erudition.  The 
veracity  of  his  writiDgs  is  reckoned  unquestionable ; 
for,  besides  his  natural  modesty,  he  never  committed 
anything  to  paper,  of  the  certain  truth  of  which  he 
was  not  thoroughly  assured.  After  Turgot's  depar- 
ture for  the  see  of  St.  Andrew's,  differences  unhappily 
took  place  between  the  monastery  and  Bishop  Flam- 
bard.  No  prior  was  appointed  for  a  considerable 
time ;  and  the  duties  of  archdeacon,  official,  and 
vicar-general,  were  severed  from  the  office  of  prior. 
The  bishop  also  possessed  himself  of  several  of  the 
conventional  estates;  but  in  the  year  1109,  he  con- 
sented to  nominate 

Algar  as  the  successor  to  Turgot.  During  the 
priorship  of  Algar,  Flambard  was  reconciled  to  the 
convent,  and  in  1128,  restored  several  of  the  posses- 
sions which  he  had  usurped,  filled  the  vacant  offices, 
and  gave  to  the  convent  the  hermitage,  church,  and 
possessions  of  Finchale.  Algar  presided  over  the 
monastery  till  the  year  1137,  and  soon  after  his  death 
was  succeeded  by 

BoGER,  a  man  of  the  most  pious  life,  brought  up 
from  infancy  in  the  discipline  of  the  cloister.  He 
conducted  a  controversy  with  Archdeacon  Wazo, 
touching  the  place  of  honour  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
bishop,  which  terminated  in  favour  of  the  prior. 
Boger  held  his  dignity  during  the  whole  time  of 
Cumyn's  usurpation,  and  died  in  the  year  1149. 


*  The  priors  of  tlie  house  of  Durham  were  accustomed  in  ancient 
time  to  be  buried  in  their  boots,  and  wound  in  their  cowls  by  the 
barber,  as  the  monks  used  to  be  buried.  The  dead  prior  was  carried 
out  of  his  lodgings  in  the  priory,  to  the  chamber  in  the  infirmary, 
called  the  Bead  Man's  Chamber,  there  to  remain  a  certain  time.  At 
night  he  was  carried  into  a  chapel  opposite  to  that  chamber  door, 
called  St.  Andrew's  Chapel,  and  was  watched  all  that  night  by  the 
children  of  the  almery,  reading  David's  Psalms  over  him ;  and  two 
monks,  either  of  kindred  or  kindness,  were  appointed  to  sit  aU  night 
at  his  feet,  mourning  for  him.  In  the  morning  he  was  carried  into 
the  chapter-house,  where  the  same  solenm  service  was  performed  for 


Lawbencb  was  then  made  prior ;  and  is  described 
as  a  man  of  approved  discretion,  of  a  heart  superior 
to  evil,  possessing  a  refined  eloquence,  and  a  great  and 
learned  writer.  He  was  a  strenuous  advocate  for  the 
appointment  of  Hugh  Pudsey  to  the  vacant  see,  after 
the  death  of  William  de  St.  Barbara,  and  was  included 
with  the  rest  of  the  religious  body  in  the  sentence  of 
excommunication,  pronounced  by  the  Archbishop  of 
York,  and  underwent  the  discipline  of  the  whip  in 
Beverley  church.  He  afterwards  travelled  to  Rome 
with  Bishop  Pudsey,  and  died  as  he  was  returning,  in 
the  year  1154.  His  remains  were  brought  to  Durham, 
and  interred  in  the  cemetery-yard,  the  custom  of  bury- 
ing within  the  church  not  having  then  taken  place. 

Absalom  was  the  next  prior,  of  whom  but  little  is 
known.  From  weakness  and  want  of  resolution,  he 
suffered  the  prelate  to  infringe  in  many  instances  the 
privileges  of  the  convent.  He  died  in  1 1 62,  and  was 
succeeded  by 

Thomas,  who,  soon  after  his  election,  resisted  the 
encroachments  repeatedly  made  by  Bishop  Pudsey  on 
the  rights  of  the  monastery.  Disgusted  with  the 
world,  he  retired  to  one  of  the  Fame  Islands,  and  re- 
storing some  of  the  monastic  edifices  there,  Uved  the 
life  of  a  recluse,  and  died  in  1168. 

German  was  a  monk  of  the  house  at  the  time  he 
succeeded  Thomas:  he  was  of  a  patient  forbearing 
disposition,  and  preferred  submitting  to  the  troubles 
connected  with  the  monastery  rather  than  by  con- 
tention hazard  their  continuance.  He  held  office 
until  the  time  of  his  death,  1186 ;  and  during  his  time 
restitution  was  made  to  the  convent  of  several  matters 
which  Bishop  Flambard  had  taken  away;  but  it  was 
not  until  the  time  of  his  successor, 

Bebtram,  that  the  abbot's  seat  in  the  choir  and 
chapter-house  was  re-assumed,  the  priors  having  been 
denied  that  place  of  honour  for  several  years,  whilst 
under  the  prelate's  displeasure.  The  office  of  prior 
was  vacant  for  two  years,  after  the  death  of  German, 
as  Bertram  was  not  elected  until  1188  or  1189.    He 


him,  which  the  monks  had  at  their  burial ;  thence  he  was  carried 
through,  the  parlour  into  the  centry-garth  to  be  buried,  where  CYerj 
prior  lay  under  a  fine  marble  stone ;  and  the  monks  and  barber  buried 
him  widi  a  little  chalice  of  silver,  other  metal,  or  wax,  which  waa 
laid  upon  his  breast  within  the  cofiln,  and  his  blue  bed  was  held  over 
him  by  four  monks  till  he  was  buried,  which  the  barber  had  for  his 
pains,  for  making  the  grave  and  burying  him,  as  he  had  for  the  monks. 
Afterwards  the  priors  were  buried  within  the  church,  and  not  in  the 
centry-garth,  in  the  same  order  and  habit,  with  the  mitre,  and  all 
other  furniture,  as  their  predecessors  were  buried  before  them  in  the 
centry-garth. 
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sarvived  Bishop  Pudsey,  and  for  some  years  previous 
to  the  prelate's  death,  had  such  influence  over  his 
mind  as  to  reconcile  him  to  the  convent.  Violent 
contentions  existed  between  the  successor  of  Pudsey 
and  the  monastery,  but  in  all  things  Bertram  strenu- 
ously maintained  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  con- 
vent: he  died  in  the  year  1209,  whilst  the  see  was 
vacant. 

William,  a  native  of  Durham,  was  elected  during 
the  vacancy  of  the  see,  the  king  having  granted  licence 
to  the  convent  for  that  purpose.  He  was  held  in  great 
distinction  in  the  monastery,  and  died  in  1214,  or  ac- 
cording to  some  writers,  in  1219,  and  was  succeeded  by 

Ralph  Kebmech,  who  held  office  for  nineteen  years, 
during  which  period  the  prior  and  convent  had  con- 
firmed to  them  all  the  liberties  and  privileges  granted 
by  William  de  Carilepho.  In  1238  he  was  succeeded  by 

Thomas  Melsonby.  Having  held  the  dignity  for 
four  years,  Melsonby  was  nominated  to  the  see  of 
Durham,  on  the  death  of  the  prodigal  bishop, 
Richard  de  Marisco,  in  1287.  Melsonby's  election  was 
objected  to  by  the  king,  who  alleged  many  things 
against  h\m — ^that  he  was  an  infringer  of  the  liberties 
of  the  church,  diseased  in  body,  had  broken  his  vow, 
was  guilty  of  simony,  illiterate,  and  such  like  charges 
equally  slanderous  and  untrue.  It  was  also  asserted 
that  he  was  the  son  of  the  rector  of  Melsonby,  by  his 
maid-servant,  and  that  he  was  guilty  of  homicide,  in 
having  instigated  a  rope-dancer  to  exhibit  his  feats 
upon  a  cord  suspended  by  two  towers  of  the  church, 
from  which  dizzy  height  the  mountebank  fell  and  broke 
his  neck.  After  so  much  opposition,  he  renounced 
his  election,  and  Famham  was  appointed  bishop.  In 
1242,  Prior  Melsonby,  with  the  approbation  and  as- 
sistfuice  of  the  bishop,  began  to  remove  the  old 
wooden  roof  of  the  cathedral,  and  gave  the  present 
elegant  vault  of  stone-work  in  its  stead.  Fearful  of 
the  king's  resentment,  Melsonby  resigned  his  office  of 
prior  in  1244,  and  retbred  to  Fame  Island,  where  in 
acts  of  piety  and  charity  he  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  Many  miracles  are  recorded  in  connexion 
with  the  death  of  the  ex-prior.  After  his  decease,  his 
remains  were  removed  to  Durham,  and  interred  in  the 
chapter-house,  in  the  graves  of  Bishops  Edmund  and 
Ethelred.  The  body  when  on  its  road,  rested  for  a 
night  before  the  altar  of  St.  Mary's,  in  Gateshead,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  miraculously  guarded  by  milk- 

*  The  ArchbiBhop  of  York,  at  a  yifiitatdoii  held  at  York  about  the 
year  1254,  made  an  order  touching  the  holy  vestments,  and  other 
church  furniture  and    ornaments.     As    the   yarious    particulars, 


white  doves,  which  fluttered  around  the  coffin  during 
the  hours  of  darkness. 

Bertram  de  Middleton  was  elected  prior  on  the 
22nd  Sept.,  1244.  Kirkham,  who  was  now  bishop^ 
confirmed  to  the  monastery  the  grants  of  his  prede- 
cessors, and  gave  them  the  church  of  Heighington  for 
the  better  support  of  hospitality,  together  with  a  large 
tract  of  land  at  Horsley-Hope.  In  this  prior's  time, 
the  papal  grant  of  the  kingdom  of  Apulia  and  Sicily 
took  place,  for  which  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  engaged 
to  the  holy  see,  that  the  clergy  of  England  should 
pay  38,000  marks,  to  be  borrowed  for  that  purpose. 
Middleton  appealed  against  this  contract,  alleging  that 
he  and  his  convent  were  at  all  times  ready  to  obey 
the  Pope  in  things  lawful  and  practicable  ;  but  to  spoil 
their  churches  of  their  goods,  to  subvert  their  liberties 
and  straiten  their  maintenance,  would  be  such  an  in- 
dignity to  the  church,  scandal  to  the  clergy,  and  re- 
proval  to  religion  itself,  that  they  never  could  assent 
thereto.  It  cannot  be  doubted  but  this  reply  would 
prove  offensive,  as  well  to  the  see  of  Rome  as  to  the 
crown  of  England;  and  though  the  prior  in  1258  pe^ 
titioned  the  convent  to  admit  of  his  resignation,  yet 
historians  of  the  time  do  not  express  it  to  be  in  con- 
sequence of  such  displeasure.  On  his  resignation 
being  accepted,  (Aug.  15th,  1258,)  the  convent  assigned 
to  Bertram  for  his  maintenance,  the  churches  of  Pit- 
tington,  Heighington,  &c.;  notwithstanding  the  great 
work  he  had  carried  on  in  the  church  for  two  years,  he 
left  to  his  successor  in  the  conventional  treasury, 
11,000  marks;  and  with  the  revenue  allotted  to  him 
on  his  retirement,  he  built  a  lodge  and  elegant  chapel 
at  Beaurepaire,  and  left  to  the  library  of  the  monastery 
many  of  his  compositions  and  learned  works.  He  was 
held  in  pious  veneration  by  the  cloister,  on  his 
resignation. 

Hugh  de  Derlyngton,  superior  of  the  convent,  was 
elected  prior.  During  the  time  he  governed  the. 
church,  he  contributed  greatly  to  the  magnificence  of 
his  convent,  and  introduced  many  improvements  «pon 
the  property  belonging  to  the  monastery.*  A  bull  was 
obtained  from  the  Pope  for  the  appropriation  of  How- 
enden  church,  for  an  addition  of  sixteen  monks;  but 
the  prior  procured  the  appointment  to  be  converted 
into  prebends,  apprehending  they  would  prove  an  ho- 
nourable and  advantageous  promotion,  as  if  the  orioi- 
nal  institution  was  maintained.      Prior  Derlyngton 

Hutchinson  observes,  of  this  institution,  give  a  light  to  the  customs 
of  the  church,  and  discover  the  manner  and  circumstances  of  reli- 
gious exercises,  some  of  them  merit  notice  in  this  place.    **  That  the 
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was  distinguished  for  his  learning,  charity,  and  hospi- 
tality; whenever  he  came  to  his  house,  the  poor  peo- 
ple, to  whom  his  kitchen  was  ever  open,  danced  before 
him.  The  prior  resigned  his  dignity,  pleading  the 
infirmities  of  old  age,  on  the  8th  June,  1272.  An 
acrimonious  altercation  ensued  between  the  convent 
and  the  prelate,  concemifig  profession  of  obedience 
by  the  monks;  the  convent  alleging  that  their  prior 
having  the  privileges  of  an  abbot,  the  monk's  profes- 
sion was  the  right  of  an  abbot.  The  convent  agreed 
eventually,  that  the  monks  should  first  make  profes- 
sion to  the  prior  and  then  to  the  prelate.     Prior  Der- 

habits  of  the  clergy  should  be  provided  at  the  charge  of  each  re- 
spective parish,  and  be  rich  in  proportion  to  the  wealth  of  the  inha- 
bitants :  That  they  shonld  be  provided  with  a  cross  for  processions, 
and  another  lesser  one  for  the  use  of  funerals :  That  they  should  have 
a  bier  for  the  corpse,  a  vessel  for  holy  water,  an  osculatorium  or  a 
picture  (probably  of  our  Saviour  or  the  holy  Virgin)  for  the  people 
to  kiss,  a  candlestick  for  the  paschal  taper;  an  incense  i>ot,  a  lanthom, 
with  a  small  bell,  to  use  when  the  host  was  carried  to  the  sick  ?  A 
veil  to  screen  the  altar  from  sight  during  Lent ;  with  two  candle- 
sticks pro'ceroferariis,  that  is,  for  those  that  lighted  up  the  tapers, 
and  carried  them  from  one  part  of  the  church  to  another,  which  was 
the  business  of  the  acolyte.  Among  the  books  for  divine  service  the 
following  were  to  be  provided :  The  Lives  of  the  Saints,  read  on 
holidays ;  hymns  and  alternate  psalms  sung ;  a  book  for  singing  mass ; 
hymns  of  exultation  and  rejoicing ;  Rubric  book  directing  the  order 
of  divine  service,"  &c. 

♦  The  present  condition  of  the  ruined  Priory  of  Holy  Island  re- 
cently visited  by  the  Rev.  C.  Eyre,  is  thus  described  :— 

Durham  church  seems  to  have  served  as  its  model,  and  it  may  be 
called  a  miniature  copy  of  those  parts  of  Durham  church  of  its  own 
date ;  it  being  160  feet  in  length,  and  Durham  being  five  hundred. 
The  resemblance  between  the  two  is  especially  observable  in  the  col- 
umns of  the  nave,  which  are  voluted  and  chevroned,  and  precisely 
similar  in  both  buildings. 

ViTith  the  exception  of  the  choir,  the  church  was  entirely  of  Norman 
construction.  The  ground-plan  is  a  cross,  with  aisles  to  the  nave 
only,  and  the  transepts  terminating  in  an  apsidal  east  end.  The  eleva- 
tion-plan consisted  of  a  central  tower  and  two  western  towers  ;  and 
there  was  a  clere-story  to  the  aisles.  The  triforium,  if  we  may  judge 
from  what  remains  at  the  west  end,  must  have  been  remarkably  fine. 

The  proportions  of  the  church  are  as  follows  :  lerigth  from  the  west 
door  to  the  chancel,  100  feet :  from  the  entrance  of  the  chancel  to  the 
end  of  the  original  Norman  chancel,  86  feet ;  and  to  the  end  of  the  lat- 
ter chancel,  6.0  feet:  total  length,  160  feet.  Breadth  of  the  nave  and 
aisles,  43  feet  7  inches :  transept,  62  feet  long  by  17  feet  7  inches  .in 
breadth :  breadth  of  chancel,  17  feet  7  inches.  The  proportions  of 
the  elevations  were ;  height  of  the  vaulted  roof  over  the  nave,  33  feet : 
height  of  the  arches  separating  the  nave  and  aisles,  20  feet  4  inches  : 
height  of  the  groining  under  the  central  tower,  44  feet :  lieight  of  the 
south-transept  apse,  20  feet  2  inches :  height  of  the  western  door 
arch,  inside  16  feet,  and  outside  14  feet. 

The  nave  was  separated  from  the  aisles  by  6  arches  on  each  side. 
Only  one  or  two  remain  on  the  south  side,  and  none  on  the  north 

aide. 

The  tower  was  standing  in  the  year  1728.  Its  vault  was  higher,  by 
eleven  feet,  than  the  tower  arches ;  an  arrangement  efiected  by  two 
strong  groined  ribs,  stretching,  one  from  the  south-west  to  the  north- 
east, and  the  other  from  the  north-west  to  the  south-east  comer  of 
the  tower.  Before  the  year  1784  the  sides  of  the  tower  to  the  east, 
west,  and  north,  fell  down :  for  some  time  the  southern  side  retained 


lyngton's  resignation  was  accepted  on  the  lOth  Jan., 
when  the  manors  of  Wardelau  and  Muggleswick  were 
assigned  for  his  maintenance,  and  the  bishop  added 
Rjton  in  addition.  During  the  vacancy  of  the  office 
of  prior,  the  bishop  took  possession  of  the  convent, 
that  he  might  remove  those  he  did  not  approve,  and 
substitute  others  in  their  places,  and  take  their  oaths 
of  fidelity.  The  litigations  were  put  an  end  to,  by 
the  convent  agreeing  to  style  the  prelate — "Reverend 
Father  and  Patron,*'  and  licence  for  the  election  of  a 
prior  was  then  granted  by  the  bishop. 

BiCHABB  Claxton,  prior  of  the  cell  of  Holy  Island,* 


its  position,  but  it  has  now  fallen  ;  and  all  that  remains  of  the  tower 
is  the  groined  rib,  44  feet  from  the  ground,  and  24  feet  in  span, 
stretching  from  the  south-east  to  the  north-west,  and  bestriding  the 
junction  of  nave,  transepts,  and  chancel.  It  contained  originally 
three  bells. 

In  the  transept  the  apse  on  the  south  side  still  remains ;  the  walls 
of  the  apse  in  the  north  transept  have  fallen,  but  the  foundation  can 
be  traced.    Of  course  they  were  both  chapels. 

The  original  Norman  chancel  terminated  eztejnaUy.  The  foun- 
dations of  this  termination  were  discovered  in  the  year  1821,  at 
which  time  the  old  floor  of  the  choir,  consisting  of  glased  tiles, 
was  found.  There  are  also  two  windows,  one  at  each  side,  that 
belonged  to  the  Norman  choir.  The  Norman  chancel,  however, 
required  repairing  in  the  fifteenth  century.  In  the  receipts  tor 
the  year  1431-2,  we  find  donations  received  for  this  purpose: 
'*  Given  to  the  new  window  in  the  choir  by  John  Durham,  Vicar  of 
Norham,  Ids.  4d. ;  by  John  Gatesheved,  6s.  8d. ;  by  Thomas  Sparthe, 
3s.  4d. "  Repairs  are  also  entered  among  the  other  expenses  in  the 
year  1436-7 ;  and  under  the  year  1441-2,  considerable  sums  are  stated 
to  have  been  paid  for  buildings  and  repairs,  lead  for  the  church,  &c., 
to  the  slater,  plumber,  glazier,  &c.  The  new  chancel  consisted  of  an 
addition  of  fifteen  feet  to  the  Norman  one,  and  the  square  termina- 
tion was  substituted  for  the  apsidal ;  a  large  window  was  inserted  in 
each  side  of  the  new  wall,  and  a  still  larger  at  the  east  end,  measur- 
ing sixteen  feet  in  breadth.  The  tracery  of  all  these  windows  is 
gone.  The  eastern  wall  is  level  with  the  ground ;  but  the  side  walls 
of  the  choir  still  stand ;  in  the  south  waU  is  a  plain  piscina. 

There  were  four  staircases  and  four  doorways  in  the  church.  The 
west  elevation  consisted  of  two  towers,  with  the  western  doorway 
between  them.  The  Dorth  tower  fell  many  years  ago :  the  soutll  one 
was  standing  in  1817,  but  is  now,  for  the  most  part,  gone.  Thes^ 
towers  had  no  buttresses,  and  were  divided  into  six  stages,  alternately 
pierced — to  the  north  in  one,  to  the  south  in  the  other,  and  to  the 
west  in  both — with  plain  narrow  windows. 

Many  vestiges  of  a  later  style  of  architecture  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  repairs  that  were  made  at  different  times.  In  the  year 
1363  anew  roof  was  put  upon  the  church  in  the  central  tower,  and 
several  new  windows  were  inserted  into  the  south  wall  of  the  nave. 
In  1386-6  other  alterations  and  repairs  were  made.  In  1430  a  large 
window  was  inserted  in  the  north  side,  nearest  the  transept ;  and  in 
1441  and  1462  other  repairs  were  made.  In  the  year  1821,  when  the 
ruins  were  cleared  of  the  rubbish  and  debris  that  had  been  collecting 
for  about  three  centuries,  several  interesting  discoveries  were  made. 
Among  the  rest,  the  ground  masonry  of  three  altars  was  discovered 
between  the  piers  nearest  the  transept. 

The  arrangement  of  the  monastery  can  easily  be  made  out  from  the 
existing  remains,  from  early  drawings,  and  from  that  of  its  model  at 
Durham.  Four  most  excellent  views  of  the  priory,  in  its  present 
ruined  state,  are  given  in  Billing's  Durham  Coimty ;  and  there  is  a 
valuable  engraving  of  it  in  Baine's  North  Durham  that  shews  the 
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was  elected  successor  to  Hugh  de  Derlyngton,  on 
the  20th  January,  1273.  Two  days  afterwards  he  was 
confirmed  at  Darlington,  and  installed  by  the  Arch- 
deacon of  Durham  on  the  day  of  the  purification  of 
the  Virgin  Mary.  Previous  to  this  time  there  are  no 
records  of  any  prior  having  the  solemnities  of  con- 
firmation and  installation,  though  it  is  probable  it  was 
an  ancient  usage  in  this  monastery.  We  are  told  that 
Claxton  was  a  man  of  great  piety  and  hospitality ;  a 
rigid  protector  of  the  rights  of  the  monastery,  and 
that  during  his  administration,  the  church  abounded 
in  wealth.  He  abdicated  his  office,  Dec.  27th,  1285, 
and  had  assigned  to  him  for  his  maintenance,  the  cell 
of  Wearmouth  witli  the  tithes  of  Southwick.  Pope 
Gregory  TV.,  in  May,  1274,  held  a  council  at  Lyons, 
to  which  the  prior  was  called,  but  did  not  attend,  hav- 
ing only  his  proctors  there.  Bishop  SticheU  *  was 
present  at  the  council,  but  died  on  his  road  home. 
His  successor,  Bishop  Insula,  gave  to  the  prior  and 
convent  the  advowson  of  the  church  of  Meldon,  ac- 
cepting in  exchange  the  sole  presentation  to  the  church 
of  Waldenestor,  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  to  which 
the  prior  and  convent  of  Durham  had  an  alternate  right 
with  him;  he  also  granted  them  Freewarren  in  Billing- 
ham,  with  its  woods.     On  Claxton's  resignation 

Hugh  de  Derlyngton  was  recalled,  on  the  11th 
Jan.,  1286,  confirmed  by  the  bishop  on  the  3 1st,  and 
installed  on  the  7th  of  the  following  month.  Hugh 
came  to  an  agreement  with  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
assenting  to  his  exercise  of  jurisdiction  over  the 
churches  of  the  diocese  during  a  vacancy  of  the  see 
of  Durham,  and  all  preceding  censures  and  judicial 
sentences  touching  that  matter  were  rescinded.  The 
prior  again  resigned  on  the  11th  March,  1289  or 
1290,  and  was  succeeded  on  the  21st  March,  by 

Richard  de  Hotoun,  a  prior  of  the  cell  of  Lynche, 
or  Latham;  he  was  confij*med  on  the  28thy  by  the 
bishop,  and  installed  on  the  9th  April.  He  was  of  a 
bold  and  virtuous  mind,  but  having  to  do  with  the 


upper  portion  of  the  south-west  tower  of  the  nave,  which  is  no 
longer  standing.  The  church  was  dedicated  in  honour  of  St.  Cuth- 
bert.  It  was  built  chiefly  of  red  sandstone,  brought  from  the  oppo- 
site coast ;  but  the  whiiistone  of  the  island  was  used  to  a  certain 
extent,  as  stated  bj  Reginald. 

Within  the  church  was  a  cenotaph  or  monument  on  the  spot  where 
St.  Cuthbert's  body  was  originally  buried.  In  the  account-roll  for 
the  year  1374-6  there  is  the  following  entry :  '*  For  painting  the  sta- 
tue of  St.  Cuthbert,  688.  4d."  It  was  marble  or  alabaster ;  and  from 
the  sum  of  money  spent  on  it  must  have  been  very  splendidly  deco- 
rated. An  entry  under  date  1533,  speaks  of  **an  image  of  St. 
Cuthbert  at  his  tomb ;"  from  which  we  may  gather  that  this  statue 
was  placed  in  a  recumbent  position  oyer  the  cenataph  in  the  choir. 
VOL.  I. 


overbearing  and  proud  prelate  Beck,  was  obliged  to 
exert  himself  for  the  preservation  of  the  privileges  of 
his  church.      The  prior  and  bishop  were   soon   at 
variance,  the  result  of  which  was  the  suspension  and 
excommunication  of  Hotoun.     The  convent  declined 
electing  a  prior  at  the  request  of  the  bishop.     Henry 
de  Luceby,  who  then  presided  in  the  cell  of  Holy  Is- 
land, was  forced  upon  them  by  Bishop  Beck,  and  the 
prior  was  dragged  from  his  seat  by  the  violent  hands 
of  a  monk  t  devoted  to  the  bishop.     Hotoun  escaped 
into  Cleveland,  tod  on  the  assembling  of  parliament 
at  Lincoln,  he  presented  a  complaint  against  the  pre- 
late, and  obtained  recommendatory  letters  from  the 
king  for  relief  at  the  court  of  Rome.    A  decree  of 
restitution  was  pronounced  in  his  favour  and  published 
in  the  church  at  Durham,  in  April,   1302.     Luceby, 
whilst  he  held  the  office  of  prior,  endeavoured  to  pro- 
cure the  approbation  and  esteem  of  the  people,  and 
spent  considerable  sums  in  repairing  and  embellishing 
the  sacred  edifice.      Prior  Hotoun  returned  to  Dur- 
ham in  the  year  1303,  which  the  convent  celebrated 
by  holding  a  festival  on  the  occasion.    An  inquisition 
was  afterwards  taken  touching  the  damages  sustained 
by  the  convent  under  the  bishop's  persecution,  and 
the  prelate  was  adjudged  to  pay  as  compensation,  a 
large  sum  of  money.     The  bishop  lodged  an  accusa- 
tion against  the  prior  for  dilapidations  and  various 
offences,  and  whilst  these   matters  were  in  dispute, 
Clement  was  elevated  to  the  papal  chair,  and  by  him 
Beck  was  created  patriarch  of  Jerusalem.     The  pre- 
late then  induced  the  pope  to  suspend  the  prior  from 
all  administration,  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal.     On 
proceeding  to  Rome  for  redress,  the  prior  passed  the 
winter  near  Canterbury ;  whilst  there,  the  bishop  com- 
mitted the  care  of  the  monastery  to  Luceby ;  and  the 
abbot  of  Leicester,  with  the  Pope's  mandatory  letters, 
accompanied  him  to  Durham,  to  give  him  possession. 
The  gates,  however,  were  shut  upon  them  on  their  ar- 
rival,  on    which   excommunication    was  pronounced 


*  Bishop  Stichell,  whilst  he  was  resident  in  the  castle  at  Durham, 
made  it  his  custom  to  send  wine  to  the  conyent.  One  day  he  ordered 
his  butler  to  carry  wine  to  the  sub-prior's  table,  which  on  being  pre- 
sented gaye  offence  to  prior  Hugh,  who  presided  at  the  upper  table, 
and  thereupon  he  struck  the  table,  and  put  an  end  to  dinner  in  the 
middle  of  the  mess. — Such  was  the  authority  of  the  prior,  even  in 
the  precence  of  his  bishop. 

t  A  savage  from  the  wilds  of  Tyndale  was  brought  into  the 
church  to  do  this  act ;  but  being  struck  with  awe,  he  retired  from 
the  presence  of  the  man,  and^declared  no  gold  co\ild  tempt  him  to  the 
outrage ;  yet,  what  the  barbarian  abhorred,  was  perpetrated  by  one 
who  had  professed  his  obedience  to  the  superior  whom  he  now 
assisted  to  depose.— Gray»tone«. 
I3 
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against  the  whole  society.  This  brought  on  a  litiga- 
tion at  the  instance  of  the  prior,  for  an  offence  against 
the  crown,  on  their  presuming  to  execute  the  powers 
of  the  see  of  Rome  in  matters  temporal,  and  a  heavy 
fine  was  imposed  upon  the  offenders.  Hotoun  pro- 
ceeded afterwards  to  Rome,  having  the  king's  licence 
and  a  recommendatory  letter  to  the  Pope;  he  was 
favourably  received,  and  obtained  a  sentence  of  resti- 
tution, but  was  decreed  to  pay  one  thousand  marks  to 
the  apostolical  chamber  for  the  same.  The  prior  died 
dunng  his  journey  home,  on  the  9th  Jan.,  1307  or 
1308 ;  but  that  the  see  of  Rome  might  be  indemnified 
for  the  loss  of  the  fine,  all  the  prior's  goods,  plate, 
books,  horses,  and  effects  then  in  Italy,  were  confis- 
cated. Hotoun  is  described  as  possessing  a  grace- 
ful person,  of  persuasive  eloquence,  and  a  liberal 
encourager  of  public  works.  During  the  vacancy  of 
the  priory,  the  bishop  seized  the  temporalities  of  the 
convent,  alleging  that  the  members  of  the  house  were 
not  capable  of  holding  offices,  by  reason  of  the  sen- 
tence of  excommunication,  which  remained  unpurged. 
At  this  period  much  perplexity  arose  touching  presen- 
tations to  vacant  churches,  till  it  was  determined  that 
they  should  be  made  jointly,  under  the  title  of 
"Anthony,  Bishop  of  Durham,  the  office  of  prior  being 
vacant."  The  king,  jointly  with  the  patriarch  Beck, 
applied  to  the  Pope  in  favour  of 

William  de  Tanfield,  then  prior  of  WederhaU, 
and  on  the  24th  Feb.,  1308,  he  was  accordingly 
appointed  Hotoun's  successor ;  but  as  the  price  of  his 
collation,  the  holy  see  was  so  flagrantly  corrupt  as  to 
demand  three  thousand  marks  to  the  pontiff  and  one 
thousand  to  the  cardinals.  The  prior  obtained  per- 
mission to  visit  Rome,  and  whilst  there  the  turbulent 
prelate  of  Durham  died.  Eellow,  who  succeeded  to 
the  bishopric,  reversed  all  the  oppressive  acts  of  his 
predecessor,  and  restored  the  ancient  privileges  of  the 
monastery,  especially  in  the  material  point,  that  du- 
ring the  vacancy  of  the  priory,  none  save  the  sub- 
prior  and  chapter  should  intermeddle  with  the  spiritu- 
alities or  temporalities  of  the  convent.  By  the  gift  of 
this  prelate,  the  convent  had  Wastrophead,  with  a 
fishery  in  the  river  Wear.  Prior  Tanfield  resigned  his 
office  in  the  year  1317,  and  had  allotted  for  his  main- 
tenance the  cell  of  Jarrow  and  the  manor  of  Wardle; 
he  lived  in  retirement  until  his  death,  Feb.,  1342.  He 
is  spoken  of  as  having  been  lavish,  improvident  of  his 
resources,  and  delighting  in  a  numerous  retinue.  The 
sub-prior  of  the  convent, 

Galfbid  de  Burdon  succeeded  Tanfield ;  and  not- 


withstanding the  many  good  qualities  attributed  to 
him,  he  was  with  much  virulence  accused  of  sundry 
misdemeanours  by  Bishop  Beaumont;  and  rather  than 
involve  the  monastery  in  litigation  and  expense,  he 
resigned  his  important  office,  Jan.  25th,  1322.  The 
cell  of  Wearmouth  and  the  tithes  of  Wearmouth  and 
FulweU  were  assigned  for  his  maintenance. 

WiLLiAH  DE  GuiSBUBN  was  uow  choscu  prior,  but  on 
the  following  day  entered  the  chapter-house  and  re- 
nounced his  election,  whereupon 

William  de  Couton  was  appointed  to  the  holy 
office.  After  presiding  nineteen  years,  he  died  at  Pit- 
tington,  Feb.  26th,  1842,  and  was  buried  in  the  ceme- 
tery-yard of  the  cathedral  church.  His  memory  was 
much  revered  in  the  monastery ;  he  was  truly  pious, 
kind,  humble  towards  his  brethren,  and  generous 
to  strangers.  He  was  succeeded  on  the  16th  March, 
1842,  by 

John  Fossoijb,  formerly  a  monk  of  Durham  and 
prior  of  the  monastery  of  Wearmouth.  He  caused  an 
account  to  be  had  of  the  goods  and  possessions  of  the 
convent,  and  by  prudence  and  discretion,  discharged 
a  great  portion  of  the  old  debts  of  the  priory.  He 
expended  large  sums  upon  the  church,  and  embellished 
the  interior  by  contributing  various  costly  ornaments. 
Application  was  made  to  the  see  of  Rome  by  Edward 
III.,  that  the  church  of  Heminburg,  in  Yorkshire, 
should  be  appropriated  to  the  church  of  Durham,  but 
the  Pope,  in  1372,  refused  his  consent,  because  of  the 
'' populousness  and  other  excesses  thereof."  The 
epistle  of  Pope  Gregory  II.  shews  the  state  of  the 
monastery  at  that  time  The  king's  letter  prayed  the 
appropriation  to  be  made  propter  necessitates  eis  in- 
cumbentes :  to  which  the  Pope  repUed,  he  was  in- 
formed that  the  religious  body  consisted  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  persons,  with  four  dependent  abbies, 
where  priors  had  been  instituted ;  besides  which  they 
held,  appendent  to  the  monastery,  thirteen  parish 
churches,  and  to  many  others  they  had  the  right  of 
collation.  That  by  reason  of  their  opulence,  they 
were  guilty  of  great  enormities ;  when  they  travelled, 
they  were  each  attended  by  three  or  four  horsemen, 
and  made  an  appearance  inconsistent  with  reUgious 
humility ;  and  that  in  their  expenses,  as  well  in  pro- 
vision for  their  table,  as  apparel  and  other  ordinary 
matters,  they  were  guilty  of  great  excess.  The  muni- 
ficent prior  Fossour  died  November  12th,  1374,  in 
the  90th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  at  the  north- 
end  of  the  middle  transept,  before  the  altar  of  St. 
Nicholas  and  St.  Giles,  his  tomb  being  covered  with 
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marble  prepared  in  his  life-time,  and  curiously  wrought. 
Fossour  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  much  wisdom, 
with  a  prevailing  eloquence,  so  that  many  took  the 
habit  in  his  time.     His  succession  was  obtained  by 

RoBEBT  DE  WaiiWOBTH,  ou  the  11th  December, 
1374,  by  whom  the  convent  was  greatly  enriched;  in 
1379,  he  received  a  charter  of  confirmation  of  various 
purchases  of  land  made  in  Wolviston,  Billingham, 
Great  Burdon,  Aycliffe,  Fery,  Monkhesildon,  Edmund- 
byers,  Durham,  Hett,  Hebum,  Spennyngmore,  Rayley, 
Aldeinage,  Elvet  in  Durham,  and  the  old  borough  of 
Durham.  In  1380,  a  license  was  procured  for  the 
purchase  of  other  lands,  of  the  annual  value  of  two 
hundred  marks,  for  the  maintenance  of  eight  monks, 
and  eight  secular  scholars  to  study  in  Durham  Col- 
lege, Oxford.  In  the  same  year  he  had  confirmation 
of  the  exchange  of  Henknowl,  for  lands  in  Wolvis- 
ton, made  witii  John  de  Belasys;  and  eight  years 
afterwards  license  was  granted  for  the  purchase  of  ex- 
tensive lands  and  tenements  in  different  parts  of  the 
county.  Prior  Walworth  obtained  from  Pope  Urban 
VI.,  a  bull,  that  he  and  his  successors  should  be  in- 
vested with  the  mitre,  pastoral  staff,  rings,  sandals,  and 
other  official  insignia,  and  was  the  first  prior  in  this 
church  authorised  to  use  these  marks  of  dignity. 
After  presiding  in  the  monastery  seventeen  years,,  the 
prior  died,  and  was  buried  before  the  altar  of  St. 
Benedict.  His  tomb  was  covered  with  marble,  and 
ornamented  with  his  effigies  in  brass  and  other  curious 
work.     His  successor  was 

John  de  HEMMiNGBUBa,  during  whose  period  of 
office  the  bishop's  right  to  receive  possession  from  the 
monks  was  reclaimed ;  the  jurisdiction  of  the  con- 
vent's churches  within  the  diocese  of  York  was  also 
again  agitated,  but  neither  the  archoishop  nor  the 
bishop  succeeded  in  their  claims.  Hemmingburg, 
after  holding  office  twenty-five  years,  died  in  the  year 
1416;  he  was  interred  before  the  altar  of  the  Holy 
Virgin,  and  his  tomb  covered  with  marble,  wrought 
with  his  effigies,  and  those  of  the  twelve  Aposties,  in 
brass. 

John  de  Wessynoton  was  elected  prior  after  the 
decease  of  Hemmingburg,  Nov.  5th,  1416.  This 
learned  prior  wrote  many  tracts,  in  one  of  which  he 
proves  that  the  priors  of  Durham  were  always  invested 
with  the  dignity  of  abbots.  An  account  of  the  paint- 
ings in  the  windows  of  the  cathedral,  and  of  the  orna- 
ments and  ceremonies  of  the  church  are  attributed  to 
him.  He  renewed  the  dispute  with  the  bishop,  touch- 
ing the  profession  of  the  monks,  which  was  determined 


in  favour  of  the  monastery.  Licenses  for  additional 
lands  by  the  monastery  were  obtained  during  Wes- 
S3mgton's  time.  He  presided  thirty  years,  and  died  in 
the  year  1446;  he  was  buried  near  the  altar  of  St. 
Benedict.  On  the  4th  January,  1437,  a  visitation  to 
the  monastery  was  held  by  John  Marchall,  L.L.B., 
vicar- general  to  the  bishop,  and  a  correct  list  of  the 
fraternity  at  that  time  is  given  in  BandaVs  MSS. 

WUiiJAM  de  Ebchesteb  succeeded  prior  Wessyng- 
ton,  and  was  elected  June  dOth,  1446.  He  resigned  his 
important  office  in  1456,  and  dying  soon  afterwards, 
was  succeeded  by 

JoH^  DE  BuBNABY,  D.D.,  who  was  elected  Oct.  d5th, 
1456.  He  died  in  1464,  and  was  interred  in  the  mid- 
dle aisle  of  the  nave,  opposite  the  cloister  door.  On 
the  26th  Nov.  the  month  following, 

BiCHABD  Bell,  B.D.,  was  elected  prior,  and  during 
his  presidency  he  was  several  times  in  the  commissions 
of  Edw.  TV.,  on  treaty  with  the  King  of  Scots.  He 
died  in  1496,  and  was  interred  in  the  middle  of  the 
choir  of  Carlisle  cathedral.    His  successor, 

BoBEBT  Ebchesteb,  D.D.  was  elected  Nov.  26th, 
1478,  and  obtained,  during  the  six  years  he  held 
office,  several  licenses  to  increase  the  possessions  of 
the  convent.  He  died  June  29th,  1484,  and  was  in- 
terred in  the  cathedral. 

John  Auckland,  D.D.,  succeeded  on  the  16th  July, 
1484,  died  in  1494,  was  buried  within  the  church,  and 
his  successor, 

Thomas  Castell,  D.D.,  was  elected  May  4th, 
1494.  During  this  prior's  time,  much  friendly  inter- 
course appears  between  Bishop  Fox  and  the  convent, 
and  many  marks  of  special  favour  were  shown  by  the 
prelates.  The  prior  was  made  master  of  the  bishop's 
game,  with  a  grant  of  venison  from  his  forests  and 
parks  at  pleasure.  The  convent  was  enriched  by 
various  grants  of  land ;  Bishop  Kellow  gave  the  in- 
stitution all  the  waste  and  moor  lands  from  the  west 
gates  of  the  priory  of  Finchale,  by  metes  and  bounds, 
and  also  granted  license  to  the  monastery  to  purchase 
mortmain,  in  which  instalment  is  comprised  a  general 
indemnity.  The  same  prelate  also  granted  to  the 
prior  and  convent  all  the  waste  lands  lying  between 
the  bridge  of  FramweUgate  and  the  bridge  of  Elvet^ 
and  between  the  walls  of  the  castie  and  the  cathedral 
church,  and  the  water  of  the  Wear,  rendering  18s.  4d. 
rent.  The  prior  rebuilt  the  east  gates  of  the  abbey, 
with  a  porter's  lodge ;  above  the  gateway  he  erected  a 
chapel  in  honour  of  St.  Helen,  where  the  laity  twice 
a-day  were  admitted  to  celebrate  mass.    He  also  re- 
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stored  the  great  north  idndow  of  the  middle  transept 
of  the  church ;  he  purchased  and  gave  to  the  convent 
two  mills,  from  thenceforth  to  be  called  Jesus'  Mills, 
for  which  he  obtained  the  pious  memorial  of  being 
commemorated  in  Jesus'  Mass.  The  tower  of  Fame 
Island  was  built  by  Gastell ;  and  after  holding  office 
for  twenty-five  years,  his  successful  presidency  was 
terminated  by  death,  on  the  2nd  April,  1519;  he  was 
interred  in  the  middle  aisle  of  the  nave  before  Jesus' 
altar,  and  his  effigies  on  brass  were  wrought  on  his 
tomb -stone. 

Hugh  Whitehead  succeeded  to  the  priory  in  1524, 
the  office  having  remained  vacant  for  five  years^  He 
was  custos  of  Durham  college,  Oxford,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  uniformly  reUgious,  his  whole  spirit  breath- 
ing divine  love.  He  retained  in  his  household  persons 
of  distinguished  character,  and  kept  a  liberal  table ;  he 
made  great  repairs  at  Beaurepaire,  built  the  Prior's 
Hall  at  Pittington,  with  various  other  edifices :  he 
was  munificent,  charitable,  and  in  private  life  truly 
exemplary. 

DISSOLUTION  OF  THE  MONASTERY. 

During  the  time  of  Prior  Whitehead,  the  domestic 
peace  of  England  was  much  exposed  by  the  violent 
innovations  which  were  taking  place  in  matters  con- 
nected with  religion.  The  principles  of  the  reforma- 
tion were  spreading  amongst  the  people  generally,  and 
events  were  progressing  which  eventually  changed  the 
entire  face  of  society.  Henry  abolished  the  papal 
authority,  and  was  not  long  in  making  known  his  de- 
termination of  suppressing  the  monasteries,  and  put- 
ting himself  in  possession  of  their  ample  revenues. 
Both  houses  of  parliament  were  entirely  at  the  will  of 
the  king,  and,  in  1 536,  Henry  gave  orders  for  the  sup- 
pression of  all  monasteries  whose  revenues  were 
under  the  sun\  of  two  hundred  pounds  per  annum. 
By  this  act  no  less  than  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  monasteries  were  suppressed,  and  their  revenues 
amounting  to  thirty-two  thousand  pounds  a-year  granted 
to  the  king,  besides  their  goods,  chattels,  and  plate, 

*  A  proposal  had  formerly  been  made  in  the  convocation  for  the 
abolition  of  the  lesser  monasteries  ;  and  had  been  much  opposed  by 
Bishop  Fisher,  who  was  then  alive.  He  told  his  brethren  that  this 
was  fairly  showing  the  king  the  way  how  he  might  come  at  the  great 
monasteries.  "  An  ax/'  said  he»  *'  which  wanted  a  handle,  came 
upon  a  time  into  the  wood,  making  his  moan  to  the  great  trees  that 
he  wanted  a  handle  to  work  withall,  and  for  that  cause  he  was  con- 
strained to  sit  idle ;  therefore  he  made  it  his  request  to  them  that 
they  would  be  pleased  to  grant  him  one  of  their  small  saplings  with- 
in the  wood  to  make  him  a  handle ;  who,  mistrusting  no  guile, 
granted  him  one  of  their  smaller  trees  to  make  him  a  handle.    But 


computed  at  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  more.  The 
suppression  of  these  religious  institutions,  and  the 
danger  foretold*  by  many,  to  which  the  remainder 
were  exposed,  created  discontent  among  the  people 
and  disposed  them  to  revolt.  The  expelled  monks, 
wandering  about  the  country,  excited  both  the  piety 
and  compassion  of  men ;  and  it  was  also  observed, 
that  the  rapacity  and  bribery  of  the  commissioners 
and  others  employed  in  visiting  these  institutions  in- 
tercepted much  of  the  profits  resulting  from  the 
confiscations,  which  tended  greatly  to  increase  the 
general  discontent.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the 
complaints  of  the  secular  clergy  concurred  with  those 
of  the  regular,  that  open  sedition  broke  out. 

The  first  rising  took  place  in  Lincolnshire,  and  vast 
numbers  in  the  counties  of  York,  Durham,  Cumber- 
land, and  Lancashire  soon  afterwards  followed  the 
example.  The  enterprise,  which  was  called  the  "  Pil- 
grimage of  Grace,''  was  soon  subdued.  The  birth  of 
a  prince  in  the  October  of  the  following  year  (1587), 
and  the  prompt  suppression  of  the  recent  rebellion, 
confirmed  Henry's  authority  at  home  and  increased 
his  consideration  among  foreign  princes.  The  time, 
he  thought,  seemed  now  favourable  for  abolishing  the 
greater  monasteries ;  and  as  some  of  the  abbots  were 
suspected  of  having  encouraged  the  late  revolt  and  of 
corresponding  with  the  rebels,  the  king's  resentment 
was  thus  further  incited.  A  new  visitation  was  ap- 
pointed of  all  the  monasteries  in  England,  and  it  was 
not  foimd  difficult  to  supply  a  pretext,  or  sufficient 
evidence  for  their  demolition.  The  abbots  and  monks 
knew  the  danger  to  which  they  were  exposed,  and 
having  learned  by  the  example  of  the  lesser  monas- 
teries that  nothing  could  withstand  the  king's  will,  they 
were  most  of  tkem  induced,  in  expectation  of  better 
treatment,  to  make  a  voluntary  resignation  of  their 
houses. 

The  better  to  reconcile  the  public  to  this  great 
innovation,  stories,  some  true,  many  greatly  exagger- 
ated, were  propagated  of  the  detestable  lives  of  the 
friars  in  many  of  the  convents.t    The  people  were 


now  hecoming  a  complete  ax«  he  fell  so  to  work  within  the  same 
wood,  that  in  process  of  time  there  was  neither  great  nor  small  trees 
to  be  found  in  the  place  where  the  wood  stood.  And  so,  my  lords, 
if  you  grant  the  king  these  smaller  monasteries,  you  do  but  make 
him  a  handle,  whereby,  at  his  own  pleasure,  he  may  cut  down  all  the 
ceders  within  your  Lebanons." 

t  The  Tisitation  inquisition  was  very  serere  against  relics  and  the 
worship  of  images  ;  and  the  account  of  the  relics  at  Maiden  Brad- 
ley, in  Wiltshire,  and  of  the  frailties  of  the  prior,  given  in  the 
following  letter  is  amusing,  and  affords  at  the  same  time  matter  for 
reflection,  the  letter  is  addressed  to  Cromwell,  secretary  of  state, 
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also  promised,  though  no  means  were  adopted  for 
securing  the  performance/  that  the  king  would  never 
thenceforth  have  occasion  to  levy  taxes,  but  would  be 
able  from  the  abbey  lands  alone,  to  bear  during 
war  as  well  as  peace,  the  whole  chaises  of  govern- 
ment 

The  king  at  different  times,  suppressed  six  hundred 
and  forty-five  monasteries,  of  which  twenty-eight  had 
abbots,  who  enjoyed  a  seat  in  parliament;  ninety  col- 
leges were  also  demolished,  two  thousand  three  hundred 
and  seventy-four  chantries  and  free  chapels,  and  one 
hundred  and  ten  hospitals.  The  whole  of  the  revenue 
of  these  establishments  amounted  to  one  hundred  and 
sixty-one  thousand  one  hundred  pounds. 

In  order  to  interest  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  his 
measures,  Henry  made  gifts  of  the  revenues  of  con- 


and  to  whom  Heniy  delegated  absolute  control  oyer  the  church, 
'*  Pleasit  your  mastershipe  to  understonde,  that  yeetemyght  late  we 
came  from  Glassynburie  to  Bristowe  to  St.  Austins,  wheras  we  begyn 
this  momyng,  intendyng  this  day  to  dispache  bothe  this  howsehere, 
beyng  but  ziiij.  chanons,  and  also  the  Gawntes,  wheras  be  iiij.  or  y. 
By  this  bringar*  my  servant,  I  sende  yowe  relyqwis,  fjrrste,  two  flowres 
wrappede  in  white  and  blake  sarcenet  that  one  Christynmas  evyn 
hora  ipaa  jva  Christut  natta  jutrai  wUl  spring  and  burgen  and  here 
blossoms,  Jtiod  expertum  esse,  saith  the  prior  of  Maden  Bradeley ;  ye 
shall  also  recere  a  bage  of  reliquis,  wherin  ye  shall  se  straingeis 
thynges,  as  shall  appere  by  the  scripture,  as  Codes  cote,  Oure 
lades  smoke,  Parte  of  Godes  supper  in  ema  domini,  Pars  petre  srtper 
qua  ruUua  erai  Jenu  in  Bethelem,  belyke  ther  is  in  Bethelem  plentie 
of  stones  and  sum  qwarrie,  and  maluth  ther  maingierres  off  stone. 
Hie  scripture  of  eyere  thyng  shall  declare  yowe  all ;  and  aU  thes  of 
Maden  Bradeley,  wheras  is  an  holy  father  prior,  and  hath  but  rj. 
children,  and  but  one  dowghter  mariede  yet  of  the  goodes  of  the 
monasterie,  trystyng  shortly  to  mary  the  reste.  His  sones  be  tale 
men  waittyng  upon  hym,  and  he  thanJies  Gode  a  never  medelct  with 
marytt  women,  but  idl  with  madens  the  faireste  cowlde  be  gottyn, 
and  always  marede  them  ryght  well.  The  pope,  consideryng  his 
fragilitie,  gave  hym  licens  to  keep  an  hore,  and  hath  goode  writyng 
M<5 p/um&o  to  discharge  his  conscience,  and  toe  hoys.  Mr.  UnderhyU 
to  be  his  gostely  father,  and  he  to  gyve  hym  plenam  remiationem,  &c. 
I  send  yowe  also  oure  lades  g^dell  of  Bruton,  rede  silke,  wiche  is  a 
solemne  reliquie  sent  to  women  travelyng,  wiche  shall  not  miscarie 
in  partu,  I  sende  yowe  also  Mare  magdalens  girdell,  and  that  is 
-wrappyde  and  coveride  with  white,  sent  also  with  gret  reverence  to 
women  traveling,  wiche  girdeU  Matilda  thempresse,  fownder  of 
Ferley,  gave  unto  them,  as  saith  the  holy  father  of  Ferley.  I  have 
crosses  of  silver  and  golde,  sum  wiche  I  sende  yownot  bycause  I  have 
mo  that  shalbe  delivered  me  this  nyght  by  the  prior  of  Maden  Bradeley 
hymself.  To  morowe  erly  in  the  mornygn  I  shall  bring  yow  the  reste, 
whan  I  have  recevide  all,  and  perchaunce  I  shall  fynde  sum  thyng 
here.  In  casse  ye  depart  this  day,  hit  may  please  yowe  to  sende  me 
wordeby  this  bringcr,  my  servant,  wiche  way  I  shall  repaire  affter 
yowe.  Within  the  Chartar  Howse  hath  professide  and  done  all 
thynges  accordyng  as  I  shall  declare  yow  at  large  to  morowe  erly. 
At  Bruton  and  Glasenburie  ther  is  nothyng  notable ;  the  brethren  be 
BO  straite  keppide  that  they  cannot  offende,  but  faine  they  wolde  if 
they  myght,  as  they  confesse,  and  so  the  faute  is  not  in  them.  From 
Sainte  Austines  withoute  Bristowe,  this  saint  BartilmeMrs  day,  at  iiij. 
of  the  cloke  in  the  momyng,  by  the  spedy  hande  of  your  moste 
assurede  poir  preste,  Btcba&db  1iLYtov»" — CambdUn  Tracts, 
VOL.  I. 


vents  to  his  favourites  and  courtiers,  erected  six  new 
bishoprics,  settled  pensions  on  many  of  the  abbots 
and  priors,  proportionate  to  their  former  revenues; 
or,  as  in  the  case  of  Prior  Whitehead  of  Durham, 
made  provision  by  appointing  them  places  in  the 
reformed  establishments. 

The  convent  of  Durham  was  classed  amongst  the 
greater  monasteries,  and  on  the  81st  December,  1540, 
this  establishment  was  surrendered  into  the  hands  of 
the  king.  Prior  Whithead  held  office  for  a  period  of 
eighteen  years,  and  at  the  dissolution  had  the  honour  of 
being  appointed  to  equal  dignity  in  the  new  reformed 
establishment.  The  revenues  at  the  time  were,  accord- 
ing to  Dugdale,  rated  at  £1866: 10:5;  but  Speed  esti- 
mates them  at  £1615:14:10;  and  thus  terminated  the 
ancient,  hospitable,!  and  wealthy  monastic  institution 

*  When  any  plausible  project  is  made  in  parliament,  to  draw  the 
lords  and  commons  to  assent  to  any  act  (especially  in  matters  of 
weight  and  importance),  if  both  houses  do  give  upon  the  matter 
projected  and  promised  their  consent,  it  shaU  be  most  necessary,  they 
being  trusted  for  the  commonwealth,  to  have  the  matter  projected 
and  promised  their  consent,  it  shall  be  most  necessary,  they  being 
trusted  for  the  commonwealth,  to  haye  the  matter  projected  and  pro- 
mised (which  moved  the  houses  to  consent)  to  be  established  in  the 
same  act,  lest  the  benefit  of  the  act  be  taken,  and  the  matter  projected 
and  promised  never  performed,  and  so  the  houses  of  parliament  per- 
form not  the  trust  reposed  in  them,  as  it  feU  oat  (taking  one  example 
for  many)  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.  On  the  king's  behalf;  the 
members  of  both  houses  were  informed  in  parliament,  that  no  king 
or  kingdom  was  safe  but  where  the  king  had  tbree  abilities  :  1.  To 
live  of  his  own,  and  able  to  defend  his  kingdom  upon  any  sudden 
invasion  or  insurrection,  2.  To  aid  his  confederates,  otherwise  they 
would  never  assist  him.  3.  To  reward  his  weU-deserving  servants. 
Now  the  project  was,  that  if  the  parliament  would  give  unto  him 
all  the  abbies,  priories,  friaries,  nunneries,  and  other  monasteries* 
that  for  ever  in  time  then  to  come,  he  would  take  order  that  the  same 
should  not  be  converted  to  private  uses ;  but  first,  that  his  exchequer 
for  the  purposes  aforesaid  should  be  enriched ;  secondly,  the  kingdom 
strengthenedby  a  continual  maintenance  of  forty  thousand  weU-trained 
soldiers,  with  skilful  captains  and  commanders ;  thirdly  for  the  bene- 
fit and  ease  of  the  subject,  who  never  afterwards  (as  was  projected), 
in  any  time  to  come,  should  be  charged  with  subsidies,  fifteenths, 
loans,  or  other  common  aids ;  fourthly,  lest  the  honour  of  the  realm 
should  receive  any  diminution  of  honour  by  the  dissolution  of  the 
said  monasteries,  there  being  twenty-nine  lords  of  parliament  of  the 
abbots  and  priors  (that  held  of  the  king  perbaroniam),  that  the  king 
would  create  a  number  of  nobles.  The  said  monasteries  were  given 
to  the  king  by  authority  of  divers  acts  of  parliament,  but  no  provi- 
sion was  therein  made  for  the  said  project,  or  any  part  thereof." — 
Coke*8  Institutes, 

t  There  was  a  famous  house  of  hospitality,  called  the  Guest-hall, 
within  the  abbey-garth  of  Durham,  on  the  west  side  towards  the 
water ;  the  Terrer  of  the  house  being  master  thereof,  as  one  appointed 
to  g^ve  entertaimnent  to  all  states,  both  noble,  gentle,  and  what 
degree  soever  that  came  thither  as  strangers ;  their  entertainment  not 
being  inferior  to  any  place  in  England,  both  for  the  goodness  of  their 
diet,  the  sweet  and  dainty  furniture  of  their  lodgings,  and  generaUy 
all  things  necessary  for  travellers.  And  withal,  this  entertainment 
continuing,  not  willing  or  commanding  any  one  to  depart,  upon  his 
honest  and  good  behaviour.    Thia  haU  is  a  goodly  brave  place,  much 
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of  Durham,  the  unbounded  liberalitj  and  benevolence 
of  its  priors  and  inmates  being  of  great  repute,  ex- 
tending their  benefits  "  not  only  to  those  of  the  citj% 
but  to  aU  the  poor  people  of  the  country  besides." 
Admitting  a  great  portion  of  the  numerous  charges 
of  improper  conduct  committed  by  many  who  belonged 
to  various  religious  houses  throughout  the  country, 
yet,  in  general  terms  it  must  be  allowed,  that  at  the 
time,  monasteries  were  the  best  schools  of  education ; 
and  that  architecture,  sculpture,  and  other  arts  of 
peaceful  occupation  were  encouraged  by  the  monks ; 
learning  was  essentially  cultivated  in  the  monasteries, 
and  a  convent  without  a  well-stored  library,  was  said 
to  be  like  a  castle  without  armory.  Learning,  no  doubt 
sustained  a  great  loss  by  the  reckless  destruction  of 
books  and  manuscripts,  which  took  place  at  the  time 
of  the  dissolution  of  the  greater  monasteries.  Those 
who  purchased  the  ancient  mansions,  are  said,  in 
many  instances,  to  have  reserved  the  books  to  form 
their  jokes  from,  or  to  scour  their  candlesticks,  or  rub 
their  boots.  Some  were  sold  to  grocers  and  soap-sel- 
lers, and  quantities  were  sent  to  book-binders  across 
the  sea ;  one  person,  it  is  recorded,  bought  two  noble 
libraries  for  forty  shillings.  The  convent  also  it  may 
be  added,  maintained  the  poor,  there  being  in  these 
times,  no  national  provision  for  them. 

It  would,  however,  be  out  of  place  to  dilate  further 
upon  this  subject;  the  curious  and  intelligent  reader, 
feeling  interested  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the 
period,  will  be  amply  repaid  by  consulting  Collier, 
Strype,  Burnet,  and  other  authors  of  repute.  We 
cannot  forego  the  temptation  of  quoting  the  following 
paragraph  from  the  "  QuarteHy  Review,"  in  conclu- 
ding this  notice  of  the  monastic  institutions: — "  The 
world  has  never  been  so  deeply  indebted  to  any  other 
body  of  men  as  to  this  illustrious  order;  but  historians, 
when  relating  the  evil,  of  which  they  were  the  occa- 
sion, have  too  frequently  forgotten  the  good  which 
they  produced.  Even  the  commonest  readers  are 
familiar  with  the  arch  miracle-monger,  St.  Dunstan, 
while  the  most  learned  of  our  countrymen  scarcely 

like  unto  the  body  of  a  church,  with  very  fair  pillars  supporting  it, 
on  either  side;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  hedl  a  most  large  range  lor  the 
fire.  The  chambers  and  lodgings  belonging  to  it  were  sweetly  kept, 
and  so  richly  fiimished,  that  they  were  not  unpleasant  to  be  in ; 
especially  one  chamber,  called  the  king's  chamber— -deserving  that 
name,  in  that  the  king  himself  might  yery  well  have  lain  in  it,  for  the 
princeliness  thereof.  The  victuals  that  served  the  said  guests  came 
from  the  great  kitchen  of  the  prior,  the  bread  and  beer  from  his 
pantry  and  cellar.  If  they  were  of  honour,  they  were  served  as 
honourably  as  the  prior  himself;  otherwise,  according  to  their  several 
callings.    The  Terrer  had  certain  men  appointed  to  wait  at  his  table, 


remember  the  names  of  those  admirable  men,  who 
went  forth  from  England,  and  became  the  apostles  of 
the  north.  Tinian  and  Juan  Fernandez  are  not  more 
beautiful  spots  on  the  ocean,  than  Malmesbury,  and 
Lindisfame,  and  Jarrow,  in  the  ages  of  our  heptarchy. 
A  community  of  pious  men,  devoted  to  literature,  and 
to  the  useful  arts,  as  well  as  to  religion,  seems,  in  those 
ages,  like  a  green  oasis  amid  the  desert.  Like  stars 
in  a  moonless  night,  they  shine  upon  us  with  a  tranquil 
ray.  If  ever  there  was  a  man,  who  could  truly  be 
called  venerable,  it  is  he,  to  whom  that  appellation 
is  constantly  affixed — ^Bede, — ^whose  life  was  passed 
in  instructing  his  own  generation,  and  preparing 
records  for  posterity.  In  those  days,  the  church 
offered  the  only  asylum  from  the  evils,  to  which 
every  country  was  exposed;  amidst  continual  wars, 
the  church  enjoyed  peace :  it  was  regarded  as  a  sacred 
realm,  by  men,  who,  though  they  hated  each  other, 
believed  and  feared  the  same  God.  Abused,  as  it  was 
by  the  worldly-minded  and  ambitious,  and  disgraced 
by  the  artifices  of  the  designing,  and  the  follies  of  the 
fanatic,  it  afforded  shelter  to  those,  who  were  better 
than  the  world,  in  their  youth,  or  weary  of  it  in  their 
age;  the  wise,  as  well  as  the  timid  and  the  gentle, fled 
to  this  Goshen  of  God,  which  enjoyed  its  own  light 
and  calm,  amid  darkness  and  storms." 

FOUOT)ATION  AND  EOT)OWMEKT  OP  THE  PRESENT 

CATHEDRAL  CHURCH. 

Henrt  VIII.,  granted  his  foundation  charter  of  the 
cathedral  church  of  Durham  on  the  12th  May,  1541, 
instituting  therein  a  dean  and  twelve  prebendaries; 
and  ordaining,  that  instead  of  the  title  of  "  The  Cathe- 
dral Church  of  the  blessed  Mary  the  Virgin,  and  St. 
Cuthbert  the  bishop,"  that  the  same  should  for  ever 
thereafter  bear  the  denomination  of  "  The  Cathedral 
Church  of  Christ  and  blessed  Mary  the  Virgin."  He 
thereby  nominated  Hugh  Whitehead  the  first  dean; 
Edward  Hyndmers,  D.D.,  first  prebendary;  Roger 
Watson,  D.D.,  the  second;  Thomas  Sparke,  B.D., 
suffi:agan  of  Berwick,  the  third;  William  Bennet,  D.D., 


and  to  attend  upon  all  his  guests  and  strangers ;  and  for  their  better 
entertainment,  he  had  evermore  a  hogshead  or  two  of  -wine  lying  in 
a  cellar  appertaining  to  the  said  hall,  to  senre  his  guests  with.  The 
prior,  whose  hospitality  was  such,  as  there  needed  no  guest-hall,  but 
diat  they  were  desirous  to  abound  in  aU  liberal  and  free  alms-giving, 
did  keep  a  most  honourable  house,  and  very  noble  entertainment ; 
being  attended  upon  both  with  gentlemen  and  yeomen  of  the  best  in 
the  country,  as  the  honourable  service  of  his  house  deserved  no  less ; 
the  benevolence  thereof,  with  the  relief  and  akns  of  the  whole  con- 
vent, was  always  open  and  free,  not  only  to  the  poor  of  the  dty  of 
Durham,  but  to  all  the  poor  people  of  the  country  besides. — Daviet, 
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the  fourth;  William  Todd,  D.D.,  the  fifth;  Stephen 
Marley,  B.D.,  the  sixth;  Robert  Dalton,  B.D.,  the 
seventh;  John  Towton,  B.D.,  the  eighth;  Nicholas 
Marley,  B.D.,  the  ninth;  Ralph  Blaxton,  the  tenth; 
Robert  Bennet,  the  eleventh;  and  Wm.  Watson,  the 
twelfth.  He  made  them  and  their  successors  a  body 
corporate,  by  the  name  of  "  The  dean  and  chapter  of 
the  cathedral  church  of  Christ  and  blessed  Maiy  the 
Virgin;*'  empowering  them,  under  that  denomination, 
to  do  all  legal  acts,  and  plead  and  be  impleaded.  He 
granted  them  all  the  site  of  the  monastery,  and  the 
ancient  rights,  liberties,  and  privileges  thereof.  The 
endowment  made  by  the  king  bears  date  the  16th  of 
May  1641. 

The  establishment,  besides  the  dean  and  preben- 
daries, consisted  of  twelve  minor  canons,  a  deacon, 
sub-deacon,  sixteen  singing-men,  master  of  the  cho- 
risters, ten  choristers,  a  divinity  reader,  eight  alms- 
men, two  masters  of  the  grammar  school,  eighteen 
scholars,  two  vergers,  two  porters,  two  sextons,  two 
barbars.*  Willis  says,  "  The  king  converting  the  priory 
into  a  college  of  seculars,  assigned  his  new  dean  and 
prebends  their  respective  apartments  out  of  the  old 
monastery,  within  the  precincts  of  which  the  bishop, 
dean,  prebendaries,  and  other  members,  have  very 
good  houses,  the  best  of  any  cathedral  in  England, 
according  to  the  dignity  of  the  prebends,  which  are 
reputed  more  richly  endowed  than  any  other  church, 
owing,  as  I  hear,  to  the  members  allotting  themselves, 
at  first,  their  respective  dividends  or  shares  out  of  the 
chapter  lands,  and  not  leasing  them  in  common,  by 
which  practice  (in  this  sole  church  of  the  new  founda- 
tion) some  prebends  are  of  more  value  than  others, 
whereas  in  the  rest  they  are  all  equal,  as  they  might 
be  here  possibly  at  first,  though  the  improvements  of 
estates  have  made  a  disproportion,  as  it  now  continues." 

THE  DEANS. 

Hugh  WHrrEHEAD,  as  has  been  stated,  was  appointed 
the  first  dean  to  the  cathedral  church  of  Durham. 
Falling  under  the  displeasure  of  the  court,  and  being 
accused  with  Bishop  Tunstall,  of  misdemeanor  against 

*  THE  ANCIENT  VALOR,  &C. 
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the  state,  was  summoned  to  appear  before  the  council ; 
the  agitation  and  distress  occasioned  by  the  fatigue  of 
travelling,  proved  fatal  soon  after  his  arrival  in  the 
metropolis.  He  was  interred  in  Trinity  church,  in  the 
Minories,  London,  in  the  year  1548.  A  successor  was 
not  appointed  until  the  18th  Nov.,  1651,  when 

Robert  Horn,  D.D.,  was  presented  to  the  vacancy 
by  the  king.    It  is  asserted  by  some,  that  he  was  bom 
in  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  but  the  more  probable 
account  is,  that  he  belonged  Cleton,  in  Copeland,  in 
the  county  of  Cumberland,  and  was  educated  at  St. 
John's  college,  Cambridge.     Some  authors  assert  that 
Horn  was  nominated  to  the  bishopric  of  Durham  in 
1 552,  Bishop  Tunstall  being  then  living,  but  that  he 
declined  accepting  the  high  ofiGice,  as  the  conditions 
were  such  as  he  could  not  approve.     Soon  after  the 
accession  of  Queen  Mary,  Horn  was  ejected,  and  be- 
came a  voluntary  exile  for  the  cause  of  faith.    At  the 
head  of  the  episcopal  party  at  Frankfort,  he  greatly 
distinguished  himself,  and  was  chosen  Hebrew  reader 
to  the  English  society  there.     On  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth,  he  was  restored  to  his  deanery,  and  in  the 
year  1560,  was  elevated  to  the  bishopric  of  Winchester. 
Horn  was  chosen  one  of  the  disputants  concerning  the 
services  of  the  church,  at  the   conference   at  West- 
minster.   He  wrote  an  answer  to  Fackenham's  Scruples 
concerning  the  oath  of  supremacy,  and  published  in 
English  two  of  Calvin's  sermons;  to  this  work  he  pre- 
fixed his  Apology,  wherein  he  gives  an  account  of 
himself  and  the  reasons  of  his  flight,  and  complains  of 
hard  and  unjust  dealing  towards  him  by  Bishops 
Tunstall  and  Gardiner.     He  died  on  the   1st  June, 
1579,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  at  Winchester, 
though  some   say  in  the  Minories  church,   London. 
He  was  a  frequent  preacher,  an  excellent  disputant, 
and  no  less  sagacious  in  detecting  the  crafts  of  his 
adversaries,  than  prudent  in  preventing  and  avoiding 
them.      His  name,  however,  is  held  in  no  degree  of 
respect  by  posterity ;  for  whilst  dean  of  Durham,  he 
fanatically  demolished  many  ancient  monuments  and 
other  antiquities  belonging  the  cathedral  and  college  ; 
and  it  is  said,  '^  that  he  could  never  abide  any  ancient 
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monmnents,  acts  or  deeds,  that  gave  any  light  of,  or 
to  Godly  religion*"  On  his  elevation  to  the  see  of 
Winchester, 

Thomas  Watson,  D.D.,  was  appointed  on  the  16th 
Nov.,  1653,  by  Queen  Mary.  He  was  rector  of  North 
Crawley,  in  the  county  of  Bucks,  and  master  of  St. 
John's  college,  Cambridge.  In  his  youth  he  wrote 
several  poems  of  merit,  was  a  famous  preacher,  and  a 
solid  divine. 

soon  after  the  advancement  of  Watson  to  the  dean- 
ery of  Durham,  an  act  was  passed  to  enable  the  queen 
to  make  statutes  and  ordinances  for  the  government  of 
cathedral  and  collegiate  churches,  and  their  posses- 
sions, the  former  law  of  Henry  YIII.  having  become 
obsolete  for  want  of  being  duly  carried  into  execution. 
This  power  was  as  much  confined  to  the  queen  as  the 
other  was  to  Henry,  so  that  statutes  constructed,  or 
reformation  of  such  statutes,  not  done  by  Queen  Mary, 
and  without  authority  of  parliament,  are  void  and  of 
no  validity. 

STATUTES. 

The  commissioners  appointed  for  drawing  up  the 
present  statutes  of  the  church  were,  Nicholas  Heath, 
Archbishop  of  York ;  Edmund  Bonner,  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don ;  Cuthbert  Tunstall,  Bishop  of  Durham ;  Thomas 
Thirlby,  Bishop  of  Ely ;  and  William  Armistead,  chap- 
lain to  their  majesties;  and  the  following  articles 
received  confirmation  under  the  great  seal  on  the  20th 
day  of  March,  in  the  first  and  second  years  of  the 
reign  of  Philip  and  Mary.  The  corrections  or  addi- 
tions added  under  each  statute,  were  made  Dec.  80, 
1554,  but  by  what  authority  is  not  known. 

Chap.  I.  Tlie  Bishop's  Pre-eminence. — The  prelate 
takes  place  of  the  dean,  canons,  and  ministers  of  the 
church ;  and  is  to  be  received,  upon  his  first  coming, 
with  the  following  ceremonies:  The  dean,  with  the 
whole  choir  in  their  proper  habits,  shall  meet  bim  in 
procession  at  the  north  door,  the  bells  ringing,  the 
dean  on  his  right-hand,  the  next  in  dignity  on  his  lefi; 
conducting  him  to  the  high  altar,  where,  kneeling,  the 
prayers  prescribed  shall  be  used.  He  is  to  be  receiv- 
ed in  the  same  manner  when  he  comes  to  visit ;  but 
on  other  occasions  by  the  ringing  of  bells,  and  with- 
out procession.  When  the  bishop  preaches,  or  performs 
divine  service,  the  person  whose  turn  it  should  be,  is 
excused.  On  his  reading  any  of  the  offices  on  great 
festivals,  the  dean  on  his  right-hand,  and  the  person 
next  in  dignity  on  his  left ;  or  in  their  absence,  the 
two  next  superiors  shall  assist,  and  attend  him  from 


the  vestry  to  the  altar  or  the  throne ;  and  on  other 
occasions  the  sub-dean,  or  the  person  next  in  dignity, 
shall  minister  to  him  and  support  his  book.  The  dean 
and  the  whole  choir,  coming  in  or  going  out,  shall  bow 
to  him,  whether  he  is  seated  in  his  stall  or  throne. 
When  the  bishop  institutes  the  dean  or  prebendaries, 
he  is  to  send  his  letters  to  the  dean  and  chapter  for 
induction  and  possession. 

Chap.  II.    Induction  and  Installation  of  the  Dean. — 
The  dean  is  to  be  installed  and  placed  in  his  seat  in 
the  chapter-house  by  the  sub-dean  ^r  senior  residenti- 
aiy,  where,  having  taken  the  prescribed  oath,  both 
major  and  minor  canons  shall  promise  canonical  obe- 
dience to  him  in  these  words  :  Doniine  decane^  promitto 
tibi  eanonicam  ohedientiam  tanquam  decano.       The 
dean's   i>ower  and  jurisdiction  is  supreme  touching 
the   government  of  the  church.    He  shall  hear  all 
causes  relative  to  the  chapter,  and,  assisted  with  their 
opinions,   determine  therein;    correct' excesses,  and 
reprehend  all  obstinate  offenders.    He  shall  invest  the 
prebendaries  in  the  presence  of  their  brethren,  and  in 
his  and  the  chapter's  name  receive  the  oaths  prescrib- 
ed.    Being  superior  in  authority,  all  shall  stand  when 
he  enters  or  departs  the  choir  or  chapter-house.    He 
is  first  in  place  and  voice.     The  ringing  of  the  bells 
must  wait  for  him  morning  and  evening  on  festivals, 
when  he  is  to  perform  the  offices ;  but  not  at  other 
times,  unless  he  officiates.     In  the  like  days  he  is  to 
chant  the  anthems,  or  such  of  the  canons  as  he  shall 
appoint  for  that  purpose.     On  reading  the  service  he 
is  not  to  quit  his  seat.     If  the  bishop  is  not  present, 
it  is  the  dean's  office,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  next  in 
digniiy,  to  pronounce  the  confession.    All  the  ministers 
of  the  church  shall  bow  to  him  in  his  stall  as  they 
enter  or  depart  the  choir.    In  correcting  excesses, 
such  is  the  prerogative  of  the  dean  and  prebendaries,  on 
account  of  their  prebends,  that  they  shall  not  be  con- 
vened out  of  chapter,  because  such  causes  as  relate  to 
the  prebends  shall  be  determined  in  chapter,  by  the 
judgment  of  the  dean  and  chapter.    Prebendaries'  ser- 
vants ought  to  be   corrected  by  their  proper  masters, 
unless  their  offences  are  henious,  and  their  masters 
neglect  that  duty.    Leave  of  absence  shall  be  given 
by  the  dean  to  the  minor  canons  and  other  officers  of 
the  church,  for  one  day,  or  at  most  not  exceeding 
eight  days,  and  in  his  absence,  by  the  sub-dean  or 
senior  resident.    Absence  for  any  greater  time  shall 
not  be  given  without  the  consent  of  the  chapter. 

Chap.  III.     Induction  and  Installation  of  a  Preben- 
dary. — The  new  prebendary  is  to  produce,  and  cause 
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to  be  read  in  chapter,  his  presentation  from  the  bishop ; 
and  if  nothing  be  objected  to  him,  he  is  to  be  habited 
and  presented  to  the  dean  and  chapter ;  and  the  dean 
or  senior  in  his  absence,  admits  him,  by  the  cere- 
mony of  delivering  a  loaf  of  white  bread  placed  on  the 
book  of  statutes,  saying, "  Nos  recipimus  te  in  canonicum 
et  inyestimus,  et  tradimus  tibi  regulaiis  obieryantise 
formam  in  volximine  isto  contentam  pro  cibo  spirituali, 
et  in  remedium  laboris  refectionem  in  pane  et  vino 
corperalem."  The  bread  is  to  be  given  to  the  poor. 
Then  the  dean  or  precentor  proceeds  to  install  him, 
by  placing  h™  in  his  seat  in  the  church ;  after  prayers, 
he  returns  to  the  chapter-house,  and  takes  the  oath 
prescribed;  and  then  is  saluted  by  the  dean  and 
canons,  before  which  ceremony  he  is  not  permitted  to 
act  in  chapter.  There  are  many  secrets  of  the  chap- 
ter, which  are  not  to  be  divulged,  not  even  to  an 
absentee  when  he  returns ;  particularly  those  which  in 
discovery  might  prejudice  the  rights  of  the  church, 
the  chapter  or  any  member  thereof.  Disputes  among 
the  prebendaries,  on  any  chapter  matters,  are  to  be 
determined  by  the  chapter ;  and  they  are  to  submit  to 
such  determination  without  going  to  law. 

Chap.  IV.  Persons  to  be  supported  by  the  Church. 
— One  dean,  twelve  prebendaries,  twelve  minor  canons, 
one  deacon,  one  sub-deacon,  ten  clerks  (who  may  either 
be  priests  or  laymen),  one  master  of  the  choristers, 
ten  choristers,  one  master  and  one  under  master  of  the 
grammar  school,  eighteen  grammar  scholars,  eight 
poor  men,  two  sub-sacrists  or  vergers,  two  to  ring  the 
bells  and  look  after  the  clock,  two  porters,  (one  of 
whom  shall  be  a  barber),  one  baker,  one  under  baker, 
one  cook,  and  one  under  cook ; — ^the  whole  number 
eighty  six. 

Chap.  V.  The  Dean's  •Qualifications. — The  dean 
shall  be  a  priest,  doctor  in  divinity,  bachelor  in  divinity 
or  doctor  of  laws,  of  sound  faith,  good  life,  and  under 
no  imputation  of  heresy ;  to  be  nominated  by  the 
crown  by  letters  patent  under  the  great  seal,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  bishop,  on  whose  mandate  he  is  to  be 
received  and  installed,  and  put  in  possession  of  his 
deanery  by  the  prebendaries  present,  the  sub-dean  or 
senior  residentiary  giving  him  the  following  oath. 

Chap.  VI.  The  Dean's  Oath.—''  Ego  (A)  qui  in  de- 
canum  hujus  ecclesisB  cathedralis  Dunelm.  electus  et 
institutus  sum,  Deum  testor,  et  per  hsec  sancta  Dei 
evangelia  juro,  quod  pro  virili  meJi  in  hac  ecclesia  bene 
et  fideliter  regam  et  gubemabo,  juxta  ordinationes  et 
statuta  ejusd.  et  quod  omnia  illius  bona,  terras,  et 
tenementa,  redditus,  possessiones,  jura,  libertates  et 
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privilegia  cseterasque  res  universas,  tam  mobiles 
quam  immobiles,  et  alias  omnes  commoditates  ejusdem 
ecclesiae  bene  et  fideliter  custodiam,  defendam,  et  ser- 
vabo,  atque  ab  aliis  similiter  fieri  curabo,  ad  hsec  om- 
nia et  singula  statuta  et  ordinationes  hujus  ecclesi® 
quatenus  me  concemunt  bene  et  fideliter  observabo, 
et  ab  aliis  quatenus  eos  concemunt,  studiose  observar 
procm*abo;  sicut  me  Deus  adjuvet,  et  hsBc  sancta  Dei 
EvangeUa." — (I,  (A)  who  am  elected  and  instituted  a 
dean  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Durham,  call  God  to 
witness,  and  swear  upon  His  Holy  Gospels,  that  to  the 
utmost  of  my  power,  I  will  well  and  faithfully  rule  and 
govern  in  this  church,  according  to  the  ordinances  and 
statutes  thereof;  and  that  I  will  well  and  faithfully 
keep,  defend,  and  preserve  all  its  goods,  lands,  tene- 
ments, revenues,  possessions,  laws,  liberties,  privileges, 
and  every  other  thing,  whether  moveable  or  immove- 
able, and  all  other  goods  and  profits  of  the  said  church; 
and  I  will,  moreover,  use  all  diligence  to  cause  others 
to  do  the  same ;  and,  in  furtherance  of  this,  I  will  well 
and  faithfully  observe  all  and  every  the  statutes  and 
ordinances  of  this  church  as  far  as  I  am  concerned 
therein,  and  will  studiously  cause  others  to  do  the 
same,  as  far  as  may  concern  them,  and  so  may  God 
help  me,  and  these  His  Holy  Gospels.) 

Chap.  VII.  The  Dean's  Duty. — ^As  the  eye  of  the 
body,  he  is  to  look  after  aU  the  members  of  it,  that 
they  do  their  respective  duties,  he  is  to  keep»a  regular 
family,  and  live  according  to  his  dignity,  or  be  reprov- 
ed by  the  bishop,  if  he  lives  sordidly ;  of  which  fault, 
if  any  of  the  prebendaries  are  guilty,  he  is  to  reprove 
them,  and  also  toucUng  other  duties  required  by  the 
statutes.  He  is  to  take  care  of  the  treasure,  orna- 
ments, utensils,  writings  and  records  of  the  church, 
(a)  (ac  in  serario  locisque  aliis  ad  ea  specialiter  deputatis, 
prout  illius  judicio  pro  tempore  tutissimum  videbitur) 
that  they  may  be  all  preserved  for  his  successor.  His 
consent  is  to  be  had  in  all  elections  to  offices  and 
places,  in  setting  fines  and  letting  lands,  in  bestowing 
benefices  in  the  confirmation  of  any  deeds  of  indenture 
and  other  writings,  if  he  is  within  the  realm ;  if  not, 
then  by  his  deputy  lawfully  constituted,  who  must  be 
a  member  of  the  chapter,  (d) 

{a)  Ytssi  CoBBEcnoK. — "In  a  place,  which,  in  bis  and  the 
chapter's  judgment,  shall  be  thought  most  secure.*' 

(I)  CoBBScnoK. — "  That  none  of  the  writings  may  be  lost, 
if  the  dean  or  any  of  the  prebendaries  take  any  charters,  &c. 
out  of  the  treasury  (which  is  not  to  be  allowed  but  upon  urgent 
necessity  for  the  use  of  the  church)  they  are  to  leave  a  note 
under  their  hand  for  what  they  take  out,  and  restore  it  at  the 
time  appointed,  otherwise  they  are  pimishable  by  the  loss  of 
their  quotidians,  or  in  a  greater  degree  if  obstinately  refusing/* 
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Chap.  VIII.  Survey  of  the  LandSy  and  holding 
Courts. — The  dean,  or,  being  prevented,  one  deputed 
by  him  and  the  chapter,  shall  once  a-year,  or  if  need 
repuire  more  frequently,  survey  aU  the  manors,  lands, 
tenements,  houses,  buildings,  appropriated  churches, 
woods,  underwoods,  and  trees,  belonging  to  the 
church,  and  order  necessary  repairs  or  new  houses  to 
be  built ;  and  the  condition  of  such  estates  and  houses 
is  to  be  reported  in  writing  within  eight  days  after 
such  survey,  wherein  the  receiver  (}£  convenient)  shall 
be  one,  or,  in  bis  absence,  one  of  the  prebendaries  to 
be  deputed ;  also  the  senescal  or  clerk  of  the  courts 
shall  attend  and  hold  the  courts,  and  assist  with  their 
counsel.  The  courts  are  to  be  kept  once  a-year,  begin- 
ning after  Easter,  and  again  (if  occasion)  after  Michael- 
mas. The  dean,  upon  such  survey,  to  be  allowed 
six  shillings  and  eightpence  a-day  for  his  expen- 
ses, and  the  receiver  four  shillings.  As  in  these 
statutes  mention  is  often  made  of  the  chapter, 
we  declare,  that  imder  that  title  shall  be  un- 
derstood one  half  of  the  prebendaries  at  least ;  and 
those  only  shall  be  deemed  acts  of  the  chapter,  where 
at  least  that  number,  who  are  intra  septum  ecclesia, 
are  present  at  the  making  thereof.  The  votes  of  absen- 
tees shall  not  be  admitted;  but  if  any  one  is  sick 
within  the  coUege,  he  shall  not  be  deemed  absent,  but 
under  his  hand  may  give  his  suffirage,  on  being  con- 
sulted by  the  dean  or  one  of  the  prebendaries. 

Chap.  IX.  Concerning  the  Woods,  and  letting  the 
Lands,  dc,  to  farm, — The  dean  shall  not  sell  or  give 
away  any  wood  fit  for  timber,  (a)  or  let  or  lease  out  for 
term  of  years  any  of  the  lands,  tenements,  tithes,  &c. 
without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  chapter  (6)  but 
he  may,  on  his  visitation,  assign  to  the  tenants,  wood 
for  necessary  repairs  of  their  tenements ;  and  also  let 
or  lease  out  the  lands,  tenements,  tithes,  &g.,  from 
year  to  year,  and  at  will,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  manors ;  for  doing  which,  such  advice  and  consent 
are  not  requisite.  Care  is  to  be  taken  that  the  several 
woods  be  sufficienUy  fenced,  that  they  may  not  be 
cropt  by  cattie.  And  as  (this  article  declares)  great 
partof  tixe  riches  of  the  church  consists  in  woods,  when 

(a)  CoKKEcnoK. — "  The  dean  on  his  visitation,  with  the  consent 
of  the  receiver  and  treasurer,  or  one  of  them,  shall  assign 
wood  to  the  tenants  for  the  necessary  repairs  of  their  tene- 
ments." 

(5)CoKEEcnoir. — "The  dean  may  let  out  those  lands  and  ten- 
ements (sive  bondagia  sive  oottagia  sedifica  in  urbibus)  which 
anciently  were  not  demised  by  indenture,  but  at  wiU  only, 
after  the  old  mode,  for  which  such  advice  and  consent  is  not 
requisite ;  so  as  the  ancient  tenure  and  custom  of  the  premisses 
be  not  altered,  or  their  annual  rents  diminished." 


there  is  a  fall  of  wood  for  the  repair  of  the  church  or 
any  other  buildings,  it  must  be  conducted  under  the 
inspection  of  the  supervisor,  (the  dean  or  receiver)  or 
one  of  the  prebendaries,  or  some  person  specially  de- 
puted and  sworn  to  that  duty;  and  no  part  thereof 
shall  be  sold,  except  the  bark  and  tops  not  fit  for 
timber ;  and  the  felling  of  such  wood  shall  be  at  a 
proper  season,  to  cause  a  new  spring,  unless  occasion 
requii'es  it  to  be  cut  at  another  time.  Tallies  or  a 
written  account  shall  be  kept  by  the  wood  bailiff,  of 
the  number  of  trees  felled,  and  for  what  use,  so  that, 
at  the  annual  audit,  the  chapter  may  see  the  state 
of  their  woods.  If  by  agreement  any  wood  is  given 
to  the  tenants  for  firing,  it  shall  be  that  which  is 
decayed,  dried,  and  unfit  for  timber.  No  lands  or 
tenements  shall  be  leased  for  a  longer  term  than  twen- 
ty-one years,  and  no  reversion  granted,  till  within 
seven  or  eight  years  at  the  furthest  of  the  expiration 
of  the  existing  lease,  and  then  the  demise  is  not  to 
exceed  twenty*one  years  at  most:  There  shall  be 
no  leasing  from  three  years  to  three  years,  or 
from  term  to  term,  beyond  twenty-one  years ;  nei- 
ther shall  there  be  any  covenant  or  agreement  for 
renewing  such  lease  when  it  expires.  And  all  collu- 
sion and  fraud  in  demising  the  church  lands  is  pro- 
hibited, ip)  But  it  is  allowed  that  all  houses  in  towns 
and  villages  may  be  leased  for  fifty  or  sixty  years  at 
most.  The  tenants  shall  pay  their  rents  to  the  re- 
ceiver or  his  deputy  within  the  precincts  of  the  church, 
find  one  or  more  sLties  for  performance  of  tixe  cove- 
nants  and  agreements  in  their  leases,  and  on  the  death 
of  any  such  surety  to  provide  a  new  one,  within  one 
month  upon  pain  of  forfeiting  the  lease.  The  body 
are  totally  prohibited  alienating,  mortgaging,  selling, 
changing  or  pledging  any  of  the  manors,  lands,  rents, 
tenements,  or  other  immoveable  possessions  of  the 
church,  '^  pinguescere  enim  hanc  optamus  ecclesiam, 
non  macrescere,''  is  the  expression  of  the  commissioners. 

{c)  GoBBEcnoK . — '^t  is  ordained  that  no  manors,  lands,  &c., 
(salinaB,  molendina,  miners  carbonum  vel  metallorum  rectories) 
ecclesiarum  appropriatarum  decimse,  &c.)  shall  be  demised  to 
any  person  beyond  the  term  of  twenty-one  years,  nor  any 
reversion  granted  until  within  two  or  three  years  at  the  ut- 
most of  the  expiration  of  the  former  lease,  and  if  the  ftYi><nT>g 
lease  is  not  delivered  up  to  be  cancelled,  the  remaining  years 
therein  shall  be  deducted  from  the  new  term.  K  any  money 
is  received  from  the  tenant  on  such  demise,  besides  seal  fees, 
all  such  money,  and  other  casual  profits  arising  from  the  pre- 
misses, which  are  not  specially  ordered  by  th^  statutes  to  be 
otherwise  applied,  shall  go  to  the  conmion  use  of  the  church, 
in  support  of  the  ordinary  expenses,  and  shall  not  be  con- 
verted to  the  private  ben^t  of  the  dean  and  chapter  or  any 
of  them. 
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No  Biiit  shall  be  commenced  or  prosecuted  touching 
the  possessions  of  the  church,  without  consent  of  the 
chapter.  The  dean,  or  his  procurator  if  absent,  with 
the  chapter »  shall  present  to  their  livings  and  eccle- 
siastical preferments.  The  granting  of  the  next  turn 
to  any  living  before  the  same  is  become  vacant,  is 
prohibited,  unless  on  some  very  urgent  occasion,  or  in 
favour  of  some  person  of  distinguished  worth,  to  whom 
the  grant  shall  be  personal  and  not  general,  so  that  if 
he  dies  before  a  vacancy,  the  right  of  presentation  shall 
revert  to  the  chapter. 

Chap.  X.  Delivery  of  the  Goods,  dtc,  to  the  Dean. 
— This  chapter  prescribes  the  manner  of  delivering 
over  to  the  dean  all  the  jewels,  plate,  treasures,  orna- 
ments, and  other  valuable  effects  belonging  to  the 
church,  the  care  whereof  are  committed  to  him,  and 
which  are  to  be  specified  by  inventory  and  indenture. 
Chap.  XI.  Tlie  Dean's  Attendance. — ^It  is  ordained, 
that  the  dean  shall  constantly  reside  at  the  deanery, 
without  some  lawful  excuse ;  such  as  attendance  on  the 
king  or  queen  as  chaplain,  and  that  so  long  only  as  the 
duty  requires ;  on  any  negotiation  of  the  crown,  busi- 
ness of  the  church,  attendance  on  parliament  or  the 
convocation,  involuntary  imprisonment,  and  great  sick- 
ness, whereby  he  is  prevented  returning  to  the  church: 
During  such  his  absence,  he  is  to  be  deemed  present 
with  regard  to  profits  and  emoluments,  on  informing 
the  chapter  of  the  cause ;  but  shall  not  be  entitled 
thereto,  if  absent  on  any  causes  than  those  assigned, 
and  for  longer  time  than  prescribed  by  this  statute. 
The  dean  may  be  absent  one  hundred  days  in  the  year, 
in  the  whole,  together  or  at  seperate  times,  on  his 
private  affairs. 

Chap.  XII.  The  Prebendaries'  Qualifications^  dc.^ 
— ^In  this  statute  the  right  of  nominating  prebendaries 
is  reserved  to  the  crown.  Each  shall  be  a  priest,  of 
sound  faith,  without  any  imputation  of  heresy,  of  fair 
character  and  good  life ;  either  doctor  or  bachelor  in 
divinity,  doctor  of  laws,  or  master  of  arts,  or  at  least 
bachelor  of  laws.  To  take  the  following  oath  before 
the  dean  or  sub-dean  and  chapter :  "  Ego  (B)  qui  in 
canonicum  hujus  ecclesiae  cathedralis  Christi  et  Beats 
Manse  Yirginis  Dunelm.  nominatus,  electus  et  institu- 
tus  sum,  (tactis  sacrosanctis  Dei  evangeliis)  Juro,  quod 
pro  virili  mea,  terras,  tenementa,  redditus,possessiones, 
jura,  libertates  et  privilegia,  caeterasque,  res  universas 
hujus  ecclesi®  tuebor,  servabo,  et  servari  procurabo ; 
et  omnia  singula  statuta  ac  ordinationes  hujus  ecclesisB 
(quatenus  me  concemunt)  fideliter  observabo ;  et  ab 
aliis,  quantum  in  me  fuerit,  observari  curabo :  Nee 


quod  ad  utilitatem  et  honorem  hujus  ecclesiflB  legitime 
fieri  potest,  sciens  impediam,  sed  illius  commodo  et 
honori  semper  studebo.  Approbatas  et  approbandas 
hujus  ecclesifls  consuetudines  (prout  eas  didicero)  ob- 
servabo. Prseterea,  obediens  ero  decano  et  capitulo 
in  mandatis  Ileitis  et  canonicis,  et  quod  secreta  capi- 
tuli  illicit^  non  revelabo.  £t  si  me  posthac  officium 
aliquod  in  ecdesia  hac  gerere  contigerit,  illud  bene  et 
fideliter  pro  viribus  exequar.  Hsbc  omnia  et  singula 
praestabo,  sicut  me  Deus  adjuvet,  et  h»c  sancta  ejus 
Evangelia." — (I,  (B)  being  nominated,  elected,  and 
instituted  a  prebendary  of  this  cathedral  church  of 
Christ  and  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  at  Durham, 
(having  laid  my  hand  upon  God's  Holy  Gospels)  db 
swear  that  I  will,  with  all  my  power,  defend  and  pre- 
serve, and  cause  to  be  preserved,  the  lands,  tenements, 
revenues,  possessions,  statutes,  liberties,  privileges, 
and  all  other  things  pertaining  to  this  church ;  that,  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned  therein,  I  will  faithfally  observe 
all  and  every  of  the  statutes  and  ordinances  of  this 
church ;  and  as  far  as  in  me  lies,  cause  others  to  observe 
the  same ;  nor  will  I  knowingly  impede  or  hinder  any 
thing  that  lawfully  pertains  to  the  usefulness  and 
honour  of  this  church,  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  will 
always  study  its  honour  and  advantage.  I  will  further 
observe  all  customs,  established  or  to  be  established, 
as  such  that  come  to  my  knowledge.  Moreover,  I 
will  be  obedient  to  the  dean  and  the  chapter  in  all 
their  lawful  and  canonical  commands ;  nor  will  I  un- 
lawfully reveal  anything  pertaining  to  the  chapter 
which  ot^ht  to  be  held  secret  And  if,  in  future,  it 
shall  happen  that  I  shall  have  any  duties  towards  this 
church  to  fulfil,  I  will  discharge  them  well  and  fietith- 
fully,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power.  All  and  each  of 
these  facts  will  I  keep,  and  so  may  God  help  me  and 
these  His  Holy  Gospels.) — The  dean  shall  take  his 
oath  before  the  chapter,  the  major  and  minor  canons 
before  the  dean  and  chapter,  and  all  the  inferiors 
before  the  dean  and  treasurer. 

Chap.  XIII.  Obedience  to  the  Dean. — ^All  ministers, 
&c.,  of  the  church  shall  be  obedient  to  the  dean  as 
their  head  and  leader,  in  his  absence  to  the  sub-dean, 
and  in  both  their  absence  to  the  senior  residentiary. 

Chap.  XTV.  The  Prebendaries'  Attendance. — They 
are  allowed  eighty  days  absence  to  look  after  their 
livings  and  other  business,  and  the  same  indulgencies 
as  before  granted  to  the  dean.  If  any  of  them  shall 
preach  within  twelve  miles  of  the  cathedral,  he  is  to 
be  allowed  the  emoluments  of  one  day,  as  if  present ; 
and  if  above  twelve  miles,  two  days,  or  at  the  most 
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three.  If  he  is  longer  absent,  without  the  excuse  of 
preaching  or  the  causes  before  stipulated,  he  shall  for- 
feit his  profits,  (a)  A  third  part  of  the  prebendaries,  at 
least,  shall  be  constantly  resident;  or  those  who  are 
absent,  without  the  causes  allowed,  shall  not  have  their 
share  of  quotidians  and  dividends  for  the  time  of 
such  absence  .* 

Chap.  XV.  The  Dean  and  Prebendaries'  Preaching. 
— The  dean  and  prebendaries  shall  be  diligent  in 
preaching,  as  well  in  the  country  as  in  the  cathedral 
church.  The  dean  shall  (per  se  at  per  alium)  preach 
in  English  in  the  cathedral  on  Easter-day,  Corpus 
Ghristi  and  Christmas-days  f ;  and  likewise  twice  in 
the  year  within  the  diocese,  at  different  places.  The 
prebendaries  shall  each  preach  four  times  at  least  in 
the  year,  in  the  cathedral,  on  Sundays  or  other  festi- 
vals, if  agreeable  to  the  dean ;  that  is  to  say,  once  a 
quarter,  between  the  respective  quarter-days  of  Christ- 
mas,  the  Annunciation,  John  Baptist,  and  Michaelmas- 
day,  according  to  the  priority  of  their  stalls ;  under  the 
mulct  of  twenty  shillings,  to  be  paid  towards  the  com- 
mon flock.  When  the  bishop  chooses  to  preach,  the 
dean  or  canon  whose  turn  it  was  shall  be  excused. 

Chap.  XVI.  Residence  of  the  Prebendaries. — ^All  the 
prebendaries  shall  live  in  the  college  distinct,  and 
lodge  there.  If  any  of  them  has  not  £40.  a  year  clear 
income,  besides  the  stipends  of  this  church,  he  shall 
not  be  obliged  to  keep  house  or  observe  hospitality ; 
but  may  live  privately  at  his  own  house,  or  eat  at  the 
table  of  the  dean  or  some  of  the  prebendaries,  whether 
in  or  out  of  residence,  or  at  the  table  of  the  minor 
canons  within  the  precincts  of  the  church.  If  there 
should  happen  to  be  three  of  this  condition,  they  may 
keep  one  table  amongst  them,  and  using  hospitality, 
shall  be  reckoned  only  as  one  holding  residence,  and 
out  of  the  common  stock  are  to  receive  the  share  but 
of  one.  (b)  Those  who  have  not  a  common  table,  but 
live  either  privately  or  at  the  tables  of  others,  are  pro- 
hibited having  any  share  of  the  common  stock,  which 

(a)  CoBBEcnoN. — ^These  one,  two  or  three  days,  are  by  this 
correction  extended  without  limitation,  if  the  preacher  satisfy 
the  dean  and  chapter  every  quarter  how  often  and  where  he 
preached  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  it  may  appear  whe- 
ther each  has  performed  his  statutable  duty. — The  dean  may 
preach  his  sermons,  either  on  the  statutable  days,  viz.,  Easter- 
day,  Corpus  Ohriflti,  and  Christmas^day,  or  on  their  octaves, 
if  their  happens  a  greater  concourse  of  people* 

•  By  a  note  to  the  MS.  copy,  it  is  obsenred,  "  By  thi«  it  seems  to 
be  implied,  that  those  present  should  have  all  forfeitures  of  quoti- 
dians divided  among  them :  And  this  appears  to  be  the  foundation  of 
the  custom  of  those  who  are  present  the  whole  year  (saying  statutable 
days  of  absence)  having  the  forfeitures  divided  amongst  them.    If 


accrues  from  the  absence  of  the  dean  and  others,  and 
the  seal-fees.  The  deans  and  canons,  who,  exclusive 
of  the  stipends  of  this  church,  have  £40.  a  year  clear 
yearly  value,  for  the  time  they  stay  are  obliged  to 
maintain  a  family  and  keep  residence  and  hospitality; 
otherwise  they  shall  be  deemed  absent,  and  bear  the 
mulct  of  an  absentee,  in  forfeiting  the  quotidians. 
Those  who  do  not  live  within  the  precincts,  or  when 
they  come  do  not  continue  twenty  days  together,  are 
excused  keeping  house  for  so  short  a  time  In  division 
of  the  common  stock,  the  dean  shall  receive  double 
the  portion  of  a  prebendary.  At  the  end  of  each  year, 
about  Michaelmas,  a  dividend  is  to  be  made  to  the 
resident  dean  and  prebendaries,  according  to  the 
number  of  days  they  were  resident,  and  not  otherwise, 
as  before  prescribed.  Whoever  designs  to  keep  resi- 
dence, shall  come  to  the  chapter  and  declare  the  day 
he  begins  such  residence,  which  is  to  be  entered  in  the 
registry,  that  there  may  be  no  dispute  among  the 
brethren  about  time.  Those  who  keep  residence,  are 
such  as  for  twenty-one  days  together  in  every  year  are 
present  at  divine  service,  as  the  statutes  direct,  and 
keep  house.  They  shall  give  notice  to  the  chapter 
when  they  begin  their  twenty-one  days,  during  which 
time  they  shall  entertain  in  a  more  liberal  manner 
than  the  rest  of  the  year,  receiving  the  choir,  and  in- 
viting the  citizens  and  strangers  to  their  table,  as 
become  those  that  keep  hospitality.  Two  or  more 
must  not  hold  residence  together,  but  one  after  another, 
and  when  it  is  most  convenient  to  each,  unless  some 
urgent  cause  (approved  by  the  dean  or  sub-dean  and 
chapter)  prevents.  Every  residentiary  who  holds  resi- 
dence for  the  whole  year,  shall  twice  a  year  entertain 
the  whole  choir,  and  the  eight  poor  men  belonging  to 
the  church  at  different  times,  not  more  than  six 
together  et  semel  tantum  in  die.  But  if  he  is 
not  resident  the  whole  year,  then  it  shall  suffice 
that  he  entertains  the  choir  only  once  a  year,  in 
manner  before  mentioned.  If  any  one  is  invited 
and  doth  not  come,  the  residentiary  is  excused  asking 
him  again ;  for  whoever  is  invited  is  presumed  to  be 
at  the  table.     Those  that  neglect  the  performance  of 

{h)  CoBBEcnoN. — Two  prebendaries  having  between  them  £60 
a  year  clear  income,  besides  the  stipends  of  this  church,  may 
hold  residence,  be  deemed  one  residentiary,  and  as  such  have 
the  portion  of  one  out  of  the  common  stock. 


there  are  four  prebendaries  constantly  here,  and  whilst  there  are  so 
many,  the  forfeitures  are  to  be  divided  amongst  all,  in  proportion  to 
their  days  of  being  resident. 

t  The  observation  of  Corpus  Christi-day  being  laid  aside,  the  other 
two  are  only  days  of  duty. 
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any  of  these  ordinances,  may  be  punished  by  the  dean, 
or  in  his  absence  by  the  snb-dean,  by  withholding  the 
monthly  allowance,  or  by  an  arbitrary  mulct.  As  to 
the  three  allowed  to  hold  residence  together,  they  shall 
all  be  present,  unless  on  some  urgent  occasion  one  is 
obliged  to  be  absent,  and  that  not  above  ten  days : 
And  they  shall  keep  their  table  at  a  joint  expense, 
otherwise  they  shall  not  be  deemed  as  one  residentiary, 
except  only  where  any  of  them  is  so  ill  he  cannot 
possibly  attend.  The  dean,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
country  air  or  refreshment,  or  other  cause  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  chapter,  shall  have  liberty  to  retire  to 
his  manor  of  Beaurepaire  for  forty  days  in  the  year, 
over  and  above  the  days  of  absence  before  allowed  by 
these  statutes,  without  losing  his  usual  perquisites,  in 
case  he  attends  the  business  of  the  chapter,  and  holds 
his  residence  within  the  precincts  of  the  church  for 
twenty-one  days,  as  before  stipulated. 

Chap.  XVEL.  The  Dean  and  Prebendaries'  Stipends. 
— That  the  dean  and  prebendaries  may  be  better 
enabled  to  keep  hospitality,  the  dean  shall  annually 
receive  from  the  treasurer  pro  corpore  decanatus, 
de40  Is.  dd.,  and  each  prebendary  £8  4s.  9^.  The 
dean  shall  further  receive  from  the  treasurer  for  every 
day  he  attends  prayers,  morning  and  evening,  and  the 
statutable  days  of  absence,  12s.  5d.,  and  each  pre- 
bendary 16^.  Those  are  deemed  to  be  present  at 
prayers  who  come  into  church  before  the  end  of  the 
first  psalm,  and  do  not  depart  (but  on  urgent  necessity) 
before  the  service  is  concluded.  All  stipends  are  to 
be  paid  quarterly,  at  the  four  great  quarter  days,  ex- 
cept the  money  which  accumulates  in  each  year,  from 
forfeitures  by  absentees,  mulcts,  and  seal  fees,  which 
shall  be  collected  in  the  following  manner :  The  pre- 
centor is  to  mark  the  days  of  the  dean's  and  each 
prebendary's  absence  above  the  statutable  allowance ; 
for  each  day  the  dean  shall  forfeit  12s.  5d.,  and  each 

*  Here  is  no  mention  made  of  the  Btipenda  or  dividendB  belonging 
to  the  executor  of  the  deceased  till  Michaelmas ;  and  therefore,  ac- 
cording to  the  16  Cha.  they  are  to  be  divided  a  yacatione  from  the 
time  of  his  death,  inter  residentes,  though  before  he  died  he  kept  the 
twenty-one  days'  residence :  But  if  he  did  not  keep  residence,  his 
stipends  and  share  of  the  dividends  belong  to  the  rest.  It  was  moved 
in  full  chapter,  1725,  whether  the  successor  keeping  residence,  the 
predecessor  had  omitted,  had  not  a  right  to  the  stipends  and  dividend 
for  the  whole  year  till  Michaelmas ;  upon  which  they  came  to  no 
resolution,  being  equally  divided, — ^four  that  he  had  a  right,  and  four 
e  contra. 

t  Act  of  the  Chapter  Eotue  of  Durham,  20th  July,  1567. 

Memo&andum. — The  day  and  year  above  written,  it  was  and  is 
ordained  in  the  chapter  house,  that  whereas  in  the  days  and  time  of 
Mr.  Ralph  Skynner,  dean,  it  was  agreed  by  the  said  Skynner  and  the 
chapter,  that  every  prebend  should  have  certain  tithes  and  certain 

VOL.  I. 


prebendary  16^.  to  be  retained  by  the  treasurer; 
which  accumulation  appellavimus  communam  divi- 
dendam.  Further  to  enable  them  to  keep  hospitality, 
(rem  Deo  et  hominibus  longe  gratissimam)  particular 
lands,  &c.,  are  assigned,  as  set  forth  in  the  next 
chapter,  which  they  may  occupy  or  let  as  they  think 
expedient,  so  as  they  pay  the  reserved  rent  at  the 
usual  times,  and  keep  the  houses  in  repair  at  their 
expense,  except  main-timber :  The  dean  and  chapter 
shall  be  judges  of  the  repairs  wanted,  and  on  neglect 
cause  them  to  be  repaired  at  the  parties'  expense. 
None  of  the  canons  shall  (a)  sell  or  let  to  farm  any  of  the 
possessions  belonging  to  the  church  to  any  one,  even 
a  brother  canon,  without  consent  of  the  dean  and 
chapter,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  the  whole 
value  of  the  thing  sold,  or  the  profits  of  the  land  when 
lawfully  convicted.  On  the  death  or  removal  of 
the  dean  or  prebendaries,  from  the  day  of  that  event 
to  Michaelmas  next  following,  the  profits  of  the  corps 
lands,  &c.,  and  all  moveables,  shall  be  at  his,  or  his 
executors'  disposal.  If  any  such  prebendary  doth  not 
reside,  and  keep  hospitality,  the  dean,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  chapter,  may  let  the  lands,  &c.,  so  assigned, 
from  year  to  year  and  at  will ;  so  that  the  said  pre- 
bendary or  his  successor  afterwards  keeping  residence, 
may  not  be  deprived  of  the  profits  of  those  lands,  &c., 
longer  than  a  year.* 

Chap.  XYIII.  Lands,  dc,  assigned  to  the  Dean  and 
Prebendaries. \ — ^Lands  assigned  to  the  deanry  are,  the 

(0)  CoBSxcnoir. — ^Neither  the  dean,  nor  the  dean  and 
chapter,  shall  let  to  farm,  either  from  year  to  year,  or  for  a 
term,  the  lands,  &c.,  assigned  to  the  dean  and  prebendaries  in 
augmentation  for  their  residence ;  but  they  shall  remain  in  his 
occupation  to  whom  they  were  assigned,  or  his  assignees  to 
bis  use,  whether  he  is  resident  in  the  college  or  not,  so  that 
he  pay  the  out-rent  as  before  mentioned,  and  keep  the  tene- 
ments in  repair ;  so  that  the  same  prebendary  or  his  successor, 
when  ever  afterwards  he  thinks  proper  to  reside,  may  not 
lose  the  profits  of  the  lands,  &c. 

1    ,  _        ' — 

other  lands  annexed  to  him  for  the  augmenting  of  their  several  pre- 
bends, the  same  articles  shall  be  forthwith  noted  in  some  book  of 
register  or  memory. — ^V^illiam  Bennett,  sen.  resident ;  Kob.  Swift ; 
Adam  Holyday ;  Job.  Bud ;  William  Stevenson ;  Joh«  Pilkington ; 
Geo.  Cliff. 
To  the  first  Prebendary  were  assigned  the  corn-tithes  of' 

North  Sherbum,  within  the  Parish  of  Pittington    . 
The  tithes  of  North  Pittington,  in  same  Parish    . . 

The  tithe  of  Hett  upon  the  Hill       

The  tithe  of  Crook  Hall,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Oswald 


£14  13    4 


To  the  second  Prebendary  the  tithes  of  Cold  Hesselton 

in  the  Parish  of  Dalton 

The  tithes  of  Eden  in  Hesselton  Parish 

Hardwicke  „ 

Hedworth  in  Heighington  Parish   . . 


£14  13    4 
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0 
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manor  and  park  of  Bear-park  (Beanrepaire),  with 
Herber-close,  and  three  arable  closes  near  Stotgate, 
Alansford,  with  Shipley  and  Whitwell,  North  and 
South  Bavensflat,  with  Summer  Pasture  and  Holme ; 
the  tithes  of  the  rectories  of  BiUingham  and  Mer- 
rington,  and  of  the  villages  belonging  to  them,  (a) 

The  lands  assigned  to  the  first  prebend  are,  half  of 
the  manor,  &c.,  of  Elvet  Hall,  commonly  called  Hall 
Garth. 

To  the  second  prebend,  the  other  half  of  the  manor 
of  Elvet  HaU. 

To  the  third,  the  manor  of  Sacriston-hugh,  and  a 
close  called  Holcrofte. 

To  the  fourth,  the  manor,  house,  and  farm  of  Wit- 
ton  Gilbert,  Newhouse,  and  Underside. 

To  the  fifth,  the  third  part  of  the  house,  manor,  and 

park  of  Muggleswick. 

To  the  sixth,  another  third  part  of  that  manor  and 
park. 

To  the  seventh,  the  house  and  demesne  lands  of  the 
manor  of  Finkell,  with  the  mill  and  pond  there  called 
the  Dam. 

To  the  eighth,  the  remaining  third  part  of  the 
house,  manor,  and  park  of  Muggleswick. 

(a)  CoBSEcnoir, — 8iQoe  the  tithes  of  two  churches  are 
assigned  to  the  dean,  by  way  of  augmentation  for  hospitality, 
and  none  are  given  to  the  prebendaries,  therefore  we  consent, 
that  the  dean  and  chapter,  on  consideration  of  this  matter  in 
the  chapter  house,  may  assign  one  or  two  portions  of  tithes  to 
each  prebend,  which  x>ortion  the  prebendary  for  his  time  shall 
retain  to  himself,  for  his  own  use,  on  the  same  condition,  that 
he  holds  the  other  lands  belonging  to  his  prebend. 


To  the  third  Prehendary,  assigned  the  com  tithe  of 

Aycliffe 

Ditto  of  Brafferton  in  the  Parish  of  Aycliffe 

Ditto  of  AydiiSe  School  in  the  Parish  of  Heighington 


To  the  fourth  Prebendary  were  assigned  the  com  tithe 

of  South  Pittington 

Ditto  of  Shadsforth  in  Parish  aforesaid     .  • 

Ditto  of  South  Sherbum,  ditto 

Ditto  of  Hagghouse  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Oswald. . 


To  the  fifth  Prebendary 

The  tithe  of  Com,  Hay,  and  Flax  of  Shindiffe 

AU  the  tithes  of  Old  Durham  in  same  Parish 


To  the  sixth  Prebendary 

The  Com  tithe  of  Hesseldon  Township,  together  with 

tiie  tithes  of  the  Manor  of  Hesseldon 

The  tidies  of  Sheraton,  same  Parish 
Ditto  of  Dalton  in  the  Parish  of  Dalton 


To  the  seyenth  Prebendary 

The  Com  tithe  of  Harton,  in  the  Parish  of  Jarrow 

liie  tithes  of  Wallsend,  in  same  Parish 

Ditto  of  Wardley  and  Felling,  ditto 


£9 
3 
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0 
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7    6 
3  10 
1    6 
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£10    0 
4    3 

0 

£14    3 
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2    0 
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£9  10 
3  13 
1     0 

£14    3 

4 

To  the  tenth,  the  mansion  hoose,  garden,  fann, 
lands,  and  tenements  of  South  Pittington,  the  close 
called  Pond  Garth  and  Pulter  Close. 

To  the  eleventh,  the  manor  of  Houghall. 

To  the  twelfth,  the  manor  house  of  Bewley,  with  the 
demesne  lands  and  farm  thereto  belonging. 

All  woods,  mines,  and  quarries  within  each  corps 
lands,  are  excepted  and  reserved  for  the  common  use 
and  necessaries  of  the  church,  and  each  pay  thereto 
the  annual  sums  following,  viz : 


The  deanry 
First  and  second 

prebend 
Third 
Fourth 
Fifth  and  sixth 

Chap.  XDL 


£ 

10 


8. 

4 


d. 
0 


Seventh  prebend  1 
Eighth  0    7 

Ninth  1     0 

Tenth  0  13 

Eleventh  5    0 

Twelfth  2    3 


s.  d. 
9    8 


9 
4 

4 
0 
4 


0  13     4 

0  16  10 

0  10     0 

0  16  7 
Election  of  Officers, — Commanding 
belongs  alone  to  the  dean,  or  in  his  absence,  to  the 
sub-dean  or  senior  residentiary;  and  to  the  canons 
present  the  power  of  reproving.  The  dean,  or,  he 
being  out  of  the  realm,  the  sub-dean,  with  the  chapter 
assembled,  shall  yearly,  on  the  20th  day  of  November, 
with  the  consent  of  the  chapter,  elect  out  of  the  body 
a  vice  or  sub-dean,  a  treasurer  and  receiver;  which 
officers  the  nominees  shall  not  refase  under  the  penalty 
of  losing  all  his  emoluments  for  that  year.  The  dean 
shall  be  present  at  such  election,  if  within  the  realm ; 
but  if  any  lawful  cause  prevent  his  attendance  on  the 
20th  of  November,  he  shall  have  power  to  change  the 


To  the  eighth  Prebendary 
~       '  he   of  Wa 

Heighin^a 


The   Com   tithe 


alwortfa,    in  the    Pazish   of 


The  Com  uthe  of  Preston,  in  the  Parish  of  Aycliffe  . . 

Kdton, 
Great  RickneU 


>» 
»* 


To  the  ninth  Prebendanr 
The  Com  tithe  of  Heighington 
The  tithe  of  West  Thickley,  do 


To  the  tenth  Prebendary 

The  Com  tithe  of  Huton  and  Hulam,  in  the  Parish  of 

Hesseldon 

The  tithe  of  Nether  Heworth,  in  the  Parish  of  Jarrow 
Suddick,  in  the  Parish  of  Wearmouth     . . 


>» 


To  the  elerenth  Prebendary 
The  Com  tithe  of  Morton,  in  the  Parish  of  Dalton 

Bedlington,  in  Northumberland 


•• 


To  the  twelfth  Prebendary 

The  tithes  of  Westoe,  in  the  Parish  of  Jarrow 

WiUington,  same  Parish 

Monkton, 

fiheilhugh, 


»9 


t$ 
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day  of  election,  and  appoint  another  between  Michael- 
mas and  the  end  of  the  andit,  giving  a  week's  notice 
to  the  absent  canons  that  they  may  attend.  If  upon 
the  first  or  second  scrutiny  the  members  cannot  agree 
in  the  choice,  the  election  shall  fall  upon  such  as  the 
dean,  or^  he  being  out  of  the  realm,  the  vice-dean,  and 
fire  of  the  canons  present  shall  nominate ;  (a)  but  if 
only  eight  of  the  canons  or  fewer  be  present,  then  the 
dean  oi  vice-dean  and  four  canons  shall  make  the 
election :  But  if  they  cannot  still  agree,  the  dissention 
shall  be  ended  by  the  bishop's  visitorial  authority, 
who,  under  canonical  censure,  shall  compel  them  to 
finish  the  election.  The  same  order  is  to  be  observed 
in  the  annual  choice  of  a  precentor  and  sacrist  out  of 
the  minor  canons. 

Chap.  XX.  The  Sub-Dean's  Duty. — The  sub-dean, 
in  the  absence  of  the  dean,  or  the  deanry  being  vacant, 
shall  preside  and  have  the  care  of  the  church,  and  see 
that  divine  offices  are  duly  performed,  correcting  all 
omissions  and  negligencies,  and  discharging  the 
dean's  duty,  touching  the  affairs  and  rules  of  the 
church,  as  if  he  was  present,  except  only  in  such 
matters  where  the  dean's  special  assent  (or  of  his 
proctor  in  his  absence)  is  required.  The  deanry  being 
vacant,  the  sub-dean  and  chapter  shall  not  put  the 
common  seal  to  leases  of  lands  or  other  things ;  or  to 
benefices,  advowsons,  donations,  or  offices ;  or  to  con- 
firmations of  any  deeds,  except  letters  of  proctorship 
and  attomies,  where  the  afiEairs  of  the  church  or  law- 
suits require  the  same  to  prevent  injury  and  delay. 
The  sub-dean  shall  take  the  pre-eminence  due  to  the 
dean,  and  as  being  superior,  he  shall  be  more  diligent 
and  circumspect  in  the  afiairs  of  the  church ;  that, 
together  with  the  dean,  he  may  appear  like  the  father 
of  the  house ;  and  when  the  deanry  is  vacant,  he  shall 
have  fuU  power  to  regulate  and  govern  the  church, 
and  do  all  things  therein  (save  those  excepted)  ac- 
cording to  the  statutes,  imtil  a  dean  is  elected  and 
installed,  he  being  first  sworn  duly  to  perform  his 

office. 

Chap.  XXI.     The  Receiver-OeneraVa  Duty. — ^He  is 

to  collect  and  receive  all  money,  rents,  and  revenues 

of  the  church,  as  well  of  spiritualties  as  temporalties ; 

and  the  same,  when  received,  is  within  twenty-eight 

days  after  to  be  duly  paid  over  to  the  treasurer  for  the 

(a)  CoBSEcnoN. — ^If  there  be  but  ten  prebendaries,  and  no 
more  present,  then  he  shall  be  elected  whom  the  dean, 
or,  (he  being  out  of  the  kingdom)  the  sub-dean  and  five  of  the 
prebendaries  present  shall  name.  It  seems,  that  if  ell  the 
prebendaries  are  present,  the  dean  must  have  six  with  him  to 
make  an  election,  and  so  has  only  a  casting  vote. 


time  being.  He  shall  diligently  look  after  the  estates 
of  the  churchy  and  direct  the  necessary  repairs  of 
houses,  unless  some  fitter  person  be  particularly  ap- 
pointed. He  shall  do  all  things  prescribed  by  the 
dean  relative  to  the  lands,  tenements,  and  courts.  His 
stipend  being  £6  Ids.  4d.  yearly,  he  shall  put  the 
church  to  no  further  charge,  except  4s.  a  day,  allowed 
him  when  keeping  courts,  and  such  charges  as  are 
before  stipulated  touching  the  conduct  of  other  affidrs 
of  the  church.  He  shall  be  sworn  duly  to  execute  his 
office,  and  faithfully  observe  all  things  ordered  by  the 
dean  and  chapter,  touching  the  collection  and  receipt 
of  arrears,  the  churches  security,  indemnity,  and  ad- 
vantage, and  due  paying  over  the  money  belonging 
thereto. 

Chap.  XXII.  The  Treasurer's  Duty. — The  treasurer 
shall  pay  all  the  stipends  as  by  the  statutes  are  ap- 
pointed, and  also  the  dividend.  It  is  his  duty  to  re- 
pair the  church  and  houses  of  the  ministers  (except 
those  of  the  dean  and  prebendaries)  within  the  limits 
thereof,  with  the  consent  and  appointment  of  the 
dean,  or  in  his  absence,  of  the  sub-dean,  in  case  the 
houses  are  gone  out  of  repair,  without  the  wilful  de- 
fault of  the  party  to  whom  they  respectively  belong : 
But  if  they  are  become  ruinous  by  default,  the  party 
shall  be  compelled  to  repair  them.  He  shall  provide 
necessary  ornaments  for  the  church  and  choir :  Shall 
take  care  of  the  wood  and  other  materials  which  are 
prepared  for  repairs.  When  the  houses  of  the  dean 
and  chapter  are  out  of  repair,  if  on  notice  the  party 
doth  not  do  what  is  necessary  thereto,  the  treasurer 
out  of  the  parties'  stipend,  and  at  his  expense,  at  the 
instance  of  the  dean  and  chapter,  shall  cause  the  same 
to  be  repaired.  The  houses  of  the  dean  and  pre- 
bendaries shall  not  be  demised,  sold,  or  changed; 
any  such  demise,  sale,  or  exchange,  if  made,  being  al- 
together void ;  and  each  person  shall  be  content  with 
the  house  which  was  first  allotted  to  him  or  his  pre- 
decessor. Each  new  elected  prebendary  shall  succeed 
to  the  house,  stable,  garden,  and  other  appurtenances, 
together  with  the  stall  in  the  church  and  seat  in  the 
chapter,  which  his  predecessor  held.  And  no  dean  or 
prebendary  shall  take  away  from  his  house  in  the 
college  or  country  house  belonging  to  his  prebendal 
lands,  any  fixtures  therein,  but  shall  leave  them  to  the 
successor:  And  the  like  in  respect  to  the  minor  canons' 
houses.  It  belongs  also  to  the  treasurer  to  attend  to 
the  repairs  of  the  houses  belonging  to  the  chapter 
within  the  city  of  Durham ;  which  repairs  shall  be 
made  between  the  first  day  of  March  and  Michaelmas, 
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according  to  the  dean  or  sub-dean's  orders ;  and  not 
later  in  the  year,  unless  in  cases  of  great  necessity, 
and  where,  in  the  dean's  judgment,  delay  would  be 
materially  detrimental.  Bills  for  repairs  and  other 
afibirs  of  the  church,  shall  not  be  allowed,  unless  the 
dean,  or,  he  being  absent  and  not  objecting,  the  sub- 
dean  shall  certify  the  same.  The  treasurer  shall  have 
charge  of  the  plate,  vestments,  and  muniments,  least 
the  sacrist  should  be  negligent;  and  shall  examine 
them  every  quarter  with  the  register,  &c.,  that  nothing 
be  wanting.  He  shall  likewise  take  an  oath  faithfully 
to  discharge  his  office. 

Chap.   XXIII.     The   Qualification^   Flection,    and 
Admission  of   the    Minor   Canons,  dtc. — The   twelve 
priests  or  minor  canons,  the  ten  clerks,  the  deacon 
and  sub-deacon,  (called  the  gospeller  and  the  epistler) 
are  to  be  of  good  name  and  conversation,  of  soimd 
faith,  and  men  of  erudition,  with  voices  and  sufficient 
skill  in  music  to  serve  in  the  choir.     They,  with  the 
ten  choristers,  and  eighteen  grammar  scholars  with 
their  masters,  and  others  the  officers  of  the  church, 
are  to  be  chosen  by  the  dean,  with  the  advice  of  the 
chapter,  (a)  as  before  prescribed ;  all  whom  (except  the 
choristers  and  grammar  scholars)  shall  take  the  follow- 
ing oath : — "  Ego  (A)  in  hujus  ecclesise  Cath.  Christi 
beatsB    Marise    Virg.    Dun.  in   numerum  cooptatus, 
juro,  quod  quamdiu  in  hac  ecclesia  morabor,  omnes 
ordinationes  &  statuta  ejusdem  (quatenus  me  concer- 
nunt   pro   meo   vinli  inviolabiliter    observabo   erga 
decanum  et  singulos  de  capitulo  in  gestu  et  verbis 
debitam  obedientiam  &  reverentiam  exhibebo,  com- 
modum  &  honorem  hujus  ecclesise  diligenter  procurabo, 
sicut  me  Deus  adjuvet  &  haec  sancta  Dei  evangelia." — 
"  I,  (A)  having  been  chosen  into  the  service  of  this 
cathedral  church  of  Christ  and  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  do  swear  that,  as  long  as  I  shall  be  retained  in 
this  church,  I  will,  with  all  my  power,  observe  all  the 
ordinances  and  statutes  thereof,  as  far  as  they  concern 
me ;  that  I  will  show  due  obedience  to  the  dean  and 
chapter,  in  act  and  in  word ;  and  that  I  will  advance 

(a)  GoBBScnoN. — ^All  these  to  be  chosen  by  the  dean  and 
chapter,  after  the  same  manner  with  the  Bub-dean  and  trea- 
surer. The  grammar  scholars  are  to  be  chosen  according  to 
their  progress  in  learning. 

*  •  By  BiBhop  Crewe's  injunctionBy  in  1685,  the  dean  was  not  to  have 
aboye  thirty  loads  of  firewood,  nor  each  prebendary  above  five. 
None  to  dry  Unen  in  the  church-yard,  or  to  suffer  horses  to  graze 
there.  The  treasurer's  book,  after  every  audit,  was  to  be  kept 
in  the  treasury,  and  the  treasurer  to  have  a  discharge  under  the 
chapter  seal.  Sermons  in  the  cathedral  every  Wednesday  and 
Friday  in  Advent  and  Lent.  That  the  weekly  communion  be  con- 
tinued, with  jubilation*    ^This  last  consented  to  but  by  four  pre- 


the  honour  and  interest  of  this  church  with  all  diligence; 
and  so  help  me  God  and  God's  holy  gospels.*' 

Chap.  XXIY.  The  Attendance  of  the  Minor  Canons 
and  others. — The  minor  canons,  singing-men,  and  all 
others  bearing  office  in  the  church,  shall  not  be  absent 
a  whole  day  and  night,  without  leave  of  the  dean,  sub- 
dean,  or  senior  residentiary,  under  pain  of  an  arbitrary 
fine.  If  any  of  them  leave  the  church,  without  giving 
three  months'  notice  to  the  dean  or  sub-dean,  he  shall 
forfeit  three  months'  stipend:  and  if  absent  from 
morning  service,  shall  forfeit  a  penny ;  if  from  evening 
service,  a  half -penny ;  if  he  comes  not  in  before  the 
first  psalm,  a  farthing.  If  any  one  refuse  contemp- 
tuously to  perform  the  part  the  precentor  enjoins,  he 
shall  be  fined  two-pence.  The  amount  of  the  for- 
feitures, at  the  end  of  every  quarter,  or  at  farthest  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  shall  be  divided  by  the  treasurer, 
among  those  who  attended  duly,  according  to  the  days 
of  their  attendance.  The  minor  canons  and  priests 
belonging  to  the  church,  shall  enjoy  only  (quantum  in 
nobis  de  juri  situm  est)  one  benefice,  and  that  within 
twenty-four  miles  of  Durham :  and  so  long  as  they 
attend  the  church  service,  are  not  obliged  to  residence. 

Chap.  XXV.  The  Precentors  Duty. — ^He  is  to  be 
chosen  out  of  the  minor  canons,  of  superior  age  and 
distinguished  conduct  and  erudition :  he  shall  regulate 
the  order  of  the  whole  choir ;  and  boys  introduced  for 
the  purpose  of  ringing  shaU  be  examined  by  him.  and 
others  instructed ;  and  he  shall  direct  what  shall  be 
performed,  and  by  whom,  to  prevent  discord.  Not 
only  the  minor  canons  and  singing-men  are  to  obey 
his  directions,  but  also  the  prebendaries,  when  the 
solemnity  of  any  festival  requires  them  to  perform 
part  of  the  service.  He  is  to  note  all  absentees  with- 
out partiality,  which  is  to  be  laid  before  the  chapter 
every  fortnight.  The  power  of  punishing  belongs 
only  to  the  dean  and  chapter.  He  is  to  take  care  of 
the  books  belonging  to  the  choir,  and  in  his  absence 
to  have  a  deputy,  who  shall  be  approved  by  the  dean 
or  sub-dean.  He  shall  also  take  an  oath  duly  to 
perform  his  ofi&ce.* 

Chap.  XXVI.  The  Duty  of  the  Sacrist,  Vergers, 
and  Bell-ringers, — The  Sacrist  shall  be  an  industrious 
and  faithful  person,   and  phosen   out  of  the  minor 

bendaries.)  The  statutes  to  be  read  oyer  once  a  year  at  each  great 
chapter. — ^Visitation,  1687.  It  is  leit  to  the  liberty  of  the  pre- 
bendaries to  pray  before  sermon:  To  pray  for  the  mayor  oar 
aldermen,  or  not  to  pray  for  them.  They  are  to  read  prayers  on 
Sunday  when  in  residence,  and  when  my  lord  is  in  church.  By  the 
chapter's  answer  to  Bishop  Crewe's  injunctions,  1696,  it  appears 
that  their  treasury  chest  had  lately  been  broken  open. 
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canons.  Shall  have  in  charge  all  the  vestments, 
vessels,  and  ornaments  of  the  church,  to  be  scheduled 
and  examined  therewith  quarterly ;  with  the  advice  of 
the  treasurer  he  shall  provide  wine,  oil,  wax,  and 
necessary  lights  for  the  church.  To  visit  the  sick, 
and  administer  the  sacrament  to  them,  as  well  as 
those  in  health,  when  need  or  times  require.  To  re- 
ceive oblations,  and  pay  them  over  to  the  treasurer  for 
the  use  of  the  church.  To  take  care  of  the  linen, 
that  it  be  neat,  whole,  and  clean,  and  that  the  books 
be  well  boimd  and  preserved :  that  there  be  no  dis- 
turbance during  divine  service.  To  take  care  of  the 
school  books,  that  they  may  be  produced  yearly  before 
the  dean,  to  prevent  their  being  lost  or  destroyed. 
Also  of  the  books  in  the  library,  which  are  not  to  be 
lent  to  any  canon  or  stranger  without  the  dean  or  sub- 
dean's  consent ;  and  in  that  case,  the  person  to  give  a 
note  of  his  name  and  the  book  borrowed,  and  engage 
to  return  it  at  a  time  fixed.  He  is  to  have  under  him 
two  careful,  honest  men,  called  sub-sacrists,  or  vergisers, 
sworn  to  be  faithful  and  obedient  to  him :  They  are  to 
fold  up  the  vestments,  light  the  candles,  cover  the 
altar,  and  with  a  verge  go  before  the  bishop,  choir, 
and  dean  in  procession,  at  their  going  in  and  out  of 
church;  and  to  perform  all  such  other  duties  as 
vergers  do  in  other  cathedral  churches.  Every  year 
upon  the  day  of  election  of  officers,  the  vergers  are  to 
deliver  the  verge  to  the  dean,  in  the  chapter-house, 
which  he  is  to  retain  till  enquiry  is  made  of  their  past 
behaviour;  and  if  found  culpable,  to  remove  and  place 
fit  persons  in  their  room,  so  that  there  may  be  no  pre- 
tence of  perpetuity  in  the  office.  The  same  rule  to  be 
observed  in  respect  to  other  officers  of  the  church. 
He  shall  also  have  under  him  two  other  honest  men, 
to  keep  the  floor  and  walls  of  the  church  clean;  to 
ring  or  cause  to  be  rung  the  bells,  at  the  hours  ap- 
pointed by  the  dean ;  to  take  care  of  the  clock,  and 
look  after  the  church.  They  are  to  open  the  church 
doors  in  the  morning  before  six  o'clock,  and  shut  them 
in  winter  time  after  service,  but  in  summer,  not  till 
after  the  ringing  of  the  curfew ;  and  not  open  them 
again  after  that  time  unless  upon  some  urgent  occasion^ 
least  anything  criminal  should  be  committed  there. 
They  are  to  search  the  church  after  the  doors  are  shut. 
To  take  care  that  the  cloisters  and  other  places  through 
which  any  procession  is  to  be  made,  be  perfectly 
clean;  and  to  dig  the  graves  in  the  church-yard. 
"When  the  sacrist,  sub-sacrist,  or  bell-ringers,  are 
absent  on  their  lawful  occasions,  they  shall  be  allowed 
deputies,  to  be  approved  by  the  dean  or  sub-dean: 

VOL.  I. 


i 


And  all  be  sworn  faithfully  to  perform  their  respective 
duties. 

Chap.  XXVII.  Ttie  Choristers  and  their  Master. — 
There  shall  be  ten  young  boys  as  choristers,  with  good 
voices,  to  serve  in  the  choir ;  to  teach  whom  (as  well 
in  singing  as  in  good  manners,  besides  the  number  of 
clerks)  a  person  shall  be  appointed,  of  good  fame  and 
conversation,  skilful  in  singing  and  in  the  management 
of  the  organ :  And  to  encourage  his  greater  attention, 
he  shall  have  leave  of  absence  on  ordinary  days ;  but 
he  must  constantly  attend  upon  Sundays  and  holidays 
to  perform  the  service.  When  he  has  leave  of  absence, 
the  precentor  shall  appoint  one  of  the  minor  canons 
or  singing-men  who  understands  playing  on  the  organ, 
to  do  that  office.  If  the  master  is  negligent  of  the 
boys'  health  or  education,  after  a  third  admonition,  to 
be  removed.  He  shall  likewise  be  sworn  to  perform 
his  duty. 

Chap.  XXYHI.  The  Grammar  Scholars  and  their 
Teachers. — There  shall  be  constantly  maintained 
eighteen  poor  boys  of  apt  parts,  whose  friends  are  not 
able  to  give  them  education,  but  not  to  be  admitted  till 
they  have  learned  to  read  and  write,  and  in  the  dean's 
judgment,  are  sufficiently  grounded  in  the  first  rudi- 
ments of  grammar.  After  admission  to  be  maintained 
by  the  church,  until  they  competently  understand 
grammar,  and  can  read  and  write  Latin,  for  which 
they  shall  be  allowed  four  years,  or  with  the  dean's 
assent,  five  at  the  most :  None  shall  be  admitted  above 
fifteen  years  of  age.  The  choristers  shall  not  be 
limited  to  that  age,  but  may  be  admitted  scholars  if 
they  are  fit ;  in  case  they  have  proved  themselves  par- 
ticularly serviceable  to  the  choir,  and  skiKul  in  music, 
they  are  to  be  preferred  before  any  others.  If  any  one 
is  found  dull,  and  without  a  taste  for  literature,  the 
dean  shall  remove  him,  and  appoint  another  in  his 
room  ne  veluti  fucus  apum  mella  devoret.  The  upper 
master  is  to  be  learned  in  the  Oreek  and  Latin 
languages,  of  good  fame,  sound  faith,  and  pious  life. 
He  shall  not  only  teach  the  eighteen  boys,  but  also  all 
others  that  shall  resort  to  his  school.  The  under 
master  shall  bear  the  like  character :  They  shall  teach 
such  books  and  rules,  and  follow  such  order  as  the 
dean  and  chapter  (with  the  bishop's  assent)  shall  pre- 
scribe. If  they  prove  negligent,  or  incapable  of 
teaching,  after  a  third  admonition,  to  be  displaced. 
They  are  also  to  be  sworn  faithfully  to  perform  their 
duty. 

Chap.  XXIX.     The  Eight  Poor  Men  and  theirDaty, 
— Eight  poor  men,  such  as  are  disabled  by  war  or  age, 
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or  otherwise  reduced  to  poverty,  are  to  be  appointed 
by  royal  mandate,  and  maintained  by  the  church,  and 
whose  duty  is  to  attend  divine  service  daily,  so  long  as 
their  infirmities  will  permit  them ;  to  be  assistant  to 
the  sub-sacrist  and  other  officers,  in  lighting  and 
extinguishing  the  candles,  and  ringing  the  bells,  if 
able  ;  and  to  be  obedient  to  the  dean  or  sub-dean  and 
sacrist  in  all  things  which  relate  to  their  duty  in  the 
church :  For  default,  subject  to  the  dean  or  sub-dean's 
reprehension.  If  they  are  absent  (unless  prevented 
by  infirmities)  they  shall  be  punished  by  withdrawing 
the  stipend,  and  which  shall  be  divided  among  those 
that  attend.  The  dean  or  sub-dean  may  grant  them 
twenty  days'  leave  of  absence,  but  not  more, 
without  some  urgent  occasion,  to  be  allowed  of  by  the 
dean  and  chapter.  To  take  an  oath  for  the  due  per- 
formance of  their  duty. 

Chap.  XXX.  Of  inferior^  Persons  belonging  to  the 
Church. — The  dean,  or  sub-dean,  in  his  absence,  (with 
his  consent)  shall  appoint  two  industrious  men  of  good 
name  and  approved  conduct,  to  be  butler  and  under- 
butler ;  who,  with  a  cook  and  under-cook,  are  to  pro- 
vide meat  and  drink  for  the  minor  canon's  table,  and 
those  other  ministers  who  eat  together  in  common. 
The  porters  to  keep  the  keys  of  the  church  and  college 
gates ;  and  never  to  open  them  in  the  night-time  with- 
out the  express  order  of  the  dean,  or  sub-dean  in  his 
absence.  One  of  them  to  be  a  barber,  who  must 
shave  and  cut  the  hair  of  all  persons  belonging  to  the 
church,  gratis.  They  shall  all  be  sworn  to  perform 
their  duty  faithfully  and  personally, 

Chap.  XXXI.  Of  the  Commons. — The  minor 
canons,  deacon,  and  sub-deacon  and  clerks,  not  having 
wives,  shall  mess  together  in  the  common-hall,  where 
the  precentor  (or  in  his  absence  the  senior  minor  canon) 
shall  preside,  and  the  rest  shall  sit  without  distinction 
of  place.  The  following  monthly  allowances  to  be 
made :  To  the  minor  canons,  the  upper  master  of  the 
grammar  school,  and  master  of  the  choristers,  six 
shillings  each, — to  the  deacon,  sub-deacon,  singing-men, 
or  clerks  and  usher,  four  shillings  and  eightpence, 
— ^to  each  of  the  grammar  scholars  and  choristers, 
three  shillings  and  fourpence, — ^to  the  sub-sacrist, 
ringers,  butlers,  porters,  and  cooks,  four  shillings. 
They  had  two  stewards,  one  to  serve  the  whole  year, 
the  other  one  month ;  the  first  procured  wood,  coals, 
salt,  &c.,  for  the  year's  store  ;  the  other  the  necessaries 
for  every  month :  the  first  examined  the  stewards'  ac- 
counts at  the  end  of  every  week,  and  reported  the 
same  to  the  major  part  of  those  who  lived  together,  at 


the  conclusion  of  the  year,  by  a  statement  of  the  whole 
expense.  Both  the  stewards  to  be  sworn  to  the  due 
performance  of  their  office. 

Chap.  XXXII.  The  Ministers  Vestments^  commonly 
called  Liveries. — The  minor  canons,  clerks,  and  other 
ministers  of  the  church,  choristers,  grammar  scholars, 
cooks,  and  poor  men,  shall  use  an  upper  vestment  of 
the  same  colour.  Each  minor  canon,  and  head  master 
of  the  grammar-school,  shall  receive  four  yards  of 
cloth  for  his  gown,  of  the  price  of  five  shillings  a 
yard ;  the  master  of  the  choristers,  three  yards  of  the 
same ;  the  deacon  and  sub-deacon,  four  yards  at  four 
shillings  and  sixpence ;  each  clerk,  and  the  under 
grammar  master,  three  jrards  at  four  shillings  and  six- 
pence :  The  other  ministers,  as  the  sub -sacrists,  bell- 
ringers,  butlers,  porters,  and  cook,  three  yards  each  at 
three  shillings  and  fourpence ;  the  choristers,  grammar 
scholars,  and  under-cook,  two  yards  and  a  half,  at 
three  shillings  and  fourpence ;  the  poor  men,  three 
yards  at  three  shillings  and  fourpence.  The  dean,  or 
in  his  absence,  the  sub-dean  or  treasurer,  to  give  the 
same  against  Christmas,  to  be  made  up  by  the  several 
parties.  The  poor  men  to  wear  a  rose  of  red  silk  upon 
the  left  shoulder,  and  never  appear  in  public  without 
their  livery  gowns. 

Chap.  XXXIII.  The  Minister's  Stipends.— Besides 
their  commons  and  vestments,  the  treasurer  shall  pay 
quarterly  to  the  minor  canons  and  head  master  of  the 
scnoox  .*•     ••.     •*•     *■*     ■**     ■•*     ***     * 

Master  of  the  choristers       

Under  master     ...     

Deacon    •     •*« 

Sub-deacon... 

Each  clerk  or  singing-man 

Each  sub -sacrist 

Each  bell-ringer     

The  butler  who  buys  the  provisions...    . 

The  porter  who  is  barber      

The  other  porter 

The  under-butler 

Xiie  cooic    ...     •**     .••     ...     •*•     •••     ■ 

Under-cook     ...     ... 

Each  chorister 

Each  scholar  ...     

Each  poor  man  yearly       

Sub-dean •  2  13 

Receiver      ...     ...     •     •••     •••        6  13 

Auditor olo 

Treasurer 2  18 

Precentor... 2  10 

i^acnsii...  ...  •••  •••  •••  •••  •••  •••   ^     ^ 

Steward  or  clerk  of  the  courts     6     0     0 

Chap.  XXXIV.  Of  Divine  Service.— AH  the  minor 
canons,  the  deacon  and  sub-deacon,  the  singing-men 
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and  master  of  the  choristers,  (except  when  he  has  leave 
of  absence  to  teach  the  boys)  are  to  assist  every  day 
at  divine  service.  They  are  excused  singing  the 
evening  service.  The  dean  shall  perform  the  service 
in  festis  principalibus ;  the  sub-dean,  in  majoribus 
duplicibus ;  the  other  prebendaries  in  festis  duplicibus, 
unless  there  happen  some  lawful  impediment  to  any, 
when  his  turn  shall  be  supplied  by  some  one  as  near 
the  same  rank  as  possible.  None  shall  officiate  without 
his  proper  vestment ;  the  dean  and  canons  with  their 
surplices  and  other  habits ;  the  rest  of  the  choir  and 
the  boys  in  surplices.  Upon  holidays,  both  the  upper 
and  under-master  are  to  attend  morning  and  evening 
prayer  in  their  proper  habits,  the  first  to  sit  above  the 
minor  canons,  the  other  below  them.  The  grammar 
scholars  are  to  be  at  church  on  festivals  in  their 
surplices,  under  the  direction  of  the  precentor.  The 
dean  or  prebendaries  shall  not  detain  any  of  the  minor 
canons,  singing-men,  or  other  ministers  of  the  church, 
from  divine  service,  upon  any  account.* 

Chap.  XXXV.  Of  the  Treasury^  the  Seal,  and 
Custody  of  the  Writings, — ^In  the  treasury  are  to  be 
lodged  all  writings,  evidences,  books  of  accounts,  in- 
ventories, and  rentals;  and  also  a  chest  for  the  security 
of  the  church  money,  wherein  shall  remain  at  the  end 
of  each  year,  £200,  to  answer  all  incidental  occasions, 
and  therein  shall  be  kept  a  small  box  for  the  public 
seal,  which  is  not  to  be  put  to  any  writing  until  the 
same  is  fairly  transcribed  into  the  register,  and  there- 
with examined.  The  seal  fee  shall  be  six  shillings  and 
eight-pence.  The  seal  shall  not  be  put  to  any  blank 
or  writing,  without  the  consent  of  the  dean,  under  the 
pains  of  perjury  and  perpetual  exclusion  of  him  that 
either  does,  or  consents  to  the  doing  thereof.  In  this 
place  shall  be  lodged  the  statutes,  letters  patent  of 
foundation  and  endowment,  and  other  muniments  and 
writings  of  the  lands  and  possessions  of  the  church. 
There  shall  be  three  locks  to  the  chest,  of  different 
wards,  one  key  to  be  kept  by  the  dean,  another  by  the 
sub-dean,  and  a  third  by  the  treasurer ;  also  two  keys 
to  the  door  of  the  treasury,  one  to  be  kept  by  the 
dean,  the  other  by  the  treasurer,  who  are  all,  or  their 
deputies,  to  be  assenting  and  present  at  the  opening 
thereof.  If  one  or  two  refuse  sealing  such  instrument 
as  is  agreed  to  by  the  chapter,  he  or  they  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  such  arbitrary  penalty  as  shall  be  adjudged  by 
the  dean  and  chapter,  which  if  he  refuses  to  submit  to, 

•  In  this  chapter,  mass  is  appointed  to  be  celebrated  eyery  27th 
day  of  January,  for  the  souls  of  the  king  and  queen's  progenitors, 
and  aU  the  founders  and  benefactoxa  of  the  monastery.    And  a 


is  to  be  declared  guilty  of  peijury.  No  one  is  to  have 
two  keys ;  and  a  key-bearer  going  abroad  is  to  leave 
his  key  with  some  canon  who  is  not  a  key-bearer. 

Chap.  XXXVI.  Of  the  Yearly  Accounts.— There 
shall  be  a  place  assigned  within  the  limits  of  the  church 
where  the  accounts  shall  be  made  up ;  here  the  bailiffs, 
collectors,  wood-keepers,  officers,  and  other  ministers 
are  to  give  in  their  accounts :  At  the  same  time  the 
receiver  and  treasurer  shall  deliver  in  their  accounts, 
before  the  dean  and  prebendaries,  and  pay  up  their 
balance  under  the  penalty  of  losing  their  quotidians 
until  the  whole  is  paid ;  or  a  severer  mulct,  if  the 
offence  appear  to  merit  it.  The  receiver  and  treasurer's 
accounts  shall  be  inspected  by  the  dean  and  chapter 
twice  a-year,  about  Lady-day  and  after  Michaelmas, 
some  time  before  the  audit.  They  may,  if  they  think 
proper,  have  an  auditor,  whose  salary,  besides  enter- 
tainment for  himself  and  one  servant,  is  at  most  to  be 
£6  Ids.  4d.  The  auditor  is  to  take  an  oath  to  discharge 
his  office  faithfully.  The  gathering  in  of  the  arrears 
may  be  assigned  by  the  dean  to  any  one  of  the  chapter 
beside  the  receiver :  And  he  is  to  pay  what  he  receives 
within  one  month  to  the  treasurer,  and  make  up  his 
accounts  at  the  end  of  the  year ;  and  is  to  take  an 
oath  for  doing  his  duty.  He  is  to  do  this  business 
gratis,  or  may  have  a  salary  assigned  by  the 
dean,  with  the  advice  of  the  chapter.  The  account  of 
the  goods  in  use  belonging  to  the  church,  at  the  same 
time  shall  be  laid  before  them ;  that  if  need  requires, 
they  may  be  removed,  and  the  state  of  the  church  be 
known  to  the  dean,  or  vice-dean  and  the  chapter. 

Chap.  XXXVII.  Of  correcting  Offences. — ^If  any  of 
the  minor  canons,  singing-men,  or  other  ministers  and 
servants  of  the  church,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  small  fault, 
he  may  be  punished  at  the  discretion  of  the  dean,  or 
in  his  absence,  of  the  sub -dean ;  but  if,  of  a  heinous 
offence,  he  shall  be  expelled  at  the  bishop's  visitation, 
and  by  his  judgment  and  censure  corrected  or  deprived, 
and  thenceforth  shall  be  immediately  removed ;  and 
previous  to  the  visitation  his  stipend  shall  stand 
sequestered.  If  any  of  the  prebendaries  are  guilty  of 
any  heinous  crime,  as  heresy,  adultery,  theft,  perjury 
or  the  like,  by  which  the  church  may  come  under 
great  scandal,  he  shall  be  accused  before  the  bishop  at 
his  visitation,  and  under  his  judgment  and  censure, 
shall,  if  the  offence  appears  to  merit  it,  be  deprived 
and  expelled.    Whilst  the  cause  is  depending  before 

solemn  procession,  with  the  mass,  on  the  Ist  of  October,  the  queen's 
coronation  day.  The  day  of  her  death  was  likewise  to  be  obseryed 
with  masses,  &c. 
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the  visitor,  the  dean  and  chapter  shall  sequester  all 
the  offender's  stipends  and  revenues.  If  any  of  the 
poor  men  offend,  he  is  to  be  corrected  by  the  dean  or 
sub-dean ;  and  if  he  remains  incorrigible,  may  be  ex- 
pelled by  the  dean  and  chapter. 

Chap.  XXXVIII.  Of  ^/»w.— Besides  what  is  al- 
lowed to  the  eight  poor  men,  there  is  given  to  the 
church,  the  annual  sum  of  £86  13s.  4d.,  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor,  and  making  and  repairing  the  pubUc 
bridges  and  highways ;  of  which  the  sum  of  £66  Ids.  4d. 
shall  be  distributed  partly  among  the  poor  upon  the 
church  estates,  least  we  should  seem,  omnia  metere  & 
nihil  seminare,  and  partly  by  the  dean  or  treasurer,  or 
one  appointed  by  the  dean  out  of  the  canons,  amongst 
the  poor  and  indigent  neighbours  of  the  church,  or 
any  other  the  dean  shall  judge  necessitous,  whose  con- 
science is  charged  coram  Domino  servatore,  with  the 
faithful  dispensing  this  charity ;  and  the  visitor  is  to 
enquire  particularly  about  it  at  his  visitation.  The 
special  causes  which  influence  the  distribution  shall 
be  shown  at  the  audit.  The  remaining  £20,  assigned 
for  making  and  repairing  of  the  public  bridges  and 
highways,  is  to  be  expended  consistent  with  the 
judgment  of  the  dean  or  sub-dean  and  chapter,  and  to 
be  accoimted  for  at  the  general  audit.  The  bishop  is 
likewise  to  enquire  after  this  dispensation  at  his 
visitation. 

Chap.  XXXDL  Of  holding  the  Chapters.— The 
dean  or  sub-dean,  with  the  prebendaries  present,  shall 
hold  a  chapter  in  the  chapter-house  every  fortnight,  or 
oftener  if  occasion  requires,  to  treat  of  the  afiairs  of 
the  church ;  (pie  et  prudenter)  and  every  year  there 
shall  be  two  general  chapters,  one  on  the  20th  of  No- 
vember, the  other  on  the  20th  of  July ;  in  which 
whatever  is  done  and  agreed  upon,  not  contrary  to  the 
statutes,  shall  be  obligatory  on  all  that  belong  to  the 
church.  The  dean  and  every  prebendary  is  to  be 
present  at  one  of  these  chapters,  (unless  absent  as  be- 
fore allowed,  upon  a  reason  to  be  approved  of  by  the 
dean  and  chapter)  otherwise  he  loses  the  whole  money 
which  otherwise  would  be  received  pro  corpore  pre- 
bendse  suse,  for  the  whole  year. 

Chap.  XL.— The  Visitation  of  the  Church.— The 
Bishop  of  Durham  for  the  time  being  is  visitor,  who 
is  required  to  see  that  the  statutes  and  orders  are  in- 
violably observed ;  that  the  goods  and  possessions  of 
the  church,  as  well  spiritual  as  temporal,  be  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  and  the  rights,  liberties,   and 

*  Anthony  Salvyn,  one  of  the  prebendaries,  was  sent  up  as  proxy 
for  the  chapter  of  Durham,  to  appear  before  Cardinal  Pole  and  the 


privileges  thereof  preserved  and  defended.  The 
visitor  may  be  called  in  by  the  dean  or  two  of  the 
prebendaries :  And  once  in  three  years  may  visit  with- 
out being  called,  either  in  his  own  person,  or  by  his 
vicar  thereto  duly  deputed,  who  shall  convoke  in  some 
proper  place,  the  dean,  prebendaries,  minor  canons, 
singing-men,  and  all  other  officers  of  the  church,  and 
interrogate  them  upon  any  and  every  the  articles  con- 
tained in  these  statutes,  or  any  other  articles  relating 
to  the  state,  profit,  or  honour  of  the  church,  and 
oblige  them  by  virtue  of  the  oath  they  have  taken,  to 
declare  the  truth,  touching  the  matters  enquired  of ; 
and  according  to  what  is  proved,  appoint  punishment 
agreeable  to  the  nature  and  degree  of  the  offence,  and 
as  the  statutes  require ;  and  reform  and  do  all  things 
which  may  seem  necessary  to  the  rooting  out  vice,  and 
which  of  right  belongs  to  the  office  of  visitor :  and  all 
are  hereby  required  to  obey  him.  No  one  by  virtue 
of  his  oath  shall  allege  anything  against  the  dean  and 
canons,  or  other  officers  of  the  church,  but  what  he 
believes  to  be  true,  or  is  derived  from  public  fame  or 
report.  The  bishop  or  his  deputy,  with  his  family  or 
attendants,  when  visiting,  is  to  be  entertained  once,  or 
at  the  most  but  twice,  by  the  dean  at  the  charge  of 
the  church.  If  there  appears  any  ambiguity  in,  or  any 
dispute  happens  between  the  dean  and  canons,  or 
amongst  the  canons  themselves,  touching  the  true 
sense  and  meaning  of  the  statutes,  which  are  always 
to  be  understood  juxta  planum  &  grammaticalem 
sensum,  it  is  to  be  referred  to  the  bishop,  and  the 
parties  shall  abide  by  his  interpretation,  so  it  be  not 
contrary  to  the  statutes.  The  visitor  is  prohibited 
making  any  new  statutes,  (hiisce  statutis  contraria) 
and  shall  not  dispense  with  any  of  them.  The  dean 
and  prebendaries  are  prohibited  receiving  any  new 
statutes  made  by  others,  or  any  dispensations,  imder 
the  pains  of  perjury  and  loss  of  their  preferments  for 
ever.  A  power  is  reserved  to  the  crown  of  altering, 
changing,  or  dispensing  with  these  statutes ;  and  like- 
wise, if  thought  proper,  of  making  new  ones. 

Then  follow  the  prayers  to  be  used  in  the  grammar 
school,  and  by  the  poor  men  and  others  ;  after,  this 
subscription, 

NicHOL.  Ebob.  Electus. 

Edmundus  Londinens. 

cuthbertus  dunelmens. 

WlLLM.   ArMISTEAD*. 

Facta  collatione  concordat  cum  originali  libro,  apud 

queen's  commissioners,  the  30th  of  October,  3  and  4  Phil,  and  Mary, 
when  the  correctiye  statutes  were  made.    'Tis  said,  the  originals 
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reverendissimum  dominum  Beginaldnm  Cardinalem 
legatum  a  latere,  et  archiepiscopum  Cantuariensam 
totias  AngliaB  primateniy  remanente. — (A  collation  of 
these  having  been  made,  they  were  found  to  agree 
with  the  original  book  remaining  in  the  possesssion  of 
the  most  Beverend  Lord  Reginald,  cardinal  legate  a 
lateriy  and  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  primate  of  all 
England.) 

An  Act  of  Chapter^  20rt  July^  1566. — Considering 
that  this  our  church,  during  the  late  schism,  has  been 
spoiled  of  all  its  ornaments  and  much  wasted;  and 
moreover,  that  a  very  small  stipend  is  assigned  by  the 
statutes  to  the  ministers  of  this  church,  to  alleviate 
which,  we,  the  dean  and  chapter,  by  common  and 
imanimous  consent,  this  20th  day  of  July,  in  the  year 
of  our  Saviour,  1556,  in  a  general  chapter  held  at 
Durham,  have  ordained  and  decreed,  that  whoever 
after  this  day  shall  be  admitted  into  the  place  of  canon 
or  prebendary  of  this  church,  however  becoming  vacant 
before  he  be  installed,  is  to  pay  the  precentor  three 
shillings  and  fourpence ;  the  register  six  shillings  and 
eightpenoe ;  the  two  vergers  four  shillings ;  for  bread 
and  wine  five  shillings ;  to  the  bell-ringers  one  shil- 
ling; the  chapter  of  the  resident  prebendaries  one 
pound;  to  the  fabric  and  ornaments  of  the  church  one 
pound:  And  this  we  will  to  be  observed  as  a  local 
statute  of  the  church  for  ever. 

The  stipends  are  then  stated,  as  before  noted  in  the 
d3rd  chapter,  &c. 

Analecta   Capitularia  Ex  Archivis   Dunelm. — ^An 

were  kept  by  the  cardmal,  and  by  him  sent  to  Rome,  for  they  never 
came  back  again,  and  in  all  probability  are  now  in  the  Vatican. 

1665,  Sept.  12.  At  a  meeting  between  Bishop  Cosina  and  the 
dean  and  dhapter,  it  was  agreed  amongst  other  things, — ''That  an 
exemplification  of  the  statutes  of  the  church  shonld  be  procured 
from  the  RoUs,  or  the  Tower,  or  any  of  the  king's  courts,  within  a 
twelve  month  after  it  hath  pleased  God  to  cease  the  present  pesti- 
lence." The  following  is  Dr.  Basire's  answer  to  the  chapter,  and 
literally  transcribed  from  the  original :— <*  I  took  the  paines  to  cause 
a  search  to  be  made  in  the  rolls,  but  found  nothing.  The  like  I  did 
with  Mr.  Dugdale,  when  he  was  searching  the  records  of  the 
dioceses,  and  the  records  of  St.  Paul's  church,  and  to  encourage  him 
gave  him  a  gratuity  from  the  dean  and  chapter,  but  sped  no  better. 
What  may  be  foimd  in  the  Tower  I  know  not,  having  had  neither 
time  nor  opportunity  to  search  there ;  Mr.  William  Prynne  (no  great 
friend  to  cathedrals)  being  the  keeper  of  these  records." 

«  In  a  manuscript  in  Lambeth  library,  entitled  Miscel.  No.  689, 
is  a  yalor  of  the  new  founded  bishopricks  and  deaneries,  and  the 
lands  of  their  endowment.  In  this  account  the  temporalities  of 
Durham  are  yalued  at  £1233  48.  2d.,  and  the  spiritualitiefl  at 
£494  19s.  3d.,  total,  £1728  8s.  5d.  But  I  shall  exhibit  the  patent 
itself :— Patent  33,  Hen.  YIII.  p.  9,  Ann.  1541,  teste  May  12.  The 
King  erects  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Durham,  and  grants  them  the 
scite  of  the  late  monastery  of  St.  Cuthbert  in  Durham ;  the  manour 
and  park  of  Beupare;  the  manours  of  Whitton-Gilbert,  Elret, 
Sagerston,  Heigh,   Wardley,  Kimbleworth,  Pittington,  Haaledon, 
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accounl  of  the  practices  of  the  chnrch,  ahout  the  lands 
and  titheSy  commonly  called  corps  and  bycorps, 
lotteries,  dividends,  residences,  &c.,  since  the  erection 
of  the  deanry :  Extracted  out  of  the  register-books 
and  rentals,  &c.,  supposed  to  be  collected  by  Dr. 
Basire.     The  original  signed  P.  Smith,  register. 

It  has  been  the  custom  since  the  erection,  to  call 
the  lands  assigned  to  the  dean  and  prebendaiies  for 
augmentation  of  residence  and  hospitality  their  corps ; 
although  in  our  local  statutes  the  yearly  stipend  of 
the  dean  is  said  to  be  given  him  pro  corpore  deca- 
natus  sui,  and  of  the  prebendaries  pro  corpore 
prebendse  su8B  ;  the  word  corps  being  used  herein  not 
otherwise,  nor  bycorps  at  all. 

Our  statutes  were  made  by  Queen  Mary,  in  the  first 
year  of  her  reign,  she  being  enabled  thereto  by  an  act 
of  parliament.  The  former  statutes  by  King  Henry 
VIII.  being  defective,  as  in  other  things,  so  in  point 
of  law,  as  appears  by  the  preamble  of  that  act.  We 
have,  I  suppose,  no  copy  of  the  old  statutes,  but  by 
some  passages  in  our  books,  we  may  think  they  did 
not  differ  much  from  the  new,  in  the  matter  of  corps, 
and  some  other  particulars :  Bishop  Tunstall  having, 
as  it  is  probable,  a  great  hand  in  both ;  and  there  is  a 
traditional  commendation  of  him  for  the  good  service 
he  did  the  church  concerning  the  statutes. 

But  searching  into  the  practice,  we  find  these  corps 
not  so  disposed  of  for  a  good  while  as  they  are  now. 
At  the  erection  of  the  deanry,  although  their  corps 
with  other  lands,*  were  settled  upon  the  dean  and  pre- 


Holm,  Beuly,  Wolston,  BeUacies,  Billingham,  Aedif^  Muggleswick, 
Hougall,  and  Shinkley  ;  the  manour,  coUege,  and  church  of  Finch- 
ley  ;  the  rectories  of  St.  Oswald,  in  Durham,  Pittington,  Hasledou, 
Balton  in  the  Yale,  Billingham,  AccUf^  Heighington,  and  Merring- 
ton;  tythes  of  lamb  and  hay  in  Shinkley  Aldurham,  Hougall, 
Brome,  Aldingrange,  Bomehall,  BeUacies,  Brokehall,  Northwests, 
Newton,  Hangehouse.,  Heberhouse,  Bishop's-Meadow,  Elvetgrange, 
Aldurham  and  Durham ;  smaU  tythes  in  St.  Oswald  in  Durham ; 
tythes  of  lambs  in  North  Pittington,  South  Pittington,  Shaiford, 
Hepton  on  the  Hill,  HesweU-Grainge,  South  Sherborne,  North  Sher- 
borne, Ludworth  in  Pittingdou  Parish,  and  Hasleden;  tythes  of 
wheat  and  cod  in  Hasleden,  Morton,  Dalden,  Dalton,  Accley,  Bra- 
ferton,  Preston,  BickweU  Magna  and  Parva,  Keton,  &c.  Tythes  of 
grain  and  hay  in  Accley  and  Beuley ;  tythes  of  lamb  in  East  Mer- 
rington  and  Heighington ;  tythes  of  wheat  in  Monks  Wamborough, 
and  seyeral  rents  issuing  out  of  Dinsdale  rectory,  Milham  vicaridge 
Staindrop  College,  Heighinton  ▼icaridge,  Whitworth  chapel,  and 
Gateside  hospital ;  the  advowson  of  the  yicaridges  of  Dedinsall, 
Accli£^  Heighinton,  Merrington,  BUlington,  Hazilden,  Pittington, 
Dalton  in  theVale,  Edmondbyers,  Kimblesworth,  St.  Oswald  in  Dur- 
ham, St.  Mary's  chantry  in  Durham ;  the  advowsons  and  presenta- 
tions of  the  curates  and  chanters  in  the  churches  of  Witton-Gilbert, 
Muggleswick,  Croxdsil,  St.  Ide,  alias  SheUy,  or  Shields,  and  of  the 
chantries  and  chanters  in  the  churches  of  St.  Margaret  and  St. 
James  in  Elvet-bridge,  St.  Mary's  and  St.  Nicholas  in  Durham,  St. 
Mary's  chantry  in  North  Pittingdon  church,  St.  Mary's  chantry  in 
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bendaries,  they  came  not  all  of  them  into  their  hands 
at  the  same  time,  the  prior  and  convent  had  leased  out 
some,  as  Houghhall  and  Witton- Gilbert,  for  forty 
years,  and  South  Pittington,  for  thirty-five  years,  some 
two  years  before  the  dissolution ;  for  if  it  had  been 
but  one  year  before,  the  leases  had  been  void  by  an 
act  of  parliament.  And  King  Henry  VIII.,  in  the  in- 
terval between  the  dissolution  and  erection,  had  made 
a  grant  of  more  of  them  to  several  persons  for  twenty- 
one  years,  &c.* 


The  foregoing  Statutes,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  period,  are  in  Latin,  and  in  that  language  printed 
in  the  Allan  Collection.  There  is  also  a  copy  in  the 
library  of  the  dean  and  chapter,  transcribed  from  the 
manuscript  preserved  in  the  chest  of  the  treasury,  as 
required  by  Chap.  XXXV.  We  have  no  modem  act 
of  chapter  of  public  interest  prior  to  the  foUovdng 
Statute,  "  Enacted  by  the  dean  and  chapter,  with  con- 
sent of  the  bishop,  for  the  University,  established  in 
connexion  with  the  cathedral  church  of  Durham  ; 
with  regulations  passed  under  its  authority,  by  the 
senate  and  convocation  of  the  University" : — 

To  all  whom  these  Presents  shall  come  unto  and 
concern, — The  Right  Reverend  Father  in  God,  John 
Banks  by  divine  permission  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  David's, 
Dean,  and  the  Chapter  of  Durham,  of  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  Christ  and  Blessed  Mary  the  Virgin,  Send 
greeting^ — Whereas  the  said  Dean  and  Chapter,  by  an 
Act  of  Chapter  bearing  date  on  or  about  the  twenty- 
eighth  day  of  September,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  thirty-one,  established  an  Academical  Institution 
or  College  or  University,  in  the  City  of  Durham,  in 
connexion  with  their  Cathedral  Church :  And  whereas 
by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  passed  in  the  second  and 
third  years  of  the  reign  of  His  present  Majesty,  in- 
tituled "  An  Act  to  enable  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Durham  to  appropriate  part  of  the  property  of  their 
Church  to  the  establishment  of  a  University,  in 
connexion  therewith,  for  the  advancement  of  leam- 

Dedinsall  and  Haslington  churchee ;  chantries  in  the  chapela  of 
Haverton,  Hesington,  and  St.  Mary's  chantry  in  Hesington  church, 
St.  John  Baptist's  chantry  in  ByweU  St.  Peter's,  all  parcel  of  Dur- 
ham late  monastery,  the  scite  and  cell  of  Holy  Island,  and  lands  and 
tenements  in  Northumberland ;  the  rectories  of  Berwick  on  Tweed, 
Korham,  Elingham,  Bedlington,  and  Bywell;  tythes  of  hay  and 
lamb  in  Ordespittel,  Tweedmouth,  Morton,  Edmondshill,  Heton 
juxta  Twissel,  Shorewood,  Norham,  Homecliffe,  Thornton,  Buddo, 
Berrington,  Corwell,  Tillmouth,  Twissell,  New  Biggin,  Felkinton, 
Grindon-Rlgge,  TundaU-house,  Langrigge,  TJthawke,  Castlefteld,  all 
Co.  Northumberland  ;  tythes  of  lamb,  wool,  flax,  &c.,  in  Norham  ; 
tythes  of  wheat  in  Ellingham,  Dunford,  North  and  South  Carlton ; 


ing,"   After  reciting  that  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Durham  were  desirous  of  establishing,  in  connexion 
with  the  said  Cathedral  Church,  a  University  for  the 
advancement  of  learning,  to  be  under  the  government 
of  the  said  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham  for  the  time 
being,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Durham  for  the  time  being,  as  Visitor  thereof.  And 
also  reciting  that  the  said  Dean  and  Chapter  were  de- 
sirous that  a  specific  portion  of  the  property  of  the 
said  Cathedral  Church  should  be  appropriated  and  set 
apart  for  the  purposes  of  such  University — It  was 
enacted  that,  from  and  after  the  passing  of  the  said 
Act,  the  Lands,  Tenements,  and  Hereditaments  therein 
mentioned  or  referred  to,  should  be,  and  the  same 
were  thereby,  vested  in  the  said  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Durham  and  their  successors  for  ever,  In  Trusty  to 
apply  the  Rents  thereof,   and  the  Fines  and   other 
profits  and  proceeds  arising  therefrom,  for  the  esta- 
blishment and  maintenance  of  a  University,  for  the 
advancement  of  learning,  in  connexion  with  the  said 
Cathedral  Church,  such  University  to  consist  of  such 
Warden  or  Principal,  of  such  Professors  and  Readers 
in  such  branches  of  learning  and  sciences,  of  such 
Tutors,  Students,  and  other  Officers  and  Persons,  and 
generally  to  be  established  and  instituted  and  con- 
tinued, according  to  such  scheme  and  regulations  as 
the  said  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham  for  the  time 
being  should  from  time  to  time  by  writing  under  their 
common  Seal,  with  the  consent  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Durham  for  the  time  being,  order  and  prescribe ;  And 
it  was  further  enacted  that  the  government  of  the  said 
University,  and  the  order  and  discipline  to  be  observed 
therein,  according  to  the  scheme  and  regulations  which 
the  said  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham  for  the  time 
being,  with  such  consent  as  aforesaid,  were  therein- 
before empowered  to  order  and  prescribe,  should  be, 
and  the  same  were,  thereby  vested  in  the  said  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Durham  for  the  time  being,  and  that 
the  said  University  should  be  subject  to,  and  be  under 
the  jurisdiction  of,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham  for 
the  time  being,  as  the  Visitor  thereof;  And  whereas 

tythea  of  lamb  and  hay  in  Aucroft,  Allerden,  Bowleden,  &c.  Parcel 
of  Holy  Island  rectory ;  the  advowsons  and  vicaridgeB  of  Berwick 
on  Tweed,  Norham,  Braunston,  Elingham,  Meldon,  ByweU,  St. 
Peter's ;  and  the  presentations  of  the  chaplains  in  the  church  of  Well- 
send,  parcel  of  the  aforesaid  monastery ;  and  moreover  grants  them 
Durham  college  in  Oxford,  and  a  tenement  in  Hanborough,  Co, 
Ozon.  The  rectory  and  advowson  of  Ruddington,  Co.  Nottingham, 
and  advowson  of  Ruddington  idcaridge ;  the  vicaridges  of  Fishlake, 
Bossal,  Brentingbam,  and  Northallerton,  Co.  York,  and  the  rectory 
and  advowson  of  Frampton  vicaridge,  Co.  Lincoln,  aU  parcel  of 
Durham  late  monastery. — Browne  Willis, 
*  Hutchinson,  Vol.  II. 
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the   said  Dean   and   Chapter   of  Durham   made   or 
passed  an  Act  of  Chapter  in  writing,  under  their 
common  Seal,  bearing  date  on  or  about  the  fourth  day 
of  April,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-four, 
by  which  the  Academical  Institution  established  on 
the  twenty-eighth  day  of  September,  one  thousand 
eight    himdred  and     thiry-one,    was    constituted    a 
University,    and  by   which  the    nomination    of  the 
Warden,  the   Professor  of  Divinity,  and  the  Profes- 
sor   of    Classical    Literature,    was     vested    in    the 
Bishop    of   Durham,  and    the  appointment    of  the 
remaining  Officers  of  the  University  was  reserved  to 
the  said  Dean  and  Chapter,  excepting  in  those  cases 
where  it  might  be  otherwise  provided :  And  whereas, 
pursuant  to  the  said  Act  of  Chapter  of  the  said  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Durham,  the  venerable  Charles  Thorp, 
then  Bachelor,  and  now  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  Arch- 
deacon of  Durham,  was  appointed  Warden  of  the  said 
Uiiiversity  of   Durham ;    the  Rev.   Henry  Jenkyns, 
Master  of   Arts,  Professor  of   Greek  and   Classical 
Literature ;  the  Rev.  Temple  Chevallier,  Bachelor  of 
Divinity,   Professor  of   Mathematics;    and    Charles 
Whitley,  Master  of    Arts,  and  the    Rev.    Thomas 
Williamson  Peile,  Master  of  Arts,  Proctors  in  the  said 
University :  And  whereas  the  said  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Durham  are  desirous  of  confirming  the  said  Act 
of  Chapter,  made  and  passed  by  them  on  the  fourth 
day  of  April,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thiry- 
four,  and  of  further  exercising  the  trusts  and  powers 
reposed  in  them  by  the  said  recited  Act  of  Parliament: 
l^ow  know  ye  and  these  presents  witness,  that  the  said 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham,  vdth  the  consent  of 
the  Right  Reverend  Father  in  God,  William  by  Divine 
Providence,  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham  (testified  by  his 
affixing  his  Episcopal   Seal  to  these  presents),    Do 
hereby,  by  virtue  and  in  pursuance  of  the  trusts  and 
powers  contained  in  the  said  recited  Act  of  Parliament, 
and  of  every  other  power  enabling  them  in  this  be- 
half, and  for  the  purpose  of  confirming  the  said  Act 
of  Chapter,  made  or  passed  on  the  fourth   day  of 
April,  one  thousand   eight  hundred  and   thiry-four. 
Establish  the  College  or  University  now  existing  in 
the  City  of  Durham  a  University  for  the  advancement 
of  learning,    in  connexion  with  the  said    Cathedral 
Church,  and  for  ever  hereafter  to  continue  and  be  a 
University,  by  the  name   of    "The   University  of 
Durham,"  and  do  ordain  and  prescribe  that  the  same 
shall  consist  of  a  Warden  or  Principal,  a  Professor  of 
Divinity  and  Ecclesiastical  History,  a  Professor  of 
Greek  and  Classical  Literature,  a  Professor  of  Mathe- 


matics, two  Proctors,  and  of  such  Readers  and 
Teachers  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  appointed  by 
the  Bishop  of  Durham  and  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Durham  respectively,  and  of  such  Graduates  in  the 
several  Faculties,  and  of  such  Scholars  and  others  as 
shall  from  time  to  time  become  Members  of  the  said 
University,  And  do  in  all  other  respects  confirm  the 
said  Act  of  Chapter  of  the  said  fourth  day  of  April, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-four,  and  all 
elections  and  proceedings  which  have  been  made  and 
had  pursuant  thereto.  And  these  Presents  further 
witness,  that  the  said  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham, 
in  further  pursuance  and  execution  of  the  trusts  and 
powers  reposed  in  them  by  the  said  recited  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  of  every  other  power  enabling  them 
on  this  behalf.  Do  hereby,  with  such  consent,  and  so 
testified  as  aforesaid,  ordain,  order,  and  prescribe  the 
Regulations  hereinafter  contained,  for  the  better 
establishment  of  the  said  University,  that  is  to  say : — 
1st.  That  under  the  Bishop  as  Visitor,  and  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  as  Governors,  the  afiairs  of  the 
said  University  shall  be  managed  by  the  Warden  and 
a  Senate  and  Convocation.         < 

2nd.  That  the  Warden  shall  have  charge  of  the 
ordinary  discipline  of  the  University,  and  shall  con- 
voke and  dissolve  the  Senate  and  Convocation,  in  both 
of  which  he  shall  preside,  having  an  original  and  a 
casting  voice  in  each,  and  a  previous  veto  in  Convoca- 
tion, subject  to  an  appeal  from  not  less  than  one -fourth 
of  the  persons  present  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  and 
further  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham  in  case  of  the  dissent 
of  two  Members  of  the  Chapter  from  their  decision. 

3rd.  That  the  Senate  shall  transact  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  University,  and  shall  be  competent  to 
originate  Regulations  and  other  Measures  relating  to 
it,  but  which  shall  not  be  in  force  imtil  confirmed  by 
the  Convocation. 

4th.  That  the  Convocation  shall  confirm  or  reject 
what  is  submitted  to  it  by  the  Senate,  but  shall  have 
no  power  to  originate  or  amend. 

5th.  That  all  Regulations  passed  by  the  Senate 
and  Convocation  shall  be  forthwith  communicated  in 
writing  by  the  Warden  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter. 

6th.  That  the  first  or  present  Senate  shall  consist 
of  the  said  Charles  Thorp,  Henry  Jenkyns,  Temple 
ChevaUier,  Charles  Whitley,  and  Thomas  Williamson 
Peile,  and  of  William  Palmer,  Master  of  Arts. 

7th.  That  the  Senate  in  future  shall  consist  of  the 
Warden  of  the  said  University  for  the  time  being,  of 
the  Professor  of  Divinity  and  Ecclesiastical  History 
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for  the  time  being,  of  the  Professor  of  Greek  and 
Classical  Literature  for  the  time  being,  of  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  for  the  time  being,  and  of  the 
two  Proctors  for  the  time  being,  and  of  one  member 
of  Convocation  to  be  nominated  annually  by  the  Dean 
and  Chapter,  and  of  such  other  Persons  as  may  here- 
after be  determined  by  Statute. 

8th.  That  the  first  or  present  Convocation  shall 
consist  of  the  said  Charles  Thorp  the  Warden,  and  of 
such  persons  as  shall  have  proceeded  to  the  Degree  of 
Doctor  in  any  of  the  three  Faculties,  or  of  Master  of 
Arts,  in  any  of  the  UniversitieB  of  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
and  Dublin,  and  shall  be  Members  of  the  University 
of  Durham. 

9th.  That  the  Convocation  in  future  shall  consist, 
besides  the  original  Members,  of  all  Persons  regularly 
admitted  to  the  Degrees  of  Doctor  of  Divinity, 
Doctor  of  Civil  Law,  Doctor  of  Medicine,  and  Master 
of  Arts,  in  the  University  of  Durham,  and  conforming 
to  the  Regulations  thereof. 

10th.  That  Degrees  in  the  several  Faculties  shall 
be  conferred  by  the  Warden  in  Convocation,  but  the 
Grace  for  a  Degree  shall  be  allowed  by  the  Dean  and 
Chapter,  before  it  shall  be  allowed  in  the  Convocation. 

11th.  That  no  one  shall  be  admitted  to  a  Degree 
in  the  said  University  of  Durham,  without  the  assent 
of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  and  the  Senate  and  Con- 
vocation, nor  without  residence  for  the  requisite 
number  of  Terms  within  the  University,  nor  without 
going  through  the  requisite  exercises  and  examina- 
tions, nor  without  subscribing  the  three  Articles  in  the 
86th  Canon,  which  are  as  follows : — 

I.  That  the  King's  Majesty  imder  God  is  the  only 
supreme  Governor  of  this  Realm,  and  of  all 
other  His  Highness'  Dominions  and  Countries, 
as  well  in  all  Spiritual  or  Ecclesiastical  things  or 
causes  as  Temporal,  and  that  no  foreign  Prince, 
Person,  Prelate,  State,  or  Potentate,  hath  or  ought 
to  have  any  jurisdiction,  power,  superiority,  pre- 
eminence, or  authority.  Ecclesiastical  or  Spiritual, 
within  His  Majesty's  said  Realms,  Dominions, 
and  Countries. 

II.  That  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  of 
ordering  of  Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons, 
containeth  in  it  nothing  contrary  to  the  word 
of  God,  and  that  it  may  lawfully  so  be  used, 
and  that  he  himself  will  use  the  form  in  the 
said  Book  prescribed  in  Public  Prayer  and 
Administration  of  the  Sacraments,  and  none 
other. 


III.  That  he  alloweth  the  Book  of  Articles  of  Reli- 
gion agreed  upon  by  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops 
of  both  Provinces  and  the  whole  Clergy  in  the 
Convocation  holden  at  London,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  five  himdred  and  sixty- 
two,  and  that  he  acknowledgeth  all  and  every  the 
Articles  therein  contained,  being  in  number  nine 
and  thirty,  besides  the  Ratification,  to  be  agree- 
able to  the  word  of  God. 
12th.  That  the  nimiber  of  Terms,  and  the  Exercises, 
and  Examinations  necessary  for  each  Degree,  shall, 
imtil  settled  by  Statute,  be  determined  by  the  Senate 
and  Convocation. 

In  witness  whereof  the  said  Dean  and  Chapter  have 
caused  their  Common  Seal  to  be  hereunto  affixed,  and 
the  said  Bishop  of  Durham  hath  affixed  his  Episcopal 
Seal  to  these  presents  on  the  twentieth  day  of  July,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
thirty-five. 

W.   DXTNELM. 


THE  DEANS  (CoinjiNUED.) 


The  above  Forty  Statutes  were  enacted,  as  has  been 
observed,  soon  after  Thomas  Watson,  D.D,,  was  ap- 
pointed Dean  of  Durham.  Watson  was  esteemed  a 
warm  Roman  Catholic,  and  a  great  favourite  with 
Cardinal  Pole.  He  held  his  appointment  until  the 
year  1557,  when  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Lincoln  by 
Papal  provision,  the  bull  bearing  date  the  24th  March. 
There  is  some  doubt  whether  his  deanery  was  then 
resigned,  for  he  wrote  himself  Bishop  of  Lincoln  and 
Dean  of  Durham,  until  the  26th  Sept  1558.  In  the 
beginning  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  Watson  was  removed 
from  the  see  of  Lincoln  by  the  authority  of  parlia- 
ment, as  being  an  enemy  to  the  reformation  and  the 
queen's  supremacy  over  the  church,  having  threatened 
her  majesty  with  exconmiunication.  He  was  impri- 
soned in  the  Tower  of  London  in  1550,  being  obnox- 
ious to  the  new  principles ;  and  with  several  others, 
was  sent  prisoner,  in  1580,  to  Wisbich  Castle,  Cam- 
bridgeshire, where,  four  years  afterwards,  he  died,  and 
was  privately  buried,  Sept.  1 7, 1584,  in  Wisbich  church, 
without  any  monument  or  tablet  being  erected  to  his 
memory. — On  the  28rd  July,  1558, 

Thomas  Robertson  was  appointed  to  the  deanery. 
He  was  bom  in  or  near  Wakefield,  Yorkshire ;  was 
originally  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  and  afterwards 
of  Magdalen  College,  where  he  had  a  fellowship.  In 
1540,  he  was  made  archdeacon  of  Leicester,  and  in 
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1546  was  institated  vicar  of  Wakefield.  He  is  named, 
in  1549,  amongst  those  appointed  by  Edward  YI.  to 
compose  the  church  liturgy.  At  the  time  Robertson 
was  presented  with  the  deanery  of  Durham,  the  queen 
greatly  respected  him  for  his  piety  and  learning,  and 
would  have  nominated  him  to  a  bishopric,  had  he  not, 
on  being  made  acquainted  with  her  majesty's  inten- 
tions, modestly  declined  so  high  an  honour.  He  did 
not,  however,  long  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  office  of 
dean,  for,  in  1559,  he  was  ejected  to  make  room  for 
Dr.  Horn's  restoration.  On  Horn's  promotion  to  the 
see  of  Winchester  he  might  have  been  replaced,  but 
refused  taking  the  supremacy  oath.  He  resigned  his 
archdeaconry  of  Leicester ;  but  where  the  future  por- 
tion of  his  life  was  spent,  the  writers  of  the  time  are 
silent.    In  1559, 

BoBEBT  Horn  was  restored  to  the  deanery.  After 
the  accession  of  Queen  Mary,  Horn  was,  as  noticed  at 
page  231,  ejected  from  office.*  .  On  his  restoration,  he 
continued  dean  but  a  short  time,  having  been  elevated 
to  the  see  of  Winchester,  Feb.  16,  1560.  In  the 
same  month 

RAiiPH  Skynneb  was  appointed  dean,  and  installed 
on  the  6th  March  following,  on  the  recommendation  of 
Archbishop  Parker.  He  was  warden  of  New  College, 
Oxford,  and  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  the  year  1554.  On  the  dd  June,  1561,  he  preached 
a  recantation  sermon  at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  in  which  he 
gave  warning  of  a  note  book  he  had  printed,  and  ex- 
horted his  hearers  to  take  heed  of  it  as  "very  heresy." 
In  1559,  he  was  appointed  master  of  Sherbum  Hos- 
pital, afterwards  temporal  chancellor  and  rector  of 
Sedgefield,  at  which  latter  place  he  died,  and  was  in- 
terred Jan.  21,  1562-3.t 

.William  Whittinqham  succeeded  Skynner  on  the 
9th  July,  1563,  and  was  installed  on  the  8th  October. 
He  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Chester,  in  1524 ;  he  be- 
came a  commoner  in  Brazen-nose  college,  Oxford, 
whilst  only  sixteen  years  of  age.  He  made  great  pro- 
ficiency in  literature,  became  bachelor  of  arts,  and 
was  soon  afterwards  elected  fellow  of  All  Souls.  In 
1550,  the  rigour  exercised  by  Mary  against  the  Pro- 
testants caused  him  to  withdraw  to  the  continent, 
where,  settling  at  Frankfort,  he  became  by  marriage 
nearly  connected  to  the  great  reformer  of  Oeneva.  The 
attachment  which  this  alliance  confirmed  in  him  to 

*  And  Whitehead  turu'd  it  o'er  to  Horn, 
The  archest  pastor  e'er  was  bom ; 
A  rogue  that  play'd  them  more  false  pranks 
Then  gypsies  could,  or  moontebanks. 

War^t  lUformationt  Cant,  1. 
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the  peculiar  dogmata  of  Calvin,  with  respect  to  church 
discipline,  occasioned  much  ill-will  between  him  and 
the  clergy  of  Durham,  when,  after  her  accession  to 
the  throne,  Elizabeth  sent  for  him,  and  preferred  him 
to  the  deanery  of  that  cathedral.  Wood  says  that  he 
caused  some  of  the  stone  coffins  of  the  priors  "  to  be 
plucked  up,  and  appointed  them  to  be  used  as  troughs, 
for  horses  to  drink  in,  or  hogs  to  feed  in.  All  the 
marble  and  free  stones  also  that  covered  them,  and  other 
graves,  he  caused  to  be  taken  away  and  broken,  some 
of  which  served  to  make  pavement  in  his  house.  He 
also  defaced  all  such  stones  as  had  any  pictures  of 
brass,  or  other  imagery  work,  or  chalice  wrought,  en- 
graven upon  them ;  and  the  residue  he  took  away  and 
employed  them  to  his  own  use,  and  did  make  a  wash- 
ing house  of  them,  at  the  end  of  the  centery  garth ; 
so  that  it  could  not  be  discerned  afterwards  that  ever 
any  were  buried  in  the  said  centery  garth,  it  was  so  plain 
and  straight.  The  truth  is,  he  could  not  abide  anything 
that  appertained  to  a  goodly  religiousness ^  or  monastical 
life"  An  apologist  for  Whittingham,  speaking  of 
these  charges  by  Wood,  says,  ''  Sure  I  am  that  all 
these,  and  other  the  like  impieties,  as  the  Oxonian 
calls  them,  are  in  no  degree  so  impious  as  what  him- 
self says  of  that  idolatrous  monk  Cuthbert's  being 
brought  to  Durham,  by  the  power  and  will  of  Almighty 
God,  to  set  up  a  church  full  of  idols,  and  priests  al- 
most as  stupid  as  the  wooden  images  they  worshipped." 
Dean  Whittingham  assisted  in  translating  the  Geneva 
Bible ;  and  the  initials  of  his  name  are  affixed  to  a 
few  of  the  Psalms  in  Hopkins  and  Stemhold's  version. 
He  died  June  10,  1579,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathe- 
dral. "  Soon  after  was  a  tomb -stone  laid  over  his 
grave,  with  an  epitaph  of  twelve  long  and  short  verses, 
engraven  on  a  brass  plate,  fastened  thereto;  which, 
vdth  most,  if  not  all  of  the  monuments,  which  were 
set  up  after  his  time,  were  miserably  defaced  by  the 
Scots,  when  they  invaded  England,  in  1640.  So  that 
as  he  had  before  in  a  woeful  manner,  violated  the 
monuments  of  his  predecessors  and  others,  so  was  his, 
by  invaders ;  and  nothing  now  left  to  preserve  his 
memory,  or  person  to  shew  the  place  where  his  carcase 
was  lodged." 

Thomas  Wilson,  LL.D.,  was  appointed  dean  on  the 
6th,  and  installed  by  proxy  on  the  28th  Feb.,  1580. 
He  was  bom  in  Lincolnshire ;  in  154 J, he  was  elected 

t  It  was  agreed  in  chapter,  after  Skynner's  appointment  to  the 
deanery,  that  certain  tithes  should  be  annexed  to  each  prebend,  and 
the  same  was  confirmed  by  his  successor  Whittingham. — ^The  tithes 
so  annexed  by  Act  of  the  Chapter  House  of  Durham,  are  given  in 
detail  at  page  237. 
Pd 
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a  scholar  in  Eing^s  college,  Cambridge ;  he  then  be- 
came tutor  to  Henry  and  Charles  Brandon,  Dukes  of 
Suffolk,  domestic  chaplain  to  Charles,  and  Katharine 
his  Duchess;  and  afterwards  to  Queen  Catharine 
Parr.  He  was  a  voluntary  exile  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Mary,  and  in  1558,  was  put  into  the  inquisition  at 
Bome,  on  a  charge  of  heresy.  He  suffered  the 
torture,  and  escaped  death  by  a  fire  happening,  which 
induced  the  populace  to  force  open  the  prison.  Queen 
Elizabeth  made  him  master  of  the  Hospital  of  St. 
Catharine,  near  the  Tower,  and  master  of  requests ; 
after  which  he  became  secretary  of  state  and  privy 
councillor.  He  died  on  the  16th  Jime,  1581,  and  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Catherine's.  After  a 
vacancy  of-  two  years, 

Tobias  Matthew,  rector  of  Bishopwearmouth,  was 
appointed  dean  on  the  81st  August,  1583.  Having 
been  recommended  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  he  was 
sent  for  to  court,  and  at  the  solicitation  of  secretary 
Cecil,  he  obtained  the  deanery  of  Durham,  though  it 
is  said,  that  "  the  queen  stuck  a  good  while,  because 
of  his  youth  and  his  marriage ;"  Matthew  was,  at  the 
time,  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  On  pro- 
curing his  appointment,  Matthew  anxiously  solicited 
the  lord-treasurer  to  despatch  him  quickly  to  Durham, 
as  in  case  of  his  non-residence,  twenty-one  days  be- 
fore Michaelmas,  the  whole  crop  of  hay  and  com,  and 
other  fruits  belonging  to  the  tithe  and  glebe  appro- 
priated to  his  deanery,  would,  in  accordance  with  the 
statutes,  go  to  the  resident  prebendaries.  Tobias 
Matthew  was  raised  to  the  see  of  Durham  in  1594,  and 

William  James  was  chosen  his  successor  on  the 
5th  June,  1596,  after  a  vacancy  of  two  years.    James 

*  The  following  account  of  a  few  hours  spent  with  Bean  Hunt,  by 
a  captain,  a  lieutenant,  and  an  ancient  of  the  military  company  in 
Korwich,  appears  in  the  Key.  George  Omsby's  Sketches  of  Durham, 
extracted  from  a  MS.  in  the  Lansdowne  Collection  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  party  had  attended  morning  prayer  at  the  Cathedral, 
where  they  "were  discovered  by  that  worthy,  grave,  generous  Deane 
(Dr.  Hunt)  and  no  sooner  was  prayers  done"  the  narrator  continues, 
**  but  wee  were  summoned  by  one  of  his  gentile  Ambassadors,  to  take 
part  of  a  Resident  Dinner  with  him,  which  had  we  not  freely  and  cheer- 
fully accepted  off,  wee  had  lost  ourselves,  &  that  noble  entertainment, 
such  as  was  fit  for  neat  palated  courtiers,  &  not  for  such  dusty  travel- 
ling Soldiers  as  wee  were.  The  first  salute  &  welcome  from  this  worthy 
Gentleman  was  ezprest  with  a  double  refiect  upon  us ;  first,  as  we 
were  strangers,  but  more  especially  as  we  were  his  Countrymen.  It 
pleas'd  "^irn  to  leave  all  his  Guests,  Doctors,  Prebends,  and  Citizens 
of  both  Sexes,  &  of  both  kinds  spirituall  and  layitie,  &  to  condiscend 
to  walke  with  us  in  his  Garden  about  half  an  houre,  till  his  Gent 
Dsher,  the  harbinger  of  Dinner,  came  &  told  him  his  meat  was  on 
the  table :  we  wish'd  the  Cooke  had  not  been  so  hasty,  or  that  he 
had  layen  longer  in  bed :  for  his  grave  discourse  was  so  mild,  sweet, 
&  eloquent,  as  would  make  a  man  soe  in  a  trance,  as  never  to  be 
weary  of  hearing  him.    The  same  curteous  usuage  wee  had  in  his 


attained  to  various  clerical  and  civil  honours,  and  in 
1606,  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Bishop  of  Durham. 
He  was  succeeded  on  the  27th  September,  by 

Adam  Newton,  a  Scotchman  and  a  layman.  Newton 
was  tutor  to  Prince  Henry,  eldest  son  of  James 
I.,  and  wrote  his  life.  He  held  the  deanery  of 
Durham  imtil  1620,  when  he  resigned  it  for  the  con- 
sideration of  a  large  sum  of  money.  About  that  time 
he  was  created  a  knight  and  baronet ;  he  was  a  man 
of  learning,  and  produced  several  works  of  merit. 
He  died  September  13,  1626,  and  was  interred  at 
Charleton,  Kent. 

Richard  Hunt,  D.D.,  on  the  resignation  of  Newton, 
was  presented  to  the  deanery*  on  the  drd,  and  installed 
on  the  29th  May,  1620.  He  was  rector  of  Fobsham, 
and  vicar  and  rector  of  Terrington ;  in  1618  he  was 
a  prebendary  of  the  second  stall  of  Canterbury 
cathedral,  and  chaplain  toEing  James.  In  1633,  the 
dean  and  chapter  petitioned  the  king,  who  was  then  at 
Durham,  for  a  confirmation  of  their  charters  and  en- 
dowments, which  his  majesty,  ''for  the  honour  of 
God,  and  the  better  performance  of  his  service  in  this 
place,"  graciously  granted  to  the  petitioners.  The 
dean  died  Nov.  1,  1638,  and  was  buried  in  the 
cathedral.     His  successor, 

Walter  Balcanquall,  was  installed  on  the  14th 
May,  1639.  He  was  by  birth  a  Scotchman,  educated 
at  Pembroke  Hall,  and  there  took  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  divinity.  He  was  appointed  the  king's 
chaplain,  and  made  master  of  the  Savoy  in  1617.  In 
1624,  having  obtaiiled  naturalization,  and  taken  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  divinity,  he  was  installed  dean  of 
Bochester.    A  short  time  after  his  becoming  dean  of 


Garden,  the  same  wee  had  at  his  Board,  which  neither  wanted  good 
Dishes  nor  Company,  for  there  were  of  both  choice,  and  plenty. 
After  halfe  an  houres  sitting  there  came  a  yotmg  SchoUer,  &  read  a 
Chapter,  during  which  time  aU  discourse  ceas'd :  no  sooner  was  itt 
ended,  but  the  grave  Master  of  the  House  begins  a  Cup  of  Wine  to 
all  his  Guests,  with  a  hearty  welcome,  which  his  gentile  Servitors 
were  careftil  to  see  every  man  pledge,  to  wash  down  the  fat  Venison, 
sweet  Salmon,  &  other  great  cheere  this  large  and  sumptuous  Table 
was  furnished  with.  Thus  we  spent  an  houre  to  refresh  our  tra- 
velling Corps,  with  as  good  meat  and  drinke,  &  from  as  good,  as  free, 
&  as  generoois  a  Gentleman  as  England  affords.  Soone  after  Dinner 
wee  bethought  our  selves  of  our  Journey,  and  so  agreed  to  take  our 
leave  of  him,  but  his  reply  to  our  requests  was  to  stay  still  with  him 
a  weeke  longer ;  our  cheare  and  welcome  should  be  the  same  we  had 
found :  we  mildly  press'd  for  his  licence  to  depart,  telling  him  how 
we  had  resolv'd  and  ordered  our  Journey.  A  noble  Doctor  standing 
by  (in  our  behalfes  wee  thanke  him)  told  Mr.  Deane  that  the  greatest 
freedom  Strangers  could  have  was  to  enjoy  their  Liberties:  well, 
said  this  grave  Orator,  since  I  can  no  longer  enjoy  you,  I  shall  wish 
&  pray  for  a  happy  &  prosperous  Journey  to  attend  you,  and  soe  I 
commit  you  into  the  hands  of  my  Jalor,  his  Gentleman  Usher,  one  of 
our  Countrymen  standing  by."    And  so  they  took  their  leave. 
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Durham,  those  commotions  arose  in  the  state,  which 
forced  him  from  his  mastership  and  deanery,  when  he 
was  plundered,  sequestered,  and  obliged  to  fly  for 
personal  safety.  The  Scotch  troops  vented  their 
spleen  on  the  cathedral,  and  defaced  all  the  monu> 
ments  in  the  nave.  The  dean  was  the  mark  of  much 
inveteracy,  as  the  writing  of  the  king's  declaration,  in 
1689,  was  attributed  to  him.  He  escaped  from  the 
siege  of  York,  and  took  refuge  at  Chirk  castle,  in 
Denbighshire ;  but  sinking  under  the  fatigue  of  the 
journey  and  the  severity  of  the  weather,  he  died  there 
on  Christmas-day,  1645,  and  was  interred  in  the  parish 
church.*    He  was  succeeded  by 

Chbistopheb  Potter,  D.D.,  who  was  nominated  in 
January,  1645,  but  died  in  March,  and  before  he  was 
installed.    Immediately  after  his  death, 

WniiiiAH  FuLLBB,  D.D.,  was,  on  the  6th  March,  ap- 
pointed dean,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  was  ever 
installed.  He  was  son  of  Andrew  Fuller,  and  bom  in 
Hadleigh,  in  Suffolk.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
and  was  much  noted  for  his  learning,  piety,  and  pru- 
dence. He  was  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  James  I.  and 
Charles  I.,  and  esteemed  an  excellent  preacher.  In 
1636,  he  became  dean  of  Ely,  and  had  the  vicarial 
church  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  London.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  rebellion,  1642,  he  was  sequestered  from 
his  church  preferment,  and  imprisoned  for  his  loyalty 
to  his  prince;  he  lived  in  London  in  obscurity  and 
poverty,  and  died  May  12,  1650,  in  the  seventy-ninth 
year  of  his  age.  The  vengeance  of  party  feeling  at  the 
time  denied  him  interment  in  his  own  church  of  St. 
Giles,  so  that  his  body  was  stolen  to  the  grave  in  the 
church,  of  St.  Yedast,  in  Foster  Lane,  London,  and 
on  the  restoration,  a  monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory. 

John  Berwick,  D.D.,  was  appointed  to  the  deanery 
the  year  after  the  death  of  Fuller.  He  was  bom  at 
Weatherslake,  Westmoreland,  educated  at  Sedbergh 
school,  Yorkshire,  became  a  fellow  of  St.  John's 
college,  Cambridge,  afterwards  bachelor  of  divinity  at 
Oxford,  and  was  chaplain  to  Bishop  Morton.  It  is 
said  that  Barwick  assisted  Dr.  Hewitt  in  the  melan- 
choly duties  of  the  scaffold ;  and  was  highly  instru- 
mental in  Eling  Charles  the  Second's  restoration.  On 
the  king's  return  he  became  doctor  in  divinity,  and 
chaplain  in  ordinary  to  his  majesty.    In  consideration 

•  At  the  time  of  BalcanquaU's  appointment  to  the  deanery  of 
Durham,  great  diBputes  existed  between  the  chapter  and  their 
tenants,  respecting  the  tenure  of  their  lands.  As  it  is  intended, 
however,  to  give  a  separate  chapter  upon  tMs  subject  in  the  General 
History,  it  is  not  requisite  to  insert  here  the  proceedings  in  council  to 


of  his  great  sufferings,  imprisonment  and  persecution 
in  the  royal  cause,  the  deanery  of  Durham  and  the 
rectory  of  Houghton-le-Spring  were  conferred  upon 
him,  and  he  was  installed  Nov.  1,  1660.  Whilst 
dean,  he  erected  the  grammar  school,  and  effected 
various  improvements  and  repairs  in  the  cathedral ; 
he  brought  water  into  the  college,  reformed  the 
manners  of  the  clergy,  augmented  the  salaries  of  the 
poorer  sort,  and  did  many  other  public  acts  for  the 
benefit  of  his  church.  In  Oct.  19,  1661,  Barwick  was 
appointed  dean  of  St.  Paul's;  and  on  being  informed 
of  his  intended  removal  from  the  deanery  of  Durham, 
he  instantly  put  a  stop  to  all  leasing  of  farms,  even  in 
cases  when  the  amount  of  fine  had  already  been  agreed 
upon,  that  the  revenue  of  the  deanery  might  come  more 
intire  to  his  successor.  Dr.  Barwick  died  Oct.'  22, 
1664,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  was 
buried  in  St.  Paul's,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to 
his*  memory. 

John  Sudbury,  D.D.,  succeeded  to  the  deanery  on 
the  promotion  of  Barwick  to  St.  Paul's,  and  was  in- 
stalled Feb.  25, 1661.  He  was  bom  at  St.  Edmonsbury, 
and  previous  to  his  appointment  to  Durham,  was  one 
of  the  prebendaries  of  Westminster.  He  was  a 
staunch  adherent  to  the  royal  cause  during  the 
usurpation,  and  supported  the  clerical  character  with 
dignity  and  fortitude.  Whilst  dean  of  Durham,  he 
built  the  vicarage  house  of  Billingham,  and  began  the 
building  of  the  library  in  the  cloister,  expending  firom 
£1000  to  J61500  upon  the  structure,  but  did  not  live  to 
see  it  finished.  Dr.  Sudbury  died  in  the  year  1684, 
aged  eighty,  and  was  interred  in  the  cathedral.  He 
left  to  his  nephew.  Sir  John  Sudbury,  an  estate  of 
considerable  value ;  and  to  his  niece,  who  married  Mr. 
Tempest  of  Old  Durham,  he  gave  a  handsome  dowry. 

Denis  Granville,  D.D.,  a  younger  son  of  l^ir  Bevil 
Granville,  and  brother  to  John,  the  first  Earl  of  Bath, 
of  that  family,  was  the  successor  of  Dr.  Sudbury  to 
the  deanery.  In  Sept.,  1660,  he  was  created  master 
of  arts,  Oxford  ;  and  soon  afterwards  marrying  Anne, 
youngest  daughter  of  Bishop  Gosins,  was  collated  by 
his  lordship  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Durham,  on  the 
16th  September,  1662,  and  to  the  first  prebend  in  the 
cathedral ;  he  had  also  the  rectory  of  Easington ;  and 
the  living  of  Sedgefield.  On  Dec.  20,  1670,  he  was 
created  doctor  in  divinity,  being  at  the  time  chaplain 

which  the  points  in  dispute  at  this  tune  were  refeired.  The  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  church  of  Durham  during  the  Common- 
wealth, the  nature  and  tenure  of  the  dean  and  chapter's  property, 
&c.,  will  also  be  detailed  in  the  General  History  department  of  the 
work. 
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*  in  ordinary  to  his  majesty ;  and  was  installed  dean  of 
Durham,  Dec.  14,  1684.  Granville  was  an  inveterate 
opponent  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  resisted  his  ac- 
cession to  the  crown  hy  preaching,  delivering  charges 
to  the  clergy,  sending  up  an  address  to  King  James, 
and  subscribing  a  sum  of  money  for  his  service ;  and 
rather  than  submit  to  King  William,  he  retired  into 
exile,  quitting  Durham  Dec.  11,  1688.  His  brother, 
the  Earl  of  Bath,  who  was  warm  in  the  interest  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  endeavoured  for  some  time  to 
secure  his  revenues,  but  as  no  consideration  whatever 
could  induce  him  to  swear  allegiance  to  William 
and  Mary,  he  was  deprived  of  all  his  preferments. 
Having  no  prospect,  after  the  late  King  James' 
defeat  in  Ireland,  of  recovering  his  benefices,  he 
repaired  to  the  abdicated  monarch's  court,  at  St. 
Germain,  but  did  not  remain  there  for  any  length  of 
time.  It  is  said,  that  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Lamp- 
lugh,  he  had  the  empty  title  of  Archbishop  of  York 
conferred  upon  him  by  King  James.  Having  for  some 
years  enjoyed  but  an  indifferent  state  of  health,  he 
died  at  his  lodgings,  in  Paris,  April  8,  1708,  aged 
sixty-four,  and  was  buried  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
church-yard  of  the  Holy  Innocents.  On  the  depri- 
vation of  Granville, 

Thomas  Comber,  D.D.,  was  installed  dean,  June 
16,  1691.  He  was  a  prebendary  of  York,  and  after 
the  revolution  was  made  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary.  There  was  allowed  him 
JB160  for  dilapidations  in  his  deanery,  which  was 
never  received;  yet  he  expended  in  repairs  about 
je400.  He  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-five,  Nov.  26, 1699, 
and  was  buried  at  Stonegrave,  in  Yorkshire.  He  was 
succeeded  by  the 

Hon.  John  Montague,  D.D.,  fourth  son  of  the  Earl 
of  Sandwich.  In  1680  he  was  appointed  master  of 
Sherbum  Hospital,  in  1683  made  master  of  Trinity 
college,  in  1687  chosen  vice-chancellor  and  pre- 
bendary of  the  fourth  stall  of  Durham  cathedral,  and 
afterwards  of  the  eleventh  stall,  and  was  installed 
dean  on  the  19ih  June,  1699.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
seventy-three,  Feb.  23,  1727,  and  was  interred  at 
Bamnoll,  the  burying-place  of  the  family.  After  Dr. 
Montague's  decease, 

Henry  Bland,  D.D.,  was  installed  dean.  May  6, 
1728.  He  was  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  and  received 
the  first  rudiments  of  literature  at  Eton  school ;  he 
became  a  scholar  at  King's  college,  Cambridge ;  was 
made  rector  of  Harpley,  and  chaplain  to  the  king,  and 
also  of  the  Boyal  Hospital,  Chelsea.    He  took  his 


degree  of  doctor  in  divinity  in  1717,  was  appointed 
master  of  Eton  school,  canon  of  Windsor,  and  ad- 
mitted dean  of  Durham,  March  12,  1727.  He  died  at 
Eton,  May  24,  1746,  and  was  buried  in  a  vault  in  the 
anti-chapel.    Dr.  Bland's  successor  was  the 

Hon.  Spenceb  Cowper,  D.D.,  son  of  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Cowper,  and  was  installed  July  21,  1746.  He 
was  rector  of  Fordwich,  in  Kent,  and  also  one  of  the 
prebendaries  of  Canterbury,  which  he  resigned  on  his 
promotion  to  Durham.  He  died  at  the  deanery  house, 
March  26,  1774,  aged  sixty-two,  and  was  interred  in 
the  end  transept  of  the  cathedral,  and  a  monument 
erected  to  his  memory. 

Thomas  Dampier,  D  D.,  succeeded  Dr.  Cowper, 
and  was  installed  June  17,  1774.  He  was  prebendary 
of  Canterbury,  which  he  exchanged  for  a  canonry  at 
Windsor.  On  the  20th  April,  1771,  he  was  installed 
second  prebend  at  Durham,  and  exchanged  it  after- 
wards for  the  mastership  of  Sherbum  Hospital,  but 
resigned  this  appointment  in  favour  of  his  son,  the 
dean  of  Bochester.  He  died  at  Bath,  July  31,  1777, 
and  was  succeeded  by 

Hon.  William  Digby,  LL.D.,  who  was  dean  of 
Worcester,  canon  of  Oxford,  and  installed  dean  of 
Durham  September  20,  1777.  He  was  bom  in  1733, 
matriculated  at  Christ  church,  Oxford,  and  died  at 
Buxton  Wells,  on  the  19th  Sept.,  1788,  aged  fifty-five. 
He  was  succeeded  on  the  24th,  by  the 

Bight  Beverend  John  Hinchcliffe,  D.D.,  Bishop 
of  Peterborough.  This  learned  prelate  and  eloquent 
orator  was  bom  in  London,  in  1731 ;  he  was  admitted 
on  the  foundation  of  Westminster  school,  in  1746, 
from  whence  he  was  elected  to  Trinity  college,  Cam- 
bridge ;  here  he  obtained  a  fellowship,  and  shortly 
afterwards  was  appointed  head  master  of  Westminster 
school.  Dr.  Hinchcliffe  subsequently  held  the  vicar- 
age of  Greenwich,  was  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the 
king,  and  promoted  to  the  mastership  of  Trinity 
college,  Cambridge.  On  Dec.  17,  1769,  he  was  con- 
secrated Bishop  of  Peterborough,  and  in  Sept.  24, 
1788,  was  promoted  to  the  deanery  of  Durham.  His 
lordship  was  an  admirable  preacher,  and  his  charges 
were  considered  as  excellent  specimens  of  pulpit  elo- 
quence. Dr.  Hinchcliffe  owed  his  success  in  life  to 
his  own  personal  merit  and  abilities,  unassisted  by  the 
adventitious  aid  of  family  or  connexion.  His  father 
was  a  livery  stable  keeper  in  Swallow-street,  London, 
and  the  son  became  the  chosen  friend  and  companion 
of  the  Dukes  of  Grafton  and  Devonshire ;  and  during 
his  useful  life  honourably  filled  some  of  the  highest 
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offices  in  the  elniieli.  As  has  already  been  noticed, 
he  -was  head  master  of  Westminster,  master  of  Trinity 
college,  Cambridge,  vicar  of  Greenwich,  one  of  his 
majesfy's  chaplains.  Bishop  of  Peterborough  and  dean 
of  Durham.  The  right  reverend  prelate  died,  aged 
6$,  at  his  palace  at  Peterborouj^,  Jan.  11«  1794i  He 
was  succeeded  by 

The  RiaHT  Honourable  and  Bight  Bbvebend 
James,  Eabl  Cobnwalub,  D.C.L.  This  exemplary 
prelate  was  the  third  son  of  Charles,  the  fifth  Lord  and 
first  Earl,  Comwallis.  He  was  bom  Feb.  2d,  1742,  and 
receiyed  the  early  part  of  his  education  at  Eton,  from 
whence  he  was  removed  to  Merton  college,  Oxford, 
of  which  he  became  a  fellow.  He  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  the  Marquis  of  Townshead,  when  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  was  presented  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  the  valuable  livings  of 
TVrotham  in  Eent,  and  Newington  in  Oxfordshire. 
From  a  prebend  of  Westminster,  he  was  preferred  to 
the  deanery  of  Canterbury,  in  1775 ;  in  1781,  he  was 
consecrated  Bishop  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry,  and  in 
1791  became  dean  of  Windsor,  which,  in  1794,  he  ex- 
changed for  that  of  Durham,  which  he  held  for  thirty 
years.  His  lordship  died  at  Richmond,  Surrey,  Jan, 
20,  1824,  and  was  interred  in  the  cathedral  of 
Litchfield.    His  successor  to  the  deanery  was 

Chabubs  Henbt  Haij«,  D.D.  Dr.  Hall  was  the 
son  of  the  late  dean  of  Docking ;  he  was  educated  at 
Westminster,  and  from  thence  in  1799,  was  elected  a 
student  of  Christ  church,  Oxford,  where  he  gained 
various  honours,  and  was  presented  by  his  college,  in 
1794,  to  the  vicarage  of  Broughton  in  Yorkshire.  He 
was  successively  a  canon  of  Christ  church,  vicar  of 
Luton,  and  Begins  P^fessor  of  Divinity.  He  preached 
before  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Cast  day  of 
1805 ;  in  1809  he  succeeded  Dr.  Cyril  Jackson  as  dean 
of  Christ  church,  and  was  appointed  to  the  deanery 
of  Durham  in  1824.  Dr.  Hall  held  this  preferment 
for  the  brief  period  of  three  years.    He  died  at  an 

*  Qrawfbrd  became  Tioar  of  Ifidford,  in  difl  Munty  of  Nfirth«mber- 
land,  June  12, 1^46 ;  lie  -wms  epintmil  dumcellor  to  Sifihoip  IXmstaU, 
and  {iresented  to  the  libiary  of  the  deaa  aotd  tiittpba  the  WQxk»  of 
St.  Asgaatme,  edkkm  dated  1529. 

t  Dennifl  GraaTiUe  was  afterwarda  appointed  dean*  aoe  page  261. 

t  Jolm  Bowes,  D.D.,  was  tiie  Mil  bgu  of  Thomas  Bowes,  of 
SlaeatlaiiL  Castle,  Esq.,  and  hroliier  to  Mr.  Bowes,  who  foi:  manf 
yean  was  one  of  the  county  represexxtatWes  in  parliamfiat.  He  waa 
rector  of  Elswick  and  alterwards  of  Bishopweanno«th. 

§  When  Dr.  Bobinson,  at  the  request  «of  Bishop  Crew,  consecxiated 
Sunderland  diurch,  B^tember  4,  171^,  Dr.  Mangey  pseached  the 
sermon  on  the  occasion,  and  receired,  as  a  reward,  a  prebend's  atall 
in  the  catSiedral.  When  treasurer  to  the  chapter  at  Durham,  fae  im- 
proi?ed  iStM  rents  of  his  prebendal  lands  by  subjecting  his  tenants  Id 
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hotel  in  Edinbni^h  of  a  sudden  atta4}k  of  ferer,  March   » 
16, 1827,  itged  63,  and  was  succeeded  by 

The  Bioht  Beyebknd  J.  Banks  Jskkxhsok,  D.D. 
Dr.  Jenkinson  was  son  to  Colonel  Jenkinson,  brother 
of  the  first  Earl  of  Liverpool ;  he  graduated  at  Christ 
church,  Oxford,  and  was  afterwards  presented  to  the 
living  of  Laverington,  in  the  Isle  of  Ely.  In  1625  he 
became  Bishop  of  St  Davids'  and  a  prebend  of  Dur- 
ham; and  in  1827,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Hall,  was 
appointed  dean  of  Durham.  Dr.  Jenkinson  was  of 
amiable  and  unassuming  habits,  and  was  much  be- 
loved and  esteemed  by  those  admitted  to  his  intimacy. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  research  and  learning,  and 
his  conversation  was  varied  and  instructive.  This 
amiable  and  exemplary  prelate  died  at  Qreat  Malvern, 
Worcestershire,  July  6,  1840,  aged  58. 

The  Revekend  Dr.  Waddinotow,  vicar  of  Kirby 
Mab^eard  with  Masham,  in  the  county  of  York,  and 
one  of  the  chaplains  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  was  ap- 
pointed dean  on  the  decease  of  Dr.  Jenkinson.  The 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  on  the  new 
dean,  September  21,  1840,  by  the  university  of  Dur- 
ham, and  on  the  26th  Dr.  Waddington  was  formally 
installed,  and  continues  to  discharge  the  duties  attached 
to  the  appointment. 

PREBENDABIE8. 

Prebendabies  of  the  First  Stall.  '—  Edwaid 
Hyndmers,  D.D.,  1541. — John  Crawford^  or  Craw- 
forth,  D.D.,*  1543,  p.  m.  Hyndmers.— Robert  Swyft, 
LL.D.,  1562,  p.  m.  Crawford. — James  Rand,  A.M., 
1599,  p.  m.,  Swyft.— Robert  Newell,  D.D.,  1620,  p. 
res.  Rand. — Gabriel  Clark,  D.D.,  1638,  p.  res.  NewelL 
— Denis  Granville,  D.D.,t  1662,  p.  m.  Clark. — Thomas 
Smith,  D.D.,  1668,  p.  res.  Granville.— William  Gra- 
ham, D.D.,  1684,  p.  res.  Smith  for  the  see  of  Carlisle. 
— John  Bowes,  D.D.,t  1712,  p.  m.  Graham. — ^Thomas 
Rundle,  LL.B.,  1721, p.m.  Bowes. — Thomas  Mangey, 
D.D.,§  1722,  p.  res.  Bundle.  — William  Warburton,il 

the  paymoit  of  mcreased  &aGi,  He  publighed  some  pieceB  in  diTi«- 
iiity«  besides  ml  edition  ef  Pliilo  Jud»us.  He  suoiied  one  of  the 
dflkughtevs  of  Axchhishop  Shazpe,  and  died  at  Durham,  March  6, 

II  Dr.  Warbttrton  waa  bom  Decsmber  24, 1698,  at  NevTark-upon- 
TnnA,  where  his  £Bdiier  was  an  attomej  and  tewn-dexk.  He  waa 
also  intended  Ibr  the  law ;  bmt  not  finding  the  profession  adapted  to 
his  caste,  he  took  deacon's  ordeni  in  the  chureh  in  1723.  His  fijst 
work  was  **  Miseellaaeovs  Translations,  in  Ptroao  and  Yerae/'  firom 
Roman  anthom,  with  a  Latin  dedication  to  Sir  Oeorge  Sutton,  who 
bestowed  on  him  a  snail  vicarage.  On  visiting  Xxttdon,  he  joined  a 
set  of  minor  wits  in  attacking  Pope.  In  1727,  he  published  a 
•*  Oritieal  and  Philosophical  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  Prodigies 
aad  Miracles  m  related  by  Histodans,"  which  ke  dedicated  to  Sir 
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D.D.,  1765,  p.  m.  Mangey. — Charles  Cooper,  D.D., 
1779,  p.  m.  Warburton. — Reynold  Gideon  Bouyer, 
LL.B.,*  1804,  p.  m.  Cooper. — Thomas  Gisbome,  A.M.,t 
1826,  p.  m.  Bouyer. — ^Wm.  Forbes  Raymond,  A.M., 
1842,  p.  m.  Gisbome. 

Prebendaries  of  the  Second  Stall. — Roger  Wat- 
son, D.D.,  1541. — John  Pilkington,  D.D.,  1661,  p.  m. 
Watson. — John  Browne,  A.M.,  1603,  p.  m.  Pilkington. 
— ^Augustin  Lindsell,  D.D.  (afterwards  bishop  of  Peter- 
borough and  Hereford),  1620,  p.  res.  Browne. — John 
Weemes,  A.M.,  1634,  p.  m.  Lindsell. — Joseph  Naylor, 
D.D.,t  1636,  p.  m.  Weemes. — ^Denis  Granville,  A.M., 
1668,  p.  m.  Naylor. — Sir  George  Wheler,  Knt.,  D.D.,§ 
1684,  p.  res.  Granville  for  the  deanery.  —  Martin 
Benson,  A.M.,  1723,  p.  m.  Wheler. — Jaques  Stem, 
LL.D.,   1755,   p.   m.   Benson.  —  William  Markham, 

Robert  Sutton,  through  whose  interest  he  became  M.A.  and  rector 
of  Brand  Broughton,  Lincolnshire.  In  1736  appeared  his  "  Alliance 
between  Church  and  State,  or  the  Necessity  and  Equity  of  an  esta- 
blished Religion  and  Test  Law  demonstrated  from  the  Essence  and 
End  of  Ciyil  Society,  upon  the  fundamental  Principles  of  the  Law  of 
Nature  and  Nations."  In  1738  was  published  the  first  yolume  of 
his  great  work,  *'  The  DiTine  Legation  of  Moses  demonstrated  on  the 
Principles  of  a  Religious  Deist,  from  the  Omission  of  the  Doctrine  of 
a  Future  State  of  Rewards  and  Punishments  in  the  Jewish  Dispen- 
sation ;"  which  being  attacked  by  seyeral  opponents,  he  published  a 
**  Vindication"  of  his  opinions.  He  now  endeavoured  to  conciliate 
Pope,  by  writing  in  his  defence;  and  an  intimacy  commenced 
between  them  which  lasted  till  the  death  of  the  poet,  when  he  be- 
queathed to  Warburton  half  his  library,  and  the  copyright  of  such  of 
his  works  already  printed  as  were  not  otherwise  disposed  of, — a 
legacy  supposed  to  haye  been  worth  £4000.  Pope  had  introduced 
Tiim  to  Mr.  Allan,  of  Prior  Park,  near  Bath,  whose  niece,  Miss 
Gertrude  Tucker,  he  married  in  1745 ;  and  his  connexion  ultimately 
made  him  possessor  of  the  splendid  seat  of  Prior  Park.  He  now 
rapidly  advanced  in  the  course  of  preferment,  and  in  1759  became 
bishop  of  Gloucester.  In  1762,  he  severely  animadverted  on  the 
principles  of  Methodism,  in  his  "  Doctrine  of  Grace,  or  the  Office 
and  Operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  vindicated  from  the  Insults  of 
Infidelity  and  the  Abuses  of  Fanaticism."  The  last  years  of  his  life 
were  embittered  by  the  decease  of  an  only  son,  who  fell  a  victim  to 
consumption  at  the  age  of  19.  Bishop  Warburton  died  at  Gloucester, 
June  7,  1779,  and  was  interred  in  the  cathedral  church,  where  a 
monument  was  erected  to  his  memory.  The  second,  third,  and 
fifth  volumes  of  his  "  Divine  Legation"  had  been  published  in  suc- 
cession. His  works  were  collected  and  published  by  his  friend. 
Bishop  Hurd,  in  1788,  6  vols.  4to.;  and  a  biographical  memoir, 
fbrming  a  seventh  yolume,  appeared  several  years  after. — Bncyc,  Brit. 
«  The  venerable  Reynold  Gideon  Bouyer,  archdeacon  of  Northum- 
berland, prebendary  of  Durham,  rector  of  Howick,  and  vicar  of  North 
Allerton,  with  the  chapelries  of  Brompton  and  Dighton,  all  in  the 
diocese  of  Durham.  He  was  of  Jesus  college,  Cambridge,  LL.B., 
1769,  was  appointed  prebendary  of  Durham  in  1791,  was  presented  to 
Allerton  by  the  dean  and  chapter  in  1814,  and  to  Howick  by  the 
bishop.  He  published  "A  Sermon  preached  before  the  delivery  of 
the  colours  to  the  Durham  Volunteer  Infantry,  1803."  "  Comparative 
View  of  the  two  new  Systems  of  Education  for  the  infant  poor, 
in  a  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  Durham,  1811."  He  died 
Jan.  80, 1826.  Archdeacon  Bouyer  stands  pre-eminent  amongst  the 
clergy  of  the  diocese ;  having  established,  at  his  own  ezpence,  pa- 
rochial UbrarleB,  in  every  parish  in  Northumberland,  comprising 


LL.D.,  1769,  p.  m.  Stem. — Thomas  Dampier,  D.D., 
1771,  p.  res.  Markham  for  the  see  of  Chester. — Henry 
Egerton,  D.D.,  1773,  p.  res.  Dampier. — Henry  Ba- 
thurst,  LL.D.,  1796,  p.  m.  Egerton. — Thomas  Zouch, 
S.T.P.,  1806,  p.  res.  Bathurst  for  the  see  of  Norwich. — 
Henry  Phillpotts,  D.D.,  1816,  p.  m.  Zouch. — Thomas 
Burgess,  D.D.  (bishop  of  St  David's),  1821,  p.  res. 
Phillpotts  for  the  rectory  of  Stanhope. — J.  B.  Jenkin- 
son,  D.D.,  1825,  p.  prom,  of  Burgess  to  Salisbury. — 
John  Bird  Sumner,  A.M.  (now  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury), 1827,  p.  res.  Jenkinson  for  the  deanery. — (This 
stall  is  now  suspended,  and  the  revenues  which  formerly 
belonged  to  it  are  received  by  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners.) 

Prebendaries  of  the   Third  Stall.  —  Thomas 
Sparke,  B.D.,  1641.— John  Fox,  A.M.,||  1672,  p.  m. 

upwards  of  30,000  yolumes,  which  cost  him  about  £1400,  although 
he  was  supplied  with  them  by  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Christian  Knowledge  at  40  per  cent,  under  prime  cost.  These  usefol 
libraries  are  placed  under  the  care  of  the  parochial  ministers,  and  the 
books  are  lent  gratuitously  to  the  parishioners. 

t  The  Key.  Thomas  Gisbome  was  bom  at  Derby,  Oct.  81,  1758. 
He  was  placed  at  Harrow  school,  afterwards  entered  St.  John's  col- 
lege, Cambridge,  when,  in  1783,  he  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  He  was 
presented  in  the  same  year  to  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Barton-under- 
Needwood,  Staffordshire,  and  soon  afterwards  removed  to  Yoxall 
Lodge,  near  Barton,  which  he  made  his  permanent  place  of  residence. 
In  1826  he  was  appointed  to  a  prebendal  stall  in  Durham,  and  died 
at  YozaU  Lodge,  en  the  24th  March,  1846,  aged  87.  The  Rey.  T. 
Gisbome  was  a  liberal  benefactor  to  the  pubUc  institutions  in  the 
town  of  Stafford,  a  friend  to  the  poor  throughout  his  parish,  of  unob- 
trusiye  manners,  and  of  some  celebrity  as  an  author. 

%  Dr,  Naylor  was  archdeacon  of  Northumberland  and  reetor  of 
Sedgefield.  He  was  the  author  of  **  Additions  to  the  History  of 
Bishop  Morton's  Life." 

{  Wheler  was  bom  in  1650 ;  he  obtained  the  degree  of  master  of 
arts  in  1683,  but  had  travelled  previously  through  various  parts  of 
Greece  and  the  East,  in  company  with  Dr.  James  Spon.  On  his 
return,  he  presented  a  journal  of  his  travels  to  Charles  II.  and  there- 
upon was  knighted.  On  taking  orders  he  was  installed  a  prebend  of 
Durham,  and  afterwards  held  the  vicarage  of  Basingstoke,  in  Hamp- 
shire ;  was  curate  of  Whitworth,  Durham,  and  rector  of  Winston  and 
of  Houghton-le-Spring.  He  died  Jan.  15, 1723,  aged  74.  He  published 
an  account  of  his  travels  in  1682 ;  and  in  1689  his  *'  Observations  on 
Ancient  Edifices  of  Churches  yet  remaining  in  the  East,  compared  with 
Eusebius ;"  also  "The  Protestant  Monastery;  or  Christian  Economics." 
II  John  Fox  was  bom  at  Boston  in  Lincolnshire,  in  1517, 
and  educated  at  Brazen-nose  coUege,  Oxford,  where  he  took 
the  degree  of  B.A.  Afterwards  he  became  feUow  of  Magdalen  col- 
lege, and  in  1548,  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  He  discovered  his  attach- 
ment to  the  principles  of  the  reformation  with  so  much  freedom,  that 
in  1545  he  was  expelled  from  his  college,  and  narrowly  escaped  with 
his  life.  His  friends  also  turned  their  backs  upon  him,  and  in  this 
state  he  was  reduced  to  the  greatest  distress.  At  length  Sir  Thomas 
Lucy,  of  Warwickshire,  took  him  into  his  house  as  tutor  to  his 
children.  While  in  this  situation  he  married,  and  on  leaving  Sir 
Thomas's  family,  he  went  to  live  at  Coventry.  Afterwards  he  re- 
moved to  London,  and  was  employed  by  the  Duchess  of  Bichmond 
as  tutor  to  her  nephew  the  Earl  of  Surrey's  children.  Here  he  con- 
tinued till  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  when  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, made  use  of  every  means  in  his  power  to  get  him  seuEcd. 
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Sparke. — Robert  Bellamy,  M.D.,  1673,  p.  res.  Fox. — 
Robert  Hutton,  B.D.,*  1689,  p.  res.  Bellamy  for  Sher- 
bum  Hospital. — Gabriel  Clark,  1623,  p.  m.  Hutton. 
— John  Neile,  A.M.,  afterwards  D.D.,  1636,  p.  res. 
Clark, — Thomas  Musgrave,  D.D.,  1676,  p.  m.  Neile. — 
John  Cave,  A.M.,  1686,  p.  m.  Musgrave. — Samuel 
Eyre,*  D.D.,  1690,  p.  m.  Cave. — James  Finney,  D.D., 
1694,  p.  m.  Eyre. — Thomas  Seeker,  A.M.t  (afterwards 
bishop  of  Bristol),  1727,  p.  m.  Finney.  —  Thomas 
Chapman,  D.D.,  1760,  p.  res.  Seeker  for  St  Paul's 
deanery. — Thomas  Burton,  D.D.,  1760,  p.  m.  Chap- 
man.— Gideon  Murray,  D.D.,  1761,  p.  res.  Burton. — 
Richard  Fawcett,  D.D.,t  1778,  p.  m.  Murray. — Henry 
Chaytor,  LL.D.,  1782,  p.  m.  Fawcett. — ^Phipps  Weston, 
1789,  p.m.  Chaytor. — Robert  Price,  D.D.,  1794,  p.  m. 
Weston. — Richard  Prosser,  D.D.,  1804,  p.  res.  Price. 

Mr.  Fox'b  pupil,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  perceiying  his  danger,  sent 
him  secretly  oyer  to  the  continent.  Here  he  fixed  himself  at  Basil* 
and  earned  his  subsistence  by  correcting  the  press  for  an  eminent 
printer.  "When  Queen  Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne,  he  returned  to 
England,  and  was  weU  received  by  his  pupil  the  duke,  who  settled  a 
pension  upon  him.  Six  William  Cecil  also  gave  him  a  prebend  in  the 
church  of  Salisbury ;  and  he  might  have  had  higher  preferment  if 
he  could  have  conformed  to  the  Canons  and  ceremonies.  In  1563  he 
published  his  Acts  and  Monuments  of  the  church,  better  known  by 
the  name  of  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs,  in  one  large  volimie  folio.  In 
the  edition  of  1583,  it  made  two  volumes ;  and  in  the  subsequent 
ones,  three.  This  book  was  in  great  esteem  with  the  protestants,  and 
as  much  opposed  by  the  papists,  who  called  it  Fox's  Golden  Legend. 
It  is  a  work  of  great  interest  and  impartiality ;  and  though  not  d^evoid 
of  eixors,  it  is  written  with  fidelity  and  minuteness.  This  pious  and 
laborious  man  died  in  1537,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St. 
Giles,  Cripplegate,  of  which  he  was  some  time  vicar.  Besides  bis 
Acts  and  Monuments,  he  published  several  religious  books  in  Latin 
and  English. 

*  Hutton  was  senior  fellow  of  Trinity  eoUege,  Cambridge,  and 
collated,  Dec.  4,  1589,  to  Houghton-le-Spring.  Here  he  purchased 
an  estate  and  erected  a  substantial  mansion.  He  was  younger 
brother  to  Bishop  Hutton,  and  married  a  daughter  of  Bishop  Pil- 
kington.  Hutton  was  prosecuted  in  the  high  commission  court,  in 
1621,  for  reflecting,  in  a  sermon  preached  in  the  cathedral,  on  the 
king,  the  bishop,  and  the  church  and  its  ceremonies.  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  fiunUy  of  the  Huttons,  of  Houghton-le-Spring,  and 
died  at  Houghton  in  1623. 

t  Seeker  was  collated  to  Houghton-le-spring  in  1722 ;  rector  of 
Ryton  in  1727,  Bishop  of  Bristol  in  1734,  translated  to  the  see  of 
Oxford  in  1737,  and  in  1758  became  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He 
died  at  lus  palace  at  Lambeth,  Aug.  3, 1768,  aged  75,  and  bequeathed 
the  sum  of  £11,000  to  charitable  purposes. 

i  He  was  the  son  of  an  eminent  cotmsellor,  recorder  of  the  city 
of  Durham,  and  received  his  education  in  Durham  grammar  school. 
Fawcett  was  fellow  of  Corpus-Christi  college,  Oxford ;  was  master  of 
King  James'  Hospital,  Gateshead,  and  also  rector ;  chaplain  in  ordi- 
nary to  Geo.  n.  and  Geo.  m.,  and  vicar  of  St.  Nicholas',  New- 
casUe.  He  died  at  Durham,  April  29, 1782,  and  was  interred  in  the 
cathedral. 

i  Smart  was  a  native  of  Warwickshire,  and  educated  in  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.  He  became  master  of  Durham  school  in  1598  ;  and 
being  ordained  deacon  and  priest  in  1609,  was  collated  to  the  6th  pre- 
bend by  Bishop  James.  He  was  afterwards  rector  of  Boldon,  master 
of  Gateshead  Hospital^  and  one  of  the  high  commissionera  for  the 


— H.  Jenkyns,  A.M.,  1839,  p.  m.  Prosser. — (This  stall 
is  now  annexed  to  the  Professorship  of  Divinity  and 
Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  University.) 

Prebendabies  of  the  Foubth  Stall. — ^William 
Bennett,  D.D.,  1641. — Henry  Naunton,  A.M.,  1679, 
p.  res.  Bennett. — ^Emanuel  Barnes,  D.D.,  1607,  p.  m. 
Naunton. — ^Peter  Smart,  A.M.,§  1614,  p.  m.  Barnes. — 
Thomas  Carr,  D.D.,||  1631,  p.  depr.  Smart. — John  Bar- 
wick,  B.D.,  1642.,  p.  depr.  Carr. — Thomas  Smith, 
D.D.,  1661,  p.  res.  Barwick  for  the  deanery. — John 
Durell,  D.D.,  1668,  p.  res.  Smith. — John  Montague, 
D.D.,  1683,  p.  m.  Durell. — Theophilus  Pickering, 
D.D.,ir  1 692,  p.  res.  Montague.— Philip  Falle,  A.M., 
1699,  p.  res.  Pickering. — James  Gisbum,  A.M.,  1742, 
p.  m.  Falle. — James  Douglas,  D.D.,  1769,  p.  m.  Gis- 
bum.— Francis  Egerton,  A.M.,**1780,  p.  m.  Douglas. 

province  of  York.  On  July  7,  1628,  he  preached  a  sermon  in  the 
cathedral  of  Durham,  from  Psalm  zxzi.  7,  **  I  hate  them  that  hold  of 
superstitious  vanities,"  in  which  he  took  occasion  to  make  a  most 
bitter  invectiye  against  some  of  the  bishops,  charging  them  with  no 
less  than  i>oper7  and  idolatry.  He  was,  in  consequence,  degraded 
and  dispossessed  of  aU  his  ecclesiastical  preferments,  and  fined  £500, 
for  the  non-payment  of  which  he  suffered  eleyen  years'  imprison- 
ment in  the  King's  Bench,  and  at  length  was  set  at  liberty  by  the 
house  of  commons  in  1640.  On  Dr.  Oarr's  death,  he  was  restored  to 
his  prebend  by  the  lords,  and  liyed  to  the  year  1652,  or  near  it, 
having  passed  his  82d  year, 

I  Dr.  Carr  was  chaplain  to  Thomas,  Earl  of  Stafford,  and  attended 
this  unfortunate  nobleman  on  the  scaffold.  He  was  afterwards 
sequestered,  and  died  at  Leghorn  on  his  way  to  England  after  the 
restoration. 

H  The  seventh  son  of  Sir  Charles  Pickering,  of  Tichmarsh,  North- 
ampton, bart.  He  was  bom  May  10,  1663 ;  was  fellow  of  Sidney 
college,  Cambridge,  chaplain  to  Lord  Crew,  and  rector  of  Gateshead 
and  of  Sedgefield,  at  which  latter  place  he  died,  March  20, 1710.  He 
expended  the  whole  income  of  his  preferments  and  private  fortune, 
amounting  to  £1700  a  year,  in  acts  of  hospitality,  generosity,  and 
charity. 

•*  Egerton  was  the  youngest  of  two  sons  of  John  Lord  Bishop  of 
Durham,  and  was  bom  November  11,  1756.  He  was  educated  at 
Eton,  and  afterwards  at  All  Soul's  college,  Oxford.  In  1781,  the 
Duke  of  Bridgewater  presented  him  to  the  rectory  of  Middle,  in 
Shropshire,  and,  in  1797,  to  that  of  Whitchurch,  in  the  same  county, 
both  which  he  retained  till  his  death.  Li  1796,  he  published  an 
edition  of  the  Hippolytes  of  Euripides :  and  he  also  edited  "  A 
Fragment  of  an  Ode  of  Sappho,  from  Longinus ;  and  an  Ode  of 
Sappho,  from  Dionysius  Halicam."  In  1773,  he  wrote  a  memoir  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor  Egerton  for  the  Biographia  Britannica ;  and  in 
the  18th  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  for  the  en- 
couragement of  Arts  he  published  a  description  of  the  under-ground 
inclined  plane,  executed  by  the  late  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  at  Walk- 
den  Moor,  in  Lancashire.  In  January,  1808,  Mr.  Egerton,  and  his 
sister  Lady  AmeUa,  the  wife  of  Sir  Abraham  Hume,  were  raised  by 
his  nujesty's  sign  manual,  to  the  rank  of  earl's  children ;  and  on  the 
21st  of  October,  1823,  he  succeeded  his  brother  in  his  titles,  being 
eighth  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  ninth  Viscount  Brackley,  and  Baron 
EUesmere,  a  Prince  of  the  holy  Roman  empire.  He  resided  many 
years  at  Paris,  where  he  defended  the  public  character  of  the  late 
Duke  of  Bridgewater.  The  earl's  eccentricities  were  a  general  topic 
of  conversation  at  Paris :  he  had,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  his  house 
nearly  filled  with  dogs  and  cats,  which  he  had  picked  up  at  different 
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— Thomas  Gaisford^  1626,  p.  m.  Egerton.— Charles 
Thorp,  B  J>^  1820,  p.  res.  Oaisford  for  the  llih  stalL 
Prebend  ABIES  or  the  Fepth  Stall.  — •  William 
Todd,  D.D.,  1641.— EalphLerer,  A.M.,  1567,  p.  depr. 
Todd. — Emanuel  Barnes,  D.D.,  1585,  p.  m.  Lever. — 
John  Galfhill,  AJ\I.,  1608,  p.  res.  Barnes. — John  Cra- 
dock,  A.M.,*  1619.  He  died  by  poison,  for  which  his 
wife  was  accused,  but  acquitted. — ^Eleazer  Duncan, 
B.D.,  1627,  p.  m.  Oradock;  died  in  esile  1649  or 
16M.— Thomas  Dalton^  D.D.,  1660.— Thomas  Gait- 
wright^  D.D.,  1672,  p.  res.  Dalton. — Constans  Jessop, 
I>.D«,  1696,  p.  res.  Cartwright  for  the  see  of  Chester 
John  Bowes,  D.D.,  1696,  p.  m.  Jessop. — Nathaniel 
EUison,  DJ).,f  1712,  p.  res.  Bowes. — Thomas  Mangey, 
LL.D.,  1721,  p.  m.  Ellison. — Jonathan  Hall,  A.M.,t 
afterwards  D.D.,  1722,  p.  res.  Mangey. — ^Bobert  Stil- 
lingfleet,  A.M.,§  afterwards  D.D.,  1743,  p.  m.  Hall. — 
James  Douglas,  D.D.,  1759,  p.  m.  Stillingfleet — 
Samuel  Terrick,  A.M.,  1759,  p.  res.  Douglas. — John 
Moore,  AM.,  afterwards  D.D.,  1761,  p.  m.  Terrick. — 
Thomas  Fothergill,  D.D.,  1775,  p.  res.  Moore  for  the 
aee  of  Bangc^r.^ — ^Reynold  Oideon  Bouyer,  LL.B.,  1796, 
p.  m.  Fothergill. — Robert  Price,  D.D.,  1804,  p.  res. 
Bouyer  for  the  1st  staU. — Thomas  Oisbome,  AM., 
1823,  p.  m.  Price. — John  Bird  Sumner,  A.B.,  1826, 
p.  res.  Gisbome  for  the  1st  stall. — George  V.  Welles- 
ley,  D.D.,||  1827,  p.  res.  Sumner  for  the  2d  staU.— <Dr. 
Wellesley  died  1848,  and  the  stall  is  now  suspended, 
the  revenues  being  received  by  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners.) 

_     J .  _  II  II  ■!■  I ' ' ' .  _     ._J I 

places.  Of  the  fifteen  dogs  whick  he  kept,  two  were  admitted  Co  the 
Iwinoaxs  of  his  table,  and  iht  whole  cf  them  were  frequently  dreeeed 
np  in  clothes  like  human  beings.  In  his  last  days,  when  so  debili- 
tated as  to  be  unable  to  leaye  his  own  grownds,  he  is  said  to  haye 
adopted  a  stnange  substitute  for  the  sports  <^  the  field,  to  whieh  he 
had  been  addicted.  In  the  garden  at  tiie  back  of  his  house  theie 
were  placed  about  300  rabbiits,  and  as  many  pigeons  and  partridges, 
whose  wings  had  been  e«t.  Prowded  with  a  gun,  and  supported  by 
aerraata,  the  infirm  eazl  would  enter  the  garden  and  shoot  two  or 
l^itee  head  of  game,  to  he  afterwards  put  upon  the  table  as  his  sport- 
Hig  trophies  2  He  died  in  April,  1829,  His  will  is  long  and  extra^ 
ordinary ;  hut  nothing  is  intimated  relating  to  his  fetrourite  dogs. 
His  remains  were  bsou^t  to  England  for  inteament. 

•  Cradock  had  the  rectory  of  Gkunford,  Durham,  and  thoTioarage 
ef  Woodhom,  Norihumberiaiid ;  he  died  at  the  latter  place  in  1^27, 
from  the  effects  of  poBsoM,  whieh  his  wife  was  suspected  ef  lumag 
•dnunktered ;  she  was  accused  of  the  crime,  tried,  and  acquitted. 

t  Dr.  Ellison  was  of  Edmund's  hall,  Oxford,  and  from  thence 
ehoaen  fellow  of  Coipus-Christi  college.  He  became  archdeacon  ef 
Stafford  in  1682,  and  coUated  to  the  Ticarage  of  Newcaatle  in  169i, 
and  rector  of  V^hiitbuxm  in  1704.  He  died  in  May,  1721,  aged  63; 
and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  Newcastle.  He  col- 
lected a  valuable  Ubrary,  a  portion  of  which  he  gave  to  the  libranes 
«f  the  dean  and  chapter,  Durham,  and  to  St.  Nicholas',  Newcastle ; 
hut  the  greater  part  he  left  to  his  eldest  eon. 

I  Dr.  Jonathan  HaU*  was  the  «on  of  Mm  HaU^  «  draper  and 


Pbxbehdabies  or  thx  Ssctr  Stall.  —  Stephen 
Marleye,  B.D.,  1541.— Peter  Shawe,  A.M^  1572,  p. 
depr.  Marle7e-~WiIIiam  Belby,  A-M.,  I  M)8.— Peter 
Smart,  A.M.,  1609.— Robert  Cook,  A.M.,  1614,  p.  res. 
Smart. — Ferdinando  Moororoft,  A.M.,  1614,  p.  m. 
Cook. — Daniel  Birkhead,  D.D.,  1619,  p.  res.  Moor- 
crofL — Gabriel  Clarke,  A.M.,  1620,  p.  res.  Birkhead. 
— John  Bobson,  A.M.,ir  1628,  p.  res.  Clarke. — Bichard 
Wrench,  B.D.,  1645,  p.  m.  Bobson. — Richard  Knight- 
ley,  A.M.,  1675,  p.  m.  Wrench. — John  Morton,  D.D., 
1676,  p.  res.  Knightley. — ^Fitzherbert  Adams,  D.D., 
1685,  p.  res.  Morton. — ^Heniy  Dobson,  D.D.,  1695,  p. 
res.  Adams. — JohnDolben,  DJ).,  1718,  p.  m.  Dobson. 
— ^William  Watts,  D.D.,  p.  res.  Dolben. — ^Henry  Bland, 
A.M.,  1737,  p.  m.  Watts.— Charles  Weston,  A.M., 
1768,  p.  m.  Bland. — Thomas  Burgess,  D.D.,  1792,  p. 
res.  Weston. — ^William  Nicholas  Darnell,  B.D.,  1821, 
p.  i^s.  Burgess  for  the  2d  stalL — Henry  Phillpotts, 
D.D.  (bishop  of  Exeter),  18dl,  p.  res.  Darnell  for 
Stanhope  rectory. 

Pbebendabiks  of  the  SfiVEKTH  Stall. — ^Robert 
Dalton,  B.D.,  1541. — ^Thomas  Sampson,  1560,  p.  depr. 
Dalton. — ^William  Birch,  A.M.,  1562,  p.  res.  Sampson. 
— ^Leonard  Pilldngton,  D.D.,  1567,  p.  depr.  Birch. — 
Marmaduke  Blakiston,  A.M.,**  1601,  p.  res.  PiUdngton. 
■=rRobert  Blakiston,  A.M.,  1631,  p.  res.  his  father. — 
Matthew  Levet,  A.M.,  1634,  p.  m.  Blakiston. — Isaac 
Basire,  D.D.,tt  1648. — John  Morton,  B.D.,  1676,  p.  m. 
Basire. — ^Richard  Knightley,  A.M.,  1676,  p.  res.  Mor- 
ton.— John  Smith,  D.D.,   1695,  p.   m.  Knightley. — 


aldecman  of  the  city  of  Dorham.  He  was  a  fellow  of  St.  John'a 
eoUege,  Cambridge,  and  cfai^ain  to  Lord  Cadogan  wtiea  ambasaador 
to  the  States  General,  and  chaplain  to  the  ganiaon  of  Berwick.  He 
died  JwBLe  li,  1743,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral.  It  is  aaid  ha 
left  his  nephew  thie  sum  of  £20,000. 

{  Grandson  of  the  great  Bishop  StUHiigllect.  He  was  coUated  in 
1781  to  the  reotery  of  Gateshead,  the  year  afterwards  to  that  of 
Ryton,  and  in  1736  made  master  of  Sherhuzn  ho^iitaL  He  died  at 
Bristol,  August  3, 1769. 

I  The  Hon.  and  Bev.  Dr.  Wellesley  reeeired  the  degree  of  li J^.. 
at  St.  John's  ooUe^^  Oambridge,  in  1792.  He  was  presented  to  the 
rectory  of  Chelsea  in  1805,  which  he  retained  «ntil  1882.  In  1827, 
Dr.  Wellesley  was  ooUated  to  the  living  of  Bishopwearmonth,  and 
in  the  same  year  made  prebend  of  Durham.  Dr.  Gerald  Yaieiiaa 
Welledey  was  bom  Dec.  7, 1776,  sxxl^  son  of  the  first  Eari  of  Mor- 
nington,  and  brother  to  his  grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington;  he  died 
ia  his  72nd  year,  Oct.  21, 1348,  nt  his  zeaideiice  in  the  coUege,  Dur- 
ham. 

f  Robson  was  rector  of  Morpeth  and  afterwards  of  Whalton* 
Northumberland.  He  was  retained  as  a  member  of  parliamem  lor 
Morpeth,  but  being  in  holy  orders  was  not  allowed  to  take  his  aeat. 

••  Father  of  Jo,  Blakiston,  of  If ewcasde,  who  was  oae  of  the 
judges  <tf  King  CSharles  I. 

ft  The  Tsrious  events  which  chequered  the  hfe  of  Dr.  Basire^  are 
of  a  singular  and  interesting  character.  Much  uncertainty  existB  as 
to  the  place  of  his  birth,  some  authorities  naming  Jersey  and  others 
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Thomas  Eden,  LL.D.,  1715,  p.  m.  Smith. — Joseph 
Spence,  A.M.,  1764,  p.  m.  Eden. — ^Newton  Ogle,  D.D., 
1 768,  p.  m.  Spence. — Bobert  Gray,  D.D.,*  (bishop  of 
Bristol),  1804,  p.  m.  Ogle. — ^Hemy  Douglas,  A.M., 
1834,  p.  m.  Gray, 

Pbepbndabies  op  the  Eighth  Stall. — John  Tow- 
ton,  S.T.B.,  1641. — ^Adam  Sheperde,  1560,  p.  depr. 
Towton. — Thomas  Lever,  1563,  p.  m.  Sheperde. — 
Bichard  Longworthe,  D.D.,  1567,  p.  depr.  Lever. — 
Francis  Bonney,  A.M.,  1572,  p.  res.  Longworthe  for 
the  deanery  of  Chester. — ^Francis  Burgoyne,  D.D., 
1617,  p.  m.  Bunney. — ^Anthony  Maxton,  A.M.,  1633, 
p.  m.  Burgoyne. — John  Barwick,  D.D.,  1641,  p.  m. 
Maxton.— Robert  Grey,  D.D.,  1652— Robert  Ostly, 
A.M.,  1704,  p.  m.  Grey. — James  Lesley,  A.M.,  1743, 
p.  m.  Ostly. — ^Robert  Lowth,  D.D.,  1755,  p.  res.  Lesley 

Bouen.  He  waa  chaplain  to  Bishop  Morton,  collated  to  the  church 
of  Eggle6cli£f  in  1636,  and  in  1640  appointed  chaplain  in  ordinary  to 
TCiTig  Charles  I.  In  1644,  Dr.  Basire  became  archdeacon  of  North- 
umberland, and  in  1646  rector  of  Stanhope,  on  the  presentation  of 
his  miyesty.  During  the  dyil  wars  he  remained  firmly  attached  to 
the  cause  of  his  royal  patron,  sharing  in  the  distresses  of  his  soye- 
reign,  and  was  sequestered,  plundered,  and  obliged  to  fly  the  king- 
dom. He  then  formed  the  resolution  of  propagating  the  doctrine  of  the 
church  of  England  among  the  Greeks  and  Arabians,  trayelling  through 
Apulia,  Naples,  Sicily,  Morea,  into  Syria  and  Palestine.  During 
hia  trayels  he  collected  the  several  confessions  of  faith  of  the  different 
Christian  churches,  in  their  own  language.  He  endured  great  hard- 
ships on  his  travels,  passing  from  Aleppo  to  Constantinople  by  land, 
unattended* by  any  one  who  could  speak  the  Frank  language;  he 
joined  with  a  party  of  Turks,  whose  good  will  he  secured  by  his 
knowledge  of  medicine.  In  this  arduous  and  dangerous  underta- 
king. Dr.  Basire  became  so  famous  that  he  was  chosen  professor  of 
divinity  and  president  of  the  Maresvaharpeli,  in  Transylvania. '  On 
the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  this  distinguised  missionary  returned 
to' England,  after  an  absence  of  fifteen  years,  and  his  ecclesiastical 
benefices  were  restored  to  him  by  his  majesty.  He  died  at  Durham, 
Oct.  12, 1676,  aged  69,  and  was  interred  in  the  cathedral  church- 
yard. Dr.  Basire  wrote  an  account  of  his  travels,  which  he  addressed 
to  Sir  Bichard  Browne,  also  the  life  of  Bishop  Cosin,  and  several 
religious  pieces,  which  bear  ample  testimony  of  his  piety  and  learn- 
ing. A  collection  of  his  manuscripts  and  letters  are  amongst  the 
valuable  documents  possessed  by  the  library  of  the  dean  and  chapter ; 
and  the  '*  Correspondence  of  Isaac  Basire,  D.D.,  archdeacon  of 
Northumberland  and  prebendary  of  Durham,  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
I.  and  II.,  with  a  Memoir  of  his  life,  by  W.  N.  Darnell,  B.D.,  Rector 
of  Stanhope,"  was  published  in  1831. 

•  The  Right  Rev,  Robert  Gray,  D.D.,  was  the  son  of  a  silver- 
smith in  London,  and  graduated  at  St.  Mary's  hall,  Oxford,  asM.A., 
B.D.,  and  in  1802,  as  D.D.  He  was  soon  afterwards  presented  to 
the  vicarage  of  Earringdon,  and  in  1796,  appointed  Bampton  lectu- 
rer. In  1800  he  was  collated  by  Bishop  Barrington  to  the  rectory  of 
Craike  in  Yorkshire,  when  he  resigned  Farringdon ;  in  1804  to  a 
prebendal  stall  in  Durham,  and  in  1805  to  the  rectory  of  Bishop- 
wearmouth,  resigning  the  rectory  of  Craike.  He  continued  to 
discharge  his  duties  as  successor  to  Dr.  Paley,  at  Bishopwearmouth, 
until  his  elevation  (in  1827,)  to  the  see  of  Bristol.  Dr.  Gray  is  highly 
commended  for  the  literary  services  he  has  rendered  to  the  church  of 
Sngland,  and  for  his  forbearing  and  dignified  conduct  on  the  occasion 
of  the  lawless  conflagration  of  Bristol,  by  an  infuriated  mob  ;  on  the 
Tery  day  in  which  his  palace  was  in  flames,  he  preached  a  sermon  of 
VOL  I. 


for  the  see  of  Limerick. — Richard  Eaye,  LL.D.9  1777, 
p.  res.  Lowih  for  the  see  of  Lincoln. — Charles  Poyntz, 
D.D.,  1784,  p.  res.  Kaye  for  the  deanery  of  Lincoln. — 
David  Durell,  A.M.,  1809,  p.  m.  Poyntz. 

Pbebbndabdss  of  the  Ninth  Stall. — Nicholas 
Marley,  B.D.,  1641. — Thomas  Horton,  cL,  1660,  p. 
depr.  Marley. — ^WiUiam  Stephenson,  B.D.,  1660,  p. 
res.  Horton. — ^Richard  Fawcett,  B.D.,  1676,  p.  m. 
Stephenson. — George  Moorcroffc,  A.M.,  1610,  p.  m. 
Fawcett — Thomas  Triplett,  D.D.,  1648,  p.  m.  Moor- 
crofb. — ^William  Sancroft,  D.D.,t  1661,  exchanged  with 
Triplett  for  a  stall  in  Westminster. — Thomas  Holds- 
worth,  A.M.,  1676,  p.  res.  Sancroft — ^Henry  Bagshaw, 
D.D.,  1680,  p.  m.  Holdsworth. — ^William  Hartwell, 
D.D.,  1709,  p.  m.  Bagshaw. — Thomas  Eden,  LL.D., 
1711,  p.  res.  HartweU. — ^William  Lupton,  D.D.,  1716, 

singular  excellence,  and  with  a  spirit  that  seemed  totally  removed 
from  all  regard  to  the  persecution  he  was  enduring.  IDr.  Gray  pub- 
lished in  1793,  ''Discourses  on  yarious  subjects,  iUustratiye  of  the 
Evidence,  Influence,  and  Doctrines  of  Christianity;"  in  1800,  **  Re- 
ligious Union,"  being  a  plan  for  uniting  Catholics  and  Presbyterians 
with  the  Established  Church ;  in  1802,  **  A  Dialogue  between  a 
Churchman  and  a  Methodist,  in  which  the  grounds  of  their  commu- 
nion and  separation  are  examined  ;*'  in  1812,  a  Discourse  at  Bishop- 
wearmouth, with  reference  to  the  assassination  of  the  Kight  Hon- 
S.  Percival ;  in  1816,  a  work  entitled  "  The  connexion  between  the 
Sacred  Writings,  and  the  Literature  of  the  Jewish  and  the  Heathen 
authors,  particularly  that  of  the  classical  ages,  illustrated  principally 
with  a  view  to  evidence  in  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  Revealed  Reli- 
gion," &c.  This  learned  prelate  died  at.Clifton,  Sept.  28, 1834,  aged,  70. 
t  TMs  learned  and  distinguished  prelate  was  bom  at  Fresingfield, 
in  Suffolk,  in  1616,  and  after  studying  at  a  grammar-school  at  St. 
Edmundsbury,  was  admitted  into  Emanuel  college,  Cambridge, 
in  1633.  In  1642  Sancroft  obtained  a  fellowship,  from  Trhich  he  was 
ejected  in  1649  for  refusing  to  take  the  covenant.  He  then  visited 
France  and  Italy ;  and  returning  home  on  the  Restoration,  he  was 
chosen  one  of  the  university  preachers,  and  in  1661  he  assisted  in  re- 
vising the  Liturgy.  In  1664  he  was  ma/de  dean  of  York,  and  towards 
the  close  of  that  year  he  was  removed  to  the  deanery  of  St.  Paul's, 
London.  In  this  station  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  munificent 
contributions  towards  the  repair,  and  afterwards  to  the  rebuilding  of 
the  cathedral.  In  1668  he  was  presented  by  the  king  to  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Canterbury,  which  preferment  he  resigned  after  he  had 
held  it  two  years.  He  was  chosen  prolocutor  of  the  lower  house  of 
convocation,  which  station  he  held  in  1677,  when  he  was  unezpec* 
tedly  raised  to  the  metropolitan  see  of  Canterbury.  In  1687,  he  was, 
with  six  other  prelates,  committed  to  the  Tower  f6r  presenting  to 
King  James  II.  a  remonstrance  against  the  declaration  of  indulgenoe 
ordered  to  be  read  in  churches ;  and  being  tried  in  the  court  of 
King's  Bench,  the  archbishop  and  his  colleagues  were  acquitted.  On 
the  secession  of  the  king,  he  concurred  with  the  lords,  spiritual  and 
temporal,  assembled  at  Guildhall,  December  11,  1688,  in  signing  an 
address  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  demanding  a  free  parliament,  the 
security  of  laws,  liberty,  and  property,  and  recommending  indul- 
gence to  Protestant  dissenters.  He  subsequently  reAised  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  William  III.  and  his  consort,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  was  removed  from  his  high  station  in  the  church,  in 
February,  1689  ;  and,  a  few  months  after,  he  retired  to  Fresingfield, 
where  he  died  in  November,  1693.  Sancroft  was  a  man  of  great 
industry  and  learning,  of  which  he  left  evidence  in  several  published 
works  and  a  large  collection  of  manuscripts.— Bt^.  Brit, 
b3 
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p.  res.  Eden. — John  Johnson,  LL.D.,  1726,  p.  m. 
Lupton. — Charles  Morgan,  A.M.,  1762,  p.  m.  Johnson. 
— Charles  Weston,  A.M.,  1764,  p.  res.  Morgan. — John 
Sharp,  D.D.  (eldest  son  of  Thomas  Sharp,  prebendary 
of  the  10th  stall),  1768,  p.  res.  Weston. — Thomas 
Burgess,  D.D.,  1791,  p.  res.  Sharp. — ^Reynold  Gideon 
Bouyer,  LL.B.,  1792,  p.  res.  Burgess. — George  Vis- 
count Barrington,  A.M.,*  1796,  p.  res.  Bouyer. — David 
Durell,  A.M.,  1801,  p.  res.  Barrington. — ^Henry  Phill- 
potts,  D.D.,  1809,  p.  res,  Durell. — ^William  Nicholas 
Darnell,  B.D.,  1816,  p.  res.  Phillpotts.— John  Bird 
Sumner,  A.M.,  1821,  p.  res.  Darnell  for  the  6th  stall. — 
William  Stephen  Gilly,  D.D.,  1826,  p.  res.  Sumner  for 
the  5th  stall. 

Prebendaries  op  the  Tenth  Stall.  —  Robert 
Blakiston,  1541. — John  Rud,  B.D.,  1560,  p.  m.  Bla- 
kiston. — George  Bullock,  D.D.,  1554,  p.  depr.  Rud. — 
John  Rud  restored  1559,  p.  depr.  Bullock. — ^Hugh 
Broughton,  A.M.,  1578,  p.  m.  Rud. — ^Ralph  Tunstall, 
A.M.,  1580,  p.  res.  Broughton. — ^Augustin  Lindsell, 
D.D.,  16J9,  p.  m.  Tunstall. — ^Daniel  Birkhead,  D.D., 
1620,  p.  res.  Lindsell. — John  Cosin,  D.D.,  1624,  p.  m. 
Birkhead. — Daniel  Brevint,  A.M.,  1660,  p.  prom,  of 
Cosin  to  the  see  of  Durham. — Fitzherbert  Adams, 
D.D.,  1695,  p.  m.  Brevint.— William  Hartwell,  D.D., 
1711,  p.  res.  Adams. — George  Sayer,  A.M.,  1725,  p.  m. 
Hartwell. — Thomas  Sharp,  D.D.,t  1732,  p.  res.  Sayer. 
— Sir  Henry  Vane,  Bart.,  LL.D.,  1758,  p.  m.  Sharp. 
— F.  Haggitt,  D.D.,  1794,  p.  m.  Vane. — George  Towns- 
end,  A.M.,  1825,  p.  m.  Haggitt. 

Prebendaries  of  the  Eleventh  Stall. — ^Robert 
Bennet,  1541. — ^Anthony  Salvin,  B.D.,  1558,  p.  m. 
Bennet. — John  Henshaw,  or  Henneshey,  cl.  1559,  p. 

*  The  Right  Hon.  and  Rev.  George  Viscount  Barrington,  was  edu- 
cated at  Westminsterji  and  admitted  a  king's  scholar  in  1774,  and  in 
1778,  elected  to  Christ's  church,  Oxford.  Haying  taken  holy  orders, 
he  became  prebend  of  Salisbury,  and  Ticar  of  Grantham ;  he  then  re- 
signed this  liyingon  being  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Sedgefield,  and 
resigned  his  stall  of  Salisbury  on  being  preferred  to  a  prebendal  stall 
in  Durham,  in  1796.  The  Right  Hon.  and  Rev.  George  Barrington, 
third  son  of  Major  General  the  honourable  John  Barrington,  was 
bom  July  16,  1761,  and  died  at  Rome,  March  5,  1829;  aged  68.. 

t  Dr.  Sharp  was  a  younger  son  of  John,  Archbishop  of  York,  and 
was  bom  about  1693.  He  was  admitted  at  Trinity  college,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1708,  and  became  a  fellow  of  his  college  and  D.D.,  in  1729. 
He  received  yarious  preferments  in  the  church,  including  the  rectory 
of  Rothbury,  Northumberland,  and  a  prebend  in  York  cathedral, 
and  was  finally  collated  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Northumberland,  and 
made  prebendary  of  Durham.  He  published  ''  The  Rubric  in  the 
Common  Prayer,  and  Canons  of  the  Church  considered,"  '*  Dis- 
courses on  the  Hebrew  tongue,"  &c. 

The  celebrated  Granyille  Sharp,Esq.,whosenBme  will  eyer  be  as- 
sociated in  the  minds  of  Englishmen  with  all  that  is  great,  noble,  and 
humane,  was  son  of  Dr.  Sharp,  and  bom  at  Durham,  in  1734.  He 
was  educated  for  the  bar,  but  did  not  practice,  devoting  the  greater 


depr.  Salvin. — Adam  Holyday,  1560,  p.  m.  Henshaw. 
— Clement  Colmore,  LL.D.,  1590,  p.  m.  Holyday. — 
Ferdinando  Moorcroft,  A.M.,  1619,  p.  m.  Colmore. — 
Balph  Brownrigg,  D.D,,  1641,  p.  m.  Moorcroft. — 
Thomas  Wood,  D.D.  (afterwards  bishop  of  Litchfield), 
1660,  p.  m.  Brownrigg. — ^Hon.  John  Montague,  D.D., 
1692,  p.  m.  Wood. — Theophilus  Pickering,  D.D.,  1699, 
p.  res.  Montague  for  the  deanery. — Fitzherbert  Adams, 
D.D.,  1711,  p.  m.  Pickering. — John  Dolben,  D.D., 
1719,  p.  m.  Adams. — ^Wadham  Knatchbull,  LL.D., 
1757,  p.  m.  Dolben. — Samual  Dickins,  D.D.,  1761, 
p.  m.  Knatchbull. — John  Sharp,  D.D.,  1791,  p.  m. 
Dickens. — Charles  Weston,  D.D.,  1792,  p.  m.  Sharp. 
— George  Viscount  Barrington,  A.M.,  1801,  p.  m. 
Weston. — Thomas  Gaisford,  1829,  p.  m.  Barrington. — 
S.  Smith,  D.D.,  1832,  p.  res.  Gaisford  for  the  deanery 
of  Christ  church,  Oxford. — John  Edwards,  A.M., 
1841,  p.  m.  Smith. — (Now  annexed  to  the  Professorship 
of  Greek  and  Classical  Literature  in  the  University.) 
Prebendaries  of  the  Twelfth  Stall. — ^William 
Watson,  1541. — ^Anthony  Salvin,  B.D.,  1556,  p.  m. 
Watson. — George  Cliffe,  B.D.,  1558,  p.  res.  Salvin. — 
Henry  Ewbanke,  A.M.,  1596,  p.  m.  Cliffe. — ^William 
James,  A.M.,  1620,  p.  res.  Ewbanke. — Guy  Carleton, 
D.D.  (afterwards  bishop  of  Bristol  and  Chichester), 
1660,  p.  m.  James. — John  Morton,  D.D.,  1685,  p.  m. 
Carleton. — Thomas  Bundle,  LL.B.,  1722,  p.  m.  Mor- 
ton.— ^Wadham  Chandler,  A.M.,  1735,  p.  res.  Bundle 
for  the  see  of  Derry. — Wadham  Knatchbull,  LL.D., 
1738,  p.  m.  Chandler. — Samuel  Dickens,  D.D.,  1757, 
p.  res.  Knatchbull. — Thomas  Burton,  D.D.,  1761,  p. 
res.  Dickens. — ^Edmund  Law,  D.D.,t  1 767,  p.  m.  Burton. 
— John  Boss,  D.D.,  1769,  p.  res.  Law  for  the  see  of 

portion  of  his  long  and  useful  life  in  the  cause  of  philanthropy.  He 
first  became  known  to  the  pubUc  by  a  spirited  defence  of  a  poor  negro 
named  Somerset.  This  man  having  been  brought  to  England  by  his 
master,  was,  during  a  fit  of  sickness,  turned  out  into  the  streets  to 
die ;  when,  by  the  charity  of  Mr.  Sharp  and  others,  he  was  restored 
to  health,  he  was  claimed  again  as  the  property  of  his  master.  The 
result  was  a  series  of  law  proceedings,  wMch  not  only  cleared 
Somerset  firom  the  contemptible  being  who  asserted  a  right  to  his 
person,  but  determined  that  slavery  cottld  not  exist  in  Britain.  Such 
an  incident  could  not  fail  to  impress  a  benevolent  mind ;  and  slavery 
in  every  country  became  the  object  of  Mr.  Sharp's  increasing  hosti- 
lity. It  was  to  his  humanity  and  patriotism  that  the  society  for 
abolishing  the  slave  trade  owes  its  origin.  Having  lived  a  temperate 
and  regular  life,  his  declining  age,  like  the  evening  of  a  summer's 
day,  was  calm  and  dear,  and  the  name  of  Granville  Sharp  wiU  be 
ranked  by  an  enlightened  posterity  with  those  of  Hampden,  Marvel, 
Hanway,  and  Howard.  Granville  Sharp  was  an  able  linguist,  and 
versed  in  theology,  in  respect  to  which  he  exhibited  an  ardent  zeal 
for  the  principles  of  the  church  of  England.  This  amiable  philan- 
thropist died  at  Fulham,  July  6, 1813,  aged  79,  and  a  monument  was 
erected  to  his  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
I  Dr.  Law  was  bom  in  1703,  at  Cartmel,  in  Lancashire,  where  his 
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Carlisle.-^Thomas  Dampier,  D.D.,  1778,  p.  res.  Boss 
for  the  see  of  Exeter. — ^Hon.  Anchitel  Grey,  1809,  p. 
res.  Dampier  for  the  see  of  Ely. — John  SayiUe  Ogle, 
A.M.,  1821,  p.  res.  Grey. 

The  Archdeacons  of  Durham  will  be  introduced 
after  the  memoirs  of  the  Bishops  in  the  '^  General 
History." 

HONORARY  CANONS. 

Honorary  canohs  are  of  recent  institution  in  the 
cathedral  of  Durham,  the  first  having  been  appointed 
in  1843.  The  number  is  limited  to  twenty-four;  they 
are  nominated  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese ;  and,  as 
the  term  implies,  the  appointment  is  a  mark  of  dis- 
tinction, unattended  by  any  emolument.  An  honorary 
canon,  however,  has  a  seat  assigned  him  within  the 
choir  of  the  cathedral  during  service,  together  with 
other  privileges  of  a  similar  nature.  The  following  is 
a  list  of  the  honorary  canons,  with  the  dates  of  their 
appointment: — T.  L.  Strong,  B.D.,  1843;  J.  CoUin- 
son,  M.A.,  1843 ;  H.  J.  Maltby,  M.A.,  1844 ;  B.  C. 
Coxe,  M.A.,  1844;  T.  H.  Scott,  M.A.,  1846;  the 
Bight  Hon.  Viscount  Hereford,  1846 ;  T.  ChevalUer, 
B.D.,  1846 ;  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Cape  Town,  D.D., 
1846;  J.  P.  Eden,  M.A.,  1847;  J,  D.  Eade,  M.A., 
1847 ;  James  Allan  Park,  M.A.,  1848;  the  Hon.  John 
Grey,  M.A.,  1848;  C.  T.  Whitley,  M.A*,  1849;  J.  Dun- 
combe  Shafto,  M.A.,  1849;  George Dugard,  M.A.,  1860. 

THE  CATHEDRAL. 

EXTEBIOB. 

Having  now  completed  an  account  of  the  various 
ecclesiastics  who  have  exercised  office  in  the  cathedral, 
we  proceed  to  a  description  of  the  sacred  edifice.  As 
has   already  been  described,  the  cathedral  occupies 

father  was  a  clergyman  of  the  establuhed  church.  He  studied  at  St. 
John's  college,  Cambridge,  and  was  afterwards  elected  a  fellow  of 
Christ's  coUege.  Edmund  Law  was  one  of  the  Zodiack,  a  name 
given  to  a  number  of  learned  and  ingenious  young  men  at  that  time 
in  the  uniyersity.  In  1737  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Qrey- 
stoke,  and  in  1743  appointed  archdeacon  of  Carlisle.  In  1747  he 
proceeded  to  his  degree  of  D.D.,  at  Cambridge,  on  which  occasion 
the  divinity  school  was  unusually  crowded ;  he  was  opposed  by  the 
moderator,  Br.  Payne,  but  ultimately  succeeded  in  gaining  the 
degree.  Br.  Law  was  afterwards  elected  master  of  St.  Peter's  col- 
lege, fulfilled  the  office  of  vice-chancellor,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
claims  of  his  numerous  family,  accepted  the  office  of  principal  libra- 
rian and  that  of  casuistical  professor.  In  1763  he  was  preferred  to 
the  archdeaconry  of  Staffordshire,  and  a  prebend  in  the  church  of 
Litchfield,  by  his  Mend  and  former  pupil  Br.  Comwallis,  then 
bishop  of  licthfield  and  Coventry,  and  afterwards  archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  In  1764  he  became  a  prebend  of  Lincoln,  and  three 
years  afterwards  a  prebend  of  Burham.  By  the  unsolicited  recom- 
mendation of  the  Buke  of  Grafton,  Br.  Law  was  promoted  to  the 
see  of  Carlisle.  He  was  first  known  to  the  pubUc  by  a  translation  of 
archbishop  King's  "  Essay  upon  the  Origin  of  Evil,  with  Kotes," 


the  summit  of  a  lofty  peninsula,  enclosed  by  the  Wear, 
extending  on  the  west  to  the  verge  of  the  steep  rocks 
which  form  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  which  are  here 
about  eighty  feet  high.  In  its  original  form  this  edi< 
fice  consisted  of  the  nave  and  chancel,  with  their  side 
aisles,  a  middle  transept,  two  western  towers,  and  the 
lofty  steeple,  rising  from  the  intersection  of  the  nave 
and  transept,  the  whole  terminating  to  the  east  in  the 
semicircular  projections  usual  in  the  early  ages.  After- 
wards the  Galilee  chapel  was  added  on  the  west,  and 
the  chapel  of  the  Nine  Altars,  forming  another  tran- 
sept, was  appended  on  the  east. 

The  North  Front. — On  leaving  the  Market-place, 
and  proceeding  up  Sadler-street  and  Queen-street,  we 
arrive  at  an  open  space,  called  Palace-green.  On  the 
north  side  of  this  spacious  square,  is  situated  the 
Castle  or  Palace ;  on  the  west,  the  Exchequer,  a  mas- 
sive building,  comprising  within  its  walls  the  Court  of 
Chancery  and  chambers  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
several  officers  of  the  Palatine  courts,  and  the  pre- 
servation of  the  records  of  the  see ;  adjoining  is 
Bishop  Cosin's  Library,  the  Lecture  Booms  of  the 
University,  and  the  Registry  of  the  Consistory  Court. 
The  buildings  on  the  east  side  are  inhabited  by  the 
students  of  the  university ;  and  on  the  south  side,  the 
north  front  of  the  cathedral  stands  before  you  in  aU 
its  grandeur,  presenting  the  whole  of  its  northern  ele- 
vation in  one  unbroken  and  imposing  view.  The 
exterior,  though  much  decayed,  remained  in  its  original 
state  until  1775,  when  a  general  repair  was  commenced 
and  continued  until  1795,  under  the  direction  of  James 
Wyatt,  including  the  western  towers,  the  whole  north 
side  of  the  church,  and  the  east  end  of  the  Nine  Al- 
tars.     It  was,    says  Billings,  a  chiselling   process, 

into  which  were  introduced  most  of  the  important  topics  of  natural 
religion.  The  other  works  for  which  Dr.  Law  became  celebrated,  are 
— ^An  Enquiry  into  the  Ideas  of  Space,  Time,  Immensity,  and 
Eternity ;  Considerations  on  the  Theory  of  Religion ;  Discourse  on 
the  Nature  and  End  of  Death,  &c.  At  an  advanced  age,  he  published 
an  edition  of  the  works  of  Locke ;  he  was  also  author  of  several 
tracts,  which  received  considerable  attention  at  the  time  in  which  they 
appeared.  Dr.  Law  died  at  his  seat  at  Rose  castle,  Cumberland,  on 
the  14th  August,  1787,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  was 
interred  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Carlisle.  This  reverend  prelate 
was  held  in  great  esteem  for  his  learning,  integrity,  and  benevolent 
disposition.  The  life  of  this  excellent  divine  was  a  life  of  incessant 
reading  and  thought,  almost  entirely  directed  to  metaphysics  and 
reUgious  subjects ;  but  the  tenet  for  which  his  name  and  writings  are 
principally  distinguished  is,  *'  That  Jesus  Christ  at  his  second  coming 
will,  by  an  act  of  his  power,  restore  to  life  and  consciousness  the  dead 
of  the  human  species,  who,  by  their  own  nature  and  without  this 
interposition,  would  remain  in  the  state  of  insensibility,  to  which 
the  death  brought  upon  mankind  by  the  sin  of  Adam  had  reduced 
them."  Dr.  Law  was  father  to  the  late  lord  chief  justice  Ellen- 
borough,  and  to  the  Bishop  of  Clonfert, 
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remOYiiig  about  four  inches  of  masonry  from  the  whole 
surface  of  the  parts  mentioned,  which  amounted  to 
full  eleven  hundred  tons  weight,  and  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
thirty  thousand  pounds. 

The  Central  Toweb. — There  is  no  trace  of  the 
existence  of  any  part  of  the  original  Norman  tower, 
which  was  probably  of  no  great  elevation.  The  whole 
of  the  present  tower  is  in  the  perpendicular  style,  and 
there  appears  to  be  some  reason  for  attributing  its 
erection  to  the  time  of  Prior  Bell,  1464-1468;  its 
height  is  212  feet.  The  graceful  canopied  niches 
which  adorn  the  sides  and  buttresses  were  each  of  old 
time  occupied  by  the  figure  of  a  saint  or  bishop,  but 
these  have  been  removed,  and  with  the  exception  of 
some  at  the  east  side  have  not  been  replaced.  There 
are  two  long  windows  in  each  front,  above  which  is  the 
bell-loft ;  and  the  whole  is  surmounted  by  a  parapet. 
During  the  general  repairs,  the  original  character  of 
this  tower  was  more  carefully  attended  to  than  any 
other  portion  of  the  building,  with  the  exception  of 
the  introduction  of  Roman  cement  to  the  upper 
portion  of  the  tower,  according  so  ill  with  the  stone 
work  below,  as  to  be  regarded  at  first  sight  as  a  modem 
addition.  The  cement,  however,  is  rapidly  decaying, 
and  a  more  judicious  mode  of  restoration  will  no 
doubt  ere  long  be  introduced. 

Windows  in  the  North  Front. — The  great  win- 
dow of  the  north  end  of  the  middle  transept,  called 
the  Window  of  the  Four  Doctors,  occupies  the  place  of 
the  original  Norman  one,  and  was  inserted  by  prior 
Forcer  or  Fossour,  and  restored  in  accordance  with  its 
original  construction,  by  prior  Gastell,  at  the  latter 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century;  the  two  roundrels  are 
occupied  by  a  figure  of  Bishop  Pudsey,  and  that  of  a 
prior  in  his  chair.  At  the  north  end  of  the  Nine 
Altars  is  the  most  important  window,  called  Joseph's 
Window.  It  is  in  the  early  decorated  style,  within  an 
equilateral  pointed  arch.  The  beauty  of  its  tracery  is 
only  equalled  by  its  simplicity,  for  it  consists  of  nothing 
but  a  series  of  triangles  and  circles,  whose  dimensions 
are  all  geometrically  fixed.  All  the  other  Norman 
windows  of  the  aisles  of  the  nave  and  choir,  with  those 
of  the  clerestory,  and  triforia,  excepting  the  windows 
of  the  triforium  of  the  north  aisle  of  the  choir,  and 
the  narrow  clerestory  windows  of  the  east  side  of  the 
transept,  have  been  filled  up  with  mullions  and  tra- 
cery, belonging  to  different  periods;  but  when  the  ex- 
tensive restorations  and  repairs  now  going  on  are 
completed,  it  is  intended  to  renew  several  of  the  win- 
dows on  this  side  of  the  cathedral. 


The  Duk  Cow. — ^At  the  north-west  end  of  the  east- 
em  transept,  or  chapel  of  the  Nine  Altars,  is  placed  the 
carving  of  the  Dun  Cow,  "  looking  as  quaint  and  an- 
cient as  need  be ;  and  after  the  manner  of  the  old 
painters,  the  two  women,  in  the  very  presence  of  the 
cow  itself,  are  putting  and  answering  the  question 
where  the  cow  was  to  be  found."  The  traditionary 
circumstances,  well  known  to  all  '*  who  have  been  bred 
and  bom  within  the  limits  of  the  bishopric,"  connected 
with  this  device,  have  already  been  described  at  pages 
24  and  195.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  the 
ancient  sculpture  was  removed  during  the  last  century 
and  replaced,  says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Raine,  by  the  present 
^ood  pointed  cow  of  the  short-homed  breed,  attended 
by  two  portly  dames  arrayed  in  the  costume  of 
George  III. 

The  East  Front,  or  Nine  Altars. — This  portion 
of  the  exterior  of  the  building  displayed  a  fine  speci- 
men of  the  early  English  architecture,  at  a  time  when 
that  style  was  rapidly  assuming  the  decorated  charac- 
ter; under  the  chiselling  renovations,  however,  the 
boldness  of  its  canopies,  niches,  and  other  ornaments 
has  been  materially  ii:gured,  indeed  thoroughly  de- 
based. It  presents  two  tiers  of  lofty  narrow  pointed 
windows,  the  lower  tier  containing  nine  and  the  upper 
six,  its  centre  being  occupied  by  a  large  circular  win- 
dow, called  St.  Catherine's  Window,  from  its  being  the 
form  of  the  wheel  used  at  her  martyrdom.  This 
window  is  coeval  with  the  erection  of  this  part  of  the 
cathedral,  and  was  exceedingly  interesting  both  as  re- 
gards its  architecture  and  painted  glass;  during  the 
repairs  in  1795,  the  stained  glass  was  replaced,  though 
not  arranged  in  accordance  with  good  taste.  The 
colossal  busts  of  William  Rufus  and  Bishop  Carilepho, 
which  stood  under  canopies  in  adjoining  buttresses, 
were  removed  at  the  time  of  the  late  repairs.  The 
four  spires  of  the  east  tralisept  are  differently  orna- 
mented ;  the  one  at  the  south-west  is  in  the  character 
of  the  early  English  style,  and  has  been  much  admired 
by  many  visitors. — There  are  several  ruinous  looking 
sheds,  workshops,  &c.,  adjoining  this  portion  of  the 
building,  and  it  is  hoped  their  removal  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  extensive  improvements  now  in  progress. 

The  South  Side. — The  south  side  of  the  nave  is 
enclosed  by  the  cloisters,  college,  the  residence  of  the 
dean,  &c.  The  south  end  of  the  Nine  Altars,  the 
clerestory  of  the  choir,  and  the  whole  surface  of 
the  transept  were  restored  a  few  years  ago,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Bonomi.  The  restoration  of  the 
nave  in  the  Norman  style  has  just  been  completed ; 
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many  of  the  windows  Jbad  beeU  altered  to  a  barbarous 
style  of  architecture,  but  they  have  now  been  restored 
to  their  original  purity.  The  facing  of  the  walls  is  of 
new  masonry,  and  properly  bonded  into  the  old  work,  in 
the  true  character  of  the  period,  the  jambs,  stones, 
and  quoines  being  of  irregular  sizes.  The  stone  used 
for  the  purpose  is  from  a  quarry  at  Pensher,  belonging 
the  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  and  though  somewhat 
coarse  in  the  grain,  was  selected  in  consequence  of 
its  roughness  of  texture  and  durability.*  The  per- 
pendicular window  at  the  end  wall  of  the  south 
transept,  is  the  Te  Deum  Window,  so  called  from  that 
portion  of  the  service  having  been  written  in  large 
characters  on  the  glass  between  the  mullions ;  this  has 
unfortunately  disappeared,  but  all  the  ancient  painted 
glass  of  the  tracery  remains ;  it  is  dated  about  1450. 
There  is  a  Norman  doorway  in  the  south  transept  from 
the  cloisters,  and  an  early  English  one  at  the  south 
end  of  the  Nine  Altars. 

The  West  Feont. — ^Against  the  western  portion  of 
the  cathedral  is  seen  the  projecting  chapel  of  the 
Galilee,  supported  by  huge  buttresses  and  arches; 
formerly  it  was  richly  decorated  with  arcades  and  in- 
terlaced work,  divided  into  compartments,  by  flat 
buttresses ;  but  Cardinal  Langley,  1406-1437,  height- 
ened all  the  walls  and  added  so  much  weight  upon  the 
arches,  that  the  present  ponderous  buttresses  became 
necessary .t  Above  is  the  great  west  window,  the  work 
of  Prior  Fossour  or  Forcer,  divided  into  seven  com- 
partments, and  ornamented  with  the  most  elegant 
tracery,  beneath  a  pointed  arch.  Its  ancient  painted 
glass,  almost  entirely  gone,  represented  the  genealogy 
of  Jesse,  the  father  of  David,  and  terminated  in  the 
upper  quatrefoil  with  the  Virgin  and  our  Saviour  in 
her  arms.  At  the  north  and  south  comers  of  the 
building,  are  square  towers,  143  feet  high,  richly 
adorned  with  pilasters  and  blank  arches;  the  open 
parapet  work  and  pinnacles,  with  Italian  mouldings, 
have  replaced  the  low  battlement  which  formerly  sur- 
roimded  the  top. 

Builder,  Date,  and  Style  op  Bthlding,  from  the 
lajdng  of  the  foundation  stone  in  1003  by  Ganlepho, 
to  the  time  of  Dean  Barwick,  in  1661 : — 

Norman, — The  foundation  of  the  cathedral,  1003- 

—     —     — ■ —  -    — ■ —    -  -,  -  ,  _  ^ 

*  The  restorations  and  repairs  in  this  portion  of  the  edifice,  were 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  Pickering ;  and  several  architects, 
who  have  recently  surveyed  the  work,  have  spoken  of  it  in  terms 
of  admiration. 

t  When  the  Consistory  Court  was  removed  in  1796  to  the  north 
transept,  the  Galilee  was  doomed  to  destruction,  imder  the  advice  of 
James  Wyatt,  the  architect ;  the  lead  was  actoaUy  stripped  ofi^  but  the 
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1005,  by  Oaiflepho  :  the  monks,  1095-1090,  built  the 
choir  with  its  aisles,  and  the  transept :  Bishop  Flam- 
bard,  1099-1 1.28,  finished  the  nave  to  the  vaulting,  and 
the  walls  of  the  aisles :  the  monks,  1129-1333,  roofed 
the  nave  and  vaulted  the  aisles:  1133-1140,  Bishop 
Bufus  built  the  chapter  house:  1153-1154,  Bishop 
Pudsey  built  the  north  and  south  doorways  of  the  nave. 

rrafw«Vi^».— Bishop  Pudsey,  1194-1197,  built  the 
Galilee :  the  groining  of  the  nave  and  south  transept, 
1233-1244,  by  Prior  Melsonby. 

Early  English. — The  chapel  of  the  nine  altars,  com- 
pleted about  1275,  by  Bishop  Poore. 

Perpendicular. — The  lantern  of  the  central  tower, 
1241-1249,  by  Bishop  Famham:  in  1258-1274,  the 
belfrey  above  the  central  tower,  by  Prior  Derlyngton. 

Early  English. — The  revestry,  at  the  south-west 
angle  of  the  choir,  1250-1300,  by  Luceby,  sacrist: 
in  1289,  Prior  Houton  groined  the  choir  in  continuation 
of  the  Nine  Altars. 

Decorated, — ^By  Prior  Forcer,  1341-1374,  the  great 
west  window  of  the  nave,  the  north  transept  window, 
and  in  1348-1370,  the  prior's,  now  the  dean's  kitchen  : 
1345-1381,  the  bishop's  throne,  by  Hatfield:  1380, 
the  altar  screen,  by  Lord  Neville. 

Perpendicular. — In  1368,  the  cloisters  commenced 
by  Lord  Neville:  1388-1405,  Bishop  Skirlaw  con- 
tinued the  cloisters  and  built  the  dormitory :  Cardinal 
Langley,  1406-1437,  repaired  and  altered  the  Galilee, 
finished  the  cloisters,  and  founded  two  schools  on  the 
Palace-green,  one  for  grammar  and  the  other  for 
music:  Prior  Wessington,  1416-1445,  expended  vast 
sums  of  money  in  repairing  the  church  and  the  abbey 
buildings :  Bishop  Neville,  1437,  built  the  bishop's 
exchequer  on  the  Palace -green  :  Prior  Castell,  1494- 
1518,  built  the  college  gateway,  and  wainscotted  the 
Frater  House,  as  is  described,  with  *'  fine  carved  and 
embossed  work." 

Debased, — The  clock  in  the  south  transept,  1632, 
Dean  Hunt:  Bishop  Cosin,  1669,  the  library  on  the 
CoUege-green :  Dean  Sudbury,  1684,  the  present 
library,  and  1650-1690,  the  stalls  of  the  choir :  Dean 
Barwick,  1660-1661,  repaired  the  cathedral,  and  erected 
the  grammar  school.  The  debased  tracery  of  all  the 
north  aisle  windows  are  of  this  period. 

work  was  stopped  by  the  opportune  arriyal  of  Dean  ComwaUis.  lifr . 
Wyatt's  idea  was  to  remove  the  chapel  entirely,  and  restore  the  west 
entrance,  with  a  carriage  drive  past  it.  However  we  might,  as 
antiquarians,  regret  its  removal,  he  was  undoubtedly  right  as  an 
architect  and  artist,  for  the  chapel  is  an  excrescence  upon  the  original 
composition,  and  entirely  destroys  the  grand  effect  of  the  west  front, 
a  near  view  of  which  cannot  possibly  be  obtained. — BilUn^s, 
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The  Nobthebn  Entrance  to  the  Cathedral. — 
The  great  entrance  to  the  cathedral  was  at  the  western 
end,  but  in  consequence  of  the  erection  of  the  Gali- 
lee chapel  against  that  part  of  the  building,  the 
northern  doorway,  approached  from  the  Palace-green 
by  a  flagged  walk  through  the  church-yard  or  burying- 
ground,  has  long  formed  the  principal  entrance  to  the 
church.  The  doorway  is  of  Norman  architecture, 
built  by  Bishop  Pudsey  when  he  erected  the  Galilee. 
Much  tasteless  alteration,  however,  and  many  incon- 
gruous additions,  have  destroyed  its  character  and 
peculiar  associations.  When  the  extensive  restorations 
and  repairs  now  going  on  are  completed,  it  is  intended 
to  entirely  remove  the  present  debased  structure,  and 
to  erect  a  new  porch  more  in  accordance  with  the  main 
portions  of  the  building.  On  the  door  is  still  a 
curious  large  metallic  ring  or  knocker,  sculptured  with 
a  terrific  visage  in  bold  relief,  and  well  executed,  with 
which  persons  claiming  sanctuary  were  accustomed  to 
alarm  the  inmates  of  the  cathedral  in  the  night-time. 
In  1780,  a  pediment  rose  above  the  arch,  within  this 
was  a  pointed  arch,  and  two  small  windows,  giving 
light  to  chambers  above  the  doorway,  which  were  inha- 
bited by  men  who  watched  constantly  to  admit  all  who 
fled  for  sanctuary,  and  there  are  still  steps  from  it,  in 
the  wall,  to  the  triforium. 

The  Sanctuary  op  Durham. — The  sanctuary  of 
St.  Cuthbert  extended  to  the  church  and  church-yard 
and  its  circuit,  and  it  is  probable  that  some  degree  of 
security  was  afforded  to  those  who  came  within  even  a 
certain  distance  of  these  limits.  At  Beverley  the 
privilege  extended  for  a  mile  every  way  from  the 
church,  and  this  outward  boundary  was  indicated  by 
stone  crosses,  in  convenient  situations.  The  crosses 
which  are  known  to  have  existed  at  the  extremity  of 
some  of  the  streets  leading  out  of  Durham,  were  in  all 
likelihood  erected  for  the  same  purpose.  The  base- 
ment stone  of  one  of  them  still  remains,  in  a  small 
planted  enclosure  on  the  right  of  the  great  south 
road,  a  little  way  beyond  St.  Oswald's  church.  Offenders 
seeking  refuge,  gave  notice  by  knocking  at  the  door, 
after  which  the  fugitive  was  secure  from  secular 
authority.      The    particulars    are    thus    detailed    by 

*  The  following  letter,  says  Raine,  shows  how  far  the  crown  re- 
spected the  immnnity  of  St.  Cuthhert.  The  king  was  Henry  lY.  or 
v.,  and  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  then  chancellor,  was  Cardinal  Lang- 
ley  :— "  By  the  King.  H.  R.  Trusty  and  welbeloyed  in  God,  we 
grete  you  well.  And  wheras  we  undirstand  that  Egbert  Marshall 
late  comitted  to  prison  for  treason  is  now  escapid  and  broken  from 
the  same  into  youre  church  of  Duresme,  we  hauyng  tender  zele  and 
devocion  to  ye  honour  of  God  and  Saint  Cuthbert,  and  for  the  tendir 


Davies: — ''In  ancient  time,  before  the  house  was  sup- 
prest,  the  abbey  church,  the  church  yard,  and  all  the 
circuit  thereof  was  a  sanctuary  for  all  manner  of  men 
that  committed  any  great  offence,  as  killing  of  a  man 
in  his  own  defence,  or  any  prisoners  who  had  broken 
out  of  prison,  and  fled  to  the  church  door,  knocking  to 
have  it  opened :  also  certain  men  lay  in  two  chambers 
over  the  north  door  for  that  purpose,  that  when  any 
such  offenders  came  and  knocked,  they  instantly  let 
them  in  at  any  hour  of  the  night ;  and  run  quickly  to 
the  Galiley  bell,  and  tolled  it,  that  whosoever  heard  it 
might  know  that  some  had  taken  sanctuary.    When 
the  prior  had  notice  thereof,  he  sent  orders  to  keep 
themselves  within  the  sanctuary ;  that  is,  within  the 
church  and  church-yard,  and  that  every  one  should 
have  a  gown  of  black  cloth,  with  a  yellow  cross,  called 
St.  Cuthbert's  cross,  at  the  left  shoulder,  that  every 
one  might  see  the  privilege  granted  to  St.  Cuthbert's 
shrine,  for  offenders  to  fly  unto  for  succour,  and  safe- 
guard of  their  lives,  till  they  could  obtain  their  prince's 
pardon :  and  that  they  should  lie  within  the  church  or 
sanctuary,  on  a  grate,  made  only  for  that  purpose,  ad- 
joining to  the  Galiley  south  door.     They  had  likewise 
meat,  drink,  bedding,  and  other  necessaries,  at  the 
cost  of  the  house,  for  thirty-seven  days,  being  only 
such  as  were  necessary  for  such  offenders,  until  tlie 
prior  and  convent,  could  get  them  conveyed  out  of  the 
diocese.     This  privilege  was  confirmed  not  only  by 
King  Guthrid,  but  by  King  Alured  likewise."*     The 
register  of  persons  claiming  sanctuary  at  Durham, 
has  recently  been  published  by  the  Surtees'  Society^ 
and  contains  many  curious  and  interesting  entries. 
The  last  recorded  claim  for  protection  is  dated  Sep- 
tember  10,  1524.     The  advantages  which  places  of 
sanctuary  afforded  in  troubled  times,  are  thus  described 
by  Hallam,   in  his    Middle  Ages :   ''  Under  a   due 
administration  of  justice,  this  privilege  would  have 
been  simply  and  constantly  mischievous ;  as  we  pro- 
perly consider  it  to  be  in  those  countries  where  it  still 
subsists.     But  in  the  rapine  and  tumult  of  the  middle 
ages,  the  right  of  sanctuary  might  as  often  be  a  shield 
to  innocence,  as  an  impunity  to  crime.     We  can  hardly 
regret,  in  reflecting  on  the  desolating  violence  which 

fayor  and  affection  yat  the  right  reyerend  fader  in  God  our  right 
trusty  and  welbeloyed  the  Bisshop  of  Duresme  or  Chancellor  of 
England,  we  haye  for  his  merits,  wol  that  for  that  occasion  nothing 
be  attempted  that  shud  be  contrarie  to  the  liberties  and  immunities 
of  our  church.  We  therefore  wol  and  charge  you  that  he  be  surely 
kept  there  as  ye  wol  answere  unto  na  for  him.  Geyen  under  otire 
signet  at  our  Town  of  Stanford  the  XXVIIth  day  of  July.  To  oure 
trusty  and  tvelbehved  in  God  the  Prior  of  Duresme" 
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prevailed,  that  there  should  have  been  some  green 
spots  in  the  wilderness,  where  the  feeble  and  the  per- 
secuted could  find  refuge.  How  must  this  right  have 
enhanced  the  veneration  for  religious  institutions! 
How  gladly  must  the  victims  of  internal  warfare  have 
turned  their  eyes  from  the  baronial  castle,  the  dread 
and  scourge  of  the  neighbourhood,  to  those  venerable 
walls,  within  which  not  even  the  clamour  of  arms 
could  be  heard  to  disturb  the  chaunt  of  holy  men,  and 
the  sacred  service  of  the  altar."  When  the  thirty- 
seven  days  had  elapsed,  if  no  pardon  could  be  obtained, 
the  malefactor,  after  certain  ceremonies  before  the 
shrine,  solemnly  abjured  his  native  land  for  ever,  and 
was  straightway,  by  the  agency  of  the  intervemng 
parish  constables,  conveyed  to  the  coast,  bearing  in 
his  hand  a  white  wooden  cross,  and  was  sent  out  of 
the  kingdom  by  the  first  ship  which  sailed  after  his 
arrival. 

THE   INTERIOR. 

We  now  enter  the  cathedral.  The  first  view  of  the 
interior  is  sublime  and  overpowering,  and  a  feeling  of 
awe  pervades  the  beholder  when  the  grand  spectacle 
of  lofty  walls,  stately  columns,  and  long  drawn  aisles, 
is  at  once  revealed  to  his  view. 

''Breathe  not  a  thought,  nor  let  a  sound  be  heard : 
Within  the  hallowed  precincts  of  that  scene 
Feeling  is  mute,  and  language  hath  no  word 
Meet  for  the  memory  of  what  hath  been 
Beneath  that  ancient  roof." 

On  taking  his  stand  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave, 
the  spectator  has  an  uninterrupted  view  of  this  noble 
interior,  exhibiting  a  lengthened  array  of  massive 
columns,  with  their  high  o'er-arehing  roof, 

**  Stretching  in  aisles  majestical ; 
In  branches  of  embowering  length, 
And  ayenues  of  pillar' d  strength," 

terminating  in  tiie  more  graceful  lines  of  the  groin- 
ing of  the  choir,  and  the  magnificent  marigold  or 
Catherine  Window  of  the  chapel  of  the  Nine  Altars. 
The  organ  and  screen  have  been  removed,  and  notiiing 
now  intervenes  to  mar  the  effect  which  the  noble  pro- 
portions of  this  magnificent  example  of  Norman 
architecture  affords. 

The  Blub  Marble  Cross,  or  Boundary. — ^A  few 
paces  to  the  east,  there  presents  itself  in  the  pavement, 
a  cross   of  blue  marble,  which,  as  tradition  reports, 

* 

*  Two  women  named  Matilda  Burgh  and  Margaret  Usher,  serrants 
to  Peter  Baxter,  of  Newcastle,  being  determined  to  approach  the 
shrine  of  St.  Cuthbert,  at  Durham,  nearer  than  was  legally  permitted, 
disguised  themselves  in  men's  apparel,  but  were  unfortunately  dis- 
coyered  in  the.  attempt  to  complete  their  purpose,  and  taken  into 
custody.  By  way  of  punishment  for  their  intended  profanation,  they 
were  adjudged  to  walk,  on  three  festival  days,  before  the  procession 


marks  the  boundary  beyond  which  females  were  not 
permitted  to  advance  in  the  direction  of  the  shrine  of 
St.  Cuthbert.  The  dislike  of  St.  Cuthbert  to  women 
is  said  by  some  to  have  been  occasioned  by  a  false 
charge  of  seduction,  brought  against  him  by  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  king  of  the  Picts,  and  for  which  he  was 
about  to  be  punished,  when  the  ground  miraculously 
opened  and  swallowed  her  up  alive.  Other  authorities 
impute  it  to  the  horror  felt  by  the  saint  at  the  wicked- 
ness which  had  been  exposed  by  the  burning  of  Cold- 
ingham  monastery.  He  appropriated  a  chapel  in  a 
distant  part  of  the  island  of  Lindisfeme  for  the  re- 
ception of  females;  and,  in  such  abhorrence  did  this 
stem  saint  hold  the  fair  sex,  that  he  detested  cattie  on 
their  account,  and  would  not  permit  a  cow  to  come 
within  sight  of  his  sacred  walls;  because  "  where  there 
is  a  cow  there  must  be  a  woman,  and  where  there  is  a 
woman  there  must  be  mischief."  In  1833,  the  queen 
of  Edward  III.,  having  followed  the  king  to  Durham, 
was  conducted  to  him  through  the  gate  of  the  abbey 
to  the  prior's  lodgings,  where  having  supped,  and  gone 
to  bed  with  her  royal  lord,  she  was  soon  disturbed  by 
one  of  the  monks,  who  rudely  intimated  to  the  king, 
that  St.  Cuthbert  by  no  means  loved  the  company  of 
her  sex.  The  queen  upon  this  got  out  of  bed,  and 
having  hastily  dressed  herself,  went  to  the  castie  for 
the  remaining  part  of  the  night,  asking  pardon  for  the 
crime  she  had  inadvertentiy  been  guilty  of  against  the 
patron  saint.* 

Ground  Plan. — ^If  we  except  the  addition  of  the 
Galilee  and  the  chapel  of  the  Nine  Altars,  Durham 
cathedral  presents  the  most  perfect  and  gigantic  spe- 
cimen of  Norman  architecture  in  existence.  Though 
less  in  height  and  width  than  others,  its  nave  in  par- 
ticular has  a  grandeur  of  effect,  derived  from  the 
simplicity  and  size  of  its  various  members,  being 
unsurpassed,  if  even  equalled,  by  any  other  edifice. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  variation  in  the  lines  of  the 
nave  and  choir,  as  is  the  case  with  many  other  large 
churches;  the  latter  part  being  sometimes  inclined  more 
to  the  eastward  than  the  nave,  and  said  by  the  symbo- 
lists to  be  typical  of  our  Saviour  leaning  his  head  on  the 
cross.  The  clustered  columns  of  the  Norman  part 
have  their  plans  upon  a  block  of  7  feet  square,  vary- 

in  St.  Nicholas'  church,  in  Kewcaatle,  and  on  three  other  holidays, 
at  the  church  of  All  Saints,  in  the  same  town,  habited  in  the  dresses 
in  which  they  committed  the  offence ;  proclamation  being  first  made 
as  to  the  cause  of  this  penance.  The  master  and  mistress  of  these 
curious  females  were  at  the  same  time  ordered  to  attend  the  spiritual 
court  at  Durham,  to  answer  the  charge  of  being  counsellors  and 
abettors  in  this  misdemeanor. — Bourne's  Ketceattle, 
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ing  soinetimes  half-an  inch,  and  the  shafts  added  on 
each  of  its  four  sides  are  founded  upon  a  sub-division 
of  the  square  into  four  parts  of  21  inches,  as  is 
the  case  in  the  columns  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave. 
The  pier  supporting  an  angle  of  the  western  tower, 
has  five  columns  on  the  east  and  west  sides,  and  three 
on  the  north  and  south.  The  great  Tower  Piers  are 
a  repetition  of  the  last,  the  north  and  south  sides 
having  an  addition  given  to  the  width.  In  order  to 
gain  width  under  the  Great  Tower,  the  shafts  in 
the  nave  and  choir  are  flattened;  thus  while  those 
of  the  western  towers  project  8  feet  4  inches  into 
the  nave,  and  reduce  its  width  to  25  feet  8  inches, 
the  shafts  of  the  Great  Tower,  equal  in  number,  only 
project  2  feet  lOjJ*  inches  each,  and  the  width  be- 
tween is  26  feet  7  inches.  The  latter  piers  are  the 
largest,  but  not  the  longest  in  the  cathedral,  for  the 
pier  against  the  bishop's  throne,  and  the  opposite  one, 
have  the  advantage  by  0^  inches.  Between  the  single 
columns  of  the  nave  the  space  is  32  feet  4  inches,  and 
of  the  choir  32  feet  8  inches;  and  though  the  choir  is 
wider  than  the  nave,  its  aisles  are  considerably  nar- 
rower, and  contract  the  eastern  limb  internally  8  feet 
1 1  inches.  The  principal  singularity  in  the  plan  of 
the  building  is  the  unequal  width  of  the  various  com- 
partments, and  it  is  impossible  to  account  for  these 
extraordinary  variations ;  it  could  not  arise  from  a 
bad  foundation,  as  the  whole  is  built  upon  a  rock.  The 
floor  of  the  interior  is  much  about  its  original  level, 
being  only  raised  about  5  or  6  inches.  When  the 
present  pavement  was  laid  down,  between  seventy  and 
eighty  years  ago,  the  old  tomb  stones  were  taken  up, 
and  in  the. zeal  for  keeping  the  diamond  pattern  regu- 
lar, nearly  all  were  replaced  between  the  piers,  so  that 
the  body  is  now  in  one  place,  and  the  epitaph  in 
another.  The  nave,  transept,  and  aisles  of  the  choir 
are  all  on  the  same  level,  except  the  eastern  compart- 
ment of  the  latter,  which,  with  the  Nine  Altars,  is  2 
feet  8  inches  lower.  The  choir  is  raised  by  two  steps 
from  the  center  aisle,  and  the  altar  by  three  steps,  being 
3  feet  2  inches  higher  than  the  nave.  Externally  on  the 
north  side  the  surface  is  very  much  above  its  original 
level,  owing  to  its  having  been  used  for  a  long  period 
as  a  burial  ground ;  the  plinth  of  the  arcade  was,  in 
consequence,  completely  hidden,  but  the  whole  of  the 
ground  against  the  nave,  round  the  north  transept,  the 
north  side  of  the  choir,  and  the  Nine  Altars,  has  re- 
cently been  excavated,  and  that  part  much  improved  in 
consequence,  both  as  respects  appearance  and  the 
removal  of  damp.     The  nave  was  originally  entered  by 


an  ascent,  instead  of  a  descent  of  20  inches,  as  at  pre- 
sent. The  recent  x>pening  of  the  ground  for  clearing 
the  plinth  exposed  the  foundations  of  the  ancient  porch, 
which  projected  out  northward  4  feet  6  inches  more 
than  it  now  does.  The  level  of  the  plinth  of  the 
choir  and  east  side  of  the  transept  is  25  inches  below 
that  of  the  nave,  and  was  made  thus  in  consequence 
of  the  gradual  declination  of  the  ground  eastward. 

Genebaii  Dimensions. — ^The  general  dimensions  of 
the  building  are  as  follows : — 

Length  from  east  to  west 420  feet. 

— — — '  of  the  Nave       240    „ 

■  of  the  Choir 117    „ 

of   the   cross  aisles  from 

north  to  south     176    „ 

Breadth  of  the  body  and  aisles    ...     80    „ 

of  the  Choir 83    „ 

Height  of  the  Middle  Tower        ...  212    „ 

West  Tower       ...       143    „ 

Vaulting 70    „ 


The  Galilee  is  50  by  78  feet. 

The  Cloisters  are  145  feet  square. 

The  Old  Chapter  House,  38  by  80  feet,  the 
east  end  circular. 

The  Nine  Altars,  134  by  38  feet. 
The  interior  part  of  the  great  north  door- way,  by 
which  we  entered  the  church,  still  presents  much 
curious  sculpture,  adorning  the  whole  of  its  arch  and 
columns,  especially  the  lower  portion.  A  more  perfect 
example  of  similar  decoration  may  be  seen  by  direct- 
ing the  eye  to  the  opposite  door-way,  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  nave,  the  work  also  of  Bishop  Pudsey.  The 
iron  work  on  the  outside  of  this  door  is  not  unworthy 
of  notice,  being  an  excellent  specimen  of  that  kind  of 
decoration  of  the  same  date. 

The  Font. — ^Attached  to  a  pillar  opposite  the  north 
entrance  was  a  holy-water  stone  of  blue  marble,  having 
"a  beautiful  screen  of  wainscot,  finely  painted  with 
blue  and  little  gilt  stars,"  and  was  provided  with  fresh 
water  every  Sunday  morning  for  the  use  of  the  towns- 
men; another  holy-water  stone  stood  near  the  south 
door,  for  the  use  of  the  prior  and  convent.  The  font 
recently  in  use,  its  erection  attributed  to  Dean  Hunt, 
was  a  basin  of  white  marble,  on  an  ascent  of  two  steps. 
A  lofty  canopy  of  tabernacle  work,  in  oak,  rose  above 
it,  supported  by  four  pillars  of  the  same  material,  with 
Corinthian  capitals,  and  is  described  by  a  traveller, 
who  visited  Durham  in  1634,  as  "  not  to  be  paralleled 
in  our  land :  it  is  8  square,  wth  an  iron  grate  rays'd 
2  yardes  every  square,  wth  in  is  a  fayre   ascent  of 
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diverse  steps,  the  cover  opens  like  a  quartered  globe, 
the  stone  is  of  branch'd  marble,  and  the  story  is  that 
of  St.  John  baptizing  our  blessed  Saviour,  and  ye  foure 
Evangelists  curiously  done,  and  richly  painted,  wth  in 
the  globe  all  about  so  artificially  wrought  and  carved 
with  such  variety  of  joyners  work  as  makes  all  the 
beholders  thereof  to  admire."  A  great  portion  of  the 
ornamental  work  thus  described  had  long  disappeared. 
The  railing  was  removed  at  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  and  converted  into  altar  rails  for  the 
church  of  Dalton.  The  font,  with  its  canopy,  was 
removed  in  1845,  to  a  recess  under  the  south  tower  of 
the  western  cross  aisle  or  transept,  and  a  new  font, 
more  in  character  with  the  Norman  style  of  the  build- 
ing, introduced.  It  is  made  of  Caen  stone ;  the  upper 
part  is  square,  the  north  and  south  sides  being  de- 
corated with  roundels,  sculptured  with  scenes  from  the 
life  of  St.  Cuthbert;  on  the  side  facing  the  east  is  a 
figure  of  the  saint  holding  the  head  of  King  Oswald, 
and  on  that  facing  the  west,  St.  Cuthbert's  cross,  with 
Norman  foliage  filling  up  the  panelling  of  each.  It 
has  no  covering,  and  is  supported  by  five  short  pillars, 
each  adorned  with  varying  decoration,  taken  from 
designs  in  different  parts  of  the  cathedral.  The 
workmanship  is  beautifully  executed  by  Mr.  "White  of 
London.  The  old  font  was  given  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Miller^.for  Pittington  church,  but  the  canopy  remains 
near  the  door  of  the  south  entrance  to  the  Galilee,  as 
already  noticed. 

Nave,  Aisle,  Transept,  &c. — On  passing  the  font 
we  have  a  full  view  of  the  nave,  which,  with  its  aisles, 
was  carried  up  to  the  height  of  the  vaulting  during  the 
episcopate  of  Bishop  Flambard,  who  died  in  1128. 
After  his  death  the  aisles  were  vaulted  and  the  nave 
covered  with  a  roof  of  wood.  There  are  five  clustered 
piers  on  each  side  of  the  nave,  including  those  which 
support  the  western  side  of  the  lanthom  tower.  The 
great  triple  columns  of  these  piers  are  carried  up 
nearly  as  high  as  the  arches  of  the  triforia,  their  clus- 
tered capitals  and  the  Norman  brackets  between  them 
forming  the  points  dappui  for  the  springing  of  the 
vaulting.  Alternating  with  these,  to  the  eastward  of 
the  Boundary  Cross,  are  roimd  massive  columnar 
piers.  They  are  all  ornamented  with  deeply  channeled 
furrows,  in  various  forms,  longitudinal,  zig-zag,  and 
net  work.  The  capitals  of  the  piers  have  no  remark- 
able features.  The  mouldings  of  the  arches  have  the 
zig-zag  ornament  and  square  billet  labels.  Above 
these  arches,  on  each  side,  is  the  triforium,  consisting 
of  a  uniform  range  of  semicircular  arches,  with  zig- 
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zag  mouldings,  springing  from  low  clustered  pillars, 
filled  up  by  double  open  arches  with  plain  mouldings, 
divided  by  a  single  shaft.  Over  this  is  the  clerestory, 
the  windows  of  which,  on  the  north  side,  were  filled 
up  with  mullions  and  tracery  when  that  front  of  the 
building  was  restored.  A  passage  runs  along  its 
whole  length,  having  a  series  of  triple  arches  open  to 
the  nave.  Their  shafts  are  of  equal  height,  but  the 
middle  divisions,  as  is  usual,  are  about  twice  the  width 
of  the  sides,  and  their  arches  considerably  higher. 
The  string  course  of  the  triforium  is  flat,  that  of  the 
clerestory  has  the  zig-zag  ornament.  The  nave,  as 
we  have  already  stated,  was  originally  covered  with 
wood,  a  plan  which  was  probably  adopted  on  account 
of  the  expense  which  attended  stone  vaulting,  which 
would  undoubtedly  have  formed  its  covering,  if  the 
architect's  intentions  had  been  carried  into  execution, 
as  they  were  with  the  aisles,  the  groining  of  which  is 
coeval  with  the  construction  of  the  building.  The 
wooden  roof  remained  until  the  time  of  Prior  Mel- 
sonby,  between  1283  and  1244,  and  to  his  taste  and 
skill  we  owe  the  construction  of  the  remarkable  vault- 
ing which  now  forms  the  covering  of  the  nave  and 
south  transept.  A  Norman  arcade,  with  intersecting 
arches  runs  round  the  whole  of  the  inner  walls  of  the 
aisles  and  transepts,  and  the  western  end  of  the  nave. 
The  portion  of  it  which  was  removed  when  Cardinal 
Langley  opened  his  doorways  into  the  Galilee,  was 
carefully  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  filling  up  the 
great  west  door. 

Besides  the  holy- water  stoup,  with  its  "  screen  of 
wainscot,"  which  we  have  already  noticed,  the  north 
aisle  contained  an  altar,  between  the  two  piers  on  the 
left  hand  as  we  turn  from  the  north  door  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Galilee,  dedicated  to  **our  Lady  of  Kttie," 
enclosed  on  each  side  with  wainscot,  with  the  picture 
of  our  Lady  supporting  our  Saviour,  on  her  knee,  as 
he  was  taken  from  the  cross.  Another  altar  stood 
nearly  opposite,  called  St.  Saviour's  Altar.  The 
eastern  extremity  of  this  aisle  was  enclosed  with  trellis 
work,  which  was  spiked  with  iron,  and  carried  up 
nearly  as  high  as  the  vaulting.  It  had  folding  doors, 
which  were  only  opened  to  admit  the  passage  of  the 
processions  which  took  place  on  the  high  festivals  of 
the  church. 

In  the  south  aisle,  immediately  opposite  to  our  Lady 
of  Pittie's  Altar,  and  between  the  corresponding  pillars, 
was  an  altar,  which  from  its  possessing  a  rood,  or 
crucifix,  representing  our  Saviour  with  a  crown  of 
thorns,  and  his  hands  bound  with  cords,  was  denomi- 
b3 
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nated  the  altar  of  the  Bound  Rood.  It  was  also 
enclosed  on  each  side  with  wainscot.  Adjoining  to 
the  Galilee  door,  at  this  end  of  the  aisle,  was  the  Grate, 
where  offenders  lay,  who  had  taken  sanctuary.  The 
**  Grate"  was  probably  a  sort  of  railed  enclosure  at 
this  end  of  the  church,  within  which  were  pallet  beds 
for  their  reception,  during  the  time  they  were  allowed 
to  remain  in  sanctuary.  Great  part  of  this  aisle  was 
enclosed  and  occupied  as  a  place  of  sepulture  by  the 
great  family  of  Neville  of  Raby,  and  appears  to  have 
been  known  as  the  Neville  Porch  or  Chapel.  A  wall 
extended  across  its  eastern  end,  close  to  the  cloister 
door,  within  which  was  an  altar  where  mass  was  daily 
sung  by  a  chantry  priest  for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of 
its  founder  and  his  family.  Over  this  wall  was  a  par- 
tition of  wainscot.  Its  limits  to  the  west  were  defined 
by  another  wall,  on  the  top  of  which  was  a  trellis  work 
of  iron,  and  a  railing  of  the  same  material  sepai'ated 
it  from  the  nave.  The  great  altar  tombs  of  the  Ne- 
villes which  now  stand  between  the  pillars  of  the  nave, 
and  the  blue  marble  slab  of  Bishop  Neville,  once 
richly  adorned  with  brass,  originally  occupied  the  cen- 
tre of  this  enclosure.  The  great  perpendicular  window 
which  lights  the  south-eastern  comer  of  what  was  the 
Neville  Chapel  was  inserted  by  Prior  Wessyngton. 

Behind  the  wall,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Neville 
Chapel,  was  a  small  chamber,  which  was  occupied  by 
the  person  whose  duty  it  was  to  ring  the  bells  at  mid- 
night. The  cloister  door  at  this  end  of  the  aisle 
opened  into  a  sort  of  covered  porch,  projecting  into 
the  church,  made  of  wainscot,  curiously  painted  with 
blue,  and  decorated  with  gilt  stars. 

The  nave,  in  its  original  state,  was  separated  from 
the  transept  by  a  high  stone  wall,  extending  from  pillar 
to  pillar  at  its  eastern  extremity^  on  the  west  side  of 
which  was  an  altar,  called  Jesus'  Altar.  On  each  side 
of  the  altar  were  doors  into  the  transept.  The  deco- 
rations of  this  altar  appear  to  have  been  of  a  very 
splendid  character.  It  was  enclosed,  on  each  side, 
with  carved  wood  work,  richly  painted  and  gilded,  and 
the  partition  wall  itself  was  adorned  with  sculptured 
representations  of  the  history  of  our  Lord,  and  figures 

*  There  were  anciently  six  chapels  in  these  aisles,  near  each  of 
which  stood  the  image  of  its  respectiye  patron  saint.  The  most 
southern  altar  was  dedicated  to  St.  Faith  and  St.  Thomas.  The 
second  was  the  altar  of  our  Lady  of  Bolton,  given  by  the  NeviUes ; 
like  image  of  the  Virgin  was  made  to  open  and  exhibit  a  gilded  effigy 
of  our  Saviouj,  holding  in  his  hands  a  cruciflz  of  pure  gold,  to  which 
the  monks  crept  upon  their  knees  in  the  choir,  during  the  annual 
solemnities  of  Good  Friday.  The  two  priors,  William  and  Robert 
Ebchester,  were  buried  before  this  altar.  The  third  altar  was  that  of 
our  Lady  of  HoughaU,  near  which  was  buried  Prior  Hemmingburgh. 


of  the  twelve  apostles.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  Rood 
Screen  of  the  church;  for,  surmounting  its  carved 
parapet,  ^'  artificially  wrought  in  stone,  with  marvel- 
lous fine  colours,  and  gilt,  with  branches  and  fiowers/' 
stood  the  image  of  the  Redeemer  on  his  cross,  witli 
Mary  on  one  side  and  St.  John  on  the  other,  attended 
by  "  two  glittering  archangels.*' 

We  now  enter  the  transept,*  and  stand  beneath  the 
great  middle  tower,  or  lanthom.  It  is  supported  by 
four  large  clustered  Norman  piers  with  round  arches. 
Nothing  remains,  as  we  have  already  observed  of  the 
original  Norman  superstructure,  nor  have  we  any 
account  of  the  height  to  which  it  was  carried.  As 
regards  the  existing  tower,  if  not  begun  by  Prior  Bell, 
as  Mr.  Billing  supposes,  the  work  was  at  any  rate 
carried  on  by  him,  for  in  1474  we  find  him  mentioning 
"  the  re-edification  of  our  steeple,"  and  complaining 
that  lack  of  funds  proved  an  obstacle  to  its  completion. 
A  gallery,  with  an  open  parapet,  pierced  in  quatre- 
foils,  is  carried  round  the  interior  of  the  lower  stage 
of  the  lanthom,  at  the  height  of  77  feet  from  the 
pavement.  It  rests  upon  corbels,  which  are  alternately 
ornamented  with  grotesquely  sculptured  heads.  Each 
side  of  the  gallery  has  a  door,  with  an  ogee  canopy, 
crocketed  and  terminating  in  a  finial,  with  a  neck 
moulding.  They  communicate  respectively  with  the 
roofs  of  the  nave,  transepts,  and  choir.  The  string 
course  at  the  base  of  the  panelling  runs  around  the 
sides  on  a  level  with  the  spring  of  the  doorway  arches. 
The  panelling  ascends  as  far  as  the  base  of  the  great 
windows.  Each  panel  is  in  two  divisions,  with  plain 
arches,  cinquefoiled,  under  a  crocketed  canopy  termi- 
nating in  a  finial.  Between  the  panels  are  slightly 
projecting  buttresses,  the  faces  of  which  are  also 
panelled.  They  have  triangular  crocketed  heads  and 
terminate  in  a  pinnacle,  which  is  carried  up  to  the 
height  of  the  canopy.  Above  the  upper  string  course 
of  the  panelling,  which  is  ornamented  with  the  square 
flower,  and  the  Tudor  rose,  that  favourite  ornament  of 
the  perpendicular  period,  runs  a  broad  border  of 
squares,  enclosing  quatrefoils.  Above  this,  on  each 
side,  are  two  lofty  windows,  with  a  narrow  division 

This  chapel  is  now  used  by  the  verger's  as  a  depository  for  the  splen- 
did copes  and  other  habiliments  used  in  ancient  times.  The  first 
chapel  on  the  north  side  of  the  choir  was  dedicated  to  St.  Benedict ; 
and  near  it  was  buried  Prior  Berrington.  St.  Gregory's  altar  was  the 
next;  and  the  third  was  the  altar  of  St.  Nicholas  and  St. Giles.  Prior 
Fossour  was  buried  near  the  latter,  stitched  up  in  the  hide  of  an  ox, 
which  cost,  including  the  wages  of  the  tailor,  58.  In  1729,  the  grave 
was  incidentally  opened,  when  the  hide  was  "  tolerably  fresh,"  but 
the  body  was  much  decayed. 
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between  them.  The  windows  are  all  of  two  lights, 
divided  by  a  transom.  The  transom  heads  are  cinque- 
foiled,  under  an  ogee  arch,  and  the  upper  lights  under 
a  plain  arch.  The  secondary  divisions  above  are  tre- 
foiled.  Above  the  groined  roof  of  this  stage  of  the 
tower  is  the  bel£ry,  which  contains  a  ring  of  eight  bells. 
The  ribs  of  the  groining  have  sculptured  bosses  at 
their  intersections,  and  the  key-hole  is  adorned  with 
foliage. 

The  north  transept  is  terminated  by  the  great  win- 
dow by  Prior  Castell.  It  is  of  six  lights,  divided  by 
a  transom,  supported  by  additional  mullions,  with 
cinquefoUed  arches,  of  sufficient  breadth  to  allow  a 
walk  along  it,  which  leads  to  the  triforium.  The 
transom  does  not  appear  externally,  which  occasions 
the  mullions,  when  viewed  from  the  outside,  to  appear 
disproportionably  long.  The  tracery  of  the  upper 
part  has  all  the  elegance  of  the  decorated  period. 
When  Prior  Castell  restored  it,  he  added  to  its  beauty 
by  the  adornment  of  stained  glass,  in  which  large 
figures  of  the  four  doctors  of  the  church,  St.  Augus> 
tine,  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Gregory,  and  St  Jerome, 
formed  the  most  conspicuous  features,  and  occasioned 
him  to  give  it  the  name  of  the  Window  of  the  Four 
Doctors.  He  introduced  also  a  figure  of  himself,  in 
the  attitude  of  supplication,  at  the  feet  of  the  Virgin. 

Both  north  and  south  transepts,  as  we  have  observed, 
have  an  aisle  on  their  eastern  side,  from  which  they 
are  separated  by  a  range  of  Norman  piers  of  precisely 
the  same  character  as  those  we  have  already  described 
in  the  nave.  The  only  difference  is  that  the  space 
between  each  is  considerably  narrower,  and  their 
arches  in  consequence  assume  more  of  the  stilted  form. 
The  Consistory  Court,  which  occupied  the  enclosed 
space  of  the  north  transept,  has  recently  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  place  it  originally  occupied  in  the  Galilee. 
Its  benches  and  screen  work  have  been  removed,  and 
the  aisle  thrown  open.  The  windows  were  adorned  of 
old  with  the  effigies  of  the  saints  in  whose  honour  the 
altars  were  dedicated. 

At  the  end  of  the  south  transept  is  the  large 
perpendicular  window,  called  the  Te  Deum  Window, 
under  which  stood   the  Cloekf  an   incongruous,  but 

*  There  were  anciently  three  org^s  belongmg  to  the  choir,  in 
addition  to  that  near  Jesus'  Altar.  The  gcandest,  oyer  the  choir 
door,  was  opened  and  played  only  upon  principal  feasts.  The 
second,  caUed  the  Cryers,  on  the  north  side,  was  played  when  the 
Four  Doctors  of  the  church  were  read,  vis :  Augustine,  Ambrose, 
Gregory,  and  Jerome ;  and  the  third,  on  the  south  side,  was  for  the 
daily  services.  We  are  not  infmrmed  when  these  organs  disappeared ; 
but  it  was  most  probably  with  the  stalls.  The  organ  now  in  use  was 
built  by  Father  Schmidt,  in  1684-5,  and  as  left  by  him  had  1068  pipes. 


not  unpleasing  combination  of  panel  and  pinnacle, 
partly  Italian  in  their  detail,  and  partly  an  imitation 
of  old  tabernacle  work.  On  the  panels  of  the  door 
below,  leading  to  the  chapter  house,  was  curiously 
depicted  a  view  of  the  inside  of  the  cathedral.  The 
date  of  the  clock  was  1682.  It  is  mentioned  by 
travellers  as  "a  rare  and  riche  clocke  and  diaU 
wth  severall  globes,  whereby  to  know  the  age  of  the 
moone,  the  day  of  the  moneth,  the  moneth  of  the 
year,  &;c."  In  the  course  of  the  alterations  which  have 
recently  removed  many  of  the  inharmonious  features 
introduced  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  wood-work 
of  the  clock  has  been  taken  away.  Its  works  and  dial 
plate  have  been  inserted  within  the  arch  of  a  blank 
Norman  window,  under  the  great  Te  Deum  window. 
This  aisle  of  the  transept  was  occupied  by  the 
Yirgers'  vestry  and  the  small  chapel,  in  which  early 
morning  prayers  were  solemnized;  it  is  now  thrown 
open  to  the  transept. 

The  Screen  which,  until  lately,  separated  the  choir 
from  the  body  of  the  church,  was  of  dark  oak, 
divided  into  compartments  by  pilasters  of  Italian 
character,  assuming  the  form  of  caryatides,  and  adorned 
with  a  profusion  of  carving,  representing  fruit  and 
flowers,  in  bold  relief,  displaying  considerable  skill  in 
the  execution,  and  possessing  much  richness  of  effect; 
but  whatever  merit  it  may  have  possessed,  nothing 
could  have  been  devised  bearing  less  affinity  to  the 
character  of  the  building  in  which  it  was  so  con- 
spicuously placed. 

The  Choir. — During  the  month  of  March,  1847, 
the  wooden  screen  which  separated  the  nave  from  the 
choir,  placed  there  by  Prior  Wessington,  1416-1445, 
together  with  the  great  organ  immediately  above,  were 
removed.  The  organ  screen,  however  much  admired 
as  a  work  of  art,  was  universally  condemned,  its  de- 
based style  of  architecture  being  inappropriate  to  a 
Norman  edifice.  The  Or^an*  is  placed  between  two 
pillars  in  the  north  arcade  near  to  the  pulpit,  and  the 
view  of  the  magnificent  choir  is  now  entirely  free  from 
obstruction.  The  front  of  the  choir  was  formerly 
decorated  with  effigies  of  the  saints  and  patrons  of  the 
church,  with  an  appropriate  inscription  to  each  in  let- 

For  its  construction  he  receiyed  £700,  and  the  materials  of  the  old 
organ  or  organs ;  in  addition  to  this  sum,  £50  was  paid  for  painting 
and  gilding  the  pipes.  In  1623  it  was  considerably  added  to  and 
repaired  by  the  well-known  organ  builder,  England,  who  added  a 
double  diapson  and  pedals,  together  with  550  pipes,  making  a  total  of 
1618  pipes.  It  is  of  ample  power  to  fill  the  cathedral,  and  the  diap- 
sons  are  remarkable  for  a  fullness  and  mellowness  of  tone,  re- 
sembling the  organ  of  the  Temple  church,  London,  also  erected  by 
Schmidt. 
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ters  of  gold.  Its  entrance  is  by  two  marble  steps,  and 
the  piers  and  arches,  as  far  as  its  eastern  transept,  ex- 
hibit essentially  the  same  features  as  those  of  the  nave. 
It  has  four  pillars  on  each  side ;  two  of  them  clustered, 
and  two  round,  the  latter  ornamented  with  a  spiral 
groove.  The  double  gallery  above  is  formed  of  circular 
arches,  each  of  the  lower  openings  divided  by  a  single 
column.  The  groined  roof  is  decorated,  at  the  termi- 
nating points  of  the  ribs,  with  ornamented  roses,  one  of 
which  contains  a  human  figure,  with  three  round  balls 
in  an  apron.  The  eastern  extremity  of  the  choir  ex- 
hibits that  style  of  architecture  prevalent  at  the  period 
when  the  original  semicircularterminationof  the  church 
was  removed,  and  finishes  with  a  fine  pointed  arch. 
The  floor  is  inlaid  with  black  and  white  marble. 

The  design  for  the  Stalls  is  attributed  to  James 
Clement,  architect,  of  Durham,  who  died  in  1690.  The 
style  is  debased  Gothic,  with  a  strong  infusion  of  Italian 
detail,  and  though  good  in  point  of  general  effect,  will 
not  bear  the  same  close  examination  as  old  Gothic 
work.  Nothing  whatever  remains  of  the  ancient  fur- 
niture of  the  choir,  which  was  of  the  same  splendid 
description  as  that  of  the  high  altar,  and  the  ancient 
stalls  were  unfortunately  destroyed  by  the  prisoners 
taken  at  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  who  were  confined  in 
the  cathedral,  as  already  related  in  the  Annals  of  the 
City.  There  are  fourty-four  principal  stalls,  and  below 
them  thirty-six  smaller  ones;  in  front,  the  litany  desk; 
desks  for  the  singing  boys,  and  immediately  behind, 
in  the  minor  stalls,  are  the  choristers'  places.  The 
panelling  at  the  back  of  the  stalls  on  the  south  side 
has  recently  been  removed,  to  afford  accommodation 
for  an  additional  range  of  seats.  The  pews  which  stood 
below  the  Bishop's  Throne,  have  also  been  taken  away 
and  substantial  oak  benches,  with  backs  and  cushions, 
substituted  in  their  place;  they  are  of  the  Gothic  style, 
and  beautifully  carved  by  Mr.  Wetherell,  of  London. 

On  the  opposite  side  a  new  Pulpit  has  been  erected. 
It  is  made  of  stone,  procured  from  Huddleston  quarry, 
Yorkshire,  and  is  the  workmanship  of  Mr.  White.  It 
is  of  the  decorated  style  of  architecture,  corresponding 
with  the  Bishop's  Throne.  The  previous  pulpit  was 
made  of  wood,  and  though  admired  as  a  work  of  art, 
was  not  in  accordance  with  the  style  of  the  building ; 
the  panels,  on  which  were  represented  emblematical 
figures  of  the  apostles  and  evangelists,  curiously 
formed  of  different  coloured  woods  inlaid,  now  adorn 
the  chapel  of  the  imiversity.  The  pews,  in  this  part 
of  the  choir,  appropriated  to  ladies,  have  also  been 
removed,  and  corresponding  benches  introduced.    The 


altar  is  approached  by  three  steps;  but  before  attempt- 
ing a  description  of  the  altar  screen,  we  must  notice 
the  splendid  Altar  Piece,  an  alto-relievo  in  Caen  stone, 
representing  the  Last  Supper,  from  the  celebrated 
painting  of  Leonard^  de  Vinci,  This  exquisite  piece 
of  sculpture  is  the  woA  of  Mr.  White,  and  was  placed 
above  the  communion  table  in  1849.  The  altar  is 
separated  from  the  choir  by  a  railing  of  Caen  stone 
and  Purbeck  marble,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  an  iron 
gate,  in  the  early  English  style,  richly  gilded,  and 
erected  by  the  same  architect  in  1860. 

The  Altar  Screen  was  finished  in  1380,  and  cost  800 
marks  (iE533  6s.  8d.),  of  which  John  Lord  Neville 
contributed  six  hundred.  The  whole  is  of  Caen  stone, 
previously  executed  in  London,  and  conveyed  by  sea 
as  far  as  Newcastle,  and  occupied  seven  expert  masons 
for  a  year  in  erecting,  during  which  time  they  were 
allowed  diet  and  wages,  from  the  convent.  As  a 
detached  altar  screen,  with  its  accompanying  Sedilliee, 
it  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  in  the  kingdom, 
either  as  regards  magnitude  or  richness  of  detail. 
Besides  the  profusion  of  architectural  ornaments,  there 
were  formerly  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  seven 
statues,  in  the  now  empty  niches,  nine  of  which  in  the 
lower  range  of  canopies,  were  of  life-size.  These 
statues  were  all  painted  and  gilt,  and  no  doubt  were 
as  beautiful  as  the  other  portions.  The  Reformation 
swept  the  whole  away,  deteriorating  much  from  the 
effect  of  the  screen.  The  screen  consists  of  ten 
detached  piers,  ornamented  on  the  west  side  with 
angular  buttresses,  and  square  ones  on  the  east. 
Between  these,  on  each  side,  are  four  small  niches, 
above  which  the  piers  terminate  with  lofty  pinnacles. 
The  basement,  otherwise  solid,  has  two  door-ways  to 
St.  Cuthbert's  shrine,  in  the  second  space  from  each 
end.  Above  is  a  series  of  open  niches,  five  principal 
octagonal,  and  four  smaller  hexagonal.  On  the  west 
side  the  front  pillar  of  the  niches  was  left  out  for 
displaying  the  statues.  The  central  niche,  wider  than 
the  others,  had  a  statue  of  the  Virgin,  and  in  those 
on  each  side,  were  statues  called  the  picture  of  St. 
Cuthbert  and  the  picture  of  St.  Oswald,  all  richly 
gilt.  Above  these  niches  is  a  second  series,  the  five 
principal  being  open  as  before  for  statues,  but  the 
minor  ones  have  all  the  piers,  being  merely  ornamen- 
tal canopies,  terminated  with  pinnacles.  Surmounting 
the  second  series  of  open  niches,  is  another  range 
with  the  piers  complete,  and  lofty  pinnacles  terminat- 
ing the  elevation.  The  interiors  of  the  canopies  of 
the  niches  are  beautifully  groined  with  numerous  small 
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rib  mouldings,  and  bosses  at  their  intersections,  and 
all  the  subordinate  details  of  crocket  and  finial,  are 
worked  out  with  elaborate  richness  and  singular  beauty. 
There  are  four  Sedilia  on  each  side  of  the  altar,  of 
the  same  period  and  character  as  the  screen.  They 
were  for  the  officiating  priests  to  sit  in  during  the 
chaunting  of  the  Gloria  and  Credo  by  the  choir.  The 
whole  of  the  present  furniture  of  the  altar  is  of  the 
time  of  Bishop  Cosin,  who  presented  it  to  the  cathe- 
dral. 

The   High  Altar  —  to  which  the  Altar   Screen 
formed  so  magnificent  a  background — ^was  garnished 
with  extreme  splendour.    It  was  dedicated  to  the  Vir- 
gin Mary,  St.  Oswald,  and  St.  Cuthbert,  and  was  the 
"  goodliest  in  all  the  church."    Its  decorations  were 
rich  and  numerous.     Curtains  of  white  silk  were  sus- 
pended at  each  of  its  ends ;  and  the  daily  ornaments 
above  and  in  front  were  of  red  velvet,  embroidered 
with  large  flowers  in  gold,  and  other  embellishments. 
The  ornaments  for  the  day  of  the  Assumption  were  of 
white  damask,  set  with  pearls  and  precious  stones. 
Above  the  altar  was  suspended,  by  gilt  rods  of  iron 
fixed  in  the  screen,  a  splendid  canopy,  containing  a 
pix  of  pure  gold,  over  which  was  spread  a  covering  of 
lawn,  embroidered  with  gold  and  red  silk,  with  tassels 
of  gold   at  its  comers.     Upon  the  canopy  stood  an 
emblematical  pelican  of  silver,  vulning  her  breast  for 
the  sake  of  her  young  ones ;  and  upon  the  altar  itself 
was  laid  a  book,  richly  covered  with  gold  and  silver, 
called  the  Liber  Vitay  containing  the  names  of  the 
benefactors  to  the  church,  from  the  earliest  period  of 
its  history  to  the  dissolution,  all  of  which  were,  once 
a-year,  gratefully  recited  during  the  solemnity  of  mass.* 
Three  lamps,  suspended  by  chains  of  silver,  and  stand- 
ing in  silver  basins,  threw  a  dim  but  perpetual  light, 
in  sunshine  and  at  midnight,  upon  the  altar,  *^  in  token 
that  the  house  was  always  watching  to  God;"  and  there 
was,  besides,  another  lamp,  lighted  only  whilst  mass 
was  solemnized.      At  the  north  end  of  the  altar,  a 
pelican  in  gilt  brass,  with  expanded  wings,  billing  the 
blood  from  her  breast  to  feed  her  o£fspring,  served  as 
a  lectern  or  reading  desk,  from  which  were  read  the 
epistle  and  gospel  for  the  day. 

The  Black  Rood  op  Scotland. — In  the  south 
side  of  the  choir,  at  its  eastern  termination,  in  front 
of  a  wooden  screen,  richly  gilt  and  decorated  with 
stars  and  other  ornaments,  was  placed  the  Black  Hood 

•  Thb  Book  op  I^ife. — ^The  Durham  Book  of  Life  10  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  (MSS.  Cotton  Domitian,  A  7.)  The  book  begins  at 
folio  12,  tmd  as  far  as  folio  24  is  written  in  letters  of  gold  and  silyer. 
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of  Scotland,  which  was  believed  to  have  dropped  mira- 
culously into  the  hands  of  David,  King  of  Scotland, 
from  the  antlers  of  a  hart  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Edinburgh  during  the  chace.  The  hart  is  said  to 
have  instantly  disappeared,  and  the  king,  in  conse- 
quence, built  and  endowed  the  church  of  Holy  Rood, 
in  which  was  deposited  the  cross,  which  gave  origin  to 
the  foundation  and  the  name.  This  relic  was,  as 
appears,  a  crucifix,  with  figures  of  Mary  and  John  on 
each  side  of  our  Saviour,  the  three  "richly  wrought  in 
silver,  and  smoked  black  all  over,"  of  the  height  of 
three  feet  or  more.  Upon  the  head  of  each  figure  was 
a  moveable  crown  of  pure  gold.  David  Bruce,  relying 
upon  the  pretended  influence  of  this  miraculous  cross 
and  its  accompaniments,  had  removed  it  from  its 
shrine  in  Holy  Rood,  in  1346,  tp  win  for  him  a  victory 
over  England ;  but  it  yielded  at  Neville's  Cross  to  the 
banner  of  St.  Cuthbert,  and  was  afterwards,  as  a 
trophy,  deposited  in  his  church.  The  Black  Rood  of 
Scotland,  with  other  sacred  relics,  was  probably  de- 
stroyed at  the  Reformation.  In  the  aisle  is  a  portion 
of  the  grave-stone  of  Emeric  de  Lomley,  who  flourished 
in  1338 ;  he  was  prior  of  Lythum,  in  Lancashire,  a 
cell  dependent  upon  Durham.  Contiguous  was  the 
great  vestry,  built  during  the  time  of  Henry  de  Luceby, 
the  sacrist,  who,  in  1300,  was  prior  of  Holy  Island. 

The  Anchorage. — In  the  north  aisle  of  the  choir, 
at  the  east  end,  extending  across  it  from  pillar  to 
pillar,  was  the  grandest  porch  called  the  Anchorge, 
having  in  it  a  very  elegant  rood,  with  the  most  ex- 
quisite pictures  of  Mary  and  John,  with  an  altar  for  a 
monk  to  say  daily  mass.  "  Here  dwelt  an  anchorite, 
where  unto  the  priors  very  much  resorted,  both  for  the 
excellency  of  the  place,  as  also  to  hear  mass,  standing 
so  conveniently  unto  the  high  altar,  and  withal  so 
near  a  neighbour  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Cuthbert." 
The  entrance  to  this  porch  or  anchorage  was  up  a 
pair  of  stairs,  adjoining  to  the  north  door  of  St. 
Cuthbert's  feretory,  under  "  which  stairs  the  Paschal 
did  lie ;  and,  in  the  time  of  Lent,  the  children  of  the 
almery  were  enjoined  to  come  thither  daily,  to  dress, 
trim,  and  make  it  bright  against  the  Paschal  Feast." 
In  1406,  Bishop  Skirlaw  was  buried  in  this  aisle» 
"  under  a  fair  marble  stone,  very  sumptuously  beset 
with  many  brazen  images,  having  his  own  image  most 
artificially  portrayed  in  brass  in  the  midst  thereof.^ 
The  tomb  was  enclosed  with  a  railing  of  iron,  but  re- 
Its  date  is  about  the  beginning  of  the  eleyentb  century.  It  was  origin- 
ally bound  in  a  more  costly  manner,  and  adorned  with  gold  and  sUyer 
on  its  binding.   The  booh  has  been  published  by  the  Surtees'  Society. 
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moved  long  ago,  together  with  the  Sacrist's  Exchequer, 
resembling  the  vestry  on  the  south  side. 

The  Shbine  of  St.  Cuthbert. —  Immediately 
behind  the  Altar  Screen,  and  on  a  level  with  the  choir, 
is  the  chapel  called  the  Feretory,  where  the  gorgeous 
shrine  of  St.  Cuthbert  was  anciently  situated.  Here, 
in  times  of  old,  was  concentrated  the  splendour  of 
the  church,  around  the  great  idol  of  its  veneration. 
Vessels  of  silver  and  gold,  and  robes  and  decorations 
of  great  magnificence,  were  appropriated  to  the  other 
altars  and  shrines  of  the  church,  but  the  shrine  of  St* 
Cuthbert  surpassed  them  all.  Next  to  the  Nine  Altars, 
says  a  contemporary  historian,  is  the  monument  of 
St.  Cuthbert,  having  the  high  altar  on  the  west,  in 
the  midst  whereof  his  shrine  was  exalted  with  most 
curious  workmanship  of  fine  green  marble,  gilt  with 
gold,  having  four  seats  or  places  underneath  the  shrine, 
for  pilgrims  or  lame  men  sitting  on  their  knees  to  rest 
on  in  the  time  of  t^eir  devout  offerings.  It  was 
esteemed  one  of  the  most  sumptuous  montunents  in  all 
England,  so  great  were  the  offerings  and  jewels 
bestowed  upon  it. 

At  the  west  end  of  this  shrine  was  a  little  altar  for 
mass  to  be  said  on,  only  upon  the  great  and  holy 
feast  of  St.  Cuthbert's  day  in  Lent,  at  which  solem- 
nity the  prior  and  the  whole  convent  did  keep  open 
household  in  the  frater-house,  and  dined  all  together, 
and  on  no  day  else  in  the  year ;  and  at  this  feast, 
and  certain  other  festival  days,  they  were  accustomed 
to  draw  up  the  cover  of  St.  Cuthbert's  shrine,  being 
of  wainscot,  having  six  very  fine  sounding  silver  bells 
fastened  to  the  rope,  which,  at  the  drawing  up  of  the 
cover,  made  a  goodly  soimd ;  which  said  cover,  on  the 
outside,  was  very  finely  and  artificially  gilded  :  And 
on  either  side  were  painted  four  lively  images ;  on  the 
east  end  the  picture  of  our  Saviour,  sitting  on  the 
rainbow  to  give  judgment ;  on  the  west  end  was  the 
picture  of  our  Lady,  and  Christ  on  her  knee  ;  and  on 
the  height  of  the  cover,  from  end  to  end,  was  a  fine 
brattishing  of  carved  work,  cut  throughout  with  dra- 
gons, fowls,  and  beasts ;  and  the  inside  of  the  cover 
was  all  varnished  and  coloured  with  a  fine  sanguine 
colour,  and  at  every  comer  of  the  cover  there  was  a 
lock  to  lock  it  down. 

Also,  within  the  said  feretory,  both  on  the  north 
side  and  the  south,  there  were  ahneries  of  wainscot, 
varnished,  finely  painted,  and  gilt  over  with  little 
images,  for  the  relics  of  St.  Cuthbert  to  lie  in ;  and 
within  the  almeries  did  lie  all  the  holy  relics  that 
were  offered  to  St.  Cuthbert;  and  when  his  shrine 


was  drawn,  the  almeries  were  opened,  that  eveiy  man 
might  see  the  holy  relics  therein,  accounted  the 
most  sumptuous  and  richest  jewels  in  all  the  land;  for 
great  were  the  gifibs  and  godly  devotion  of  kings, 
queens,  and  other  estates,  at  that  time,  towards  God 
and. holy  St.  Cuthbert  in  this  church. 

Within  this  feretory  were  many  little  pictures  of 
saints,  of  imagery  work,  all  of  alabaster,  set  in  the 
French  pierre  in  their  several  places,  the  pictures 
being  curiously  engraved  and  gilt ;  and  the  Neville's 
cross  and  bull's-heads  set  upon  the  height ;  and  on 
either  side  of  the  two  doors  in  the  French  pierre,  and 
also  in  divers  other  places  of  the  French  pierre 
besides;  which  feretory  and  French  pierre  were  made 
at  the  charges  of  John  Lord  Neville. 

At  the  east  end  of  St.  Cuthbert's  feretory  were 
wrought,  upon  the  height  of  the  irons  towards  the  Nine 
Altars,  very  fine  candlesticks  of  iron,  like  unto  sockets, 
which  had  lights  set  in  them  before  day,  that  every 
monk  might  have  light  to  see  to  read  their  books  at 
the  said  Nine  Altars  when  they  said  mass,  and  also 
to  give  light  to  all  others  that  came  thither  to  divine 
service. 

The  king  of  Scots'  ancient  and  his  banner,  with 
divers  other  noblemen*s  ancients,  were  all  brought  to 
St.  Cuthbert*s  feretory ;  and  there  the  said  Lord  Neville 
offered  the  jewels  and  banners  ;  and  there  the  said 
banners  and  ancients  stood  and  hung  till  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  house.  The  Lord  Neville's  banner-staff  was 
all  wrythen  about  with  iron,  from  the  midst  upwards, 
and  stood  on  the  north  end  of  the  feretory :  And  the 
king  of  Scots'  banner  hung  over  the  midst  of  the 
alley  of  the  Nine  Altars,  under  St.  Catherine's  win- 
dow, in  the  east  end  of  the  church ;  and  a  little  after 
the  suppression  of  the  house,  they  were  all  taken 
down,  spoiled,  and  defaced,  that  the  memory  there- 
of should  be  clean  taken  away,  being  both  a  great 
honour  to  the  realm,  and  a  decent  ornament  unto 
the  church. 

The  master  of  the  feretory's  chamber  was  in  the 
dormitory :  his  office  was,  when  any  man  of  honour  or 
renown  was  disposed  to  offer  prayers  to  God  and  St. 
Cuthbert,  or  to  offer  anything  at  his  shrine,  if  they 
requested  to  have  it  drawn,  or  see  it,  the  clerk  of  the 
feretory  (called  George  Bates)  gave  notice  to  his 
master,  the  vice-prior,  keeper  of  the  feretory,  who 
brought  the  keys  of  the  shrine,  and  gave  them  to  the 
clerk  to  open  it.  His  office  then  was  to  stand  by  and 
see  it  drawn  up.  It  was  always  drawn  up  in  matins' 
time,  when  Te  Deum  was  singing,   or  in  high  mass 
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tune,  or  at  even-song  time,  when  Maffni/lcat  was  song. 
George  Bates  was  register  of  the  house. 

There  was  in  the  keeping  of  the  yice-prior  a  banner 
belonging  to  the  shrine,  called  St.  Cuthbert's  Banner, 
the  staff  five  yards  in  length ;  all  the  pipes  of  it  were 
of  silver,  to  be  slidden  on  along  the  banner-staff,  and 
on  the  uppermost  pipe ;  on  the  top  of  it  was  a  little 
silver  cross,  and  a  goodly  banner-cloth  pertaining  to 
it ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  banner-cloth  was  a  white 
velvet  half-a-yard  square,  and  a  cross  of  crimson  velvet 
over  it ;  and  within  the  said  white  velvet  was  that  holy 
relic,  the  corporax  cloth,  wherewith  the  holy  man 
St.  Guthbert  covered  the  chalice  when  he  said  mass  ; 
and  the  rest  of  the  banner-cloth  was  of  crimson  velvet, 
embroidered  with  gold  and  green  silk  most  sumptu- 
ously. The  said  banner  was  at  the  winning  of  Bran- 
kenfield  battle,  in  King  Henry  the  Eighth's  time,  and 
brought  home  with  it  the  king  of  Scots'  banner,  and 
many  noblemen's  ancients  of  Scotland,  which  were 
set  up  in  St.  Guthbert's  feretory,  where  they  remained 
till  the  suppression  of  the  house  ;  at  which  time  St. 
Cuthbert's  Banner,  and  these  ancients  of  Scotland, 
were  defaced.  St.  Cuthbert's  Banner  was  thought  to 
be  one  of  the  most  magnificent  relics  of  any  in  Eng- 
land, and  was  not  carried  out  but  on  principal  days, 
in  general  processions,  as  Easter  day.  Ascension  day, 
Whitsun  day.  Corpus  Christi  day,  and  St.  Guthbert's 
day,  and  some  other  festival  days.  It  was  very  massy, 
and  set  up  at  the  east  end  of  the  shrine.  Whenever 
it  was  carried  in  procession,  it  was  the  clerk's  office 
to  attend  it,  with  his  surplice  on,  with  a  fine  red 
painted  staff,  having  a  fork  or  cleft  at  the  upper  end 
thereof ;  which  cleft  was  lined  with  soft  sUk,  having 
down  under  the  silk,  to  prevent  hurting  or  bruising 
the  pipes  of  the  banner,  which  were  of  silver,  or  in 
taking  it  down  and  raising  it  up  again,  by  reason  of 
its  great  weight.  There  were  always  four  men  to  go 
along  with  it,  besides  the  clerk  and  the  man  who 
carried  it. 

There  was  also  a  strong  girdle  of  white  leather,  that 
he  who  bore  St.  Guthbert's  Banner  did  wear  whenever 
it  was  carried  abroad.  The  banner  was  made  fast  to 
it  with  two  pieces  of  white  leather,  and,  at  each  end  of 
tibe  two  pieces,  a  socket  of  horn  was  fastened,  to  put 
the  end  of  the  banner-staff  into. 

When  the  cathedral  was  consecrated  in  1104,  some 
doubts,  it  appears,  were   entertained  regarding  the 

*  Accounts,  howcTer,  haye  been  preeerred  of  the  offerings  made 
at  the  altar  of  8t.  Cuthbert,  and  from  1378  to  1513,  they  do  not  ap- 
pear to  haye  amounted  to  aboye  £66,000  of  our  present  money  ;  in 


incorruptibility  of  St.  Guthbert.  Two  examinations 
were  in  consequence  made,,  and  according  to  the 
monkish  chroniclers,  the  body  was  found  perfect, 
clothed  with  skin  and  flesh,  and,  although  four  himdred 
and  seventeen  years  had  elapsed  since  its  interment, 
resembled  one  asleep  rather  than  dead.  The  first  in- 
vestigation was  made  privately,  at  midnight,  by  the 
monks  themselves,  "lest,"  says  Mr.  Baine,  "the  tale  of 
the  incorruptibility  of  their  saint  should,  during  the  re- 
moval of  his  remains  into  the  shrine,  which  was  to  take 
place  three  days  afterwards,  be  proved  to  be  a  fable."  A 
very  minute  account  of  their  proceedings,  on  this  oc- 
casion, is  upon  record ;  and  so  well  were  matters  ar- 
ranged, that,  in  the  second  and  final  examination,  in 
broad  day-light,  on  the  4th  September,  in  the  above 
year,  in  the  presence  of  Alexander,  King  of  Scotland, 
and  a  numerous  assemblage  of  church  dignituies, 
there  was  very  reluctantly  exhibited,  after  much  doubt 
and  delay  and  altercation,  a  figure  in  the  coffin  of  St. 
Cuthbert,  which  appeared  to  confirm  the  creed  of  the 
monks  ;  but  when  many  advanced  to  witness  more 
closely  the  reality  of  the  exhibition,  the  prior,  by  a 
grave  command,  compelled  them  to  retire  backwards, 
and  permitted  only  one  man,  an  ecclesiastic  of  his 
own  order,  to  touch  the  body  of  the  saint,  and  move 
some  of  his  joints.  Bishop  Flambard,  though  in 
Durham  at  the  time,  took  no  part  in  the  investigation, 
but  contented  himself  with  preaching  to  the  multitude 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  solemnity.  The  historians 
of  the  transaction  describe,  with  great  minuteness,  the 
coffins  in  which  the  body  was  enclosed,  the  robes  in 
which  it  was  clad,  and  the  various  ornaments  and  relics 
which  were  buried  along  with  it.  In  this  state  the 
coffin  of  St.  Cuthbert  was  placed  in  the  shrine,  upon  a 
bier  of  stone,  supported  by  nine  stone  pillars,  the 
gift  of  Alexander,  King  of  Scotland,  where  it  reposed 
till  the  year  1372,  when  John  Lord  Neville,  of  Baby,  the 
principal  contributor  to  the  Altar- Screen,  presented  to 
it  a  more  dignified  resting-place,  a  table  of  marble  and 
alabaster,  which  was  executed  in  London  at  a  cost  of 
£200.  In  the  meantime,  the  process  of  enrichment 
had  been  steadily  advancing.  Funds  had  been  estab- 
lished for  the  maintenance  of  lamps  to  bum  before 
the  shrine  day  and  night,  and  it  became  embellished 
with  presents  of  great  value,  * 

So  stood  the  shrine  until  the  arrival  of  Henry  the 
Eighth's  commissioners,  in   1 540,  when,  as  appears 

the  latter  part  of  this  period  the  saint  had  evidently  been  loosing  hit 
inflnence,  as,  in  the  year  1513,  the  box  was  found  empty,  so  that 
the  shrine  became  unprofitable,  and  eren  expensiye. 
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from  the  following  account,  chalice  and  jewelled  pix, 
and  crucifix,  and  image  of  gold  and  silver,  were  swept 
into  the  royal  treasury,  its  ornaments  defaced  and 
dismantled,  the  coffin  of  the  saint  broken  open,  and 
his  remains  eventually  buried  under  the  place  of  their 
former  exaltation : — 

The  shrine  of  St.  Guthbert  was  defaced  at  the  visi- 
tation held  at  Durham  for  demolishing  such  monu- 
ments, by  Dr.  Lee,  Dr.  Henley,  and  Mr.  Blithman,  in 
King  Henry  the  Eighth's  reign,  at  his  suppression  of 
religious  houses.  They  found  many  goodly  and 
valuable  jewels,  especially  one  precious  stone,  which 
was  of  value  sufficient  to  redeem  a  prince.  After  the 
spoil  of  ornaments  and  jewels,  they  approached  near 
to  his  body,  expecting  nothing  but  dust  and  ashes  ; 
but  perceiving  the  chest  he  lay  in  strongly  bound  with 
iron,  the  goldsmith,  with  a  smith's  great  fore-hammer, 
broke  it  open,  when  they  found  him  lying  whole,  un- 
corrupt,  with  his  face  bare,  and  his  beard  as  of  a  fort- 
night's growth,  and  aU  the  vestments  about  him  as 
he  was  accustomed  to  say  mass,  and  his  metwand  of 
gold  lying  by  him.  When  the  goldsmith  perceived  he 
had  broken  one  of  his  legs,  in  breaking  open  the 
chest,  he  was  sorely  troubled  at  it,  and  cried,  Alas  ! 
I  have  broken  one  of  his  legs  ;  which  Dr.  Henley 
hearing,  called  to  him,  and  bade  him  cast  down  his 
bones.  The  other  answered  he  could  not  get  them 
asunder,  for  the  sinews  and  the  skin  held  them  so  that 

*  An  account  of  the  yarious  circnmstances  attending  this  remark- 
able and  interesting  examination  has  been  giyen  by  the  Rey.  Mr. 
Kaine,  from  whose  able  work  we  extract  the  foUowing  particulars :~ 
On  the  opening  of  the  tomb  there  were  present,  the  Rev.  W.  N*. 
Darnell,  B.D. ;  the  Rev.  W.  S.  GiUy,  M.A. ;  the  Rev.  James  Raine, 
M.A. ;  Mr.  John  Leyboume,  deputy  receiver;  Mr.  Edward  Fair- 
dough,  clericus  operum ;  Mr.  Anthony  Tyler,  yerger ;  Mr.  Joplin, 
master  mason ;  with  Francis  Bulmer,  George  Fenwick,  and  Joseph 
Taylor,  masons ;  Ralph  Vasey,  Thomas  Blagdon,  Robert  Pearson, 
and  George  Herrin,  labourers ;  and  Peter  Dryden  and  William 
Elliot,  carpenters  and  makers  of  the  new  coffin.  On  Thursday, 
May  17,  IS27,  the  yault  was  opened;  The  blue  stone  was  found  to 
rest  upon  soil  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  in  thickness,  beneath  which 
was  a  large  slab  of  freestone  of  nearly  a  similar  size,  containing  upon 
its  lower  fru:e  the  name  of  Richard  Heswell,  a  monk,  who  is  known 
to  have  died  before  the  year  1446,  and  which  musthaye  been  removed, 
in  1542,  from  the  cemetery  garth  on  the  south  side  of  the  church, 
the  only  burial  place  of  the  monks,  to  serve  as  a  cover  to  the  vault 
below  it.  Its  surface  was  purposely  turned  downwards,  to  show  that 
it  was  converted  to  a  use  for  which  it  was  not  originally  intended.  In 
a  walled  grave,  beneath  this  stone,  of  the  form  of  a  parallelogram, 
appeared  a  chest  of  a  similar  shape  in  great  decay,  made  strong 
originally  by  rods  of  iron,  with  iron  rings  on  its  sides  and  ends. 
This  was  the  new  coffin  made  in  1542.  The  remains  of  an  earlier 
coffin  next  appeared,  probably  that  described  in  the  investigation  of 
1  ]  04,  as  covered  with  skins,  for  there  were  observed  upon  it  traces  of 
some  such  envelope.  In  connection  with  the  fragments  of  the  lid  of 
this  second  coffin  were  discovered,  towards  its  lower  extremity,  in  a 


they  would  not  separate.  Then  Dr.  Lee  stept  np  to 
see  if  it  were  so,  and,  taming  about,  spake  in  Latin  to 
Dr.  Henley,  that  he  was  entire;  though  Dr.  Henley, 
not  believing  his  words,  called  again  to  have  his  bones 
cast  down.  Dr.  Lee  answered,  if  you  will  not  believe 
me,  come  up  yourself  and  see  him.  Then  Dr.  Henley 
stept  up  to  him,  and  handled  him,  and  found  he  lay 
whole.  Then  he  commanded  them  to  take  him  down ; 
and  so  it  happened,  contrary  to  their  expectation,  that 
not  only  his  body  was  whole  and  uncorrupted,  but  the 
vestments  wherein  his  body  lay,  and  wherein  he  was 
accustomed  to  say  mass,  were  fresh,  safe,  and  not  con- 
sumed. Whereupon  the  visitors  commanded  him  to 
be  carried  into  the  revestry,  till  the  king's  pleasure 
concerning  him  was  further  known  ;  and  upon  the 
receipt  thereof,  the  prior  and  monks  buried  him 
in  the  ground  under  the  place  where  his  shrine  was 
exalted. 

The  bill  for  making  the  grave  of  St.  Guthbert,  after  it 
was  determined  to  bury  his  remains  within  the  shrine, 
in  1542,  is  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  dean  and 
chapter.  It  speaks  of  the  marble  stone  under  which  he 
was  interred,  and  other  particulars.  This  marble  stone 
was  disturbed  for  the  first  time,  after  a  lapse  of  nearly 
three  hundred  years,  on  Thursday,  May  17,  1827; 
and  such  discoveries  were  then  made  as  proved  that 
the  grave  which  it  covered  contained  the  reputed  re- 
mains of  the  sainted  patron  of  the  church  of  Durham.* 

confused  state,  numerous  human  hones,  some  of  them  those  of  chil- 
dren. These  were  probably  the  relics  preserved  in  the  shrine  at  the 
dissolution,  which  might  naturally  enough  have  been  enclosed  in  the 
new  coffin  prepared  for  the  saint  in  1542.  The  discovery  of  the 
remains  of  children  seems  to  warrant  this  supposition,  as  the  monks 
are  known  to  have  been  in  possession  of  bones  which  they  passed 
off  as  relics  of  children  slain  by  Herod.  After  these  bones  were 
removed,  a  third  coffin  presented  itself,  which,  although  in  great 
decay,  was  of  a  character  materially  different  from  those  already 
described.  The  character  and  decorations  of  this  third  chest 
proved  it  to  be  the  self-same  coffin  so  minutely  described  in  1104, 
and,  in  consequence,  the  identical  coffin  in  which  the  remains  of 
Cuthbert  were  placed  at  Lindisfame,  in  the  year  698.  Its  lid,  and 
sides,  and  bottom,  and  ends,  exhibited  rude  delineations,  in  lines 
carved  apparently  with  the  point  of  a  knife,  of  evangelists,  apostles, 
saints,  &c.,  and  tiie  inscriptions  in  connection  with  each  figure  were 
in  characters  used  at  the  time  of  St.  Cuthbert's  death,  and  of  a  period 
long  anterior  to  the  settlement  of  the  monks  at  Durham.  In  the 
lower  end  of  this  third  coffin,  and  apparently  originally  placed  beneath 
its  lid,  which  was  much  broken,  was  discovered  a  full-grown  skull 
in  a  somewhat  decayed  state.  This  was  probably  the  reputed  skull 
of  Oswald,  King  of  Northumberland,  the  only  human  relic  which 
was  suffered  by  the  investigators  of  1104  to  remain  in  the  coffin  of 

Cuthbert. 

When  the  fragments  of  the  lid,  and  sides,  and  end  of  this  last-men- 
tioned coffin  had  been  removed,  its  contents,  along  with  the  bottom 
on  which  they  rested,  were  raised  from  the  grave,  and  placed  by  its 
side — find  then  it  was  discovered  that  the  dark  dingy  mass  of  matter 
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The  stone  effigies  of  saints  and  bishops,  and  other 
memorials  of  ancient  times,  that  had  a  resting-place 
in  St.  Cuthbert's  shrine,  were  recently  removed ;  but 
the  grave-stone  of  St.  Cuthbert,  and  the  cavities  in 
the  adjoining  pavement,  which  are  said  to  have  been 
hollowed  out  by  the  feet  of  devotion,  still  remain. 

The  Nine  Altars. — The  chapel  of  the  Nine  Altars, 
from  whence  the  eastern  transept  derives  its  name,  is 
divided  into  seven  compartments ;  the  central  division, 
with  three  windows,  is  of  the  same  width  as  the  choir ; 

before  the  eyes  of  the  inyestigaton,  consisted  of  a  human  skeleton 
swathed  originally  in  robes  of  great  beauty,  but  most  of  them  in  great 
decay.  The  outer  envelope,  portions  of  which  were  found  adhering 
to  the  coffin,  had  apparently  been  of  linen ;  and  such  was  the  outer 
enyelope  in  which  Cuthbert  had  been  swathed  in  1104.  The  other 
robes  were  so  tattered,  and  torn,  and  confused,  that  the  exact  situa- 
tion of  each  could  not  be  ascertained ;  but  they  seemed  to  correspond 
with  the  general  description  of  those  in  which  the  saint  was  enveloped 
in  1104. 

Amid  these  decayed  robes  were  foimd  other  relics  of  greater  interest. 
1.  A  coarse  comb  of  ivory,  which  corresponds  most  minutely  with 
the  description  of  the  ivory  comb  found  and  left  in  the  coffin  in  1104. 
This  comb  had  been  fabricated  by  Elfred  the  sacrist,  about  the  year 
1022,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  cutting  the  hair  of  the  saint, 
which  was  reported  to  require  that  operation  periodically ;  and,  as 
often  as  it  was  performed,  a  portion  of  the  hair  which  was  removed 
was  exhibited  to  the  spectators  glittering  like  gold,  and  miraculously 
triumphing  over  the  fire  to  which  it  was  applied.  Will  it  be  be- 
lieved that  this  pretended  hair  was  in  very  reality  gold  wire  itself, 
a  quantity  of  which  was  found  in  connection  with  the  skuU  of  the 
skeleton  during  the  investigation  of  which  we  are  writing.  2.  A  small 
tablet  of  wood  covered  with  silver,  probably  the  silver  altar  spoken 
of  as  contained  in  the  coffin  in  1 104.  The  thin  covering  of  silver  was 
so  much  broken  during  its  removal,  that  a  few  letters  only  of  an  in- 
scription upon  its  surface  could  be  preserved.  The  tablet  of  wood, 
upon  which  the  plating  of  silver  had  been  laid,  had  apparently 
been  previously  used  in  its  unomamented  state  for  the  same  purpose 
of  an  altar,  as  it  also  contained  on  inscription  in  the  characters  of 
the  seventh  century,  proving  that  it  had  been  fabricated  in  honour 
of  St.  Peter.  3.  A  small  sacramental  burse,  of  the  size  of  an  actavo 
book,  made  of  fine  linen,  and  reduced  by  time  to  a  dusky  brown 
colour,  as  if  it  had  been  tanned.  4.  A  rich  stole,  woven  with 
flattened  threads  of  pure  gold,  and  ornamented  with  inlet  figures  in 
tapestry  work  of  prophets,  and  apostles,  and  evangelists,  with  the 
name  of  each  in  legible  letters  of  silk,  and  an  inscription  in  similar 
characters,  proving  thot  it  had  been  made  by  command  of  jElflsed, 
for  the  pious  Bishop  Frithestan,  6,  A  maniple  of  the  same  materials, 
similarly  ornamented,  and  containing  a  similar  historical  inscription. 
6.  A  girdle  and  two  bracelets,  woven  with  threads  of  pure  gold  and 
scarlet  silk ;  the  former  flattened  like  those  of  the  stole  and  maniple 
above  described.  7.  A  maniple  of  gold  and  scarlet  silk  of  the  most 
ingenious  and  ornamental  texture,  but  from  its  shape  and  character 
belonging  to  a  period  a  full  century  posterior  to  the  year  1104  ;  and, 
therefore,  placed  within  the  coffin  after  that  period.  8.  A  cross  of 
pure  gold,  as  has  been  ascertained  by  investigation,  found  upon  the 
breast-bone  of  the  skeleton,  slung  from  its  neck  by  a  cord  of  silk  and 
gold  thread  running  through  a  bright  loop  of. the  latter  material,  and 
set  with  fifty-three  stones,  apparently  garnets.  The  cross,  with  the 
stones,  weighs  fifteen  dwts.  twelve  grs. 

When  the  skeleton  of  the  saint  was  laid  bare,  the  bones,  although 
no  longer  connected  by  sinews  and  ligaments,  were  found  to  be  per- 
fect, and  smooth,  and  dry,  and  in  their  respective  places.    Those  of 
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and  the  side  compartments  are  divided  hy  stone  shafts, 
with  colmnns  of  Frosterly  marble,  connected  with 
the  piers  by  bands.  Nothing  is  positively  known  as 
to  whether  the  aisles  of  the  choir  terminated  in  apses, 
as  in  Lindisfame  church,  but  the  general  opinion  is, 
that  the  aisles  were  carried  round  the  apsidal  ending 
of  the  choir ;  that  the  east  wall  extended  to  where  the 
wall  of  the  Nine  Altars  now  stands ;  and  that  its  centre 
was  then,  as  now,  the  site  of  the  shrine  of  St.  Cuth- 
bert. 

the  right  arm  were  in  an  elevated  position,  as  if  giving  the  benedic- 
tion. The  length  which  they  occupied  upon  the  bottom  of  the  coffin 
measured  five  feet  eight  inches  from  the  extremity  of  the  skuU  to 
the  ancle.  The  ribs  and  bones  of  the  feet  had  fallen  from  their 
places.  A  portion  of  the  front  of  the  skull  was  faintly  marked  with 
a  tint  of  gold,  of  the  breadth  of  a  ribbon  or  fillet.  In  1104,  there 
was  observed  a  fillet  of  gold,  set  with  precious  stones,  upon  the  fore- 
head of  the  saint.  Portions  of  the  face-cloth,  which  at  that  time 
toot  not  permitted  to  he  raised,  were  also  discovered ;  and  two  round 
artificial  balls,  of  a  whitish  colour,  were  found  in  the  cavities  once 
occupied  by  the  eyes.  [An  engraving*of  the  skull,  from  a  drawing 
made  on  the  spot,  is  introduced,  and  strictly  corresponds  with  the 
description  of  the  skull  of  Cuthbert,  as  it  was  seen  through  the  cere- 
cloth in  1104.] 

The  result  of  this  investigation  proved  that  these  were  the  reputed 
remains  of  St.  Cuthbert,  and  that  the  story  of  his  incorruptibility 
was  the  invention  of  the  monks  of  Lindisfame.  With  the  exception 
of  the  bones  already  mentioned,  the  inner  coffin  appeared  to  have 
at  no  period  contained  animal  matter,  as  no  traces  of  flesh  and  blood 
were  found,  even  in  their  most  decomposed  state.  The  dust  and 
ashes,  in  connexion  with  the  skeleton,  were  those  of  the  various 
robes  in  which  it  had  been  dad  from  time  to  time,  to  give  it  the  bulk 
and  appearance  of  a  body  in  a  state  of  preservation ;  and,  still  further 
to  keep  up  that  appearance,  the  cavities  of  the  eyes  had  been  pur- 
posely stuffed  with  a  composition,  that  the  face-cloth,  which,  as  we 
have  already  stated,  was  not  suffered  to  be  raised  in  1104,  might  be 
fitly  supported,  and  exhibit  externally  the  form  of  eye-balls  below. 

The  bones  of  Cuthbert,  and  the  other  human  relics  found  in  his 
grave,  were  re-intcrred  the  same  evening,  in  a  new  coffin,  with  the 
various  fragments  of  the  two  external  coffins  already  mentioned,  and 
the  grave  was  closed  as  before.  Such  portions  of  Uie  inner  coffin  as 
were  preserved,  including  one  of  its  rings,  with  the  fragments  of  the 
silver  altar,  and  that  of  wood,  together  with  the  cross,  the  ivory 
comb,  the  stole,  the  two  maniples,  the  bracelets,  the  girdle,  the  gold 
wire  from  the  skull,  the  remains  of  the  five  outer  robes,  and  some  of 
the  rings  of  the  outer  coffin,  made  in  1642,  were  removed  into  the 
Manuscript  Closet  of  the  Library,  whtre  they  are  now  carefully  pre- 
served. 

The  year  after  the  Rev.  Mr.  Raine's  work,  on  the  opening  of  the 
tomb  of  St.  Cuthbert,  appeared,  Dr.  Lingard  published  a  tract^  entitled 
**  Remarks  on  the  St.  Cuthbert  of  the  Rev.  James  Raine.*'  The 
doctor  adduced  many  arguments  tending  to  prove  that  the  remains 
examined  in  1827  were  not  those  of  the  titular  saint  of  Durham. 
Li  1819,  the  Rev.  C.  Eyre,  catholic  priest  of  St.  Mary's,  Newcastle, 
published  a  History  of  St.  Cuthbert ;  and  in  that  part  of  the  work 
in  which  the  disinterment  of  the  remains  of  the  saint  is  alluded  to, 
Mr.  Eyre  advances  the  following,  in  corroboration  of  the  opinions  of 
Dr.  Lingard : — Much  has  been  said  and  written  of  a  supposed  dis- 
covery of  the  saint's  remains  in  the  year  1827,  but  it  is  very  far  from 
being  proved  that  those  were  the  bones  of  St.  Cuthbert.  One  thing 
the  reader  must  bear  in  mind,  that  the  grave  in  which  St.  Cuthbert 
was  buried  had  been  disturbed  between  the  years  1542  and  1827. 
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The  eastern  transept  had  its  origin  in  the  threatened 
fall  of  the  semicircular  end  of  the  choir.  An  attempt 
had  been  made  by  Bishop  Pudsey  to  erect  a  lady- 
chapel  at  this  end  of  the  church,  adjoining  the  feretory 
of  St.  Cuthbert.  He  had  brought  several  pillars  of 
marble  from  beyond  the  sea  to  adorn  it,  but  his  design 
was  frustrated  by  manifest  indications,  said  to  have 
been  given  by  the  saint,  of  his  aversion  to  the  proxi- 
mity of  female  worshippers.  Probably,  however,  a 
suitable  foundation  could  not  be  found  for  the  new 
building,  the  project  was  abandoned,  and  the  materials 
applied  to  the  building,  at  the  west  end,  of  the  beauti- 

In  1827,  an  opening  was  found  in  the  masonry,  at  the  end  of  the 
yaiilt,  filled  up  with  loose  stones  ;  a  fact  which  proyes  that  the  graye 
had  been  opened  previously  to  the  inyestigationin  1827.  It  is  stated 
that  the  bones  of  the  skeleton,  although  disjointed  and  detached  from 
each  other,  were  all  of  them  perfectly  whole ;  now,  it  has  already 
been  shown,  that  one  of  the  leg-bones  of  St.  Cuthbert  was  broken  on 
the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  his  tomb,  by  the  yisitors  appointed  by 
Henry  the  Eighth ;  so  that,  both  leg-bones  of  this  skeleton  being  found 
whole,  is  a  proof  that  it  was  not  the  skeleton  of  St.  Cuthbert. 

There  has  long  been  a  tradition  that  the  body  of  St.  Cuthbert  was 
remoyed  from  the  feretory  to  some  other  part  of  the  church.  The 
secret  of  his  present  resting-place  is  confided  successiyely  to  a  select 
number  of  the  English  Benedictine  monks,  who  have  in  their  pos- 
session a  plan  of  the  church,  on  which  the  exact  spot  is  marked  out. 
Scott  makes  a  beautiful  allusion  to  this  tradition  in  Marmian  :— 

"  There,  deep  in  Durham's  Gothic  shade. 
His  relica  are  in  secret  laid  : 

Bnt  none  mnj  Icnow  the  place, 
SaTe  of  his  holiest  serrants  three. 
Deep  sworn  to  solemn  aeerecj. 

Who  share  that  wond'rons  grace.** 

The  reader  must  not  forget  that  the  existence  of  this  tradition 
had  been  made  known  to  the  public  many  years  before  the  opening 
of  the  yault  in  1827.  Bishop  Milner,  in  a  paper  published  in  the 
Archmloffia,  in  1809,  describes  it  in  the  following  words : — **  We 
are  informed,"  says  he,  *'  that  some  of  the  monks  contriycd  to  steal 
away  the  body,  which  they  buried  in  a  priyate  place,  yet  so  as  to 
transmit  the  secret  to  some  of  their  successors,  to  be  communicated 
to  others  after  them,  so  long  as  Christianity  should  continue  to  be 
professed  in  Durham.  Thjia  much  I  can  say,  from  my  certain  know- 
ledge, that  there  are  always  three  gentlemen  of  the  Benedictine 
order,  who  profess  to  know  the  identical  spot  at  Durham  where  the 
body  of  St.  Cuthbert  rests,  and  who,  as  one  of  them  dies,  choose 
another  to  whom  they  impart  the  secret." 

The  iUustrious  historian  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  (y.  ii.,  p.  80) 
also  speaks  to  this  effect: — **lliere  is  a  tradition  to  which  for- 
merly much  credit  was  paid,  that  the  monks,  before  their  ejection, 
had  substituted,  by  way  of  precaution,  the  body  of  some  other  person 
for  that  of  St.  Cuthbert,  and  had  buried  the  latter  in  a  distant  part  of 
the  church ;  and  the  English  Benedictine  monks  still  prcscryc  with 
secrecy  an  ancient  plan  of  the  building,  in  which  the  spot  supposed 
to  be  the  present  resting-place  of  the  body  is  distinctly  marked." 

By  making  further  enquiries  into  the  history  of  this  tradition,  the 
Rey.  Mr.  Eyre  says,  that  he  has  ascertained,  from  one  of  the  Bene- 
dictines in  possession  of  the  secret — First,  that  it  was  not  confined 
to  three  of  the  body,  but  knovra  by  more.  Secondly,  that  the  tradi- 
tions they  possess  are  verbal,  as  well  as  a  plan  of  the  cathedral,  and 
the  two  entirely  coincide :  the  original  plan,  on  paper,  is  in  a  very 
decayed  state.    Thirdly,  that  they  do  not  hold  this  secret  on  oath. 

In  tho  first  place,  looking  at  the  question  on  its  natural  merits, 


ful  and  unique  chapel,  known  by  the   name  of  the 
Galilee. 

In  consequence  of  the  extensive  and  increasing 
fractures  in  the  circular  end  of  the  cathedral,  which 
seems  also  to  have  affected  the  vaulting  of  the  apse, 
Prior  Melsonby,  having  the  erection  of  this  chapel 
in  contemplation,  obtained  an  indulgence  from  the 
Bishop  of  Ely,  remitting  thirty  days  of  enjoined  pen* 
ance  to  all  who  should  aid  in  its  erection,  by  gifts 
or  otherwise.  Notwithstanding  the  extent  of  this 
indulgence,  forty  years  elapsed  before  the  building  was 
completed. 

would  the  catholic  canons  have  wished  to  preserye  from  violation  the 
remains  of  their  patron  saint  ?  Our  opinion  is,  decidedly,  that  they 
would.  Their  foundation  charter,  dated  May  12,  1541,  made  them 
members  of  the  new  chapter ;  and  the  same  men  who  had  only  been 
simple  monks  under  Hugh  Whitehead,  as  prior,  became  prebendaries 
under  the  same  man  as  dean.  They  still  kept  up  the  same  reyerence 
as  had  eyer  been  entertained  in  their  church  for  St.  Cuthbert.  They 
knew  well  his  dying  wish,  that  his  bones  should  neyer  be  allowed  to 
fall  into  hostile  hands ;  they  knew  that  at  interyals,  during  one 
himdred  and  twenty-four  years,  their  predecessors  had  journeyed 
oyer  hill  and  dale  to  keep  his  body  safe  from  the  hand  of  the  spoiler  ; 
and  they  had  just  seen  his  shrine  yiolated  by  the  commissioners,  its 
treasures  stolen  away,  and  the  body  treated  with  indignity.  They 
would  naturally  dread  a  second  yisitation  of  the  kind,  and  the  signs 
of  the  times  were  not  promising ;  they  would  doubtless  wish  to  con- 
ceal his  remains  from  the  spoiler  and  the  schismatic.  But,  in  the 
second  place,  on  the  supposition  of  such  haying  been  their  wish,  had 
they  the  means  of  carrying  it  into  execution  ?  Could  they  haye  re- 
moyed and  concealed  the  body  ?  The  question  is  more  easily  answered 
in  the  affirmatiye  than  the  former.  Though  the  prior  and  monks  of 
Durham  were  depriyed  of  their  possessions  on  the  31st  December, 
1540,  yet  many  of  the  same  men  were  restored  as  members  of  the 
newly-foimded  chapter.  The  foundation  charter  made  Hugh  White- 
head, late  prior,  dean ;  Koger  Watson,  the  terrarius  of  the  monastery, 
canon  of  the  second  stall ;  Thomas  Sparke,  the  chamberlain,  canon 
of  the  third  stall ;  Stephen  Marley,  the  sub-prior,  canon  of  the  sixth ; 
Robert  Bennet,  the  bursar,  canon  of  the  eleyenth ;  and  WilHam 
Watson,  the  feretrar  (».  «.,  the  yery  man  who  had  the  care  of  St. 
Cuthbert's  body  and  shrine  before  the  dissolution)  was  made  canon 
of  the  twelfth  stall.  Surely  these  men  had  it  in  their  power  to  re- 
move the  body  of  St.  Cuthbert  to  any  part  of  the  cathedral  they 
might  wish.  That  this  could  readily  haye  been  done  must  be  allowed 
by  any  one  at  all  conyersant  with  the  history  of  the  times,  which 
tells  us  how  it  fared  with  Durham  Abbey  in  those  days. 

In  recording  his  opinion,  the  writer  states  his  conyiction  that  the 
coffin  found  in  1827  was  the  original  coffin  of  St.  Cuthbert ;  that  the 
skeleton  found  was  not  that  of  the  saint ;  that  the  body  of  St.  Cuth- 
bert was  remoyed  by  the  men  who  had  been  Benedictine  monks 
though  at  the  time  they  passed  under  the  name  of  secular  canons  | 
that  this  remoyal  took  place  probably  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Mary,  at  any  rate  between  the  year  1642  and  1668  ;  that  it  is  yery 
possible  that,  at  the  time  they  remoyed  the  body,  they  erected  the 
screen  round  the  feretory,  in  order  to  disguise  the  remoyal ;  and  that 
the  body  was  remoyed  in  the  linen  cloth  that  was  missing  at  the  in- 
yestigation  of  1827. 

Mr.  Eyre  concludes,  by  expressing  a  belief  "  that  the  remains  of 
St.  Cuthbert  are  in  safe  keeping  in  another  pan  of  the  church,"  and 
adds,  "  that  there  is  a  traditio<that^this  secret  will  be  disclosed  when 
England  again  becomes  catholic,  and  the  cathedral  shall  again  revert 
to  catholic  hands." 
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The  chapel  of  the  Nine  Altars  is  a  most  interesting 
specimen  of  early  English  architecture,  not  more  to  be 
admired  for  the  majestic  effect  of  its  clustering  columns 
and  vaulted  roof,  than  for  the  exquisite  perfection  of 
some  of  its  minor  details.  It  measures  one  hundred 
and  thirty-four  feet  from  north  to  south,  and  thirty- 
eight  feet  from  east  to  west,  and  is  entered  by  gates 
leading  from  the  side-aisles  of  the  choir,  from  which 
several  steps  descend  into  this  chapel.  Under  each 
tier  of  windows,*  a  gallery  runs  the  whole  length  of  the 
transept.  The  pilasters,  from  whence  rise  the  groins 
of  the  roof,  are  of  an  angular  projection,  light  and 
elegant,  and  consist  of  clusters  of  small  circular 
columns,  alternately  of  black  marble  and  white  free- 
stone, belted  in  two  places  with  a  triple  roll.  Addi- 
tional interest  is  also  attaclied  to  this  portion  of  the 
building,  from  its  containing  the  remains  of  the  titular 
saint,  o'er  whose  tomb  not  even  the  shrine  of  St. 
Thomas  &  Becket  could  outblaze  in  wealth,  splendour, 
or  reverence.  Here  came  Canute,  Alexander  of  Scot- 
land, even  the  fierce  Norman  conquerer — ^pilgrims  and 
countless  multitudes — all  seeking  the  benefit  of  the 
saint's  intercession.  There  were  formerly  nine  altars  t 
in  this  portion  of  the  building ;  hence  its  name.  Each 
of  these  altars  had  its  screen  and  tester  of  wainscot, 
ornamented  with  branches,  flowers,  and  other  imagery 
work,  in  paint  and  gilding;  and  to  some  of  them  were 
attached  an  almery  in  the  masonry  of  the  wall,  in  which 
were  kept  vestments  and  ornaments.  Bread  and  wine 
were  served  daily  by  the  sacrist  to  the  officiating  monks, 
from  an  almery  or  closet  adjoining  to  the  south  door. 
A  frame  of  iron  work  of  nine  branches,  supporting 
nine  crescents,  or  lamps  of  earthenware,  gave  light  to 
the  Nine  Altars  and  the  shrines,  from  one  end  of  the 
year  to  the  other,  during  the  hours  of  darkness. 

The  Bishop's  Throne. — On  the  south  side  of  the 
choir  is  the  Bishop's  Throne.  It  was  built  by  Bishop 
Hatfield  for  the  double  purpose  of  an  episcopal  seat 
and  a  canopy  over  the  tomb  which  he  prepared  to  re- 
ceive his  remains.  It  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  de- 
corated work.  The  lower  portion,  or  canopy  of  the 
tomb,  projects  into  the  choir,  and  an  ascent  of  steps 
at  its  eastern  extremity  gives  access  to  the  bishop's 

*  In  June,  1848,  the  design  of  the  stained  glass,  intended  to  supersede 
the  plain  glass  which  occupied  the  three  lancets  in  the  central  com- 
partment in  the  Nine  Altars  was  determined  upon.  The  committee 
decided  that  the  glass  of  the  Five  Sisters,  at  York,  should  be  copied, 
and  the  execution  entrusted  to  Hr.  Wailes,  of  Newcastle.  Con- 
siderable difference  of  opinion  existed  asto  the  propriety  of  selecting 
glass  of  a  richer  character,  and  containing  a  series  of  subjects  selected 
£rom  sacred  or  ecclesiastical  history.  The  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee, however,  decided  in  favour  of  the  design  in  York  cathedral. 


seat  at  the  top,  over  which  is  a  large  and  richly  orna- 
mented canopy,  forming  the  centre  of  the  screen- 
work,  which  fills  up  the  space  between  the  great  Nor- 
man piers  and  their  semicircular  arch  overhead.  The 
arch  of  the  canopy  of  the  tomb  is  segmental,  the 
tracery  cusps  of  which  were  formerly  terminated  with 
angels,  as  may  be  seen  on  the  south  side.  In  the 
hollow  mouldings  of  the  arch  is  inserted  at  intervals 
the  flat  four-leaved  flower,  which  is  a  common  orna- 
ment of  the  decorated  style,  and  which  predominates 
as  an  enrichment  of  the  other  parts  of  the  work  now 
described.  The  interior  of  the  canopy  is  richly 
groined  with  numerous  intersecting  ribs  and  elabor- 
ately sculptured  bosses.  The  front  is  adorned  with 
trefoil-headed  ogee  arched  panels  with  crockets  and 
finials,  between  which  are  small  buttresses,  sculptured 
with  alternate  shields  and  flowers,  with  triangular 
cocketed  heads,  terminating  in  pinnacles.  Within  the 
arches  of  this  panelling,  which  is  richly  diapered, 
were  brackets  for  the  support  of  statues.  Some  of  the 
brackets  are  remaining.  The  lower  division  of  the 
screen-work  above,  on  each  side  of  the  canopy  of  the 
bishop's  seat,  is  square-headed,  with  decorated  tracery. 
Above  this  are  open  canopied  niches,  with  crocketed 
pinnacles  and  finials  carried  up  to  the  height  of  the 
Norman  arch.  The  central  niche,  over  the  bishop's 
seat,  as  well  as  the  others,  were  originally  occupied  by 
curiously  sculptured  figures.  Bishop  Hatfield's  coat 
of  arms,  azure  a  chevron  or  between  three  lions 
rampant  argent,  is  scattered,  with  great  profusion, 
among  the  decorations  of  the  throne.  The  rich  paint- 
ing and  gilding  with  which  not  only  these  shields, 
but  all  the  tomb,  with  its  canopy  and  screen-work, 
once  glowed,  has  been  partially  brought  to  light,  by 
the  careful  abrasion  of  the  many  co.ats  of  whitewash 
under  which  they  were  hidden.  The  arms  on  the  door- 
way are  those  of  Lord  Crewe.  The  throne  is  ascended 
by  fourteen  steps.  There  is  perhaps  no  church  in 
Christendom  where  a  bishop  has  ever  obtained  so 
great  an  external  elevation  above  his  presbyters. 

An  English  priest,  of  the  Romish  communion, 
remarks,  ''  the  seat  of  the  bishop  in  the  ancient  and 
patriarchal  churches  of  Rome   is  raised  very  little 

t  The  Nine  Altars  were  all,  except  one,  of  a  double  dedication. 
That  in  the  centre,  beneath  the  circular  window,  was  dedicated  to 
St.  Cuthbert  and  St.  Bede ;  the  next  on  the  south,  to  St.  Thomas  & 
Becket  and  St.  Catherine ;  the  third,  to  St.  John  the  Baptist  and  St. 
Margaret ;  and  the  fourth,  to  St.  Andrew  and  St.  Mary  Magdalen. 
That  adjoining  the  centre  one  on  the  north  belonged  to  St.  Martin 
and  St.  Edmund ;  the  second,  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul ;  the  third, 
to  St.  Aldan  oad  St.  Helen ;  and  the  last,  to  St.  Michael  the  Arch- 
angel. 
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above  the  clergy.  The  episcopal  chair  continued, 
however,  to  rise  till  it  acquired  the  name,  the  elevation, 
and  more  than  the  usual  splendour  of  a  throne.  It 
appears  to  have  reached  its  acme,  not  in  Rome,  as  the 
reader  may  naturally  imagine,  but  in  the  cathedral  of 
Durham,  where  tiie  Lord  Bishop  sits  enthroned  in  far 
more  than  papal  eminence,  and  looks  down  upon  the 
choir,  the  congregation,  and  the  pulpit."  There  was  a 
small  altar  attached  to  the  tomb,  prepared  by  the 
bishop,  for  a  monk  to  say  mass  for  his  soul;*  this  was 
on  the  left  of  the  tomb,  where  one  of  the  Norman 
shafts  was  cut  away  to  make  room  for  it.  The  tomb  is 
thus  described  by  Mr.  Carter  :  — "  This  beautiful 
statue  has  fortunately  been  preserved  in  a  nearly  per- 
fect state  to  this  time,  a  few  of  the  most  prominent 
parts  having  only  suffered.  The  bishop  is  habited'  in 
his  episcopal  dress,  richly  adorned  with  sculpture, 
painting,  and  gilding,  in  imitation  of  embroidery. 
The  outer  garment  is  tiie  chasuble,  in  its  ancient 
ample  form,  and  much  ornamented.  On  his  hands 
are  the  episcopal  gloves,  embroidered  on  the  back  ; 
on  his  left  arm  is  the  maniple.  Beneath  the  chasuble 
is  the  linen  alb  or  surplice ;  and  under  that  appears 
another  garment  or  tunic,  on  which  are  richly  em- 
broidered three  shields  of  arms.  On  the  central  shield 
are  the  arms  of  England ;  on  the  two  lateral  ones  t^e 
bishop's  own  coat.     The  honour  of  bearing  the  arms 

*  The  bishop,  on  his  death-bed,  honoured  with  his  goods  the  church, 
the  prior,  and  convent  of  Durham,  and  also  gave  to  the  church  *'  one 
thorn  of  the  crown  which  Christ  had  on  his  head  on  the  day  of  his 
Passion,  which  he  had  received  as  a  gift  from  King  Edward  11." 

t  During  the  month  of  Oct.  1847,  a  number  of  workmen  were  en- 
gaged to  restore  such  portions  of  the  intersecting  arches  and  columns, 
extending  round  the  interior  of  the  cathedral,  as  had  suffered  injury 
either  firom  decay  or  violence.  In  the  progress  of  this  restoration, 
they  found  it  necessary  to  replace  the  shaft  of  a  column  which  had 
been  entirely  removed.  It  was  situated  on  the  south-western  corner 
of  the  south  transept,  close  upon  the  entrance  of  the  great  staircase, 
leading  to  the  top  of  the  middle  tower.  They  speedily  became  aware  of 
the  existence  of  a  large  hoUow  space  within  the  thickness  of  the  wall ; 
and  on  opening  out  the  hollow,  they  discovered  a  fire-place  and  its 
chimney,  both  of  considerable  magnitude.  The  fire-place  opened 
into  the  transept  at  thi^  spot  above  designated.  The  chimney  had 
found  its  way  into  the  cloister ;  its  external  aperture  being  carefully 
walled  up,  leaving  nothing  visible  to  mark  its  existence. 

Two  questions  arise — of  what  age  is  this  structured — and  what 
purpose  was  it  intended  to  serve  i  It  is  doubtless  of  great  antiquity ; 
not  so  old,  it  may  be  concluded,  as  the  original  structure  of  the  tran- 
sept itself;  for,  as  has  been  mentioned,  one  of  the  Norman  pillars  had 
been  cut  away  so  as  to  admit  of  the  formation  of  the  fire-place  in  the 
thickness  of  the  waU ;  yet,  it  is  assuredly  of  very  early  date,  as  its 
masonry  indicates.  When  the  present  cloisters  were  formed  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifteenth  century,  provision  was  made  for  the  wants  of 
this  structure ;  for  a  portion  of  the  inner  wood- work  of  the  roof  yet  re- 
maining shews  the  spot  through  which  the  chimney  had  formerly 
passed,  so  as  to  be  carried  up  to  the  external  roof  of  the  cloister.    It 


of  England  in  this  manner  seems  a  proof  of  the  high 
estimation  in  which  this  magnanimous  prelate  was 
held  by  his  sovereign,  and  perhaps  might  have  been 
granted  to  him  in  consequence  of  the  distinguished 
part  he  bore  in  the  signal  battle  of  Neville's  Cross. 
The  feet  of  the  bishop  are  covered  with  rich  em- 
broidered shoes,  and  on  his  head  is  the  mitre,  of  its 
ancient  low  form." 

Modern  Stoves. — ^After  the  removal  of  the  screen 
which  separated  the  chancel  from  the  nave — the  choir, 
or  that  portion  of  the  sacred  edifice  which  is  occupied 
by  the  congregation,  was  exposed  to  a  considerable 
degree  of  cold;  and  to  obviate  this  inconvenience,  a 
number  of  metal  stoves  of  modem  construction  were 
introduced,  t  They  are  placed  along  the  north  and 
south  aisles,  the  aisles  of  the  choir,  and  in  the  eastern 
transept. 

The  West  Windows. — Through  the  liberality  of 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  the  west  end  of  the  cathedral 
is  now  enriched  with  two  very  beautiful  windows.  That 
at  the  end  of  the  north  aisle,  by  Willement,  represents 
St.  Cuthbert.  The  artist  has  introduced  in  the  centre 
a  figure  of  St.  Cuthb«rt,  full  size,  with  his  usual  symbol 
in  his  hand,  viz.,  the  head  of  St.  Oswald.  The  saint 
is  clad  in  eucharistic  dress,  with  the  pastoral  staff  in  his 
hand,  and  the  mitre  on  his  head,  standing  within  a 
Bomanesque  trefoil  and  canopy,  supported  on  pillars, 

seems  evident,  therefore,  that  the  fire-place  continuedin  operation  from 
a  period  nearly  contemporary  with  the  building  of  the  transept  in  the 
Norman  period,  until  the  completion  of  the  cloister  in  the  15th  century. 
There  is  nothing  either  external  or  internal  to  warrant  a  conjecture 
as  to  the  time  when  it  was  walled  up.  There  was  more  difficulty  in 
ascertaining  the  purpose  to  which  this  apparatus  was  applied.  The 
well-known  feelhig  of  reverence  for  sacred  places,  which  prevailed 
during  the  middle  ages,  prevent  us  from  supposing  fbr  a  moment  that 
it  was  intended  for  the  ordinary  purpose  of  warmth,  or  comfort,  or 
convenience,  or  had  reference  to  domestic  arrangements.  We  know, 
indeed,  from  the  accurate  and  minute  church  notes  respecting  the 
early  state  of  the  Cathedral  of  Durham  (which,  from  internal  evidence, 
were  composed  before  the  reformation),  that  only  one  fixe  was  allowed 
within  the  precincts  for  the  use  of  the  inmates.  It  seems  probable, 
therefore,  that  this  present  fire-place  was  intended  to  serve  some 
purpose  sacred  rather  than  secular,  but  what  this  may  have  beeD  is 
a  question  for  those  skiUed  in  the  architecture  and  the  ecclesiastical 
usages  of  the  middle  ages.  It  is  suggested  that  it  may  possibly  have 
been  used  for  the  preparation  of  the  wafers,  or  oblates,  as  they  were 
called,  which  were  employed  in  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Eucharist. 
We  have  no  distinct  proof  to  show  that  these  oblates  were  prepared 
within  the  church,  but  we  have  abundant  evidence  that  they  were 
made  under  the  immediate  superintendence,  perhaps  by  the  hands,  of 
the  priesthood.  One  of  thd  Saxon  ecclesiastical  laws  has  the  foUow- 
ing  passage,  addressed  to  the  priests  of  the  time: — **  We  conmiand 
that  the  oblates,  which  in  the  holy  mysteries  ye  offer  unto  God,  ye 
bake  yourselves,  or  your  servants  in  your  sight ;"  and  that  this  opera- 
tion should  be  conducted  ui  the  church,  seems  only  the  natural 
carrying  out  of  the  same  feeling. 
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numing  right  and  left  of  the  figure  of  the  same  cha- 
racter. The  whole  is  let  into  a  blue  ground,  cut  up 
by  bright  golden  lines  into  diamond  quarries,  with  an 
enamelled  Cuthbert  cross  in  each.  Underneath  the 
main  figure  is  inserted  a  medallion,  representing  the 
mission  of  King  Egfrid  to  Fame,  to  induce  the  saint 
to  quit  his  retirement,  and  imdertake  the  duties  of 
the  episcopal  office  at  Lindisfame.  An  appropriate 
border  is  introduced,  and  the  arms  of  the  donor, 
quartered  with  those  of  the  see,  are  on  one  side  of  the 
medallion,  and  the  St.  Cuthbert's  cross  on  the  other. 
Within  the  border,  on  each  side  of  the  window,  are 
introduced,  in  large  Saxon  letters,  the  words  "  Sanctus 
Cuthbert." 

The  corresponding  aperture,  at  the  end  of  the  south 
aisle,  contains  a  large  central  figure,  by  Wailes,  of 
the  venerable  Bede  as  a  doctor,  and  without  an 
aureole.  He  is  clad  in  a  flowing  alb,  without  a  cin- 
gulum,  of  the  palatinate  purple,  with  a  beautiful 
pattern,  upon  it.  He  holds  in  his  hands  a  book,  a  pen, 
and  a  portable  inkstand.  In  a  large  medallion  below 
is  a  representation  of  his  ordination,  by  John  of 
Hexhasn,  and  above  is  his  death.  In  two  large  three- 
quarter  medallions  on  either  side,  that  on  the  right 
represents  the  saint  receiving  instructions  from  Bene- 
dict Biscop,  and  that  on  the  left  the  perfected  scholar 
composing  his  history.  Four  smaller  three-quarter 
medallions,  with  other  emblems,  are  introduced.  The 
whole  of  these,  as  also  the  central  figure  of  the  saint, 
rest  upon  a  crimson  ground,  whilst  the  great  mass  of 
the  window  is  of  the  very  richest  blue,  in  small  seg- 
ments of  a  circle,  enamalled  and  relieved  by  small 
crimson  trefoils  filling  the  concavities. 

The  Galilee. — The  Galilee,  or  St.  Mary's  chapel, 
is,  as  has  been  observed,  at  the  west  end  of  the 
cathedral,  resting  upon  a  solid  rock,  and  erected  by 
Bishop  Pudsey  1164-97,  Its  style  is  an  exceedingly 
interesting  specimen  of  very  late  Norman,  bordering 
upon  early  English,  and  yet  it  is  unlike  either  style ; 
for,  in  the  repetition  of  the  arches,  and  their  masterly 
decoration,  there  is,  says  Billings,  something  which 
almost  leads  us  to  believe  we  are  in  a  Moorish  building. 

The  form  of  the  chapel  is  parallelogram,  seventy- 
six  feet  from  north  to  south,  forty-seven  from  east  to 
west,  and  may  be  described  as  consisting  of  a  nave 
with  double  aisles  on  each  side.  The  piers  and  arches 
by  which  they  are  formed  are  uniform.  In  their 
original  state  the  piers  were  not  clustered,  but  pre- 
sented two  detached  marble  columns,  with  early  Eng- 
lish bases  and  capitals,  the  latter  united  under  one 
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abacus,  supporting  Norman  arches,  enriched  both,  on 
their  faces  and  soffits  with  the  zig-zag  ornament. 
The  shafts  of  stone,  which  transformed  them  into 
clustered  piers,  were  added  by  Cardinal  Langley,  who, 
having  heightened  all  the  wall,  was  probably  afraid 
lest  the  superincumbent  weight  should  prove  too  much 
to  be  supported  by  those  slender  columns. 

Previous  to  Cardinal  Langley's  alterations,  several 
changes  had  been  made  in  the  fabric,  as  left  by  Pudsey. 
The  north  and  south  wall,  if  not  entirely  rebuilt  at  a 
later  period,  received,  at  all  events,  windows  of  early 
decorated  character,  as  did  also  the  western  extremi- 
ties of  the  two  outermost  aisles,  on  the  north  and 
south.  As  left  by  its  founder,  it  must  have  been  prin- 
cipally lighted  from  the  west  by  Norman  windows. 
The  present  roof,  and  the  three  great  perpendicular 
western  windows,  are  all  the  work  of  Cardinal  Langley. 
The  early  decorated  southern  windows  have  been  care- 
fully restored  within  the  last  few  years.  A  stone 
bench  extends  itself  under  the  windows,  on  the  north, 
west,  and  south  sides.  Below  the  great  west  window 
of  the  nave  stood  *'  a  fair  iron  pulpit,  with  bars  of  iron 
for  one  to  hold  them  by  going  up  the  steps  into  the 
pulpit,  where  one  of  the  monks  preached  every  holiday 
and  Sunday,  at  one  in  the  afternoon." 

The  original  entrance  to  the  chapel  was  from  the 
north,  so  that  women  needed  not  to  come  within  the 
gates  of  the  church  ;  but  the  door  was  closed  in 
Bishop  Langley's  time.  The  great  western  doorway 
of  the  cathedral,  which  formed  a  communication  with 
the  Galilee,  was  also  closed  by  the  same  prelate,  and 
two  new  entrances  opposite  the  aisles  were  opened. 
Under  the  arch  of  the  great  western  door-way  was  the 
chantry  and  altar  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The  altar- 
stone  of  blue  marble,  with  its  five  crosses,  yet  remains ; 
but  the  door-way,  closed  by  the  bishop,  has  recently 
been  opened,  and  the  screen-work  of  the  altar,  which 
had  stood  within  the  recess  of  the  arch  since  the  days 
of  Langley,  has  consequently  been  removed .  Cardinal 
Langley  prepared  a  tomb  for  himself  in  front  of  the 
altar,  near  to  the  shrine  of  the  venerable  Bede.  It  is 
of  blue  marble,  projecting  into  the  nave  of  the  chapel, 
and  seven  marble  steps  form  the  ascent  to  the  altar. 

After  a  long  period  of  desecration,  the  Galilee  was 
fitted  up  with  moveable  benches ;  and  on  Easter  Sun- 
day, 1828,  an  evening  service  during  the  s«ummer 
months  was  commenced,  which,  from  Easter  to  Michael- 
mas, has  been  continued  in  each  succeeding  year. 

Staircases  and   Passages  op  Communication. — 
The  Norman  architects,  says  Billings,  provided  com- 
T  3 
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plete  and  conYenient  access  to  all  the  upper  parts  of 
their  buildings,  and  their  successors  who  built  the  Nine 
Altars  were  equally  careful;  in  fact,  the  communication 
with  tha  different  portions,  imtil  the  erection  of  the 
great  north  window  of  the  Nine  Altars,  was  perfect;  but 
its  insertion  and  subsequent  alterations — that  is  to  say, 
the  introduction  of  the  large  windows  of  the  north 
and  south  transept  interfered  much  with  the  clere- 
story passages,  and  alterations  made  during  the 
great  repairs,  besides  cutting  off  many  of  the  pas- 
sages, have  rendered  the  means  of  access  generally 
less  perfect. 

There  are  six  great  staircases,  i.e,,  two  at  the  western 
towers,  two  in  the  transept,  and  two  in  the  chapel  of 
the  Nine  Altars.  Those  of  the  transept  rise  without 
diminution  to  the  roofs,  and  those  of  the  Nine  Altars 
to  the  clerestory  of  the  south  end.  At  this  point 
they  terminate,  and  smaller  staircases  lead  to  the 
clerestory  on  the  west  side.  Those  of  the  western 
towers  become  gradually  smaller  upwards,  from  the 
open  arcade,  above  the  nave  clerestory,  to  their  ter- 
mination at  the  roofs.  All  the  Norman  staircases  are 
laid  upon  a  continuous  yaulting  of  rubble-work,  which, 
in  those  of  the  transept,  is  carefully  plastered,  but 
in  the  western  towers  is  left  rough,  with  the  marks  of 
its  rudely  constructed  centering.  Those  of  the  Nine 
Altars  are  built  with  the  steps  of  single  stones,  one 
end  forming  the  newell,  and  the  other  resting  in  the 
wall.  In  addition  to  this  there  is  a  continuous  string- 
course against  the  wall,  taking  the  form  of  the  steps, 
by  way  of  support,  which  has  an  excellent  effect,  in- 
dependent of  its  use. 

Ancient  builders  often  finished  with  as  much  care 
the  unseen  as  well  as  the  visible  portions;  and  the 
various  staircases  are  remarkable  instances  of  the  dif- 
ferent modes  adopted  by  the  Norman  and  later  archi- 
tects ;  for  the  former  kept  the  exterior  regular,  by 
erecting  them  within  the  block  of  the  plan,  and  the 
latter  rendered  the  interior  uniform  by  erecting  them 
without,  thus  answering  the  double  purpose  of  stair- 
case and  buttress. 


«  The  bones  of  the  yenerable  Bede  were  stolen  from  Jarrow  about 
the  year  1022,  by  Elfrid  the  sacrist;  and,  after  being  preserved  in  the 
coflBn  of  St.  Cuthbert,  they  were  removed,  in  1370,  at  the  solicitation 
of  a  monk  named  Richard  of  Barnard  Castle,  and  deposited  in  a  hand- 
some shrine  in  the  Qalilee.  At  the  Reformation,  this  shrine  was 
defiaused,  and  the  bones  were  buried  in  the  ground  on  which  it  had 
stood,  and  covered  by  a  large  stone.  In  the  course  of  the  year  1830, 
the  tomb  was  examined  about  the  surface,  and  a  few  abbey  pieces  and 
other  coins  were  discovered,  when  the  stone  was  carefiiUy  replaced. 
On  May  27  (the  day  of  Bede' s  anniversary),  1831,  the  sepulchre  was 


Public  Admission. — ^Before  closing  our  account  of 
the  interior  of  the  cathedral,  it  may  not  be  irrelative  to 
add,  that  the  sacred  edifice  is  open  for  the  admission  of 
the  public,  free  of  charge,  for  several  hours  each  day.  At 
the  time  when  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  directed  to  the  subject  of  the  fees  charged  to  the 
public  for  admission  to  cathedral  churches,  the  Dean  of 
Durham,  in  August  1845,  addressed  the  following  note 
to  Joseph  Hume,  Esq.,  M.P.: — "The  Dean  of  Durham 
presents  his  compliments  to  Mr.  Hume,  and  begs  to 
inform  him  that  the  cathedral  of  Durham  has  been 
opened  to  the  public  for  several  hours  a-day,  for  the 
last  four  years,  without  payment  being  required  from 
any  one ;  and  the  dean  is  happy  to  add,  that  not  one 
instance  of  misconduct  on  the  part  of  any  one  of  the 
numerous  visitors  has  come  to  his  knowledge." 

Monuments. — ^In  describing  the  monuments  erected 
to  commemorate  departed  worth,  that  to  the  memory 
of  the  venerable  Bede  naturally  first  claims  attention. 
The  last  resting-place  of  the  pious  historian  is  in  the 
Galilee  chapel,  and  the  spot  is  indicated  by  a  slab  of 
blue  marble,  forming  part  of  the  pavement.  A  recent 
traveller,  in  describing  the  tomb  of  Bede,  thus  ex- 
presses himself : — "  But  what  tomb  is  that  that  looks 
so  simple,  yet  so  conspicuous  an  object  in  this  ancient 
place  ?     Bead  that  inscription  on  its  surface — 

"Ha.C  SUlfT  nr  fossa  BeDJB  VBNBBABnJS  0S8A." 

O  !  'tis  the  tomb  of  Bede  !  It  is  a  treasure  worthy  of 
the  place,  and  a  place  worthy  of  the  treasure.  If  any 
spot  should  be  honoured  with  his  death,  besides  his 
beloved  Jarrow,  whence  kings,  nor  popes,  nor  promises 
of  highest  allurement  could  draw  him  during  life, 
surely  no  place  were  fitter  than  this.  The  precious 
shrine  of  gold  and  silver  and  jewels,  with  which  Hugh 
Pudsey  marked  his  profound  reverence  for  the  mom- 
ing-star  of  British  literature,  has  long  vanished ;  but 
the  fame  of  Bede  is  a  spiritual  shrine,  hidden  from  sor- 
did spirits,  and  inviolable  to  greedy  hands,  yet  cover- 
ing the  littie  heap  of  his  remains — a  tabernacle  of 
light.*  Here  too  lies,  as  near  to  him  as  possible, 
his  ardent  admirer,  Richard  of  Barnard  Castle,     Here 


again  opened,  in  the  presence  of  W.  S.  GiUy,  A.M.,  subdean;  Thomas 
Gisbome,  A.M.,  residentiary;  James  Raine,  A.M.,  Ubrarian;  William 
Jopling,  mason ;  Francis  Bulmer,  George  Heron,  Kalph  Stockley, 
Robert  Carr,  and  Henry  Carr ;  and,  after  finding  a  few  more  abbey 
pieces  on  their  course  downwards,  the  workmen,  at  the  depth  of  about 
three  feet  from  the  leyel  of  the  floor,  came  in  contact  witii  a  number 
of  human  bones,  which,  though  incomplete,  had  been  arranged  in 
their  respectiye  places  in  a  coffin  of  about  six  feet  in  length,  -which 
was  in  a  yery  decomposed  state.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  graTe, 
and  apparently  in  the  place  which  the  right  hand  would  have  occu- 
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rests,  too,  Bishop  Langley^*  who,  in  the  finest  taste  of 
his  time,  the  fifteenth  century,  added  light  and  finish 
to  the  architectural  richness  of  this  chapel.  We  need 
not  say  more.  He  who  would  have  a  full  idea  of  what 
the  Galilee  is,  and  what  it  contains,  must  see  it.'' 

In  the  nave,  near  the  southern  door  of  the  Galilee, 
is  a  monument  of  modem  date,  erected  to  the  memory 
of  Sir  George  Wheler^\  who  was  buried  in  the  Galilee, 
and,  at  his  own  desire,  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
remains  of  the  venerable  Bede.  Proceeding  up  the 
nave,  we  come  to  the  tombs  of  the  Nevilles.  Several 
members  of  this  powerful  and  princely  family  rest 
within  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  cathedral.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  the  monuments  erected  to  com- 
memorate the  greatness  of  these  representatives  of 
the  feudal  barons  were  sadly  disfigured  by  the  puritans ; 
yet  enough  still  remains  to  show  how  beautiful  they 
must  have  been  before  suffering  from  the  zeal  of  the 
barbarous  disciples  of  Knox.  The  tomb  of  John 
Lord  Neville^  and  his  wife  Maud,  daughter  of  Henry 
Lord  Percy,  is  an  altar-tomb,  the  sides  of  which  are 
filled  with  a  series  of  canopied  niches,  each  having 
been  tenanted  by  its  separate  figure  of  priest,  or 
soldier,  or  holy  nun,  many  of  which  are  still  remaining. 
The  alabaster  effigies  of  the  lordly  Neville  and  his 
high-bom  dame,  who  lay  recumbent  on  the  top,  are 
so  shattered  and  broken  as  scarcely  to  retain  the 
semblance  of  the  hiunan  form.  John  Lord  Neville, 
to  whose  memory  the  tomb  was  erected,  filled  many 
offices  of  the  highest  tmst  and  honour.  To  this  warlike 
baron  is  to  be  mainly  attributed  the  building  of  the 
splendid  pile  of  Eaby.  He  died  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
in  1888.  Near  to  this  tomb,  in  the  southern  aisle, 
is  the  monumental  slab  of  Robert  Neville,  Bishop  of 
Durham ;  it  is  of  blue  marble,  and  the  outline  of  the 
brass  which  once  adorned  it  is  distinctly  visible.  This 
prelate  was  the  fourth  son  of  Balph  Earl  of  Westmore- 
land, by  Joan  of  Lancaster,  sister  of  Henry  IV.,  and 
consequently  nephew  to  the  then  reigning  sovereign. 
Advancing  a  pace  or  two  eastward,  on  the  same  side 


picdif  raised  for  the  benediction,  was  discovered  a  massy  ring  of  iron, 
plated  with  a  thick  coat  of  gold,  and  containing  upon  a  boss  the  de- 
vice of  a  cinquefoil,  a  common  ornament  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution. 
It  was  lined  internally  with  one  or  two  folds  of  thick  woollen  cloth, 
as  if  to  fit  it  to  its  situation ;  but  no  remains  of  the  hand  were  there. 
This  ring,  with  all  the  coins  found  in  the  graye,  were  placed  in  the 
library;  and  the  bones,  with  a  memorial  upon  parchment  of  the 
particulars  of  the  exhumation,  were  re-interred  in  a  box  of  oak 
covered  with  lead.  The  upper  slab  of  the  tomb  was  carefiiUy  re- 
placed, and  upon  it  was  engraved  the  inscription  in  the  text. 

•  Cardinal  Langley's  tomb  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  raised  floor 
of  the  chantry  which  he  founded.    The  only  portion  which  has  re- 


of  the  nave,  is  another  altar-tomb,  also  sacred  to  a 
Neville,  and  commemorated  the  first  layman  whose 
bones  were  permitted  to  rest  within  the  limits  of  the 
cathedral.  Ralph  Lord  Neville,  the  victor  of  Neville's 
Cross,  was  the  person  thus  distinguished.  As  an 
acknowledgment  of  his  gallant  services  in  that  battle, 
this  privilege  of  sepulture  was  in  all  probability  ac* 
corded.  His  tomb  is  now  bare  of  every  ornament, 
defaced  by  the  hand  of  the  spoiler,  except  the  bold 
projecting  mouldings.  The  shapeless  and  broken 
fragments,  which  rest  on  its  upper  slab,  were  once 
the  effigies  of  the  Lord  Neville  and  his  wife  Alice. 
Ralph  Lord  Neville  died  in  1867. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  nave  is  a  modem  altar- 
tomb,  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  James  Britton, 
D.D.,  formerly  head  master  of  the  grammar  school  of 
Durham.  The  figure  is  in  a  half  recumbent  medita- 
tive  posture,  clad  in  cleiical  robes,  the  drapery  of 
which  is  well  executed.  In  the  southern  transept 
there  is  a  monument  of  Bishop  Barrington,  from  the 
classical  chisel  of  Chantry,  in  the  attitude  of  kneeling, 
conveying  the  expression  of  much  reverence  and 
humility.  Between  two  of  the  pillars  in  the  north 
transept  stands  a  monument  by  Hickman,  in  the 
style  of  the  decorated  period  of  our  church  architec- 
ture, to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  John  Carr,  M.A.,  who, 
for  twenty-two  years,  presided  over  Durham  gram- 
mar school,  and  was,  a  few  months  previous  to  his 
death,  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  then 
newly  founded  university.  At  the  south  end  of  the 
north  transept  is  a  large  marble  cenotaph  to  the 
memory  of  Mr.  Woodifield,  receiver  to  the  dean  and 
chapter.  Passing  Bishop  Hatfield's  tomb  in  the 
southern  aisle  of  the  choir,  already  described,  we 
again  enter  the  chapel  of  the  Nine  Altars ;  and  the 
spot  in  which  were  interred  the  remains  of  the  power- 
ful prelate,  Anthony  Beck,  is  indicated  by  a  humble 
slab  of  blue  marble,  forming  part  of  the  pavement. 
Hard  by  the  tomb  of  this  princely  prelate  stands  the 
montmient  of  the  last  of  his  successors,  in  whom  were 

ceived  any  adornment  is  the  head  of  the  tomb  on  which  three  shields 
of  his  arms  are  carred  in  bold  and  strong  relief.  He  repaired  the 
beautiful  western  chapel  of  the  Galilee,  and  joined  with  the  prior 
and  conyent  in  completing  the  structure  of  the  cathedral  cloisters. 
He  buUt  the  whole  of  the  old  gaol,  with  its  massy  gateway,  and  he 
founded  the  schools  on  the  Palace-green,  the  one  for  grammar,  the 
other  for  plain  song.  He  was  a  benefactor  to  the  public  libraries  of 
Cambridge  and  Oxford,  and  to  those  of  Durham  House,  in  Oxford, 
St  Mary's  of  Leicester,  and  the  CoUege  of  Manchester.  He  was 
buried  in  the  Galilee,  by  his  own  desire,  expressed  in  his  wiU. 

t  A  notice  of  this  enterprising  traveUer  and  interestLng  author  wiU 
be  found  in  page  264. 
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centred  those  palatine  powers  which,  in  the  person 
of  Beck,  were  extended  to  their  utmost  limits — ^it  is 
that  of  Bishop  Van  Mildert  This  monument  was 
erected  by  public  subscription.  It  is  a  sitting  figure 
of  colossal  size,  from  the  studio  of  Gibson.  Enough 
has  already  been  said  of  the  spot  where  rests  the 
remains  of  St.  Cuthbert;  and  we  now  proceed  to 
notice  some  of  the  sepulchral  memorials  in  the  grave- 
yard outside. 

The  cemetery,  or  centry  garth,  which  was  the  burial 
place  of  the  monks,  was  at  the  east  end  of  the  church, 
extending  towards  the  chapter-house,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  choir:  no  monuments,  however,  remain.  On 
the  north  side  of  the  cathedral  is  the  present  cemetery, 
and  irregularly  arranged  are  numerous  ancient  grave- 
stones, some  of  which  are  of  an  interesting  character. 
Here  were  interred  the  learned  Dr,  Basire^  Chris- 
topher Mickleton^  compiler  of  the  MSS.  which  bears 
his  name,  and  who  died  August  26,  1669;  also  several 
of  the  Nevilles  and  Lumleys ;  but,  in  1694,  Bishop 
Matthew  granted  a  licence  to  Lord  John  Lumley  to 
remove  the  bones  of  his  male  ancestors  from  their 
place  of  sepulture,  near  the  north  door  of  the  cathedral, 
to  the  church  of  Chester-le-street.  Amongst  the 
most  interesting  of  the  monuments  remaining  is  an 
altar-tomb,  erected  to  the  memory  of  Robert  Dodsley, 
author  of  the  Economy  of  Human  Life,  and  bearing 
the  following  inscription : — 

"  If  you  have  any  .respect  for  uncommon  industry 
and  merit,  regard  this  place,  in  which  are  interred  the 
remains  of  Mr.  Robert  Dodsley,  who,  as  an  author, 

*  This  ingeoious  poet  and  dramatist  was  bom  of  parents  in  humble 
life,  at  Mansfield,  in  Nottinghamshire,  in  1703.  He  was  apprenticed 
to  a  stocking* weaver,  but  left  that  laborious  employment  for  menial 
seryitude.  Becoming  footman  to  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Lowther,  he  pub- 
lished, by  subscription,  a  volume  of  poems,  entitled  *<  The  Muse  in 
Livery,"  which  attracted  public  favour,  less  from  its  intrinsic  merit, 
than  from  the  situation  of  the  author.  His  next  effort  was  **  The 
Toy^shop,"  a  dramatic  satire  on  the  fashionable  follies  of  the  time. 
Pope  was  induced  to  patronize  this  piece,  and,  through  his  influence, 
it  was  brought  upon  Uie  stage  in  1735.  It  had  so  much  success,  that 
Podsley  was  enabled,  by  means  of  his  profits  as  an  author,  to  set  up 
a  bookseller's  shop  in  Fall-Mall,  which  ultimately  proved  a  very 
prosperous  concern.  Proceeding  in  his  literary  career,  he  wrote  the 
^arce  of  "  The  King  and  the  Miller  of  Mansfield,*'  founded  on  an 
old  baUad,  which  succeeded  so  well  that  he  produced  a  sequel  to  it, 
called  <*  Sir  John  Cockle  at  Court."  In  1741,  he  brought  out  a 
musical  piece,  entitled  *'The  Blind  Beggar  of  Bethnal  Green ;"  and, 
in  1745,  he  made  an  attempt  to  introduce  on  the  stage  a  new  species 
of  pantomime,  in  <*  Hex  et  Pontifcx."  A  Loyal  Masque,  in  honour  of 
the  peace  of  Aix-la-ChapeUe,  appeared  in  1749.  His  next  work  was 
'*  Economy  of  Human  Life,"  a  well-known  collection  of  moral  maxims. 
He  wrote  a  tragedy,  entitled  '*  Cleone,"  which  had  some  success  on 
the  stage,  but  possesses  no  extraordinary  merit.  A  selection  of 
fables  in  prose,  with  an  ingenious  '*  Essay  on  Fable"  prefixed,  was 
one  of  his  latest  productions.    Having  acquired  a  competent  fortune, 


raised  himself  much  ahove  what  could  have  been  ex- 
pected from  one  in  his  rank  of  life,  and  without  learned 
education ;  and  who,  as  a  man,  was  scarce  exceeded 
by  any,  in  integrity  of  heart,  and  purity  of  manners, 
and  conversation.  He  left  this  life  for  a  better,  Sept 
23,  1764,  in  the  61st  year  of  his  age.** 

This  epitaph  was  written  by  his  friend,  Joseph 
Spence,  M.A.,  author  of  the  Polymetis,  at  whose  pre- 
bendal  house  Dodsley  died.* 

THE  ABBEY  BUILDINGS. 

The  Cloister. — The  building  of  the  cloister,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  cathedral,  is  a  quadrangle  of  one 
hundred  and  forty-five  feet,  having  eleven  windows  on 
each  front.  The  windows  were  anciently  glazed,  but 
are  now  open  ;  they  were  restored  during  the  latter 
part  of  ttxe  last  century,  but  their  original  character 
was  almost  wholly  altered.  Until  the  present  cloister 
was  erected,  it  was  supposed  that  there  was  merely  a 
temporary  covering  of  wood.  The  bmlding  now  under 
notice  cost  £838  ;  it  was  commenced  at  the  time  of 
Lord  Neville,  and  finished  by  Cardinal  Langley  in 
1498:  the  north  side  was  then  glazed,  and  opposite 
every  compartment  of  the  windows  was  a  pew  or 
carrel  richly  carved,  and  each  contained  a  desk  for 
the  use  of  the  monks  in  their  studies.  Opposite  these, 
against  the  cathedral  wall,  stood  certain  great  alme- 
ries  of  wainscot,  containing  their  books,  as  well  the 
old-written  doctors  of  the  church  as  other  profane 
authors.  The  windows  on  the  east  side  were  of 
painted  glass,  pourtraying  the  story  and  miracles  of 

by  hiB  double  occupation  of  author  and  bookseller,  lie  retired  from 
business  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  exertions.  He  died  at  Durham,  at 
the  house  of  his  Mend,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Spence,  prebendary  of  the 
seventh  stall.  Besides  his  original  works,  he  has  the  credit  of  having 
planned  "The  Preceptor ;"  the  "  CoUection  of  Old  Plays,"  12  vols. 
12mo. ;  and  the  "  Collection  of  Poems  by  different  Hands,"  6  vols. 

12mo. — Biog,  Brit, ^Who,  in  his  youth,  has  not  read  and  re-read 

*<  The  Economy  of  Human  life,"  and  faithfully  held  it  to  be  the 
work  of  some  holy  Brahmin,  as  it  professed  to  be^  How  many 
miniature  copies  of  that  little  volume  are  there  still  scattered  about 
in  country  houses,  and  in  the  drawers  of  pious  ladies,  old  and 
yoimg,  and  of  pious  and  poetical  boys  to  boot!  Dodsley  was 
bom  of  poor  parents  at  Mansfield.  Many  and  many  times  have  I 
passed  that  house  (now  a  public-house,  bearing  the  sign  of  the  "  Brown 
Cow"),  and  looked  on  it  with  reverence,  as  the  birth-place  of  Robert 
Dodsley ;  and  here  I  found  him  lying  \  I  honour  now  the  terminus  of 
his  career,  as  I  honoured,  years  ago,  the  spot  of  its  commencement ; 
for  Robert  Dodsley  was  a  genuine  poet  and  an  honest  man.  Dodsley 
was  not  only  the  writer  but  the  publisher  of  great  works.  He  was 
the  proteg6  and  ftiend  of  Pope,  and  his  shop  was  the  resort  of  the 
wits  and  literati  of  the  time.  Spence,  the  author  of  "  Polymetis," 
was  much  attached  to  him.  He  persuaded  him,  in  the  decline  of 
life,  to  quit  London  and  come  hither  (Durham),  where  he  himself 
had  a  prebend.  Here  he  died,  and  Spence  placed  the  inscription  on 
his  tomb.^Hoteitt, 
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St.  Cathbert,  the  whole  of  which  was  destroyed  by 
dean  Home.  On  the  south  side>  against  the  door  of 
the  abbey,  was  a  stone  bench,  extending  to  the  fratery 
door.  Here,  every  Maunday  Thursday,  each  monk  wash- 
ed the  feet  of  a  boy,  and  then  gave  him  thirty  pence  in 
money,  seven  red  herrings,  three  loaves  of  bread,  and 
a  wafer  cake,  besides  drink.  On  the  same  day  the 
prior  washed  the  feet  of  eighteen  poor  men,  and,  after 
kissing  them,  gave  to  each  the  same  presents  as  he 
had  given  to  the  boy.  By  the  treasury  door,  on  the 
west  side,  was  a  fine  stall,  where  the  novices  were 
taught;  and  their  master  had  a  pretty  seat  of  wainscot 
on  the  south  side  of  the  door,  opposite  the  stall  where 
the  novices  studied.  In  the  centre  of  the  cloister- 
square  was  an  octagonal  building,  surmounted  by  a 
dove  cot,  and  within  it  a  kver  or  conduit,  where  the 
monks  washed  themselves,  and  on  each  side  of  the 
fratery  door  was  an  almery  for  their  towels.  The 
octagonal  basin  still  remains ;  the  stone,  or  marble, 
was  brought  from  the  river  Tees,  near  Eggleston,  and 
the  abbot  of  that  place  received  for  it  twenty  shillings 
as  purchase-money.  Adjoining  the  east  side  of  the 
conduit  door  hung  a  bell,  to  call  the  monks,  at  eleven 
o'clock,  to  come  and  wash  before  dinner.  The  roof 
of  the  cloister  is  of  Irish  oak,  ornamented,  particularly 
in  the  east  walk,  with  shields  of  the  arms  of  various 
illustrious  personages,  patrons  of  the  church,  blazoned 
in  colours,  but  from  exposure  to  the  air  greatly  defaced. 
In  the  north  aisle,  a  meredian  line  was  carved  upon 
the  floor,  in  1829,  by  the  Kev.  John  Carr,  M.A., 
and  W.  L.  Wharton,  Esq.  .  The  Norman  portal,  which 
opens  into  the   cathedral  at  the   east  end   of  this 

*  At  the  anniTersary  meeting  of  the  Newcastle  Society  of  Anti- 
quarieB,  held  on  the  6th  February,  1834,  the  Ber.  James  Raine,  M.A., 
gaye  the  following  eloquent  description  of  this  important  depository 
of  the  records  of  the  bishopric : — "  The  treasury — a  treasury,  in- 
deed," says  he,  "  of  stores  so  varied,  that  I  find  it  no  easy  matter  to 
give  even  a  brief  outline  of  its  contents.  I  think  of  an  unbroken 
series  of  royal  charters,  with  perfect  seals,  extending  from  the  time 
of  William  the  Conqueror  to  Henry  VIII.,  consisting  of  not  merely 
one  such  document  under  each  reign,  but  of  many ;  of  a  similar  series 
of  deeds  and  seals  (splendid  in  execution),  of  archbishops  of  York 
and  bishops  of  Durham,  for  the  same  period  ;  of  deeds  and  seals  of 
almost  every  see  and  monastery,  not  only  in  England,  but  in  Scot- 
land and  Ireland ;  and  of  an  immense  mass  of  documents  proceeding 
from  laymen  of  every  rank,  from  the  prince  to  the  peasant,  during  the 
five  first  centuries  after  the  Conquest.  Of  this  latter  class,  many  ap- 
pear to  have  been  deposited  here,  as  in  a  place  of  safe  custody,  during 
the  wars  between  the  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster:  Their  owners, 
doubtless,  died  on  the  field  of  battle,  during  that  long  and  memorable 
period  of  internal  strife,  and  for  some  reason  or  other  they  were  never 
reclaimed.  There  is  also  a  box  of  very  valuable  original  letters, 
chiefiy  during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  many  of  them 
from  kings  or  members  of  the  royal  family ;  some  of  them  upon 
matters  of  general  interest ;  and  to  most  of  them  copies  of  the  answers 
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alley,  is  particularly  rich  in  its  decoration.  In  the 
western  aisle  of  the  cloister  is  stiU  the  treasury  of  the 
church,  entered  hy  a  small  pointed  doorway^  This 
alley  also  contains  the  song  school,  and  vestries  for 
the  minor  canons  and  choristers.  The  school  and 
vestries  are  all  part  of  a  large  vaulted  hall,  which 
formerly  occupied  all  the  space  from  the  treasury 
to  the  south-western  comer  of  the  cloister,  where  its 
original  doorway  continues  in  use.  This  was  the 
common  house  of  the  monks,  where  they  had  freedom 
of  conversation  with  each  other,  and  was  the' only 
apartment  in  the  monastery  (except  those  of  the  prior 
and  great  officers  of  the  house)  where  the  indulgence  of 
a  fire  was  permitted.  Over  the  common  house  and  the 
treasury  is  the  dormitory.  The  south  alley  was  origin- 
ally occupied  hy  the  firater  house,  or  feretory  of  the 
monastery.  It  is  now  the  chapter  library,  and  adjoin- 
ing the  eastern  side  of  the  cloister  is  the  chapter  house. 
The  Treasury. — ^In  the  western  aisle  of  the  cloister 
is  the  treasury  of  the  church,  which  is  entered  by  a 
«,dl  potaW  door....  ^i^^.  iu  proc»d,  L 
same  state  as  before  the  dissolution.  In  it  are  de- 
posited the  charters,  yearly  account  rolls,  and  other 
records  of  the  church,  from  the  period  of  its  founda- 
tion in  1093.  They  are  preserved  with  the  utmost 
care,  and  many  of  the  charters  relate  to  several  of  the 
most  important  families  of  the  bishopric.  We  know 
of  no  other  repository  in  which  there  is  so  numerous  a 
collection  of  papal  bulls,  and  royal,  archiepiscopal,  and 
episcopal  charters;  and  there  is  perhaps  no  other 
place  in  the  kingdom  which  contains  so  many  splendid 
seals  of  all  ranks  of  men  and  monasteries.* 

are  preserved.  I  need  not  enlarge  upon  the  light  which  such  docu- 
ments as  those  I  have  been  enumerating  must  of  necessity  cast,  not 
only  upon  the  private  history  of  individuals  of  name  and  fame,  but 
upon  the  public  history  of  the  kingdom.  To  the  northern  topo- 
grapher they  present  axi  inexhaustible  mine  of  precious  stores  ;  and 
to  the  public  historian — ^to  the  inquirer  into  our  ancient  manners, 
and  customs,  and  laws — ^they  can  supply  abundant  matter,  not  less 
new  than  valuable.  It  is  from  this  repository,  most  liberally  thrown 
open  to  him,  that  Mr.  Surtees  has  enriched  his  History  of  Durham, 
with  matter  to  which  he  was  the  first  topographer  who  ever  enjoyed 
an  unlimited  access.  From  this  repository  are  engraved  all  the 
splendid  seals  with  which  that  book  is  embellished  ;  and  the  guar- 
dians of  these  treasures  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  their 
names  will  go  down  to  posterity  in  close  connection  with  the  most 
magnificent  si>ecimens  of  county  topography  of  which  England  can 
boast,  and  of  which  they  have  been  the  chief  promoters.  But  with 
the  treasury  I  have  not  yet  done.  Here  is  also  preserved  an  immense 
collection  of  yearly  rolls  of  receipts  and  expenses,  not  only  of  the 
more  important  functionaries  of  the  convent,  from  a  period  anterior 
to  the  year  1300,  but  of  all  its  inferior  officers,  including  annual  re- 
turns of  a  similar  nature,  from  all  the  cells  scattered  over  the  north 
of  England,  which  were  accountable  to  Durham  as  the  mother  church. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  accuracy  vrith  which  these  documents  are. 
z  3 
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Dean  and  Chapter  Libbaiiy. — This  important  and 
necessary  appendage  to  the  cathedral  is  not  unworthy 
of  the  learned  and  wealthy  body  to  which  it  belongs, 
neither  will  it  suffer  by  comparison  with  any  similar 
library  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  situated  on  the  south 
side  of  the  cloister,  and  owes  it  origin,  in  its  present 
form,  to  dean  Sudbury^  by  whom  it  was  established 
shortly  after  the  restoration,  in  the  large  hall  which 
was,  in  catholic  times,  the  refectory  or  frater-house  of 
the  monastery*  It  is  entered  from  the  south  alley  of 
the  cloister  by  a  door  of  debased  or  semi-classic  detail, 
and  the  apartment  is  spacious  and  lofty,  measuring 
more  than  one  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  of  propor- 
tionate width.  The  room  is  well  lighted  by  a  range 
of  tall  mullioned  windows  on  each  side,  and  is  wain- 
scotted  with  oak  to  the  level  of  the  window  sills;  cases 
for  the  books  of  the  same  material  are  arranged  along 
the  walls,  projecting  into  the  room,  forming  a  series 
of  recesses,  with  seats  and  desks  between  each.  Its 
walls  are  adorned  by  portraits  of  dean  Sudbury,  Sir 
George  Wheler,  bishops  Chandler  and  Butler,  Dr. 
Cowper,  Queen  Mary,  &c.  Several  Roman  altars  and 
tablets  are  arranged  round  the  room,  which  have  been 
discovered  in  different  parts  of  the  bishopric.  The 
library  consists  of  upwards  of  eight  thousand  volumes, 
about  six  hundred  of  which  are  MSS.,  and  the  munifi- 
cence of  the  bishop,*  and  the  dean  and  chapter,  are 
yearly  adding  to  its  stores.  There  are  three  catalogues 
of  the  printed  books  ;  the  first  was  compiled  in  the 
time  of  Charles  the  second,  in  one  folio  volume  ;  the 
second  is  a  folio  on  vellum,  prepared  during  the  epis- 
copacy of  Bishop  Cosin,  and  the  third  is  the  catalogue 
now  in  use,  accurately  arranged  in  alphabetical  order 
by  the  present  librarian,  the  Rev.  James  Raine,  M.A. 
Of  the  manuscripts,  five  hundred  and  twenty  are  all 
that  remain  of  the  ancient  library,  whose  foundation 
was  coeval  with  that  of  the  cathedral  itself,  and  whose 

drawn  up ;  and  certainly  nothing  can  exceed  tlie  minute  and  valu- 
able information  -which  they  afford,  whether  in  a  statistical  or  philo- 
logical point  of  view.  Setting  aside  the  interest  which  they  are  cap- 
able of  exciting  in  the  mind,  by  letting  us  at  once  into  all  the  private 
history  and  amusements  of  the  most  opulent  and  dignified  body  of 
ecclesiastics  in  the  kingdom,  for  the  long  period  of  two  centuries 
and  a-half  before  the  Reformation,  they  furnish  us  not  only  with  the 
price  of  com  and  cattle,  and  the  leading  conveniences  and  necessaries 
of  Ufe,  but  they  descend  to  the  cost  of  even  the  most  trifling  articles. 
80  minute  are  they  in  their  statements,  that  I  could  undertake  to 
ascertain  from  them  not  only  the  price  of  an  ox  or  a  bushel  of  com, 
but  the  cost  of  any  one  article  of  domestic  consumption,  however 
apparently  trifling,  in  any  given  year  of  the  period  over  which  they 
extend.  I  have  spoken  of  the  philological  infomoiation  which  these 
rolls  afford,  and  upon  this  point  I  must  for  a  moment  dwell.  They 
profess  to  be  kept  in  Latin,  and  so  they  are ;  but  in  almost  every  line, 


treasures  were  augmented  with  the  power  and  influence 
of  the  church  of  Durham.  Upon  the  suppression  of 
the  monasteries  many  of  the  books  which  belonged 
the  library  were  removed  by  royal  command,  and  are 
now  to  be  found  in  the  British  Museum ;  the  most 
valuable  of  these  appears  to  have  been  St.  Guthbert*s 
copy  of  the  gospels.  Thomas  Rud,  sometime  libra- 
rian, compiled  an  accurate  catalogue  of  the  manuscripts, 
which  has  been  ably  edited  by  the  present  librarian ; 
the  appendix  of  manuscripts,  purchased  by  the  dean 
and  chapter  since  Mr.  Rud  compiled  his  catalogue, 
is  entirely  from  the  careful  pen  of  Mr.  Raine,  and 
renders  this  folio  a  most  useful  companion  to  the 
library.  The  books  are  well  arranged  upon  shelves  of 
easy  access,  and  all  in  excellent  preservation;  and  with 

proper  regulations,  to  any  resident  in  the  city.  The 
manuscripts  are  deposited  in  two  closets  on  each  side 
of  the  lower  end  of  the  library ;  in  that  on  the  left 
hand  are  preserved  the  precious  stores,  which,  for  the 
most  part,  have  descended  &om  the  prior  and  convent 
to  their  present  successors.  Amongst  these  are  many 
splendid  specimens  of  caligraphy,  and  the  pages  of 
many  of  them  are  resplendent  with  the  bright  colours 
and  gilding  which  the  monastic  scribes  of  old  knew  so 
well  how  to  apply  to  the  embellishment  of  their  service- 
books  and  copies  of  holy  scriptures.  Pudsey's  bible, 
in  four  large  volumes,  is  a  magnificent  example.  The 
fragments  of  the  robes  of  St.  Cuthbert,  and  other  relics 
which  have  already  been  described,  are  kept  in  this 
closet  within  a  glass  case.  The  closet  on  the  opposite 
side  is  also  appropriated  to  the  reception  of  manu- 
scripts, which  chiefly  consist  of  the  voluminous  col- 
lections of  Dr.  Hunter,  Rendall,  and  Allan,  towards 
the  illustration  of  the  history  of  the  county.  It  also 
contains  a  large  collection  of  music,  the  legacy  of  Mr. 
Falle,  a  prebendary,  and  the  coins  collected  by  Sir 

especially  under  the  head  of  disbursements,  there  is  such  an  ad- 
mixture of  the  genuine  English  words  and  phrases  of  their  day,  used 
apparently  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  expressing  in  Latin 
those  words  and  phrases  (in  many  instances  peculiar  to  the  north), 
that  their  yalue  becomes  enhanced  in  a  twofold  degree,  by  the  light 
which  they  throw  upon  our  mother  tongue,  at  a  time  when  there  is 
a  great  lack  of  such  sterling  information.  I  have  already  brought 
to  light  from  this  repository,  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  chapter, 
the  account  rolls  of  the  priory  of  Holy  Island.  Those  of  the  Proctor 
of  Norham,  and  the  officers  of  the  monastery  of  Coldingham,  are 
now  engaging  my  attention ;  and  to  all  of  these  I  confidently  refer 
for  the  truth  of  my  statements." 

*  The  Bishop  of  Durham,  in  the  early  part  of  1851,  purchased  the 
manuscripts  and  other  biographical  collections  of  the  late  Sir  Cuth- 
bert Sharp,  consisting  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  volumes, 
and  presented  them  to  this  library. 
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George  Wheler,  in  his  travels  in  the  east.  In  a  closet 
with  glass  doors,  which  faces  the  entrance,  are  pre- 
served the  copes*  belonging  to  the  chnrch ;  they  were 
used  in  the  cathedral  of  Durham  at  the  administration 
of  the  holy  communion  within  the  last  eighty  years  ; 
and  Bishop  Warburton,  who  held  a  prebendal  stall 
until  his  death  in  1779,  was  the  first  who  laid  them 
aside. 

The  Chapter  House. — This  noble  building,  ad- 
joining the  east  side  of  the  cloister,  when  in  its  original 
state,  before  being  desecrated  by  modem  improvements 
in  1799,  was,  in  the  Norman  style  of  architecture,  con- 
sidered without  a  rival  in  the  kingdom.  It  was  built 
by  Bishop  Bufus,  when  the  Norman  style  had  reached 
its  perfection ;  it  measured  internally  about  80  feet  in 
length,  37  in  breadth,  and  about  45  in  height,  the  east 
end  being  circular.  The  interior  was  decorated  with 
Norman  columns  and  intersecting  arches.  Against 
the  eastern  wall  stood  an  ancient  stone  chair,  in  which 
the  bishops  of  the  see  from  Carilepho  to  Barrington 
had  been  successively  installed.  The  roof  was  ele- 
gantly groined,  and  the  floor  rich  with  inscriptions. 
There  was  a  large  perpendicular  window  of  stained 
glass  at  the  east  end,  above  the  doorway  and  tracery, 
with  stained  glass  in  the  east  windows.  In  1799,  the 
building  was  voted  to  be  too  large,  and  doomed  to 
destruction,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  make  a  com- 
fortable room.  Accordingly,  a  man  was  suspended  by 
tackle  above  the  groining,  and  knocked  out  the  key- 
stones, when  the  whole  fell  and  crushed  the  paved 
floor,  rich  with  grave-stones  and  brasses  of  the  bishops 
and  priors,  not  one  of  the  inscriptions  of  which  had 
been  copied  or  preserved  in  any  form.  The  eastern 
portion,  forty  feet  in  length,  was  then  pulled  down,  and 
a  wall,  with  common  sash  windows,  built  across  the 
remainder.  The  western  door  and  windows  were  then 
blocked  up,  and  a  plaster  ceiling  added.  Two  door- 
ways, cut  through  the  north  wall,  completed  the  im- 
provement. Nothing  whatever  remains  of  the  east 
end  but  three  of  the  caryatides  or  brackets,  which 
carried  the  ribs  of  the  groining ;  and  even  that  inter- 
esting relic,  the  stone  chair,  in  which  all  the  bishops 

*  These  copes  are  very  curious  specimens  of  the  loom  and  needle 
of  former  days — some  of  them,  in  all  probabiUty,  haying  been  in  ex- 
istence two  centuries  before  the  dissolution  ;  one  of  crimson  silk,  on 
which  is  worked  Bayid  holding  the  head  of  Goliath,  was  presented 
to  the  church  by  Charles  the  first. 

t  The  roll  of  expenses  for  building  the  kitchen  is  supposed  to 
be  the  earliest  now  in  existence  connected  with  the  cathedral.  It 
measures  5J  yards  in  length,  by  a  sidtable  breadth,  and  contains 
an  endorsement,  in  continuation,  2)  yards  long.  The  whole  is 
xlosely  written.      The  work  conunenced  at  Martinmas,  136S,  and 


had  been  installed,  was  not  thought  worthy  of  being 
preserved.  Between  the  chapter  house  and  south 
transept  is  the  ancient  parlour,  where  the  monks  re- 
ceived the  visits  of  their  relations,  and  where  mer- 
chants used  to  vend  their  wares.  The  doorway  out  of 
the  transept  into  this  room,  and  that  at  the  north-east 
angle  of  the  chapter  room,  are  modem.  From  the 
period  of  the  demolition,  in  1799  to  1830,  nothing  had 
been  done  towards  the  restoration  of  the  chapter 
house ;  in  the  latter  year,  however,  the  internal  portion 
of  the  western  door  was  uncovered,  as  well  as  parts  of 
the  arcade,  which  had  been  previously  plastered  up, 
and  the  beautiful  stone-work  was  again  rendered  visible. 
In  the  month  of  June,  1846,  a  number  of  men  were 
set  to  work  to  remove  the  stoothing  and  plaster  with 
which  the  tracery  had  been  covered,  and  they  suc- 
ceeded in  exposing  the  original  walls,  and  the  orna- 
mental interlaced  arches  of  that  portion  of  the  chapter 
house  which  yet  remains. 

The  Deanery. — The  residence  of  the  dean  is 
situated  at  the  south  end  of  the  eastern  aisle  of  the 
cloister.  The  deanery  was  originally  the  lodging  of 
the  lord  prior,  and  still  retains  some  of  the  architec- 
tural features  belonging  to  the  time  of  its  earlier 
occupants,  especially  an  early  English  crjrpt,  imder 
what  was  the  prior's  domestic  chapel;  but  much 
alteration  has  been  made  in  later  times  in  the  arrange- 
ment and  disposition  of  the  rooms,  adapting  them  to 
the  habits  of  the  present  day.  A  beautiful  old  pan- 
elled roof  of  carved  oak  remains  in  one  of  the  bed 
rooms.  The  receiving  rooms  are  large  and  lofty,  and 
were  fitted  up  in  their  present  form  by  dean  Hall. 
The  garden  of  the  deanery  extends  behind  over  what 
was  originally  a  portion  of  the  cemetery,  and  was  the 
work  of  dean  Whittingham.  The  Deaneiy  Kitchen, 
formerly  the  great  kitchen  of  the  monastery,  was 
erected  by  prior  Forcer,  1368-1870  ;  it  is  of  an  octti- 
gonal  form,  36  feet  8^  inches  in  diameter,  and,  in  the 
great  features  of  its  unique  and  curious  groining,  is 
as  perfect  as  the  day  on  which  it  was  finished.  The 
roll,  or  account  of  the  expenses  of  its  erection,!  is 
preserved,  and  its  cost  was  £180  17s.  7d.  The  groining 

it  was  not  finished  tiU  a  year  and  a-half  afterwards.  John  de 
Berrington,  and  after  him  John  de  BiUesfield  (both  monks),  super- 
intended the  work«  John  Lewyne,  the  master  mason,  received  66s. 
8d.  for  each  quarter,  and  a  garment  worth  13s.  4d.  The  whole  work 
cost  £180  17s.  7d.  The  names  of  the  masons,  quarrymen,  labourers, 
&c.,  are  all  mentioned  weekly.  Masons'  wages,  3s.  8d.  to  Is.  per 
week.  Quarrymen  and  labourers  3d.  per  day.  Paviours  (of  the 
streets  through  which  the  materials  were  led),  4d.  per  day.  There 
is  occasionally  an  extra  charge  for  drink  fadpotumj.  For  working 
thirty  stones  of  iron  into  twenty-three  mason's  axes,  twenty-five 
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consists  of  eight  semicircular  ribs,  each  extending 
over  three  sides  of  the  octagon,  the  space  left  within 
their  intersection  being  converted  into  a  lantern.  It 
is  lighted  by  two  long  windows  in  the  south  side,  and, 
if  the  yawning  arch  of  its  huge  fire-place  were  opened 
out,  and  the  apparatus  for  modem  cookery  removed, 
we  should  see  the  monastic  kitchen  in  its  pristine 
state. 

The  Dormitory. — ^At  the  western  side  of  the  cloister, 
over  the  common-house  and  the  treasury,  is  the  dor- 
mitory. Having  been  in  use  for  nearly  three  hundred 
years,  a  contract  was  entered  into  by  John  de  Middle- 
ton  to  rebuild  it  from  the  ground,  in  1398.  The  whole 
is  of  the  perpendicular  style,  and  perhaps  it  is  the  only 
specimen  in  the  kingdom  so  immediately  in  connexion 
with  the  transition  period,  of  which  the  date  is  now  so 
well  known.  The  dormitory  contained,  as  its  name 
implies,  the  sleeping  apartments  of  the  monks  and 
novices ;  the  small  room  appropriated  to  each  individual 
was  enclosed  by  wainscot,  and  communicated  with  a 
wide  passage,  extending  along  the  middle  of  the  room, 
lighted  by  twenty -four  lamps,  twelve  at  each  end.  A 
portion  of  the  dormitory  had  for  some  time  been 
appropriated  to  the  prebendal  house  of  the  fifth  stall ; 
but,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Wellesley,  an  opportunity  was 
afforded  of  restoring  this  ancient  edifice  to  its  original 
noble  dimensions.  The  Bishop  of  Durham,  without 
solicitation,  presented  JG500 ;  and  the  dean  and  chap- 
ter, at  their  general  chapter,  held  on  the  20th  Novem- 
ber, 1850,  granted  £1000,  in  addition  to  a  similar  sum 
already  expended  towards  the  restoration  of  the  dor- 
mitory of  the  ancient  monastery.  The  work  of  restora- 
tion is  going  on  with  much  activity,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  clerk  of  the  works ;  in  a  short  while  the 
whole  will  be  completed,  and,  excepting  Westminster 
Hall,  will  be  the  largest  room  in  England,  measuring 
two  hundred  feet  in  length  and  thirty-nine  feet  in 
width.  The  crypt  is  of  similar  length,  and  about 
fifteen  feet  high  to  the  crown  of  the  vaulting.  When 
the  restoration  is  completed,  the  dormitory  will  pro- 
bably be  used  as  a  library  and  museum. 

The  College  Square. — The  college,  or  the  ca- 
thedral close,  is  a  spacious  oblong  square,  approached 
by  a  passage  leading  from  the  east  aisle  of  the  cloister, 
or  through  the  college  gateway,  fi:om  the  street  called 

"  poMones,"  with  "chwails,"  four  "hakkis,"  two  "pikkM,"  and 
nineteen  "  weggis,"  at  4d.  per  stone,  lOs.  For  working  fotir  and  a 
half  stones  into  steel  ^m  ealihem),  for  making  and  repairing  the  said 
axes, "  ponsones,  chissels,  pikkis,  and  kevellis,"  and  also  for  working 
fonr  stones  into  a  '*  gavelock/'  2e.  For  sharpening  1800  mason's  axes 
(teem'  eementar'Jf  at  lid.  per  hundred,  16s.  6d.    A  lock  lor  the 


the  Bailey.  Around  this  square  are  disposed  the  pre- 
bendal houses  belonging  to  the  several  stalls  of  the 
cathedral.  Nearly  a  fourth  of  the  ground  is  occupied 
by  the  garden  of  tiie  deanery,  projecting  in  front  of 
the  building,  on  the  left  hand,  as  you  leave  the  cloister 
passage.  The  prebendal  houses  are  of  modem  date, 
and  present  no  external  features  of  interest.  They 
occupy  the  place  of  buildings,  devoted  to  various  pur« 
poses  of  use  and  hospitality  in  the  days  of  monastic 
splendour.  The  whole  of  the  west  side  of  the  square, 
upon  which  stands  the  houses  of  the  second,  third, 
fourth,  and  tenth  stalls,  was  of  old  occupied  by  the 
Guest  Hall  of  the  convent,  and  its  requisite  buildings. 
The  hall  was  spacious  and  stately,  built  during  the 
best  Norman  period,  and  divided  into  aisles  by  pillars 
and  arches  of  rich  workmanship.  A  portion  of  one 
of  the  columns,  elaborately  carved,  was  discovered  in 
1829,  when  the  house  belonging  the  fifth  stall  was 
undergoing  repairs.  The  guest  hall  was  the  place  of 
entertainment  and  hospitality;  and  all  ranks  and  estates 
of  men  here  met  with  a  hearty  welcome.  *'  The  cham- 
bers and  lodgings  were  richly  furnished,  and  very 
pleasant  to  lie  in,  especially  one  called  the  king's 
chamber,  for  the  king  might  very  well  lie  in  it,  such 
was  the  stateliness  thereof."  Food  was  supplied  to  the 
guest  hall  through  a  passage  from  the  great  kitchen ; 
beneath  was  a  cellar  well  stocked  with  wine.  To  the 
terror  of  the  convent  was  deputed  the  superintendence 
of  the  whole,  and  his  yearly  account-rolls  are  preserved. 
In  the  north-west  angle  of  the  square,  between  the 
prebendal  house  and  the  OaUlee,  was  the  Infirmary, 
and  contained  the  Sick  Chamber,  the  Dead  Man's 
Chamber,  the  Master's  Boom,  and  8L  Andrew^ s  Chapel, 
where  the  bodies  of  the  deceased  monks  lay  all  night 
previous  to  interment.  In  the  morning  they  were  re- 
moved to  the  chapterhouse,  and  thence  to  the  cemetery. 
Under  the  master's  room  was  the  subterranean  Prison, 
in  which  monks  guilty  of  any  serious  crime  were  con- 
fined. *  The  angular  space  between  the  deanery 
kitchen  and  the  dormitory  is  occupied  by  the  house  of 
the  fifth  stall,  and  is  the  site  on  which  stood  the 
Cellarer's  Exchequer.  On  the  south  side  of  the  square, 
the  house  of  the  eleventh  stall  stands  upon  the  site  of 
the  Malt  Kiln,  which  was  built  by  Prior  Forcer ;  and 
those  of  the  seventh  and  eight  upon  that  of  the  Granary, 

mason's  house,  2d.    The  workmen  bear,  in  general,  old  Bnrham 
names,  thongh  a  few  seem  to  have  eome  £rom  other  places. 

*  In  this  gloomy  dungeon  the  culprit  remained  for  a  year,  bound 
in  chains,  and  saw  no  friendly  face,  nor  heard  one  condoling  voice  to 
comfbrt  him  in  his  cell.  His  food,  such  as  it  was,  was  let  down  to 
him  through  a  trap-door,  by  an  unseen  hand,  aad  he  ate  it  in  silence. 
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the  yearly  account  of  the  granarer  being  still  pre- 
served. The  house  of  the  ninth  stall  was  partly  built 
upon  the  west  end  of  the  granary,  and  partly  upon  an 
open  space  leading  to  the  kiln ;  and  that  of  the  twelfth 
upon  die  Cellarer^a  Orchard.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
abbey  gateway  is  the  house  occupied  by  the  prebendary 
of  the  sixth  stall.  Here  stood  the  Chamberlain^s  Ex- 
chequer^  and  underneath  was  the  tailor's  shop  of  the 
convent.  Indeed,  in  the  vaults  and  cellars  of  several 
of  the  houses  now  occupied  by  the  prebends,  various 
curious  remains  have  been  discovered ;  and  under  the 
floor  of  the  dean  and  chapter  library,  whilst  making 
some  repairs  in  the  month  of  Jan.  1849,  there  was  found, 
at  about  a  foot  and  a-half  below  the  joists,  a  uniform 
«urfece  of  rubbish,  and  on  clearing  away  a  portion  of  it 
to  the  depth  of  about  three  feet,  the  workmen  discover- 
ed the  floor  of  the  ancient  refectory.  It  was  found  to 
be  composed  of  plain. red  encaustic  tiles,  about  ten 
inches  square,  and  of  a  much  rougher  composition  than 
is  now  deemed  requisite, — ^At  the  upper  end  of  the  square 
is  a  stone  Reservoir  of  modem  construction,  which  sup- 
plies the  neighbouring  families  with  water,  and  at  a 
short  distance  a  passage-way  leads  to  the  banks  of  the 


river. 


The  Abbby  or  College  Gateway. — The  great 
gateway  which  gives  access  from  the  Bailey  to  the  abbey 
precincts,  was  built  between  1494  and  1619,  the  Nor- 
man gateway  having  fallen  into  decay.  The  groining 
of  the  archway  is  good,  and  its  bosses  sculptured  with 
foliage,  of  which  Prior  Castell's  shield  of  arms  forms  an 
adornment.  A  large  room  above  the  gateway,  now 
divided  into  offices  for  the  receiver  and  treasurer  of  the 
dean  and  chapter,  was,  before  the  Reformation,  a  chapel, 
dedicated  to  St.  Helene,  and  attached  to  it  was  a  lodging 
room  for  the  priest,  who  twice  a-day  performed  mass  for 
the  benefit  of  the  laity. 

THE  ECCLESIASTICAL,  OR  CONSISTORY 
COURT  AND  REGISTER  OFFICE. 

The  official  proceedings  of  the  Consistory  Court  are 
held  in  the  Galilee,  but  Ae  documents  connected  there- 
with are  deposited  in  the  Register  Office,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Palace-green,  adjoining  Bishop  Cosin's 
library.  Here  are  preserved  the  wills,  inventories,  ad- 
ministrations, and  marriage  bonds  of  this  diocese,  from  an 
early  period,  together  with  a  very  valuable  series  of  depo- 
sitions taken  in  matters  ecclesiastical  from  Mary  down- 
wards. Here  are  documents  of  immense  value,  abound- 
ing with  information  relative  not  only  to  the  genealogy 
but  to  the  habits,  and  feelings,  and  manners,  to  the  very 
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virtues  and  vices  of  our  ancestors.  There  is  a  long  series 
of  depositions  on  the  subject  of  the  rebellion  of  the  Earls 
of  Westmoreland  and  Northumberland,  in  1569.  To 
this  valuable  collection  of  records  connected  with  the 
see  of  Durham,  access  is  liberally  afforded  to  parties 
where  any  matter  or  proceeding  of  a  public  nature  re- 
quires it  The  Register  Office,  a  neat  Gothic  building, 
was  erected  in  1820,  on  the  site  of  the  old  courts  of  jus- 
tice; one  half  of  the  expense  of  the  building  was  defrayed 
by  Bishop  Barrington,  and  the  remainder  by  public 
subscription. 

BISHOP  COSIN'S  LIBRARY. 

This  library  was  founded  by  Bishop  Cosin,  in  1669, 
"for  the  common  benefit  of  the  clergy,  and  others  that 
should  resort  thereto.*'  The  ancient  stone  building 
adjoining  the  Exchequer,  on  Palace-green,  which  the 
library  occupies,  was  erected  by  the  bishop  at  a  cost  of 
£800,  and  by  his  will,  dated  Sept.  20,  1669,  he  granted 
a  stipend  for  the  librarian,  and  bequeathed  to  the  library, 
books  which  he  had  been  upwards  of  fifty  years  in  col- 
lecting, at  a  cost  of^near  £3,000.  The  library  contains  a 
large  and  valuable  collection  of  printed  books,  chiefly 
in  theology,  and  a  few  MSS.,  among  which  is  a  coeval, 
if  not  the  original,  manuscript  of  Symeon;  a  very  early 
transcript  of  the  Sermons  of  JEthelred,  abbot  of  Rievaux ; 
also,  an  early  transcript  of  the  Philobiolon  of  Richard 
Bury,  bishop  of  Durham,  on  the  subject  of  books,  their 
value  and  their  importance  to  the  world;  a  curious  ser- 
vice-book, which,  before  the  Reformation,  belonged  to 
the  church  of  Hutton  Rudby,  in  Cleveland;  an  early 
copy,  upon  parchment,  of  Chaucer,  which  has  never 
been  collated;  and  oth^  treasures,  the  greater  part  of 
which  was  bequeathed  to  the  library,  in  1667,  by  George 
Davenport,  rector  of  Houghton-le-Spring.  The  Mick- 
leton  Manuscripts,  illustrative  of  the  topography  of  the 
county,  were  purchased  and  presented  to  the  library  by 
Bishop  Barrington,  along  with  a  catalogue  of  their  con- 
tents, compiled  at  his  expense,  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  of 
the  British  Museum:  the  library  building  was  also  sub- 
stantially repaired  by  this  munificent  prelate.  In  this 
building  are  held  the  public  lectures  of  the  university 
and  the  meetings  of  convocation. 

THE  EXCHEQUER. 

At  the  north  side  of  Bishop  Cosin's  library,  on  Palace- 
green,  is  the  Exchequer,  built,  as  its  character  and  the 
shield  over  the  door-way  testify,  by  Bishop  Neville,  about 
the  year  1438.  Here  are  preserved  the  records  of  the 
see  of  Durham  in  its  temporal  capacity,  from  the  reign  of 
a4 
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Edward  the  second  to  the  present  time^  in  books,  close 
rolls,  inquisitions  post  mortem,  proceedings  in  chancery 
and  habnot  courts,  and  every  other  department  of  the 
palatinate  franchise :  but,  most  especially,  a  long  series 
of  yearly  account  rolls,  of  the  great  and  inferior  officers 
of  the  see,  extending  downwards,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
from  the  time  of  Bishop  Beck,  who  died  in  1311.  Also, 
numerous  fabric  rolls,  referring  to  the  castles  of  Dur- 
ham, Bishop  Middleham,  Stockton,  Auckland,  and 
Norham;  especially  the  latter,  which,  as  it  was  situated 
upon  the  very  march  of  Scotland,  stood  frequently  very 
much  in  need  of  repairs.  Many  valuable  roUs  of  the 
fifteenth  century  are  also  preserved,  expressly  confined 
to  mining  or  smelting  operations  within  the  manors  of 
the  see ;  some  treat  of  lead,  others  of  iron,  others  of 
coal,  and  each  developes  the  plan  then  in  use  for  getting 
at  those  minerals,  and  turning  them  to  profit.  The 
building  is  kept  in  good  repair ;  in  it  the  proceedings 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery  of  the  county  palatine  are 
held,  and  offices  for  the  auditor,  cursitor,  prothonotary, 
county  clerk,  clerk  of  the  peace,  registrar,  &c.,  are 
attached. 

THE  CASTLE. 

The  situation  of  Durham  Castle  is  beautiful  and  com- 
manding, and  the  many  important  events  which  are 
recorded  as  having  passed  within  its  ancient  walls, 
naturally  hallow  its  history  with  the  most  interesting 
associations* 

From  its  near  proximity  to  Scotland,  Durham  was 
frequently  exposed  to  incursions  from  the  Scots;  and  its 
bishop,  the  occupant  of  the  castle,  was  therefore  often 
called  upon  to  exercise  thie  warlike  qualities  of  the  prince 
palatine  and  politician,  in  addition  to  those  of  spiritual 
guide  and  adviser. 

Within  the  old  hall  of  the  castle,  affairs  have  been  at 
various  periods  adjusted,  having  for  their  object  the 
maintenance  of  the  peace  of  the  two  kingdoms — ^treaties 
agreed  upon,  hostages  exchanged,  laws  formed  for  the 
government  of  the  Borders,  and  kings  and  potentates 
entertained  with  princely  hospitality  and  magnificence. 
Amongst  the  guests  received  by  different  princes  pala- 
tine, were  the  Empress  Matilda  and  her  son,  aft;erwards 
Henry  II.;  King  John,  Henry  III.,  Edward  I.,*  Ed- 
ward II.,  the  thrice  renowned  Edward  III.  and  his 
illustrious  consort  Philippa  of  Hainault;    James  I.  of 

*  A  tradition  exists  to  the  effect,  that  shortly  after  the  battle 
on  the  banks  of  the  Catron,  Sir  William  Wallace  and  Bobert  Bruce 
were  also  at  Durham  Castle  at  the  same  period  with  Scotland's  for- 
midable enemy,  Edward  Longshanka.    The  tradition  adds,  that  the 


Scotland,  and  his  queen,  the  beautiful  Jane  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Somerset ;  Henry  VI.,  the  Princess  Mar- 
garet, daughter  of  Henry  YII.,  from  whose  auspicious 
marriage  with  James  lY .  of  Scotland,  resulted  the  union 
of  Scotland  with  England;  the  gallant  Earl  of  Sur- 
rey, James  I.,  Charles   the  Martyr;   and  in    1827,  a 
noble  gathering  took  place  in  honour  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,   who    was    entertained  at    the   castle    by 
Bishop   Van  Mildert;    amongst  the  illustrious  guests 
was   Sir  Walter  Scott,   who,   in  his   diary,   thus    re- 
cords  his    sentiments  on    the  memorable   occasion  ^--. 
"  October  8. — Rose  about  eight  o'clock  or  later.     My 
morals  begin  to  be  corrupted  by  travel  and  fine  com- 
pany.    Went  to  Durham  with  Lord  Rarensworth  be- 
twixt one  and  two.     Found  the  gentlemen  of  Durham 
county  and  town  assembled  to  receive  the   Duke  of 
Wellington.     I  saw  several  old  friends,  and  with  diffi- 
culty suited  names  to  faces,  and  faces  to  names.     There 
were  Dr.  Philpotts,  Dr.  Gilly,  and  his  wife,  and  a  world 
of  acquaintance — among  others,  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence; 
whom  I  asked  to  come  on  to  Abbotsford,  but  he  could 
not.     He  is,  from  habit  of  coaxing  his  subjects  I  sup- 
pose, a  little  too  fair-spoken,  otherwise  very  pleasant. 
The  duke  arrived  very  late.      There  were  bells,  and 
cannon,  and  drums,  trumpets,  and  banners,  besides  a 
fine  troop  of  yeomanry.    The  address  was  well  expressed 
and  as  well  answered  by  the  duke.     The  enthusiasm  of 
the  ladies  and  gentry  was  great — ^the  common  people 
more  lukewarm.    *    *    ♦    We  dined  about  one  hundred 
and  forty  or  fifty  men,  a  distinguished  company  for 
rank  and  property.     Marshal  Beresford  and  Sir  John, 
amongst  others — Marquis   of  Lothian,   Lord   Fever- 
sham,  Marquis   Londonderry — and  I  know  not  who 
besides — 

*  Lords  and  Dukes  and  noble  Princes, 
All  the  pride  and  flower  of  Spain.' 

We  dined  in  the  old  baronial  hall,  impressive  from  its 
rude  antiquity,  and  fortunately  free  from  the  plaster  of 
former  improvement,  as  I  trust  it  will  long  be  from  the 
gingerbread  taste  of  modern  Gothicizers.  The  bright 
moon  streaming  in  through  the  old  Gothic  windows 
contrasted  strangely  with  the  artificial  lights  wdthin; 
spears,  banners,  and  armour  were  intermixed  with  the 
pictures  of  old  bishops,  and  the  whole  had  a  singular 
mixture  of  baronial  pomp  with  the  grave  and  more 
chastened  dignity  of  prelacy.  The  conduct  of  our  rev- 
hero  Wallace  had  gained  access  to  the  castle  in  the  garb  of  a  minstreU 
and  a  seat  in  the  musicians'  gallery  was  indicated  as  that  on  which  he 
sat  whilst  he  played  and  sang  for  the  entertainment  of  Queen  Mar- 
guerite, the  flower  of  France. 
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erend  entertainer  suited  the  character  remarkably  well. 
Amid  the  welcome  of  a  Count  Palatine  he  did  not  for 
an  instant  forget  the  gravity  of  the  church  dignitary. 
All  his  toasts  were  gracefully  given^  and  his  little 
speeches  well  made^  and  the  more  affecting  that  the 
failing  voice  sometimes  reminded  us  that  our  host  la- 
boured under  the  infirmities  of  advanced  life.  To  me 
personally  the  bishop  was  very  civil." 

In  writing  to  Mr.  Lockhart  next  day.  Sir  Walter 
says — **  The  dinner  was  one  of  the  finest  things  I  ever 
saw;  it  was  in  the  old  castle  hall,  untouched,  for  aught 
I  know,  since  Anthony  Beck  feasted  Edward  Long- 
shanks  on  his  way  to  invade  Scotland.  The  moon 
streamed  through  the  high  latticed  windows  as  if  she 
had  been  curious  to  see  what  was  going  on."  Mr. 
Lockhart  was  also  favoured  with  a  letter  on  the  subject 
from  Dr.  Philpotts  (now  Bishop  of  Exeter),  who  said — 
'*  I  wish  you  had  witnessed  this  very  striking  scene.  I 
never  saw  curiosity  and  enthusiasm  so  highly  excited, 
and  I  may  add,  as  to  a  great  part  of  the  company,  so 
nearly  balanced.  Sometimes  I  doubted  whether  the 
hero  or  the  poet  was  fixing  most  attention — ^the  latter, 
I  need  hardly  tell  you,  appeared  unconscious  that  he 
was  regarded  differently  from  the  others  about  him, 
until  the  good  bishop  rose  and  proposed  his  health." 
Another  friend,  the  Honourable  Henry  Thomas  Lid- 
dell,  enables  me,  says  Mr.  Lockhart,  to  give  the  words 
('^ipsissima  verha^'* )  of  Sir  Walter  in  acknowledging 
this  toast.  He  says — "  The  manner  in  which  Bishop 
Van  Mildert  proceeded  on  this  occasion  will  never  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  know  how  to  appreciate  scholar- 
ship without  pedantry,  and  dignity  without  ostentation. 
Sir  Walter  had  been  observed  throughout  the  day  with 
extraordinary  interest — I  should  rather  say  enthusiasm. 
The  bishop  gave  his  health  with  peculiar  felicity,  re- 
marking that  he  could  reflect  upon  the  labours  of  a  long 
literary  Hfe,  with  the  consciousness  that  everything  he 
had  written  tended  to  the  practice  of  virtue,  and  to  the 
improvement  of  the  human  race.  Sir  Walter  replied, 
'  that  upon  no  occasion  of  his  life  had  he  ever  returned 
thanks  for  the  honour  done  him  in  drinking  his  health, 
with  a  stronger  sense  of  obligation  to  the  proposer  of  it 
than  on  the  present — ^that  hereafter  he  should  always 
reflect  with  great  pride  upon  that  moment  of  his  exist- 
ence, when  his  health  had  been  given  in  such  terms,  by 
the  Bishop  of  Durham  in  his  avm  baronial  hall,  sur- 
rounded and  supported  by  the  assembled  aristocracy  of 

*  Whilst  some  workmen  were  engaged  in  altering  the  top,  Feb.  11, 
1 773,  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the  building,  the  portcullis,  which 
was  supposed  to  haye  been  up  for  above  a  century,  suddenly  fell  down, 


the  two  northern  counties,  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellingtons^ 

The  diary  continues — ^"  Mrs  Van  Mildert  held  a  sort 
of  drawing-room  after  we  rose  from  table,  at  which  a 
great  many  ladies  attended.  After  this  we  went  to  the 
assembly  rooms,  which  were  crowded  with  company. 
Here  I  saw  some  very  pretty  girls  dancing  merrily  that 
old-fashioned  thing  called  a  country  dance,  which  old 
England  has  now  thrown  aside,  as  she  would  do  her 
creed,  if  there  were  some  foreign  frippery  off*ered  in- 
stead. We  got  away  after  midnight,  a  large  party,  and 
reached  Eavensworth  Castle — Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord 
Londonderry,  and  about  twenty  besides — about  half- 
past  one.     Soda  water,  and  to  bed  by  two." 

General  Description. — The  Castle  was  built  bv 
WiUiam  the  Conqueror,  in  the  year  1072,  on  the  ruins 
of  the  Saxon  edifice  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1069,  whilst  occupied  by  Earl  Cumin.  On  the  erection 
of  Framwellgate-bridge,  the  fortifications  were  continued 
from  the  keep  along  the  brow  of  the  hill,  so  as  to  com- 
mand the  passage.  This  part  of  the  castle  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  the  time  of  Bishop  Pudsey,  who  rebuilt  it 
about  the  year  1174.  A  stair-case  tower  and  a  new 
chapel  were  built  by  Bishop  Tunstall.  Bishop  Neile 
expended  nearly  £3,000  on  the  repairs  of  the  castle;  and 
Charles  I.,  when  entertained  here  by  Bishop  Morton, 
expressed  his  approbation  of  the  alterations.  The  castle 
was  sold  by  the  parliament  to  Thomas  Andrews,  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  May  2,  1649,  for  the  sum  of 
£1267  Os.  lOd.,  when  it  was  miserably  defaced.  AAer 
the  Restoration,  Bishop  Cosin  placed  it  in  a  complete  state 
of  repair.  Bishop  Barrington,  in  1791,  rebuilt  Tunstall's 
gateway,  and  cleared  the  arch  of  Pudsey's  great  door- 
way from  the  numerous  coats  of  white-wash  which  had, 
from  Tunstall's  time  downwards,  concealed  its  splendid 
decorations.  Other  improvements  were  effected  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  episcopacy  of  Bishop  Barrington, 
and  continued  by  his  successors  Van  Mildert,  and  the 
present  bishop.  Dr.  Maltby.  The  ancient  fortifications 
connected  with  the  castle  extended  round  the  whole 
brow  of  the  hiU,  and  enclosed  the  Ballium,  from  whence 
the  street  called  the  Bailey  derives  its  name.  There 
were  five  gates ;  that  on  the  north  which  divided  Sadler- 
street  from  the  North  Bailey,  was  rebuilt  by  Bishop 
Langley  in  1417,  and  used  from  that  time  as  a  gaol. 
This  gate*  was  a  fine  specimen  of  the  architecture  of  the 
age,  and  very  strong,  the  outward  or  lower  part  being 

and  shut  out  all  communication  between  the  Bailey  and  Sadler-street ; 
a  timely  application,  howeyer,  of  saws  and  axes  soon  restored  an  un- 
interrupted passage-way. 
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defended  by  a  gate  and  portcullis,  within  which  was 
a  recess  constructed  with  sally-ports  and  galleries  for 
the  annoyance  of  assailants  who  might  force  the  first 
gate.  The  upper  part  was  secured  by  double  gates. 
From  its  confined  situation,  being  now  in  a  public  part 
of  the  city,  it  was  adjudged  to  be  a  nuisance,  and  was 
accordingly  taken  down  in  1820,  and  its  site  and  ma- 
terials sold  for  the  sum  of  £823.  The  present  gateway 
of  the  castle,  occupied  as  a  porter's  lodge,  is  approached 
from  the  north-western  angle  of  the  Palace-green;  its 
arch  is  Norman,  the  tower  of  which  was  restored  by 
Bishop  Barrington,  whose  arms  are  carved  above. 

Exterior. — Passing  the  porter's  lodge,  we  enter  the 
court^yard  of  the  castle,  an  irregular  square,  on  the  north 
and  west  sides  of  which  is  the  principal  portion  of  the 
castle,  and  on  the  south  the  terrace  mound  of  the  keep. 
The  architecture  of  different  and  most  opposite  periods, 
says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Omsby,  mingles  itself  in  almost  every 
portion  of  the  fabric  which  meets  the  eye ;  but  the  ir- 
regularity produced  by  the  additions  and  insertions  of 
these  various  epochs,  produces  a  highly  picturesque 
eflfect,  to  which,  in  the  eye  of  an  artist,  the  rich  warm 
tint  of  the  stone  conduces  not  a  little.  The  whole  of  the 
western  side,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  chief  entrance, 
was  originally  taken  up  by  Bishop  Hatfield's  great  hall. 
In  consequence  of  the  alterations  made  at  the  lower  end 
by  Bishop  Fox,  the  character  of  that  part  of  its  exterior 
underwent  considerable  changes.  The  great  entrance, 
with  its  Ionic  pillars  and  classical  entablature,  and  other 
Palladian  features,  was  an  addition  of  Bishop  Cosin, 
whose  shield  of  arms  with  mitre  and  crest  forms  its 
crowning  ornaments.  The  north  side  of  the  building 
presents  a  very  irregular  front  to  the  court-yard,  the 
angle  which  it  forms  with  Hatfield's  hall  on  the  west 
being  filled  by  a  projecting  tower  containing  a  stair-case 
which  gives  access  from  the  hall  to  the  gallery  and  other 
apartments.  Between  this  and  the  clock  turret,  parallel 
with  the  main  building,  but  at  a  lower  elevation,  is  the 
long  gallery  built  by  Bishop  Tunstall,  lighted  by  three 
square  headed  windows  with  mullions  and  transoms,  and 
a  large  bay  window  at  its  south-eastern  end,  apparently 
at  a  later  period,  probably  by  Bishop  Cosin.  The  clock 
turret  affords  communication  from  the  court-yard  by  a 
stone  stair-case  to  the  east  end  of  this  gallery,  and  to  the 
chapel,  which  was  also  built  by  Tunstall,  and  as  seen 
from  the  court-yard,  appears  to  stand  at  some  elevation, 
being  partly  seated  on  the  mound  which  forms  the  basis 

*  The  workmen  engaged  in  restoring  an  old  wall,  May,  1851,  on 
the  site  of  the  moat  of  Durham  Castle,  discovered  two  human  skele- 
tons, deeply  embedded  in  the  masonry,  and  in  a  rather  perfect  state  of 


of  the  keep,  towards  which  it  branches  off  from  the  other 
parts  of  the  building,  with  a  low  roof  and  windows  of 
debased  style,  evidently  bearing  date  about  the  time  of 
Cosin.  The  new  building  which  appears  behind  the 
chapel,  forms  the  connecting  link  between  the  old  part 
of  the  castle  and  the  restored  keep.  The  door-way 
under  the  great  bay  window  of  Tunstall's  gallery  gives 
access  through  the  old  Norman  chapel  of  the  castle,  and 
up  some  long  flights  of  stairs  to  the  apartments  contained 
in  this  new  addition,  and  also  to  those  in  the  keep.  The 
wall  of  the  main  building,  with  its  long  line  of 
battlement,  which  rises  behind  Tunstall's  gallery  and  its 
flanking  stair-case  towers,  is  the  front  of  iiie  most  ancient 
portion  of  the  castle.* 

Interior — The  Hall. — Bishop  Hatfield's  great  hall 
was  originally  13S  feet  long,  36  wide,  and  of  magnificent 
height,  but  its  noble  proportions  were  curtailed  in  the 
time  of  Bishop  Fox,  a  portion  of  the  southern  end  being 
partitioned  off*  for  the  formation  of  various  chambers  and 
offices.  This  encroachment,  however,  hajs  been  in  a 
great  measure  removed ;  the  chamber  usually  called  the 
Black  Parlour,  has  again  been  added  to  the  haU,  which 
is  now  101  feet  in  length.  It  has  a  low,  pitched,  open 
roof  of  oak,  of  plain  character,  to  the  beams  of  which 
Bishop  Barrington  added  some  ornamental  spandrils. 
The  wainscotting  is  the  work  of  Cosin,  in  the  Italian- 
ized style  of  his  day.  Several  portraits  decorate  the 
wainscot;  that  of  Charles  the  first,  traditionally  said 
to  be  a  memorial  of  that  monarch  being  entertained  here 
by  Bishop  Morton,  in  1633;  the  other  portraits  are 
those  of  various  prebendaries,  and  of  munificent  found- 
ers of  the  university.  A  few  pieces  of  old  armour, 
intermingled  with  spears  and  swords,  and  the  banners 
once  borne  by  the  troops  who  were  embodied  in  Dur- 
ham during  the  alarm  of  the  French  invasion  hang 
peacefully  from  opposite  ends  of  the  hall.  A  minstrel 
gallery  projects  from  the  wall  on  each  side,  at  its  lower 
end. 

The  Gallery  and  Apartments. — From  the  long 
room  a  door  opens  to  the  Black  Stair-case,  with  its  car- 
ved balustrades,  leading  to  Tunstall's  long  gallery.  Tlie 
character  of  this  gallery  has  been  very  much  improved 
by  the  good  taste  which  has  re-instated  the  old  hangings 
of  tapestry,  which  were  removed  by  Bishop  Barrington. 
The  folding  doors  at  each  end,  with  the  open  screen 
work  of  their  upper  part,  are  to  be  referred  to  the  time 
of  Tunstall,  1530-59.     The  chief  glory  of  the  gallery  is 

preservation.  The  teeth  in  one  of  the  sknUs  were  perfectly  sound.  A 
Scotch  farthing,  of  ancient  date,  but  the  supencription  of  which  v«5 
unfortunately  obliterated,  was  also  picked  up  near  the  spot. 
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the  magnificent  Norman  arch,  on  the  north  side,  which 
for  centuries  was  hidden  xmder  lath  and  plaster,  until 
restored  to  light  by  Bishop  Barrington.  The  door-way 
consists  of  three  receding  concentric  arches,  with  mould- 
ings of  singular  richness.  The  common  room  of  the 
university,  formerly  the  dining  room  of  the  castle,  is 
lofiy  and  well-proportioned,  with  an  old  panelled  roof 
of  oak.  Among  the  pictures  which  hang  from  the  waits, 
are  paintings  of  some  of  the  Aposdes,  portraits  of  Geo. 
II.,  and  his  Queen,  Caroline ;  Judge  Jeffiries,  Jeremy 
Taylor,  Bishop  Van  Mildert,  &c.  The  senate  room 
of  the  uAiirepsity'  has  a  richly  carved  chimney  piece ;  the 
carving  and  panelling  are  carried  up  to  the  ceiling, 
richly  adon;ied  with  shields  of  arms,  and  supposed  to  be 
of  the  date  of  about  1610.  A  portion  of  the  walls  is 
hung  with  tapestry,  representing  the  principal  events  in 
the  history  of  Moses.  The  tapestry  has  lost  the  former 
brilliancy  of  its  colours ;  the  Eev.  John  Wesley,  who 
visited  the  castle  in  May^  1780,  describes  the  tapestry 
as  being  then  quite  &ded.  The  wurden's  room  and 
ante-room  adjoin  this  apartment^  and  eontains  some 
paintings  of  considerable  merit.  From  the  Black  Stair- 
case access  is  given  to  the  sleeping*  apartments  reserved 
for  the  use  of  the  Judges  on  their  circuit 

The  Chapel. — The  door  at  the  end  of  the  gallery 
conunimicates  with  the  chapel,  the  work  of  Bishop  Tun- 
stall,  whose  arms  are  carved  on  the  jams  of  the  windows. 
There  is  no  architectural  beauty  about  this  litde  build- 
ing, yet  it  has  a  quiet,  sombre  air,  well  befitting  its  holy 
purpose.  Successive  prelates  have,  more  or  less,  added 
to  or  changed  its  fittings.  The  wainscotting  appears  to  be 
the  work  either  of  Cosin  or  Lord  Crewe,  the  latter  of 
whom  erected  the  organ  gallery  over  the  ante-chapel. 
The  original  roof  remains.  The  screen  work  and  some 
portion  of  the  stalls  belong  to  an  earlier  period  than  Tun- 
stall.  The  arms  carved  below  the  poppy  heads  on  the 
supports  of  the  desks  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  axe 
tho0e  of  Bishop  Buthall,  1509-22.  There  is  a  curious 
carving  on  one  of  the  misereres,  representing  a  man 
driving  a  woman  in  a  wheelbarrow.  The  inlaid  panels 
which  have  recently  been  inserted  in  the  wainscotting 
of  the  east  end,  are  portions  of  the  wooden  pulpit  used 
in  the  cathedral  previous  to  the  erection  of  the  decorated 
stone  pulpit,  by  White. 

The  Keep. — The  Keep  ia  a  lofty  octagon,  of  irregu- 
lar sides,  supposed  to  have  been  originally  the  work  of 
William  the  Conquerer,  but  afterwards  rebuilt  by 
Bishop  Hatfield.  It  became  an  incumbrance  soon 
after  the  Reformation,  and  the  biahops  were  discharged 
from  future   dilapidations  in  Morton's  time.      Bish(^ 
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Crewe,  however,  repaired  the  sheU  of  this  edifice.  The 
upper  part  becoming  ruinous  and  dangerous  to  the  smr- 
rounding  buildings,- was  ordered  to  be  taken  down  by 
Bishop  Morton  in  1789.  It  stands  upon  the  top  of  an 
artificial  circular  mount,  44  feet  high,  and  is  supposed 
to  be  supported  by  crypt-work  beneath.  The  diameter 
of  the  tower  is  63  feet,  and  in  Leland's  time  it  contained 
**  4  highes  of  logginges.^'  Since  the  castie  was  appro- 
priated to  the  university,  the  keep  has  been  admirably 
restored  under  the  judicious  superintendance  of  Mr. 
Salvin.  The  old  keep,  with  its  shattered  and  broken 
outiine,  shaggy  with  ivy,  was  perhaps  a  more  picturesque 
object,  but  none  can  regret  the  purpose  to  which  it  is 
now  applied,  or  do  otherwise  than  admire  the  skill  dis- 
played in  the  re-edification  of  its  massy  walls.  The 
terraced  walks  which  encircle  the  mound  at  the  foot  of 
the  tower,  look  down  upon  the  ancient  city  and  her 
branching  suburbs,  with  the  green  fields  and  wooded 
hills  which  surround  her  on  every  side.  Another  ter- 
race walk,  communicating  with  those  of  the  moxmd, 
extends  itself  along  the  north  front  of  the  castle.  This 
commands  the  old  castie  moat,  and  is  level  with  the  top 
of  an  old  roiuid  flanking  tower,  from  which  may  be  seen 
tiie  remains  of  some  of  the  exterior  defences  of  the 
castie,  which  connected  it  with  the  old  gateway  former- 
ly in  existence  at  the  entrance  of  the  North  Bailey. 

The  Norman  Chapel.-^TIus  very  curious  specimen 
of  Norman  architecture  may  certainly  be  considered  to 
belong  to  the  castie  built  by  WiUiam  I.  It  consists  of  a 
nave  and  aisles  and  has  originally  being  lighted  by  small 
round-headed  windows,  the  spaces  of  each  may  be  seen 
on  the  north  and  east.  Those  in  the  north  wall  have 
recentiy  bee^  opened.  The  piers  are  plain  and  round, 
of  good  propprtions,  and  not  distinguished  by  that  ex- 
treme massiveness  which  is  the  almost  universal  charac- 
teristic of  Norman  work.  They  appear  more  like  an 
imitation  of  Boman  architecture,  and  the  curved  orna- 
ments at  the  angles  of  most  of  their  capitals  bear  a 
manifest  resemblance  to  Ionic  volutes.  They  are  also 
curiously  decorated  with  rude  carvings  of  figures  and 
animals.  The  groining  is  also  remarkable.  It  consists 
of  flat  ribs  of  regular  masonry,  filled  in  with  a  cross 
vaulting  of  rubble  work  plastered.  The  space  which 
the  altar  has  occupied  is  clearly  indicated,  the  slab  having 
rested  on  two  brackets  in  the  wall  below  what  has  been 
the  east  window.  There  is  an  ascent  at  this  end  of  two 
steps.  The  pavement  of  the  chapel  is  undoubtedly  co- 
eval. It  is  laid  in  a  regular  pattern  of  herring  bone 
work.  After  many  years  of  darkness,  the  recent  altera- 
tions which  have  been  made  by  the  university  authorities 
b4 
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have  restored  light  to  this  ancient  and  venerable  chapel^ 
so  that  its  proportions  and  character  may  now  be  studied 
with  perfect  convenience. 

FRAMWELLGATE  BRIDGE. 

This  ancient  structure,  which  connects  the  old  borough 
of  Framwellgate  with  the  city,  is  probably  the  earliest 
fabric  of  stone  which  was  ever  thrown  across  the  Wear. 
It  was  built  by  Bishop  Flambard  before  1120,  springing 
from  the  foot  of  the  castle  rock,  and  connecting  the 
western  suburb  and  the  great  north  road  with  the  de- 
fences of  the  castle.  The  city  end  was  guarded  by  a 
gateway  surmounted  by  a  tower,  which  was  removed  to 
widen  the  passage  in  1760.  This  bridge  has  one  pier,  and 
two  wide  elliptic  arches  of  ninety  feet  span,  so  flat  as  to 
be  constructed  on  the  quarter  section  of  a  circle,  to  suit 
the  low  shores  on  each  side.  The  excellent  masonry  of 
the  arches  has  now  endured  seven  centuries  with  little 
injury  or  repair.  A  general  widening  of  the  bridge, 
similar  to  the  plan  adopted  with  Elvet-bridge,  is  in  con- 
templation ;  in  1828,  the  battlements  were  renewed,  and 
a  slight  addition  to  the  width  of  the  passage  thereby 
gained,  yet  it  is  still  an  inconvenient  approach  to  the 
city  from  the  great  north  road. 

ELVET  BRIDGE. 

This  bridge,  two-thirds  of  which  are  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Nicholas^  consists  of  ten  arches,  eight  of  which  are 
open.  It  was  built  by  Bishop  Pudsey,  about  the  year 
1160,  and  underwent  extensive  repairs  during  the  time 
of  Bishop  Fox,  who  granted  an  indulgence  to  all  who 
should  contribute  towards  defraying  the  expense.  In 
1760,  a  part  of  the  crowded  buildings  which  stood  on 
its  north  pillars  were  removed ;  and  in  August  1805,  the 
width  of  the  bridge  was  doubled  by  order  of  the  magis- 

*  In  this  prison,  on  November  13,  1810,  died  the  celebrated  piper, 
James  Allan,  a  character  weU  known  in  most  parts  of  the  united 
kingdom,  but  particulrly  in  Northumberland.  He  was  bom  at  Roth- 
bury,  of  f aw  or  ffipsy  parents;  and,  on  account  of  his  musical  profici- 
ency, was  admitted  into  Alnwick  Castle,  in  the  capacity  of  piper  to 
the  Duchess  of  Northumberland.  His  irregular  conduct,  however, 
Roon  caused  his  dismissal ;  and  he  now  commenced  a  most  extraordin- 
ary career  of  adventure  and  vagrancy.  His  thefts  and  escapes  from 
prison,  his  enlistments  and  desertions,  and  his  amours,  have  formed 
materials  for  volumes.  By  his  own  account,  he  had  travelled  the 
whole  extent  of  the  continents  of  Asia  and  Europe,  and  had  also  been 
in  AMca.  He  was  at  last  capitally  convicted  of  horse-stealing  at  the 
Durham  assizes  in  1803,  and  received  sentence  of  death,  which  was 
afterwards  commuted  into  transportation  for  life ;  but,  on  account  of 
his  age  and  infirmities,  this  was  never  put  in  execution,  and  he  was 
Rtill  kept  in  confinement.  The  first  signature  of  the  prince  regent 
(afterwards  George  IV.),  ofiicially  addressed  to  the  city  of  Durham, 
was  a  free  pardon  for  Allan ;  but,  before  its  arrival,  the  aged  minstrel, 


trates,  assembled  in  quarter  sessions.  There  were 
anciently  two  chapels  upon  this  bridge,  dedicated  respect- 
ively to  St.  James  and  St.  Andrew,  one  of  which  stood 
on  the  site  of  the  present  old  house,  a  veterinary  forge, 
close  to  the  bridge ;  the  other  occupied  the  site  of  the  new 
houses  on  the  south  side.  Tradition  mentions  another 
chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Magdalen,  from  whence,  it  is 
said,  the  Maudlin,  or  Magdalen-steps  leading  from  the 
bridge  into  Sadler-street,  derive  their  name.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  bridge  is  a  building,  erected  in  1632, 
on  the  site  of  St.  James'  Chantry,  which,  previous  to  the 
erection  of  the  new  gaol,  was  used  as  a  house  of  correc- 
tion.* 

THE  PREBENDS'  BRIDGE. 

At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Bailey,  a  wooden 
bridge  for  horse  and  foot  passengers  was  erected  in 
1574 ;  having  withstood  the  current  of  the  river  for  two 
centuries,  it  was  swept  away  by  the  great  flood  of  1771. 
The  foundation  stone  of  the  present  elegant  edifice, 
erected  at  the  sole  expense  of  the  dean  and  chapter  was 
laid  in  due  form  with  masonic  honours,  Aug.  17,  1772, 
in  presence  of  the  dean  of  Durham,  several  of  the  pre- 
bends, and  numerous  other  gentlemen,  a  plate  with  an 
inscription  being  deposited  at  the  time  under  the  found- 
ation stone.  The  new  bridge  was  opened  to  the  public 
April  11, 1778 ;  it  consists  of  three  semi-circular  arches, 
with  a  balustraded  battlement,  designed  by  Nicholson, 
architect  to  the  dean  and  chapter.  It  is  situated  a  little 
lower  down  the  river  than  the  site  of  the  old  bridge, 
and  adds  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  in  the  adja- 
cent walks.  Before  entering  upon  the  bridge  from  the 
Bailey,  a  cottage  stands  a  few  yards  to  the  left,  in  which 
resided  for  many  years,  the  celebrated  Polish  dwarf. 
Count  Boruwlaski.t 

worn  out  with  a  complication  of  disorders,  had  breathed  his  last,  in 
the  77th  year  of  his  age.  Various  portraits  have  been  aflS^ed  to  differ- 
ent editions  of  his  memoirs.  Tibby  Allan,  his  widow,  died  at  Roth- 
bury,  on  March  27,  1830,  aged  109  years. 

t  Count  Boruwlaskx. — Here  for  many  years  resided  the  celebrated 
Polish  dwarf,  the  Count  Boruwlaski.  This  amiable  and  accomplished 
person  was  the  son  of  a  Polish  nobleman,  who  had  been  attached  to 
the  disastrous  fortunes  of  Stanislaus,  the  last  king  of  PoUnd,  and 
whose  property  was  consequently  forfeited.  This  proscribed  noble- 
man had  six  children,  and  singular  enough  three  were  of  the  ordinary 
size  and  three  were  dwarfs.  Joseph,  the  subject  of  the  present  sketch, 
only  attained  the  height  of  three  feet  two  inches;  he  never,  however, 
experienced  any  sickness,  and  at  the  age  of  forty-one  married  a  lady 
of  ordinary  stature,  a  native  of  his  own  country.  Three  children  were 
the  result  of  this  union,  none  of  whom  were  of  diminutive  size.  The 
count  visited  various  parts  of  Europe,  resided  for  some  years  in  Paris, 
from  whence  he  came  to  London  in  1782;  here  he  remained  for  some- 
time; he  afterwards  visited  Bath,  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  &c.,  and  was 
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THE  TOWN  HALL. 

A  Town  Hall^  on  the  west  side  of  the  Market-place,  | 
was  erected  and  given  to  the  city  by  Bishop  Tunstall, 
about  the  year  1555,  with  apartments  behind  it  for  public 
festivals ;  there  was  also  a  ToUbooth  in  the  middle  of  the 
Market-place,  where  weights  and  measures  were  adjusted. 
In  1762  and  1754,  the  edifice  was  partly  re-built  and  en- 
larged, and  a  neat  cupola  added  to  the  centre  of  the  roof. 
Of  late  years  the  town  felt  the  want  of  a  larger  and  more 
commodious  place  for  holding  public  meetings,  and, 
in  which,  to  conduct  the  municipal  affairs  of  the  town. 
In  1849,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  mayor,  William  Hen- 
derson, Esq.,  the  erection  of  a  New  Town  Hall  was  dis- 
cussed and  approved  of;  the  gentry,  clergy,  and  several 
merchants  and  tradesmen  liberally  subscribed  to  the 
proposed  undertaking.  A  committee  was  formed  for 
carrying  the  object  into  effect,  and  P.  C.  Hardwick, 
Esq.,  appointed  architect.  The  new  edifice  was  com- 
pleted in  Jan.  1851,  and  on  the  29th,  formally  opened 
by  the  mayor,  J.  H.  Forster,  Esq.,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  annual  civic  banquet. 

The  New  Hall  is  70  feet  long,  35  in  breadth,  and  the 
height  66  feet.  It  is  crowned  by  a  wooden  roof,  the 
arched  beams  of  which  are  moulded.  It  is  lighted  firom 
the  north  side,  and  from  an  oriel  on  the  south.  The 
walls  are  panelled  to  a  certain  height.  A  rich  effect 
is  given  by  the  shields  on  the  breasts  of  angels,  twelve 
in  number,  which  form  the  termination  of  the  hammer- 
beams  of  the  roof.  In  addition  to  these  within  the  span- 
drils  of  the  pointed  roof,  are  quatrefoils  encircling 
shields,  twelve  in  number,  on  each  side  of  eight  of 
which  are  painted  the  arms  of  sixteen  of  the  incorpora- 
ted companies.  The  four  spandrils  at  the  ends  of  the 
hall  are,  of  course,  only  emblazoned  on  one  side,  and 
together  with  the  shields  on  the  breasts  of  the  angels, 
complete  the  number  of  coats  to  which  the  incorporated 
companies  are  entitled.  Brackets,  four  on  each  side, 
of  iron-work  by  Potter,  of  South  Morton-street,  Lon- 
don, very  gracefully  executed,  stand  out  from  the  walls 
about  eight  feet,  just  under  the  cornice.  From  these 
perpendicular  pipes  depend,  conveying  gas  to  four  burn- 
ers, disposed  round  coron®,  quatrefoU  in  form.  Brack- 
ets, pipes,  and  coronse,  are  painted  in  blue,  gold,  and 
red.     To  assist  the  colour  at  the  sides  too,  a  series  of 

subsequently  induced  to  select  Durham  as  the  place  of  his  permanent 
residence.  The  prebendaries  of  the  cathedral  generously  allowed  the 
little  count  a  handsome  income,  which  he  continued  to  enjoy  tiU  his 
death,  Sept.  5,  1837,  in  his  ninety-ninth  year.  The  remains  of  the 
count  were  placed  near  to  those  of  the  late  Stepheu  Kemble,  in  the 
Nine  Altars  of  the  cathedral.  The  polite  and  easy  manner  of  Count 
Joseph  Boruwlaski,  and  his  general  intelligence,  gained  him  a  large 


coats  of  arms  has  been  commenced  in  oaken  frames,  to 
be  hung  round  the  room  above  the  panelling.  The 
only  ones  yet  there  are  those  of  the  Rev.  W.  N.  Dar- 
nell, the  rector  of  Stanhope,  and  the  late  John  Pem- 
berton,  Esq.,  of  Sherbum.  In  this  series  the  building 
committee  intend  to  make  a  lasting  commemoration  on 
the  walls  of  the  hall,  of  the  names  of  those  who  have 
most  materially  assisted  the  undertaking. 

The  window  at  the  west  end  is,  as  yet,  only  partially 
completed.  In  the  tracery  are  inserted  shields  bearing 
the  seven  coats  of  the  house  of  Allan,  of  Black  well — its 
present  representative,  the  High  Sheriff  of  the  county, 
(1851-2),  R.  H.  Allan,  Esq.,  having  been  a  most  muni- 
ficent contributor ;  in  the  rest  of  £he  tracery,  though 
the  pattern  is  inserted,  the  shields  are  left  blank  for 
friture  donors.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  glass  is 
in  progress.  The  window  will  contain  two  subjects, 
one  in  each  of  the  three  centre  lights  above  and  below 
the  transom ;  and  four  figures  of  bishops,  the  principal 
benefactors  of  the  town,  in  the  remaining  lights.  The 
subject  in  the  upper  lights  will  be  the  old  citizens'  pro- 
cession to  the  cathedral  on  Corpus  Christi  Day,  with 
their  tapers  and  trades*  banners,  which  will  be  found 
fully  described  at  page  217.  This  portion  is  the  work 
of  Messrs.  Ward  &  Nixon,  glass  painters,  of  Frith-street, 
London.  The  other  subject  will  be  also  selected  from 
some  historical  fact  or  custom  connected  with  the   citv 

• 

of  Durham.  The  four  bishops  to  be  represented  will 
be  Pudsey,  who  gave  the  first  charter  to  the  burgesses 
of  Durham;  Pilkington,  who  constituted  an  alderman, 
to  be  elected  yearly  by  the  trades ;  Mathew,  who  gave 
a  charter  for  a  corporation,  to  be  presided  over  by  a 
mayor ;  and  Lord  Crewe,  who,  besides  recovering  the 
charter  after  it  had  been  taken  away  by  parliament, 
was  the  most  munificent  benefactor  to  the  town,  and  the 
giver  of  the  plate  which  is  now  displayed  at  the  civic 
banquets.  Besides  the  window  there  are  on  the  left, 
against  the  west  wall,  the  arms  of  the  houses  of  Raby, 
Eldon,  and  Lambton,  emblazoned  very  richly,  and  of 
large  size;  on  the  right  are  those  of  Wynyard  and  Ra- 
vensworth.  In  the  embattled  panelling  below  (at  this 
end  higher  than  that  which  goes  round  the  rest  of  the 
room)  are  the  coats  of  Shipperdson,  of  Durham;  Whar- 
ton,  of  Dryburn  ;    Wilkinson,   of  Durham ;    Shaft© , 

circle  of  Mends.  He  was  an  accomplished  musician,  spoke  French 
fluently,  and  English  with  tolerable  freedom;  he  was  well  read  in  the 
literature  of  his  adopted  country,  and  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  writings 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  His  figure  was  graceful  and  symmetrical,  and 
when  in  his  prime  his  countenance  was  noble  and  manly.  In  1820  he 
published  a  memoir  of  himself  in  which  the  interesting  details  of  his 
life  are  minutely  described. 
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of  Whitworth;  Russell,  of  Brancepetb;  Backhouse,  of 
Darlington;  Clavering,  of  Greener  oft;  Musgrave,  of 
West  Auckland;  Eden,  of  Beamish;  Eden,  of  Windle- 
stone;  Standish,  of  Cocken;  Dean  Waddington;  Arch- 
deacon Thorp;  Baker,  of  Elemore;  the  Unirersity  of 
Durham;  Salvin,  of  Croxdale;  Fawcett,  of  Durham; 
Feuwick,  of  Durham;  Surtees,  of  Mainsforth;  Allan, 
of  Blackwell.  Besides  these  decorations,  in  the  centre 
of  the  room  hangs  a  corona,  painted  as  the  rest,  con- 
taining eighteen  lights,  to  be  used  on  occasions  when 
extra  light  is  required,  as  at  evening  public  meetings, 
balls,  or  civic  banquets. 

The  fire-place  also  adds  very  gready  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  room,  and  is  in  every  way  a  most  striking 
and,  in  fact,  a  very  noble  specimen  of  the  Tudor  style. 
The  raised  hearth  is  inlaid  with  encaustic  tiles  of  very 
good  pattern,  whilst  the  back  and  splays  are  similarly 
ornamented.  The  grate  is,  as  a  specimen  of  iron-work, 
almost  without  rival  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The 
andirons  are  ftdl  of  artistic  merit,  and  wiU  well  bear  the 
most  careful  examination.  The  stone-work  is  most 
chaste  and  elegant,  the  lines  must  entirely  satisfy  the 
most  critical  artist,  whilst  the  b6aUti£il  tint  of  the  Prud- 
ham  stone  makes  it  a  very  pleasing  object  for  the  eye  to 
rest  upon.  A  Latin  inscription  round  the  cornice  inti- 
mates, that  the  Hall  was  built  for  public  purposes  during 
the  mayoralty  of  Wm.  Henderson,  and  that  the  expense 
of  its  erection  was  defrayed  by  public  subscription.  In 
panels  on  the  side  are  the  initials  of  two  of  the  gentlemen 
who  formed  the  building  committee,  M.  Story,  Esq.,  and 
J.  H.  Forster,  Esq.  A  battlement  surmounts  the  prin- 
cipal inscription.  In  the  wall  immediately  above  the 
fire-place,  and  forming  its  fitting  termination,  are  the 
arms  of  Bishop  Maltby,  quartered  with  those  of  the  see, 
those  of  the  city  of  Durham,  and  the  initials  of  Mr.  W. 
Henderson.  Upon  the  corbels  supporting  the  roof  of 
the  hall,  twelve  in  number,  occur  the  initials  of  the 
twenty-four  conciUors  and  aldermen  who  sanctioned  the 
erection  of  the  building.  These  are  cut  on  the  stone  in 
relief.  The  dais  at  the  West  end  is  28  feet  by  12,  raised 
one  foot;  but  admitting  of  being  elevated  at  different 
stages  from  one  to  seven  feet. 

Public  meetings  on  all  matters  connected  with  the 
borough  are  held  in  this  magnificent  room;  its  use  is 
also  gratuitously  afforded  for  all  charitable,  social,  and 
festive  assemblies. 

Adjoining  the  hall,  and  connected  with  the  building, 
are  the  Justices*  Room  and  the  city  Police  Station. 
The  acting  magistrates  for  the  borough  are,  the  Mayor 
(J.  H.  Forster),  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Thorp,  D.D., 


Henry  Stapylton,  Robert  Hogget,  John  Henderson, 
Wm.  Henderson,  and  John  Shields,  who  are  daily  in 
attendance  in  their  official  capacity. 

THE  GAOL,  COUNTY  COURTS,  &c. 

The  north  gateway  of  the  castle,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  was  formerly  used  as  the  common  county  .gaol, 
and  the  building  on  the  north  end  of  Elvet-bridge  as 
the  house  of  correction.  In  July  1808,  however.  Sir. 
Geo.  Wood,  Knight,  one  of  his  majesty's  justices  of 
assize,  in  his  charge  to  the  grand  jury,  recommended 
them  to  take  into  consideration  the  site  of  the  gaol, 
house  of  correction,  and  courts  of  justice.  The  grand 
jury  in  consequence  made  a  thorough  survey,  aaod  pre- 
sented the  gaol,  house  of  correction,  and  courts  as 
being  respectively  insecure,  unwholesome,  and  incon- 
venient, and  wholly  inadequate  to  their  several  purposes. 
At  the  same  time  a  communication  was  made  by  the 
Bishop  of  Durham,  through  the  grand  jury,  to  the 
effect,  that  his  lordship  would  contribute  £2,000  towards 
the  new  courts,  provided  the  buildings  were  commenced 
before  April,  1810.  In  1809  application  was  made  to 
parliament  for  empowering  the  magistrates  to  erect 
suitable  buildings,  and  the  act  received  the  royal  assent 
on  the  third  of  June.  A  field  at  the  head  of  Old  Elvet 
was  chosen  as  a  convenient  site,  and  was  purchased  of 
the  Rev.  John  Fawcett,  for  £1,200.  The  situation  is 
dry,  healthy,  and  the  whole  ground  thoroughly  under- 
drained.  The  magistrates  decided  on  adopting  the 
plans  fiimished  by  Mr.  Francis  Sandys,  the  architect 
of  Gloucester  new  gaol ;  Mr.  Sandys  not  giving  gene- 
ral satisfaction,  Mr.  Moneypenny  was  afterwards  engaged 
as  architect,  but  ultimately  the  works  were  entrusted  to 
Mr.  Bononi^  from  whose  plans  and  under  whose  con- 
stant inspection  the  structure  was  completed,  com- 
bining security  with  every  adequate  convenience. 
The  foundation  stone  was  laid  July  SI,  1809,  by  Sir 
Henry  Vane  Tempest,  Bart.,  P.  G.  M.,  pro.  tan,,  assisted 
by  Ralph  John  Lambton,  Esq.,  P.  G.  M.,  and  the  offi- 
cers and  brethren  of  the  Provincial  Grand  Lodge  of  Free 
Masons,  in  presence  of  the  bishop,  the  magistrates, 
clergy,  and  gentry  of  the  county,  and  the  corporation 
and  volunteers  of  the  city.  The  county  courts  were 
opened  Aug.  14,  1811;  but  the  prisoners  were  not  re- 
moved from  the  old  gaol  and  house  of  correction  till 
August  4,  1819. 

Description. — The  buildings  form  a  large  quad- 
rangle, the  front  being  towards  the  north,  and  containing 
the  Court-house,  which,  besides  the  Crown  and  Nisi 
Prius  Courts  at  each  end,  includes  commodious  apart- 
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ments  for  the  judge,  jury,  counsel,  &c.  The  exterior 
is  decorated  in  the  centre  with  Tuscan  pilasters,  sup- 
porting a  pediment;  and  on  the  top  is  a  cupola,  con- 
tainiag  a  clock.  The  governor's  house  is  an  excellent 
building,  and  well  contrived  for  inspecting  the  prison 
yards.  The  prison  buildings  are  principally  separated 
into  three  divisions;  the  central  and  most  considerable 
division  contains  the  men's  prison  and  house  of  correc- 
tion, with  the  chapel  attached.  The  interior  regulations 
of  the  gaol  and  house  of  correction  are  conducted  on 
the  plan  recommended  by  the  society  for  the  improve- 
ment of  prison  discipline,  and  in  conformity  with  the 
acts  of  parliament  which  prescribe  the  classification  of 
prisoners,  and  the  returns  to  be  made  periodically  to 
the  secretary  of  state.  The  whole  of  the  arrangements 
are  also  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  visiting  magis- 
trates, and  the  grand  jury  make  a  thorough  survey  of 
the  gaol  at  each  spring  and  summer  assize. 

Resisting  Payment  op  County  Rates. — In  conse- 
quence of  the  various  rcbuildings  and  alterations  adopted 
by  the  successive  architects,  the  expense  of  erecting  the 
gaol,  &c.,  considerably  exceeded  the  amount  of  the  ori- 
ginal estimate.  Loud  complaints  were  raised  at  the 
heavy  special  county  rates,  and  attempts  were  even 
made  to  resist  payment  of  the  rate;  amongst  other  pub- 
lic appeals  for  that  purpose,  the  following  letter  was 
extensively  circulated : — *'  Gentlemen — ^I  am  directed 
by  a  meeting  of  landowners  and  occupiers  of  land,  held 
this  day,  at  the  King's  Head  Inn,  in  Darlington,  to 
request  that  you  will  refuse  to  pay  the  rate,  about  to  be 
collected,  to  defray  expenses  relating  to  the  new  gaol  at 
Durham,  until  an  opinion  of  counsel  can  be  obtained, 
on  the  legaHty  of  this  rate,  by  which  an  enormous  sum 
of  money  will  be  raised  for  purposes,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  meeting,  not  within  the  intent  or  letter  of  the  act 
for  building  the  gaol. — ^By  order,  R.  W.  Johnston. 

Darlington,  7th  June,   1813. — To  Messrs. " 

The  total  amount  levied  upon  the  county,  from  the  pas- 
sing of  the  act  to  the  completion  of  the  building,  was 
£134,684  15s.  4d.,  which  included  the  great  additional 
expenditure  occasioned  by  the  necessity  of  taking  down 
part  of  Mr.  Sandys'  original  structure. 

Libel. — During  the  prevalence  of  party  feeling  upon 
the  subject  of  the  expenses  incurred  in  building  the 
gaol,  the  first  two  architects  engaged  were  also  at  vari- 

*  On  the  night  of  the  2l8t  March,  1847,  an  ingenious  attempt  was 
made  by  one  of  the  prisoners  in  the  gaol  to  effect  the  escape  of  himnftlf 
and  some  of  his  comrades.  On  the  turnkey  answering  to  the  beU  of 
one  of  the  prisoners,  named  Isaac  Dawson,  he  was  told  on  entering  the 
cell  that  his  bedstead  was  broken;  on  the  turnkey  stooping  to  look  at 
it,  he  received  a  seyere  blow  from  the  prisoner,  but  notwithstanding 
vol..  I. 


ance.  In  the  public  newspapers,  and  through  the  me- 
dium of  a  circular  letter,  under  the  name  of  Thomas 
Wilson,  Mr.  Moneypenny  attacked  the  professional 
character  of  Mr.  Sandys.  The  latter  gentleman,  in 
consequence,  commenced  an  action  for  libel  against  his 
assailant.  The  case  was  tried  at  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  on  the  4th  March,  1814,  before  Lord  EUen- 
borough  and  a  special  jury,  and  a  verdict  returned  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Sandys,  with  £100  damages. 

Officers. — The  ofEce  of  gaoler  or  governor  is  in  the 
appointment  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham.  Mr.  William 
Green  is  the  present  governor;  the  amount  of  salary 
attached  to  the  appointment  is  £300  per  annum.  The 
chaplain  is  appointed  by  the  magistrates;  his  salary  is 
£200;  he  is  not  allowed  to  engage  in  any  parochial 
duty,  and  is  required  to  read  divine  service  in  the 
chapel  twice,  and  to  preach  every  Sunday,  and  on 
Christmas-day  and  Good  Friday;  to  read  prayers  daily, 
and  to  attend  on  prisoners  under  sentence  of  death, 
unless  in  such  cases  where  prisoners,  dissenting  from 
the  church  of  England,  desire  to  be  attended  by  a  mi- 
nister of  their  own  persuasion.  The  Rev.  G.  Hans 
Hamilton  is  the  present  chaplain.  A  surgeon  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  magistrates,  with  a  yearly  salary  of  £40, 
and  an  allowance  for  medicines  at  prime  cost.  Besides 
the  school-master,  task-master,  and  matron,  there  are  a 
turnkey,*  a  porter,  and  other  subordinate  assistants. 

Reports  of  the  Justices,  Governor,  Chaplain, 
AND  the  Government  Inspectors. — ^At  the  Durham 
Easter  Sessions,  held  April  9,  1851,  Mr.  Scruton  read 
the  reports  of  the  visiting  justices,  and  that  of  the  gover- 
nor; in  the  former  it  was  stated,  that  the  new  wing  of 
the  prison  was  completed,  and  would  probably  have 
been  ere  now  certified  as  fit  for  occupation,  had  not  a 
defect  in  the  boiler  rendered  the  wanning  apparatus  for 
the  present  useless.  The  total  cost  of  the  building,  in- 
cluding a  warming  apparatus,  is  £2,276  Is.  2d. — the 
cost  for  each  cell  being  under  £30,  which  is  very  con- 
siderably below  the  cost  of  any  similar  building  in  Great 
Britain.  The  report  further  stated  that  the  visiting 
magistrates  considered  great  credit  was  due  to  Mr. 
Howison,  for  his  supervision  of  this  important  addi- 
tion to  the  gaol  during  the  whole  progress  of  its 
erection.  Mr.  Howison  had  been  directed  to  prepare 
a  design  for  a  wash-house  for  the  female  ward — ^its  cost, 

ivBS  able  to  run  out,  and  on  reaching  the  gate  at  the  end  of  the  paB- 
sage,  locked  it,  gave  the  alarm,  and  with  assistance  secured  the  pri- 
soner. On  his  examination  next  morning,  the  prisoner  stated  that  he, 
and  some  others  who  were  under  sentence  of  transportation,  had  agreed 
to  disable  the  turnkey,  who  should  attend  the  call  of  the  bell,  get 
possession  of  the  keys,  let  themselyes  out,  and  so  make  their  escape. 
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with  prison  labour,  will  probably  not  exceed  £140. 
The  report  concluded  by  stating  that  the  number  of 
prisoners,  particularly  females,  was  considerably  below 
the  average. — ^From  the  governor's  report  it  appeared 
that  the  health  of  the  prisoners  was,  generally  speaking, 
good.  The  average  number  of  prisoners  was  reduced, 
and  there  were  now  in  confinement  178  males  and  S2 
females,  maldng  a  total  of  210.  The  prisoners  had  con- 
ducted themselves  well,  worked  industriously  at  the 
new  building,  notwithstanding  which  no  interruption 
had  taken  place  in  their  attendance  at  either  the  chapel 
or  the  schools  during  the  progress  of  the  work.  The 
claim  on  government  for  the  maintenance  of  convicted 
prisoners  during  the  last  half-year  was  £281  14s.  8d. 

Captain  Kincaid,  the  government  inspector  of  prisons 
for  the  northern  district,  states  in  reference  to  Durham 
gaol,  in  the  sixteenth  government  report,  published  in 
May,  1851,  that  he  had  visited  Durham  Nov.  1,  1850, 
and  that  there  were  then  in  confinement: — 175  male 
criminals,  80  female,  and  14  male  civil  prisoners,  making 
a  total  of  219.  The  total  number  of  committals  during 
the  year  was  1825,  being  61  less  than  in  1849. 

In  my  last  report,  he  says,  I  noticed  the  important 
additions  and  alterations  made  to  the  prison  build- 
ings in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  the  hope  I  enter- 
tained that  the  accommodation  still  wanting  on  the  male 
side  would  soon  be  supplied.  That  hope,  I  am  happy 
to  report,  has  now  been  realised,  for  an  extensive  new 
wing  has  since  been  erected  for  the  separate  confine- 
ment of  upwards  of  70  prisoners,  and  wiU  be  fit  for 
occupation  in  the  early  part  of  next  spring,  and  at  a  rate 
of  expense  imprecedentedly  low,  for  it  is  imderstood 
that  it  will  not  exceed  £35  a  cell. 

The  new  works  going  on  interfered  materially  with 
the  employments  and  order  on  the  male  side,  but  every- 
thing seemed  as  regularly  and  properly  conducted  as 
the  nature  of  circumstances  permitted. 

The  experimental  dietary,  which  I  stated  in  my  last 
report  had  been  introduced  here,  has  continued  to  work 
well ;  but  the  governor  reports  that  it  has  not  had  the 
effect  he  expected,  of  deterring  vagrants,  who  continue 
to  be  committed  nearly  in  as  great  numbers  as  before. 

I  strongly  recommend  the  cranck-machine  to  be  tried 
experimentally  on  that  class  of  offenders,  for  it  is  proved 
to  have  a  very  deterring  effect  in  other  prisons. 

The  health  in  the  prison  seems  to  have  been  very 
good.  There  had  been  no  prevailing  disease,  and  the 
surgeon's  duties  are  zealously  and  efficiently  carried  out. 

I  have  been  favoured  by  the  chaplain,'  the  Rev.  G. 
Hans  Hamilton,  with  a  copy  of  his  annual  report,  which 


conveys  much  valuable  information,  and  from  which  I 
make  a  few  selections,  which  were  borne  out  generally 
by  my  personal  observation* 

With  reference  to  the  new  female  prison,  he  remarks, 
'^  The  result  is  that  contamination  is  now  checked,  if 
not  wholly  prevented.  Criminals  are  really  punished. 
Nearly  all  are  attentive  to  instruction,  and  many  are 
found  to  make  satisfEurtory  prc^ess  in  the  acquirement 
of  the  first  principles  of  religion,  ♦  »  *  ^^^ 
now  you  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  a  young 
woman  may  be  committed  to  Durham  gaol  with  the  pros- 
pect that  she  will  not  leave  it  worse  than  she  entered." 

With  reference  to  the  86  new  sleeping-cells  on  the 
male  side,  as  noticed  in  my  last  report,  he  says — 
'^The  different  departments  of  this  prison  in  former 
times  presented  a  marked  contrast.  That  on  the  sepa- 
rate system  presented  a  scene  of  quietness,  industry,  and 
order,  while  in  the  other,  prisoners  were  allowed  to  as- 
sociate without  distinction  of  character,  and  it  was  fre- 
quently a  scene  of  noise,  concision,  and  worse:  now, 
all  is  more  quiet  and  orderly.  The  trial-room  system 
is  no  more;  and  since  the  86  new  sleeping-cells  have 
been  occupied,  each  has  a  bed  to  himself.  Many  male 
prisoners  have,  nevertheless,  during  the  past  year,  slept 
in  large  rooms  containing  from  8  to  15  each,  and  here 
much  of  the  old  contaminating  system  still  goes  on,  for 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  during  these  nocturnal  associations 
the  run-away  apprentice  is  taught  the  art  of  picking 
pockets,  and  the  pick-pocket  is  induced  to  become  a 
burglar." 

On  the  subject  of  juvenile  crime,  he  remarks  that — 
*'  Another  year's  experience  confirms  the  opinion  that 
many  boys  ought  not  to  be  associated.  In  this  gaol 
boys  are  treated  exactly  as  if  they  were  men,  and  it  is 
pleasing  to  their  precocious  vanity;  they  become  famfli- 
arised  with  crime,  and  gradually  think  litUe  of  its  pun- 
ishment, from  seeing  their  seniors  along  with  them  in 
prison.  The  boys  in  Durham  gaol  sit  all  day  in  a  room 
calculated  to  hold  100  prisoners,  and  which  is  too  fre- 
quently filled.  They  are  as  mischievous  as  possible, 
and  give  more  trouble  to  the  officers  than  double  the 
number  of  men.  A  wicked  little  urchin  will  single  out 
some  half-witted  man,  and  fling  some  oakum  at  his  head: 
the  poor  fellow  roars  out  as  if  he  had  received  a  mortal 
injury,  and  the  prisoners  are  amused." 

It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  such  associations  here 
will  not  long  be  a  necessary  evil. 

The  following  summary  is  given  of  the  progressive  de- 
crease in  crime  during  the  last  three  years,  but  it  is  not 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  a  subject  for  congratulation: — 
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18i8.      1849.      1860. 
Total  number  of  comznitments, 2,083      1,886      1,825 

Kumber  transported,   35  31  27 

Natives  of  the  city  and  county  of  Durham,     742         642         647 

On  the  subject  of  these  commitments^  he  observes — 
*^  They  are  often  men  of  bad  character  and  dissipated 
habits,  Vho  seek  a  new  residence  because  they  have 
been  driven  by  their  own  misconduct  &om  their  native 
place."  Which  he  states  is  apparent,  from  the  fact, 
that  while  647  natives  of  Durham  have  been  sent  to 
prison  during  the  year,  there  have  been  1,178  strangers 
committed  to  the  same  prison.* 

The  chaplain  adds  on  the  subject  of  instruction — 
**  The  most  pleasing  feature  in  my  department  of  the 
prison  is  the  marked  attention  given  by  nearly  every 
prisoner  to  the  instruction  in  the  chapel  and  schools. 
This  is  partly  owing  to  the  system  itself,  by  which  the 
prisoners  are  taught  to  look  upon  instruction  as  a  favour 
and  a  privilege  ♦  ♦  ♦  1,162  prisoners  have  availed 
themselves  of  it;  112  have  learned  to  read  the  New 
Testament,  127  have  been  taught  to  read  easy  lessons, 
and  198  have  learned  to  write,  and  542  have  improved 
in  reading  and  writing;  of  this  nearly  all  were  destitute 
when  sent  to  gaol." 

The  punishments  had  been  numerous,  owing  to  the 
present  state  of  the  male  prison,  but  they  were  not  of  a 
serious  character,  if  I  except  the  cases  of  7  boys,  who 
had  been  whipped  for  prison  offences.  The  punishment 
is  inflicted  in  the  presence  of  the  governor  and  surgeon 
with  a  cat-o'nine-taiLs,  and  they  make  it  a  rule  to  limit  the 
punishment  to  the  number  of  years  of  age  of  the  offender. 

The  debtors'  department  is  arranged  for  three  sepa- 
rate classes : — 1st,  those  who  maintain  themselves ;  2nd, 
the  poor  who  are  supported  by  the  county  rate ;  Srd, 
fraudulent  debtors. 

The  provisions  are  frimished  by  contract,  the  clothing 
purchased  and  made  up  in  the  prison,  and  the  accounts 
are  settled  quarterly. 

*  At  the  assizes  held  at  Durham,  March  4,  1851,  the  learned  judge 
then  presiding  on  the  bench.  Sir  CressweU  Cresswell,  took  occasion  to 
make  the  foUowing  somewhat  severe  remarks  relative  to  the  state  of 
morality  and  crime  throughout  the  county: — ^After  her  majesty'  pro- 
clamation against  vice  and  immorality  had  been  read,  his  lordship 
proceeded  to  address  the  grand  jnry.  He  said — ^As  this  was  the  first 
occasion  he  had  had  the  honour  of  presiding  in  that  court  at  the  pre- 
sent season  of  the  year,  he  had  had  no  opportunity  of  comparing  the 
catalogue  of  crime  which  laid  before  him  with  those  which  had  been 
usually  seen  in  this  county  at  the  spring  assizes.  He  could  not  help 
observing  it  presented  a  very  imfavourable  contrast  with  the  calendars 
he  had  seen  in  other  counties  this  very  spring.  The  amount  of  crime 
disclosed  in  it  was  truly  fearful — ^the  character  of  the  crime  was  very 
serious — ^many  of  them  of  a  heinous  description — ^many  very  disgust- 
ing. In  looking  through  the  calendar  he  was  struck  with  two  circum- 
stances ;  one  was  that  the  amount  of  education  amongst  the  criminals 


£    s.    d. 

Average  cost  of  prison  dietary  during  the  year, 4    6    OJ 

Average  amount  of  earnings, 3  16  11| 

Average  cost  per  head,  including  aU  expenses, 15  14    2^ 

The  foregoing  average  expenses  are  highly  creditable 
to  the  management,  for  I  expect  they  wfll  prove  to  be 
among  the  lowest  of  the  prisons  in  England. 

In  conclusion  Capt.  Kincaid  observes — I  have  great 
pleasure  in  repeating,  as  in  last  report,  the  high  opinion 
I  entertain  of  the  zeal  and  ability  of  the  executive  of- 
ficers of  this  prison,  namely,  the  governor,  Mr.  Green ; 
the  chaplain,  Mr.  Hamilton ;  the  surgeon,  Mr.  Shaw ; 
and  Miss  Johnston,  the  matron.  The  governor  states 
that  he  has  reason  to  be  satisfied  generally  with  his  sub- 
ordinate officers,  but  there  are  exceptions,  as  I  found  on 
inquiry,  in  consequence  of  their  first  appointment  being 
permanent  instead  of  experimental. 

Tins  is  a  point  which  I  beg  respectfully  to  recommend 
to  the  consideration  of  the  visiting  justices,  for  experi- 
ence has  taught  me  that  a  man's  character  and  appear- 
ance may  be  in  every  respect  unexceptionable  and 
promising,  and  yet  on  trial  he  may  be  found  utterly 
unfit  for  the  situation  of  warder;  it  requires  at  least  a 
two  months'  trial  to  prove  his  fitness. 

The  following  were  the  employments  on  the  day  of 
inspection : — 


MALES. 

Weaving  and  Mat-making,  22 

Washing, 4 

Cleaning,  &c., 9 

Pumping  water, 18 

Masons,     2 

Joiners, 3 

Tailors, 2 

Shoemal^ers,     3 

Cutting  fuel,    2 

Masons*  Labourers,    56 

BreaJdng  stones, 2 

Teasing  rope 46 

Cooks, 3 

Infirmary,  sick,   4 

Total  Males, 175 


FEMALES. 


Knitxng,    10 

Sewing, 7 

Washmg,  &c., 6 

Teasing  rope,   6 

Sick, 1 


Total  Females, . 


30 


DEBTOBS. 


Not  at  work, 12 

At  work — ^Mason,   1 

Ditto  — Joiner,    1 


Total  Debtors, 


14 


Total  Males  and  Females,  219. 


appeared  to  be  very  smaU,  and  the  other  that  the  amount  of  drunken- 
ness appeared  to  be  very  great.  In  this  county  these  two  prolific 
sources  of  crime — ^ignorance  and  intemperance — seemed  greatly  to  pre- 
vail. He  therefore  trusted  that  in  their  respective  stations  they  would 
apply  themselves  in  such  a  manner  as  to  remedy  these  evils.  He 
trusted  from  the  spread  of  education,  and  the  greater  caution  which 
would  be  exercised  in  granting  and  renewing  licenses  for  public  houses, 
that  they  would  be  the  means  of  improving  the  morals  and  habits  of 
the  population  of  the  county.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  crimes  of 
violence  there  appeared  to  have  been  no  reason,  but  have  arisen  from 
the  drunken  state  in  which  the  parties  were  at  the  time. 

Had  the  learned  judge  been  acquainted  with  the  fieusts  stated  by 
the  chaplain  as  quoted  in  the  text,  he  would  probably  have  been  less 
severe  in  his  strictures,  as  to  the  moral  condition  of  the  district, 
seeing  that  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  criminals  are  natives  or 
even  residents  in  the  county. 
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DURHAM  UNIVERSITY. 

It  was  long  a  matter  of  wonder  and  sometimes  of 
complaint  amongst  scholars^  that  England  should  con- 
tain only  two  universities.  To  men  accustomed  to  con- 
template the  many  and  various  seats  of  learning  which 
flourish  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  France,  this  limitation 
seemed  especially  singular.  In  the  north  of  England 
the  same  feeling  long  existed.  The  northern  counties, 
doubtless,  contain  many  situations  especially  adapted 
for  an  institution  in  which  the  sciences  are  to  be  studied; 
and  by  an  almost  universal  consent,  the  city  of  Durham 
was  considered  peculiarly  adapted  to  such  a  design. 
The  salubrity  and  beauty  of  its  site,  the  immense  mining 
enterprise  in  coal,  lead,  and  iron,  carried  on  in  its  vici- 
nity; and  its  nearness  to  two  counties  in  which  manu- 
facturing art  has  been  pushed  to  its  utmost  known  limits, 
render  it  particularly  fit  for  the  foundation  of  an«estab- 
lishment  in  which,  besides  the  learned  languages,  theo- 
logy, and  the  higher  and  more  abstract  sciences,  those 
which  are  more  immediately  connected  with  the  useful 
arts,  such  as  chemistry,  geology;  metallurgy,  mechanics, 
and  engineering,  are  to  be  taught  and  elucidated. 

These  natural  recommendations  of  the  city  of  Dur- 
ham, as  the  spot  most  adapted  for  a  northern  university, 
have  had  force  in  times,  comparatively  speaking,  very 
distant.  As  far  back  as  the  period  of  Henry  VIII., 
and  of  the  Long  ParKament,  the  design  of  founding  a 
third  university  at  the  city  of  Durham  was,  beyond  a 
doubt,  seriously  entertained  by  those  who  then  held  the 
powers  of  the  state.*  The  abolition  of  episcopacy  for  the 
time  had  put  into  the  hands  of  the  then  rulers  the  ample 
revenues  of  the  bishop  and  capitular  body  of  the  see  of 
Durham,  and  with  a  portion  of  these  estates  it  was  con- 
templated to  found  and  endow  a  university  which  might. 


«  The  subject  of  a  coUege  engaged  tlie  attention  of  Cromwell,  who, 
in  a  letter,  dated  March  11,  1650,  calls  it  *'  a  matter  of  great  concern- 
ment and  importnance  as  that  which  (by  the  blessing  of  God)  may 
much  conduce  to  the  promoting  of  learning  &  piety  in  these  poore 
rude  &  ignorant  parts,  there  being  also  many  concurring  advantages 
to  this  place,  as  pleasantness  &  aptness  of  scituation  healthful]  aire  & 
plenty  of  provisions  which  seeme  to  favour  &  plead  for  theire  desires 
therein.**  The  subject  was  again  pressed  upon  the  parliament  in  the 
following  year,  by  petition  from  the  grand  jury  at  the  assizes,  January 
14,  1651-2,  on  behalf  of  the  county;  and  thereon  a  committee  of  the 
house  reported, "  that  the  said  houses  (of  the  dean  and  chapter)  were 
a  fit  place  to  erect  a  college  or  school  for  all  the  sciences  and  litera- 
ture/* Finally,  in  1656,  Cromwell  issued  an  ordinance  for  founding 
a  college  at  Durham,  on  the  site  of  the  college,  houses,  cathedral,  or 
castle  of  Durham,  or  some  of  them;  and  on  May  15,  1657,  he  granted 
letters  patent  for  that  purpose,  with  a  very  sufficient  endowment  out 
of  the  church  lands,  and  appointed  some  very  able  professors ;  placing 
the  whole  under  the  government  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  north- 
ern gentry  in  the  parliamentary  interest  as  visitors.     Tlus  college 


in  the  ripeness  of  time,  come  to  rival  those  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge. 

In  the  month  of  January,  1651,  a  petition  to  the  par- 
liament of  England,  signed  by  most  of  the  justices  of 
the  peace  for  the  county  of  Durham,  was  presented  to 
that  body,  the  prayer  of  which  memorial  was,  that  the 
parliament  would  be  pleased  to  appropriate  a  portion 
of  the  lands  of  the  (late)  bishopric  to  the  foundation  of 
a  college,  to  be  erected  within  or  near  to  the  city  of 
Durham.  The  projected  college  was,  of  course,  to  be 
endowed  out  of  the  revenues  of  portions  of  the  same 
property.  This  and  other  simflar  petitions  seem  to  have 
been  fiivourably  entertained  by  the  parliament;  inas- 
much as  under  date  May  9,  1651,  a  minute  was  made 
by  the  committee  ^'  for  removing  obstructions  in  the 
sale  of  deanes  and  chapter  lands,"  recommending  and 
ordering  the  assignment  of  certain  lands  of  the  (late) 
dean  and  chapter  for  this  purpose. 

The  dissolution,  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  which  happened  soon  after  this  period,  pro- 
bably suspended  the  execution  of  this  certainly  laudable 
design;  and  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy,  which 
ensued  soon  after  the  death  of  the  Protector,  together 
with  the  re-erection  of  episcopacy  and  the  resumption 
of  the  church  lands  and  tithes,  put  an  end  to  all 
further  thoughts  of  a  measure  emanating  from  such  a 
source. 

The  desire  of  a  northern  university,  however,  pro- 
bably continued;  and  in  our  own  times  efforts  to  further 
the  erection  of  such  an  establishment  in  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  to  be  supported  by  voluntary  contributions  and 
the  fees  received  from  students,  have  been  made  by 
T.  M.  Greenhow,  Esq.,  and  others,  which  only  failed 
from  the  impossibility  of  inducing  individuals  to  sub- 
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throve  at  least  so  far  that  both  Oxford  and  Cambridge  petitioned  the 
Protector  Richard  against  a  third  university,  and  particularly  against 
conferring  degrees  there  pari  patm.  By  a  petition  to  Richard,  how* 
ever,  from  the  provost  and  feUows  of  the  college  at  Durham,  Septem- 
ber 4,  1668,  it  appears  that  the  scheme  of  his  father  (whom  they  com- 
pared to  Augustus  for  restoring  peace,  to  Henry  Y.  for  his  valour,  to 
Henry  VII.  for  his  prudence,  and  to  Edward  VI.  for  his  piety)  had 
not  been  carried  into  fiiU  e£fect  at  his  death,  **  whereon  this  new  erec- 
tion was  left  an  orphan  scarce  boimd  up  in  its  swaddling  cloathes ;" 
and  they  conclude  by  "  beseeching  the  Father  of  Mercies  to  make 
your  highness  as  heir  to  all  your  father's  matchless  abilities  for  war 
and  government,  so  of  his  love,  zeal,  and  resolution  to  promote  this 
work  which  he  began  in  this  place;  that  by  the  vital  beams  of  your 
piteous  aspect,  it  may  be  cherished  and  grow,  'till  it  bear  much  fruit, 
for  the  good  and  happiness  of  these  parts  of  the  land,  in  which  it  was 
planted  by  a  hand  which  never  miscarried  in  any  of  its  high  and  mag- 
nanimous atchievemcnts."  At  the  Restoration,  this  new  seminary 
shared  the  fate  of  that  system  of  government  to  which  it  owed  ita 
establishment. 
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scribe  the  sums  leqmsite  foT  even  ibe  conunencemettt 
of  suck  an  undertakiiig.* 

At  length,  in  18S7,  the  alterations  in  the  distribution 
of  the  property  of  the  church,  brought  about  under 
the  administration  of  Lord  Melbourne,  occasioned  tlie 
reviyal  of  the  plan  of  a  northern  uniyersity,  with  the 
city  of  Durham  for  its  site.  It  was  adopted  by  the 
bishop  and  by  the  capitular  body  under  the  presiding 
dean,  who  passed  an  act  of  chapter  for  the  institution 

*  PB0P06BD  ACADXMIOAL  LfSTITUTIOir  OB  CoXXBGB  AT  KBWOAnZ.B. — 

At  a  public  meeting,  held  JaxL  24, 1833,  at  the  Guildhall,  pursuant  to 
requisition,  for  the  puipoBe  of  talung  into  consideration  the  propriety 
of  establishing,  in  Newcastle,  an  Academical  Institution,  or  CoUege, 
-with  a  ^ew  to  facilitate  the  pursuit  of  the  higher  hnnches  of  educap> 
turn  by  the  youth  of  this  populous  and  opulent  distciot,  (John  Brand- 
ling, Esq.,  mayor,  in  the  chair,)  the  following  resolutions  were  unani- 
mously agreed  to : — 

1.  That  it  appears  to  this  meeting  that  the  establishment  of  an 
Academical  Institution,  or  College,  for  the  instruction  of  the  youth  of 
this  town,  and  its  surrounding,  extensile,  and  opulmt  district,  is  highly 
expedient,  and  even  necessary. 

2.  That  great  and  substantial  benefit  to  society  at  large  would  result 
from  a  more  general  cultiyation  of  the  higher  branches  of  classical  and 
general  literature,  of  mathematics,  and  of  moral  and  natural  science. 

3.  That  the  important  mining  operations  of  the  district  would  un- 
doubtedly receiTe  material  adysntage  fix>m  the  introduction  of  lectures 
on  geology,  mineralogy,  chemistry,  and  the  mechanical  sciences. 

4.  That  the  excellent  injQrmary,  and  the  other  charitable  establish- 
ments for  the  rdief  of  the  sick  poor,  offer  great  advantages  for  the 
ortablishment  of  a  medical  school  in  this  district. 

6.  That  the  great  distance  of  Newcastle  from  other  academical 
institutions,  renders  it  impossiUe  for  the  young  persons  cnmnflcted 
with  this  district,  who  are  intended  for  commercial  or  mining  engage- 
ments, to  avail  themselTes  of  the  advantages  which  they  affi>rd. 

6.  That  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  young  men  intended  for 
commercial  and  active  life,  that  the  best  advantages  should  be  piOTi- 
ded  for  their  instruction,  in  the  modem  languages,  in  the  commercial 
relations  of  the  different  parts  of  the  world,  in  political  economy,  and 
also  in  the  principles  of  general  and  British  law. 

7.  That  a  committee  be  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  joint 
stock  company  for  carrying  into  effect  the  plan  proposed  in  the  pro- 
spectus issued  by  the  literary  and  philosophical  society  of  Newcastie, 
June  5, 1832. 

8.  That  the  following  gentlemen  shall  constitute  the  committee, 
with  power  to  add  to  their  number,  vis : — Sir  J.  £.  Swinburne,  Bart. ; 
the  worshipfiil  the  Hayor ;  John  Hodgson,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  James  Losh, 
Esq. ;  Mr.  Alderman  Sorsbie ;  the  Bev.  W.  Turner ;  Messrs.  Easterby, 
Clapham,  McGregor,  Michael,  Leightout  Brumell,  J.  Fife,  Chaznley, 
Carr,  and  Ghreenhow. 

It  is  proposed,  with  a  view  to  carrying  into  effect  the  olject  of  the 
aboTc  resolutions,  to  form  a  joint  stock  compsny,  capital  of  £16,000, 
to  be  raised  in  shares  of  £20  each,  which  it  is  expected  will  bear  an 
interest  of  3^  per  cent.,  according  to  a  plan,  the  particulars  of  which 
will  shortiy  be  submitted  to  the  public  by  the  committee. 

The  committee  deem  it  proper  to  communicate  to  the  publio  their 
conviction  that,  although  for  the  completion  of  the  scheme  in  all  its 
details,  including  the  erection  of  a  building  fior  the  accommodation  of 
the  institution,  acoording  to  the  plan  fionneriy  fabmitted  to  public  in- 
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of  a  iiniTersity^  provided  a  charter  c£  ineorporaiiaa  foir 
the  same  should  be  granted  by  the  crown.  This  iras 
readily  accorded;  and  a  charter^  bearing  date  Ist  June^ 
1887,  was  forthwith  granted  by  his  majesty  Williaai  the 
fonrth,  empowering  certain  persons  therein  named  to 
be  the  warden  and  professors  of  the  new  university,  to 
be  styled  thenceforward  '^the  University  of  Durham;" 
and  assigning  to  the  warden,  masters  and  scholars  of 
such  university,  appointed  according  to  its  rules,  a 

spection,  the  fiiU  capital  of  £16,000  would  be  required,^  tha  proposed 
plan  of  academic  instruction,  in  its  more  generally  useful  and  impor* 
tant  departments,  might  nevertheless  be  successfolly  commenced  with 
a  Tery  much  smaller  command  of  pecuniary  means,  provided  a  rented 
building  vrere  engaged  tax  the  irawftdiate  purposes  of  the  institution 

The  committee  haw  the  satisfaction  of  stating,  that  extensiTe  pre- 
mises, which  would  afford  all  the  accommodation  more  immediately 
required,  haye  been  offered  to  them  on  Tery  advantageous  terms ;  and 
they  feel  assured,  that  irith  a  capital  of  £5,000  only  at  their  diiposal, 
they  would  be  enabled  to  accomplish  all  the  neoessary  anangonenta 
far  opening  the  institution,  either  in  the  autumn  of  the  present  year, 
oar  in  the  spring  of  1834,  in  a  manner  which  they  trust  vrould  be  found 
efficient  and  satisfiictory. 

According  to  these  views,  the  junior  dasses,  to  which  youths  team 
8  to  14  or  15  years  of  age  would  be  admissible,  vrould  be  oompletaLy 
organised.  The  instruction  in  these  classes  is  proposed  to  be  con- 
ducted according  to  the  plan  so  successftdly  pursued  in  the  new  «ea- 
demy  at  Edinburgh.  They  vriU  be  initiated  in  classical  and  mathe- 
matical studies,  in  a  knowledge  of  modem  languages,  general  history, 
and  Knglish  literature  and  composition. 

.  The  senior  classes  of  general  students  would  also  enter  into  the 
immediate  arrangements.  They  would  pursue  the  same  branches  of 
study  in  their  higher  departments»  with  the  addition  of  logic  and 
mental  philosophy. 

The  committee  would  also  propose  to  open,  with  the  least  possible 
delay,  classes  in  chemistry,  geology,  and  mineralogy,  and  in  theoreti- 
cal and  practical  mechanics,  fior  the  benefit  more  especially  of  those 
whose  intention  it  is  to  engage  in  scientific  manufactures,  in  the  man- 
agement of  mines,  or  in  the  profession  of  a  civil  engineer. 

The  other  departments  of  study,  as  laid  down  in  the  general  scheme 
already  before  the  public,  the  committee  would  recommend  to  be  in- 
troduced into  the  institution  as  occasion  should  admit  of. 

For  conducting  the  studies  of  the  institution  according  to  the  fore- 
going notices,  the  committee  vrould  recommend  the  appointment  of— - 
1.  An  able  professor  of  classical  literature,  who  should,  under  cer- 
tain regulations,  hare  control  oTer  the  necessary  academical  dis- 
cipline. 2.  A  subordinate  classical  tutor.  8.  A  professor  of  mathe- 
matics and  mechanical  science.  4.  A  subordinate  mathematical  tutor, 
whose  duty  it  will  be  to  teach  arithmetic,  writing,  geography,  the  use 
of  the  globes,  ftc  5.  A  professor  of  chemistry,  geology,  and  nune- 
ralogy.  Masters  vrould  also  be  required  to  giro  instructions  in  modem, 
languages,  but  these  might  be  engaged  to  afford  attendance  as  occa- 
sion should  require. 

Should  the  premises  already  refened  to  be  engaged  for  the  institu- 
tion, they  wiU  admit  of  a  commodious  house  being  appropriated  as  a 
residence  for  one  of  the  professors,  with  acconunodation  for  lodging  a 
certain  number  of  pupils. 

The  committee,  in  conclusion,  must  express  their  Mwignttie  expec- 
tation that  the  fees  of  admission  to  pupils,  on  a  moderate  computation, 
would  amply  suffice  to  meet  the  ouirent  expenditure  of  the  institution, 
as  vrell  as  the  payment  of  the  int«est  o^the  invested  capitaL 
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patent  of  incorporation  and  a  common  seal^  with  per- 
petual succession.* 

The  sciences,  arts  and  languages  taught  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Durham,  are  judiciously  selected.  In  addition 
to  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics  and  the  Hebrew,  ar- 
rangements are  made  by  which  students  in  the  mining 
and  civil  engineering  departments  may,  at  the  same 
time,  acquire  the  French  and  German  languages.  The 
sciences  studied  are  divinity,  mathematics,  law,  minera- 
logy, metallurgy,  chemistry,  geology  and  natural  philo- 
sophy; to  which  are  added  mining  and  engineering, 
and  history  and  polite  literature. 

It  may  be  perhaps  doubted  whether,  at  the  university 
of  Durham,  lie  system  of  teaching  law  is  any  improve- 
ment upon  the  practice  of  the  older  universities,  which 
is  believed  by  many  competent  judges  to  be  defective. 
Whether,  at  an  institution  for  general  science,  more 
than  laying  down  the  foundations  of  general  civil  law, 
or  Xkejus  naturale,  ought  to  be  attempted,  seems  very 
questionable.     At  the  same  time,  the  importance  to  all 


♦The  Vbn.  Abchdsacon  Thobp,  D.D.,  Warden  of  the  UnivetBity 
of  Durham,  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  the  Newcastle  School  of  Me- 
dicine and  Surgery,  the  6th  Feb.,  1861;  and  during  the  proceedings 
attendant  upon  the  occasion,  several  interesting  particulars  were  given 
xelative  to  the  northern  university.  An  entertainment  took  place  in 
the  evening,  presided  over  by  Sir  John  Fife,  and  in  proposing  the 
health  of  the  venerable  archdeacon,  Mr.  Dawson,  M.D.,  observed, 
that  it  afforded  him  great  pleasure  indeed,  to  propose  the  health  of 
Archdeacon  Thorp,  who  was  so  well  known  for  his  great  learning, 
piety,  urbanity,  and  kindness  of  disposition,  who  had  been  connected 
with  the  Durham  university  firom  its  foundation  to  the  present  tune, 
and  who  had  contributed  so  greatly  to  raise  it  to  that  degree  of  cele- 
brity it  now  possessed.  The  university  of  Durham  was  one  of  the 
youngest  institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  kingdom,  yet  it  possessed 
within  it  all  the  learning  of  older  institutions,  besides  having  infused 
into  it  new  blood.  These  were  times  of  rapid  progress,  and  the  Dur- 
ham university,  by  the  liberality,  kind  spirit,  and  brotherly  feeling 
within  it,  had  drawn  to  its  aid  sufficient  means  to  enable  it  to  keep 
pace  with  the  times.  By  its  erection  science  had  been  materially  ad- 
vanced, for  it  did  not  confine  itself  simply  to  classical  and  mathema- 
tical learning,  but  it  combined  also  schools  of  mining  and  engineering. 
And  it  was  at  the  suggestion  of  Archdeacon  Thorp  that  the  medical 
school  of  this  town  was  about  to  be  incorporated  with  it.  There  could 
be  no  doubt  whatever  that  very  great  advantages  would  accrue  to  the 
medical  students  by  this  amalgamation.  The  education  of  students 
would  be  placed  on  a  broader  basis  than  it  had  hitherto  been;  they 
would  pass  three  years  at  the  university  and  undergo  an  examination; 
and  with  such  preliminary  training  they  would  be  the  better  able  to 
understand  the  great  truths  of  medical  science.— The  Ven.  Arch- 
deacon,  in  reply,  said— I  have  to  thank  you  for  the  honour  you  have 
done  me,  yea,  for  the  gratifying  terms  in  which  you  have  proposed 
my  health,  and  to  this  good  company  for  the  manner  in  which  you 
have  received  it;  still  more  for  the  compliment  you  have  been  pleased 
to  pay  to  the  distinguished  institution  in  which  I  am  called  to  preside. 
For  myself  personally,  I  may  say,  that  having  been  bom  among  you, 
having  received  my  early  instruction  at  your  school,  living  near  you, 
connected  with  your  institutions,  and  bound  to  you  by  many  ties  of 


members  of  a  ciyilized  commnnitjr,  of  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  the  foundations  of  civil  society  cannot  be  over- 
rated; and  if  to  this  be  added,  an  outline  of  general  inter- 
national law,  as  laid  down  by  civilians,  such  knowledge, 
well  and  sufficiently  taught,  would  probably  be  infinitely 
more  useful,  even  as  a  foundation  for  further  legal 
studies,  than  any  outline  of  English  jurisprudence  which 
can  be  given  by  the  lecturer  on  general  law.  With  this 
exception,  the  course  of  study  laid  down  by  the  rules, 
seems  in  every  way  judicious,  and  in  a  practical  sense 
remarkably  so. 

The  university  being  founded  by  the  Dean  and  Chap- 
ter of  the  See  of  Durham,  and  endowed  by  them  or  by 
the  spontaneous  liberality  of  other  members  of  the 
church  of  England,  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  just  com* 
plaint  that  the  theology  there  taught  is  confined  to  that 
sanctioned  by  the  Anglican  church.  It  may  however 
be  a  question,  perhaps,  how  far  that  rule  which  requires 
from  all  students  subject  to  the  university  discipline,  to 
attend  public  worship  at  the  established  church,  might 

friendship  and  affection,  I  must  ever  have  a  lively  interest  in  th» 
honour  and  prosperity  of  this  great  town.  And  gladly  do  I  take  oc- 
casion to  express  the  feelings  which  I  cherish.  The  notice  you  have 
taken  of  Durham  and  its  university  is,  you  may  be  assured,  most 
highly  gratifying  to  me,  and  I  trust  the  imiversity  will  fulfil  and  justiiy* 
your  best  expectations.  Its  establishment  will  ever  be  a  bright  feature 
in  the  annals  of  these  northern  counties.  But,  Sir,  it  was  no  neVidea. 
It  subsisted  from  the  time  of  the  Keformation,  when  Durham  coUege, 
in  Oxford — an  institution  connected  with  the  monastery  of  Durham — 
was  rudely  broken  up.  And  there  are  statutes  in  existence  for  the 
government  of  the  new  intended  college  in  the  hand- writing  of  Henry 
the  eighth  himself.  But  nothing  was  done,  and  the  matter  hung  on» 
not  abandoned,  but  not  advanced,  even  in  the  days  of  Cromwell,  whose 
autograph  letter  upon  the  subject  remains  with  the  dean  and  chapter. 
We  cannot  suppose  that  a  matter  so  intimately  connected  with  litera> 
ture  and  religion  had  escaped  the  attention  of  that  eminent  person. 
Bishop  Cosin,  to  whom,  after  his  long  exile,  the  work  of  restoration 
fell — ^but  the  times  were  adverse,  and  he  had  more  to  do  than  it  was 
given  him  to  accomplish — it  is  wonderful  that  he  was  enabled  to  do 
BO  much.  After  him  again  troubles  and  dissensions,  the  Revolution 
and  bloody  wars  distcacted  the  attention  of  men,  and  drew  them  off 
from  social  improvement,  and  it  was  reserved  for  a  great  prelate, 
scholar,  and  divine,  Bishop  Van  Mildert,  aided  by  the  late  Earl  Grey, 
whose  willing  service  I  am  proud  to  acknowledge,  to  call  the  univerity 
into  existence,  and  to  lay  a  foundation  upon  which  the  dean  and  chap- 
ter placed  the  magnificent  offering  £110,000.  The  estate  then  given 
was  valued  at  £113,000,  and  produced  to  the  body  £3,000  a-year,  and 
it  was  willingly  and  usefully  bestowed.  I  forbear  to  speak  of  the 
boimdless  munificence  of  Bishop  Van  Mildert — ^a  name  ever  to  be  had 
in  reverence — ^neither  can  I  mention,  for  he  lives,  the  liberalities  and 
care  of  the  present  Bishop  of  Durham,  any  more  than  those  of  the 
dean  and  chapter.  I  only  add  that  it  was  not  the  wish  of  the  founders, 
neither  is  it  ours,  to  confine  or  Umit  the  benefits  to  Durham — ^we  de- 
sire its  beneficial  influence  to  spread  £eu:  and  wide — and  this  day  bids  us 
look  forward  with  hope  and  satisfaction  to  more  extended  usefulness. 
I  carry  your  feelings  with  me  when  I  wish  it  all  prosperity.  I  trust 
this  IS  but  the  commencement  of  our  social  and  scientific  intercourse. 
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not  be  advantageously  relaxed ;  as  weU  as  that  rule 
which  requires  from  persons  taking  degrees^  an  adhe- 
sion to  the  articles  and  theology  of  that  establishment. 
That  dissenters  should  be  excluded  from  being  part  of 
the  governing  body  of  an  institution  founded  by  the 
diurch,  seems  only  to  be  a  natural  and  £sdr  consequence. 
By  a  modification^  however^  of  the  collegiate  rules^  surely 
dissenters  might  be  admitted  to  study  all  the  secular 
branches  of  education^  and  to  graduate  so  far  as  to  take 
the  Degrees  of  Bachelor  and  of  Master  of  Arts,  without 
interfering  with  the  government  of  the  university,  or 
weakening  in  the  least  its  connexion  with  the  church  of 
England.  That  a  relaxation  to  this  extent  would  add 
very  considerably  to  the  public  utility  of  this  institution 
cannot  be  a  matter  of  uncertainty;  and  this  being  the 
case,  it  seems  to  be  subject  worthy  of  the  consideration 
of  all  connected  with  it,  whether  such  a  relaxation  of 
its  .rules  is  not  both  desirable  and  practicable.* 

In  its  present  state  this  university  bids  fair,  neverthe- 
less, to  confer  great  benefit  on  the  county,  not  to  say 
upon  the  whole  north  of  England.  The  number  of 
students  is  gradually  and  regularly  increasiag,  year  by 
year;  and  as  the  advantages  it  confers  become  better 
known  and  appreciated,  that  increase  will  doubtless 
continue  and  augment.  It  has  already  been  found 
necessary  to  appropriate  additional  accommodation  to 
the  students;  and  if  the  modification  in  the  rules,  to 
which  we  have  adverted,  were  eventually  adopted,  we 
have  no  doubt  the  progress  of  this  excellent  institution 
would  be  materially  accelerated,  and  its  value  as  a  semi- 
nary of  learning  and  science  vastly  increased. 

We  conclude  this  introductory  notice,  with  the  follow- 
ing particulars  extracted  from  the  Durham  University 
Calendar  for  1851 : — ^By  an  act  of  parliament  of  1  Vict., 
c.  66,  sec.  1,  passed  July  15,  1837,  entitled  "An  act 
for  amending  the  several  acts  for  the  regulation  of  at- 
tomies  and  solicitors,"  the  provisions  of  former  acts, 

•  In  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the  second  reading,  by  the  House 
of  Peers,  of  the  biU  for  founding  a  nniyersity  at  Ihirham  (May  22, 
1832),  the  late  Earl  of  Durham  made  some  judicious  and  proper  re- 
marlLS  on  the  impolicy  of  excluding  dissenters  from  the  church  of 
England,  from  being  members  of  the  proposed  nniyersity.  From  this 
narrowing  of  the  basis  of  the  proposed  institution,  the  earl  seemed  to 
anticipate  the  most  serious  effects  on  its  general  and  public  utility; 
and  he  strongly  recommended  to  the  church  to  re-consider  this  point, 
and  to  inquire  whether  some  means  of  allowing  dissenters  to  share  in 
the  benefits  of  the  institution  and  take  degrees,  without  injury  to  the 
real  interests  of  the  established  church,  might  not  be  discoyered.  In 
his  reply,  the  Bishop  of  Durham  intimated  that  the  resolution  of  the 
dean  and  chapter  as  to  admission  of  dissenters  was  final.  In  that 
opinion  he  also  concurred;  and  rather  than  x>ermit  dissenters  to  haye 
any  share  in  conferring  degrees,  he  would  seyer  his  connexion  with 
the  proposed  establishment.   The  matter  was  not  pressed  farther  after 


relating  to  the  admission  and  enrolment  as  attomies  of 
bachelors  of  arts  or  law  of  the  universities  of  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  and  Dublin,  are  extended  to  bachelors  of 
arts  or  law  of  the  university  of  Durham. 

A  further  provision  was  made  for  the  university  by 
an  order  of  her  Majesty  in  council,  June  4th,  1841,  in 
pursuance  of  a  recommendation  of  the  ecclesiastical 
commissioners  for  England. 

By  that  order  in  council,  it  was  provided  that  the 
office  of  warden  shall  in  future  be  permanently  annexed 
to  the  deanery  of  Durham:  a  canonry  in  the  cathedral 
church  was  annexed  to  each  of  the  professorships  of 
divinity  and  Greek:  the  professor  of  mathematics  was 
appointed  professor  of  mathematics  and  astronomy,  with 
an  increased  salary.  It  was  also  provided  that,  when 
the  office  of  warden  shall  be  annexed  to  the  deanery^,  a 
professorship  of  Hebrew  and  the  other  oriental  lan- 
guages shall  be  founded:  and  in  addition  to  the  six  fel- 
lowships which  had  previously  been  established  by 
the  dean  and  chapter,  eighteen  other  fellowships  were 
founded. 

Towards  providing  the  funds  for  those  purposes,  cer- 
tain estates  were  assigned  to  the  university  immediately; 
and  power  was  reserved  for  making  a  fiirther  endow- 
ment at  a  future  period.  This  power  has  since  been 
exercised  by  orders  in  council,  conferring  on  the  uni- 
versity an  additional  grant  in  money,  and  vesting  in 
it  landed  estates  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Durham. 

The  founders  of  the  university,  in  framing  their  plans 
for  an  efficient  academical  education,  condsidered  it 
necessary  to  provide,  not  only  for  the  delivery  of  able 
lectures,  but  also  for  the  maintenance  of  that  system  of 
domestic  discipline  and  instruction  which  has  been  found 
to  be  so  efficacious  in  the  universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  With  this  view  they  formed,  within  the 
imiversity,  a  college,  to  which,  or  to  some  other  college, 

this  declaration  from  the  yenerable  bishop;  but  room  is  stiU  left  for 
regret,  that  further  consideration  was  not  giyen  to  this  portion  of  the 
bill.  Owing  to  the  permission  giyen  to  all  persons,  indiscriminately, 
to  be  present  at  the  lectures  on  literature  or  science,  many  of  the  peers, 
and  Earl  Grey  amongst  others,  seem  to  haye  entertained  the  notion 
that  no  exclusion  of  dissenters  was  really  intended,  these  peers  not 
being  aware  of  the  stringency  of  the  rule  which  compeUs  all  members 
of  the  univereitg  to  attend  the  seryice  of  the  established  church,  and 
to  continue  to  use  its  liturgy;  and  this  error  seems  to  haye  much 
shortened  the  discussion  on  the  merits  of  the  bUl.  A  careful  perusal 
of  the  speech  of  the  yenerable  bishop  (Dr.  Van  Mildert)  will,  how- 
eyer,  show  that  hie  objection,  for  the  most  part,  was  to  any  admission 
of  dissenters  as  part  of  the  governing  body  of  the  univereity.  Now  it  ia 
practicable  surely  that  dissenters  might  be  aUowed  to  take  Degrees 
as  Bachelors  and  Masters  of  Arts,  without  neoeesarily  becoming  part 
of  the  ruling  body. 
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hall,  or  houjse,  established  on  similar  principles,  erery 
matriculated  student  ib  required  to  belong.  They  fitted 
up  buildings  for  the  reception  of  students,  and  appointed 
censors  and  tutors  to  watch  oyer  their  conduct  apd  di- 
rect their  studies,  under  the  superintendance  of  the 
warden. 

Upon  the  same  principle  of  uniting  domestic  discip* 
line  with  efficient  lectures,  and  with  the  especial  yiew 
of  placing  these  advantages  within  the  reach  of  persons 
of  limited  means,  a  new  hall,  called  "  Bishop  Hatfield's 
Hall,"  was  opened  in  michaelmas  term,  1846,  and  en- 
larged by  a  considerable  building  in  1849.  The  appli* 
cations  for  admission  at  Bishop  Hatfield's  Hall  during 
.  the  year  1851,  being  greatly  in  excess  of  the  accommo- 
dation it  affords,  the  warden  and  senate  contemplate  the 
opening  of  a  new  hall  for  the  reception  of  students  in 
October. 

The  rooms  in  this  hall  are  let  furnished,  by  which 
plan  the  expenses  of  a  student's  outfit  are  greatly  dimin- 
ished ;  and  in  other  respects,  also,  its  arrangements  are 
made  on  a  more  economical  scale.  Students  of  every 
faculty  are  received  in  the  hall  as  well  as  in  the  college. 
The  members,  too,  of  each  society  are  subject  to  the 
same  discipline,  are  under  the  same  tutors,  and  are  eligi- 
ble for  the  most  part  to  the  same  endowments.  The 
exceptions  are,  that  the  Pemberton  feUow  and  scholars 
must  be  members  of  the  University  College,  and  that  in 
the  appointment  to  Bishop  Maltby's  exhibition,  a  pre- 
ference is  given  to  Bishop  Hatfield's  Hall. 

Provision  has  thus  been  made  for  a  regpalaf  course  of 
general  academical  education  similar  to  that  which  is 
given  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

The  regular  course  of  academical  and  theological  in- 
struction is  confined  to  the  members  of  the  university, 
and  is  conducted  by  the  professors  and  tutors,  who  give 
lectures  daily.  Public  lectures  on  various  branches  of 
literature  and  science  are  also  delivered  firom  time  to 
time,  by  the  professors,  readers,  and  lecturers.  These 
are  open  under  certain  regulations  to  persons  who  are 
not  members  of  the  university. 
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Snh' Warden. 
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SeMsie* 
The  Warden. 

The  Professors  of  Divinity,  Greek,  and  Mathematics. 
The  Proctors. 
The  Rev.  David  Melville,  M.A. 

Professor  of  Divinity  and  Ecclesiastical  History. 
The  Rev.  Henry  Jenkins,  D.D. 

Professor  of  Greek  and  Classical  Literature^ 
The  Rev.  John  Edwards,  M.A* 

Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 
The  Rev.  Temple  Chevallier,  B.D.,  F.R.AstS. 

Proctors. 
The  Rev.  Charles  Thomas  Whitley,  M.A. 
George  Butler,  M.A. 

PrO'Proctors. 
The  Rev.  John  Pedder,  M.A. 
The  Rev.  Philip  Rudd,  M.A. 

Tutors. 
The  Rev.  Charles  Thomas  Whitleyi  M.A. 
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The  Rev.  William  George  Henderson,  MA. 
George  Butler,  M.A. 
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William  Gray,  M.A. 

Reader  in  Hebrew. 
The  Rev.  Temple  Chevallier,  B.D. 
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Reader  in  Natural  Philosophy. 
The  Rev.  Charles  Thomas  Whitley,  M.A.,  F.R.Ast.S. 
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J.  F.  W.  Johnston,  Hon.  M.A. ;  F.R.SS.  L.  &  E.,  F.G.S. 
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The  Rev.  Temple  Chevallier,  B.D. 
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The  Rev.  Charles  Thomas  Whitley,  M.A. 
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Members  op  the  Univbiisitt. 

D.D. 

Sumner^  John  Bird^  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Maltby,  Edward,  F,R.S.,  Bishop  of  Durham. 

Blomfield,  Charles  James,  Bishop  of  London. 

Phillpotts,  Henry,  Bishop  of  Exeter. 

Kaye,  John,  Bishop  of  Lincoki. 

Wilson,  Daniel,  Bishop  of  Calcutta. 

Gray,  Robert,  Bishop  of  Cape  Town. 

Thorp,  Charles,  Archdeacon  of  Durham,  and  late  fellow 

and  tutor  of  University-college,  Oxford. 
Gilly,  William  Stephen.* 
Tatham,  Ralph,  master  of  St.  John's-coUege,  and  late 

public  orator  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
Bandinel,  Bulkeley,  Bodley's  librariaa,  Oxford,  and 

late  fellow  of  New-college. 
Plumptre,  Frederic  Charles,  master  of  University-col- 
•     lege,  Oxford. 

*  WiLLiAic  Stephen  Gillt,  B.D.,  is  known  in  the  literary  world 
as  tlie  author  of  sereral  works  of  considerable  merit.  In  reference  to 
the  '*  Waldensian  Besearches,  during  a  Second  "Visit  to  the  Yaudois 
of  Piedmont,  1831,"  it  has  been  observed  that  the  Christian  world  is 
much  indebted  to  the  reverend  prebendary  of  Durham  for  his  en- 
deavour to  throw  light  upon  the  origin  of  this  interesting  people. 
The  work  is  executed  with  great  ability,  and  in  that  amiable  spirit 
which  is  not  only  anxious  to  ascertain  truth  but  to  communicate  it. 
The  following  interesting  fiiet  suxypUes  an  admirable  commentary  on 
the  result  of  the  zealous  labours  of  Dr.  GUly,  on  behalf  of  the  Yau- 
dois, and  must  prove  truly  gratifying  to  the  benevolent  feelings  of 
their  amiable  historian: — ^It  is  stated,  that  General  Beckwith,  a  gen- 
tleman belonging  to  the  county  of  Durham,  has  long  devoted  hi»  time 
and  fortune  to  the  benefit  of  that  ancient  and  long  oppressed  Protes- 
tant people,  the  Yaudois,  to  whom  his  attention  was  first  directed  by 
Dr.  Gilly*s  history  of  their  race.  It  was  in  1827,  that  the  General 
first  visited  the  valleys  of  Piedmont.  He  has  built  no  fewer  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  school-houses  instead  of  the  unfit  or  ruinous 
ones  which  formerly  existed;  he  has  raised  the  salaries  of  the  teach- 
ers; he  sent  young  men  to  coUege  at  Lausanne,  but  by  his  exertions 
and  Dr.  Gilly's,  two  colleges  have  since  been  erected  in  Piedmont; 
he  has  been  at  the  expense  of  the  buildings,  and  for  the  most  part  of 
sustaining  these  colleges;  and  he  has  founded  a  kind  of  college  for 
young  females,  to  fit  them  for  being  instructresses.  The  late  King  of 
^  Piedmont  bestowed  upon  him  high  honour,  and  by  the  population  of 
the  valleys  he  is  much  beloved.  He  speaks  very  highly  of  the  new 
constitution,  which  has  greatly  facilitated  his  religious  efforts. — Dr. 
Gilly  is  also  author  of  '*  Excursions  to  the  Mountains  of  Piedmont  in 
1823,  and  Besearches  among  the  Yaudois  or  Waldenses ;"  "  Our  Pro- 
testant Forefathers,"  and  contributed  an  admirable  Preface  to  a  very 
interesting  work,  "  A  Narrative  of  Shipwrecks  of  the  Boyal  Navy,  by 
W.  O.  S.  Gilly,"  son  of  the  reverend  gentleman. 

t  George  Waddinoton,  D.D.  by  diploma,  and  dean  of  Durham. 
The  rev.  gentleman  is  autiior  of  the  "  History  of  the  Church  from  the 
earliest  Ages,"  and  of  **  A  History  of  the  Befbnnation  on  the  Conti- 
nent." The  latter  work  was  published  in  1841,  and  at  the  time  of 
its  appearance  received  the  following  well-merited  notice  from  the 
metropolitan  press :— It  is  the  work  of  a  true  Protestant  and  vrall  read 
VOL.  I. 


Kennedy,  Benjamin  Hall,  head  master  of  Shrewsbury 
school,  and  late  fellow  of  St.  John's-coUege,  Cambridge. 

niff,  Frederick. 

Waddington,  George,  dean  of  Durham.t 

Young,  John,  head  master  of  Kepier  Grammar*6chooL 

Hussey,  Thomas  John. 

Jenkyns,  Bichard,  master  of  Balliol-coUege,  Oxford^ 
and  dean  of  Wells. 

Jenkyns,  Henry,  late  fellow  of  Oriel-coUege,  Oxford. 

Feile,  Thos.  Williamson,  head  master  of  Bepton-school; 
sometime  fellow  of  Trinity-college,  Cambridge;  and 
late  tutor  of  University-college,  Durham. 

Norris,  James,  president  of  Corpus  Christi-college, 
Oxford. 

Durell,  David. 

Ogle,  John  Saville,late  fellow  of  Merton-coUege,  Oxford* 

Townsend,  George.} 

Radford,  John,  rector  of  Lincoln-college,  Oxford. 

Bumey,  Charles  P.,  Archdeacon  of  Colchester 

diyine.  As  a  distinct  history  of  a  momentous  event,  which  has  had  a 
prodigious  influence  on  the  succeeding  affairs  of  the  world,  it  was  a 
desideratum  in  our  language ;  and  the  learned  and  pious  author  has 
acqidtted  himself  of  the  task  in  a  manner  which  must  be'  gratefhl  to 
the  Reformed  Church,  and  generally  acceptable  to  the  cause  of  truths 
whether  implicitly  received,  or  impugned  by  those  who  hold  different 
opinions. 

t  Bb.  Townsxnd  has  given  to  the  pabUc  the  following  works : — 
*<The  Chronological  Arrangement  of  the  Bible,'*  <*  Scriptural  Com« 
mimion  with  God,^  "  Ecdesiastical  and  Civil  History,  philosophically 
considered,*'  '<  Accusations  of  History  against  the  Church  of  Home," 
and  ^  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Italy  in  1850,  with  an  Account  of  an  Inter- 
view  with  the  Pope  at  the  Vatican/' 

We  feel  it  only  proper  to  lay  before  our  readers  Dr.  Townsend's 
very  interesting  account  of  the  interview  between  Pius  the  ninth  and 
himself.  It  is  highly  creditable  to  both.  In  the  conduct  of  the  reve* 
rend  gentleman  we  see  only  a  sincere  enthusiasm  for  a  cause  whicb 
he  deemed  of  the  most  vital  importance  to  the  welfare  of  mankind. 
In  that  of  the  Pope,  courtesy  and  [considerateness  are  certainly  dis-> 
played;  although  his  hoUness  seems,  at  first,  to  have  mistaken  the 
real  intent  and  atitrnvt  of  Dr.  Townsend  in  requesting  the  interview 
and  presenting  the  memoriaL  After-events  have  s^own  that  Dr. 
Tovmsend  had  not  knovm  the  true  character  of  the  Bonian  catholic 
ehurch,  which  is  Inflexible  as  to  all  that  regards  doctrinal  decisions; 
but  of  the  honest  sincerity  of  his  motives,  and  of  his  rare  moral 
ooorage  in  acting  upon  them,  there  can  be  no  doubt 

The  26th  of  April  vras  the  day  appointed  for  Dr.  Tovnisend's 
audience  vKth  the  pontiff  at  the  Yatiean,  The  leqnied  doctor  went 
in  his  evening  dress,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Townsend.  "  We  were 
summoned,"  says  he,  "to  our  long  expected  interview  at  half-past 
Ave  o'clock.  After  traversing  many  rooms,  passages^  and  stair-cases, 
ire  arrived  at  the  chamber  of  audience.  No  quaker  could  have  re^ 
ceived  us  with  more  simplicity  than  Pio  Nono— no  sovereign  vnth 
more  dignified  courtesy— no  presbyterian  vnth  more  plainness.  There 
were  no  lords  in  waiting,  no  tedious  ceremony,  no  trains  of  state.  The 
pontiff  was  alone.  The  room  in  which  he  received  us  uras  about  the 
■ise  of  a  well-proportioned  London  drawing^oroom.  The  floor  was  of 
brickf  as  is  the  custoia  in  Italy.    It  was  uncarpeted,  except  a  smal^ 
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carpet  on  tlie  dais  on  which  the  Pope  was  standing.  It  was  unfur- 
nished, except  that  two  small  ottomans  were  placed  near  an  eleyated 
seat,  at  which,  close  to  a  table  resembling  those  in  a  merchant's  count- 
ing-house the  Pope  sate  or  stood.  The  dais  was  raised  not  more  than  a 
few  inches  above  the  rest  of  the  floor.  A  canopy,  not  a  very  splendid 
one,  was  over  the  Pope's  head.  He  was  dressed  in  the  long  white 
fine  doth  Dominican  robe,  reaching  from  the  throat  to  the  feet;  and 
he  wore  the  Dominican  cap  upon  his  head.  We  approached  him,  as 
to  a  temporal  prince,  with  the  courtesies  we  should  have  paid  to  our 
own  queen,  bowing  three  times.  He  seemed  to  be  about  sixty  years 
of  age,  of  a  fresh  complexion,  and  most  benevolent  expression  of 
countenance.  He  gazed  at  us,  as  we  might  have  expected,  with  intent 
curiosity  as  we  approached  him. 

"  It  was  the  first  time,  perhaps,  that  a  Protestant  clergyman,  accom- 
panied by  his  wife,  had  ever  ventured  to  enter  the  Vatican  upon  such 
an  errand  as  that  which  had  brought  me  fr^mi  England.  On  approach- 
ing close  to  him,  he  gave  us  his  hand  to  kiss,  in  the  manner  which  is 
customary  with  sovereign  princes ;  and  he  then  motioned,  with  an  in- 
clination of  his  head,  to  Mrs.  Townsend  and  myself  to  be  seated  on 
the  ottomans  near  the  dais.  The  conversation  began  on  the  part  of 
the  Pope,  in  Italian,  addressed  to  Mrs.  Townsend,  as  to  whether  she 
had  ever  been  in  Italy  or  Rome  before?  whether  she  admired  the 
coimtry?  what  objects  in  Rome  had  interested  her  most?  and  so  on. 
To  all  such  questions  she  replied  in  the  same  laugauge.  She  had  been 
my  interpreter  in  French  throughout  France,  and  my  interpreter  in 
Italian  through  Italy;  and  she  interpreted  my  expressions  to  the  Pope 
on  the  present  occasion,  when  the  diffoence  of  the  Italian  and  English 
mode  of  pronouncing  Latin  made  it  necessary  to  require  her  assistance. 

"  When  the  conversation  upon  these  indifferent  subjects  was  over, 
the  Pope  inquired  in  what  language  he  should  converse  with  me? 
Mrs.  Townsend  answered  that  I  wished  to  address  him  in  Latin.  He 
bowed.  I  then  presented  to  him  the  letter  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris, 
and  explained  to  him  the  object  for  which  I  had  presumed  to  solicit 
that  letter;  that  I  was  grieved  to  see  the  prevalence  of  modem  -uifi- 
delity  resulting  from  the  disunion  of  beUevers  in  the  same  revelation; 
that  I  had  presumed,  in  conformity  with  the  customs  of  the  primitive 
church,  to  request  a  letter  frt)m  t)ie  Archbishop  of  Paris,  that  I  might, 
through  his  intervention,  obtain  permission  to  speak  with  the  Pope 
on  the  subject  of  reconsidering  all  the  past  controversies  JEunong 
Christians  in  a  general  counciL     I  related  the  correspondence,  to 
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which  I  have  already  more  than  once  alluded,  between  the  Archbishop 
of  Paris  and  Dupin,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and  told  his  holiness 
the  conclusion  of  the  English  archbishop — ^that  in  a  general  council  of 
the  west  we  would  give  the  Pope  the  first  place  of  order,  though  not 
of  jurisdiction.  It  was  in  his  power,  I  added,  to  commence  the  move- 
ment towards  the  reunion  of  Christians,  by  summoning  such  council 
with  a  view  to  the  reconsideration  of  the  past;  and  the  princes  of  the 
Christian  world  would  rejoice  at  the  anticipation  of  peace  among  the 
nations  on  the  basis  of  such  reconsideration. 

"  To  all  this,  which  was  not,  of  course,  said  in  a  speech,  but  in  re- 
ply to  questions  as  a  conversation,  the  Pope  made  the  same  reply 
which  had  been  previously  made  to  me  by  the  Archbishop  of  Paris, 
the  Cardinals  Mai  and  Franzoni,  and  other  ecclesiastics  of  the  church 
of  Home  with  whom  I  had  conversed  on  the  subject.  He  urged  the 
difficulty  of  calling  such  a  councU,  from  the  expense,  the  difference ' 
between  the  opponents  and  the  adherents  of  the  church,  and  the  va- 
riety of  opinions  even  on  the  subject  of  the  sacraments.  The  church, 
he  remarked,  as  I  expected  he  would  do,  had  already  decided  on  the 
chief  points ;  but  that  the  several  provincial  coundls  which  are  now 
being  summoned  in  various  parts  of  the  world  would  possibly  prepare 
the  way  for  the  more  general  council  which  I  desired. 

"  This  is  the  substance  of  the  conversation  which  passed  between 
MB,  It  has  been  said,  I  know  not  why,  that  I  alluded  to  the  celibacy 
of  the  clergy,  and  the  giving  of  the  cup  to  the  laity.  I  said  nothing 
of  the  kind.  When  our  noble-hearted  ancestors  desired  the  removal 
of  grievances  under  Charles  I.,  they  did  not  commence  their  exertions 
by  entering  into  the  detail  of  those  grievances;  they  demanded,  or 
they  solicited,  only  a  free  parliament.  They  well  knew,  that  if  they 
once  possessed  a  parliament  which  should  frequentiy  meet,  all  real 
grievances  would  be  gradually  and  constitutionally  redressed.  I  acted 
upon  this  plan.  I  believe  that  if  a  general  coimcil,  under  the  sanction 
of  the  temporal  princes  of  the  universal  church,  among  whom  the 
Pope  must  now  be  reckoned,  were  once  assembled  as  a  permanent 
congress  or  synod,  it  would  very  soon,  if  not  immediately,  give  back 
the  imprisoned  Bible  to  the  longing  world,  and  to  the  holy  catholic 
church;  and  that  truth,  peace,  and  liberty  would  foUow  in  its  train. 

*'  But  to  proceed.  The  earnestness  and  energy  with  which  I  spoke 
-;— the  nervous  agitation  of  the  moment — ^the  importance  and  solemnity 
of  the  occasion  which  had  brought  me  to  the  Vatican — and,  may  I 
add,  the  inward  prayer  which  I  was  offering  that  the  God  of  truth. 
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would  change  the  policy  of  Borne,  and  giye  peace  to  the  church  uni- 
yersal,  on  the  basis  of  the  reconsideration  of  the  past,  which  I  was 
now  soliciting,  made  my  Yoice  tremulous  with  emotion.  I  spoke  firom 
the  heart;  and  I  beliere  that  my  words  went,  therefore,  to  the  heart 
of  the  pontiff.  I  appealed  to  him  as  to  the  one  chief  person  now  on 
earth  who  had  the  power  to  commdace  the  appeal  to  the  nations.  I 
so  proceeded  in  that  appeal  that  the  tears  came  into  his  eyes,  and  he 
declared  with  much  animation — and  I  belieyed  him — ^that  he  had 
prayed  earnestly  to  the  Omnipotent  that  he  might  be  honoured  as  the 
healer  of  the  wounds  of  the  church.  I  then  placed  in  his  hands  the 
document  which  I  had  prepared;  with  the  obsenration,  that  I  had 
therein  written  the  request  which  I  had  presumed  to  submit  to  him. 
'  I  am  a  Protestant,'  I  said, '  and  I  have  always  been  an  enemy  to  your 
church;  but  there  will  not  be  found  in  this  document  any  expression 
which  will  be  personally  offensiTe.' 

**  The  Pope  looked  surprised  at  my  declaration ;  and  Mrs.  Townsend, 
i>bBerying  his  silence,  confirmed  the  truth  of  my  assurance  by  an  ex- 
clamation. The  Pope  took  the  memorial,  and  said  he  would  read  it 
-with  attention.  I  then  informed  him  of  the  subject  of  the  paper,  tel- 
ling lii"i  that  it  contained  the  expression  of  my  persuasion  that,  as 
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the  church  of  Rome  could  not  conquer  the  church  of  England,  nor 
the  church  of  England  conquer  the  church  of  Rome,  the  time  had 
arriyed  when  the  common  enemy,  infidelity,  must  be  met  by  an  effort 
on  the  part  of  all  Christians  to  reconsider  the  past ;  and  that  very  many 
Christians  in  England  would  rejoice  in  the  hope  of  the  reunion  of  the 
churches  after  this  reconsideration  of  the  past.  '  Yes,'  the  Pope  an- 
swered, '  there  are  in  England  many  persons  of  good- will.'  *  There 
are  many  good  men  there,'  I  answered, '  who  would  rejoice  in  peace, 
on  the  basis  of  that  reconsideration.' 

"  Here,  after  some  more  observations  which  I  do  not  remember,  the 
conyersation  may  be  said  to  have  ended.  He  asked  me  whether  I 
knew  Dr.  Wiseman?  I  told  him,  that  I  lived  in  retirement,  and  knew 
the  literary  labours  of  Dr.  Wiseman;  but  that  I  was  not  personally 
known  to  him. — ^I  rose  to  take  my  leave,  and,  after  briefly  repeating 
my  assurance,  that  the  Pope  had  the  power  to  commence  the  repentant 
movement  I  solicited,  we  left  his  presence.  The  audience  lasted  for 
nearly  forty  minutes,  though  it  is  so  briefly  related  here.  We  left 
his  presence  with  the  same  observances  which  are  paid  to  our  own 
queen,  bowing  towards,  the  Pope  till  we  reached  the  door  of  the 


room. 
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*  P&0FE880&  Johnston  is  tlie  author  of  yarioiis  workB  of  merit  on 
agricultural  chemistry ;  and  his  recent  work,  "  Notes  on  North  Amer- 
ica—Agricultural, Economical  and  Social,"  published  in  1861,  has 
added  much  to  his  already  welL-eamed  reputation.  In  concluding  a 
highly  eulogistic  review  on  the  professor's  work  on  America,  the 
Athenaunt  observes — "Ifc.  Johnston  has  conferred  a  favour  on  his 
countrymen  by  the  publication  of  these  volumes.  They  tell  us  many 
things  which  we  did  not  know  before.  They  correct  not  a  few  errors 
of  a  most  mischievous  kind ;  and  they  will  enable  future  travellers  in 
America  to  avoid  exaggerations  which  have  met  with  sadly  too  much 
encouragement,  and  have  been  received  with  sadly  too  much  credulity. 
We  should  have  liked  Mr.  Johnston's  *  Notes'  better,  we  repeat,  in 
a  smaller  compass ;  but  when  they  are  so  well  written,  and  distinguish- 
ed everywhere  by  so  much  good  sense,  perhaps  that  is  an  opinion  in 
which  we  may  be  singular." 
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Clan^hton,  rev.  Piers  Cal- 

veley  a 
King,  rev.  W.  Clark 
Wilson,  rev.  Morton  Eden 
Sandbach,  rev.  Gilbert 
Legh,  rev.  Peter 
Thompson,  Thomas  Chas. 
St  Quintin,  rev.  G.  Darby 
Wilson,  rev.  John  b 
CoUis,  rev.  John  Day  c 
Wortley,  Hon.  Jas.  Stuart  </ 
Stokes,  rev.  William  H.  e 
Hobhouse,  rev.  Edmund^ 
Acland,  rev.  Peter  L.D. 
Darnell,  rev.  William 
Carr,  rev.  Cuthbert  John 
Walton,  rev.  John  Leger 
Edmunds,  rev.  Edward 
Grey,  Hon.  and  rev.  John 
Morgan,  rev.  David 
£obinson,  Charles 
Whitehead,  rev.  John  A. 
Larden,  rev.  Geo.  Edge 
ShadweU,  rev.  Alfred 
Mackenzie,  rev.  William 
Cowling,  John  a 
Cockey,  rev.  Edward  h 
Heath,  John  Carlen 
Hornby,  rev.  R.  W.  Bilton 
Clarke,  rev.  John  Dixon 
Coxe,  rev.  Richard  Chas.f 
Hawkins,  rev.  Herbert  S. 
Bigge,  Arthur  % 
Selby,  Prideaux 


Sweeting,  rev.  William 
Wyvil,  rev.  Chris.  Edward 
Turner,  rev.  Reg.  Pynder 
Hill,  rev.  Henry  T. 
Ellison,  rev.  Henry 
Haggitt,  rev.  George 
Denman,Hon.  &  rev.Lewis 
Hedley,  rev.  William  y 
Guise,  rev.  Geo.  Clifford 
Robertson,  rev.  Fred.  B. 
Evans,  rev.  Hugh 
Wood,  rev.  Cynl  William 
Wyatt,  rev.  Chas.  Fred. 
Sumner,  rev.  John  Henry 

Robertson 
Philpot,  rev.  Thomas 
Fox,  rev.  Robert  Stote 
Morgan,  rev.  Lewis 
Smiu,  rev.  Samuel 
Stuart,  rev.  Edward 
Law,  William  John 
Ashworth,  rev.  John  k 
Harrison,  rev.  William  E. 
Fenwick,  Henry 
Robson,  rev.  Henry 
Featherstonhaugh,  rev.  W. 
Douglas,  Hon.  &  rev.  H. 
Stevenson,  rev.  Joseph 
Henderson,  rev.  W.  Geo.  / 
Loxham,  rev.  Richard 
Dwarris,  rev.  Henry  Parr 
Robertson,  rev.  John 
Beanlands,  Arthur 
Johnes,  rev.  Thos.  Wm. 
Lipscombe,  rev.  Harry  C. 
Wilkinson,  Geo.  Pearson 
Gilby  John 

Smyth,  rev.  T.  Cartwright 
Edmunds,  rev.  John 
Davison,  John  Robert 


t  The  Bey.  Richard  Chablxs  Coxb,  M.  A.,  Vicar  of  Neweastle, 
previously  incumbent  of  Bishop  Tenison's  chapel.  Regent-street,  Lon- 
don, and  in  December,  1850,  appointed  one  of  the  select  preachen  to 
the  uniYersity  of  Oxford.  The  rev.  gentleman  is  the  author  of  sere- 
ral  works  of  merit,  which  have  been  favourably  received  by  the 
public,  including  *<The  Symmetry  of  Revelation,"  <*Siz  Lectures  on 
Death,"  "  Thoughts  on  important  Church  Subjects,"  &c.,  &c. 


a  Late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Universitv  College,  Oxford. 

h  Fellow  of  Cozpus  Chnsti  College,  Oxford. 

c  Late  Fdlow  of  Worcester  CoUege,  Oxford. 

d  Late  Fellow  of  Merton  CoUege,  Oxford.    M.P.  for  Buteshire. 

Recorder  of  London. 
e  Chaplain  of  Sherbum  Hospital. 
/  FeUow  of  Merton  CoUege,  Oxford. 
g  Late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  CoUege,  Cambridge. 
h  Late  FeUow  of  Wadham  CoUege,  Oxford. 
%  FeUow  of  All  Soul's  CoUege,  Oxford. 
j  FeUow  and  Tutor  of  University  CoUege,  Oxford.    Late 

Tutor  of  University  CoUege,  Durham. 
k  FeUow  of  Brasenose  CoUege,  Ouord. 
/  FeUow  of  Magdalen  CoUege,  Oxford. 
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Taylor,  rev.  Bobert 
Sutler,  George  a 
Ciumvnghame,  rev.  Hugh 

Robert 
Pedder,  rev.  John 
Hopwood,  rev.  Henry 
Faussett,  rev.  An^w.  rlobt. 
Atkinson^  rev.  Nathaniel 
Alderson,  Rev.Richd.  Wm. 
Dodgson^  rev.  Charles 
Boudier,  rev.  George 
Walker,  rev.  Robert 
Buckley,  rev.  William 
Townson,  rev.  John 
Walford,  rev.  Henry 
Freeth,  rev.  Fred.  Harvey 
Hall,  rev.  Hilkiah  Bedford 
WUkins,  rev.  John  Moray 
Edwards,  rev.  Jno.  George 
Waite,  rev.  Joseph 
Coombes,  rev.  Wm.  Kerr 

Ramsay 
Erskine,  rev.  Chas.  Thos. 
Green,  rev.  Geo.  Edward 
Grey,  Charles  Grey 
Shields,  rev.  Richd.  John 
Kewley,  rev.  G.  Robinson 
Thomas,  rev.  Chas.  Edwd. 
Hayton,  rev.  Edwd.  Josiah 
Low,  rev.  John  Low 
Croft,  rev.  Richard 
Ogle,  rev,  Edward 
Ffoulkes,  rev.   Edmund 

Salusbury  b 
Pattenson,  rev.  John  Luke 

Tylden 
Loxham,  rev.  Thomas 
Richards,  rev.  James 


Greatorex,  rev.  Edward  c 
Airey,  rev.  Jno.  Alfd.Lumb 
Miller,  rev.  Thos.  Elton 
Anderson,rev.Jno.Dauncy 
Thoroton,  rev.  Charles 
Carr,  Henry  William 
Rudd,  rev.  Philip 
Larden,  rev.  Geo.  Francis 
How,  rev.  Wm.  Walsham 
Seller,  William  Young  d 
Stobart,  rev.  Henry 
Tristram,  rev.  Hen.  Baker 
Lawrence,  rev.  Wm.  Robt. 
Prior,  rev.  John 
Harrison,  rev.  Brathwaite 
Winnington,  Sir  Thomas 

Edward,  Bart. 
Douglas,  Hon.   and    rev. 

Arthur  Gascoigne 
Brown,  rev.  Meredith 
Wilson,  rev.  Patrick 
Smith,  rev.  Percy 
Gibson,  rev.  Robt.  Christr. 
Hopper,  rev.  Edm.  Hector 
Snowden,rev.  Chas.  Crowe 
Cromwell,  rev.  Jno.  Geo. 
Blomfield,  rev.  Geo.  John 
Bowness,  rev.  R.  Parker  e 
Woolcombe,rev.  Edwardy 
Price,  rev.  Bartholomew  g 
Stephenson,  Robert  h 
Taylor,  Henry  » 
Topham,  rev.  Edwd.  Chas. 
Dykes,  rev.  J.  Bacchus  y 
Bigge,  rev.  Geo.  Richard 
Greenway,  rev.  Charles 
Sorsbie,  rev.  Robert 
Brownrigg,  Rev.  Edmund 


a  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 
b  Fdlow  and  Tutor  of  JesuB*  College,  Oxford. 
0  Minor  Canon  and  Sacrist  of  Durham. 
d  FeUow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford. 
e  Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge. 
/  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 
a  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford. 
h  M.P.  for  Whitby. 
i  Author  of  Philip  Van  Arteyeld,  &c. 
J  Precentor  and  Minor  Canon  of  Durham  Cathedral. 


B.A. 


Ebdon,  rev.  Thomas 
Tate,  rev.  Thomas 
Bramwell,  rev.  Henry  R. 
Carr,  rev.  Charles 
Bennett,  rev.  John 
Anderson,  rev.  Philip 
Linskill,  rev.  John  A.  P. 
Sutton,  rev,  Joseph  Henry 
Dalton,  rev.  Thomas 
Simpson,  rev.  Bolton 
Thompson,  rev.  Fred.  B. 

VOL.  I. 


Humphreys,  rev.  Salisbury 
Ridley,  rev.  Henry  Richd. 
Hulton,  rev.  Arthur  Hyde 
Preedy,  rev.  W.  Tiverton 
Tibbs,  rev.  Henry  Wall 
Boothby,  rev.  H.  Brooke 
Turton,  rev.  Wm.  Parsons 
Brooksbank,  John 
Mason,  rev.  Jacob 
Hill,  rev.  James 
Brown,  rev.  William 


Robson,  rev.  Jas.  Stuart 
Rogers,  rev.  William 
Turner,  Joseph  Richard 
Turner,  rev.  C.  Beresford 
Skrine,  rev.  W.  Huntley 
Haslam,  rev.  William 
Hilton,  rev.  J.  D. 
Oddie,  rev.  George  A. 
Borton,  rev.  Henry 
Skene,  rev.  William 
Hill,  Thomas 
Hill,  John 

Attree,  rev.  Francis  Town 
Mason,  rev.  John  Wharton 
Morris,  rev.  Francis  Orpen 
Smith,  rev.  Edward 
Badnall,  rev.  Hopkins 
Gibson,  rev.  T.  Unthank 
Beresford,  rev.  John  G. 
MoUer,  rev.  Charles  C.G 
Thompson,  rev.  Robert  A. 
Kingsford,  rev.  Brenchley 
Woodford,  rev.  A.  F.  A. 
Ford,  rev.  Charles  Henry 
Wilshere,  rev.  A.,  R.M. 
Bowlby,  rev.  Henry  Bond 
Veale,  rev.  Henry 
Welby,  rev.  Arthur  Erie 
Scougall,  rev.  Henry  B. 
Douglas,  rev.  William  W. 
Greenwell,  rev.  Alan 
Johnson,  rev.  J.  Fairbaim 
Barwis,  rev.  W.  Cuthbert 
Simpson,  rev.  Robt.  James 
Sargent,  rev.  W.  St.  Geo. 
Fisher,  rev.  Frederick 
Newton,  rev.  Francis  J. 
Kemble,  rev.  Nich.  F.  Y. 
Montagu,  rev.  Frederick 
Jacson,  S.  Fitzherbert 
Hill,  rev.  William 
Garth,  rev.  Henry 
Elrington,  rev.  Robt.  B.  F. 
Carey,  rev.  George 
Monson,  rev.  Thos,  John 
Greenwell,  rev.  Nicholas 
Cochrane,  Thomas 
Ferris,  rev.  G.  Richard 
Dixon,  rev.  T.  Harrison 
Rayson,  rev.  Thomas 
West,  rev.  Robert 
Sisson,  rev.  J.  Septimus 
Russell,  rev.  Fred.  Wm. 
Moore,  rev.  James  Henry 


Egan,  rev.  Henry  Wm. 
Bailey,  rev.  Kitelee  C. 
Payne,  David  Bruce 
Denning,  Stephen  Poyntz 
Richards,  rev.  F.  Jonathan 
Hustler,  rev.  George 
Clinton,  rev.  Henry  Fynes 
Bolland,  rev.  John 
Gray,  rev.  Edmimd 
Newcombe,  rev.  Ed.  Jas. 
Herbert,  rev.  John  Otway 
Hines,  Eoger 
Bradley,  rev.  R.  Robert 
Dickson,  Elwin  Brodie 
Bradley,  Edward 
Davies,  Charles  Maurice 
Taylor,  Wm.  Dalrymple 
Mathie,  rev.  Benjamia 
Smithard,  rev.  Joseph 
Pilkington,  rev.  Nich.  Gee 
Bennett,  rev.  Joseph 
Maclennan,  Alexander 
Knight,  Delaval 
Smith,  rev.  P,  Galliaxd 
Jacobs,  Hugh 
Palmer,  Richard  Thomas 
Stephens,  rev,  Wm.  H.  G. 
Kenny,  Henry  Torrens 
Procter,  Thomas 
Guise,  Frederick  Charles 
Richmond,  Henry  James 
Charlton,  rev.  Jas.  Allen 
Hutton,  William 
Milner,  Wm.  Kirkbank 
Palmes,  rev.  James 
Usher,  John  Harrison 
Blakey,  Robert  Healey 
Chester,  Thomas  Henry 
Dixon,  Arthur 
Hall,  George  Prince 
White,  Richard 
Stuart,  Hon.  Hy.  Villiers 
Whyatt,  WilKam 
Kinnear,  George 
Palmer,  Francis 
Davies,  Richd.  Longfield 
Norris,  Thomas 
St.  John,  Maurice  Ferdi- 
nand William 
Collins,  Henry 
Douglas,  John 
Ball,  Thos.  Otto  Derville 
Creyke,  W.  Penington 
Walter,  Wm.  Hampson 


Licentiates  in  Theology, 

Stubbs,  rev.  Phineas  Massie,  rev.  Charles 

Wilson,  rev.  William  Millbume,  rev.  William 

Forster,  rev.  John  Nicholson,  rev.  M.  A. 

Grieve,  rev.  John  Morehead,  rev.  George  J. 
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Brown,  rev.  George 
Mackey,  rev,  William 
Bennett,  rev.  William 
Shields,  rev.  Wm.  Thomas 
Pearson,  rev.  John  G. 
Dupre,  rev.  Samuel 
Douglas,  rev.  Arch.  James 
Hill,  rev.  Geo.  Frederic 
Nerval,  rev.  William 
Sisson,  rev.  William 
Boydell,  rev.  Edward  Ne- 
ville Valentine 
Omsby,  rev.  George 
Peyton,  rev.  Algernon 
Shafto,  rev.  A.  Duncombe 
Burrell,  rev.  John 
Galloway,  rev.  W.  Brown 
Maughan,  rev.  Robert 
Messenger,  rev.  William 
Church,  rev.  Wm.  M.  H, 
Wightwick,  rev.  John 
Walker,  rev.  George 
Cooper,  rev.  Chas.  Alfred 
Bewsher,  rev.  Thos.  Jas. 
Simpson,  rev.  James 
Hamilton,  rev.  Robert 
Dundas,  rev.  George 
Hudson,  rev.  Joseph 
Kingdon,  rev.  Chas.  Fred. 
Burton,  rev.  John 
Jones,  rev.  James  Evans 
Fitzpatrick,  rev.  Fred. 


Ketdewell,  rev.  Samuel 
Sproule,  rev.  lliomas  P. 
Bradley,  rev.  Richard 
Howard,  rev.  Frederick 
SutcliflPe,  rev.  John 
Dent,  rev.  T.  Robinson 
Morton,  rev.  Thomas  N. 
Crossman,  rev.  Thomas 
Wannop,  rev.  Thomas  N. 
Farr,  rev.  Edmund  Lacon 
Loveridge,  rev.  Chiirchill 

Langdon 
Booker,  rev.  Chas.  Fred. 
Johnston,  rev.  G.  Liddell 
Jones,  rev.  Thos.  Evans 
Collis,  rev.  Richard 
Morgan,  rev.  John 
Cotton,  rev.  Nathaniel 
Good,  rev.  Edward 
Oakden,  rev.  Joseph 
Trees,  rev.  Enoch 
Harrison,  rev  Henry 
Williams,  Thomas 
Broughton,  rev.  Wm.  L. 
Ross,  rev.  David 
Depledge,  rev.  Joseph  P. 
Shepperd,  James  Philip 
Crowder,  rev.  A.  Edward 
Emmerson,  rev.  Titus 
Elrington,  rev.  Thos.  Wm. 
Twigg,  rev.  Richard 
Preston,  John  William 


Citil  Engineers. 

Mitchell,  Edward  Wallace,  John 

Reed,  George  Barrass  Gisbome,  Lionel 

Beaufort,  Francis  Thomas     Bailey,  Julius  Caesar  I. 


University  Fellowships. 

In  the  academical  year  1839-40,  the  dean  and  chapter 
established  six  University  Fellowships.  By  the  Order 
of  the  Queen  in  Council,  for  the  further  endowment  of 
the  University,  dated  June  4,  1841,  the  number  of  Fel- 
lowships was  increased  to  twenty-four,  two  of  which  are 
to  be  filled  up  every  year,  until  the  number  is  complete. 
By  the  Order  in  Council  it  is  provided — 

That  no  person  shall  be  eligible  unless  he  has  been 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  the  University : 

That  no  person  shall  be  eligible  oftener  than  three 
times,  nor  at  any  other  than  consecutive  elections  of 
Fellows : 

That,  when  the  number  of  twenty-four  Fellows  is 
complete,  not  more  than  eight  of  those  Fellows  who  have 
attained  the  age  of  twenty-five  years  shall  be  laymen : 


That  the  annual  value  of  each  Fellowship  shall  be 
£120;  and  that  a  further  annual  sum  of  £30  shall  be 
paid  to  each  of  the  Senior  Clerical  Fellows  to  the  num- 
ber of  ten : 

That  a  Fellowship  shall  be  tenable  for  eight  years, 
from  the  time  of  election,  and  for  the  further  time  of 
two  years,  by  a  Fellow  who  has  taken  holy  orders 
within  a  specified  time : 

That  a  Fellowship  shall  be  vacated  by  marriage,  or 
by  admission  to  any  cathedral  preferment,  or  to  any 
benefice : 

That  the  warden  shall  have  power  to  require  any 
Fellow  to  take  part  in  the  public  examinations,  and  to 
call  him  into  residence,  when  he  shall  deem  it  expe- 
dient to  do  60 : 

And  that  the  University  shall  have  authority  to  make 
regulations,  from  time  to  time,  for  securing  the  election 
of  the  most  meritorious  candidate,  regard  being  had  to 
moral  character  as  well  as  to  learning. 

The  following  regulations  were  in  consequence  pro- 
posed by  the  warden  and  senate,  and  approved  by  con- 
vocation, Dec.  22,  1841 : 

ReguUUiont  for  the  Vnivenity  Fellowthips, 

1.  The  TJniversity  Fellows  shall  be  elected  by  the  warden  and  senate, 
in  the  Michaelmas  term  in  each  year. 

2.  No  one  shall  be  eligible,  imless  he  has  been  placed  by  the  ex- 
aminers in  the  third  class  at  least,  at  the  public  examination  for  the 
degree  of  B.A. ;  or  in  the  second  class  at  least,  at  the  pubhc  examina- 
tion for  the  degree  of  M.A.,  or  has  been  recommended  by  the  said 
examiners  as  eligible. 

3.  No  one  shall  be  eligible,  unless  he  has  produced  satisfiictory  tes- 
timonials of  character  from  his  college,  hall,  or  house. 

4.  No  one  shall  be  eligible  at  more  than  three  elections,  after  he  is 
admissible  to  the  degree  of  B.A. 

6.  The  warden  and  senate,  in  making  their  election,  shall  have  due 
regard  to  the  candidate's  place  on  the  class-list.  But  they  shaU  have 
authority,  if  they  think  fit,  to  subject  the  candidates  to  further  ex- 
amination, either  by  themselyes,  or  by  persons  whom  they  may 
appoint. 

6.  The  warden  and  senate  shall  have  authority  to  settle  the  form  of 
admission  to  a  Fellowship. 

7.  The  Fellows  shaU  be  under  the  goyemment  of  the  warden;  but 
in  grayer  cases  the  warden  shaU  consult  the  senate;  and  with  their 
concurrence,  he  shall  haye  full  power  to  forbid  residence,  to  suspend 
the  payment  of  the  stipend,  or  to  remoye  from  the  FeUowship  alto- 
gether. 

8.  Eyery  Fellow  shall  proceed  regularly  to  the  degree  of  M.A.,  un- 
less he  shall  obtain  the  consent  of  the  warden  to  proceed  to  a  degree 
in  another  faculty.  If  he  neglects  to  proceed  to  the  required  degree 
within  a  reasonable  time,  the  warden  shall  haye  authority  to  declare 
the  Fellowship  yacant. 

9.  A  Fellowship  shall  not  be  tenable  with  a  Foundation  Scholarship. 

10.  If  any  lay-FeUow,  when  he  attains  the  age  of  twenty-five  years, 
is  not  included  in  the  nimiber  of  the  eight  lay-Fellows  allowed  by  the 
Order  in  Council  of  the  4th  of  June,  1841,  the  warden  and  senate  shall 
declare  his  Fellowship  yacant. 
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Pembebton  Fellowship  and  Scholabships. 

In  the  year  1844,  Mrs.  Pemberton,  of  Sherbum-hall, 
in  compliance  with  the  recommendation  of  her  late  hus- 
band, John  Pemberton,  M.A.,  one  of  the  first  members, 
and  a  constant  friend  of  the  University,  founded  a  Fel- 
lowship of  the  annual  value  of  £100,  and  two  Scholar- 
ships of  the  annual  value  of  £30,  to  be  called  the  Pem- 
berton Fellowship  and  Scholarships. 

The  right  of  nomination  is  reserved  to  Mrs.  Pember- 
ton during  her  life,  subject  to  the  following  restrictions : 

1.  The  appointment  to  a  Fellowship  is  restricted  to 
those  who  have  taken  the  degree  of  B.A.  at  least,  in  the 
University  of  Durham,  being  members  of  University- 
college,  and  having  college  testimonials ;  with  a  prefer- 
ence, cceteris  paribus,  to  natives  of  the  county  of 
Durham. 

2.  The  appointment  to  Scholarships  is  restricted  to 
students  of  University-college,  in  their  first  Michaelmas 
term  of  residence,  with  due  regard  to  moral  character, 
attainment  in  classics  and  mathematics,  and  pecuniary 
circumstances,  upon  condition  of  residence  and  attention 
to  academic  discipline  and  studies. 

The  Fellowship  is  to  be  tenable  for  ten  years,  with  a 
year  of  grace,  and  to  be  voided  on  marriage,  and  by  for- 
tune or  preferment  of  £200  a  year  net  income. 

The  Scholarships  are  tenable  for  three  years.  By  a 
grace  passed  in  convocation  on  March  4,  1844,  it  was 
determined  that,  when  the  nomination  of  the  Fellow- 
ship and  Scholarships  shall  lapse  to  the  University,  the 
Foundation  shall  be  regulated  by  Statute  of  the  Univer- 
sity, namely,  of  the  Warden,  Senate,  and  Convocation, 
subject,  from  time  to  time,  to  necessary  alterations  to  be 
made  by  the  same  authority,  upon  the  principles  and 
conditions  already  indicated,  vesting  the  election  of  Fel- 
lows for  ever  in  the  warden,  senate,  and  as  many  of  the 
senior  Fellows  as  shall  equal  in  number  the  members  of 
the  senate,  exclusive  of  the  warden ;  the  warden  having 
an  original  and  casting  vote:  and  the  appointment  of 
Scholars  in  the  warden,  who  shall  be  guided  in  his 
choice  by  moral  character,  pecuniary  circumstances,  and 
attainments,  with  a  preference,  c<Bteris  paribus j  to 
natives  of  the  county  of  Durham. 

University  ScHOLAietsHiPs. 

There  are  twenty  University  Scholarships  of  the  an- 
nual value  of  £30  each.  The  dean  nominates  to  two 
of  these  Scholarships,  and  each  prebendary  to  one. 
One  is  filled  up  from  the  Durham  Grammar-school ;  and 
the  remainder  are  given  to  the  students  who  distinguish 


themselves  at  admission  or  at  the  first  and  second  year 
examination  in  arts.  The  following  order  of  senate  was 
made,  Nov.  17,  1840,  for  the  distribution  of  these  open 
Scholarships : 

On  the  Election  of  Foundation  Scholars  according  to  the  Reeolutwm  of 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of2let  March,  1840. 

If  there  is  only  one  Taoancy  to  be  filled  up,  the  examiners  for  the 
first  and  second  years'  examination  in  arts  shall  recommend  to  the 
warden  and  senate  the  student  (not  being  already  a  Foundation 
Scholar),  who  has  acquitted  himself  best  in  the  above  mentioned 
examination. 

If  there  is  more  than  one  Tacancy,  they  shall  recommend,  as  far  as 
may  be,  an  equal  number  from  the  students  in  each  year ;  provided 
that  they  do  not,  for  the  sake  of  preserving  such  equality,  recommend 
any  one  who  is  either  undeserving  or  decidedly  inferior  to  the  student 
of  the  other  year. 

In  any  case  where  the  merits  of  the  students  are  nearly  equally 
balanced,  the  examiners  shall  have  the  power  of  recommending  two 
or  more  candidates  for  one  vacancy,  of  whom  the  warden  and  senate 
shall  elect  one. 

If  a  student  thus  recommended  by  the  examiners  produces  a  testi- 
monial  frt)m  his  college,  hall,  or  house,  he  shall  be  forthwith  elected, 
and  admitted  to  a  Scholarship  by  the  warden. 

If  a  student  fail  to  obtain  such  testimonial,  the  recommendation 
shall  be  considered  void;  and  the  Scholarship  shall  either  continue 
vacant,  or  shall  be  filled  up  by  the  student  who  may  be  recommended 
by  the  examiners,  on  the  reqidsition  of  the  warden,  as  having  acquit- 
ted himself  the  next  best  in  the  examination. 

One  Scholarship,  at  least,  if  there  is  any  vacancy  available  for  the 
purpose,  shall  be  open  for  competition  in  the  Michaelmas  term  of 
each  year  to  all  candidates  for  admission,  and  to  all  students  in  arts 
who  are  in  their  first  Michaelmas  term  of  residence. 

Barrington  Scholarships. 

Bishop  Barrington's  trustees  are  accustomed  to  grant 
annual  stipends  for  the  support  of  students,  being  the 
sons  or  orphans  of  clergymen  in  the  diocese  of  Durham. 

Crewe  Scholarships. 

There  are  at  present  five  Exhibitions  from  Lord 
Crewe's  trustees,  and  the  Scholarships  are  held  by 
students,  subject  to  certain  regulations. 

Van  Mildert  Scholarships. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Bishop  Van  Mildert,  in  Feb., 
1836,  a  subscription  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
dowing one  or  more  Scholarships  in  the  University,  to 
be  called  the  Van  Mildert  Scholarships. 

One  Scholarship  was  founded  in  1837;  and  in  1841, 
a  further  sum  having  been  given  by  the  subscribers  to  a 
monument  in  memory  of  the  late  bishop,  instead  of  this 
Scholarship,  two  Scholarships  were  founded  of  the  an- 
nual value  of  £50  each.  The  first  election  on  this  foun- 
dation took  place  in  June,  1842. 
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Beguiatumt  for  ike  Van  MUdert  Seholarshipa, 

1.  Unless  examiners  shall  be  specially  appointed  for  tlie  purpose  by 
the  warden  and  senate,  the  electors  for  the  Van  Mildert  Scholarships 
shall  be  the  examiners  for  the  degree  of  B.A. 

2.  The  candidates  for  the  Van  Mildert  Scholarships  shall  be  such 
undergraduates  admitted  to  the  examination  for  the  degree  of  B.A.  as 
are  desirous  of  becoming  students  in  theology,  and  are  recommended 
as  fit  by  the  warden  and  their  tutor. 

3.  Unless  there  be  a  special  examination  for  the  purpose,  the  ex- 
amination for  the  degree  of  B.A.  shall  be  also  the  examination  for  the 
Van  Mildert  Scholarships. 

4.  The  examiners  shall  elect  that  candidate  who,  from  the  talents 
and  acquirements  shown  in  the  examination,  shall  appear  to  them  to 
be  the  best  qualified  to  pursue  the  study  of  divinity  with  success. 

6,  The  election  shall  be  certified  to  the  warden,  in  writing,  attested 
by  the  signature  of  the  examiners. 

6.  Each  Van  Mildert  Scholarship  shall  be  tenable  for  two  years, 
provided  the  Scholar  shall  during  that  time  keep  his  terms  and  pursue 
his  studies  in  the  University  of  Durham  as  a  student  in  theology. 

7.  The  warden  shall  have  authority  to  dispense  with  the  keeping  of 
one  term  during  the  two  years. 

8.  If  a  Van  Mildert  Scholar  shall,  without  such  dispensation,  ftil 
to  keep  any  one  term,  as  a  student  in  theology,  or  if  under  any  cir- 
cumstances he  shall  feil  to  keep  any  ^iro  terms  as  a  student  in  theology, 
during  the  two  years,  the  warden  shall  declare  the  Scholarship  vacant, 
and  direct  the  examiners  to  proceed  to  a  new  election. 

9.  In  such  cases  the  scholar  shall  receive  only  such  portion  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  Scholarship  as  may  be  due  for  the  terms  which  he  has 
kept.  The  residue  which  may  be  occasioned,  either  by  this  or  any 
other  circumstances,  shall  be  either  laid  out  in  prizes  for  those  who 
distinguish  themselves  at  the  final  examination  in  theology,  or  appUed 
in  any  such  other  manner  as  the  vrarden  and  senate  may  think  most 
conducive  to  the  interests  of  the  University. 

10.  No  Van  Mildert  Scholar  shall  receive  the  proceeds  of  the  Scho- 
larship, unless  he  produces  a  certificate  from  his  tutor  of  good  con- 
duct and  attention  to  his  studies. 

11.  The  University  shall  have  the  power  to  alter  or  amend  these 
regulations  from  time  to  time,  provided  that  the  Van  MUdert  Scholar- 
ships shall  always  be  applied  to  the  encouragement  of  theological 
learning  in  the  University. 

GisBORNE  Scholarship. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Gisbome,  M.  A.  canon  of  Durham^ 
having  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  dean  and  chapter^ 
in  the  year  1841,  £600  for  the  benefit  of  the  University, 
and  the  dean  and  chapter  having  determined  that  the 
sum  should  be  applied  to  the  foundation  of  a  Scholar- 
ship ;  a  grace  was  passed  in  convocation,  Dec.  22, 1841, 
for  adding  to  this  sum  £100  previously  given  by  Mr. 
Gisbome  to  the  University,  and  for  founding  a  Scholar- 
ship of  the  annual  value  of  £30,  to  be  called  the  Gis- 
bome Scholarship.  At  the  same  time  power  was  given 
to  the  warden  and  senate  to  make  regulations  for  the 
Gisbome  Scholarship. 

Thorp  Scholarship. 

The  executors  of  the  late  Robert  Thorp,  Esq.,  having 
offered  to  the  University  a  sum  of  £420  for  the  founda- 


tion of  a  Scholarship,  it  was  accepted  by  a  vote  of  con- 
vocation in  Easter  term,  1843 ;  and  a  charge  of  £21  per 
annum  was  created  on  the  University  estate  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  scholar,  on  condition  of  residence  and 
conformity  to  academical  discipline  and  studies,  with 
reference  particularly  to  moral  character.  This  Scholar- 
ship is  in  the  nomination  of  the  warden. 

Lindsay  Scholarship. 

Ralph  Lindsay,  Esq.  has  founded  a  Scholarship  of  the 
annual  value  of  £40,  tenable  for  four  years,  by  a  student 
who  shall  have  been  educated  for  three  years  at  the 
Durham  Grammar-school. 

School  Scholarship. 

A  subscription  has  been  set  on  foot  and  several  sums 
have  been  already  contributed  by  former  and  present 
members  of  Durham  Grammar-school,  towards  the  foun- 
dation of  a  Scholarship ;  and  for  some  time  a  scholar 
has  enjoyed  the  appointment. 

Ellerton  Scholarship. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Ellerton,  D.D.,  Fellow  of  Mag- 
dalen-college, Oxford,  by  a  deed  of  foundation  dated 
Feb.  22,  1848,  founded  a  Scholarship  of  £21  a  year,  for 
natives  of  the  North  Riding  in  the  county  of  York, 
tenable  in  ordinary  cases  for  three  years,  with  a  prefer- 
ence to  a  candidate  educated  at  Richmond  Grammar- 
school. 

Repulaiiont  far  the  Ellerton  Seholarehip, 

1.  The  Ellerton  Scholar  shall,  in  ordinary  cases,  be  elected  by  the 
warden  and  senate  in  the  Michaelmas  term  of  each  year. 

2.  Each  candidate,  before  he  is  admitted  to  examination,  must 
submit  to  the  warden  testimonials  of  character,  and  certificates  to 
shew  that  he  possesses  the  qualifications  specified  in  the  deed  of 
foundation. 

8.  The  examination  for  admission  to  the  Scholarship  shall  be  con- 
ducted by  two  or  more  examiners,  to  be  nominated  by  the  warden. 

The  examiners,  being  famished  with  a  list  of  the  candidates,  shall 
make  to  the  warden  and  senate  a  report  of  the  proficiency  of  each. 

4.  The  Ellerton  Scholar  wiU  be  required  to  keep  his  terms,  and 
pursue  his  studies  in  the  Uniyersity  as  a  student  in  arts. 

6.  The  warden  shaU  haye  authority  to  dispense  with  the  keeping  of 
not  more  than  one  term  of  residence  in  the  cotirse  of  two  years;  and 
not  more  than  two  terms  of  residence  in  the  course  of  three  years. 

6.  In  such  cases  the  scholar  shaU  recelye  only  such  portion  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  Scholarship  as  may  be  due  for  the  terms  which  he 
has  kept. 

The  residue  which  may  arise  either  from  this  cause,  or  ficom  any 
other  circitmstance,  shaU  be  added  from  time  to  time  to  increase  the 
yalue  of  the  Scholarship. 

7.  The  Uniyersity  shall  haye  power  to  alter  and  amend 'these  regu- 
lations from  time  to  time,  consistently  with  the  deed  of  foundation. 
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Babby  Scholarship. 

James  Barry,  Esq.  late  of  the  city  of  Dxirham,  who 
died  Nov,  4,  1847,  by  his  last  will,  devised  to  WiUiam 
Lloyd  Wharton,  Esq.,  Francis  Dixon  Johnson,  Esq., 
Antony  Willdnson,  Esq.,  the  Bev.  James  Baine,  and 
John  Fogg  Elliot,  Esq.,  such  part  of  his  effects,  as 
should  enable  them  to  invest  in  their  names  in  some  of 
the  parliamentary  or  public  stocks  or  funds  of  this  king- 
dom, such  a  sum  as  would  produce  an  annual  dividend 
of  £30,  for  the  establishment  of  a  Divinity  Scholarship 
in  the  University  of  Durham. 

The  electors  to  the  Scholarship  are  the  dean  of  Dur- 
ham, (or  in  case  of  his  absence  such  one  of  the  canons  of 
the  cathedral  as  he  shall  name  in  his  stead),  the  canon  of 
the  cathedral  in  residence,  the  warden  of  the  University, 
the  professor  of  divinity,  and  the  professor  or  reader  in 
Hebrew. 

The  Scholarship  is  tenable  for  one  year  only,  and  the 
candidates  must  be  undergraduate  students  who  have 
been  pursuing  their  studies  in  the  University  as  divinity 
students  during  three  successive  terms  then  next  pre- 
ceding the  time  of  election. 

The  candidates  must  produce  to  the  electors  satisfac- 
tory testimonials  of  good  conduct  and  studious  habits, 
signed  by  the  divinity  professor,  the  senior  tutor  of  the 
house  or  college  to  which  the  student  shall  belong,  and 
the  proctors  of  the  University. 

The  candidates  are  required  to  deliver  to  the  electors 
three  weeks  at  least  before  the  day  of  election,  one  or 
more  essay  or  essays,  either  on  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church 
of  England,  or  on  such  part  thereof,  or  on  such  one  or 
more  of  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  as  the 
divinity  professor  shall  appoint. 

The  electors,  or  any  three  of  them,  having  appointed 
some  day  in  the  month  of  May  in  each  year  for  the 
election,  are  to  meet  in  the  chapel  of  the  University,  and 
cause  the  authors  of  the  two  essays,  which  the  said  elec- 
tors, or  any  three  or  more  of  them  shall  declare  to  be 
the  best,  to  be  read  by  the  respective  authors  openly  and 
audibly :  and  for  the  encouragement  of  elocution  as  well 
as  composition,,  they  are  to  adjudge  the  Scholarship 
to  the  candidate  who  has  read  his  essay  in  the  best 
manner. 

Nbwbt  Scholarship. 

The  pupils  and  firiends  of  the  late  Bev.  Geo.  Newby, 
M.A.,  having  subscribed  to  found  an  open  Scholarship 
in  memory  of  him,  the  proposal  was  accepted  by  convo- 
cation, Oct  81, 1848. 

VOL.  I. 


BiguliUionM  for  the  Newby  Sehofarship, 

1.  The  Newby  Scholaxship  sliall  be  open  to  allimdergradiiates  who 
are  not  yet  qualified  to  present  themselyes  for  the  final  examination 
for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  to  all  persons  not  yet  admitted 
to  be  students  in  the  Uniyeraity. 

2.  Every  candidate  must  produce  to  the  warden  satia&ctory  testi- 
monials of  character  before  he  can  be  admitted  to  examination. 

3.  TTuless  examiners  are  specially  appointed  by  the  warden  and 
senate,  the  examiners  for  the  first  and  second  examination  in  arts  shall 
be  examiners  for  ihe  Newby  Scholarship.  The  examination  alio^n  be 
exclusiyely  classical. 

4.  The  Newby  Scholarship  shall  be  tenable  until  the  scholar  is  of 
standing  to  present  himself  for  the  final  examination  for  the  Degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  provided  the  scholar  during  that  time  keep  his 
terms  and  pursue  his  studies  in  the  Uniyersity^ 

Frizes. 

Prizes  of  various  kinds  have  been  given  from  time  to 
time  by  the  University  and  its  friends.  The  Bishop  of 
Durham  has  munificently  engaged  to  give  thirty  guineas 
annually  during  his  incumbency  to  be  distributed  in 
prizes.  Of  this  sum  ten  guineas  are  devoted  to  encou- 
rage proficiency  in  Hebrew  and  Hellenistic  Greek ;  ten 
guineas  to  reward  Latin  composition  in  prose  and  verse 
and  ten  guineas  to  promote  mathematical  studies.  The 
foundation  of  a  permanent  Prize  Fund  has  also  been 
laid  by  the  following  liberal  donations : — The  Bishop  of 
Durham,  £200;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ogle,  £100;  the  late 
G.  T.  Fox,  Esq.,  £50. 


Univbrsity  College. 

This  College  was  formed  at  the  opening  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Every  student  in  statu  puptUari  must  reside 
within  the  College,  unless  a  dispensation  to  reside  else- 
where be  granted  by  the  warden ;  and  thus  the  control 
under  which  the  students  are  placed  is  similar  to  that 
which  is  exercised  in  the  coDeges  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. College  examinations,  independent  of  those 
appointed  by  the  University,  are  held  at  the  end  of 
every  term. 

Master— T)[ie  Ven.  Archdeacon  Thorp,  D.D.,  War- 
den of  the  University. 

Vice-Master—^Y.  Charles  Thomas  Whitley,  M.A. 

Censors— ReY.  W.  G.  Henderson,  M.A.;  George 
Butler,  M.A. 

Bishop  Hatfield's  Hall. 

Members  of  the  Hall  are  classed  under  the  various 
professors  and  tutors  according  to  their  qualifications 
and  attainments,  and  in  this  respect,  as  also  in  their 
being  eligible  to  all  Fellowships  and  Scholarships  (with 
the  exception  of  the  Pemberton  Foundation),  are  ex- 
o4 
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acdy  on  the  same  footmg  w  members  of  University 
College.  In  the  management  of  the  Hall  the  greatest 
regard  is  paid  to  economy. 

Principal— The  Rev.  David  Melville,  MA. 

Censora-^tephen  Poyntz  Denning,  B.A. ;  the  Hon. 
and  Rev.  A.  G.  Douglas,  M.A. 


Regulations,  &c. 

Of  Terms. — 1. — ^The  academical  year  shall  consist  of 
three  terms  of  not  less  than  eight  weeks  each,  which 
shall  be  called  respectively  Michaelmas,  Epiphany,  and 
Easter  terms. 

2.  The  precise  time  at  which  each  term  shall  begin 
and  end  shall  be  determined  annually  by  the  warden 
and  senate,  provided  only  that  Michaelmas  term  shall 
not  commence  earlier  than  the  tenth  day  of  October, 
and  that  Easter  term  shall  not  end  later  than  the  thir- 
tieth day  of  June. 

3.  Every  term  shall  be  opened  by  the  attendance  of 
the  University  at  the  public  service  of  the  cathedral. 

Of  Admission. — 1.  No  one  shall  be  held  to  be  a 
member  of  the  University,  who  has  not  been  matricu- 
lated, that  is,  whose  name  has  not  been  placed  on  the 
register  of  the  University  by  the  authority  of  the  warden. 

2.  No  student  shall  be  matriculated,  unless  he  is  a 
member  of  the  existing  college,  or  of  some  other  recog- 
nized college,  hall,  or  house,  nor  unless  he  has  produced 
to  the  warden  satis&ctory  testimonials  of  character. 

3.  Every  student,  at  the  time  of  his  admission  to 
residence,  shall  subscribe  a  declaration  of  obedience  to 
the  ^thorities  of  the  University. 

4.  No  one  shall  be  admitted  to  residence  as  a  student 
in  arts,  unless  he  has  passed  an  examination  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  die  Christian  religion,  in  the  Grreek  and  Latin 
languages,  and  in  arithmetic  and  the  elements  of  ma- 
thematics. 

This  examination  shall  be  conducted  by  two  exami- 
ners appointed  by  the  warden. 

5.  Any  student  of  the  University  of  Durham  who  has 
passed  the  examiaation  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  and  has  produced  to  the  warden  satis&ctory 
testimonials  of  character,  shall  be  admissible  as.  a  stu- 
dent in  theology. 

6.  Any  member  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge, or  Dublin,  who  has  passed  an  examination  for 
the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Civil  Law, 
and  has  produced  to  the  warden  satis&ctory  testimonials 
of  character,  shall  be  admissible  as  a  student  in  theology. 


7.  Any  other  person,  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one 
and  twenty-six,  who  has  produced  to  the  warden  satis- 
£stctory  testimonials  of  character,  and  has  passed  the 
requisite  examination,  shall  be  admissible  as  a  student 
in  theology. 

This  examination  shall  be  conducted  by  two  or  more 
examiners  appointed  by  the  warden,  and  approved  by 
convocation;  and  shall  be  directed  to  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages,  and  the  elements  of  theology. 

The  warden,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  senate,  shall 
have  authority,  in  special  cases,  to  dispense  with  this 
regulation,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  age. 

8.  A  candidate  for  admission,  who  may  have  failed 
to  pass  the  requisite  examination,  shall  nevertheless  be 
admissible  by  the  warden,  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  examiners,  as  a  probationary  student  in  theology. 

Probationary  students  in  theology  shall  be  admitted 
as  regular  students  in  theology  after  passing  such  ex- 
amination, and  under  such  conditions  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  warden  and  senate. 

Any  term,  kept  by  a  probationary  student  in  theology, 
may,  with  the  consent  of  the  warden  and  senate,  he 
counted  as  a  term  kept  by  a  regular  student  in  theology. 

Of  Licensing  HaUs. — ^Additional  Halls  or  Houses 
may  be  opened  for  the  reception  of  students,  by  license 
&om  the  warden,  to  be  approved  by  the  senate;  the 
Hall  or  House  to  be  under  the  immediate  care  of  a 
master  of  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  at  least,  and  the 
warden  to  be  either  visitor  or  shall  preside  in  it. 

Discipline. — 1.  The  public  divine  service  of  the  Uni- 
versity shall  be  those  of  the  cathedral.  The  resident 
members  of  the  University  shall  attend  the  same  on 
Sundays,  and  at  such  other  times  as  the  warden  and 
senate,  with  the  approbation  of  the  dean  and  chapter, 
shall  require.  They  shall  also  attend  daily  the  chapel 
prayers. 

S.  The  resident  members  of  the  University  shall 
wear  such  academical  dress  as  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
warden  and  senate. 

3.  Every  member  of  the  University  who  is  in  statu 
pupittarif  that  is,  who  has  not  been  admitted  to  the  de- 
gree either  of  Master  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Civil  Law, 
or  Bachelor  of  Medicine,  shall  reside  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  his  college,  hall,  or  house,  unless  a  dispensation 
to  reside  elsewhere  has  been  granted  by  the  warden. 

4.  The  gates  of  every  college,  hall,  or  house,  shall  be 
shut  at  night-£Edl;  and  an  account  shall  be  kept  of  all 
students  who  go  in  or  out  after  that  time. 
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6.  Every  member  of  the  Universitj  in  statu  pupil- 
lari  shall  be  liable,  in  case  of  misconduct,  to  such  pun- 
ishment as  the  warden  or  any  officer  acting  under  his 
authority  shall  inflict;  provided  that  no  one  shall  be 
rusticated  or  expelled  from  the  University,  excepting  by 
sentence  of  the  warden  declared  in  senate,  or  by  vote  of 
the  senate  with  the  concurrence  of  the  warden. 

6.  Every  member  of  the  University  not  in  statu  pu- 
piUari  shall  be  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  warden, 
and  shall  be  liable  in  case  of  misconduct,  to  be  fined  by 
him  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  twenty  poimds,  to  be 
paid  into  the  University  chest.  No  such  member  of 
the  University  shall  be  liable  to  any  other  punishment, 
excepting  by  a  formal  sentence  passed  by  the  [senate 
and  convocation. 

7.  The  warden  in  every  case  may  require  the  advice 
of  the  senate  in  the  administration  of  the  ordinary  dis- 
cipline of  the  University. 

Keeping  Terms, — 1.  No  person  shall  be  held  to  have 
kept  any  term  unless  he  produce  a  certificate  of  having 
done  so  from  the  registrar.  The  registrar  shall  deliver 
such  a  certificate  to  every  applicant  whose  name  is  on 
the  warden's  list,  hereinafter  described,  upon  payment 
of  a  fee  of  one  shilling,  if  application  be  made  within 
twenty-one  days  from  the  opening  of  the  term  following, 
or  upon  payment  of  a  fee  of  five  shillings,  if  it  be  made 
at  any  subsequent  time.  The  chief  officer  of  every  col- 
lege, hall,  or  house,  may  claim  a  copy  of  the  warden's 
list,  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  five  shillings  to  the  registrar. 

2.  The  warden  shall  deliver  to  the  registrar,  within 
seven  days  from  the  opening  of  every  term,  a  list  signed 
by  himself  of  those  who  shall  appear  from  the  lists  and 
certificates  frimished  to  him  to  have  kept  the  previous 
term. 

3.  The  warden,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  senate, 
may  at  any  time  during  the  same  term  insert  the  name 
of  any  person  which  shall  have  been  omitted  in  this  list 
by  mistake  or  otherwise,  if  such  person  shall  produce 
satisfactory  evidence  to  prove  that  he  has  kept  the  pre- 
vious term« 

4.  K  a  member  of  the  University  has  been  prevented 
by  illness  or  other  urgent  cause  from  keeping  any  term, 
that  term  may  be  granted  by  a  grace  of  the  University; 
provided  that  not  more  than  one  term  be  so  granted  to 
any  individual  in  any  one  academical  year. 

5.  On  the  last  day  of  every  term  the  proctor  shall 
deUver  to  the  warden  a  list,  signed  by  both  of  them,  of 
such  persons  in  statu  pupillari  as  have  regularly  at- 
tended the  religious  services  of  the  University  during 


that  term,  specifying  tlie  number  of  days  on  whidi  each 
has  absented  himself,  and  the  several  reasons  tendered 
to  them  for  such  absence. 

6.  On  the  last  day  of  every  term  a  list  shall  be  de- 
livered to  the  warden  from  every  college,  hall,  or  house, 
of  such  of  its  members  in  statu  pupillari,  as  have  kept 
forty-two  days  at  least  of  that  term  conformably  to  the 
regulations  of  such  college,  hall,  or  house,  specifying 
the  exact  number  of  days  kept  by  each,  and  the  several 
causes  for  which  any  days  have  been  lost. 

7.  Any  term  shall  be  held  to  have  been  kept  by  a 
graduate  not  in  statu  pupillari  who  has  attended  the 
religious  services  of  the  University  during  three  weeks 
of  that  term,  and  complied  with  such  other  regulations 
as  the  warden  and  senate  may  prescribe. 

The  warden  shall  enter  the  name  of  any  such  gradu- 
ate on  the  list  of  those  who  have  kept  the  term,  on  re- 
ceiving a  certificate  from  the  proctors  of  his  having 
resided  in  the  manner  required. 

Standing  in  the  University, — ^In  question  of  standing, 
every  term  shall  be  coimted  during  which  a  person  has 
been  a  member  of  the  University,  paying  the  accustom- 
ed dues. 

Public  Instruction. — 1.  Any  Doctor  of  Divinity, 
Civil  Law,  or  Medicine,  and  any  Master  of  Arts,  may 
give  public  lectures  by  license  of  the  warden,  under  the 
control  of  the  warden  and  senate  as  to  matter,  time, 
place,  and  all  other  details. 

2.  Students  who  have  kept  the  requisite  terms,  and 
passed  the  examination  for  the  first  degree  in  any  faculty, 
may  be  licensed  by  the  warden  to  give  public  lectures, 
under  the  same  control  as  above ;  a  grace  for  this  pur- 
pose having  first  been  granted  by  the  University. 

S.  Persons  not  members  of  the  University  may  be  ap- 
pointed lecturers  by  the  warden,  under  the  same  control 
as  above ;  a  grace  for  the  purpose  having  first  been 
granted  by  the  University. 

Attendance  at  Public  Lectures, — 1.  Every  Doctor 
and  Bachelor  in  Theology,  Civil  Law,  or  Medicine,  and 
every  Master  of  Arts,  shall  be  admissible  to  any  public 
lecture,  on  paying  the  appointed  fee. 

2,  Every  member  of  the  University  in  statu  pupillari 
shall  be  admissible  to  any  public  lecture,  on  paying  the 
appointed  fee  and  producing  a  permission  in  writing 
from  his  tutor. 

S.  Any  person  who,  though  not  a  member  of  the 
University,  shall,  with  the  approbation  of  the  warden. 
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pay  the  sum  of  one  pound  annually  to  the  Unirersity 
chesty  and  to  the  lecturer  such  fee  as  the  senate  shall 
direct^  shall  be  admissible  to  any  public  lecture.  Any 
such  person  paying  to  the  Unirersity  chest  the  sum  of 
ten  shillings^  and  to  the  lecturer  such  fee  as  the  senate 
shall  direct^  may  be  admitted  by  license  of  the  warden^ 
to  attend  any  particular  course  of  public  lectures. 

4.  The  professor,  reader,  or  lecturer,  shall  in  every 
case  haye  the  power  of  refusing  admission  to  his  class, 
and  of  removing  any  person  £rom  it,  on  stating  his 
reasons  to  the  warden. 

Degree  of  Betchdor  of  Arts. — 1.  No  grace  for  the 
Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  shall  be  granted,  unless  the 
petitioner  is  a  student  in  arts,  of  the  standing  of  twelve 
terms,  at  least,  £rom  his  admission  in  that  faculty,  and 
has  kept  nine  terms,  at  least,  by  residence. 

Nevertheless  any  peer,  or  any  son  of  a  peer  or  of  the 
heir  apparent  of  a  peer,  or  any  baronet  of  the  united 
kingdom,  shaU  be  admissible  to  this  degree,  as  soon  as 
he  has  passed  the  requisite  examinations. 

2.  No  grace  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  shall 
be  granted,  unless  the  petitioner  has  passed  three  public 
examinations.  The  first  of  these  shall  be  for  students 
who  have  kept  three  terms  at  least ;  the  second  for  such 
as  have  passed  the  first,  and  have  kept  six  terms  at  least; 
the  third  for  such  as  have  passed  both  the  former,  and 
are  in  their  ninth  term  of  residence  at  least. 

3.  The  first  two  of  these  examinations  shall  be  con- 
ducted by  three  examiners,  nominated  annually  by  the 
warden,  and  approved  by  convocation.  The  subjects  to 
which  each  shall  be  directed  shall  be  fixed  by  the  senate 
eleven  months  at  least  before  its  commencement. 

All  those  who  satisfy  the  examiners  at  either  of  these 
examinations  shall  receive  certificates,  and  shall  be  clas- 
sed according  to  their  attainments.  The  number  of  the 
classes  shall  be  determined  by  the  examiners,  but  the 
order  in  each  class  shall  be  alphabetical. 

4.  The  third  and  final  examination  shall  be  conducted 
by  four  examiners,  nominated  annually  by  the  warden, 
and  approved  by  convocation.  It  shall  be  directed  to 
the  subjects  of  the  year,  as  fixed  by  the  senate  eleven 
months  before,  and  also  to  the  subjects  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding years,  as  fixed  in  like  manner ;  but  a  certificate 
of  competency  shall  not  be  refused  to  any  one,  who  is 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  rudiments  of  religion, 
with  classical  literature,  and  with  the  elements  of  mathe- 
matics. 

With  respect  to  the  rudiments  of  religion,  the  candi- 
date must  at  the  least  prove  his  knowledge  of  the  evi- 


dences of  religion  natural  and  revealed,  of  the  history 
contained  in  the  Bible,  of  the  foiur  gospels  and  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  in  the  Greek,  and  of  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  of  the  church  of  England.  With  respect  to 
classical  literature,  he  must  at  the  least  prove  his  know- 
ledge of  one  Greek  and  one  Latin  work  melioris  €evi  et 
nottBy  approved  by  the  senate,  and  must  be  able  to  trans- 
late English  into  Latin  prose.  With  respect  to  the  ele- 
ments of  mathematics,  he  must  at  the  least  prove  his 
knowledge  of  arithmetic  and  the  first  four  books  of 
Euclid. 

It  shaU  be  the  first  business  of  the  examiners  to  select 
those  who  deserve  certificates.  In  determining  this 
point,  they  shall  pay  the  first  attention  to  the  rudiments 
of  religion,  and  shall  not  grant  a  certificate  to  any  one 
who  fails  in  this  part  of  the  examination,  whatever  may 
be  his  attainments  in  other  respects. 

The  examiners  shall  in  the  next  place  invite  those 
whom  they  think  worthy  to  a  further  examination;  to 
which  any  other  person  also,  who  has  received  a  certi- 
ficate, shall  be  admitted  on  his  own  petition.  At  this 
further  examination,  the  candidates  shall  be  examined 
more  rigorously  in  the  subjects  of  the  three  years,  fixed 
as  above  described,  and  also  in  any  other  subjects  of  a 
like  nature  which  the  examiners  may  choose.  Every 
individual  who  is  a  candidate  for  classical  honours  shall 
be  examined  both  viva  voce  and  on  paper. 

All  who  receive  certificates  shall  be  classed.  For 
those  who  are  judged  worthy  of  distinction  there  shall 
be  two  separate  classifications,  one  for  such  as  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  classical  and  general  literature, 
and  the  other  for  such  as  have  distinguished  themselves 
in  mathematical  and  physical  science.  In  each  of  these 
classifications  there  shall  be  four  classes;  the  examiners 
being  at  liberty  to  leave  any  one  or  more  of  these  classes 
vacant.  For  those  who  are  not  judged  worthy  of  dis- 
tinction there  shall  be  one  classification  only.  In  this 
the  number  of  classes  shall  be  determined  by  the  ex- 
aminers, but  the  order  of  the  names  in  each  class  shall 
be  alphabetical. 

5.  In  aU  cases  in  which  an  undergraduate  is  admitted 
firom  another  University,  or  a  student  of  this  University, 
not  originally  a  student  in  arts,  becomes  a  student  in 
arts,  such  student  shall  be  required  to  keep  three  terms 
by  residence  as  a  student  in  arts,  before  he  is  admitted 
to  the  final  examination  for  the  degree  of  B. A. 

Degree  of  Master  of  Arts.^V.  No  grace  for  the  De- 
gree of  Master  of  Arts  shall  be  granted,  unless  the  peti- 
tioner is  a  Bachelor  of  Arts,  of  the  standing  of  nine  terms 
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at  least  from  his  admission  to  that  degree,  nor  unless  he 
has  satisfied  the  examiners  at  a  public  examination. 

Nevertheless  any  peer,  or  any  son  of  a  peer  or  of  the 
heir  apparent  of  a  peer,  or  any  baronet  of  the  united 
kingdom,  shall  be  admissible  to  this  degree  when  of  the 
standing  of  three  terms  at  least  from  his  admission  to 
the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  without  being  subject 
to  the  aboye-mentioned  examination. 

2.  The  ordinary  examination  for  the  Degree  of  M.A. 
shall  be  open  to  any  B.A.  who  shall  be  in  his  third  term 
of  residence  at  least  from  his  examination  for  the  degree. 
It  shall  be  conducted  by  four  examiners,  nominated  an- 
nually by  the  warden;  and  approved  by  convocation, 
and  shall  be  directed  to  composition  in  English,  and  to 
the  subjects  fixed  by  the  senate  eleven  months  at  least 
before.  The  subjects  shall  be  taken  partly  from  classi- 
cal and  general  literature,  partly  from  mathematical  and 
physical  science.  Any  person  may,  if  he  chooses,  be 
examined  in  any  one  only  of  these  two  classes  of  sub- 
jects. But  every  one  shall  be  examined  in  English 
composition,  and  every  one  who  is  a  student  in  theology 
shall,  besides  the  subjects  fixed  by  the  senate,  be  ex- 
amined also  in  some  branch  of  general  literature,  or  of 
mathematical  or  physical  science,  selected  by  himself, 
on  which  lectures  have  been  given  under  the  authority 
of  the  University  within  the  year. 

No  one  shall  receive  a  certificate  of  competency,  un- 
less he  satisfies  the  examiners  in  English  composition, 
and  in  one  at  least  of  the  two  branches  of  the  exanuna- 
tion.  In  classical  and  general  literature,  it  shall  be 
sufficient  to  be  acquainted  with  one  philosophical  trea- 
tise of  antiquity  meliorts  eevt  et  notm.  In  mathematical 
and  physical  science,  it  shall  be  sufficient  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  one  mathematical  or  physical  treatise. 
In  both  cases  the  book  may  be  selected  by  the  indivi- 
dual, but  must  be  approved  by  the  senate. 

It  shall  be  the  first  business  of  the  examiners  to  ascer- 
tain those  who  are  entitled  to  certificates.  In  deter- 
mining this  point,  they  shall  attach  more  weight  to 
knowledge  of  the  matter  of  a  book  than  to  familiarity 
with  its  language. 

The  examiners  shall  in  the  next  place  invite  such  as 
they  think  worthy  to  a  ftirther  examination;  to  which 
any  other  person  also,  who  has  obtained  a  certificate, 
shall  be  admitted  on  his  own  petition.  At  this  frurther 
examination,  the  candidates  shall  be  examined  more 
rigorously  in  the  subjects  fixed  by  the  senate  as  above 
described,  and  in  such  other  learning  of  a  kindred  na- 
ture as  the  examiners  may  think  fit.  Any  such  candi- 
date shall  also  be  examined  in  any  branch  of  general 
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literature,  or  of  mathematical  or  physical  science,  which 
he  may  himself  select;  provided  it  has  been  approved 
by  the  senate,  on  application  made  at  least  six  weeks 
before  the  commencement  of  the  examination. 

All  who  receive  certificates  shall  be  classed.  For 
those  who  are  worthy  of  distinction  there  shall  be  two 
separate  classifications,  one  for  such  as  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  classical  and  general  literature,  the  other 
for  such  as  have  distinguished  themselves  in  mathemati- 
cal and  physical  science.  The  number  of  classes  in 
each  division  shall  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  ex- 
aminers; but  the  order  in  each  class  shall  be  alphabeti- 
cal. Those  who  are  not  judged  worthy  of  distinction 
shall  be  arranged  alphabetically  in  one  class. 

3.  The  warden  and  senate  shall  have  authority  to  al- 
low the  public  exanunation  in  theology  to  be  substituted 
for  the  ordinary  examination  for  the  D^ree  of  M.A., 
by  any  student  in  theology  who  has  passed  the  final 
examination  for  the  Degree  of  B.A.,  and  who  is  in 
other  respects  admissible  to  the  examination  for  the 
Degree  of  M.A. 

4.  The  warden  and  senate  shall  have  authority  to 
grant  leave  of  absence  to  any  student  who  has  passed 
the  final  examination  for  the  Degree  of  B.A.,  and  is  not 
a  student  in  theology,  if  he  is  a  student  at  any  of  the 
inns  of  court,  or  an  actual  medical  student,  or  is  en- 
gaged in  any  other  regular  occupation,  which  they  may 
deem  equivoient  to  those  professional  pursuits. 

Degrees  in  THeologyy  Chil  Law,  and  Medicine, — 
1.  No  grace  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity 
shall  be  granted,  unless  the  petitioner  is  a  Master  of 
Arts,  of  the  standing  of  twenty-one  terms  at  least  from 
the  date  of  his  admission  to  that  degree,  nor  unless  he 
has  passed  the  examination  appointed  for  students  in 
theology,  and  has  been  admitted  into  holy  orders. 

No  grace  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity  shall 
be  granted,  unless  the  petitioner  is  a  Bachelor  of  Divi- 
nity, of  the  standing  of  thirty-three  terms  at  least  from 
the  date  of  his  admission  to  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

8.  No  grace  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Civil  Law 
shall  be  granted,  unless  the  petitioner  is  of  the  standing 
of  twenty-one  terms  at  least  from  the  date  of  lus  matri- 
culation. 

No  grace  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  in  Civil  Law  shall 
be  granted,  unless  the  petitioner  is  a  Bachelor  of  Civil 
Law  of  the  standing  of  thirty-three  terms  at  least  from 
the  date  of  his  matriculation. 

8.  No  grace  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine 
shall  be  granted,  unless  the  petitioner  is  of  the  standing 
h4 
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of  twenty-one  terms  at  least  from  the  date  of  liis  matri- 
culation. 

No  grace  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  shall 
be  granted^  unless  the  petitioner  is  a  Bachelor  of  Medi- 
cine of  the  standing  of  nine  terms  at  least  from  the  date 
of  his  admission  to  that  degree. 

4.  Until  further  regulations  shall  be  laid  down^  can- 
didates for  Degrees  in  Theology,  Civil  Law,  and  Medi- 
cine, shall  be  required  to  pass  such  examinations,  to 
perform  such  exercises,  and  to  produce  such  certificates 
as  the  senate  may  direct ;  provided  only,  that  no  grace 
for  any  of  these  degrees  shall  be  granted,  unless  the 
petitioner  has  passed  the  examinations  required  for  the 
Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Of  Forms  and  Fees. — The  Forms  to  be  observed 
and  the  Fees  to  be  paid,  either  at  the  admission  to  de- 
grees or  on  other  occasions,  shaH  be  settled  or  changed 
from  time  to  time  by  the  warden  and  senate  ;  who  shall 
also  have  the  power  of  fixing  compositions  for  any  Uni- 
versity fees  or  dues. 

Licenses  of  Students  in  Theology. — 1.  Students  in 
Theology  shall  be  licensed  to  present  themselves  to  the 
bishop  for  ordination,  by  grace  of  the  University. 

2.  No  such  grace  shall  be  granted,  unless  the  peti- 
tioner has  kept  the  requisite  number  of  terms  as  a 
Student  in  Theology,  is  of  approved  moral  and  religious 
character,  and  of  competent  attainments. 

The  requisite  number  of  terms  for  a  student  who  is 
a  B.A.  at  least  of  Durham,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  Dub- 
lin, shall  be  three,  and  for  any  other  student  six. 

In  proof  of  his  moral  and  religious  character,  the 
petitioner  shall  present  testimonials  from  the  proctors, 
and  from  his  college,  hall,  or  house. 

In  proof  of  his  attainments,  he  shall  produce  a  certi- 
ficate of  having  passed  a  public  examination  in  theology. 
This  examination  shall  be  conducted  by  three  examiners, 
nominated  annually,  or  oftener  if  necessary,  by  the  war- 
den, and  approved  by  convocation,  and  shall  be  directed 
to  such  subjects  as  have  been  fixed  by  the  senate  eleven 
months  at  least  before  its  commencement. 

Any  student  who  is  a  B.A..  at  least  of  Durham,  Ox- 
ford, Cambridge,  or  Dublin,  shall  be  admissible  to  this 
examination  in  or  after  the  third  term. 

No  other  student  shall  be  admissible  to  it  before  his 
sixth  term,  nor  unless  he  has  passed  such  previous  exa- 
minations as  may  be  appointed  by  the  warden  and  senate. 

Any  Student  in  Theology,  who  is  recommended  by 
his  college,  may  petition  the  University  that  the  terms 


which  he  has  kept  by  residence  as  a  Student  in  Theology 
may  count  towards  the  Degree  of  B.A. ;  and  that  the 
examination  passed  by  him  in  his  third  term  of  residence, 
at  least,  may  be  received  instead  of  the  first  examination 
for  the  Degree  of  B.A.,  and  the  examination  passed  by 
him  in  his  sixth  term  of  residence,  at  least,  instead  of 
the  second  examination  for  the  Degree  of  B.A. ;  pro- 
vided that  no  other  examination  be  ever  received  in- 
stead of  the  third  and  final  examination  for  the  De- 
gree of  B.A. 

8.  No  such  grace  shall  be  granted,  unless  the  peti- 
tioner has  subscribed  the  three  articles  contained  in  the 
thirty-sixth  canon  of  the  synod  held  at  London,  1603. 

Ordinary  Examinations. — 1.  The  name  of  every 
student  offering  himself  for  any  public  examination 
must  be  signified  by  himself  or  his  tutor  to  the  senior 
proctor,  ten  days  at  least  before  the  commencement  of 
the  examination.  An  account  in  writing  of  the  books 
or  subjects  selected  by  him,  when  any  option  is  allowed, 
shall  be  delivered  to  the  senior  proctor  at  the  same  time. 

Every  student,  on  his  name  being  received  by  the 
senior  proctor,  shall  pay  for  each  of  the  first  two  exami 
nations  in  arts  the  sum  of  ten  shillings ;  for  the  ex- 
amination for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  the 
examination  for  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  the 
examination  in  Theology,  severally,  the  sum  of  one 
pound. 

The  senior  proctor  shall  make  out  an  alphabetical  list 
of  those  whom  he  admits  to  any  examination,  and  shall 
cause  copies  of  it  to  be  delivered  to  each  of  the  exami- 
ners, and  to  be  affixed  on  some  public  place  or  places 
appointed  by  the  warden,  three  days  at  least  before  the 
commencement  of  the  examination.  No  one  shall  be 
examined  whose  name  does  not  appear  on  this  list. 

2.  The  time  and  place  for  holding  any  public  exami- 
nation, the  form  of  certificate  to  be  given,  and  such 
other  points  as  may  not  be  settled  by  statute  of  the  dean 
and  chapter,  or  by  regulation  of  the  University,  shall 
be  determined  by  the  warden  and  senate. 

The  senate,  in  fixing  the  subjects  for  any  examina- 
tion, shall  always  have  regard  to  the  lectures  designed 
by  the  three  professors  of  divinity,  Greek,  and  mathe- 
matics, for  the  students  to  whom  the  examination  relates. 

3.  No  tutor  shall  examine  his  own  pupil  viva  voce  at 
any  public  examination. 

4.  No  examination  certificate  shall  be  valid,  unless  it 
is  signed  by  all  the  examiners.  Other  questions  arising 
among  the  examiners  shall  be  determined  by  a  majority 
of  votes,  the  senior  examiner  having  a  casting  vote. 
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Seniority  shall  be  determined  by  right  of  precedence  in 
this  University. 

5.  Any  student  who  at  any  public  examination,  where 
there  is  a  classification,  presents  to  the  examiners  an 
assurance  from  the  senate  of  his  being  in  ill  health,  and 
who  yet  passses  the  examination,  shall  be  placed  in  a 
separate  class.  This  class  shall  be  distinguished  by  the 
word  "  -Egrotant,"  or  some  similar  title.  The  names  of 
those  who  are  placed  in  it  shall  be  arranged  alphabetically. 

6.  The  names  of  those  who  obtain  certificates  at  any 
public  examination  shall  be  entered  in  a  register,  and 
the  entry  shall  be  attested  by  the  signatures  of  the  ex- 
aminers. The  names  shall  be  first  entered  in  alphabeti- 
cal order,  and  the  classification,  where  there  is  one, 
shall  be  subjoined. 

Extraordinary  Examinations. — 1.  If  a  student  has 
been  kept  away  from  any  public  examination  by  severe 
illness  or  other  urgent  cause,  and  shall  satisfy  the  senate 
that  it  would  be  a  great  hardship  for  him  to  wait  for  the 
next  ordinary  examination,  it  shall  be  competent  for 
the  warden  and  senate  to  grant  an  extraordinary  ex- 
amination. 

2.  The  examiners  shall  be  nominated  by  the  warden 
and  approved  by  convocation.  Their  number  shall  be 
the  same  for  this  as  for  an  ordinary  examination.  The 
examination  itself  shall  not  be  less  rigorous,  but  no 
honours  shall  be  awarded. 

3.  Not  more  than  one  extraordinary  examination  for 
the  same  class  of  students  shall  be  granted  within  one 
academical  year. 

4.  Every  student  who  is  admitted  to  an  extraordinary 
examination  shall  pay,  on  his  name  being  received  by 
the  senior  proctor,  the  sum  of  five  pounds. 

5.  Those  who  pass  any  extraordinary  examination  shall 
be  registered  in  the  same  book  with  those  who  pass  the 
ordinary  exammation,  but  in  such  a  maimer  aa  to  be 
distinguished  from  them. 

The  Senate  and  Convocation. — 1.  The  Senate  shall  be 
convened  by  the  warden  four  times  at  least  in  every  term. 

2.  No  one  shall  be  entitled  to  a  vote  in  Convocation, 
unless  he  has  continued  without  interruption  to  be  a 
member  of  the  University  from  the  date  of  his  admission 
to  the  degree  by  which  he  claims  his  seat,  and  has  dis- 
charged the  duties  and  the  payments  required  from  him. 

Any  one  who  has  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  convoca- 
tion, by  non-compliance  with  the  above  conditions,  may 
recover  his  vote  if  he  keeps  one  term,  and  complies  in 
friture  with  the  said  conditions. 


The  warden  shall  open  Convocation  by  declaring  the 
business  of  the  meeting. 

The  votes  in  Convocation  shall  be  taken  by  ^e  proc- 
tors, at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  directed 
by  the  warden. 

Proctors. — 1.  The  two  Proctors  shall,  under  the  war- 
den, conduct  the  proceedings  in  convocation,  and  have 
charge  of  the  ordinary  discipline  of  the  University.  The 
senior  Proctor  shall  attend  more  especially  to  the  busi- 
ness of  convocation,  the  junior  Proctor  more  especially 
to  the  discipline  of  the  University ;  but,  in  the  absence 
of  either,  the  other  shall  be  competent  to  discharge  his 
duties. 

2.  The  senior  Proctor  shall  examine  the  claims  of 
those  who  petition  for  degrees,  and  shall  report  to  the 
convocation  whether  they  have  fulfilled  all  the  conditions 
required  by  the  University.  He  shall  receive  the  ap- 
plications of  those  who  wish  to  be  admitted  to  any  Uni- 
versity examination,  and  shall  make  out  an  alphabetical 
list  of  such  as  are  qualified. 

Admission  from  other  Universities. — Any  person, 
upon  being  duly  matriculated,  shall  be  allowed,  with 
the  consent  of  the  senate,  to  count  terms  which  have 
been  kept  in  another  University  under  conditions  simi- 
lar to  those  required  in  this  University;  due  regard 
being  paid  to  the  number  of  terms  into  which  the  year 
is  divided  in  each. 

Any  person,  upon  being  duly  matriculated,  shall  be 
admissible,  by  grace  of  the  University  with  consent  of 
the  dean  and  chapter,  to  the  same  degree  which  he  pos- 
sesses in  another  University;  provided  that  his  degree 
has  been  conferred  on  conditions  similar  to  those  re- 
quired in  this  University. 

Honorary  Degrees.— Any  gradute  of  another  Uni- 
versity, or  any  other  distinguished  person,  shall  be  ad- 
missible, by  grace  of  the  University  with  the  consent  of 
the  dean  and  chapter,  to  an  Honorary  Degree. 

Every  person  who  has  been  so  admitted  to  an  Hono- 
rary Degree  shall  enjoy  the  rank  and  wear  the  dress  of 
his  degree,  and  shall  have  admission  to  the  library  and 
museums  under  such  restrictions  as  may  be  imposed 
from  time  to  time :  but  shall  have  no  claim  to  a  vote  in 
convocation. 

On  Probationary  Students  in  Theology, — (Order  of 
Senate,  Dec.  18,  1845,  in  compliance  with  the  Regida- 
tions  of  Admission,  No.  7 — see  page  310).     A  Proba- 
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tionary  Student  In  Theology  shall  be  admissible,  in  any 
term  excepting  his  first,  to  the  ordinary  examination  for 
admission;  and,  if  be  passes  it,  shall  be  admitted  at  once 
as  a  regular  Student  in  Theology.  If  he  has  kept  three 
terms  by  residence  without  passing  the  ordinary  exami- 
nation for  admission,  he  shall  be  admissible,  with  the 
consent  of  his  college,  hall,  or  house,  to  the  examination 
appointed  for  Students  in  Theology  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year. 

Besides  the  ordinary  subjects  of  that  exatnination,  he 
shall  be  examined  in  one  Greek  classical  work  appointed 
by  the  warden  and  senate. 

If  he  passes  this  examination,  and  .is  recommended 
by  the  examiners,  he  shall  be  admitted  as  a  regular 
Student  in  Theology,  and  placed  in  the  same  position 
with  those  who  have  completed  their  first  year,  and 
have  passed  the  examination  appointed  at  the  end  of  it. 

If  he  passes  this  examination,  without  obtaining  a  re- 
commendation from  the  examiners,  he  shall  be  placed 
in  the  position  of  a  regular  Theological  Student  just 
admitted. 

Conclusion. — The  warden  and  senate  are  charged  with 
the  duty  of  carrying  these  regulations  into  execution. 

Until  they  shall  come  into  full  operation,  all  admis- 
sions and  terms  which  have  been  allowed  by  the  warden, 
and  all  examinations  which  have  been  approved  by  the 
warden  and  senate,  shall  be  as  valid  towards  a  degree 
or  license,  as  if  they  were  in  exact  conformity  with  the 
above  provisions. 

In  cases  not  appertaining  to  the  'ordinary  authority 
of  the  warden,  and  not  provided  for  by  statute  of  the 
dean  and  chapter,  or  regulation  of  the  University,  the 
senate  shall  make  such  orders  as  the  circumstances  re- 
quire; provided  that  no  order  shall  be  so  made,  if  either 
the  warden  singly,  or  the  two  proctors  jointly,  dissent. 

Every  such  order  shall  be  open  to  the  inspection  of 
members  of  convocation  at  the  registrar's  office:  and 
the  warden,  if  called  on  by  a  requisition  signed  by 
three  members  of  convocation,  shall  submit  any  such 
order  to  that  body  for  approval  or  rejection. 

Civil  Engineering  and  Mining. 

Megulationf. — Regulations  for  Students  in  Civil  En- 
gineering and  Mining,  in  the  University  of  Durham, 
passed  by  the  senate  and  convocation,  Nov.  22, 1887: — 

1.  Students  shall  be  admissible,  in  conformity  with  the  RegpilationB 
of  Admission,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  8  (see  page  310),  as  members  of  the  Uni* 
yersity,  subject  to  the  ordinary  University  and  CoUege  discipline,  to 
go  through  a  course  of  instruction  in  Civil  Engineering. 


2.  No  such  student  shaU  be  admitted,  unless  he  has  passed  an  ex- 
amination in  the  Latin  language,  in  arithmetic,  and  in  the  dements 
of  mathematics. 

This  examination  shaU  be  conducted  by  two  examiners  appointed 
by  the  warden. 

3.  Every  such  student  shaU  be  placed,  like  other  students,  under  a 
tutor  named  by  the  warden.  The  tutor  shaU  direct  his  private  studies* 
and  shaU  have  charge  of  his  conduct  and  religious  instruction. 

4.  The  course  of  study  for  Engineer  Students  and  the  several  lec- 
tures designed  for  them  shaU  be  under  the  immediate  superintendence 
of  the  professor  of  mathematics,  sulject  to  the  control  of  the  warden 
and  senate. 

5.  The  fiill  course  of  study  shaU  extend  over  three  years ;  and  shaU 
embrace  the  several  subjects  which  relate  to  the  theory  and  practice 
of  Civil  Engineering  and  Mining. 

6.  Engineer  Students,  who  have  completed  their  course,  flhaU  be 
admissible,  by  grace  of  the  TJniversity,  to  the  academical  rank,  of 
CivU  Engineer. 

Engineer  Students  may,  at  an  earlier  period,  receive  certificates  of 
competency  in  the  subjects  in  which  they  have  been  examined,  as 
hereafter  specified. 

7.  No  grace  for  admission  to  the-  rank,  of  Civil  Engineer  shall  be 
granted,  unless  the  petitioner  has  passed  three  pubUc  examinations. 
The  first  of  these  shall  be  for  Students  who  are  in  their  third  term  of 
residence*  at  least ;  the  second  for  such  as  have  jMissed  the  first,  and 
are  in  their  sixth  term  of  residence,  at  least ;  the  third  for  such  as 
have  passed  both  the  former,  and  are  in  their  ninth  term  of  residence, 
at  feast. 

Nevertheless,  any  Engineer  Student  may  be  admitted  to  the  first  of 
these  examinations,  either  at  his  admission  or  before  he  has  completed 
his  first  year;  and  if  he  passes  that  examination  with  credit,  and  is 
recommended  by  the  examiners,  the  warden  and  senate  shall  have 
power  to  place  him  in  the  same  position,  with  regard  to  aU  terms  and 
examinations  relating  to  Engineer  Students  only,  as  if  he  had  already 
kept  three  terms. 

8.  The  first  two  of  these  examinations  shaU  be  conducted  by  two  or 
more  examiners  nominated  annually  by  the  warden,  and  approved  by 
convocation:  and  shaU  be  directed  to  the  subjects  fixed  by  the  senate 
eleven  months,  at  least,  before. 

Affcer  the  second  of  these  examinations,  any  one  who  is  specially 
recommended  by  the  examiners  may  obtain  a  formal  certificate  from 
the  warden ;  this  certificate  being  limited  to  the  particular  subjects  in 
which  he  has  proved  his  competency. 

9.  The  third  and  final  examination  shall  be  eondocted  by  three 
examiners,  at  least,  nominated  by  the  warden,  and  approved  by  con- 
vocation ;  and  shaU  be  directed  to  the  subjects  fixed  by  the  senate 
eleven  months,  at  least,  before:  provided  always  that  every  such 
student  shaU  then  pass  an  examination  in  a  modem  language,  or  in 
some  one  Latin  or  Greek  virork,  meliorit  €gvi  tt  nottt ;  the  language  or 
work  to  be  selected  by  himself^  but  approved  by  the  senate. 

10.  All  those  who  satisfy  the  examiners,  at  each  of  these  examina- 
tions, shaU  be  classed.  The  senate  shall  have  power  to  determine 
hereafter  the  subjects  in  which  proficiency  shaU  be  deemed  indispen- 
sable, and  the  nature  of  the  classification. 

11.  Any  student  in  arts,  upon  passing  his  first  examination  for  the 
Degree  of  B.A.,  may  proceed  as  an  Engineer  Student  of  the  second 
year;  and,  upon  passing  his  second  examination  for  the  Degree  of 
B.A.,  may  proceed  as  an  Engineer  Student  of  the  third  year. 

12.  Any  Engineer  Student,  who  is  reoommended  by  kis  college, 
may  petition  the  University,  that  terms  which  he  has  kept  by  resi- 
dence as  an  Engineer  Student  may  coimt  towards  the  Degree  of  B.A. ; 

!  and  that  the  examination  passed  by  him  in  Ids  third  term  of  residence, 
at  least,  may  be  received  instead  of  the  first  examination  Ibr  the  De- 
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gree  of  B.A.;  and  the  ftxamination  paflsed  by  him  in  his  sixih  term 
of  residence,  at  least,  instead  of  the  second  examination  for  the  Degree 

of  B.A. 

1 3.  The  warden  and  senate  shall  haye  power  to  dedare,  in  the  conrse 
of  Easter  term,  1838,  that  any  T^gitiAffy  Student,  who  shall  haye  kept 
Epiphany  term,  1838,  shall  be  regarded,  with  reference  to  all  terms 
and  examinations  relating  to  Engineer  Students  only,  as  if  he  had  kept 
also  MichafilmftB  term,  1837. 

Orders. — Orders  made  by  the  senate  for  carrying  the 
above  regulations  into  effect : — 

1.  The  course  of  study  for  Engineer  Students  shall  embrace  the  fol- 
lowing subjects :— Arithmetic ;  Algebra ;  Euclid ;  Logarithms ;  Plane 
Trigonometry ;  Solid  Geometry ;  Analytical  G^metry ;  Theoretical 
and  Practical  Mechanics ;  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus ;  Dyna- 
mics, ;  Hydrostatics  and  Hydraulics ;  Pneumatics ;  Suryeying,  Leyel- 
ling,  use  of  Instruments ;  Practical  Mapping,  and  AjchitecturalDraw- 
ing;  Theory  of  Perspectiye  and  Projections;  Hydrostatical  and 
Hydraulical  Instruments  in  general ;  the  Steam  Engine ;  Optical  In- 
struments ;  Theoretical  and  Practical  Chemistry ;  Theory  of  Heat ; 
Mineralogy ;  Metallurgy ;  Geology ;  the  French,  German,  Spamsh,  and 
Italian  Languages. 

2.  AU  Engineer  Students  who  do  not  learn  one  of  the  aboye-named 
modem  languages  shall  attend  lectures  in  Latin  or  Greek  during  one 
term,  at  least,  in  each  of  their  first  two  years  of  residence. 

3.  Besides  keeping  the  ordinary  academical  terms.  Engineer  Students 
shall  reside  during  the  Easter  yacation ;  and  the  lectures  shall  be  so 
arranged  as  to  proyide  employment  for  them  during  their  residence. 

4.  Engineer  Students  shall  pay  for  tuition  the  sum  of  £10  10s.  in 
each  term. 

6.  Eyery  student  admitted  to  the  academical  rank  of  Ciyil  Engineer 
shall  receiye  a  certificate  of  such  admission  under  the  common  seal  of 
the  Uniyersity .  The  certificates  of  competency  giyen  to  students  after 
their  second  examination,  granted  by  the  warden,  in  confirmity  with 
No.  8  of  theKegulations  of  Noy.  22nd,  1837,  (see  page  316),  shall  con- 
tain the  names  of  the  examiners  on  whose  recommendation  it  is  giyen. 
■  6.  The  first  two  of  the  public  examinations  shall  take  place  in  the 
month  of  October,  and  the  third  and  final  examination  during  the 
Easter  term  in  each  year. 

7.  Engineer  Students  shall  pay  a  fee  of  £1  on  admission  to  each  of 
the  first  two  public  examinations ;  a  fee  of  £2  on  admission  to  the 
ihird  and  final  examination ;  and  a  fee  of  £3  on  admission  to  the  rank 
of  Ciyil  Engineer,  or  on  receiying  a  certificate  of  competency. 

8.  Any  student  in  arts  may  be  admitted  to  attend  any  course  of 
lectures  designed  for  Engineer  Students,  upon  the  payment  of  such 
fee  IS  the  senate  shall  hereafter  direct. 

9.  Any  Engineer  Student  may  be  admitted  to  attend  any  course  of 
lectures  designed  for  students  in  arts,  upon  such  terms  as  the  senate 
shall  hereafter  direct. 

College  Regulations. — 1.  Applicants  for  admission 
present  to  the  warden  a  certificate  of  their  age;  the  or* 
dinary  age  for  admission  being  from  sixteen  to  twenty- 
one.  They  also  bring  testimonials  to  their  character 
and  conduct  during  the  two  previous  years, 

@.  At  the  time  of  admission^  the  applicant  subscribes 
his  name  to  a  declaration  of  obedience. 

S.  The  students  are  required  to  be  present  at  chapel 
prayers,  or  at  cathedral  service,  at  the  times  appointed, 
and  at  dinner  in  hall 
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They  are  also  required  to  attend  such  lectures  of  the 
professors  and  tutors,  and  such  other  lectures  as  the 
college  authorities  may  direct. 

4.  No  day  counts  as  a  day  of  residence,  unless  the 
student  has  been  present  on  all  the  occasions  required; 
and  if  he  absents  himself  on  more  than  one  occasion,  he 
is  liable  to  lose  a  day  for  each  non-appearance.  The 
censor  or  other  officer  under  whose  notice  the  irregu- 
larity has  come,  will  signify  the  loss  of  the  day  by  a 
cross  in  the  censor's  book. 

5.  Students  are  expected  to  be  in  coUege  before  the 
gates  are  closed  at  night;  a  report  of  all  those  who  come 
in  afterwards  is  delivered  to  the  censor. 

6.  Any  stranger  going  out  of  college,  after  the  gates 
are  shut,  is  required  to  give  the  name  of  the  student 
from  whose  rooms  he  comes. 

7.  The  parent  or  guardian  of  every  student  has  the 
option  of  putting  his  bills  contracted  out  of  college, 
under  the  control  of  the  tutor. 

THS  FOLLOrnKG  ABB  THB  CHIBF 

Univeksity  and  College  Expenses. 

I. —  University. 
Admission  Fee £2    0    0 

Terminal  Expenses. 

Tuition,  including  fees  to  the  professors  )  5    n  a 

of  the  University       j 

University  Chest        0  10  0 

University  Library 0  10  0 

Hesident  Engineer  Students  pay  terminally  for 
tuition  £10  10s.  This  includes  all  fees  to  the  officers 
of  the  University,  and  the  expense  of  instruction  in 
chemistry,  mineralogy,  &c.,  in  modem  languages,  in 
surveying,  drawing,  &c.  The  rest  of  their  charges 
are  the  same  as  those  of  other  students. 

Non-resident  students,  who  are  under  the  Degree  of 
B.A.,  or  who  have  not  obtained  their  license  or  their 
Degree  of  Civil  Engineer,  pay  terminally  10s.  to  the 
chest,  10s.  to  the  library,  and  10s.  to  their  college. 

Every  B.A.,  in  order  to  count  terms,  pays  terminally 
to  the  chest  10s.  until  he  takes  the  Degree  of  M.A. ;  but 
aftier  the  M.A.  examination  or  its  equivalent  has  been 
passed,  this  charge,  together  with  the  annual  payment 
of  £1  required  after  the  M.A.  Degree  (see  next  page), 
may  both  be  compounded  for  by  one  payment  of  £5. 

Every  M.A.,  in  order  to  be  a  member  of  convocation, 
pays  to  the  chest  £1  annually,  or  in  lieu  of  it  a  compo- 
sition of  £5.  This  composition  may  be  paid  at  an  earlier 
period,  as  above  specified. 

The  following  are  the  fees  payable  upon  admission  to 
i4 
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each  degree  i—«B.A.  £8}  Civil  Engineers  £8;  M.A. 
£6;  license  in  Theology  £8  (or  for  a  B.A.  £1); 
Ad  Eundem  5s. 


ll.-^CoUege— University  College. 
Caution  Money /^a^ £80    0    0 

Terminal  Expenses. 

Bent  of  College  Booms  from      . .    £8  to  6    5    0 

College  Servants 1  10    0 

Detnments  and  Gas  Lights 1  15    0 

Coals ....       110 

College  Commons^  comprising  dinner  )   a  io    g 
and  meat  luncheon^  per  week         j 

Every  B.A.,  in  order  to  count  terms,  pays  terminally 
to  the  college  5s.  until  he  is  of  sufficient  standing  to 
take  the  degree  of  M. A. ;  or  he  may  compound  for  this 
charge  by  a  payment  of  £1  Is.,  made  to  the  college 
upon  his  taking  the  Degree  of  B.A. 

Upon  admission  to  the  high  table  £2  is  paid  to  the 
college  by  those  members  who  have  proceeded  to  their 
degree  in  arts  at  Durham,  and  £5  by  those  who  haye 
been  admitted  ad  eundem  from  other  Universities. 

Bishop  Hatfield's  HaU. 
Caution  Money  faj £15    0    0 

Terminal  Expenses. 

Bent  of  College  Booms  furnished  (linen )  5    5    a 
excepted)        j 

Commons  or  board,  including  servants  \ 

and    all   domestic    charges    (washing  >  0  18    0 
excepted)  per  week       ) 

C.  Thokp,  Warden, 

(a)  Thifl  is  a  guarantee  fund  againfit  loss  by  terminal  defialcation,  and 
is  returned  to  a  student  when  he  leares  the  University,  if  his  debts  to 
the  college  have  beeki  discharged. 


Charter. 

A  Charter  granted  to  the  University  of  Durham, 

June  1,  1887. 

William  the  Fourth,  by  the  grace  of  God,  of 
the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  king, 
defender  of  the  £uth,  to  all  to  whom  these  presents 
shall  come,  greeting. 

Whereas  by  an  act  passed  in  the  thirty^first  year  of 
the  reign  of  our  royal  predecessor,  his  majesty  King 
Henry  the  eighth,  his  majesty  was  empowered  to  estab- 
Ush  more  bishoprics  and  collegial  and  cathedral  churches, 
to  the  intent,  among  other  purposes,  that  thereby  God's 
word  might  be  better  set  forth,  children  brought  up  in 


learning,  clerks  nourished  in  the  UniyersitLes^  and 
readers  of  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Latin,  might  have  good 
stipends;  and  his  majesty  was  also  empowered  to  make 
statutes  for  the  institutions  by  letters  patent,  under  his 
great  seal. 

And  Whereas  his  said  majesty.  King  Henry  the 
eighth,  by  letters  patent,  under  the  great  seal,  dated 
the  twelfth  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  one  thousand  &ve  hundred  and  forty-one,  after 
mentioning,  among  other  inducements,  ^'ut  bonorum 
morum  disciplina  obseryetur,  juventus  in  Uteris  liberali- 
bus  instituatur,  et  cetera  omnis  generis  pietatis  officia 
illiQC  'exuberantia  in  omnia  yicina  loca  longe  lateque 
demenent,  ad  Dei  omnipotentis  gloriam,  et  ad  subdi- 
torum  nostrorum  communem  utiHtatem,  felicitatemque," 
founded  a  cathedral  church  at  Durham,  to  consist  of 
one  dean  and  twelve  prebendaries,  and  other  ministers: 
and  his  said  majesty  ordained  that  the  said  dean  and 
twelve  prebendaries  should  be  one  body  corporate,  and 
have  perpetual  succession  under  the  name  of  '^  The 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Durham, 
of  Christ,  and  of  the  blessed  Mary  the  Virgin, "  and 
that  they  should  be  governed  by  certain  statutes  to  be 
afterwards  given  to  them. 

And  Whereas  statutes  were  afterwards  given  to  the 
said  cathedral  church,  one  of  which  is  entitled,  "  De 
pueris  grammaticalibus  et  eorum  informatoribus,"  by 
which,  after  the  pre&ce  following,  "  Ut  pietas  et  bons 
literae  perpetuo  in  dicta  ecclesia  suppullulescant,  cres- 
cant,  floreant,  et  suo  tempore  in  gloriam  Dei  et  Repub- 
licse  commodum  et  omamentum  fructificent,"  It  is  or- 
dained that  eighteen  poor  boys,  of  good  natural  parts, 
should  be  for  ever  maintained  in  the  said  church  of 
Durham,  but  who  should  not  be  admitted  before  they 
could  read,  write,  and  understand  the  rudiments  of 
grammar.  And  also  that  a  master  should  be  chosen, 
learned  in  Latin  and  Greek,  of  good  reputation,  sound 
£uth,  and  pious  life,  and  skilful  in  the  art  of  teaching, 
''qui  tam  octodecim  illos  Ecdesi®  predictse  pueros, 
quam  alios  quoscunque  grammaticam  discendi  gratia  ad 
scholam  nostram  confluentes,  pietate  excolat,  et  boms 
Uteris  exomet:"  And  also  that  the  masters  of  the 
school  should,  in  teaching,  observe  such  rules,  and  use 
such  authors  and  order  of  teaching,  as  the  said  dean 
and  chapter,  with  the  consent  of  the  bishop,  should 
prescribe. 

And  Whereas  an  act  of  parliament  was,  on  the 
application  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Durham,  passed 
in  the  third  year  of  our  reign,  intituled  ''An  Act  to 
enable  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Durham  to  appropriate 
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part  of  thd  property  of  their  church  to  the  estaUidiiiient 
of  a  Uniyenity  in  connection  therewith^  for  the  advance- 
ment of  learning/'  whereby^  after  reciting  that  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  Durham  were  desirous  of  establishing^ 
in  connection  with  the  said  cathedral  churchy  a  Univer- 
sity for  the  advancement  of  learnings  to  be  under  the 
government  of  the  said  dean  and  chapter  of  Durham, 
for  the  time  being,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
lord  Bishop  of  Durham,  for  the  time  being,  as  visitor 
thereof:  And  also  reciting  that  the  said  dean  and  chapter 
were  desirous  that  a  specific  portion  of  the  property  of 
the  said  cathedral  church  should  be  appropriated  and 
set  apart  for  the  purposes  of  such  University,  It  was 
enacted  that,  from  and  after  the  passing  of  the  said  act, 
the  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments  therein  men- 
tioned or  referred  to,  should  be,  and  the  same  were, 
thereby  vested  in  the  said  dean  and  chapter  of  Durham, 
and  their  successors  for  ever.  In  trust  to  apply  the  rents 
thereof,  and  the  fines  and  other  profits  and  proceeds 
arising  therefrom,  for  the  establishment  and  nudntenance 
of  a  University  for  the  advancement  of  learning,  in  con- 
nection with  the  said  cathedral  church ;  such  University 
to  consist  of  such  warden  or  principal  of  such  professors 
and  readers,  in  such  branches  of  learning  and  sciences, 
of  such  tutors,  students,  and  other  officers  and  persons, 
and  generally  to  be  established,  and  instituted,  and  con- 
tinued, according  to  such  scheme  and  regulations  as  the 
said  dean  and  chapter  of  Durham,  for  the  time  being, 
should,  from  time  to  time,  by  writing  under  their  com- 
mon seal,  with  the  consent  of  the  lord  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, for  the  time  being,  order  and  prescribe :  And  it 
was  fruiher  enacted  that  the  government  of  the  said 
University,  and  the  order  and  discipline  to  be  observed 
therein,  according  to  the  scheme  and  regulations  which 
the  said  dean  and  chapter  of  Durham,  for  the  time  being, 
with  such  consent  as  aforesaid,  were  thereinbefore  em- 
powered to  order  and  prescribe,  should  be,  and  the  same 
were  thereby  vested  in  the  said  dean  and  chapter  of 
Durham,  for  the  time  being,  and  that  the  said  Univer- 
sity should  be  subject  to,  and  under  the  jurisdiction  of, 
the  lord  Bishop  of  Durham,  for  the  time  being,  as 
visitor  thereof. 

And  Whersas  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Durham 
made  or  passed  an  act  of  chapter,  in  writing  under  their 
common  seal,  bearing  date  on  or  about  the  fourth  day 
of  April,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-four, 
in  the  words  following,  that  is  to  say,  '^  It  was  agreed 
that  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  the  second  year  of  the 
reign  of  his  present  majesty,  and  by  and  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  the  academical  institution. 


or  college,  or  university,  established  by  act  of  chapter 
of  [the  twenty-eighth  day  of  September,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-one,  be  constituted  a  Uni- 
versity in  connection  with  the  cathedral  church  of  Dur- 
ham, and  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  Durham  as  the  governors  thereof,  the 
Bishop  of  Durham  being  the  visitor  thereof,  and  a  con- 
senting party  to  all  acts  of  the  dean  and  chapter,  re- 
lating to  the  same  University;  and  that  the  University  of 
Durham,  being  under  the  authority  of  the  lord  Bishop  of 
Durham,  as  the  visitor  thereof,  and  a  consenting  party  to 
all  acts  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Durham  relating  to  the 
same,  and  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Durham  as  gover- 
nors thereof,  do  consist  of  a  warden  or  principal,  a  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  and  ecclesiastical  history,  a  professor 
of  Greek  and  classical  literature,  a  professor  of  mathe- 
matics, two  censors  or  proctors,  and  of  such  readers  and 
teachers,  the  same  being  appointed  by  the  Bishop  of 
Durham  and  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Durham,  and  of 
such  graduates  in  the  several  fieu^ulties,  and  of  such 
scholars  and  others,  as  shall  be,  from  time  to  time,  in- 
corporated by  the  said  University.  Further  it  was 
agreed  that  the  warden,  the  professor  of  divinity  and 
ecclesiastical  history,  and  the  professor  of  Greek  and 
classical  literature,  shall  be  nominated  and  appointed, 
as  was  settled  in  the  first  scheme  of  the  University,  by 
the  Bishop  of  Durham,  under  his  seal;  and  that  the 
professor  of  mathematics,  and  the  other  officers  of  the 
University,  unless  it  shall  be  otherwise  provided,  shall 
be  nominated  by  the  dean  and  chapter  under  their  seal. 

And  Whbbeas  it  hath  been  represented  to  us  that, 
pursuant  to  the  last  recited  act  of  chapter  of  the  said 
dean  and  chapter  of  Durham,  the  Venerable  Charles 
Thorp,  doctor  of  divinity,  now  Archdeacon  of  Durham, 
was  appointed  warden  of  the  said  University  of  Dur- 
ham; the  Reverend  Henry  Jenkyns,  master  of  arts, 
professor  of  Greek  and  classical  literature;  the  Beve- 
rend  Temple  Chevallier,  bachelor  of  divinity,  professor  of 
mathematics;  and  Charles  Whitiey,  master  of  arts,  and 
the  Beverend  Thomas  Williamson  Peile,  master  of  arts, 
proctors  in  the  said  University: 

And  Whereas  the  said  dean  and  chapter  of  Durham 
being  desirous,  as  it  hath  been  represented  unto  us,  of 
confirming  the  said  act  of  chapter,  made  and  passed  by 
them  on  the  fourth  day  of  April,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-four,  and  of  fiirther  exercising  the 
trusts  and  powers  reposed  in  them  by  the  said  recited 
act  of  parliament  of  the  third  year  of  our  reign,  did,  by 
an  instrument  in  writing  bearing  date  the  twentieth  day 
of  July,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-five. 
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under  their  common  seal,  with  the  consent  of  the  Bishop 
of  Durham,  and  by  yirtue,  and  in  pursuance  of  the 
trusts  and  powers  in  the  said  act  of  parliament,  and  of 
every  other  power  enabling  them  in  that  behalf,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  confirming  the  said  act  of  chapter  made 
and  passed  on  the  fourth  day  of  April,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-four,  establish  the  college  or 
university  then  existing  in  the  city  of  Durham  a  Univer- 
sity for  the  establishment  of  learning  in  connection  with 
the  said  cathedral  church,  and  for  ever  thereafter  to 
continue  and  be  a  University  by  the  name  of  "  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  DURHAM ;"  and  did  ordain  and 
prescribe  that  the  same  should  consist  of  a  warden,  or 
principal ;  a  professor  of  divinity  and  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory ;  a  professor  of  Ghreek  and  classical  literature ;  a 
professor  of  mathematics,  and  two  proctors ;  and  of  such 
readers  and  teachers,  the  same  being  appointed  by  the 
Bishop  of  Durham,  and  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Dur- 
ham respectively,  and  of  such  graduates  in  the  several 
faculties,  and  of  such  scholars  and  others  as  should,  from 
time  to  time,  become  members  of  the  said  University ; 
and  did,  in  all  other  respects,  confirm  the  said  act  of 
chapter  of  the  fourth  day  of  April,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-four,  and  all  elections  and  proceed- 
ings which  had  been  made  and  had  pursuant  thereto ; 
And  farther  did  ordain,  order,  and  prescribe  certain 
regulations  for  the  better  establishment  of  the  said  Uni- 
versity ;  and  amongst  others,  the  following  regulations, 
with  respect  to  the  present  and  future  members  of  con- 
vocation (that  is  to  say).  That  the  first  or  present  con- 
vocation shall  consist  of  the  said  Charles  Thorp,  the 
warden,  and  of  such  persons  as  shall  have  proceeded  to 
the  degree  of  doctor  in  any  of  the  three  faculties,  or  of 
master  of  arts  in  any  of  the  Universities  of  "Oxford, 
Cambridge,  and  Dublin,  and  shall  be  members  of  the 
University  of  Durham ;  That  the  convocation  shall  in 
future  consist,  besides  the  original  members,  of  all  per- 
sons regularly  admitted  to  the  degrees  of  doctor  of 
divinity,  doctor  of  civil  law,  doctor  of  medicine,  and 
master  of  arts  in  the  University  of  Durham,  and  con- 
forming to  the  regulations  thereof:  and  did  fiirther  or- 
dain, order,  and  prescribe  the  following  regulation  with 
respect  to  the  admission  of  members  of  the  said  Univer- 
sity, (that  is  to  say), — No  one  shall  be  held  to  be  a 
member  of  the  University  who  has  not  been  matricula- 
ted, that  is  whose  name  has  not  been  placed  on  the  re- 
gister of  the  University,  by  the  authority  of  the  warden. 
And  Whereas  during  the  vacancy  of  the  see  of  Dur- 
ham, the  right  reverend  father  in  God,  John  Banks, 
by  divine  permission  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  dean,  and 


the  chapter  of  Durham,  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Christ 
and  blessed  Mijry  the  Virgin,  the  founders  and  gover- 
nors of  the  said  University  of  Durham,  and  the  said 
Charles  Thorp,  the  warden  of  the  said  Univerity,  have 
presented  their  petition  to  us,  stating,  amongst  other 
things,  that  in  addition  to  the  endowment  provided  by 
the  lastly-mentioned  act  of  parliament  certain  scholar- 
ships have  been  founded  in  the  said  University,  and 
some  gifts  of  money  and  books  have  been  made  thereto; 
and  also  that  many  students  have  resorted  to  the  said 
University,  and  have  become  members  thereof,  and  axe 
diligently  instructed  in  the  several  branches  of  science 
and  literature;  and  also  that  the  said  Charles  X^orp  is 
the  present  warden  of  the  said  University;  that  the 
said  Henry  Jenkyns  is  the  present  professor  of  Greek 
and  classical  literature;  that  the  said  Temple  Chevallier 
is  the  present  professor  of  mathematics;  and  that  the 
said  Charles  Whitley  and  Thomas  Williamson  Feile 
are  the  present  proctors;  that  the  said  Charles  Thorp 
and  divers  other  doctors  and  masters  in  the  several 
&culties,  to  the  number  of  eighty-four,  are  the  present 
members  of  convocation;  that  Stafford  Brown,  bachelor 
of  arts  of  Cambridge,  Robert  Warwick  Fumess,  John 
Cundill,  and  others,  to  the  number  of  seventy-one,  are 
the  present  scholalrs;  and  that  great  part  of  the  said 
individuals  are  resident  in  the  said  University  during 
the  academical  terms,  and  actively  engaged  in  their  re- 
spective duties;  and  also  that  the  said  petititioners 
having  regard  to  the  endowment  provided  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Durham,  and  the  wants  of  the  surrounding 
district,  are  assured  that,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  it 
will  speedily  fulfil  the  object  of  its  institution,  the  ad- 
vancement of  learning  based  on  sound  religious  prin- 
ciples ;  but  that  they  are  advised  that  the  said  University 
would  be  better  established,  and  its  character  and  design 
more  clearly  and  appropriately  determined,  if  its  mem- 
bers were  incorporated  by  our  royal  charter ;  and  have 
humbly  prayed  us  that  we  will  be  graciously  pleased  to 
confer  upon  the  said  Charles  Thorp,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  said  University  of  Durham,  and  all 
persons  who  shall  hereafter  be  duly  admitted  members 
thereof,  our  royal  charter  and  letters  patent  of  incorpo- 
ration, so  that  they  become  and  be  for  ever  hereafter 
one  body  politic  and  corporate: 

Now  KNOW  YE  that  we,  ever  earnestly  desiring  to 
support  every  institution  for  the  advancement  of  reli- 
gion and  learning,  and  trusting  that  the  said  University 
of  Durham,  so  established  under  our  royal  sanction,  and 
the  authority  of  our  parliament,  may,  under  the  blessing 
of  Almighty  God,  prove  an  eminent  source  of  good  to 
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otir  loving  subjects^  especially  in  the  northern  parts  of 
our  realm  of  England^  of  our  especial  grace^  certain 
knowledge^  and  mere  motion^  Have  granted^  constituted^ 
declared^  and  appointed,  and  by  these  presents,  for  us, 
our  heirs,  and  successors.  Do  grant,  constitute,  declare, 
and  appoint,  that  the  said  Charles  Thorp,  and  all  per- 
sons who  now  are,  or  who  shall  hereafter  be  duly 
admitted,  members  of  the  said  Uniyersity,  in  pursuance 
of  the  before-mentioned  regulation,  or  according  to 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  hereafter  made 
and  established  by  the  said  dean  and  chapter  under 
their  common  seal,  with  the  consent  of  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Durham  for  the  time  being,  for  the  admission  of 
members  thereof,  shall  be  and  remain  for  ever  hereafter 
one  body  politic  and  corporate,  under  and  by  the  name  of 
''  THE  WARDEN,  MASTERS,  AND  SCHOLARS 
OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  DURHAM,"  and  by 
that  name  shall  and  may  have  perpetual  succession,  and 
a  common  seal,  with  power  to  break,  alter,  and  make 
anew  such  seal,  from  time  to  time,  at  their  will  and 
pleasure ;  and  by  that  name  shall  be  governed  and  con- 
tinued according  to  the  provisions  of  the  said  act  of 
parliament,  made  and  passed  in  the  third  year  of  our 
reign ;  and  by  that  name  shall  have  and  enjoy  all  the 
property,  rights,  and  privileges,  which  are  asstired  by 
the  said  act  to  the  University  therein  contemplated  and 
authorised ;  or  are  incident  to  a  University  established 
by  our  royal  charter. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  have  caused  these  our 
letters  to  be  made  patent. 

Witness  ourself,  at  our  Palace  at  Westminister,  the 
first  day  of  June,  in  the  seventh  year  of  our  reign. 

By  Writ  of  Privy  Seal.  Edmunds. 

[The  Statute  for  the  University,  enacted  by  the  dean 
and  chapter,  has  already  been  given  at  length,  for  which 
see  page  246.] 

'  Order  in  Council 

SE8PBCTINO  THE  FU&THBB  ENBOWUSZTO  07  THB 

University  of  Durham : 

At  the  court  at  Buckingham  Palace,  the  4th  day  of 
June,  1841,  present,  the  queen's  most  excellent  majesty 
in  council.  Whereas  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners 
for  England  have,  in  pursuance  of  an  act  passed  in  the 
last  session  of  parliament,  intituled  ''  An  act  to  carry 
into  effect,  with  certain  modifications,  the  fourth  report 
of  the  commissioners  of  ecclesiastical  duties  and  reve- 
nues," duly  prepared  and  laid  before  her  majesty  in 
coimcil  a  scheme,  bearing  date  the  eighteenth  day  of 
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May,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-one,  in  the 
words  and  figures  following,  that  is  to  say : 

^^  We,  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners  for  England, 
in  pursuance  of  an  act,  passed  in  the  session  of  parlia- 
ment held  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  the  reign  of 
her  present  majesty,  intituled  'An  act  to  carry  into 
effect,  with  certain  modifications,  the  fourth  report  of 
the  commissioners  of  ecclesiastical  duties  and  revenues,' 
after  due  inquiry  and  consideration  of  an  act  passed  in 
the  session  of  parUament  held  m  the  second  and  third 
years  of  the  reign  of  his  late  majesty  King  William  the 
fourth,  intituled  '  An  act  to  enable  the  dean  and  chap- 
ter of  Dturham  to  appropriate  part  of  the  property  of 
their  church  to  the  establishment  of  a  University  in 
connection  therewith,  for  the  advancement  of  learning,' 
and  of  the  engagements  entered  into  by  William,  late 
Bishop  of  Durham,  and  the  dean  and  chapter  of  the 
cathedral  chturch  of  Durham,  have  prepared  and  now 
humbly  lay  before  your  majesty  in  council,  the  follow- 
ing scheme  for  making  certain  arrangements  with  re- 
spect to  the  deanery  and  canonries  in  the  said  cathedral 
church  and  their  revenues,  with  a  view  to  maintaining 
the  University  of  Durham  in  a  state  of  respectability 
and  efficiency : 

'^  We  humbly  recommend  and  propose  as  an  endow- 
ment for  the  office  of  warden  of  the  said  University  of 
Durham  that  the  said  office  shall,  upon  the  first  vacancy 
thereof,  become  and  be  permanently  annexed  to  the 
deanery  of  the  said  cathedral  church  of  Durham,  and 
shall  be  held  by  the  dean  of  Durham  for  the  time  being; 
and,  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  the  said  first  re- 
cited act,  which  directs  that  due  regard  shall  be  had  to 
the  just  claims  of  any  existing  officer  of  the  said  Uni- 
versity, which  provision  (as  it  has  been  made  appear 
to  us)  now  applies  only  to  the  Venerable  Charles  Thorp, 
doctor  in  divinity,  the  present  warden  of  the  said  Uni- 
versity; we  further  recommend  and  propose,  that  the 
annual  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds  shall  be  paid  to  the 
said  Charles  Thorp  so  long  as  he  shall  remain  such 
warden: 

''  And  we  further  recommend  and  propose,  as  an  en- 
dowment for  the  professorship  of  divinity  and  eccle- 
siastical history  in  the  said  University,  that  the  canonry 
in  the  said  cathedral  church,  now  held  by  the  reverend 
Henry  Jenkjms,  master  of  arts,  the  present  professor 
of  divinity  and  ecclesiastical  history  in  the  said  Uni- 
versity, shall,  upon  the  first  vacancy  thereof,  become 
and  be  permanently  annexed  to  the  said  professorship, 
and  that  the  endowments  of  the  said  canonry  shall 
henceforth  be  subject  to  such  alterations  as  may  be  duly 
k4 
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made  for  regulatbig  the  income  thereof^  in  conformity 
with  the  proyisions  of  the  said  first  recited  act,  or  any 
other  act  of  parliament : 

^^  And  we  further  recommend  and  propose,  as  an  en- 
dowment for  the  professorship  of  Greek  and  classical 
literature  in  the  said  Uniyersity,  that  the  eleyenth 
canonry  in  the  said  cathedral  church,  now  vacant,  shall 
become  and  be  permanently  annexed  to  the  said  last 
mentioned  professorship,  the  endowments  of  the  said 
canonry  being,  nevertheless,  subject  to  any  such  alter- 
ations  as  aforesaid  for  regulating  the  income  thereof: 

"  And  we  further  recommend  and  propose,  that  there 
shaU  be  forthwith  founded  in  the  said  University,  in 
lieu  of  the  present  professorship  of  mathematics,  a  pro- 
fessorship of  mathematics  and  astronomy,  to  be  held  by 
the  Reverend  Temple  Chevallier,  bachelor  in  divinity, 
now  professor  of  mathematics  therein ;  and  that  as  an 
endowment  for  such  professorship  there  shall  be  paid 
to  the  said  Temple  Chevallier,  so  long  as  he  shall  con- 
tinue professor  of  mathematics  and  astronomy,  in  lieu 
of  the  salary  now  received  by  him  as  professor  of  ma- 
thematics, and  after  him  to  each  person  who,  for  the 
time  being  shall  hold  the  same  professorship  of  mathe- 
matics and  astronomy,  the  annual  stipend  or  salary  of 
seven  hundred  pounds;  provided,  that  it  shall  be  lawftd 
for  the  said  University,  at  any  time  af):er  the  present 
incumbency  in  the  said  professorship,  or  during  that 
incumbency,  with  the  consent  of  the  said  Temple  Che- 
vallier, to  divide  the  same  into  two  separate  professor- 
ships, of  mathematics  and  astronomy,  and  thereupon 
also  to  divide  the  stipend  or  salary  hereby  proposed  to 
be  granted,  between  the  two  professors,  in  such  pro- 
portions, as  shall  be  deemed  by  the  said  University  just 
and  reasonable;  and  that  the  Observatory  now  belong- 
ing to  the  said  University  shall  be,  so  long  as  the  said 
professorship  remains  undivided,  under  the  superinten- 
dence and  management  of  the  professor  of  mathematics 
and  astronomy  for  the  time  being,  and  upon  and  after 
any  such  division  as  aforesaid  under  the  superintendence 
and  management  of  the  professor  of  astronomy  for  the 
time  being,  subject  always  to  all  such  statutes  and  regu- 
lations respecting  the  said  Observatory  as  may,  from 
time  to  time,  be  duly  made  and  established  by  the  said 
University : 

"  And  we  further  recommend  and  propose,  that  every 
professor  or  other  officer  of  the  said  University  shall 
perform  the  duties  of  his  professorship  or  office  in  per- 
son, unless  he  shall  obtain  from  the  visitor  of  the  said 
University  a  special  licence  of  dispensation  from  the 
tame,  on  the  ground  of  illness  or  any  other  cause  of 


disability,  to  be  stated  in  such  licence ;  which  licence  we 
recommend  and  propose  that  such  visitor  shall  be 
authorised  and  empowered  on  any  such  ground  to 
grant;  and  that,  in  the  case  of  any  such  licence  being 
granted  to  a  professor,  or  other  officer,  the  warden  and 
senate  of  the  said  University  shall  be  authorised  and 
required  to  appoint  a  substitute  for  the  performance  of 
the  duties  of  such  professor  or  officer,  to  whom  shall  be 
paid,  so  long  as  he  shall  actually  perform  such  duties, 
such  portion  of  the  salary  or  stipend  otherwise  payable 
to  such  professor  or  officer  as  shall  be  fixed  by  the  said 
warden  and  senate;  provided,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
such  professor  or  officer  to  appeal  to  the  visitor  against 
the  amount  of  the  sum  to  be  so  paid  to  his  substitute, 
and  that  the  visitor's  decision  thereupon  shall  be  final : 

"  And  we  further  recommend  and  propose,  that  every 
reader  and  lecturer  in  the  said  University,  who  shall 
be  in  the  receipt  of  any  salary  or  emolument  as  such 
reader  or  lecturer,  shaU  keep  residence  in  the  said  Uni- 
versity, unless  he  shall  obtain  a  licence  from  the  visitor 
relieving  him  therefrom,  for  some  special  reason,  to  be 
stated  in  such  licence ;  and  which  licence  we  recom- 
mend and  propose  that  such  visitor  shall  be  empowered 
to  grant,  for  any  reason  which  may  appear  to  him  to  be 
sufficient : 

''  And  we  further  recommend  and  propose,  that  im- 
mediately upon  the  annexation  as  aforesaid  of  the  office 
of  warden  of  the  said  University  to  the  said  deanery, 
there  shall  be  founded  in  the  said  University  a  profes- 
sorship of  Hebrew  and  the  other  oriental  languages ; 
and  that,  as  an  endowment  for  the  said  last-mentioned 
professorship,  there  shall  be  paid  to  the  professor  the 
annual  stipend  or  salary  of  five  hundred  pounds  : 

"  And  we  further  recommend  and  propose,  that  there 
shall  be  founded  in  the  said  University  eighteen  fellow- 
ships, in  addition  to  the  six  fellowships  already  founded 
therein  by  acts  of  the  said  dean  and  chapter,-  dated,  re- 
spectively, the  twentieth  day  of  November,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-nine,  and  the  sixteenth  day 
of  May,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty,  making 
twenty-four  such  fellowships  in  the  whole ;  and  that,  of 
the  said  eighteen  fellowships  two  shall  be  founded  on 
the  twenty-ninth  day  of  September  in  the  present  year, 
and  the  same  number  of  fellowships  on  the  like  day  in 
every  succeeding  year,  until  the  year  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  forty-nine,  inclusive : 

^'  And  we  further  recommend  and  propose,  that  no 
person  shall  be  deemed  qualified  to  be  elected  to  any 
of  the  said  twenty-four  fellowships  in  the  said  Univer- 
sity until  he  shall  have  been  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
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l>achelor  of  arts  therein;  and  that  every  such  fellow 
shall  be  elected  according  to  the  regulations  now  in 
force^  or  according  to  such  other  regulations  as  may 
hereafter  be  duly  made  by  the  said  University  for  se- 
curing the  election  of  the  most  meritorious  candidate^ 
regard  being  always  had  to  moral  character  as  well  as 
to  learning ;  and  that  it  shall  not  be  compulsory  upon 
the  warden  and  senate  to  fill  up  any  vacant  fellowship 
unless  or  until  it  shall  appear  to  them  that  there  is  some 
person  duly  qualified  in  all  respects  to  be  elected  thereto : 

"  And  we  further  recommend  and  propose,  that  no 
person  shall  be  admitted  a  candidate  for  election  to  any 
of  the  said  twenty-four  fellowships  oftener  than  three 
times,  nor  at  any  other  than  consecutive  elections  of 
fellows : 

'^And  we  further  recommend  and  propose,  that, 
when  the  said  number  of  twenty-four  fellowships  shall 
be  complete,  not  more  than  eight  of  those  fellows,  who 
shall  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  shall  be 
laymen;  and  that  the  said  University  shall  establish 
regulations  for  carrying  this  provision  into  effect : 

"  And  we  further  recommend  and  propose  as  an  en- 
dowment for  the  said  twenty-four  fellowships,  respec- 
tively, that  there  shall  be  paid  to  each  of  such  fellows 
the  annual  sum  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds : 

"  And  we  further  recommend  and  propose,  that  (sub- 
ject  to  the  vacancy  of  fellowships  by  marriage  or  other- 
wise, as  hereinafter  provided)  every  such  fellowship 
may  be  retained  and  held  by  the  same  person  for  the 
term  of  eight  years  firom  the  time  of  his  election  thereto, 
and  for  the  further  term  of  two  years  by  any  person 
who  shall  be  in  holy  orders  at  or  within  three  years 
after  the  tune  of  his  election  thereto,  or  who,  if  he  shaD 
have  been  elected  to  such  fellowship  before  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  shall  be  in  holy  orders  on  or  before 
the  day  of  his  attaining  the  age  of  twenty-four  years ; 
and  that  a  fiirther  annual  sum  of  thirty  pounds  shall  be 
paid  to  each  of  the  senior  clerical  fellows  to  the  number 
of  ten,  who  shall  have  entered  into  holy  orders  so  as  to 
entitle  him  to  hold  his  fellowship  for  the  term  of  ten  years : 

"  And  we  further  recommend  and  propose,  that  every 
such  fellowship  shall  in  future  become  absolutely  vacant 
upon  the  marriage  of  the  holder  thereof,  or  at  the  ex- 
piration of  one  year  firom  the  time  of  the  holder  thereof 
being  instituted,  licenced,  or  in  any  way  admitted  to 
any  cathedral  preferment  or  to  any  benefice : 

"  And  we  further  recommend  and  propose,  that  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  every  such  fellow  to  take  a  part  in 
the  public  examinations,  whenever  required  to  do  so 
by  die  warden  of  the  said  University,  and  that  such 


warden  shall  have  power  and  authority  to  call  any  of 
such  fellows  into  residence  whenever  he  shall  deem  it 
expedient  so  to  do : 

"  And  we  further  recommend  and  propose,  that  the 
warden,  masters,  and  scholars  of  the  said  University 
shall,  by  their  treasurer  or  other  officer  duly  appointed 
for  such  purpose,  firom  time  to  time,  pay  the  several 
stipends,  salaries,  and  other  sums  hereinbefore  men- 
tioned to  the  several  persons  for  the  time  being  entitled 
to  receive  the  same  by  quarterly  payments,  and  that  a 
due  proportion  shall  be  paid  for  every  firactional  part  of 
any  quarter,  during  which  any  such  person  shall  hold 
his  office,  professorship,  or  fellowship,  or  shall  officiate 
as  such  substitute  as  aforesaid : 

"  And  towards  providing  the  fund  for  making  such 
payments,  we  further  recommend  and  propose,  that  all 
the  estate  and  interest  now  vested  in  us,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  said  first  recited  act,  in  the  lands,  tene- 
ments, and  hereditaments,  formerly  assigned  to  the  dean 
of  the  said  cathedral  church  of  Durham,  and  to  the 
canon  of  the  eleventh  canonry  founded  in  the  same 
cathedral  church  (the  tithes  of  the  several  rectories  or 
parishes  of  Merrington,  BiUingham,  and  Bedlington, 
and  of  the  township  of  Murton,  only  excepted),  shall 
be  transferred  to,  and  shall  become  and  be  vested  in, 
the  warden,  masters,  and  scholars  of  the  said  University 
of  Durham ;  and  that  when  it  shall  be  made  to  appear 
to  us  by  the  said  warden,  masters,  and  scholars  that,  by 
reason  of  the  foundation  of  the  additional  fellowships  in 
successive  years  as  aforesaid,  the  proceeds  annually  ac- 
cruing to  them  firom  the  said  lands,  tenements,  and 
hereditaments,  are  insufficient  for  the  defraying  of  all 
such  stipends,  salaries,  and  other  payments,  we  may 
recommend  and  propose  the  granting  of  such  additional 
endowment  to  the  said  University  as  may  thereupon 
appear  to  be  necessary  for  making  the  deficiency,  cither 
by  transferring  the  estate  and  interest  in  any  lands, 
tenements,  or  hereditaments  now  belonging  to  any  of 
the  canonries  in  the  said  church,  which  may  have  then 
become,  in  like  manner,  so  vested  in  us,  or  by  payments 
from  time  to  time,  to  be  made  by  us  out  of  any  monies 
accruing  to  us  by  reason  of  the  suspension  of  any  of 
such  canonries : 

^'And  we  further  recommend  and  propose,  that 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent  us  from  recom- 
mending and  proposing,  if  we  shall  deem  it  expedient 
for  the  purposes  of  this  scheme,  the  transfer  of  our 
estate  and  interest  in  any  such  last-mentioned  lands, 
tenements,  and  hereditaments,  or  any  part  or  parts 
thereof,  to  the  said  warden,  masters,  and  scholars,  with 
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their  consent,  in  exchange  for  the  estate  and  interest  in 
the  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  now  hereby 
recommended  and  proposed  to  be  vested  in  them,  or 
any  part  or  parts  thereof: 

'^And  we  further  recommend  and  propose,  that 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  in  any  man- 
ner to  affect  any  statute  or  regulation  of  the  said 
University  now  subsisting,  or  which  may  hereafter  be 
duly  made  and  established,  otherwise  than  as  is  herein 
specifically  recommended  and  proposed." 

And  whereas,  previously  to  laying  the  said  scheme 
before  her  majesty  in  council,  notice  thereof  was  duly 
given  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Durham,  and  to  the 
warden  and  senate  of  the  University  of  Durham,  and 
no  objection  has  been  made  thereto : 

And  whereas  the  said  scheme  has  been  approved  by 
her  majesty  in  council ;  now,  therefore,  her  majesty  by 
and  with  the  advice  of  her  said  council,  is  pleased  here- 
by to  ratify  the  said  scheme,  and  to  order  and  direct 
that  the  same,  and  every  part  thereof,  shall  take  effect 
immediately  from  and  after  the  time  when  this  order 
shall  have  been  duly  published  in  the  London  Gazette, 
pursuant  to  the  said  act ;  and  her  majesty,  by  and  with 
the  like  advice,  is  pleased  hereby  to  direct,  that  this 
order  be  forthwith  registered  by  the  registrar  of  the 
diocese  of  Durham. 

Wm.  L.  Bathurot. 


Hoods — ^Insignia  of  Degrbes. 

The  following  Hoods  are  adopted  by  the  University 
of  Durham: — 

B.A.  Black  silk  or  bombazine,  lined  with  white  wool. 

M.A.  Black,  lined  with  Palatinate  purple. 

B.D.  Entirely  black. 

D.D.  Scarlet,  lined  with  Palatinate  purple. 


That  the  objects  of  the  learned  and  beneficent  pro- 
jectors of  Durham  University  have  been  fuUy  attained 
will  be  evident  from  its  history,  which  has  now  been 

•  Bishop  Cobik's  Hall.— A  new  Hall  to  be  called  Biahop  Coain'B 
TffL\\  (go  named  in  honour  of  one  of  the  greatest  beneiiEU^ra  of  the 
diocese),  is  to  be  opened  in  the  Michaelmas  term  of  the  present  year, 
(1851).  The  Rev.  John  Pedder,  M.A.,  Bursar  of  University-college, 
has  been  appointed  the  first  principal.  The  site  of  the  future  build- 
ings is  in  close  proximity  with  the  existing  establishments,  and  is  now 
occupied  by  houses  in  possession  of  the  University,  and  readily  con- 
vertible to  college  purposes.  It  is  proposed  to  erect  in  the  first  in- 
stance a  suitable  chap^  for  students  of  Bishop  Hatfield's  and  Bishop 


given  at  length.*  As  has  before  been  observed^  in 
most  respects  this  northern  seat  of  learning  affords  to 
the  student^  at  considerable  less  expense,  all  the  advan- 
tages enjoyed  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ^^  and  the 
many  endowments  which  already  appertain  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Durham,  speak  highly  in  praise  of  the  mnni- 
ficent  spirit  of  its  various  benefeu^tors.  A  noble  example 
has  been  given  by  members  of  the  laity  as  well  as  the 
clergy,  in  founding  several  valuable  fellowships,  scho- 
larships, &c.;  and  no  doubt  the  good  work  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  others,  desirous  of  contributing  to  the  en- 
couragement and  support  of  learning  in  the  northern 
counties. 

UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY. 

The  University  Library  was  founded  on  the  opening 
of  the  University.  The  books  consist  principally  of  dona- 
tions from  various  members  and  friends  of  the  Univer- 
sity. Bishop  Van  Mildert  contributed,  with  many 
other  costly  and  usefrQ  works,  a  splendid  collection  of 
the  Benedictine  Fathers :  and  many  other  friends  of  the 
University  have  contributed  liberally  to  the  Library. 
A  frmd  for  maintaining  and  increasing  the  Library  is 
raised  by  a  tax  on  the  members  of  the  University ;  out 
of  which,  useful  books  are  purchased  from  time  to  time. 

The  Library  is  open  daily  during  term,  from  twelve 
to  one  o'clock ;  and  during  the  vacations  on  Mondays 
and  Wednesdays,  at  the  same  hour. 

The  University  Library  is  under  the  direction  of  a 
board  of  curators,  viz: — ^the  Warden;  Professors  of 
Divinity,  Greek,  and  Mathematics;  Proctors;  Librarian; 
Rev.  D.  Melville,  M.A. ;  Rev.  John  Cundill,  B.D. ; 
Rev.  B.  E.  Dwarris,  M.A. ;  and  Rev.  Henry  Stoker,  M.A. 
Books  may  be  taken  from  the  Library  by  members  of 
the  University,  under  regulations  fixed  by  the  Curators. 

The  books  are  chiefly  deposited  in  an  oaken  gallery 
erected  in  Bishop  Cosin's  Library,  on  the  Palace-green, 
at  the  sole  expense  of  the  late  munificent  Bishop  Van 
Mildert. 

The  following  have  been  the  principal  benefiu^tors  to 
the  Library : — ^the  late  Bishop  of  Durham ;  the  Bishop 
of  Durham ;  the  Warden ;  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Prosser ; 

Cosin's  Halls,  in  lieu  of  the  temporary  rooms  now  set  apart  for  diTine 
seryice.  The  domestic  arrangements  at  the  new  haU  wiU  be  the  same 
as  those  at  Bish(^  Hatfield's,  and  there  is  already  a  prospect  of  small 
exhibitions  being  assigned  to  sollfie'df  tiie  first  students. 

t  A  public  notification  was  giyen  in  the  spring  of  1S51,  to  the  eifect 
that  the  masters  of  the  bench  of  G^y's-inn  had  passed  an  order  that 
members  of  the  Durham  and  London  TJniTersities  should  haye  the  same 
privileges  with  respect  to  calls  to  the  bar  at  G^y's-inn  as  are  enjoyed 
by  members  of  the  UnivsnitieB  of  Oxfixrd,  Cambridge,  and  Dublin. 
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tlie  Rev.  Dr.  Townsend ;  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Faber ;  the 
late  Rev.  Hugh  James  Rose ;  the  late  R.  Surtees^  Esq., 
of  Mainsforth;  the  late  T.  Carr,  Esq.,  Hampton,  Mid- 
dlesex ;  the  Rev.  T.  L.  Strong ;  the  late  Rev.  Charles 
Simeon ;  the  Rev.  J.  Collinson ;  the  late  J.  Leyboume, 
£sq. ;  the  late  Rev.  E.  S.  Thurlow ;  Edward  Shipperd- 
son,  Esq. ;  the  Rev.  Thomas  Baker,  Whitburn. 

UNIVERSITY  MUSEUM. 

By  the  verge  of  the  river,  below  the  western  portion 
of  the  cathedral,  the  bmlding  formerly  known  as  the 
abbey  mill  is  now  used  as  the  University  Museum.     It 
is  open  to  the  public  daily  gratuitously,  and  contains  a 
valuable  collection  of  specimens  in  natural  history,  the 
neuclus  of  which  was  formed  by  the  liberality  of  the  late 
Rev.  Thos.  Gisbome,  prebendary  of  the  cathedral.   The 
collection  of  British  birds  is  nearly  complete ;  the  mine- 
rals are  limited,  but  the  specimens  judiciously  selected. 
The  fossils  though  not  numerous,  include  those  of  most 
interest  belonging  the  district.     The  Museum  contains 
other  objects  of  curiosity,  and  is  frequently  receiving 
augmentations  from  various  sources.    It  would  be  a  sub- 
ject of  much  regret  should  the  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive contents  of  the  Museum  suffer  from  the  un&vour- 
able  situation  of  the  building,  as  the  place  is  liable  to  a 
continuous  damp  atmosphere,  by  its  close  proximity  to 
the  river.     The  liberal  project  of  the  dean  and  chapter, 
alluded  to  in  page  284,  of  removing  the  Museum  to 
the  Dormitory,  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  carried  fully  into 
effect. — ^Wm.  Proctor  is  sub-curator. 

THE  OBSERVATORY. 

The  Observatory  of  the  University  of  Durham  stands 
on  the  rising  ground  at  the  south-west  of  South-street. 
It  was  buUt  in  1841,  principally  by  private  subscrip- 
tion, and  is  what  is  termed  an  Astronomical  Observatory, 
funushed  with  an  8  feet  equatorial  of  6^  inch  aperture, 
by  H.  Fraxmhofer,  and  has  a  transit  circle  for  its  mere- 
dian,  besides  other  minor  instruments.*  Its  position  is 
very  approximately  as  follows :  Astron.  Latitudb  64 
deg.,  46  sec,  62  min. ;  west  longitude,  6  min.,  19.7  sec. 
(in  time).  Height  from  the  level  of  the  sea,  though  at 
present  not  very  accurately  ascertained,  is  about  340 
feet. — The  prospect  from  this  elevated  ground  is  one  of 
the  most  commanding  which  the  picturesque  neighbour- 
hood of  Durham  affords,  embracing  at  one  glance  an 
extensive  range  of  rich  and  lovely  scenery.     The  view 

•  The  Duke  of  Northumberland,  in  1846,  made  an  important  addi- 
tion to  the  inelruments,  by  presenting  an  excdlent  refracting  telescope, 
t  Mr.  Andrews  is  the  publisher  of  several  other  well-executed  en- 
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from  the  Observatory  Fields  has  been  the  subject  of  a 
fine  engraving,  published  by  Mr.  Andrewsf  of  Durham, 
from  a  paintmg  by  Cannichael. 

The  professor  of  mathematics  and  astronomy  in  the 
university,  is  director  of  the  institution.  A  university 
syndicate  superintends  the  whole  under  the  regulation 
of  the  statutes  relating  to  the  Observatory.  The  obser- 
vations are  conducted  by  an  observer,  resident  at  the 
establishment.  The  appointments  are,  at  the  present 
time,  filled  by  the  Rev.  T.  Chevallier,  professor  of  ma- 
thematics and  astronomy ;  and  R.  C.  Carrington,  Esq., 
astr.  observer  in  the  University. 

The  line  of  observation  in  astr.  at  present  followed, 
is  principally  equatorial  observations  of  the  small  pla- 
nets, commonly  called  the  asteroids  and  comets,  and  all 
such  occasional  work  as  the  principal  observatories  do 
not  fiilly  pursue,  the  chief  work  lying  on  the  meridian. 
Meteorological  observations  are  also  regularly  carried 
on,  though  on  a  small  scale.  Excepting  this  institution 
at  Durham,  there  is  not  an  Astronomical  Observatory 
established  between  London  and  Edinburgh. 

THE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  in  connexion  with  the  cathedral,  and 
its  establishment  almost  co-eval  with  the  church  itself. 
In  former  times  there  were  two  schools  belonging  to 
the  monastery ;  one  was  situated  in  the  cloister,  whei^ 
novices  were  taught  by  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
learned  of  the  monks ;  and  those  students  who  were 
thought  deserving  were  sent  to  Oxford.  The  other 
school  was  in  the  infirmary,  without  the  abbey  gates, 
where  the  boys  of  the  almery  were  educated.  On  the 
extinction  of  these  seminaries  at  the  dissolution,  com- 
missioners were  appointed  by  Henry  VIII.  to  set  out 
dwelling-houses  for  the  master  and  usher  of  the  new 
Grammar  School;  and  in  the  statutes,  chap,  xxviii. 
I  (see  page  241),  provision  is  made  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  masters  and  education  of  eighteen  scholars. 
During  the  civil  wars,  this  school  was  suffered  to  fall 
into  decay,  or,  according  to  some,  was  destroyed  by  the 
Scots  in  1640.  After  the  Restoration,  it  was  re-founded 
by  the  dean  and  chapter,  under  whose  patronage  the 
course  of  instruction  continued  to  be  exercised  in  the 
building  on  the  Palace-green  until  1844,  when  a  more 
spacious  and  appropriate  school-house  was  provided  by 
the  liberality  of  the  dean  and  chapter,  at  the  southern 
end  of  the  South-street. 

grayings  connected  with,  the  city  of  Durham,  and  of  Billings'  County 
Architectural  Antiquities,  &c. ;  and  is  the  recognised  publisher  of  the 
works  issued  by  the  committee  of  the  Surtees'  Society. 
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The  present  edifice  is  a  handsome  stone  building,  in 
the  Tudor  style ;  on  its  western  side  is  attached  the  resi- 
dence of  the  head  master,  and  at  a  few  yards  distance  a 
separate  and  commodious  building  has  been  erected  for 
the  residence  of  the  second  master. 

In  addition  to  the  eighteen  scholars  who  are  educated 

gratuitously,  there  are  at  present  about  one  hundred 

other  pupils,  seventy  of  whom  are  boarders,  who  are 

admitted  on  the  following  terms : — 

School  Fbbs. 

Classics       9  Gtuneas  a  year. 

For  boys  who  are  too  young  to  learn  Greek       7       do.        do. 

Mathematics  aad  arithmetic 3       do.        do. 

The  above  are  essential  parts  of  the  regular  school  bosineBS. 

French        4  GtiineaA  a  year. 

Writing       £1. 

Entrance  in  classics 1  Guinea. 

Entrance  in  mathematics         |    do. 

Entrance  in  French  |    do. 

German  is  taught  as  a  regular  part  of  the  school  busineas  in  the 

sixth  and  filth  fonns,  and  is  included  in  the  classical  fees. 
Private  tuition,  if  required      10  Guineas  a  year. 

Tbsms  fob  Boabd. 

In  the  head  master's  house £60  a  year. 

Washing       3  do. 

In  the  second  master's  house       60  do. 

Washing        3  do. 

In  Mr.  I>urham's  house        50  do. 

Washing       S  do. 

In  Mr.  WaUord's  house        50  do. 

Washing       3  do. 

In  Mrs.  GreenweU's  house 30  Guineas  a  year. 

Washing       3       do.       do. 

In  Mz'.  Wharton's  or  Mr.  MacnaU/s  house  30       do.       do. 

Washing       3       do.        do. 

There  are  eighteen  king's  scholarships  of  the  annual 
value  of  nearly  £40^  tenable  at  the  school  for  four  years^ 
to  which  period  a  fifth  year  may  be  added  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  dean.  The  dean  and  chapter  fill  up  the 
▼acancies  every  year  (usually  in  November)  by  exami- 
nation^ and  any  one  under  15  years  of  age,  whether  pre- 
viously at  the  school  or  not,  is  admissible  as  a  candidate. 

*  RoBEBT  Cadell. — Mr.  Cadell  died  at  his  residence  near  Edin- 
burgh, Jan.  20,  1849.  For  the  last  thirty  years  Mr.  CadeU  held  a 
very  prominent  situation  as  bookseller  and  publisher,  chiefly  in  con- 
nexion with  the  works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  He  commenced  his 
career  in  a  different  profession,  but  haying  married  the  daughter 
of  the  late  Mr.  Constable,  he  was  introduced  into  partnership  with 
that  gentleman  on  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Hunter,  shortly  after  the 
publication  of  Sir  Walter's  first  poems,  the  prodigious  success  of  which 
created  a  new  era  in  the  business,  and  gave  to  the  genius  and  energy 
of  Sir  Walter  the  stimulus  of  unprecedented  pecuniary  remimeration 
in  addition  to  accumulating  literary  fame.  Mr.  Constable  was  pro- 
bably the  most  sanguine  publisher  of  the  age,  and  he  was  induced  to 
offer  such  sums  to  Sir  Walter  as  almost  in  every  case  bore  away  the 
prize  from  all  competitors.  Sir  Walter,  however,  paid  dearly  in  the 
end  for  the  soaring  speculation  of  his  publisher,  with  whom  he  be- 
came bound  up  in  a  variety  of  transactions  which  ended  in  the  bank- 


1  The  following  scholarships  are  attached  to  the  school 
at  the  Universities : — 

Two  scholarships  of  £10  a  year  each,  founded  by  Dr. 
HartweU,  and  tenable  at  any  college  at  Oxford  or 
Cambridge. 

One  schohmhip  of  £S0  a  year  at  the  Uniyersity  of 
Durham. 

One  scholarship  at  Emanuel-college,  Cambridge,  of 
£16  a  year,  for  which  a  preference  is  given  to  Durham 
and  Newcastle  schools. 

One  exhibition  of  £40  a  year,  founded  by  Ralph 
Lindsay,  Esq.,  and  tenable  at  the  University  of  Dur- 
ham by  natives  of  the  diocese,  who  shall  have  been 
educated  for  three  years  at  Durham-school. 

Another  scholarship  at  the  University  of  Durham  is 
ill  process  of  foundation. 

(Toramort— The  Dean  and  Chapter. 

Head  Mastet^— The  Bev.  Edward  Elder,  M.A.,  late  scholar  of  Bal- 
liol-college,  Oxford. 

Second  Maatei^—thB  Rev.  Henry  Stoker,  M.A.,  of  University-col- 
lege, Durham,  and  late  £^ow  of  Durham  University. 

MathewMbioal  MaHei^-^T,  C.  Durham,  B.  A.,  of  Jesus-coU.,  Cambridge. 

AMist€mt  CloMiecd  and  Mathematical  JTM^tfr-^^Xhe  Bev.  Henry  Wal- 
ford,  M.A.,  of  Wadham-college,  Oxford. 

French  Matter — ^Monsieur  Bamberger. 

Writing  Jfoffer-Mr.  W.  H.  Engledow. 

Muaic  Matter^— yLi.  Ashton. 

The  Durham  Grammar  School  has,  for  many  years 
past,  enjoyed  a  high  reputation ;  and  in  the  list  of  pu- 
pils who  have  received  th^  education  here,  will  be 
found  the  names  of  many  who  have  won  the  highest 
university  honours,  or  become  eminent  in  various  de- 
partments of  life ;  amongst  whom  may  be  named,  the 
present  Bishop  of  Chester ;  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Thorp, 
D.D.;  the  Rev.  Ralph  Tadiam,  D.D.,  master  of  St. 
John's-^college,  Cambridge ;  the  Rev.  Fred.  C.  Plump- 
tre,  D.D.,  master  of  University-^wllege,  Oxford;  Sir 
Roderick  Impey  Murchison,  F.R.S.;  Viscount  Har- 
dinge ;  the  late  Robert  CadeU,*  the  eminent  publisher 

ruptcy  or  fedlure  of  all  the  parties  concerned.  This  took  place  at  the 
time  of  the  panic  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1826,  and  it  is  weU  known 
that  Sir  Walter  Scott  arranged  with  his  creditors  to  pay  them  in  fuU 
instead  of  becoming  a  bankrupt-^a  result  to  which  he  had  become 
liable  by  his  partnership  with  Ballantyne,  the  printer.  Sir  Walter 
incurred  this  great  obligatioD  under  the  idea  that  his  continued  in- 
dustry and  powers  would  enable  him  to  achieve  the  task  by  fresh 
{HToductioins,  and  the  *<  Life  of  Bonaparte"  and  *' Woodatock,"  pro- 
duced within  a  short  time  afterwards,  enabled  him  to  pay  a  handsome 
instalment.  But  a  scheme  of  Mr.  Cadell's  turned  the  prerious  pro- 
ductions of  Sir  Walter's  to  a  &r  better  account  than  the  subsequent 
noTcls  and  tales,  and,  in  fasX^  led  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  under- 
taking of  Sir  Walter ;  for  all  his  creditors — ^whose  claims  were  about 
£113,000 — have  been  paid  in  full,  and  the  whole  domain  of  Abbots- 
ford  is  now  in  possession  of  his  descendants.  It  has  been  mentioned 
aboTe  that  Mr.  Cadell  was  mazried  to  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Constable ; 
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of  the  works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  the  eccentric  Chris- 
topher Smart/  &c.,  &c. 

UNITED  BLUE  COAT  &  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS. 

The  Blue  Coat  School  had  its  origin  in  1708,  in  the 
application  of  some  portion  of  the  charitable  funds  of 
the  city ;  six  boys  were  only  then  educated,  but  in  1736 
six  girls  were  added  to  the  establishment.  In  1753 
seven  additional  boys  were  admitted,  in  consequence  of 
a  bequest  from  Mrs.  Ann  Carr,  of  the  interest  of  £500. 
The  charity  was  deservedly  popular;  its  funds  were 
increased  by  donations  and  testamentary  benefactions, 
so  that  the  trustees  were  enabled  1802  to  clothe  and 

but  that  lady  died  ohildlees  long  before  1825,  and  Mr.  Cadell  after- 
wards married  Miss  Mybie,  who  now  surviyes  him.  There  remained, 
therefore,  no  family  tie  between  the  two  partners  at  the  time  of  the 
bankruptcy  of  Constable  &  Co.,  and  Mr.  Constable  died  two  or  three 
years  after  that  event.  At  the  time  of  the  bankruptcy  it  was  found 
that  there  were  enormous  stocks  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  works  on  hand, 
in  editions  of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  or  in  series  of  works,  which 
were  held  either  by  Constable  &  Co.  or  by  Messrs  Hurst  &  Robinson, 
who  became  bankrupts  at  the  same  time ;  and  aU  these  were  peremp- 
torily sold  off  by  auction  in  the  course  of  1827  and  1828 ;  and  it  is  a 
fact  that  this  iounense  stock,  which  had  cost  above  £40,000  in  paper 
and  print,  sold  for  not  much  more  than  half  that  sum,  and  created  an 
impression  among  the  London  booksellers  that  the  value  of  the  copy- 
rights had  been  worked  oat.  Mr.  Cadell,  however,  dung  to  a  very 
different  opinion*  and  having  secured  among  the  members  of  his  own 
family  sufficient  pecuniary  support  to  eanry  out  a  scheme  which  he 
had  quietly  and  privately  matured,  he  first  commimicated  it  to  Bal- 
lantyne,  the  printer,  and  finding  tiiat  he  saw  it  in  the  same  light,  the 
two  together  made  a  journey  to  Abbotsford  to  propound  it  to  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott.  The  public  have  long  since  seen  the  working  of  this  scheme, 
which  consisted  of  a  republication  of  the  whole  series  of  novels  in 
small  8vo.  5s.  volumes,  neatly  got  up,  with  plates  and  embellished 
title-pages,  and  so  arranged  that  the  novel  originally  published  at  a 
guinea  and  a  half  was  presented  in  a  convenient  form  and  handsome 
legible  type  fbr  10s.,  with  the  additional  recommendation  of  explana- 
tory notes  by  "the  Author  of  Waverley." — ^The  same  plan  has  since 
been  followed  with  the  works  of  Sir  £.  L.  Bulwer,  Mr.  Dickens,  and 
other  popular  writers.  Sir  Walter  was  induced  to  enter  into  a  ftesh 
partnership  with  Mr.  Cadell  for  carrying  out  this  scheme  on  equal 
terms,  Mr.  Cadell  engaging  to  supply  capital  as  a  set-off  to  Sir  Wal- 
ter's name,  influence,  and  literary  assistance.  There  were  great  diffi- 
culties in  the  concentration  of  the  copyrights,  but  that  was  at  last 
effected  by  the  ingenious  plans  of  Mr.  Cadell,  and  the  exertions, 
friends,  axid  influence  of  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  scheme,  which  has  been  extended  to  the  publication  of  the  works 
in  other  forms  also,  has  realized,  since  it  began  to  be  carried  into 
effect  in  the  year  1829,  not  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling. 
"Shortly  after  Sir  Walter's  death,"  says  Mr.  Lockhart,  "his  sons 
and  myseU^  as  his  executors,  endeavoured  to  make  such  arrangements 
as  were  within  our  power  for  completing  the  great  object  of  his  own 
wishes  and  fatal  exertions.  We  found  the  remaining  principal  sum 
of  the  Ballantyne  debt  to  be  about  £54,000 ;  £22,000  had  been  insured 
upon  his  life ;  there  were  some  moneys  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees, 
and  Mr.  CadeU  very  handM)mely  offered  to  advance  to  us  the  balance, 
about  £30,000,  that  we  might,  without  farther  delay,  settle  with  the 
body  of  crediton.    This  vras  eflbcted  accordingly  on  the  2nd  Febru- 


educate  thirty  children  of  each  sex.  In  1718  the  Blue 
Coat  School  had  been  kept  in  two  large  rooms  in  the 
New-place^  an  old  house  near  St.  Nicholas'-church. 
In  1810  the  Sunday  Schools  were  united  to  the  Blue 
Coat  School,  and  a  handsome  new  building  was  planned 
for  their  reception,  on  a  plot  of  ground  on  the  south 
side  of  Claypath,  of  which  the  price,  £309  17s.  was 
contributed  by  Bishop  Barrington,  and  the  remaining 
expenses  defrayed  by  public  subscription.  The  new 
schools  were  opened  in  181S ;  the  building  contains  two 
large  school-rooms,  and  two  smaller  rooms  for  a  com- 
mittee and  for  stores.  The  small  garden  which  fronted 
the  street  is  converted  into  a  play-ground,   and    the 

ary,  1833 ;  Mr.  Cadell  accepting  as  his  only  security  the  right  to  the 
profits  accruing  from  Sir  Walter's  copyright  property  and  literary- 
remains,  imtil  such  time  as  this  new  and  consolidated  obligation 
should  be  discharged."  Ultimately  Mr.  Cadell  purchased  the  whole 
of  the  copyright  of  Sir  Walter's  works,  and  enabled  the  executors  to 
pay  off  the  remaining  incumbrances  upon  the  Abbotsford  estate,  a 
service  in  regard  to  which  Mr.  Lockhart,  in  his  last  edition  of  the 
Life  of  his  illustrious  father-in-law,  makes  the  most  handsome  ac- 
knowledgement. 

*  CimiBTOPHBK  Ska&t. — In  Boswdl's  life  of  Johnson  we  find  the 
fbUowiog  respeoting  Christopher  Smart:  Dr.  Bumey — ^How  does 
poor  Smart  do,  Sir  ?  Is  he  likely  to  recoyer  ?  Johnson — ^It  seems  as 
if  his  mind  had  ceased  to  struggle  with  the  disease,  for  he  grows  fat 
upon  it.  Bumey— 'Perhaps,  Sir,  that  may  be  for  want  of  exercise  ? 
Johnson — ^No,  Sir,  he  has  partly  as  much  exercise  as  he  used  to  have, 
for  he  digs  in  the  garden :  indeed,  before  his  confinement,  he  used  for 
exercise  to  walk  to  the  alehouse,  but  he  was  carried  back  again :  I  did 
not  think  he  ought  to  be  shut  up ;  his  infirmities  were  not  noxious  to 
society :  he  insisted  on  people  praying  with  him ;  and  I'd  as  lief  pray 
with  Kit  Smart  as  with  any  one  else :  anoliier  charge  was,  that  he  did 
not  loTC  clean  linen,  and  I  have  no  passion  for  it. — On  another  occa- 
sion, Johnson  says,  **  I  wrote  for  some  months  in  the  IJniversal  Visitor, 
for  poor  Snuirt.  Not  knowing  then  the  terms  on  which  he  was  enga- 
ged to  write,  and  thinking  I  was  doing  him  good,  I  hoped  his  wits  would 
soon  return  to  him.  Mine  returned  to  me,  and  I  wrote  in  the  Universal 
Visitor  no  longer."  Smart  is  thus  noticed  by  Chalmers  in  his  Lives 
of  the  Poets : — At  Durham  Orammar  School  was  educated  Christopher 
Smart,  an  unfortunate  votary  of  the  muses,  who  was  bom  at  Ship- 
bourne,  in  Kent.  On  the  death  of  his  father  who  was  steward  to  the 
Earl  of  Darlington,  the  countess  placed  him,  at  the  age  of  17,  in  Pem- 
broke-coUege,  Cambridge,  and  allowed  him  £40  a  year  during  her  life. 
After  distinguishing  himself  at  the  uniTersity,  he  became  intimate 
vrith  Pope,  Johnson,  Gaxrick,  and  Hawkesworth,  and  married  the 
daughter-in-law  of  Mr.  Newbeiry,  bookseller ;  when  he  became  a 
writer  by  profession.  Poverty,  aided  perhaps  by  intemperance,  at 
length  overtook  him ;  and  his  intellects  becoming  unsettled,  he  was 
placed  in  a  mad-house.  In  this  melancholy  state,  his  ruling  passion 
still  manifested  itself;  and  his  "  Song  to  David,"  written  partly  with 
charcoal  on  the  walls  of  his  cell,  bears  a  powerful  attestation  to  the 
strength  of  his  mental  powers,  even  in  their  derangement.  On 
recovering  his  liberty,  he  published  translations  of  Horace,  Phediiis, 
&c.  His  own  poems  exhibit  proo&  of  refinement  and  originality ;  and 
notwithstanding  his  occasional  excesses,  his  devotional  feelings  were 
so  strong,  that  certain  passages  of  his  reUgious  pieces  were  written  on 
his  knees.  He  died  within  the  rules  of  the  King's  Bench  prison. 
May  12, 1771. 
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master's  dwelling-house  on  the  east  side  is  now  used  as 
a  school  for  infants. 

At  the  general  annual  meeting,  held  Feb.  17,  1851, 
it  appeared  from  the  report  of  the  institution  for  the 
last  year,  that  there  was  an  actual  attendance  of  200 
boys  and  100  girls.  The  infant  class  averaged  100  in 
actual  attendance :  making  a  total  of  400  children  that 
are  daily  gathered  within  the  walls  of  these  schools. 

During  the  past  year  it  had  been  found  necessary  to 
expend  no  less  than  upwards  of  £260  in  repairing  the 
schools,  and  in  converting  a  dwelling-house  into  a 
school-room  for  infants'  classes ;  by  which  arrangement 
a  new  department  has  been  added  to  the  institution,  and 
the  instruction  of  the  whole  of  the  children  has  been 
facilitated  and  improved  by  the  separation  of  the  younger 
children  from  the  more  advanced  scholars.  This  alter- 
ation required  the  appointment  of  an  additional  mistress. 

The  accounts  shewed  that  there  was  a  balance  of 
£10  14s.  4d.  due  to  the  treasurer. 

The  committee  had  availed  themselves  of  the  grants 
made  by  the  privy  council  committee  on  education  to 
pupil  teachers,  of  whom  there  are  at  present  two  in  the 
schools,  and  it  is  expected  that  several  others  will 
shortly  be  adde^* 

Officers  for  the  present  year. — The  Venerable  Arch- 
deacon Thorp,  president ;  his  grace  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  very  Reverend  the  Dean  of  Durham, 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Townsend,  vice-presidents;  James 
Brooksbank,  Esq.,  treasurer;  the  Rev.  James  Raine, 
secretary;  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Cromwell,  superintendent; 
Mr.  John  Sullivan,  master  of  the  boy's  school. 

Examining  Committee  of  Ladies. — Mrs.  Gilly,  Mrs. 
Thorp,  Miss  Thorp,  Mrs.  W.  L.  Wharton,  Mrs.  Doug- 
las, Miss  Fawcett,  Mrs.  Elliot,  the  Misses  Dickson, 
Mrs.  Whitiey,  Miss  Shields,  Miss  Raine,  Miss  M.  Raine, 
the  Misses  Fife. 

DURHAM  DIOCESAN  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

The  Durham  Diocesan  Training  School,  for  the  edu- 
cation of  schoolmasters,  in  connexion  with  the  Diocesan 
School  Society,  was  established  in  Oct.  1841.  The 
building  is  delightfully  situate  on  that  part  of  the  banks 
pf  the  Wear,  called  Pelaw  Leazes,  near  Gilesgate.  The 
Bishop  of  Durham,  the  dean  and  chapter,  and  a  num- 
ber of  the  clergy  and  gentry  throughout  the  diocese 
are  liberal  subscribers  to  the  institution. 

The  object  of  the  Diocesan  Training  School  is,  as  its 
name  implies,  to  prepare  pupils  for  the  profession  of 
schoolmasters. 

Candidates,  being  of  the  age  of  sixteen  years  and  up- 


wards, and  members  and  communicants  of  the  church 
of  England,  are  admitted  at  Michaelmas,  Christmas, 
and  May,  on  the  production  of  certificates  of  character, 
signed  by  the  minister  of  their  respective  parishes,  of 
baptism,  and  of  health,  afber  passing  the  admission 
examination. 

This  examination  embraces  reading,  writing,  spelling, 
grammar,  and  punctuation,  scripture  history,  general 
religious  knowledge,  and  the  church  catechism,  and 
arithmetic  up  to  the  rule  of  three.  Application  to  be 
made  to  the  Rev.  J.  Cundill,  principal. 

The  payment  required  from  the  pupils  is  at  the  rate 
£14  a  year,  payable  in  advance,  at  the  commencement 
of  each  term.  For  this  they  are  Aimished  with  edu- 
cation, board,  lodging,  the  use  of  books,  stationery, 
medical  attendance,  and  washing.  Certain  returns  arc 
made  to  those  who,  having  resided  a  year  with  good 
conduct,  pass  the  examinations  with  credit. 

The  pupils  are  lodged  and  boarded  together,  under 
a  strict  system  of  domestic  discipline. 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  sub-conunittee  of  manage- 
ment, presented  January  9,  1851,  it  is  is  stated,  that 
during  the  past  year,  ten  pupils  had  left  the  Durham 
Diocesan  Training  School,  each  of  whom  had  obtained 
schools.  Of  fourteen  residing  in  the  institution  during 
last  term,  four  left  at  Christmas ;  but  six  were  appli- 
cants for  immediate  admission,  and  the  number  of  pupils 
resident  during  next  term  would  therefore,  most  pro- 
bably, be  sixteen. 

The  Training  School  was  examined  the  previous 
month,  by  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Stuart,  one  of  her  majesty's 
inspectors ;  and  certificates  have  been  awarded  to  five 
of  those  subject  to  examination. 

During  the  last  twelve  months,  many  valuable  im- 
provements have  been  made  in  the  conduct  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  practising  school,  and  the  Training  School 
pupils  have  thus  much  better  means  than  before  of  ob- 
taining an  insight  into,  and  acquaintance  with,  one  of 
the  most  important  elements  of  their  education  as  school- 
masters, the  art  of  practical  teaching. 

A  considerable  addition  has  been  made  to  the  garden 
ground,  and  industrial  out-door  exercise  become  more 
essentially  a  component  part  of  the  system  of  education 
pursued  in  the  institution.  A  fair  acquaintance  with  a 
pursuit  peculiarly  appropriate  to  their  intended  profes- 
sion is  thereby  secured  to  the  pupils,  and  a  better  op- 
portunity afforded  for  healthy  exercise,  of  which  one 
proof  is  observed  by  the  marked  diminution  in  the 
medical  expenses. 

The  society  of  the  Durham  Diocesan  Training  School 
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is  goTemed  by  a  committee.  The  committee  consists 
of  the  Bishop  of  Durham^  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Dur- 
ham^ the  Archdeacons  of  Durham^  Northumberland^ 
and  Lindis&me^  and  two  deputies^  one  of  whom  at 
least  shall  be  a  layman,  appointed  by  the  subscribers  in 
each  of  the  following  deaneries : — Stockton,  Darlington, 
Easington,  Chester,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Corbridge 
(including  Hezhamshire),  Morpeth,  and  in  the  remain- 
der of  the  Archeaconry  of  Lindisfame. 

Committee  as  at  present  constituted,  the  Bishop  of 
Durham,  president;  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Durham; 
the  Archdeacons  of  Durham,  Northumberland,  and 
Lindis&me.  • 

Deanery  Deputies, — County  of  Durham :  Stockton — 
R.  Thompson,  Esq.;  Key.  T.  L.  Strong,  Sedgefield. 
Darlington — John  H.  Aylmer,  Walworth  Castle;  Kev. 
W.  Beckett,  Heighington.  Chester — ^Ralph  Carr,  Esq., 
Dunston  Hill ;  Bey.  Jas.  Carr,  South  Shields.  Easing- 
ton — ^Rowland  Burdon,  Esq.,  CastLe  Eden;  Bey.  H. 
G.  Liddell,  Easington. 

County  of  Northumberland :  Newcastle — John  Clay- 
ton, Esq.,  Newcastle ;  the  Vicar  of  Newcastle.  Mor- 
peth — Sir  J.  Swinburne,  Bart.,  Capheaton;  Bey.  B. 
Croft,  Hartbum.  Corbridge  (including  Hezhamshire) ' 
— Baker  Cresswell,  Esq.,  Cresswell;  Ven.  Archdeacon 
Scott  The  Archdeaconry  of  Lindisfame — ^the  Earl 
Grey,  Howick ;  Bey.  Dixon  Clark,  Belford. 

The  management  of  the  Training  School  is  yested  in 
a  sub-committee  of  not  less  than  fiye,  nor  more  than 
seyen,  named  by  the  committee. 

Present  Subcommittee  of  Management, — ^The  Dean 
of  Durham;  the  Archdeacon  of  Durham;  Bey.  Pro- 
fessor Jenkyns ;  W.  L.  Wharton,  Esq. ;  Anthony  Wil- 
kinson, Esq. ;  Bey.  James  Baine ;  and  John  F.  Elliot, 
Esq.    Bey.  J.  D.  Eade,  Secretary, 

Chairman  of  the  Sub-eommiUee  of  llanagtmmd. 
The  Dean  of  Durham. 
PrifM»>a;— Bey.  J.  Cundill,  B.D. 
Ftk».iVifM»>a^-Itey.  J.  G.  Cromwell,  M.A. 
TVwwttftfr— J.  F.  Elliot,  Esq. 
S^crfftary-— BeT.  J.  D.  Eade,  M.A. 
'MaihemaJtical  Master — ^Mr.  Finley. 
Maeter  of  Model  School— Mi,  Sulliyan. 
Sinffinff  Matter — ^Mr.  Aahton. 

DIOCESAN  SCHOOL  SOCIETY. 

The  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Parochial 
Schools  in  the  Diocese  of  Durham,  was  founded  in 
1809.  It  is  under  the  patronage  of  the  bishop,  and  the 
superintendence  of  the  parochial  clergy.  The  objects 
of  the  institution  will  be  best  understood  by  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from   its  rules  : — All  subscribers    or 
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members  of  this  irociety  to  haye  the  power  of  choosing 
to  what  school  or  schools,  placed  with  the  society  in 
union,  three-fourths  of  their  subscription  be  applied. 
That  wheneyer  any  school  shall  be  established,  or  new- 
modelled,  within  the  counties  of  Durham  and  North- 
umberland, in  conformity  with  the  regulations  of  this 
society,  in  which  school  assistance  may  be  wanted,  this 
society  will  furnish  such  a  supply  of  books  as  it  shall 
approve,  either  gratuitously,  or  upon  low  terms.  That 
whenever  any  new  school  shall  be  projected  within  the 
counties  of  Durham  and  Northumberland,  in  confor- 
mity with  the  regulations  of  the  society,  and  such  exer- 
tions shall  have  been  made  by  the  inhabitants  of  any 
neighbourhood  as  shall  be  proportioned  to  its  means 
and  exigencies,  this  society  will  furnish  its  aid  according 
to  circumstances,  and  particularly  in  procuring  school- 
rooms and  school-masters.  That  before  any  new  grant 
of  money  or  books  be  made  by  the  society  to  any  school, 
the  trustees  or  governors  applying  for  aid  do  express 
their  intention  of  observing  the  regulations  of  the  society, 
a  copy  of  which  shall  be  transmitted  to  them  for  their 
signatures ;  and  that  no  aid  shall  be  continued  to  any 
school  which  shall  neglect  these  regulations,  till  the  as- 
surance of  conformity  be  made  or  renewed.  That  dona- 
tions in  money  shall  be  granted  to  those  schools  only 
which  shall  be  yested  in  trustees,  or  secured  in  some 
other  way,  for  the  purposes  of  education  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  church  of  England.  The  committee  are 
the  governors  of  the  society,  so  constituted  by  donations 
of  ten  guineas  and  above,  and  all  annual  subscribers  of 
one  guinea,  and  the  parochial  clergy,  who  are  sub^ 
scribers.  Secretaries — ^the  Eev.  J.  D.  Eade,  M.A., 
vicar  of  Aydiffe,  and  the  Rev.  W.  Darnell,  B.A. 
Treasurer — ^the  Rev.  E.  G.  L.  Blenkinsopp.  The  Rev» 
J.  D.  Eade  was  appointed  the  General  Inspector  of  the 
schools  in  union  with  this  society,  for  the  county  of 
Durham ;  and  the  Rev.  W.  Darnell,  for  the  county  of 
Northumberland. 

The  report  of  the  committee,  Jan.  9,  1851,  states  that 
they  have  voted  grants  towards  building  four  new  school- 
houses,  viz. :  at  Egglescliffe,  Norton,  Muggleswick,  and 
Doddington,  to  each  £25 ;  that  at  Egglescliffe  to  hold 
86  children,  estimated  cost  £180;  that  at  Norton,  an 
infant  school,  estimated  cost  £S00,  including  a  mistress' 
house ;  that  at  Muggleswick  to  hold  50  children,  cost 
£90;  and  that  at  Doddington  to  hold  ISO  children, 
estimated  cost,  with  master's  house,  £300. 

The  committee  also  voted  a  grant  of  £10,  for  con- 
verting a  room  at  Greystead  into  a  school-room,  on  the 
glebe,  the  same  to  be  invested  in  trustees;  and  £10 
h4 
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towards  enlarging  and  hnproTing  the  school-house  at 
Washington. 

The  grants  for  buildings  amount  to  £120.  Those 
for  the  general  purposes  of  education  £60.  Subscrip- 
tions for  1849-50  to  the  Training  School,  £50 ;  thus 
making  the  whole  amount  of  grants  made  by  the  society 
during  the  year  1850,  £230.    Income  of  the  society — 

Subscriptiona £171    8    9 

County  School  fond       66  16    8 

£288    0    5 

The  following  are  the  sums  voted  at  the  quarterly 
meetings  in  1850 : — ^At  the  quarterly  meeting  held  in 
Bishop  Cosin's  library,  Durham,  Jan.  10, 1850,  the  Arch- 
deacon of  Durham  in  the  chair,  £133  was  granted,  yiz. : 

To  Bev.  H.  J.  Maltby,  towsrdB  building  a  school  at  EggleBcUffe,  to 
hold  86  children,  estimated  expense  £180,  (sum  subscribed  £100), 
86  feet  by  18  feet— £25. 

To  Hon.  and  Ber.  F.  Clements,  towards  building  an  in&nt  school 
at  Norton,  estimated  cost  £200,  with  a  mistress'  house,  (sum  sub- 
scribed £112),  18  feet  by  24  feet-£25. 

To  Rev.  J,  E.  Surridge,  for  oonyerting  a  room  at  Greyshead  into  a 
school-room,  on  the  glebe,  the  same  to  be  inyested  in  trustees,  esti- 
mated cost  £40,  (sum  subscribed  £20)— £10. 

To  Rev.  W.  Hewitt,  for  Ancroft  schools  (general  purposes) — £5. 

To  Bey.  J.  Manisty,  for  Shildon  and  Middridge  schools  (general 
purposes),  their  being  a  great  deficiency  in  their  funds  this  year — ^£8. 

To  the  Durham  Training  School,  two  years'  subscription— £50. 

At  the  quarterly  meeting  held  in  St.  Nicholas  vestry, 
Newcastle,  April  11,  1850,  the  Archdeacon  of  North- 
umberland in  the  chair,  £50  was  granted,  viz. : 

To  Bey.  S.  Kennedy  towards  building  a  new  school-house  at  Mug- 
gleswick,  to  hold  50  children,  estimated  cost  £90,  the  dean  and  chap- 
ter of  Durham  giye  £50— £25. 

To  Bey.  John  Reed,  for  Newbum  schools,  £5  general  purposes, 
and  £5  special  grant— £10, 

To  Key.  R.  G.  L.  Blenkinsopp,  for  Shadforth  schools,  (general 
purposes) — £10. 

To  Rey.  O.  E.  Green,  for  South  Church  school,  (G.  P.)— ^£5. 

At  the  quarterly  meeting  held  in  Bishop  Cosin's 
library,  Durham,  July  11,  1850,  the  Archdeacon  of 
Durham  in  the  chair,  £47  was  granted,  yiz.: 

To  Rev.  W.  Proctor,  towards  building  a  new  school-house  at  Dod- 
dington,  to  hold  120  children,  estimated  expense,  together  with  mas- 
ter's house,  £300,  (sum  subscribed  £130)— £25. 

To  Hon.  and  Rct.  L.  W.  Denman,  towards  enlarging  and  improying 
the  school  at  Washington,  estimated  cost  £80,  (subscribed  £60) — £10. 

To  Rot.  E.  Adamson,  for  St  Alban's  school,  Heworth,  (G.  P.)-^£5. 

To  Rev.  H.  Wardell,  for  schools  at  Winlaton  and  Barlow,  (G.  P.)— £7. 

At  the  quarterly  meeting  held  in  St.  Nicholas'  vestry, 
Newcastle,  Oct  10,  1860,  the  Archdeacon  of  North* 
umberland  in  the  chair,  £10  was  granted,  viz.: 

To  Hon.  and  Rev.  F.  R.  Grey,  for  Morpeth  schools,  (G.  P.)— £5. 
To  Rey.  H.  A.  Atkinson,  for  Escomb  school,  (G.  P.)-'£5.  | 


THE  TREASURER'S  ACCOUNT  FOR  1850. 

1850.  Rbgbxptb. 

Balance  from  last  year         £292    0    4} 

Subscriptions  and  donations       l7l    3   9 

£i64    4    1| 
Fatkentb.  

Paid  for  boilding  new  schools,  viz. : — 

Rey.  M.  Chester,  West  Auckland  school        . .     . .  50  0  0 

T.  Dixon,  Esq.,  Alnwick  schools      50  0  0 

Rev.  M.  Kemiicott,  Stockton-upon-Tees  school  50  0  0 

Paid  for  general  purposes : — 

Rev.  J.  Manisty,  Shildon  and  Middridge  sohools  . .  8  0  0 

Rey.  W.  Hewitt,  Ancroft  School      6  0  0 

J.  F.  EUiot,  Esq.,  Training  school 25  0  0 

Rer.  J,  Reed,  St.  SaTiour's  school,  BeU's-dose  10  0  0 
Rey.  R.  G.  L.  Blenkinsopp,  Shadforth  and  Sherbum 

Hfll  schools 10  0  0 

Rey.  G.  E.  Green,  South  Church  school 5  0  0 

Rey.  E.  H.  Adamson,  St.  Alban's  school        . .     . .  5  0  0 

Rey.  H.  WardeU,  Winlaton  school 7  0  0 

Rey.  H.  A.  Atkinson,  Escomb  school      6  0  0 

Hon.  and  Rey.  J.  Grey,  Morpeth  school 6  0  0 

Sundry  expenses  of  management      8  12  0 

£248  12    0 

Total  receipts         £464    4    1| 

Total  payments      248  12    0 

Balance  in  hand £220  12    1| 

Grants  made  to  schools,  to  be  paid  as  soon  as  completed    210    0    0 

Balance  after  all  payments  . .     . .    £10  12    1} 

The  County  School  Fund  arises  from  an  allotment  or 
portion  of  Framwellgate-moor^  awarded  to  the  Bishop 
of  Durham^  and  held  by  him  in  trusty  for  the  establish- 
ment of  schools  and  education  of  poor  children  in  the 
county  of  Durham^  as  by  two  acts  of  parliament  of 
1801  and  1822 ;  and  the  bishop  allows  the  rents  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  general  purposes  of  this  society^  in 
accordance  with  the  acts  of  parliament.  The  accounts 
for  1850  shew  the  receipts  to  be  £66  168.  8d.;  pay- 
ments^  £34  15s.  7d.^  carrying  a  balance  to  next  account 
of£414s.  lid. 

All  applications  for  assistance  from  the  parliamentary 
grant  are  to  be  addressed  as  follows :— '*  The  Secretary 
of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  on  Education^ 
Downing-street,  London." 

All  applications  for  aid  from  the  National  School 
Society  as  follows : — *^  The  Secretaries  of  the  National 
Society  for  Promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor  in  the 
Principles  of  the  established  Churchy  National  Society's 
Office,  Sanctuary,  Westminster.** 

Infant  Schools  were  first  established  in  Claypath  and 
New  Elvet,  in  1824 ;  there  are  now  several  opened  out 
in  different  parts  of  the  town,  supported  by  the  weekly 
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payments  of  one  penny  from  each  pupil^  and  donationB 
from  the  public.  There  are  also  Tarious  Sunday 
Schools ;  about  100  children  attend  that  of  the  Wes^ 
ley  an  Methodists';  from  60  to  70  the  New  Connexion; 
and  120  are  weekly  attendants  at  the  room  belonging 
the  Independents.  The  Parochial  Schools  are  at  the 
head  of  Church-street,  and  the  JRoman  Catholic  Free 
School  is  situated  at  No.  38,  Old  Elvet.  Besides  these, 
there  are  numerous  private  academies,  and  several 
ladies'  boarding  and  day  schools  in  eligible  and  healthy 
localities. 

WESLETAN  METHODIST  CHAPEL. 

The  Rev.  John  Wesley,  founder  of  the  numerous  and 
influential  society  designated  by  his  name,  frequently 
visited  the  city  of  Durham,  in  which  place  he  estab- 
lished a  congregation  during  the  course  of  his  labours 
in  the  north  of  England. — The  society  formerly  had 
a  chapel  in  Court-lane,  Elvet,  which,  being  found 
insufficient  for  the  accommodation  of  the  increasing 
congregation,  the  present  edifice  was  erected.  It  is 
aituated  at  No.  57,  Old  Elvet,  and  is  a  spacious  and 
convenient  building,  capable  of  affording  sittings, 
many  of  which  are  free,  to  upwards  of  one  thousand 
hearers.  It  was  opened  for  public  worship  Nov.  18, 
1808,  by  the  Rev.  Jabez  Bunting,  and  in  1840  a 
powerfrd  and  finely-toned  organ  was  placed  in  the 
chapeL  This  place  of  worship  is  registered  for  the 
solemnization  of  marriages.  Contiguous  to  the  chapel 
is  a  commodious  dwelling-house  for  the  residence  of 
the  superintendent  of  the  district.  The  Rev.  John 
Wilson  is  the  present  superintendent 

PRIMITIVE  METHODIST  CHAPEL. 

The  Primitive  Methodists  have  had  a  place  of  pub- 
lic worship  in  Silver-street-lane  for  upwards  of  twenty- 
five  years;  the  chapel  is  usually  well  fiUed,  and  the 
congregation,  for  the  most  part,  are  members  of  this 
religious  community.  The  inconvenient  approach  to 
this  chapel  has  long  been  complained  of,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  some  improvement  in  this  respect  may  be  effected 
during  the  extensive  alterations  that  are  now  in  progress 
in  the  vicinity. 

METHODIST  NEW  CONNEXION. 

The  congregation  of  the  Methodist  New  Connexion 
occupy  the  upper  portion  of  a  house  at  No.  15,  Old 
Elvet,  for  a  place  of  worship.  The  number  of  persons 
attending  this  chapel  have  varied  but  litde  for  several 
years  past. 


INDEPENDENT  CHAPEL. 

This  chapel  is  situated  at  No.  81,  Claypath ;  it  is  a 
neat  and  commodious  edifice,  capable  of  containing  a 
congregation  of  about  five  hundred.  The  building  was 
much  improved  in  1848,  by  various  alterations,  inclu- 
ding a  new  ceiling  and  roof,  at  a  cost  of  about  £200. 
It  is  at  present  under  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Goodall,  and  the  chapel  is  registered  for  the  solemniza- 
tion of  marriages. 

FRIENDS'  MEETING  HOUSE. 

The  building  occupied  by  the  Society  of  Friends,  is 
situated  at  No.  80,  Claypath.  The  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  are  not  numerous  in  the  city  of 
Durham,  though  they  have  for  a  long  period  had  a 
meeting-house  here.  George  Fox  was  in  Durham  in 
1657;  and  by  an  entry  in  the  parish  books  of  St 
Nicholas,  it  appears  there  was  a  meeting-house  in  the 
city  in  1700.  The  curate  of  that  parish,  in  answer  to 
queries  at  Bishop  Chandler's  visitation,  dated  Aug.  10, 
1732,  states  that  at  that  time  there  were  *^  440  house- 
keepers, of  which  17  were  Quakers,  15  Papists,  IS 
Presbyterians,  and  1  of  tiie  Nonjuring  church ;  2  meet- 
ing houses,  1  Quakers',  1  Presbyterians'."  The  said 
curate  also  adds,  **  that  one  Glenn,  a  Quaker,  has  a 
great  many  scholars  both  of  his  own  persuasion  and 
others.  He  teaches  Latin,  and  I  think  pretends  to 
Greek;  does  not  much  trouble  himself  about  tiieir 
coming  to  church." — ^At  the  east  end  of  the  chapel, 
there  is  a  spacious  burial  ground ;  and  in  the  course  of 
1851,  two  graves  have  had  stones  placed  over  them, 
bearing  the  names  of  the  deceased,  and  their  age  and 
date  of  death.  These  are  the  first  tablets  that  have 
ever  been  introduced  in  this  place  of  sepulture;  the 
inscriptions  are — ''Hannah  Appleby,  died  11th  montii 
28tii,  1818,  aged  88  years ;"  and,  "  John  Allison,  died 
6th  month  1st,  1850,  aged  57  years." 

KOMAN  CATHOLIC  CHAPEL. 

This  building  is  situated  at  the  east-end  of  Old  Elvet, 
opposite  to  the  County  Courts,  and  is  a  chaste  and  ele- 
gant Gothic  structure,  from  a  design  furnished  by  J. 
Bonomi.  The  ceiling  of  the  interior  is  of  oak,  in  panels ; 
and  at  the  east  end  there  is  a  beautiful  stained  glass 
window,  the  gift  of  the  late  Bev.  Thomas  Witham.  A 
house  for  the  officiating  minister  adjoins  the  chapel  on 
the  west.  The  chapel  was  opened  for  divine  service. 
May  81,  1827,  and  dedicated  to  St  Cuthbert.  Two 
other  chapels  existed  previously  in  Old  Elvet,  but  on 
the  opening  of  the  present  edifice  the  congregations 
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united.  The  Rev.  Wm.  Fletcher  is  the  present  mini- 
ster^  and  the  chapel  is  registered  for  the  solenmization 
of  marriages^  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  re- 
cent acts  of  parliament. 

SOCIETY  OF  THE  SONS  OF  THE  CLERGY. 

This  society  was  formed  in  Newcastle  in  1709,  for 
the  relief  of  distressed  clergymen  and  their  widows  and 
families.     In  the  same  year  a  similar  society  was  estab- 
lished for  the  two  deaneries  of  Alnwick  and  Bambo- 
rough ;  and  in  1825  the  institutions  were  united.   After 
this  union  it  gradually  included  the  whole  of  the  diocese 
of  Durham,  with  Hexhamshire;  and  the  anniversary 
meetings,  since    1774,  have  been  held   on  the  first 
Thursday  in  September,  alternately  at  Durham  and 
Newcastle.    The  Bishop  of  Durham,  for  the  time  being, 
is  president.    Eighteen  stewards  are  annually  appointed, 
viz.:  one  layman  and  one  clergyman  for  each  of  the 
nine  districts  of  the  society.     These  officers,  with  all 
subscribers  of  three  guineas  a  year  and  upwards,  are 
vice-presidents.     The  Rev.  E.  Greatorex  is  secretary, 
whose  appointment  is  permanent,  with  a  salary  of  £30 
per  annum.    The  Rev.  Henry  Hopwood,  M.A,,  rector 
of  Bothal,  is  preacher  for  the  yfear  1851.    The  report  for 
that  year,  gives  the  following  statement  of  accounts : 
GENERAL  ABSTRACT  OF  ACCOUNTS.* 

Cr, 

By  balance  of  accounts  for  1849-60 £15    7  7 

Interest  from,  coiporation  of  Newcastle  (income 

tax  deducted) Ill  17  0 

One  year's  interest  of  legacy  from  the  late  Bishop 

Barrington  (income  tax  deducted)       . .     . .  87    7  6 
To  collected  by  tiie  stewards,  viz. : — 

Darlington  deanery        62    7  0 

Stockton  deanery 45    4  0 

EasingtoD  deanery 173    0  0 

Chester  deanery      73    3  0 

Newcastle  and  Gateshead     57    5  0 

Northumberland,  south  of  Coquet : — 

Middle  district        3  11  6 

West  district ^ 28    9  0 

East  district     77  15  0 

Northumberland,  north  of  Coquet      122    8  10 

Donations         22  12  0 

Collection  at  cathedral  (Hon.  and  Rer.  L.  W. 

Denman,  preacher)         19    9  2 

Return  of  property  tax  on  Bishop  Barrington's 

benefaction       7  17  7 


£902  14    1 


*  Archdeacon  Thorp,  at  the  annual  visitation  of  the  clergy  held  at 
Durham,  July  22, 1851,  observed,  in  reference  to  this  society — "I  de- 
sire you  also  to  look  to  the  Soiu  of  the  Clergy,  the  stay,  it  ought  to 
be,  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan.  It  is  painful — I  have  foimd  it 
80  during  all  my  long  connection  with  it — ^to  administer  inadequate 
reU^;  to  give,  say  rather  to  refuse,  to  the  widow  and  children  of 


Dr. 
Voted  at  the  annual  meeting : — 

Two  incapacitated  clergymen 

Twenty-four  widows      

One  son      

Twenty  daughters 

Two  widows  (temporary)       . .    . 

Six  daughters  (temporary)    .  .    . 

Family  of  the  late  Rev.  H.  Brown 

Two  sons  (temporary) 

One  apprentice 

Donation  to  Mrs.  Thomson   . .    . , 

Secretarjr's  salary , 

Clergy  Orphan  Institution 

Printing  and  incidentals        

Balance      


£60  0 

0 

465  0 

0 

10  0 

0 

182  10 

0 

35  0 

0 

32  10 

0 

20  0 

0 

15  0 

0 

5  0 

0 

20  0 

0 

30  0 

0 

0  0 

0 

22  15 

5 

4  18 

8 

£902  14 

I 

STEWARDS  FOR  1851. 

Darlington  Deanery. — Thomas  Maude^  Esq.,  Selaby 
Park ;  Sev.  H.  C.  Lipscomb,  Stamdrop. 

Stockton  Deanery. — ^Robert  Thompson,  Esq.,  Stock- 
ton; Rev.  F.  J.  James,  Stockton. 

Easington  Deanery. — ^Rowland  Burden,  Esq.,  Castle 
Eden ;  Rev.  H.  B.  Tristram,  Castle  Eden. 

Chester  Deanery. — Nicholas  Morris,  Esq.,  XJsworth ; 
Hon.  and  Rev.  L.  W.  Denman,  Washington. 

Newcastle  and  Oateehead — John  Stevenson  Paget, 
Esq. ;  Rev.  C.  A.  Raines,  Newcastle. 

Northumberland^  south  of  Coquet,  east  district. — 
Matthew  Bell,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Woolsington  Park;  Rev. 
J.  M.  St.  Clair  Raymond,  Dinnington. 

Northumberland,  south  of  Coquet,  middle  dis- 
trict.— John  Beggs,  Esq.,  Reedsmouth  House;  Rev. 
John  Marshall,  Bellingham. 

Northumberland,  south  of  Coquet,  west  district. — 
J.  Sillick,  Esq.,  Bog  Hall;  Rev.  J.  Hudson,  Hexham. 

Northumberland,  north  of  Coquet. — ^Adam  Atkinson, 
Esq.,  Lorbottle ;  Rev.  George  Walker,  Belford 

CLERICAL  INSURANCE  FUND. 

This  fiind  was  established  at  the  anniversary  meeting 
of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy  in  the  diocese  of  Durham  and 
Hexhamshire,  Sept.  6,  1810,  to  encourage  incumbents 
and  curates  to  insure  their  lives.  It  was  originally 
raised  by  private  benefactions  and  subscriptions,  to 
which  Dr.  Barrington,  the  late  Bishop  of  Durham,  con- 
tributed the  munificent  sum  of  £1000. 

a  deceafled  feUow-labourer  the  pittance  which  necessity  grudgmgly 
affords  to  your  parish  poor.  Yet  this  is  insecure  and  in  present  jeo- 
pardy, for  the  income  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy  does  not  by  any  means 
meet  the  claims  of  the  recipients ;  and  when  I  ask  a  large  addition,  I 
feel  that  it  must  come  from  the  better  feeling  and  persuasions  of  our 
people  through  the  powerfiil  influence  you  exert  in  society." 
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The  fund  now  amounts  to  £9183  9s.  Td.  in  the  3  per 
cent,  consols^  and  stands  in  the  names  of  the  lord 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  the  two  archdeacons  for  the 
time  being,  in  trust  for  the  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the 
Clergy  in  the  diocese  of  Durham  and  Hexhamshire. 
The  management  of  it  is  conducted  by  a  committee^ 
which  meets  on  the  morning  of  the  azmiversary  of  the 
society  in  September,  and  at  the  adjourned  meeting  in 
March,  in  every  year.  The  capital  invested  produces 
a  yearly  dividend  of  £274  lOs. 

The  conditions  on  which  the  clergy  of  the  diocese 
may  participate  in  the  benefits  of  the  fund,  are  explained 
in  the  following  minute  of  the  meeting  of  the  committee 
held  in  Durham,  on  the  11th  day  of  October,  1827. 

**  It  was  resolved,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  lord 
bishop  and  the  archdeacons,  to  notify  to  the  clergy,  not 
having  an  income  of  more  than  three  hundred  pounds 
a  year,  and  being  married,  or  widowers  having  children, 
that  the  committee  will  pay  the  expense  of  the  policy 
and  the  premium  for  the  first  year,  on  any  sum  they 
may  assure  not  exceeding  £500,  provided  the  assurance 
be  made  at  one  of  the  following  offices — ^the  Amicable, 
the  Equitable,  the  Pelican,  University,  or  Kock.  After 
the  first  year  the  committee  will  pay  half  of  the  annual 
premium." 

This  benefit  is  to  be  enjoyed  so  long  only  as  the 
clergy  insuring  their  lives  continue  in  the  diocese  and 
do  not  dispose  of  their  policies.  The  accounts  of  the 
year  were  audited  at  the  anniversary  meeting,  1844, 
when  it  appeared  that  £256  7s.  6d.  had  been  paid  on 
account  of  twenty-eight  policies  of  instirance;  and  that 
a  balance  remained  with  the  treasurer  of  £195  10s.  3d., 
to  be  applied  in  aid  of  other  incumbents  and  curates 
who  may  signify  their  wish  to  insure  their  lives  in  con- 
formity with  the  rules  above  stated. 

The  policies  of  insurance  and  records  are  safely 
lodged  with  Mr.  Rowlandson,  at  his  office  in  the  col- 
lege, Durham.  The  number  of  policies  now  in  Mr. 
Rowlandson's  custody  amounts  to  thirty. 

John  Burrell,  Esq.,  of  Durham,  is  the  treasurer,  from 
whom  every  information  upon  the  subject  can  be  ob- 
tained on  application. 

CHURCH  MISSIONARY  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Durham  Church  Missionary  Association  has 
been  established  for  twenty-five  years.  Its  meetings 
are  held  half-yearly;  and  the  treasurer  in  addressing 
the  subscribers  and  friends  to  the  institution,  in  the  re- 
port for  1851,  congratulates  them  on  the  favourable 
state  of  the  finances,  the  past  year  exhibiting  an  increase 
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of  seventy  pounds,  or  sixteen  per  cent,  over  that  of  the 
previous  year.  The  amount  contributed  by  the  city  of 
Durham  for  the  year  1850,  was  £230  5s.  9d.;  by  local 
associations  connected  with  the  city,  £299  128.  6d. — 
Total,  £529  18s.  3d.  Remitted  to  the  parent  society, 
£515  6s.  6d.  President — ^Rev.  Dr.  Gilly,  canon  of 
Durham.  Treasurers — Rev.  Bolton  Simpson,  and  Rev. 
G.  T.  Fox.  Secretaries — Rev.  R.  G.  L.  Blenkinsopp, 
and  the  Rev.  George  Hans  Hamilton. 

AUXILIARY  TO  THE 
LONDON  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

The  Durham  Auxiliary  to  the  London  Missionary 
Society  is  supported  by  dissenters,  and  annually  makes 
a  remittance  to  the  parent  society.  The  amount  for- 
warded to  London  for  the  year  1850,  was  £64  16s; 
and  during  the  year,  the  Durham  circuit  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  Missionary  Society  collected  about  £230. 

DIOCESAN  SOCIETY  FOR 
PROMOTING  CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE. 

This  is  a  branch  to  the  London  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Christian  Knowledge.  The  depot  is  in  Sad- 
ler-street. In  the  year  1850,  it  appears  that  533  bibles, 
511  testaments,  1174  prayer-books,  and  10,819  small 
books  and  tracts  were  sold  in  Durham. 

Secretaries — Revs.  F.  Thompson  and  H.  Stoker. 

IVeasurer — ^J.  F.  Elliot,  Esq. 

DURHAM  AUXILIARY 
BIBLE  SOCIETY  AND  ASSOCIATION. 

Efforts  are  now  making  to  extend  the  operations  of 
this  society  throughout  the  county,  by  means  of  a  resi- 
dent agent,  and  a  considerable  number  of  village  associ- 
ations have  already  been  formed.  The  free  contribu- 
tions from  the  city  to  the  parent  society  in  1850,  was 
£60  8s.  5s. ;  for  books,  £108  Os.  lOd.  The  total  sum 
contributed  by  the  county  of  Durham  for  the  general 
purposes  of  the  society  in  1851,  was  £361  Ss.  Id;  and 
the  amoimt  paid  for  bibles  and  testaments,  £667  4s.  lOd. 
Secretaries — ^the  Rev.  T.  Ebdon,  M.A.,  and  the  Rev. 
G.  T.  Fox,  M.A. 

In  his  charge  to  the  clergy  at  Durham,  July  22, 1851, 
the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Thorp,  D.D.,  thus  describes  the 
affairs  of  the  Diocesan  Church  Building  Society, 
and  the  Diocesan  Curates*  Aid  Society,  Doctor 
Thorpe  observed,  that  the  Church  Building  Society 
remains  in  unhappy  embarrassment,  being  unable  to 
make  good  the  promised  grants ;  and  even  the  paternal 
n4 
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interposition  of  the  bishop^  recommending  general  col- 
lections, and  his  handsome  gift  of  £100,  have  hitherto 
failed  to  relieve  the  society  from  the  obligations  in- 
curred ;  a  warning,  with  other  similar  cases,  to  all  soci- 
eties to  restrain  their  grants  and  expenditure  within  the 
limits  of  their  income.  The  returns  of  121  parishes 
have  produced  £355;  and  142  parochial  returns  are 
yet  to  be  received.  The  case  is  too  pressing  to  admit 
of  hesitation  or  delay,  and  you  are  well  aware  how 
much  remains  to  be  done,  after  the  present  exigency, 
in  the  way  of  providing  suitable  churches  for  the  be- 
coming worship  of  God.  For  as  I  trust  that  all  due 
vigilance  and  economy  will  be  used  in  our  expenditure, 
so  also  let  me  hope  that  nothing  mean  or  sordid  will  be 
entertained  in  this  holy  service.  You  wiU  agree  with 
me  that  your  buildings  shall  be  substantial,  character- 
istic, suited  to  the  numbers  of  your  parish,  and  the  re- 
verential services  of  the  church,  and  capable  of  expan- 
sion. The  Curates'  Aid  Society,  with  its  miserable 
income,  calls  for  especial  attention.  Observe  the  de- 
mand in  our  populous  and  wide-spread  parishes,  the 
lack  of  clergy,  and  of  means  for  their  support,  and  mark 
the  provision  for  the  case.  The  society  has  £350  a  year 
in  its  disposal,  and  a  sum  of  £800  vested  for  endow- 
ments, which  we  chiefly  owe  to  the  piety  of  a  distin- 
guished layman,  the  Earl  of  Eldon.  Such  a  ftind  is 
altogether  unequal  to  its  purposes,  and  mocks  the  ma- 
chinery for  its  collection  and  management.  Something 
might  be  done  with  £2000  a  year  in  the  absolute  dis- 
posal and  discretion  of  the  bishop,  imfettered  by  a  com- 
mittee ;  for  indeed  the  charge  and  responsibility  of  the 
cure  of  souls  belong  to  the  episcopate,  and  committees, 
concludes  the  venerable  archdeacon,  hold  an  anomalous 
and  usurped,  and  sometimes  embarrassing  authority. 

At  the  Depoty  Elvet-bridge,  is  kept  the  publications 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  the  Religious 
Tract  Society,  and  the  Sunday  School  Unions,  to  which 
establishment  all  new  works  are  also  forwarded  monthly. 

THE  NEW  INFIRMARY. 

The  Infirmary  for  the  Sick  and  Lame  Poor  of  the 
County  of  Durham,  owes  its  origin  to  the  establishment 
of  a  Dispensary,  in  1785,  in  Sadler-street.  The  trus- 
tees meeting  with  liberal  support  from  the  public, 
were  encouraged  to  extend  the  sphere  of  the  charity  by 
building  an  Infirmary.  For  this  purpose  Thomas  Wil- 
kinson, of  Coxhoe,  Esq.,  generously  presented  the 
trustees  with  a  plot  of  ground  situated  at  the  head  of 
Alergate,  upon  which  a  plain  spacious  brick  building 


was  erected  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  and  opened 
for  the  reception  of  patients  Sept.  17,  1793.  Of  late 
years  this  building  was  found  too  limited  to  afiTord  ac- 
commodation and  relief  to  the  pressing  and  increasing 
demand  of  the  city  and  district,  and  by  the  zealous  and 
indefatigable  exertions  of  the  dean  of  Durham  and  other 
benevolent  and  influential  gentlemen,  the  sum  requisite 
for  the  purposes  of  a  new  and  more  enlarged  building 
was  raised  in  a  short  time  by  public  contributions. 

The  situation  selected  for  a  site  upon  which  to  erect 
the  Infirmary  is  on  the  New  North  Road,  not  far  dis- 
tant from  Framwellgate-bridge,  the  ground  for  which 
was  purchased  of  Mr.  Wilkinson.  The  building  is  of 
free  ashlering,  with  reticulated  quoins,  in  the  Eliza- 
bethan style,  and  covered  with  Westmoreland  slating. 
It  is  two  stories  high,  with  a  southern  aspect,  and  was 
finished  in  1850.  The  wards  contain  accommodation  for 
42  in-patients,  allowing  7000  cubic  feet  for  each.  The 
washing  and  bath-rooms,  waterclosets,  &c.,  are  placed 
externally,  but  so  arranged  and  connected  with  the  diflfe- 
rent  wards  as  to  prevent  patients,  in  leaving  their  room, 
being  subject  to  any  sudden  or  even  trivial  change  of 
atmosphere.  Gardens  are  laid  out  around  the  building 
for  the  use  of  the  inmates ;  and  an  elegant  terrace,  the 
centre  having  an  ornamental  open  parapet,  forms  a 
pleasing  and  attracting  feature  to  the  front  view  of 
this  edifice.  Above  the  front  entrance  is  an  oriel 
window;  the  wings  have  large  bay  windows,  carried 
to  the  second  story,  and  the  roof  is  surmounted  by  a 
ventilating  turret.  The  building  and  gardens  occupy 
between  three  and  four  acres  of  ground,  and  the  whole 
is  backed  up  with  a  large  belt  of  trees,  affording  a  com- 
plete screen  from  the  north  and  north-east  winds.  The 
erections  are  from  designs  supplied  by  Mr.  Thompson, 
architect,  London,  now  of  Newcastle.  The  laying  of 
the  foundation  stone  and  the  opening  of  the  new 
establishment  were  unattended  with  any  formal  cere- 
mony; the  apartments  of  the  building  when  finished 
were  gradually  occupied  as  the  necessities  of  the  claim- 
ants required,  and  the  whole  is  under  the  care  and  su- 
perintendence of  the  following  influential  gentlemen : — 

OFFICERS— 1851. 

President— Th&  rerj  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Durham. 

Committee— The  very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Durham,  the  Ven.  Arch- 
deacon Thorp,  Mr.  Wharton,  BIr.  Harle,  Mr.  A.  Wilkinson,  Mr.  EUiot, 
Mr.  Shidda,  Mr.  A.  W.  Hutchinson,  the  Rev.  J.  CundiU,  Mr.  Faw- 
cett,  Mr.  Stapylton,  Mr.  Henderson,  Mr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Brooksbank. 

Physicians— John  Trotter,  M.D.,  a^id  T.  L.  Watkin,  M.D. 

Surgeons — Mr.  Green  and  Mr.  Shaw. 

House- Surgeon — Mr.  Robert  W.  Gillespie. 

Matron — ^Miss  Taylor. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — Mr.  Alan  W.  Hutchinson. 
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The  cost  of  the  edifice  and  other  particidars  connected 
with  the  new  building  appears  by  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  accounts : — 

BUILDING  FUND  of  thb  DURHAM  NEW  INFIRMARY. 

To  subscriptioiis  receWed £6879  11  6 

„  sale  of  old  Infirmary       525  0  0 

,,  interest  from  bank          104  14  4 

„  Forster,  for  materials  of  cottage  on  the  site            9  9  0 


£7,518  14  10 


By  paid  for  land 

expenses  connected  with  the  site 

architect's  plans,  &c 

Wilson  and  Gibson,  masons,  for  con- 
tract and  extra  work 
Alfred  May,  for  iron  work  . . 
Marks,  clerk  of  the  works    . . 
Printing  and  stationery 

Carriage  and  sundries 

Insurance        

Balance 
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£1000 

0 

0 

161 

0 

0 

624 

19 

6 

4863 

2 

6 

562  14  11 

169 

8 

10 

30 

6 

10 

71 

5 

4 

3 

2 

0 

32 

14 

11 

£7,518  14  10 

Annual  subscribers  of  one  guinea  or  upwards,  or 
benefactors  of  ten  pounds  or  more,  at  one  time,  are 
trustees,  and  have  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  this 
Infirmary.  Four  quarterly  courts  of  trustees  are  held 
in  each  year,  viz :— On  the  first  Friday  in  February, 
May,  August,  and  November,  and  a  committee  of 
trustees  attends  monthly,  to  examine  the  accounts  and 
to  superintend  the  conduct  and  expenses  of  the  house. 

Every  subscriber  of  one  guinea  per  annum,  may 
recommend  two  out-patients,  and  two  such  subscribers 
may  jointly  recommend  one  in-patient.  Every  subscri- 
ber of  two  guineas  per  annum  may  recommend  one 
in-patient  or  four  out-patients,  and  so  in  proportion 
for  larger  subscriptions.  Benefactors  of  ten  pounds  at 
one  time  have  the  same  privileges  as  subscribers  of  one 
guinea  per  annum;  of  twenty  pounds,  the  same  as 
subscribers  of  two  guineas;  and  for  every  additional 
ten  pounds,  they  obtain  privileges  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  their  benefactions,  for  one  year  more  than 
the  number  of  pounds  severally  contributed  by  them. 

At  a  general  meeting  of  the  governors  of  the  Infirm- 
ary, held  on  Thursday,  Feb.  6,  1851,  it  was  agreed  that 
every  annual  subscriber  of  two  guineas  be  henceforth 
entitled  to  recommend  five  out-patients,  or  one  in  and 
one  out-patient. 

Townships,  parishes,  bodies  corporate,  societies,  or 
companies,  subscribing  to  the  charity,  obtain  the  follow- 
ing privileges,  viz : — ^for  a  benefaction  of  ten  pounds, 
they  have  the  same  privileges  during  the  period  of  ten 
years  (exclusive  of  the  year  of  subscription)  as  a  bene- 


factor of  ten  pounds;  and  for  a  subscription  of  any 
smaller  sum,  they  have  the  same  rights  as  a  private 
subscriber  to  the  same  amount,  and  may  nominate  a 
person  to  exercise  those  rights. 

Sudden  accidents  or  diseases  which  require  the  im- 
mediate help  of  a  surgeon,  are  received  at  any  hour  of 
the  day  or  night,  without  recommendation.  But  such 
patients  cannot  be  retained  upon  the  list  of  the  institu- 
tion (if,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  medical  atten- 
dant, they  are  removeable  to  their  own  homes),  unless 
the  parties  sending  them  are  subscribers,  or  pay  the 
sum  of  10s.  6d.  for  every  such  out-patient,  and  two 
guineas  for  every  such  in-patient.  Patients  of  other 
descriptions  cannot  be  admitted  unless  they  bring  a  re- 
commendatory letter,  which  letter  must  be  presented  on 
Monday,  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  in  the  mor- 
ning, at  the  Infirmary. 

By  the  report  published  Feb.  1851,  it  appears  that 
jfrom  Jan.  1  to  Dec.  31,  1850,  there  had  been  128  pa- 
tients admitted  into  the  hospital,  besides  1 1  that  were 
in  the  house  Dec.  31, 1849 ;  12  were  cured,  22-relievcd, 
4  occasionally,  11  made  out-patients,  3  incurable,  2  ix- 
regular,  7  died,  and  18  remained  in  the  house  on  the 
31st  Dec.  Of  out-patients,  there  were  22  remaining  in 
the  house,  and  492  admitted  during  the  year ;  321  were 
cured,  90  relieved,  13  occasionally,  9  made  in-patients, 
3  irregular,  30  died,  and  48  remained  on  the  31st  Dec. 
There  were  also  186  casual  patients  who  had  obtained 
relief  from  the  institution. 

The  treasurer's  account  shows  the  amount  of  sub- 
scriptions for  1850  to  be  £512  lis.  Od.,  bank  dividends 
and  interest  £140  6s.  6d.,  donations  £198  17s.  lOd., 
balance  on  hand  from  previous  year  £251  lis.  8d. — ^total 
£1,103  7s.  Od.;  the  disbursements  were  £828  16s.  7d., 
leaving  a  balance  on  hand  of  £274  10s.  5d. 

LYING-IN  CHARITY. 

This  establishment  for  the  relief,  at  their  own  homes, 
of  poor  married  women,  was  commenced  many  years 
ago,  and  is  supported  by  the  contributions  of  the  ladies 
of  Durham.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty  women  now 
annually  receive  the  benefits  of  this  admirable  charity. 
Its  affairs  are  managed  by  a  committee  of  ladies  resi- 
dent in  the  city,  who  have  three  matrons  engaged,  to 
whom  is  paid  an  annual  salary  of  six  guineas  each,  the 
medical  gentlemen  giving  their  attendance  gratuitously. 
Besides  the  subscriptions,  the  committee  receive  annu- 
ally £8  5s.,  being  the  dividend  upon  £275  stock,  3  per 
cent,  consols,  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  this 
charity. 
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DURHAM  WARD. 


DURHAM  COUNTY  PENITENTIARY. 


The  establishment  of  a  Female  Penitentiary  was  pro- 
jected in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1851,  and  on  the 
objects  of  the  undertaMng  being  made  public,  a  number 
of  humane  and  charitable  persons  immediately  signified 
their  intention  of  giving  such  an  institution  their  sup- 
port.    On  the  12th  March,  1851,  a  general  meeting  of 
the  subscribers  was  held  in  the  Grand  Jury  Room,  to 
consider  of  a  suitable  site  for  the  building,  and  agreeing 
upon  the  rules  by  which  such  an  institution  should  be 
governed.     The  meeting,  which  was  presided  over  by 
R.  Burdon,  Esq.,  was  well  attended,  and  the  presence 
on  the  occasion  of  the  following  learned  and  influential 
gentlemen  is  deserving  of  being  placed  on  record,  viz.  : 
the  very  Rev.  the  Dean,  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Thorp, 
Rev.  Canon  Douglas,  Rev.  Canon  Edwards,  Rev.  H. 
G.  LiddeU,  J.  F.  Elliot,  Esq.,  C.  Bramwell,  Esq.,  Sun- 
derland.  Rev.  Temple  Chevallier,  Rev.  A.  Bethune, 
Rev.  James  Carr,  George  Wilkinson,  Esq.,  A.  Wilkin- 
son, Esq.,  Rev.  J.  Cundill,  E.  C.  Jepson,  Esq.,  W. 
Green,  Esq.,  W.  Shields,  Esq.,  Rev.  E.  Elder,  Rev.  G. 
H.  Hamilton,  Major  White,  Rev.  H.  Stoker,  Rev.  G. 
T.  Fox,  I.  Bonomi,  Esq.,  R.  Thwaites,  Esq.,  J.  C. 
Backhouse,  Esq.,  W.  L.  Wharton,  Esq.,  A.  Story,  Esq., 
Rev.  H.  B.  Tristram,  J.  Howison,  Esq.,  G.  Shaw,  Esq., 
R.  Shortridge,  Esq.,  Rev.  H.  T.  Woolrych,  &c.    After 
some  discussion  as  to  the  erection  of  such  an  establish- 
ment in  the  city,  the  meeting  ultimately  agreed  that  a 
suitable  site  should  be  selected  in  or  near  Durham  on 
which  to  erect  the  building.     The  committee  appointed 
at  a  previoxis  meeting  for  carrying  out  the  intentions  of 
the  promoters,  stated  that  the  amount  now  subscribed 
to  the  Building  Fund  was  £1955 ;  to  the  Sustentation 
Fund,  £171  13s.;  to  the  Special  Fund,  £60  16s.;  and 
a  donation  of  £5 ;  that  there  was  every  prospect  of  in- 
creased subscriptions,  and  that  ultimately,  by  perseve- 
rance, the  amount  requisite  for  the  benevolent  object 
contemplated  would  be  realised.     I.  Bonomi,  Esq.,  and 
the  Rev.  G.  H.  Hamilton,  consented  to  act  as  secretaries, 
pro  tern, — ^At  a  meeting  of  the  central  committee  held 
the  following  month,  it  was  stated  that  the  amount  of 
the  Building  Fund  was  now  considered  such  as  to  jus- 
tify the  immediate  commencement  of  the  work,  and 
that  the  Sustentation  Fund  and  donations  were  con- 
siderably increased.     Calculations  showing  the  value  of 
the  work  done  by  the  inmates  of  other  penitentiaries 
were  laid  before  the  meeting,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  £167  net  profits  may  be  annually  earned  by  25  in- 
mates, according  to  the  last  year's  earnings  in  the  New- 
castle institution,  and  £225  according  to  the  earnings 


last  year  in  the  York  Penitentiary.  Mr.  Howison, 
architect,  presented  to  the  meeting  amended  estimates, 
firom  which  it  appeared  that  the  institution  may  be  built 
and  furnished  for  thirty  inmates,  including  an  acre  of 
ground,  for  £2,030. 

The  place  selected  for  the  erection  of  the  Durham 
County  Penitentiary  is  favourably  situated  in  Gilesgate, 
the  site  consisting  of  an  acre  of  ground.  Messrs. 
Wharton,  Elliot,  and  W.  Henderson  were,  by  a  general 
meeting  of  the  subscribers,  appointed  trustees  for  the 
conveyance  of  the  site.  The  architect,  John  Howison, 
Esq.,  advertised  for  tenders  for  the  erection,  and  in 
August  the  contracts  were  allotted  as  follows : — ^masons' 
work,  Mr.  Punshon,  £7SS;  carpenters'  work,  Mr. 
Thompson,  £342  lis.;  slaters'  work,  Messrs.  Preston, 
£27;  plumbers'  work,  Mr.  Almond,  £78  19s.;  plas- 
terers' work,  Mr.  Robert  Pearson,  £64 ;  and  painting, 
Mr.  Hodgson,  £11  8s.  6d.  The  beU-hanging  and  heat- 
ing remaining  unlet.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  above 
that  the  completion  of  the  work,  including  the  boundary 
wall,  will  cost  about  £1,300,  and  has  been  let  to  parties 
belonging  to  the  city. 

THE  SURTEES  SOCIETY. 

On  the  death  of  the  late  Robert  Surtees,  Esq.,  (for 
a  memoir  of  whom  see  page  11),  a  number  of  his  Mends 
contemplated  erecting  a  monument  to  his  memory.  It 
was  subsequently,  however,  determined  to  cofmbine  a 
permanency  more  durable  than  brass  or  marble  with  a 
purpose  of  great  public  utility,  by  establishing  a  literary 
institution,  to  be  called  "  The  Surtees  Society,"  in  ho- 
nour of  that  distinguished  and  enlightened  antiquary. 
The  plan  originated  with  the  Rev.  James  Raine,  M.A., 
the  historian  of  North  Durham,  and  for  twenty  years 
the  intimate  firiend  and  zealous  coadjutor  of  Mr.  Surtees. 
This  gentleman,  at  the  request  of  several  persons  of 
literary  character,  personal  friends  of  Mr.  Siirtees, 
published  a  circular  letter,  dated  April  28,  1834, 
accompanied  with  an  outline  of  the  objects  and  rules  of 
the  proposed  society,  adopted  at  a  preliminary  meeting 
of  the  17th  April,  and  soliciting  attendance  at  Durham 
on  the  27th  May,  for  the  completion  of  the  plan.  On 
that  day  there  was  a  considerable  attendance  of  gentle- 
men, not  only  of  the  cotinty  of  Durham,  but  from 
Northumberland  and  Yorkshire ;  and  letters  from  a 
stiU  greater  number,  in  almost  every  part  of  the  king- 
dom, had  been  received  by  Mr.  Raine,  requesting  to  be 
considered  as  constituent  members  of  the  proposed 
society,  which  amounted  in  that  year  to  one  hundred 
and  thirty-one. 
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The  object  with  which  the  society  proposed  to  occupy 
itself  was  not  only  peculiarly  congenial  with  what  had 
been  the  tastes  and  pursuits  of  Mr.  Surtees,  but  accord- 
ing also  with  a  favourite  project  of  his  own.  This 
object  was  the  ^'  publishing  such  inedited  manuscripts 
as  iQustrate  the  intellectual^  the  morale  the  rehgious^ 
and  the  social  condition  of  those  parts  of  England  and 
Scotland^  included^  on  the  east  between  the  Humber 
and  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  on  the  west  between  the 
Mersey  and  the  Clyde,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the 
time  of  the  Restoration." 

How  well  the  society,  so  far,  have  executed  their 
design  is  evinced  by  their  publications,  in  the  selection 
and  editing  of  which  they  have  been  so  ably  assisted  by 
the  zeal  and  learning  of  their  late  secretary,  Mr.  Raine. 
That  they  have  fully  satisfied  the  public  expectation  is 
proved  by  the  sale  of  their  volumes,  and  by  the  annual 
accession  of  members,  the  list  including  many  names 
distinguished  in  the  annals  of  science  and  literature. 

The  members  of  the  society  were  to  be  elected  by 
ballot,  one  black  ball  in  ten  excluding  the  candidate. 
The  annual  subscription  of  each  member  was  fixed  at 
two  guineas,  to  be  applied  towards  the  transcribing  and 
printing  of  the  manuscripts  above  described.  The 
council  during  the  first  year  supplied  matter  for  the 
press ;  and  twenty  members  afterwards,  in  alphabetical 
order,  to  be  annually  called  upon  to  recommend  manu- 
scripts for  publication,  which  must  be  sanctioned  by  a 
majority  of  the  members.  A  copy  of  every  work  pub- 
lished to  be  presented  to  each  member,  and  the  remain- 
ing copies  printed  are  to  be  disposed  of  at  a  price  fixed 
by  the  council. 

A  committee  was  appointed  at  the  general  meeting, 
held  Feb.  7,  1849,  to  revise  the  rules  of  the  society. 
The  report  of  the  committee  was  received  at  a  general 
meeting  held  in  the  room  of  the  warden  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Durham,  May  81,  1849,  and  it  was  agreed  that 
there  shall  be  a  patron  of  the  society,  and  that  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Durham  shall  be  the  first  Patron ;  that  the 
Warden  of  the  University  of  Durham,  for  the  time 
being,  shall  be  the  President  of  the  Society ;  that  there 
shall  be  twenty-four  Vice-presidents,  of  whom  four 
shall  be  such  of  the  Professors,  Tutors,  or  Fellows,  of 
the  University  of  Durham  as  shall  be  members  of  the 
society;  that  there  shall  also  be  a  Secretary  and  two 
Treasurers;  that  these  officers  shall  form  the  council, 
any  five  of  whom,  including  the  secretary  and  a  trea- 
surer, shall  be  a  quorum,  competent  to  transact  the 
business  of  the  society ;  that  the  subscription  of  each 
member  shall  be  reduced  to  one  guinea  annually ;  that 
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one  8vo.  volume  at  least,  shall  be  supplied  to  each 
member  every  year  free  of  expense ;  and  that  the  armo- 
rial bearings  of  the  University  of  Durham,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  armorial  bearings  of  Mr.  Surtees,  shall  be 
used  in  each  publication.  At  a  subsequent  meeting 
(Dec.  14,  1849),  it  was  agreed  that  the  first  financial 
year  of  the  newly-modelled  society  shotJd  commence 
on  the  1st  Jan.,  1850. 

OFFICERS— 1861. 

Patron. 
The  Right  Rev.  Edward  Maltby,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Durham. 

President. 
The  Ven.  Archdeacon  Thorp,  Warden  of  Durham  University. 

Vice-Presidents, 
Robert  Henry  Allan,  Esq.,  Blackwell  Hall,  Darlington. 
The  Worshipful  James  Baker,  M.A. 
The  Reverend  Professor  Chevallier,  B.D.,  Durham. 
The  Reverend  John  Cundill,  M.A.,  Diirham. 
J.  F.  Elliot,  Esq.,  Durham. 
John  Fawcett,  Esq.,  Diirham. 
The  Rev.  Samuel  Gamlen,  M.A.,  BossaU,  York. 
The  Rev.  W.  S.  GiUy,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Durham. 
The  Rev.  W.  Greenwell,  M.A.,  Ovingham. 
John  Hodgson  Hinde,  Esq.,  Acton  House. 
Sir  William  Lawson,  Bart.,  Brough  Hall. 
Francis  Mewbum,  Esq.,  Darlington. 
The  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Northampton. 
The  Rev.  George  Omsby,  Whickham. 
The  Rev.  James  Raine,  M.A.,  Durham. 
The  Rev.  Joseph  Stevenson,  M.A.,  Leighton  Buzzard. 
The  Rev.  F.  Thompson,  M.A.,  Durham. 
The  Rev.  G.  Townsend,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Diirham. 
Sir  W.  C.  Trevelyan,  Bart.,  Wallington. 
The  very  Rev.  G.  Waddington,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Diirham. 
John  Ward,  Esq.,  Durham. 
The  Rev.  C.  T.  Whitley,  M.A.,  Durham. 
Sir  C.  G.  Yoimg,  K.B.,  Garter  King  of  Anns. 

Secretary. 
The  Rev.  W.  G.  Henderson,  Magdalen-coUege,  Oxford. 

Treasurers. 
J.  G.  Nichols,  Esq.,  25,  Parliament-street,  London. 
William  Henderson,  Esq.,  South  Bailey,  Durham. 

To  the  extent  that  the  funds  of  the  society  will  per- 
mit, the  council  issue  from  the  press,  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  the  institution,  such  works  as  have 
been  agreed  upon  by  the  members.  From  its  estab- 
lishment in  the  year  1834  to  1851,  the  following  valuable 
works  have  been  published  by  the  Surtees  Society : — 

Reginaldi  Monachi  Dunelmensis  libellus  de  Admirandis  Beati 
Cuthberti  Virtutibus. 

Wills  and  Inventories,  illustrative  of  the  History,  Manners,  Lan- 
guage, Statistics,  &c.,  of  the  Northern  Coimties  of  England,  from  the 
Eleventh  Century  downwards.    Chiefly  from  the  Registry  at  Durham. 

The  Towneley  Mysteries. 

Testamenta  Eboracensia ;  Wills  illustrative  of  the  History,  Man- 
ners, Language,  Statistics,  &c.,  of  the  Province  of  York,  from  1300 
downwards. 
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Sanctuarium  Ihmebnense  et  Sanctuarium  Beverlacense ;  or  Regis 
ten  of  the  Sanctoaries  of  Durhani  and  Beverley. 

The  Charters  of  Endowment,  Inyeniories  and  Account  Bolls  of  the 
Priory  of  Finchale,  in  the  County  of  Durham. 

Catalogi  Veteres  librorum  EcclesisB  Cathedralis  Dunelm.  Cata- 
logues of  the  Library  of  Durham  Cathedral,  at  various  periods,  from 
the  Conquest  to  the  Dissolution,  including  Catalogues  of  the  Library 
of  the  Abbey  of  Hulne,  and  of  the  MSS.  preserved  in  the  Library  of 
Bishop  Cosin  at  Durham. 

Miscellanea  Biographica.  Lives  of  Oswin,  King  of  Northumber- 
land ;  Two  Lives  of  Cuthbert,  Bishop  of  Lindisfame ;  and  a  Life  of 
Eata,  Bishop  of  Hexham. 

Historic  Dunelmensis  Scriptores  Tres.  Gaufridus  de  Coldingham, 
Robertus  de  Graystanes,  et  Willielmus  de  Chambre,  with  the  omis- 
sions and  mistakes  in  Wharton's  Edition  supplied  and  corrected,  and 
an  Appendix  of  665  original  Documents,  in  illustration  of  the  Text. 

Bltuale  Ecdesise  Dimelmensis ;  a  Latin  Ritual  of  the  Ninth  Cen- 
tury, with  an  Literlinear  Northumbro-Saxon  Translation. 

Jordan  Fantasme's  Anglo-Norman  Chronicle  of  the  War  between 
the  English  and  Scots  in  1173  and  1174,  with  a  Translation,  Notes, 
&c.,  by  Francisque  Michel,  F.S.A. 

Correspondence,  Liventories,  Account  Rolls,  and  Law  Proceedings 
of  the  Priory  of  Coldingham. 

Liber  Vitae  Ecclesis  Dunelmensis ;  nee  non  Obituaria  duo  Ejus- 
dem  Ecdesiae. 

The  correspondence  of  Robert  Bowes,  of  Aske,  Esq.,  Ambassador 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  Court  of  Scotland. 

A  Description,  or  Briefe  Declaration  of  all  the  Ancient  Monuments, 
Rites,  and  Customs  belonging  to,  or  being  within,  the  Monastical 
Church  of  Durham,  before  the  Suppression.    Written  in  1593. 

Anglo-Saxon  and  Early  English  Psalter,  now  first  published  from 
MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  vols.  I.  and  11. 

The  Correspondence  of  Dr.  Matthew  Hutton,  Archbishop  of  York. 
With  a  Selection  frem  the  Letters  of  Sir  Timothy  Hutton,  Ent.,  his 
Son,  and  Matthew  Hutton,  Esq.,  his  Grandson. 

The  Durham  Household  Book ;  or,  the  Accounts  of  the  Bursar  of 
the  Monastery  of  Durham  from  1530  to  1534. 

Libellus  de  Vita  et  Miraculis  S.  Godrict,  Heremitse  de  Finchale, 
auctore  Reginaldo  Monacho  Dunelmensi. 

Depositions  respecting  the  Rebellion  of  1569,  Witchcraft,  and  other 
Ecclesiastical  Proceedings,  from  the  Court  of  Durham,  extending 
from  1311  to  the  Reign  of  Elizabeth. 

The  Lijimctions  and  other  Ecclesiastical  Proceedings  of  Richard 
Barnes,  Bishop  of  Durham  (1577-1587),  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  Raine. 

Several  other  interesting  works  are  now  prepared, 
and  will  shortly  be  given  to  the  public. 

DURHAM  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE. 

The  library  of  this  institution  was  established  in  Sad- 
ler-street, May,  1825.  The  building  in  Gilesgate,  now 
occupied  by  the  members,  was  recently  erected  for  the 
purposes  of  the  society  at  a  cost,  including  the  site,  ot 
£760.  A  news  room  was  added  to  the  new  building, 
which  is  supplied  with  the  leading  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers,  and  the  most  popular  of  the  monthly  peri- 
odicals ;  there  is  also  a  drawing  class,  attended  by  about 
30  pupils.  There  are  270  members,  110  of  whom  are 
minors.  The  annual  subscription  to  the  library  is 
8s.  6d.,  minors  4s.  6d.;   to  the  library  and  news  room 


12b.,  minors  Ss.  The  news  room  is  open  daily,  and  the 
library  on  the  evenings  of  Monday  and  Thursday,  from 
half-past  seven  to  nine  o'clock.  The  income  of  the  in- 
stitution for  the  year  1850  was  £159,  the  expenses  £139, 
leaving  a  balance  on  hand  of  £20 ;  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  institution  the  committee,  it  appears,  have 
never  sanctioned  an  expenditure  beyond  the  amount  of 
income,  so  that  at  the  termination  of  the  financial  year, 
there  has  always  been  a  balance  in  the  hands  of  the 
treasurer.  The  library  comprises  an  extensive  collec- 
tion of  works  in  the  varioiis  departments  of  literature, 
fine  arts,  belles  lettres,  science,  &c.,  many  of  which  have 
been  presented  by  J.  R.  Fenwick,  Esq.,  and  G.  E,  Shep- 
perdson,  Esq.,  both  of  whom  are  munificent  patrons  to 
the  institution.  Mr.  J.  Duncan  is  secretary,  whose  ser- 
vices, as  well  as  those  of  the  other  oj£cers,  is  gratuitous. 

DURHAM  ATHEN^UM. 

The  members  of  this  recently  formed  literary  associ- 
ation at  present  occupy  premises  in  Claypath,  but  have 
entered  into  arrangements  for  more  eligible  rooms  con- 
nected with  the  New  Markets  and  the  New  Town  Hall. 
A  library  and  news  room  appertain  to  the  institution; 
and  during  the  winter  months  lectures  on  philosophical, 
scientific,  and  literary  subjects  are  given  by  various 
professors  of  the  university.  Literary  re-unions  are 
also  occasionally  held.  The  expenses  of  the  institution 
are  defrayed  by  annual  subscriptions  from  its  members, 
and  amounted  in  1850  to  £130. 

President— Wm.  S.  Gilly,  D.D. 

Vice-Presidents — DrTownsend,  Prof.  Chevallier,&c. 

AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Durham  County  Agricultural  Society  has  been 
established  many  years,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting 
emulation  in  the  breed  of  horses,  cattle,  &c.,  and  to 
encourage  improved  methods  of  cultivation.  At  the 
general  meeting  for  the  year  1851,  held  at  Durham  on 
Monday,  the  31st  March,  the  Hon.  Hamilton  Russell 
was  elected  president,  and  the  secretary,  Mr.  G.  Smith, 
stated  that  the  society  was  in  a  very  prosperous  condi- 
tion— ^that  they  were  not  only  able  to  pay  all  their 
liabilities,  but  had  a  considerable  surpliis  on  hand,  with 
an  increasing  addition  to  the  list  of  members.  The 
tenth  annual  show  was  held  at  Stockton,  July  30,  1851, 
when  the  usual  prizes  were  adjudged  to  the  various 
successfrd  competitors.  The  admirable  display  of  cattle 
on  the  occasion  continued  to  testify  to  the  advantages 
resulting  from  a  society  of  this  character  in  an  agricul- 
tural county. 
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In  addition  to  those  already  enumerated,  various 
other  retigiaus  and  benevolent  societies,  of  a  minor 
character,  exist  in  Durham.  There  are  also  botanical, 
floral,  and  horticultural  societies,  building  societies,  a 
freehold  land  society,  harmonic  society,  &c.,  &c. 

BANKING  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Messrs.  Backhouse  &  Co. — The  private  banking 
firm  of  Messrs.  Backhouse  has  been  carried  on  in  the 
city  of  Durham  for  nearly  40  years.  Their  head  office 
is  at  Darlington,  and  was  established  in  1774;  they 
issue  their  own  notes,  which  by  Peel's  Act  is  limited  to 
iC86,212.  The  establishment  has  long  had  the  entire 
confidence  of  the  public,  and  is  much  resorted  to  by 
depositors  throughout  the  district. — London  agent, 
Messrs.  Barclay  &  Co. 

The  Northumberland  and  Durham  District 
Banking  Co.  have  a  branch  office  in  this  city.  The 
head  office  is  in  Grey-street,  Newcastle.  They  issue 
the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  draw  upon 
Messrs.  Barclay  &  Co.  and  Messrs.  Glynn  &  Co.,  Lon- 
don. It  is  a  joint  stock  banking  company,  with  a  paid 
up  capital  of  £600,000,  divided  into  shares  of  £10  each. 

Savings'  Bank. — The  Durham  Savings'  Bank  is 
held  in  the  Town  Hall,  and  is  open  every  Saturday 
afternoon  from  two  to  three  o'clock.  Mr.  Percival 
Forster  is  the  actuary  and  treasurer.  The  following 
particulars,  taken  from  the  trustees'  statement  of  ac- 
counts up  to  Nov.  1860,  may  not  be  uninteresting : — 

ThebalancedueNoY.  20, 1850,  brought  forward  £28,879  16    3 

JVo.  of  Total  amotmi 

depotUort,  ofeachclatt. 

353,  whose  respectiTe  balances  on  Nov. 
20, 1850  (including  interest),  did 
not  exceed  £20  each £2,813  12    0 

229,  Do.,  were  above  £20,  and  not  ex- 
ceeding £50  each      7,077  11    4 

126,  Do.,  were  above  £50,  and  not  ex- 
ceeding £100  each     8,981    8  11 

35,  Do.,  were  above  £100,  and  not  ex- 
ceeding £150  each     4,156    7    0 

23,  Do.,  were  above  £150,  and  not  ex- 
ceeding £200  each     3,879    3    6 


766,  Total  number  of  depositors. 
12  Friendly  societies    . .     . . 


£26,908    2    9 
1,176  18  10 


Total  balances 28,085    1    7 

Balance  standing  upon  the  Surplus 

Fund  at  Nov.  20, 1850,  as  above       755    7    2 


28,840    8    9 


778  Total  number  of  accounts. 

SurplusaccruedwithintheyearendingKov.  20, 1850     39    7  6 

Surplus  already  discharged      766    7  2 

Total £794  14  8 


CITY  OF  DURHAM  GAS  COMPANY. 

The  city  of  Durham  was  first  lighted  with  gas  in  the 
year  18S4.  The  apparatus  and  entire  works  were  the 
property  of  Mr.  West.  In  1845,  a  joint  stock  company 
was  projected,  with  a  capital  of  £10,000,  in  2000  shares 
of  £5  each ;  the  project  was  favourably  received  by  the 
public,  and  soon  afterwards  the  promoters  entered  into 
an  arrangement  with  Mr.  West  for  the  purchase  of  his 
works.  By  the  agreement  possession  of  the  property 
was  to  be  given  on  the  1st  of  January,  1846,  since 
which  time  the  new  company  has  continued  to  supply 
the  town  with  gas.  The  company  has  not  an  act  of 
incorporation,  but  is  formed  under  the  Joint  Stock 
Companys'  Registration  Act,  and  the  shareholders' 
liabilities  are  unlimited. 

The  capital  of  the  City  of  Durham  Gas  Company 
is  now  £11,500;  the  amount  of  dividend  declared  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  shareholders,  held  in  March, 
1851,  was  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent.,  averaging  from 
the  commencement  a  dividend  of  7J  per  cent.  There 
are  from  170  to  180  street  lamps  in  Durham,  of 
which  the  whole  are  lighted  during  the  nine  winter 
months  from  sun  set  to  sun  rise ;  in  summer  from  the 
1st  of  May  to  the  1st  of  August,  about  15  lamps  only 
are  lighted.  The  company  provide,  maintain,  and  light 
the  lamps,  and  are  paid  by  the  town  £1  9s.  3d.,  per 
annum  on  each  lamp,  which  amounts  to  about  2s.  6d. 
per  1000  cubic  feet  of  gas ;  the  charge  to  private  con- 
sumers is  on  a  scale,  according  to  quantity,  varying 
from  Ss.  to  4s.  per  1000  cubic  feet.  The  office  of  the 
company  is  24,  Market-place. — Secretary,  Mr.  Blackett. 

DURHAM  WATER  COMPANY. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Durham,  notwithstand- 
ing the  numerous  delightfrd  springs  in  the  vicinity, 
were  long  subject  to  great  inconvenience  from  the  want 
of  an  adequate  supply  of  water.  Many  of  the  wells  and 
pumps  were  completely  dry  in  summer ;  the  river  water 
could  only  be  used  for  purposes  of  washing,  and  as  in 
most  cases  it  was  to  carry  to  some  distance,  the  time 
and  expense  of  providing  it  was  considerable.  To  meet 
this  public  inconvenience,  a  joint  stock  company  was 
projected;  the  requisite  amount  of  capital  was  soon 
subscribed,  and  in  April  1847,  in  accordance  with  the 
Joint  Stock  Companys'  Registration  Act,  the  company 
was  completely  registered.  The  capital,  £14,000,  with 
power  to  increase  it  to  £20,000,  is  divided  into  shares 
of  £5  each.  The  company  is  not  incorporated,  and  the 
liability  of  its  proprietory  is  unlimited. 

Mr.  Hawkesley,  of  Nottingham,  supplied  designs  for 
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the  erection  of  the  works,  and  by  the  1st  May,  1849, 
the  undertaJdng  was  completed,  the  directors  of  the 
company  being  enabled,  during  that  month,  to  ajSFord 
an  abundant  supply  of  water  to  the  inhabitants.  The 
water  is  pumped  from  the  Wear  above  Shincliffe-bridge, 
one  mile  above  the  city.  It  is  first  lifted  into  filtering 
beds,  and  thence  flows  into  a  tank,  whence  it  is  forced 
by  the  same  steam-engine  of  35  to  40  horse  power  along 
a  9-inch  main,  700  yards  long,  with  a  lift  of  220  feet 
from  the  river,  into  the  service  reservoir  at  Mountjoy. 
The  reservoir  contains  about  80,000  cubic  feet  or  500,000 
gallons,  and  is  220  feet  above  the  lowest  part  of  the  city, 
and  40  feet  above  the  highest.  This  with  an  allowance 
of  2  cubic  feet  each  by  the  day  upon  15,000  inhabitants, 
will  contain  above  two  days'  supply.  One  11 -inch  main 
runs  by  Hallgarth-strcet,  as  far  as  Elvet-bridge,  be- 
yond which  the  pipes  vary  from  6  inches  down  to  2^ 
inches  diameter.  A  rider  pipe  of  4  inches  is  placed 
upon  the  great  main,  to  break  the  force  of  the  lateral 
house  supply.  There  are  fire-plugs  at  every  hundred 
yards,  and  the  whole  was  completed  for  £12,000. 

During  the  past  year  the  company  have  been  improv- 
ing and  extending  their  works ;  mains  have  been  laid 
through  the  village  of  Shincliffe  to  Shincliffe  colliery ; 
they  have  also  been  placed  in  Paradise-lane,  Freeman's- 
place,  Sidegate,  to  the  Sand's-house,  Chapel-passage 
(Old  Elvet),  and  the  Hallgarth.  The  directors  in  their 
report  to  the  shareholders  at  the  annual  meeting  held 
April  3,  1851,  state,  that  "  it  may  now  be  considered, 
with  some  trifling  exceptions,  that  the  whole  of  the  in- 
habitants are  enabled,  if  they  think  proper,  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  advantages  afibrded  by  the  works  of 
the  company — an  object  which  your  directors  have 
steadily  kept  in  view  since  its  formation.  It  has  been 
a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  your  directors  to  find 
that  the  water  of  the  river  Wear,  when  purified  by 
effective  filtration,  has  ftiUy  borne  out  the  expectations 
they  were  induced  (by  the  analysis  of  professor  John- 
stone) to  form  of  its  superior  qualities  and  general  use- 
fulness— and  your  directors  have  great  pleasure  in  con- 
gratulating the  shareholders  on  the  universal  satisfaction 
the  water  has  given  to  the  whole  of  the  consumers." 


♦  From  existing  fragments,  it  appears  that  there  was  a  paper  called 
"The  Durham  Courant"  printed  in  1735.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  published  by  Patrick  Sanderson,  bookseller,  in  whose  name  ap- 
peared, in  1767,  an  account  of  Durham,  compiled  by  Christopher 
Hunter,  M.D.,  and  containing  Davies'  Rites  and  Monujnents. 

f  John  Ambkose  Williams. — As  the  name  of  John  Ambrose  Wil- 
liams was  at  one  time  celebrated  in  the  north  of  England,  and,  indeed, 
throughout  tlie  country  generally,  a  few  particulars  respecting  him 
may  not  be  uninteresting.  He  was  a  native  of  Bristol,  but  in  early 
life  became  connected  with  a  portion  of  the  London  Press,  particularly 


The  rates  charged  to  the  pubUc  for  a  supply  of  water 
are  on  the  most  moderate  scale :  for  houses  of  the  lowest 
class  Id.  per  week ;  houses  of  £5  per  amiiiTin  Is.  9d.  per 
quarter ;  and  for  large  houses  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent, 
on  the  amount  of  rental.  The  supply  of  water  is  con- 
stant, the  number  of  tenents  or  consumers  have  in- 
creased within  the  last  year  from  1000  to  1800,  pro- 
ducing a  yearly  rental  of  £1,300.  The  dividend  de- 
clared to  the  shareholders  at  the  last  annual  meeting, 
was  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,,  with  prospects  of  gradual 
increase.  The  office  of  the  company  is  on  Elvet-bridge — 
Secretary y  Mr.  W.  Hutchinson. 

NEWSPAPERS. 

The  Durham  Advertiser. — There  are  two  news- 
papers published  in  the  city  of  Durham,  "  The  Durham 
Advertiser,"  and  "The  Durham  Chronicle,"  both  of 
which  appear  every  Friday  morning.  The  Adver- 
tiser was  the  first  newspaper  regularly  published  in 
the  city,*  though  not  the  first  that  appeared  in  the 
county  of  Durham.  In  1772,  there  was  commenced  at 
Darlington  a  newspaper,  entitled  the  Darlington  Mer- 
cury y  or  Durham  Advertiser  ;  it  was  pubUshed  weekly, 
of  a  large  4to.  size,  price  two-pence  half-penny,  but  was 
discontinued  in  1773.  The  late  Mr.  Francis  Humble 
commenced  the  "  Durham  Advertiser"  at  a  time,  as  the 
present  proprietors  in  a  recent  address  to  the  public 
correctly  state,  when  there  was  no  other  organ  of  public 
opinion  in  existence  between  the  town  of  Newcastle  and 
the  archiepiscopal  city  of  York.  The  first  number  ap- 
peared on  the  10th  Sept.,  1814.  From  its  commence- 
ment it  has  been  a  steady  and  consistent  supporter  of 
church  and  state,  and  is,  what  is  now  understood  by 
the  term — a  liberal  conservative.  Shortly  after  the  de- 
cease of  Mr.  Humble,  the  property  was  ptirchased  by 
Messrs.  Duncan,  by  whom  it  is  now  conducted.  The 
printing  and  publishing  office  is  at  47,  Sadler-Street. 

The  Durham  Chronicle. — The  first  number  of  the 
Chronicle  appeared  on  the  1st  Jan.,  1820.  It  was 
established  by  Mr.  John  Ambrose  Williams,t  under 
the  auspices  of  John  George  Lambton,   Esq.,   M.P., 

afterwards  Earl  of  Durham ;  it  was  subsequently  carried 

>( — 

the  Independent  Whig,  a  paper  difitinguished  for  the  boldness  of  its 
political  opinions.  He  afterwards  started  an  imstamped  periodical 
in  what  was  somewhat  affectedly  called  the  Modem  Athens,  entitled 
the  Edinburgh  Reflector,  partly  of  a  political  and  partly  of  a  literary 
character.  It  was  supported  by  many  of  the  most  eminent  whigs 
and  liberals  of  the  Scottish  capital ;  and,  though  promising  to  be 
extensively  popular,  was  relinquished,  we  believe,  for  want  of  ade- 
quate funds.  Among  its  supporters  were  the  late  Earl  of  Durham, 
and  the  late  Lord  Jeffrey,  then  editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  Mr. 
Williams   was  mainly  instrumental  in  founding  the  Durham  Me- 
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on  by  Mr.  John  Hardinge  Veitch,  and  is  now  printed 
and  published  for  the  proprietor,  by  Mr.  Wm.  Law 
Bobertson.  The  Chronicle  steadily  continues  on  the 
liberal  side  of  politics,  and  is  conducted  with  much 
ability,  spirit,  and  independence.  The  publishing  ofBice 
is  in  Sadler-street. 

FREE  MASONS'  LODGE. 

The  foundation  stone  of  the  Granby  Lodge  of  Free 
and  Accepted  Masons  was  laid  on  the  east  side  of  Old 
Elvet,  Oct.  25,  1810;  and  a  plate  deposited  in  the 
foundation  stone  was  inscribed,  **  The  first  stone  of  the 
Granby  Lodge  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  was  laid 
on  the  25th  October,  in  the  5l8t  year  of  the  reign  of 
George  III.,  a.  d.  1810.  Sir  Ra.  Milbank,  Bart,  M.P., 
P.G.M.;  Alexander  Logan,  Esq.,  D.P.M.;  Thomas 
Hardy,  P.S.G.W.;  John  Bulmer,  P.J.G.W.;  Chris- 
topher Ebdon,  G.A.;  Thomas  Richardson,  builder." 
It  is  a  small  but  neat  and  substantial  brick  building. 

THE  THEATRE. 

The  Theatre,  erected  by  public  subscription,  is  situ- 
ated in  SadlerHstreet.  The  foundation  stone  was  laid 
July,  6,  1791,  with  masonic  honours.  It  was  opened 
for  public  performance  March  12,  1792.  Mr.  Cawdell 
was  the  first  manager,  and  has  been  followed  in  succes- 
sion by  Stephen  Kemble,  Esq.,  Messrs.  Anderson  and 
Faulkner,  Mr.  Bland,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Messrs.  Beverley 
and  Roxby,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Benson.  The  building  is 
commodious,  and  capable  of  containing  an  audience 
whose  charge  for  admission  will  amount  to  above  £50. 

THE  RACE  COURSE. 

The  Durham  Race  Ground  adjoins  the  suburb  of 
Old  Elvet,  and  is  a  suitable  piece  of  level  pasturage, 
affording,  at  the  same  time,  convenient  situations  from 
-which  the  public  can  command  a  full  view  of  the  races ; 
the  picturesque  beauty  also  of  the  surrounding  scenery 
equals,  if  not  surpasses,  any  other  course  in  the  king- 
dom.    Though  the  amusement  of  horse-racing  appears 

chanics'  Institute,  and  convened  the  first  preliminary  meeting  for  the 
purpose  on  his  own  responsibilitj.  Shortly  after  the  establishment 
of  the  ChranieUf  some  severe  remarks  were  made  upon  the  clergy  by 
Mr.  Williams,  in  consequence  of  the  bells  of  the  cathedral  and  the 
other  churches  in  the  city  not  tolling  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of 
Queen  Caroline.  The  result  was,  Mr.  Scarlett  was  instructed  to 
apply  to  the  court  of  king's  bench,  for  a  criminal  information  against 
Mr.  WiUiams  for  a  libel  on  the  clergy.  A  rule  nin  was  granted, 
argued,  and  eventually  the  trial  came  on  at  Durham.  Independently 
of  other  circumstances,  this  trial  would  be  memorable  on  account  of 
its  having  afforded  Mr.  Brougham,  who,  along  with  Mr.  Alderson, 
was  the  defendant's  eooncil,  an  opportunity  of  making  the  most  splen- 
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to  have  been  encouraged  at  Durham  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Charles  II.,  yet  they  are  seldom  resorted  to  by 
the  leading  sportsmen  of  the  day.  The  races  are  held 
about  the  first  week  in  May,  annually.  Mr.  Wetherell 
is  clerk  of  the  course. 

SUBSCRIPTION  LIBRARY  &  NEWS  ROOM. 

A  Subscription  Library  was  established  in  1802,  in  a 
building  erected  for  the  purpose  on  the  site  of  the  old 
gaol,  Sadler-street.  The  library  consists  of  about  5000 
volumes  on  historical,  philosophical,  and  scientific  sub- 
jects. There  are  90  members.  Subscription  £1  Is. 
per  annum.  Mr.  C.  Reed,  librarian. — The  Subscription 
News  Room  is  held  in  a  portion  of  the  same  building, 
and  is  confined  exclusively  to  gentlemen  and  members 
of  the  learned  professions.  There  are  40  members — 
subscription,  one  guinea  per  annum. 

ASSEMBLY  ROOMS. 

The  Assembly  Rooms  ore  situated  in  the  North 
Bailey,  but  since  the  erection  of  the  New  Town-hall 
they  are  less  in  request  than  on  former  occasions. 

EXHIBITION  AND  SALE  ROOMS. 

The  public  Exhibition  and  Sale  Rooms  are  conveni- 
ently situated  in  Sadler-street,  and  are  well  adapted  for 
public  purposes.  The  Exhibition  Room  with  music 
gallery  is  lofty  and  well  lighted ;  it  is  between  sixty 
and  seventy  feet  in  length,  about  thirty  in  breadth, 
and  of  easy  access. 


THE  CITY  CORPORATION. 

The  history  of  the  early  government  of  the  city  has 
already  been  treated  of  at  considerable  length — see  pages 
213  to  217.  The  charter  of  Bishop  Matthew  granted 
in  1602,  previously  referred  to,  constituted  the  bur- 
gesses and  inhabitants  a  body  politic  and  corporate, 
consisting  of  a  mayor,  twelve  aldermen  and  commonalty, 
with  divers  privileges,  liberties,  and  free  customs,  with 


did  sample  of  forensic  eloquence  ever  displayed  by  him,  or,  perhapsi 
by  any  other  advocate  at  the  bar.  The  jnry  gave  a  doubtful  verdict, 
and  not  long  afterwards  Mr.  Williams  disposed  of  his  property  and 
retired  from  Durham.  Mr.  Williams  was  auth<Nr  of  a  volume  of 
juvenile  poems  under  the  title  of  •'  Metrical  Essays,"  but  which  met 
with  a  favourable  reception  from  the  reviewers.  He  also  wrote  a 
**  Memoir  of  John  Phillip  Kemble"  (embellished  with  two  admirable 
likenesses  of  that  distinguished  actor  in  the  characters  of  Coriolanui 
and  Penruddock),  and  has  contributed  a  vast  number  of  fugitive  pieces 
to  the  various  leading  literary  and  political  periodicals  of  the  day. 
Mr.  Williams  is  still  living  in  the  metropolis,  though,  of  course,  now 
advanced  in  years. 
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powers  to  make  laws  and  regulations  for  the  better 

government  of  the  city.      Under  this  instrument  the 

corporation  thus  constituted  continued  to  exercise  their 

power  until  1678 ;  and  during  the  period  the  following 

citizens  occupied  the  civic  chair : — 

Mayors  of  Durham. — ^Hugb.  "Wright,  app.  by  Bishop  Matthew, 
Sept.  21,  1602 ;  James  Farrales,  elected  Oct.  4,  1602 ;  Edward  Wan- 
les,  1603 ;  Thomas  Pearson,  1604 ;  William  Hall,  1605 ;  Robert  Suer- 
ties,  1606 ;  Hugh  Hutchinson,  1607 ;  John  Pattinson,  1608 ;  Edward 
Wanles,  1609;  Hugh  Wright,  1610;  William  HaU,  1611  (caUed  to 
account);  George  Walton,  1617;  William  HaU,  1618-19;  Timothy 
Comyn,  1620  (in  his  mayoralty,  a  petition  was  presented  for  the  city 
sending  two  burgesses  to  parliament) ;  Nicholas  Whitfield,  1621 ; 
William  HaH,  1622;  Hugh  Wright,  1623;  John  Heighington,  1625; 
John  Lambtoune,  1626  (an  entry  is  made  in  the  corporation  books  of 
this  year,  that  a  large  silver  seal  was  given  to  the  corporation  in  1606, 
by  Matthew  Pattisonne,  the  son  of  a  burgess) ;  William  PhiHpson, 
1627  ;  John  Pattison,  1628  ;  Richard  Whitfield  occ.  Oct.  27  and  Dec. 
18,  1628 ;  John  Heighington,  1629 ;  Nicholas  Whitfield  (died  soon 
after),  1630 ;  William  HaU  succ.  Whitfield,  and  1631 ;  Hugh  Wright, 
1632 ;  Hugh  Walton,  1633-4 ;  Ralph  Allison  occ.  Jan.  19, 1635 ;  John 
Heighington,  1636-7 ;  Thomas  Cook,  1638 ;  Thomas  Mann,  1639 ; 
Hugh  Walton,  1639-40 ;  Christopher  Cookson,  1641 ;  Ralph  Allison, 
1642 ;  John  HaU,  1644-46 ;  John  Airson,  1648-9  ;  John  Hall,  1650-1 ; 
John  Walton,  1652 ;  Anthony  Dale,  1653 ;  John  Airson,  1654 ;  An- 
thony  Bayles,  1655;  John  Hall  occ.  Oct.  10,  1656;  Henry  Rowell 
occ.  Dec.  1656;  Anthony  Smith,  1657;  Richard  Lee,  1658;  —  Rowell, 
1659;  Anthony  Dale,  1660;  Stephen  Thompson,  1662;  Matthew 
Bailes,  1663;  John  Stokeld,  1665;  Thomas  Mascall,  1666;  Henry 
Wanles,  1667 ;  George  Hodgson,  1671 ;  Stephen  Thompson,  1673 ; 
John  HaU,  1674 ;  John  Moreland,  1676 ;  Thomas  Stokeld,  1677;  WU- 
Uam  Blakiston,  1678 ;  Cuthbert  Hutchinson,  1679  ;  John  Duck,  1680; 
John  Hutchinson,  1681-83 ;  Marmaduke  Allison,  1684-5 ;  Robt.  Dela- 
Yal,  1686-88;  Geo.  Morland,  1690;  Wm.  Greveson,  1691;  Wheatley 
Dobson,  1692-3;  Wm.  Hodgson,  1694;  John  Gordon,  1695;  Wheatley 
Dobson,  1696-7;  Cuthbert  Hutchinson,  1698;  Edw.  Fairless,  1699;  An- 
thony Hall,  1700;  Geo.  Tweddle,  1701 ;  Cuthbert  Hutchinson,  1702; 
Edw.  Fairless,  1703 ;  Ralph  Paxton,  1704 ;  Anthony  HaU,  1705^;  Ralph 
Paxton,  1706 ;  John  Gray,  1707 ;  Rich.  MascaU,  1708 ;  Ralph  Bain- 
bridge,  1709  ;  Anthony  HaU,  1710 ;  Francis  Comforth,  1711 ;  Michael 
Brabin,  1712 ;  Richard  MascaU,  1713 ;  John  Hutchinson,  1714 ;  John 
Grey,  1715;  Francis  Comforth,  1716;  Ralph  Bainbridge,  1717; 
Michael  Brabin,  1718 ;  Robert  Smith,  1719 ;  GUes  Rain,  1720 ;  Henry 
Forster,  1721 ;  John  Gray,  1722 ;  Francis  Comforth,  1723 ;  Ralph 
Bainbridge,  1724;  Michael  Brabin,  1725;  Robert  Smith,  1726;  GUes 
Rain,  1727 ;  Henry  Forster,  1728 ;  Robert  Wharton,  1729 ;  George 
Dale,  1730 ;  John  Lamb,  1731 ;  George  Bowes,  1732 ;  Robert  Smith, 
1733;  Henry  Forster,  1734;  John  Gray,  1735;  Robert  Wharton,  1736; 
George  Dale,  1737 ;  George  Bowes,  1738 ;  John  Aisley,  1739 ;  Cuth- 
bert Bainbridge,  1740 ;  Thomas  Dunn,  1741 ;  WUliam  Forster,  1742 ; 
Thomas  Bainbridge,  1743;  HUton  Shaw,  1744;  Thomas  Homsby, 
1745 ;    Cuthbert  Bainbridge,  1746 ;  Thomas  Dunn,  1747 ;   WUliam 

*  At  a  meeting  of  some  of  the  aldermen  and  council,  Nov.  2,  1761, 
the  town -clerk,  by  their  order,  in  an  arbitrary  and  hasty  manner,  did 
caU  over  the  names  of  264  persons,  or  thereabouts,  Uving  in  different 
counties,  in  order  to  be  admitted  freemen  of  the  city,  though  no  way 
entitled  thereto ;  several  wardens  of  different  companies,  and  freemen, 
then  and  there  objecting  and  protesting  against  the  same,  but  no  notice 
was  taken  of  such  objections  and  protests. 

t  Major  Chipchase. — Died,  at  the  barracks,  Wiudsor,  October  21, 
1848,  in  his  62nd  year,  brevet  major  John  Chipchase,  last  surviving 


Forster,  1748;  Thomas  Bainbridge,  1749;  Thomas  HomAiy,  1750; 
Joseph  Grey,  1751 ;  Sir  Robert  Eden,  Bart.,  1752 ;  George  Bowes. 
1753 ;  John  Richardson,  1754 ;  Earl  of  Darlington,  1755 ;  John  Lamb, 
1756 ;  Lord  Barnard,  1757 ;  Cuthbert  Smith,  1758 ;  Cuthbert  Bain- 
bridge, 1759 ;  Richard  Wharton,  1760 ;  John  Drake  Bainbridge,  1761 ; 
Thomas  Homsby,  1762;  Joseph  Gray,  1763;  John  Hopper,  1764; 
Ralph  Bovreer,  1765;  John  Lamb,  1766;  John  Drake  Bainbridge, 
1767 ;  Thomas  Homsby,  1768 ;  John  Lamb,  1769 ;  John  Drake  Bain- 
bridge, 1770. 

From  the  various  disputes  arising  in  the  corporate 
body  previous  to  1770,*  the  requisite  number  of  mem- 
bers could  not  be  obtained  to  carry  into  execution  the 
several  powers  of  the  charter.  The  charter  thus  became 
obsolete,  and  the  city  in  consequence  was  again  placed 
under  the  government  of  bailiffs.  A  petition  was  pre- 
sented to  Bishop  Trevor,  for  new  powers,  but  that 
prelate  dying  soon  afterwards,  the  application  was  re- 
newed to  his  successor.  Bishop  Egerton.  In  1780 
Egerton  granted  his  charter,  in  which  the  defects  of 
those  previously  obtained  were  remedied,  and  the  power 
and  privileges  of  the  corporation  and  citizens  confirmed. 
Under  the  provisions  of  this  instrument  until  the  pas- 
sing of  the  municipal  reform  bill,  the  city  continued  to 
be  governed,  the  following  being  the  succession  of 
mayors  during  the  period : 

John  Drake  Bainbridge,  appointed  by  charter,  Oct.  2,  1780 ;  Ralph 
Bowser,  elected  Oct.  1,  1781 ;  Richard  Shuttleworth,  1782 ;  William 
Kirton,  1783;  Thomas  Dunn,  1784;  John  Starforth,  1785;  Christo- 
pher Hopper,  1786;  John  Potts,  1787;  John  James,  1788;  George 
Finch,  1789;  Thomas  Chipchase,  1790;  Wm.  Shields,  1791 ;  Gilbert 
Starforth,  1792;  Thomas  Austin,  1793;  John  Drake  Bainbridge,  1794; 
William  Kirton,  1795 ;  John  Starforth,  1796 ;  John  Hutchinson,  1797; 
Christopher  Hopper,  1798,  refusing  to  accept  the  office,  was  fined  ten 
guineas,  and  on  the  day  following  John  Potts  was  elected;  John 
James,  1799 ;  George  Finch,  1800 ;  Martin  Dunn,  1801 ;  Thos.  Chip- 
chase, the  younger,  1802 ;  Thos.  Chipchase,  1803 ;  John  Dixon,  1804; 
William  Shields,  1805 ;  Thomas  Austin,  1806 ;  Thomas  Dunn,  1807 ; 
John  Hutchinson,  1808 ;  Martin  Dunn,  1809 ;  Thos.  Wilkinson,  1810; 
Thomas  Chipchase,  the  younger,  1811 ;  John  Dixon,  1812;  Thomas 
Dunn,  1813;  Thos.  Wilkinson,  1814;  Rev.  Edward  Davidson,  1815; 
Thos.  Austin,  1816 ;  John  Hutchinson,  1817 ;  Edward  Shippardson, 
1818 ;  Richard  Kirton,  1819 ;  Robert  Waugh,  1820 ;  Thos.  Chipchase, 
the  younger,  1821 ;  John  Wetherall  Hays,  1822 ;  Ralph  Hutchinson 
1823 ;  William  Shields,  the  younger,  1824 ;  John  Hutchinson,  1825 
William  Stoker,  1826 ;  Robert  Oyington,  1827 ;  Robt.  Robson,  1828 
John  Wolfe,  1829;  Thomas  Chipchase,t  1830;  John  Dixon,  1831 
John  Hall,  1832 ;  James  Young,  1833 ;  Geo.  Robson,  1834 ;  Thom&s 
Greenwell,  1835. 

son  of  the  late  Thomas  Chipchase,  £sq.,  the  elder,  of  the  city  of  Dur- 
ham. The  deceased  gallant  officer  was  buried  with  military  honours, 
at  Windsor,  on  Tuesday  the  24th,  the  colonel  in  command  and  a 
brother  officer  bearing  the  pall.  The  Grenadiers  and  Life  Guards, 
stationed  at  the  barracks  there,  accompanied  the  body  to  the  grave. 
Major  Chipchase  was  formerly  one  of  the  noble  commander-in-chiefs 
confidential  officers,  and  throughout  his  carreer  was  actively  employed. 
At  the  seige  and  capture  of  the  ports  of  Salamanca,  the  deceased  ren- 
dered most  important  services,  and  was  severely  wounded. 
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The  commissioners  appointed  by  parliament^  for  insti- 
tuting an  enquiry  respecting  the  various  municipal 
corporations,  held  their  sitting  in  the  Town-hall  of 
Durham,  Nov.  12,  1833,  when  the  following  evidence 
was  given  by  the  town-clerk : — The  freemen  are  created 
by  patrimony  and  servitude.  All  the  sons  of  mercers 
and  drapers  are  free,  but  only  the  eldest  son  of  a 
freeman  of  the  other  companies  is  free  by  patrimony ; 
it  does  not  signify  where  they  were  bom.  Seven  years' 
servitude  to  a  freeman  of  any  one  of  the  companies 
entitles  a  person  to  his  freedom  of  the  city.  The  privi- 
leges of  a  freeman  consist  in  voting  at  elections  for 
representatives ;  toll  free ;  rent  of  a  farm  let  for  £200 
per  annum,  which  yields  about  4s.  every  half  year,  to 
each  resident  freeman. — The  mayor  of  Durham  has  no 
salary,  house,  or  other  privilege ;  his  fees  of  office,  on 
an  average,  will  not  amount  to  more  than  thirty  shillings 
per  ftT>TmTn  :  his  chief  business  is  to  manage  the  markets 
and  charities :  the  office  is  merely  honorary. — ^The  town- 
clerk  has  a  salary  of  two  guineas  per  annum  from  the 
corporation ;  he  is  paid  for  the  business  he  transacts  for 
the  city,  which  may  amount  upon  an  average  to  £40  or 
£50  per  n^nTinni ;  his  fees  for  swearing  in  freemen  will 
amount  to  about  40s.  per  annum. — The  recorder  has  a 
salary  of  £4  4s.  per  annum. — ^The  two  Serjeants  at  mace, 
for  attending  meetings,  making  proclamations,  &c., 
have  a  salary  of  £2  each  per  annum,  besides  stallage, 
or  small  tolls,  usually  amounting  to  about  £6  per  annum 
eacli ;  they  also  get  annually  a  livery,  including  hat, 
shoes,  stockings,  &c. — The  Commissioners  under  the 
Durham  Paving  Act  have  a  right  to  erect  toll-bars  and 
take  tolls ;  they  are  in  debt  to  the  amount  of  £10,000. 
— The  whole  of  the  resources,  after  deducting  the 
bishop's  £20,  which  the  corporation  of  Durham  have 
at  their  disposal,  is  £168!  which  has  hitherto  been 
spent  in  tavern  and  other  trifling  expenses.  The 
mayor's  expenses  for  the  last  year  amounted  to  £225. 

The  enquiry  into  the  various  corporations  throughout 
England  and  Wales  having  terminated,  and  the  report 
of  the  commissioners  thereon  presented  to  parliament, 
a  municipal  reform  bill  was  introduced  into  the  house, 
and  during  the  session  of  1835  the  measure  became  law. 
The  appointment  of  town  councillors  under  the  new 
act  took  place  in  the  month  of  Dec.  in  the  same  year. 
Considerable  interest  was  excited  throughout  the  city 
on  the  day  of  election,  but  there  was  no  canvassing  for 
municipal  honours.  The  polling  took  place  before  the 
mayor  and  town-clerk,  when  the  following  persons  were 
chosen  as  the  first  town  council  under  the  municipal 
reform  act  for  the  city  of  Durham : 


South  Ward, — Thomas  Greenwell,  Edward  Ship- 
perdson,  John  Trotter,  John  Burrell,  Robert  Robson, 
and  George  Appleby. 

North  Ward — ^John  Marshall,  Robert  Ovington, 
Robert  Hoggett,  R.  Staffi)rd,  George  Harle,  and  John 
Bramwell. 

St.  Nicholas'  Warden.  Marshall,  G.  Robson,  W. 
Rippon,  John  Henderson,  William  Darling,  and  Wil- 
liam Greene. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  afterwards  elected 
aldermen  of  the  corporation : — Messrs.  J.  Burrell,  Dr. 
Trotter,  J.  Bramwell,  Robt.  Robson,  H.  Marshall,  and 
A.  W.  Hutchinson ;  and  on  the  1st  Jan.,  1836,  Thomas 
Greenwell,  Esq.,  was  elected  mayor. 

The  government  of  the  city  is  thus  vested  in  the  cor- 
poration, composed  of  6  aldermen  and  18  councillors,  24 
in  aU,  out  of  whom  the  mayor  is  annually  elected.  The 
corporation  revenues  are  slender ;  they  are  derived  from 
the  market  tolls,  held  by  lease  under  the  bishop  for 
three  lives.  The  revenue  from  these  tolls  is  about 
£225  per  annum.  The  reserved  rent  of  the  lease  is 
£20  per  annum.  The  corporation  also  enjoy  some 
small  crown  rents,  and  administer  a  payment  from  the 
corporation  of  Newcastle  for  a  specific  charitable  pur- 
pose. Their  jurisdiction  includes  the  extra-parochial 
districts  of  the  Castle  precincts,  the  University,  and  St. 
Mary  Magdelen ;  the  parishes  of  St.  Mary  in  the  South 
Bailey,  St.  Mary-le-Bow,  St.  Nicholas,  and  St.  Giles  or 
Gilligate ;  and  parts  of  the  parishes  of  St.  Oswald  and 
St.  Margaret  or  Crossgate,  of  which  the  latter  includes 
part  of  the  township  of  Framwellgate,  and  is  itself  an 
ancient  chapelry  in  St.  Oswald's  parish. 

The  civic  economy  of  Durham  however,  was,  until 
the  recent  application  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  chiefly 
administered  by  a  body  of  commissioners,  whose  powers 
were  granted  and  amended  under  two  acts  30  Geo.  III., 
cap.  67,  1796,  and  3  Geo.  IV.,  1822.  These  commis- 
sioners were  about  120  in  number,  and  included  the 
dean  and  chapter.  They  were  self-elected  and  irre- 
sponsible. Their  jurisdiction  extended  over  an  area 
somewhat  less  than  that  of  the  municipality.  They 
had  control  over  the  paving,  cleansing,  draining,  and 
lighting  of  the  public  streets  of  the  city,  and  a  power 
of  levying  an  annual  rate  of  Is.  in  the  pound  upon 
aU  houses  above  or  ^at  £5  rental,  and  of  8d.  on  aU 
below  it. 

For  some  time  past  the  rate  levied  had  been  8d.  upon 
an  assessment  of  £21,600.  This  assessment  had  recently 
been  raised  to  £32,559,  and  upon  this,  reduced  by  one- 
sixth,  the  commissioners  proposed  to  collect  the  frdl 
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rates  of  Is.  and  of  8d.  The  produce  of  the  rate  hitherto 
collected  had  been  about  £700 ;  that  of  the  new  rate 
would  be  about  £1,270  nett.  In  the  extra-parochial 
district,  under  special  clauses  in  the  act,  the  dean  and 
chapter  contributed  to  the  rate  £24,  and  the  university 
£5  per  annum. 

The  commissioners  also  derived  an  income  from  cer- 
tain collecting  tolls  taken  at  each  entrance  to  the  city, 
which  produce  from  £600  to  £700  per  annum,  and 
a  sum  of  about  £60  per  annum  was  also  realized  by  the 
commissioners  from  the  sale  of  the  street-scrapings  and 
manure.  The  commissioners  had  incurred  a  debt,  of 
which  £9,700  remained  unpaid,  absorbing  at  6  per  cent, 
an  annual  payment  of  £435.  This  debt  was  secured  by 
mortgage  upon  the  tolls  last  mentioned. 

The  powers  of  the  commissioners,  however,  were  su- 
perseded on  the  application  to  the  city  of  Durham,  of 
the  Public  Health  Act  (11  and  12  Vict,  cap.  63).  This 
act  constituted  the  corporation  a  Board  of  Health,  with 
powers  to  levy  rates  for  paving,  cleansing,  draining, 
lighting,  &c.,  removing  nuisances  and  introducing  im- 
provements in  the  city,  having  for  their  object  the  pro- 
motion of  the  general  health  of  the  inhabitants.  But 
without,  in  this  place,  entering  upon  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  city,  the  details  introduced  in  the 
following  abstract  of  accounts  will  shew  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  duties  performed  by  the  newly  con- 
stituted Board. 

ABSTRACT  OF  RECEIPTS  AN  EXPENDITURE 

UNDER  THB 

BOROUGH  OF  DTTRHAM  LOCAL  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 
From  Aug.  8,  1S60,  to  Aug,  8,  1851. 

BSCBITT8. 

Balance  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  on  settling  last 


£616  6  7 
18  7  4J 


£140  14  5 
2  2  10} 

497  18  2} 

100  9  8 

296  12  4 

171  19  3 

Rent  of  toU  gates 60976 

Rent  of  Stone  Bridge  cottage  (less  income  tax)  . .  4  18 
One  year's  anniiity  from  trustees  of  bridge  lands  for 

cleansing  bridges          368 

Bank  interest  104 
llie  mayor  and  corporation  of  the  city  of  Durham  for 

pairing  stones,  ftc,  for  repairing  the  Market-place  7    0    0 


year's  account     . . 
Balance  of  rate,  made  April  16,  1860 
Rate,  July  26,  1850,  at  6d.  in  the  pound 
Deduct  empty  houses 

Rate,  Oct.  24,  1850,  at  Id.  in  the  pound 
Deduct  empty  houses 

Rate,  Feb.  7,  1850,  at  3d.  in  the  pound 
Deduct  empty  houses  and  arrears  . . 

Rate,  May  30,  1851,  at  8d.  in  the  pound 
Deduct  tmcollected  at  audit 


108  10 
3  1 

11 
3 

811  9 
14  17 

4 
0 

314  9 
142  10 

3 
0 

£1884  12  11 


BXPBNDITDSB. 

Scavengers,  brooms,  &c 

Water  Company,  for  water 
Man  and  horse  with  water  cart 


£155  9  0 
5  3  4 
5  18    6 


Repairing  highways  • 

Flagging,  paring,  and  repairing  streets    . . 

Paid  for  cartage         

Printing,  stationery,  and  advertising 

Law  expenses  

G.  (foundry,  collector  . .  (MlmrietJ  22  15 

Wm.  Marshall,  clerk  30    0 

W.  Winter,  surveyor  40    0 

R.  Hammond,  treasurer       15    0 

W.  Atkinson,  collector        10    0 


£166  10  10 

88  19  6 

479  16  10 

75    8  4 

41    3  3 

20  14  7 


6 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Repairing  gate  houses  and  gates 

Dr.  Winterbottom's  interest  on  £9700  (less  income  tax) 

Income  tax 

Gas  Company  

Cost  attending  diriding  boundary  roads  . . 
Paid  making  rates 

Paid  for  water  cart 

Sundry  small  incidental  payments 
Balance  in  hand        


117  15  6 

26  5  8 

470  17  0 

14  2  11 
.     276  16  7 

9  2  6 

7  10  0 

18  14  0 

15  14  10 
2  0  7 

£1834  12  11 


DISTRICT  FUND  ACCOUNT— ^u^.  8, 1860,  to  Aug,  8, 1861. 

Balance  from  last  year's  account £48    3    6 

Cash  for  street  manure         100  17    6 


Balance  m  hand,  Aug.  8,  1851 £149    1    0 

J,  H.  FoBSTBB,  Jfoyor. 
R.  Hammokd,  Troantrer. 

Durham  Local  Board  of  Health,  Sept.  2, 1851. 

The  succession  of  mayors  of  the  city  has  been  given 
up  to  the  year  of  the  passing  of  the  municipal  reform 
bill ;  the  following  completes  the  list  to  the  present  tirne^ 
to  which  are  added  the  names  of  the  yarious  recorders 
and  town-clerks : — 

MATois.>-Thos.  Greenwell,  1836 ;  John  Buirell,  1837 ;  T.  Greenwdl, 
1838  (died  soon  after) ;  Alan  Wm.  Hutchinson  succeeded  Greenwell, 
and  1839;  John  Bramwell,  1840-41;  Rohert  Hoggett,  1842;  Robert 
Henry  Allan,  1843 ;  Robert  Hoggett,  1844 ;  John  Bramwell,  1845-6 ; 
Wm.  Davison,  1847 ;  Mark  Story,  1848 ;  William  Henderson,  1849 ; 
Robert  Thwaites,  1850 ;  John  Henry  Forster,  1851. 

Rbcobdbbs. — ^William  Smith,  of  Ghray's  Lm,  London,  1605;  Erancis 
Tempest,  of  Durham,  1642;  Edward  Wright,  of  Gray's  Inn,  1645; 
John  Turner,  of  the  Middle  Temple  and  Kirkleatham,  1647 ;  John 
Jefferson,  serjeant-at-law,  1686,  appointed  a  judge  in  Ireland;  Wm. 
Davison,  of  Durham,  Sept.  25,  1691 ;  John  Middleton,  June  3, 1696 ; 
John  Guthbert,  of  Durham,  March  4, 1702,  resigned  on  beiug  chosen 
recorder  of  Newcastle ;  Geo.  Bowes,  of  Durham,  Feb.  5,  1706 ;  John 
Fawcett,  of  Durham,  Oct.  1,  1719 ;  Wm.  Rudd,  of  Durham,  Oct.  27, 
1760;  Thomas  GyU,  of  Durham,  Nov.  9,  1767,  ob.  March  12,  1780; 
Wm.  Ambler,  of  Durham,  appointed  by  the  new  chaater,  Oct.  2, 1780 ; 
Sir  Fred,  ikorton  Eden,  Bart,  March  26,  1792,  p.  m.  Ambler ;  Wm. 
Hoar,  Dec.  11,  1806,  p.  m.  Eden,  he  afterwards  assumed  the  surname 
of  Harland ;  Henry  John  Spearman,  Oct.  23, 1826 ;  and  Henry  Stapyl- 
ton,  the  present  recorder. 
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Tovn-Clbsks.— Mark  Forster,  Oct.  4, 1610 ;  George  Kirkby,  Nov. 
27,  1633 ;  Geo.  Dizon,  appointed  for  life  Sept.  4,  1690,  but  removed 
Sept,  27,  1711,  aad  Bichard  Lee  appointed;  Dixon  was  restored,  in 
pursuance  of  a  mandamuBj  March  4, 1712 ;  John  Ingleby,  appointed 
Oct.  5,  1716,  for  the  year  ensuing,  and  from  thence  annually ;  Robert 
Bobinsoni  Not.  2,  1761;  Cuthbert  Swainston,  Oct.  6,  1766;  Martin 
Wilkinson,  Oct.  5, 1768,  also  appointed  by  the  new  charter,  Oct.  2, 
1780 ;  Thomas  Wilkinson,  Oct.  27,  1813 ;  John  Hutchinson,  1826 ; 
John  Tiplady,  1847,  the  present  town-clerk. 

INCORPORATED  COMPANIES. 

There  were  sixteen  incorporated  companies  in  the 
city,  but  that  of  the  dyers  having  recendy  become  ex- 
tinct, the  number  at  present  is  fifteen.  From  the  first 
twelve  only  the  common  council  were  elected.  The 
ordinances  of  the  various  companies  diflTer  but  little  in 
form  or  substance.  In  the  earliest  associations  each 
company  is  uniformly  directed  to  assemble  and  make 
procession  on  Corpus  Christi-day,  and  to  enact  the  play 
or  mystery  that  belongs  to  their  craft ;  whilst  in  Pro- 
testant times  this  ceremony  is  replaced  by  attending  a 
sermon  at  St.  Nicholas'-church  on  some  particular  day. 
Their  internal  regulations  apply  to  preserving  order 
and  amity  amongst  themselves,  and  to  securing  their 
monopoly  by  the  exclusion  of  all  persons  not  entided  to 
the  franchise,  and  particularly  Scotchmen,  from  exer- 
cising any  trade  or  craft  within  the  city.  The  reader 
interested  in  such  matters  will  find  a  variety  of  extracts 
from  the  charters  and  books  of  the  different  companies, 
by  consulting  Surtees,  vol.  4,  pages  20  to  25,  from 
which  the  following  are  selected : — 

Weavers. — ^The  ordinary  of  this  ancient  craft  still 
exists,  dated  Aug.  1,  28  Henry  VI.,  1450 ;  there  are 
also  two  others  of  later  date,  the  one  25th  April,  30 
Eliz.,  1596,  signed  by  the  marks  of  all  the  members  of 
the  company;  the  other  25th  April,  38  Eliz.,  1596,  and 
confirmed  by  Bishop  Toby  Matthew  2Sd  April,  42 
Eliz.,  1600. 

CoRDWAiNBRS. — Their  original  ordinary  is  dated 
'*  the  last  daie  of  June,  1458,"  and  is  still  preserved. 
The  rules  which  each  member  signs  on  his  admission, 
are  dated  19th  Dec,  1647,  and  are  a  transcript  of  older 
rules,  without  date. 

Barbers. — ^A  copy  of  their  old  ordinary  is  in  one  of 
their  books,**xlated  1468.  The  latest  set  of  orders  are 
dated  6th  May,  1680.^ 

Skinners  and  Glovers. — The  ancient  ordinary  and 
several  of  the  early  books  of  this  company  are  lost. 
The  earliest  now  preserved  begin  1600,  but  one  of  their 
books  quotes  a  rule  dated  1507. 

Butchers. — ^Their  ordinary  is  dated  June  22,  1620. 

Goldsmiths. — The  confirmation  of  their  ordinary, 
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by  Bishop  Tunstall,  bears  date  12th  May,  1632.  Their 
incorporation  includes  Goldsmiths,  Plumbers,  Pewter- 
ers.  Potters,  Glaziers,  and  Painters. 

Drapers  and  Taylors. — ^Their  ordinary  was  con- 
firmed by  Bishop  Tunstall,  6th  November,  1549. 

Mergers,  Grocers,  Haberdashers,  Ironmongers, 
AND  Salters. — Their  ordinary  was  confirmed  by  Bishop 
Pilkington,  6th  Oct.,  3  Eliz.,  1561,  and  is  signed  by 
fifteen  members.  The  modem  rules,  which  every  mem- 
ber signs  on  his  admission,  are  dated  19th  Nov.,  1652. 

Carpenters  and  Joiners. — It  is  stated  that  this 
company  received  a  grant  of  incorporation  from  Bishop 
Tunstall  (1530-58),  but  neither  this  ordinary,  nor  any 
books  of  such  early  date  are  now  extant.  A  transcript 
of  their  rules  is  dated  7th  May,  1757,  and  certified 
19th  September,  1693.  Their  oldest  book  now  extant 
begins  1661. 

Fullers  and  Feltmakers. — Incorporated  originally 
by  Bishop  Pilkington,  by  charter  dated  3d  March,  17 
Eliz.,  1565,  by  the  designation  of  *^  Cloth-workers  and 
Walkers."  Their  rules  or  orders  are  signed  by  forty- 
five  members.  Bishop  Morton  granted  a  new  charter 
25th  October,  1635,  by  the  name  of  "  Cloath-workers, 
Walkers,  Cloath-fullers,  and  Cloath-dressers,  Hatt- 
makers,  and  Felt-makers."  The  books  of  the  company 
begin  from  this  date. 

Curriers  and  Chandlers. — ^The  date  of  their  in- 
corporation is  unknown;  but  their  charter  is  attested 
by  Christopher  Maire,  alderman,  probably  about  1570. 

Masons. — Said  to  be  incorporated  by  Bishop  Hutton, 
in  1594,  under  the  designation  of  "  Bough  Masons, 
Wallers,  and  Slaters."  Bishop  James  granted  a  con- 
firmation of  their  bye-laws  and  ordinances,  21st  Jan., 
1609,  in  which  he  styles  them  '*  Rough  Masons,  Wal- 
lers, Slaters,  Paviors,  Tylers,  and  Plaisterers."  The 
arms  of  these  rough  masons,  and  a  note  of  iAie  bishop's 
confirmation  are  entered  in  St.  George's  Visitation  of 
Durham,  13th  Sept.,  1615.  Bishop  Morton  gave  them 
a  new  charter  10th  April,  1638—*'  Free  Masons,  Bough 
Masons,  Wallers,  Slaters,  Paviors,  Plaisterers,  and 
Bricklayers." 

Smiths. — ^The  original  consent,  as  it  is  termed,  of 
this  company,  is  dated  10th  Sept.,  1610.  In  25th  June, 
1730,  appears  in  the  books,  the  general  consent  of  Hie 
Whitesmiths,  Lorimers,  Locksmiths,  Cutlers,  and  Black- 
smiths. 

Sadlers  and  Upholsterers. — They  have  no  charter 
or  confirmation  extant.     Their  earliest  orders  and  bye- 
laws  commence  1628,  and  were  confirmed  by  the  whole 
trade  in  1688. 
q4 
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fARKERS  AND  Tanners. — Their  original  ordinary 
their  earliest  records  are  lost,  but  it  appears  from  a 
paper  which  was  in  the  custody  of  the  warden  in  1670, 
that  they  were  an  incorporated  company  before  1547. 
They  have  a  parchment  book  of  orders  dated  17th  April, 
1599;  another  set  of  rules  26th  Feb.  1611,  which 
were  again  remodelled  and  agreed  on  in  the  vestry- 
house  of  St.  Margaret's-chapel,  25th  March,  1656. 

Dyers  and  Listers. — This  company,  which  formerly 
coimted  some  wealthy  citizens,  became  extinct  by  the 
decease  of  Mr.  George  Harrison  (the  last  member  le- 
gally admitted),  in  1811.  Neither  their  ordinary  nor 
any  of  their  ancient  records  are  extant.  A  book  in  the 
Guildhall  contains  the  admissions  from  1708  to  1782. 

PARLIAMENTARY  REPRESENTATION. 

Until  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth  the  city  of  Dur- 
ham  was  not  represented  in  Parliament.  The  first 
member,  Anthony  Smith,  one  of  the  fraternity  of  mer- 
cers and  mayor  of  Durham  in  1657,  was  elected  as  the 
representative  of  the  city  in  the  parliaments  of  1654  and 
1656.  In  the  last  parliament  of  the  Commonwealth, 
neither  the  city  nor  county  was  represented ;  but,  after 
the  Restoration,  efforts  were  made  to  procure  an  act  to 
enable  both  to  send  members,  which,  though  strenu- 
ously opposed  by  Bishop  Cosin  during  his  Ufe,  was  at 
length  carried  in  1673.  The  members  for  the  city  were 
to  be  elected  by  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  freemen; 
but,  in  consequence  of  various  doubts  which  arose  as  to 
who  should  issue  the  writ,  no  members  were  returned 
before  1678 ;  from  this  period  the  parliamentary  elections 
for  the  city  are  thus  recorded : 

Charles  II. 

March  27, 1678,  Sir  Ralph  Cole,  of  Brancepeth-casde, 
Bart.,  and  John  Parkhurst,  of  Catesby,  Northampton- 

*  Son  of  John  Tempest,  of  Old  Durham,  Esq.,  and  grandson  of  Sir 
Thomas  Tempest,  Knt.  He  married  the  niece  of  Dean  Sudbury 
(sister  of  Sir  John  Sudbury,  of  Eldon,  co.  pal.,  Bart.)  He  presented 
two  petitions  against  the  return  of  Mr.  Parkhurst,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  a  committee ;  but  the  result  does  not  appear.  His  expenses 
at  the  next  election  are  stated  at  £239  lis.  5d.  He  was  deeply  en- 
gaged in  the  tory  interest,  and  strongly  suspected  of  being  a  party  to 
some  intrigue  in  favour  of  the  exiled  family ;  for  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Cuthbert  Bowes  to  Dr.  Adams  (prebendary  of  Durham),  dated  March 
19,  1695,  states,  **  We  have  been  mightely  allarmed  about  ye  late  con- 
spertsy  and  inteended  inyation.  There  came  downe  last  weeke  three 
messingers  for  takeing  sum  persons  into  custody,  amongst  whome  (for 
which  I  am  very  sorry)  captain  Tempest  is  one :  the  messinger  did 
seas  him ;  but  he  is  under  so  great  an  indisposition  of  hilth,  yt  he 
cannot  stir  from  his  owne  house  at  Old  Durham ;  therefore  seyerall 
of  ye  justices  of  ye  peace  hes  sertified  to  ye  Counsell  Table  of  his  ilnes, 
and  hes  desired  he  may  be  bailed  heaxe  &  to  appeare  before  them  when 


shire,  Esq.— Cole  polled  408;  Parkhurst,  879;  Wm. 
Tempest,  of  Old  Durham,  Esq.,*  819 ;  John  Turner, 
of  Kirkleatham,  Esq.,  sometime  recorder  of  Durham, 
187 ;  and  William  Christian,  Esq.,  a  junior  member  of 
the  family  of  Christian,  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  171.  8S8 
freemen  polled.  On  a  scrutiny,  it  was  discovered  that 
27  voters  (12  of  them  Tempest's)  were  not  freemen,  6 
were  under  age,  and  3  (Tempest's)  poUed  twice  over. 

Feb.  20,  1678-9,  Sir  Ralph  Cole,  Bart,  and  William 
Tempest,  Esq. — ^Tempest  polled  671;  Cole,  515;  and 
William  BlaJdston,  Esq.,t  486. 

Sept  10,  1679,  William  Blakiston,  Esq.,  and  Sir 
Richard  Lloyd,  Knt. — ^Blakiston  polled  614;  Lloyd, 
506 ;  and  William  Tempest,  Esq.,  504.  At  this  elec- 
tion, the  lord  bishop,  who  had  been  admitted  into  the 
worshipftd  company  of  mercers,  Oct.  16,  1676,  voted 
for  Lloyd  and  Tempest. 

Feb.  10,  1680,  Sir  Richard  Lloyd,  Knt.,  and  Wil- 
liam  Tempest,  Esq. 

James  II. 

March  12,  1684-5,  Sir  Richard  Lloyd,  Knt,  and 
Hon.  Charles  Montagu.^ 

Dec.  19, 1688,  George  Morland,  of  Windleston,  Esq., 
and  Henry  Liddell,  of  Newton  Hall,  Esq.§ 

Convention  Parliament. 

Jan.  10,  1688-9,  George  Morland,  Esq.,  and  Henry 
Liddell,  Esq.— Morland  poUed  599 ;  Liddell,  407 ;  and 
William  Tempest,  Esq.,  278. 

William  III. 

March  8,  1689-90,  William  Tempest,  Esq.,  and 
George  Morland,  Esq. 

Oct.  80,  1695,  Hon.  Charles  Montagu,  and  Henry 
Liddell,  Esq. 

cald  upon,  &  that  the  measmger  may  be  discharged,  but  whether  he 
can  obtaine  this  fieiyor  is  not  knowne."  Nothing  further  is  known  of 
this  strange  procedure;  Mr.  Tempest  died  (unmolested)  four  years 
afterwards,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Giles',  Durham,  March  15,  1699.— 
Hunter^t  MSS. 

t  Of  Old  Malton,  co.  York,  and  of  Pidding  Hall  Garth  (by  mar. 
riage  with  the  widow  of  Henry  Simpson),  and  descended  from  the 
ancient  fEunily  of  Blakiston,  of  Blakiston.  He  was  at  this  time  mayor 
of  Durham.  In  his  petition  to  the  commissioners  for  the  renewal  of 
his  lease,  he  states  "  his  owne  loyalty  and  long  service  to  his  majesty, 
of  which  he  carried  marks  about  him."    He  died  1684-6. 

X  Fifth  son  of  the  gallant  Edward,  (Montagu)  first  Earl  of  Sand- 
wich,  nephew  to  Nathaniel  Lord  Crewe,  and  brother  to  John  Montagu, 
dean  of  Durham.  He  was  appointed  spiritual  chancellor  of  the  dio- 
cese Not.  19, 1686,  and  served  the  office  of  high  sheriff  for  the  county. 

§  Eldest  son  of  Sir  Thomas  liddell,  of  Rarensworth-castle,  Bart. 
He  represented  Newcastle  in  sereral  parliaments,  and  died  in  1723. 
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July  28^  1698;  Hon.  Charles  Montagu^  and  Thomas 
Conyers,  of  Elemore,  Esq. — ^Montagu  polled  673 ;  Con- 
yers,  424 ;  and  Henry  Liddell,  Esq.,  408. 

Jan.  13,  1700-1,  Hon.  Charles  Montagu  and  Thomas 
Conyers,  Esq. 

1701,  Hon.  Charles  Montagu,  and  Sir  Henry  Bel- 
lasyse,  of  Brancepeth-casde,  Knt. 

Queen  Anne. 

1702,  Sir  Henry  Bellasyse,  Knt.,  and  Thomas  Con- 
yers, Esq. 

May  14,  1705,  Sir  Henry  BeUasyse,  Knt.,  and  Thos. 
Conyers,  Esq. — Mr.  George  Sheffield,  a  tanner  in  Dur- 
ham, demanded  a  poll,  when  the  numbers  were,  Bel- 
lasyse, 129 ;  Conyers,  148 ;  Sheffield,  73. 

1708,  Thomas  Conyers,  Esq.,  and  James  Nicolson, 
of  West  Rainton,  Esq. 

Sept.  1710,  Thomas  Conyers,  Esq.,  and  Sir  Henry 
Bellasyse,  Knt. 

Sir  H.  Bellasyse  having  been  appointed  a  commis- 
sioner in  Spain,  Feb.  15, 1711-12,  a  new  writ  was  issued, 
when  Robert  Shafto,  of  Whitworth,  Esq.,  and  Anthony 
Hall,  Esq.,  alderman  of  Durham,  were  the  candidates. 
After  a  short  contest,  Shafto  was  returned. 

1718,  Thomas  Conyers,  Esq.,  and  George  Baker, 
of  Crook,  Esq. 

George  I. 

1714-15,  Thos.  Conyers,  Esq.,  and  Geo.  Baker,  Esq. 

March  27,  1722,  Charles  Talbot,  Esq.,  and  Thomas 
Conyers,  Esq. — Talbot  polled  860 ;  Conyers,  654 ;  and 
James  Montagu,  Esq.,  563.  This  election  is  stated,  in 
the  corporation  papers,  to  have  taken  place  between 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  nine  at  night  of  the 
same  day ;  and  it  is  added  that  170  honorary  freemen 
voted,  many  of  whom  were  made  a  short  time  previous 
to  the  poll.  • 

Mr.  Talbot  was  appointed  solicitor-general,  and  a  new 
writ  was  issued  April  23,  1726 ;  and  on  the  2d  May 
following,  he  was  again  returned. 

George  II. 

Aug.  18,  1727,  Charles  Talbot  Esq.,  and  Robert 
Shafto,  Esq. 

*  These  illegal  proceedings  gaye  rise  to  the  famous  Durham  or 
GreziTilLe  Act,  by  which  all  persons  were  restricted  from  Yoting  who 
had  not  been  possessed  of  their  franchise  for  twelve  calendar  months 
before  the  day  of  election,  except  those  entitled  to  their  freedom,  by  the 
custom  of  the  borough.  General  Lambton  was  deservedly  popular  with 
the  citizens  of  Durhamfor  the  gallant  stand  hemade  in  defence  of  their 
dearest  rights  and  priyileges ;  and,  on  the  supposed  election  of  Mr.  Gow- 


Mr.  Shafto  died  Dec,  21,  1729.  A  new  writ  was 
issued  on  the  15th  of  Jan.  following ;  and,  after  a  severe 
contest,  his  brother,  John  Shafto,  Esq.,  was  elected, 
Jan.  30.  The  poll  had  continued  four  days,  and  1133 
freemen  voted.     For  Shafto,  577 ;  Henry  Lambton,  of 

Lambton,  Esq.,  653;  Cradock,  2;   Sir  Thomas 

Hanmer,  1.     Mr.  Lambton  petitioned  against  the  re- 
turn of  Mr.  Shafto. 

On  the  appointment  of  Charles  Talbot,  Esq.,  to  the 
of&ce  of  Lord  High  Chancellor,  a  new  writ  was  issued 
Jan.  17,  1734,  and  on  the  25th  of  the  same  month, 
Henry  Lambton,  Esq.,  was  duly  elected. 

1734,  John  Shafto,  Esq.,  and  Henry  Lambton,  Esq. 

May  8,  1741,  J.  Shafto,  Esq.,  and  H.  Lambton,  Esq. 

Mr.  Shafto  died  in  London,  April  3,  1742.  A  new 
writ  was  issued  on  the  5th,  and  on  the  23d  of  the  same 
month,  John  Tempest,  Esq.,  of  Old  Durham  and  Sher- 
bum,  was  elected. 

June  30,  1747,  Henry  Lambton,  Esq.,  and  John 
Tempest,  Esq. — ^Lambton  polled  737 ;  Tempest,  581 ; 
and  Robert  Wharton,  Esq.  (son  of  Dr.  Wharton,  of 
Old  Park,  and  mayor  of  Durham  1729  and  1736),  538. 

April  15,  1754,  John  Tempest,  Esq.,  and  Henry 
Lambton,  Esq. 

George  III. 

April  1,  1761,  John  Tempest,  Esq.,  and  Henry 
Lambton,  Esq. — The  election  lasted  three  days;  and 
1050  freemen  voted,  being  an  increase  of  212  since  the 
election  of  1678.  Tempest  polled  705 ;  Lambton,  546; 
and  Ralph  Gowland,  of  Little  Eppleton,  Esq.,  at  that 
time  a  major  in  the  Durham  nulitia,  526.  A  scrutiny 
was  demanded  by  the  latter  gentleman,  but  declined  on 
the  6th  of  April. 

Mr.  Lambton  died  suddenly,  Jun^  26, 1761 ;  and  the 
writ  was  issued  Nov.  28.  The  candidates  were  major 
Gowland,  and  John  Lambton,  of  Lambton,  Esq.,  then 
a  major-general  in  the  army.  In  the  meanwhile,  the 
spurious  freemen,  mentioned  page  342,  had  been  ap- 
pointed.* The  poll  commenced  on  the  7th,  and  closed 
on  the  13th  of  December ;  when  the  number  of  votes 
for  Mr.  Gowland  (including  the  215  new-made  free- 
men) was  declared  to  be  775 ;  and  for  Mr.  Lambton, 
752;   so  that  the  former  was  returned  to  parliament 

land,  the  uBual  order  of  thinge  was  reyersed ;  the  successful  candidate 
and  his  friends  sought  their  personal  safety  in  concealment ;  and,  ge- 
neral Lambton,  according  to  his  oivn  emphatic  expression,  was  chaired 
to  the  akies!  He,  John  Tempest,  and  Robert  Shafto,  Esqrs.,  voted  in 
the  minority  on  the  debate  concerning  general  warrants  and  seizure 
of  papers,  Peb.  17,  1763.  Mr.  Tempest  and  general  Lambton  were 
constantly  opposed  to  the  administration  of  Lord  North. 
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with  a  majority  of  23  votes.  But,  upon  a  petition  by 
Mr.  Lambton,  the  house  of  commons,  on  Tuesday,  May 
11,  1762,  resolved  that  the  216  made,  or  pretended 
to  be  made  free^  had  no  right  to  vote,  and  that  Mr. 
Lambton  was  duly  elected,  on  a  division  of  the  house, 
88  against  72.  The  number  of  legal  freemen  who  voted 
was  1312,  the  greatest  number  ever  poUed  in  Durham. 
March  21,  1768,  John  Lambton,  Esq.,  and  John 
Tempest,  jun.,  Esq. 

Oct.  11,  1774,  John  Tempest,  jun.,  Esq.,  and  John 
Lambton,  Esq. — ^The  contest  lasted  four  days.  Tempest 
polled  386;  Lambton,  325;  and  Mark  Milbanke,  of 
Chester  Deanery,  Esq.,  248. 

1780,  John  Lambton,  Esq.,  and  John  Tempest,  Esq. 

April,  1784,  J.  Lambton,  Esq.,  and  J.  Tempest,  Esq. 

General  Lambton  retired  from  parliament  in  Jan., 

1787,  and  was  succeeded,  March  9,  by  his  eldest  son, 

William  Henry  Lambton,  Esq. 

June  22,  1790,  John  Tempest,  Esq.,  and  William 
Henry  Lambton,  Esq. 

Mr.  Tempest  died  Aug.  12,  1794 ;  and,  on  the  17th 
October,  his  nephew.  Sir  Henry  Vane  Tempest,  Bart, 
was  returned. 

1796,  William  Henry  Lambton,  Esq.,  and  Sir  Henry 
Vane  Tempest,  Bart. 

Mr.  Lambton  died  at  Pisa,  Nov.  30,  1797 :  a  new 
writ  was  issued,  and  he  was  succeeded,  Jan.  9,  1798, 
by  his  only  brother,  Ralph  John  Lambton,  Esq.,  of 
Morton  House. 

On  Feb.  28,  1800,  Sir  Henry  Vane  Tempest  re- 
signed the  representation  of  the  city ;  and,  after  a  severe 
contest,  his  brother-in-law,  Michael  Angelo  Taylor, 
Esq.,  was  elected.  The  election  commenced  March  11, 
and  continued  till  the  17th.  Taylor  poUed  464;  and 
Matthew  Russell,  of  Brancepetb-castle  and  of  Hard- 
wick,  Esq.,  vice-lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Durham, 
360.  On  the  last  day,  George  Baker,  of  Elemore,  Esq., 
polled  7  votes.     831  freemen  polled. 

July  19,  1802,  Ralph  John  Lambton,  Esq.,  and 
Richard  Wharton,  Esq. — Lambton  polled  530 ;  Whar- 
ton, 617;  and  Michael  Angelo  Taylor,  Esq.,  498. 
983  freemen  polled,  of  which  number  409  were  single 
votes,  or  plumpersy  for  Wharton.  The  election  con- 
tinued till  July  24. 

A  petition,  charging  Mr.  Wharton  with  bribery  and 

«  Grandson  of  Nicholas  Hardinge,  Esq.,  clerk  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons and  joint  secretary  of  the  treasury ;  son  of  the  Rev.  Henry 
Hardinge,  late  rector  of  Stanhope ;  and  hrother-in-law  to  the  Marqnis 
of  Londonderry.  One  of  his  brothers,  the  gallant  captain  George 
Nicholas  Hardinge,  of  the  San  Fiorenza  of  36  guns  and  186  men,  fell 


corruption,  was  presented  by  some  of  the  electors,  Dec. 
7,  1802,  and  renewed  Not.  23,  1803 ;  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  examine,  &c.  February  8,  1804 ;  and  on 
the  20th,  his  election  was  declared  yoid.  After  a  con- 
test of  three  days,  commencing  March  2,  Bobert  Eden 
Buncombe  Shafto,  of  Whitworth,  Esq.,  was  returned. 
Shafb  polled  385 ;  Francis  Tweddell,  of  Threepwood, 
Northumberland^  Esq.,  389 ;  and  Charles  Spearman,  of 
Thomley,  Esq.  (proposed  on  the  third  day),  13. 

Not.  7,  1806,  Balph  John  Lambton,  Esq.,  and 
Richard  Wharton,  Esq. 

May  14th,  1807,  Balph  John  Lambton,  Esq.,  and 
Bichard  Wharton,  Esq. — Sir  Frederick  Morton  Eden, 
Bart.,  was  a  candidate,  but  declined  a  contest. 

Oct.  7,  1812,  Balph  John  Lambton,  Esq.,  and 
Bichard  Wharton,  Esq. 

Mr.  Lambton  accepted  the  Chiltem  Hundred,  Nov. 
22,  1813,  because  it  had  been  suggested,  on  the  election 
of  John  George  Lambton,  Esq.,  (the  late  Earl  of  Dur- 
ham) for  the  county,  that  one  &mily  ought  not  to  fill 
two,  out  of  the  four  parliamentary  seats  then  possessed 
by  the  county  of  Durham.  A  new  writ  was  issued, 
and  a  severe  contest  commenced  Dec.  1,  which  contin- 
ued nine  days,  and  terminated  in  favour  of  George 
Allan,  of  Blackwell  Grange,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.A.S.,  a 
magistrate  and  deputy  lieutenant  of  the  county.  Allan 
polled  440 ;  and  George  Baker,  of  Elemore,  Esq.,  360. 
Balph  Skinner  Gowland,  of  Darlaston  Hall,  co.  Stafford, 
Esq.,  only  son  of  Major  Gowland  above  mentioned, 
was  also  a  candidate,  but  declined  a  contest. 

June  17,  1818,  Bichard  Wharton,  Esq.,  and  Michael 
Angelo  Taylor,  Esq.  Mr.  Allan  was  a  candidate;  but, 
two  days  before  the  election,  he  took  leave  of  the  free- 
men, when  his  fiurewell  address  excited  a  powerful  sen- 
sation. Some  of  his  friends  persisted  in  keeping  his 
name  on  the  poll  till  the  19th ;  when  the  numbers  were, 
for  Taylor,  487 ;  Wharton,  347 ;  Allan,  27: 

George  IV. 

Mar.  7,  1820,  Michael  Angelo  Taylor,  Esq.,  and  Sir 
Henry  Hardinge,  K.  C.  B.* 

Sir  Henry  Hardinge  having  been  appointed  derk  of 
the  ordnance,  a  new  writ  was  issued  March  25th,  and 
he  was  re-chosen  April  4,  1823.  Hedworth  Lambton, 
Esq.,  younger  brother  of  J.  G.  Lambton,  Esq.,  was 

in  action  with  the  Piedmontaise  French  frigate,  of  4S  gnns  and  524 
men ;  an  action  second  to  none  in  the  annala  of  British  Yalonr,  and  in 
commemoration  of  which  the  house  of  commons  ordered  a  monument 
to  his  memory  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul's,  and  the  king  granted  an 
honourable  augmentation  to  the  family  arms  (NoTember  26, 1S08). 
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nomiiiated  a  candidate  without  his  knowledge  or  con- 
sent, as  he  was  abroad  at  the  time.  A  poll  was  de- 
manded in  his  name;  and,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
second  day,  the  numbers  were,  for  Hardinge,  249; 
Lambton,  66 ;  when  the  friends  of  the  latter  declined 
any  ftirther  contest. 

June  9,  1826,  Michael  Angelo  Taylor,  Esq.,  and  Sir 
Henry  Hardinge,  K.  C.  B. 

Sir  Henry  Hardinge  resigned  his  office  April  31, 
1827;  and,  having  been  re-appointed  to  it,  a  new  writ 
was  issued  Jan.  29,  1828,  and  he  was  re-chosen  Feb.  6. 
The  election  began  the  preceding  day.  Alexander 
Robertson,  of  New  Broad-street,  London,  Esq.,  a  con- 
siderable East  India  merchant,  and  who  had  formerly 
sat  in  the  house  of  commons  for  Grampound,  was  nomi- 
nated as  a  candidate.  His  address  to  the  freemen  did 
not  reach  Durham  till  the  election  was  over.  A  poU 
was  demanded  in  his  name ;  and,  on  its  close,  the  num- 
bers stood,  for  Hardinge,  289 ;  Robertson,  76.  A  peti- 
tion was  presented  against  the  return  of  Sir  Henry; 
but  the  parties  did  not  enter  into  the  requisite  securities. 

Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  having  been  appointed  secre- 
tary at  war,  again  vacated  his  seat.  A  new  writ  was 
issued  May  30,  1828,  and  he  was  returned  for  the  fifth 
time,  June  9. 

William  IV. 

Aug.  2,  1830,  Michael  Angelo  Taylor,  Esq.,  and  Sir 
Roger  Gresley,  of  Drakelow  Hall,  co.  Derby,  Bart* — 
The  election  lasted  four  days.  Taylor  polled  546,  of 
which  192  were  plumpers ;  Gresley,  486,  of  which  302 
were  plumipers ;  and  William  Chaytor,  Esq.,t  436,  of 
which  102  were  plumpers. 

A  petition  was  presented  against  Ihe  return  of  Sir 
Roger  Gresley,  and  a  committee  decided  (March  8, 
1831)  that  he  was  ''not  duly  elected."  A  new  writ 
was  issued  on  the  same  day;  and  after  a  severe  contest, 
March  16,  William  Richard  Carter  Chaytor,  Esq. 
(eldest  son  of  William  Chaytor,  Esq.,  above  mentioned), 
was  returned. — Chaytor  polled  495 ;  Hon.  Arthur  Tre- 
vor, of  Whittlebury  House,  co.  Northampton, J  470; 

The  crest  is  peculiarly  appropriate,  tIz.  :  a  dexter  hand  grasping  a 
sword  passing  through  a  wreath  of  laurel  and  a  wreath  of  cypress. 
Another  brother  is  Frederick  Hardinge,  Esq.,  of  Ketton.  Sir  Henry 
is  a  colonel  in  the  army,  and  has  lost  an  arm  in  the  service  of  his 
country.  He  was  appointed  a  pri^'y  counsellor  May  30,  1828,  and 
chief  secretary  to  the  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  July  30,  1830.  He 
declined  being  a  candidate  for  the  city  in  1830,  but  has  since  been 
successively  returned  for  St.  Germains  and  Launceston. 

*  The  origin  of  the  faimly  of  Gresley  is  derived  from.  Malahulcius, 
uncle  to  the  famous  KoUo,  Duke  of  Normandy,  ancestor  to  William 
the  Conqueror.    The  patent  of  baronetcy  is  dated  so  far  back  as 
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and  John  Clervaux  Chaytor,  Esq.  (second  son  of  Wil- 
liam Chaytor,  Esq.),  3. 

May  2, 1881,  William  Eichard  Carter  Chaytor,  Esq., 
and  Hon.  Arthur  Trevor. 

The  Reform  Act, — The  Parliamentary  Reform  Bill 
passed  June  7,  1832  (2  Will.  4,  c.  45),  and  the  Boun- 
dary Act,  2  and  3  Will.  4,  c.  64.  The  parliamentary 
limits  of  each  city,  borough,  or  divisions  of  counties  are 
fully  set  forth  in-  the  Boundary  Act,  and  the  city  of 
Durham  is  thus  described : — 

Parliamentary  Boundary  of  the  City, — ^^  From  Shin- 
cliffe-bridge  over  the  river  Wear,  on  the  Stockton  road, 
along  the  Stockton  road,  to  the  point  at  which  the  same 
is  met  by  a  lane  leading  into  the  Darlington  road; 
thence  along  the  said  lane  to  the  point  at  which  the 
same  joins  the  Darlington  road;  thence  along  the  Dar- 
lington road  to  the  point  at  which  the  same  is  met  by 
Potter's-lane ;  thence  along  Potter's-lane  to  the  point  at 
which  the  same  meets  Quarry  Head-lane ;  thence  along 
Quarry  Head-lane  to  the  point  at  which  the  same  meets 
Margery-lane ;  thence  along  Margery-lane  to  the  point 
at  which  the  same  meets  Flass-lane ;  thence  along  Flass- 
lane  to  the  point  at  which  the  same  meets  a  lane  leading 
into  the  newly-cut  turnpike  road  which  forms  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Newcasde  road;  thence  along  the 
last-mentioned  lane  to  the  point  at  which  the  same  joins 
the  said  newly-cut  road;  thence,  northward,  along  the 
said  newly-cut  road  to  the  point  at  which  the  same  joins 
the  old  line  of  the  Newcastle  road ;  thence  in  a  straight 
line  through  the  northernmost  of  ih.e  two  out-buildings 
attached  to  Kepier's-hospital  to  the  river  Wear ;  thence 
along  the  river  Wear  to  the  point  at  which  the  same 
meets  Kepier-lane ;  thence  along  Kepier-lane,  passing 
under  the  old  arches  of  the  hospital,  to  the  point  at 
which  the  same  lane  is  joined,  on  the  south-west  of  the 
High  Grange  farm,  by  a  lane  leading  mto  the  Loaning 
Head  road ;  thence  along  the  last-mentioned  lane,  cros- 
sing the  Sunderland  road,  to  the  point  at  which  the 
same  lane  joins  the  Loaning  Head  road ;  thence  along 
the  Loaning  Head  road  to  the  point  at  which  the  same 
is  met  by  a  beck  running  close  to  the  north  of  Pellaw- 

Jnne  29,  1611.  Sir  Koger  was  bom  December  27,  1799;  succeeded 
to  the  title,  as  eighth  baronet,  at  the  demise  of  his  father,  March 
^6,  1808 ;  and  was  married  to  Lady  Sophia,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Coventry. 

t  Created  a  baronet  September  15,  1831 ;  formerly  of  Croft  Hall, 
Yorkshire,  and  now  of  Witton  Castle ;  descended  from  the  Chaytors 
of  Croft,  which  estate  was  acquired  by  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  the 
Cleryauxes,  who  were  seated  there  from  the  time  of  the  Conquest. 

X  Eldest  son  of  Viscount  Dungannon,  and  M.P.  for  New  Romney, 
which  he  resigned  on  becoming  a  candidate  for  Durhami  and  was 
succeeded  by  Sir  Roger  Gresley, 
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wood^  and  to  the  south  of  Gilesgate-churcli ;  thence 
along  the  said  beck  to  the  point  at  which  the  same  falls 
into  the  river  Wear ;  thence  along  the  river  Wear  to 
Shincliffe-bridge."     The  mayor  is  the  returning  officer. 

Dec.  11  and  12,  1832,  William  Charles  Harland, 
Esq.  (pnlj  son  of  the  late  recorder  of  Durham,  and 
William  Bichard  Carter  Chaytor,  Esq.,  being  the  first 
election  under  the  Eeform  Act. — Harland  polled  439 ; 
Chaytor,  408 ;  and  Hon.  Arthur  Trevor,  383. 

Jan.  12, 1835,  Hon.  Arthur  Trevor  and  Wm.  Charles 
Harland,  Esq.— Trevor  polled  473;  Harland,  433; 
and  Thomas  Colpitts  Granger,  Esq.,  359.  Trevor 
324  plumpers,  Harland  43  plumpers,  and  Granger  35 
plumpers. 

Victoria. 

July  27,  1837,  Hon.  Arthur  Trevor  and  William 
Charles  Harland,  Esq. — ^Trevor  polled  465 ;  Harland, 
373 ;  and  Thomas  Colpitts  Granger,  Esq.,  371. 

June  29,  1841,  Thomas  Colpitts  Granger  and  Capt. 
Robert  Fitzroy. 

April,  4,  1843 ;  Capt.  Fitzroy  having  been  appointed 
governor  of  New  Zealand,  a  new  writ  was  issued,  and 
the  election  took  place  this  day.  The  candidates  for 
the  vacant  seat  were  Lord  Dungannon,  and  Mr.  Bright 
of  Rochdale,  the  anti-corn  law  advocate.  At  the  close 
of  the  poll,  the  numbers  were.  Lord  Dungannon  507, 
John  Bright,  Esq.,  495. 

July  25,  1843 ;  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  house 
against  the  return  of  Lord  Dungannon,  on  the  grounds 
of  bribery ;  the  allegations  of  the  petition  being  proven 
before  the  election  committee,  a  new  writ  was  issued, 
and  the  election  appointed  to  take  place  this  day.  Mr. 
Bright  was  again  a  candidate,  but  opposed  by  Thomas 
Purvis,  Esq.,  of  Plawsworth.  The  dose  of  the  poU  re- 
sulted in  the  election  of  Mr.  Bright,  the  numbers  being. 
Bright  488,  Purvis  419. 

July  30,  1847,  Thomas  Colpitts  Granger,  Esq.,  and 
Henry  John  Spearman,  Esq. — Granger  polled  596; 
Spearman,  519;  and  Capt.  David  Edward  Wood,  450. 
The  two  former  being  the  present  members  for  the  city. 

POPULATION. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  resident  within  the  borough 
of  Durham,  and  included  in  the  following  table,  was, 
according  to  the  census  of  1851,  12,942,  exclusive  of 
the  inmates  of  the  gaol.  There  were  in  the  North  Bai- 
ley, including  the  university,  312;  South  Bailey,  118; 
College,  84 ;  Crossgate,  1854 ;  Elvet,  3669 ;  Framwell- 
gate,  1739;  St.  Giles,  2380;  St.  Nicholas,  3031.     Of 


these  6190  were  males  and  6752  females.  There  were 
1766  houses  inhabited,  47  uninhabited,  and  5  building 
within  the  borough. 


Bailey,  North 

Bailey,  South 

College    

Crossgate      

Elvet    

Framwellgate 

St.  Giles 

St.  Nicholas   

Total 


1801. 

1811. 1 

1821. 

1831. 

1841. 

477   552 

508 

501 

394 

154 

118 

157 

128 

99 

106 

103 

112 

61 

102 

1201 

1011 

1454 

1403 

1712 

1827 

2115 

2621 

2916 

3344 

1071 

1190 

1523 

1584 

2323 

940 

906 

1237 

1277 

3396 

1754 

1958 

2215 

2265 

2775 

7530 

7953 

9822 

10,135 

14,145 

1851. 

312 

118 

84 

2074 

4207 

3085 

5422 

3031 


18,333 


The  total  population  of  the  Durham  union  is  35,877, 
of  which  the  majority  are  males,  the  numbers  being 
18,488  males  and  17,389  females.  There  were  6073 
houses  inhabited,  236  uninhabited,  and  17  building. 
The  increase  of  population  in  the  Durham  union  on  the 
previous  census,  is  7953. 

CHARITIES. 

Bishop  Langley^s  Schools  and  Bishop  Cosines  Alms- 
houses.— The  range  of  buildings  on  the  east  side  of 
Palace-green,  was  the  alms-houses  founded  by  Bishop 
Cosin  on  the  ruins  of  Cardinal  Langley's  song-school. 
The  buildings  are  now  occupied  by  the  students  of  the 
university,  and  the  former  occupants  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  a  new  dwelling  of  appropriate  character,  re- 
cently erected  at  the  head  of  Queen-street.  The  song- 
schools,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Bishop  Langley, 
were  endowed  with  £16  13s.  4d.  per  annum  out  of  the 
manor  of  Kaverdley  in  Lancashire,  and  £2  a  year  each 
from  the  revenues  of  the  bishopric.  The  master  of  the 
Grammar-school  (see  Parliamentary  Report  on  Chari- 
ties) receives  £7  7s.  Id.  annually  (being  half  of  the 
above  rent^harge,  after  deducting  the  fees),  and  £2 
from  the  receiver  of  the  bishop.  He  had  also  the  bene- 
fit of  the  school  at  the  north  end  of  the  building,  which 
let  at  £6  a  year ;  but  he  performs  no  duty  in  respect  of 
these  emoluments,  distinct  from  his  duties  as  master  of 
the  Grammar-school.  The  school  for  plain  song  and 
writing  has  long  fallen  into  disuse,  and  its  mastership 
has  become  a  sinecure,  the  profits  of  which  are,  the  re- 
maining moiety  of  the  above  rent-charge,  the  annuity 
from  the  bishop's  receiver,  and  £10  as  the  rent  of  the 
school-house. 

The  alms-house  founded  by  Bishop  Cosin  was  en- 
dowed by  him  with  a  rent-charge  of  £70  out  of  lands 
in  Great  Chilton.  It  contains  eight  separate  apartments 
for  four  men  and  four  women.  The  alms-people  are 
appointed  by  the  bishop  from  the  poor  of  Durham,  ex- 
cept two  (one  of  each  sex)  who  are  taken  from  the 
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parish  of  Brancepeth.  The  persons  appointed  are  never 
under  50  years  of  age^  and  are  generally  much  older. 
When  appointed,  they  are  single,  widows  or  widowers; 
but,  in  some  instances,  their  families  are  admitted  by 
the  alms-people  to  live  with  them.  The  payments  to 
the  poor  people  are  made  quarterly,  viz. : — 

Eight  alms-people,  £1  138.  4d.  per  quarter  to  each  . .  £&Z  6  S 
Fifteen  ahillings  annually  to  each  for  ooals,  generally 

paid  in  September        600 

Annually  set  apart  for  providing  cloaks  for  the  men, 

and  gowns  for  the  women,  once  in  three  years  5    0  0 

Paid  for  a  nnrse  by  quarterly  payments  4    0  0 

Reserved  for  repairs  annually 10  0 

Retained  by  the  receiver  for  his  trouble  0  13  4 

£70    0    0 

The  alms-people  also  receive  £2  annually,  and  the 
nurse  206.,  from  Lord  Crewe's  trustees ;  and  the  for- 
mer are  likewise  paid  £3  a  year  each  from  Bishop  Bar- 
rington's  charities.  They  regularly  attend  morning 
and  evening  prayers  at  the  cathedral. 

SmitVs  Charities, — ^Henry  Smith,  by  will,  July  20, 
1598,  bequeathed  all  his  coal  mines  to  the  city  of  Dur- 
ham, ^^  that  some  good  trade  might  be  devised  for  the 
setting  of  )he  youth  and  other  idle  persons  to  work  as 
should  be  most  convenient,  whereby  some  profit  might 
arise  to  the  benefit  of  the  city,  and  relief  of  those  who 
were  past  work,  and  had  lived  honestly  upon  their 
trades."  This  charity  was  soon  after  employed  in  esta- 
blishing a  cloth  manu&ctory ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  properly  conducted,  and  lands  and  tenements 
were  purchased  with  the  capital,  of  which  the  foUowing 
is  the  present  state : — 1.  The  New-place,  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Nicholas,  let  to  nine  tenents,  at  rents  amounting 
to  £82  10s.  per  annum,  with  about  £5  lOs.  for  a  place 
to  deposit  the  market  stalls.  2.  A  copyhold  farm  at 
Evenwood,  containing  261  a.  1  r.  37  p.,  let  at  £220  per 
annum.  3.  An  allotment  at  West  Auckland,  set  out  in 
respect  of  the  above,  containing  6  A.  1  r.  22  p.,  and  let 
at  £6  per  annum.  4.  A  fiurm  in  Lynesack  and  Softley, 
let  for  £40  per  annum.  5.  The  house  called  the  City 
Tavern,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Nicholas,  let  at  £48  per 
annum.  6.  A  messuage  in  the  North  Bailey,  let  at 
£6  lOs.  per  annum.  7.  A  small  estate,  called  Glake- 
haU,  in  the  township  of  Witton-Gilbert,  let  at  £27  per 
annum.  8.  The  manufactory  in  the  Back-lane,  Dur- 
ham, let  on  lease  in  1824  to  Gilbert  Henderson,  at  the 
yearly  rent  of  £28  16s.  This  establishment,  which 
employs  about  150  persons,  is  carried  on  by  John  Hen- 
derson, son  of  the  lessee.  The  income  from  the  above 
rents  may  be  stated  at  £464  16s.  per  annum,  out  of 
which  about  £300  is  distributed  annually,  in  sums  vary- 


ing from  5s.  to  20s.,  to  poor  persons  of  the  city  and 
suburbs  of  Durham.  They  are  selected  by  the  mayor 
and  aldermen,  and  the  serjeants-at-mace  go  from  house 
to  house  with  the  money. 

CradocVs  Charity. — ^Thomas  Cradock,  Esq.,  *'long 
since  deceased,"  bequeathed  £600,  to  be  lent  without 
interest,  and  to  be  employed  in  building  a  work-house, 
and  carrying  on  a  woollen  manufactory  in  Durham.  In 
respect  of  this  legacy,  there  is  now  a  sum  of  £401, 
which  was  lent  out  in  1814  to  the  late  Gilbert  Hender- 
son above  mentioned,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  his 
manufactory,  and  employing  the  poor. 

Donor  w»Anotrn.^-The  yearly  sum  of  £12  lis.  4d. 
(from  which  Is.  4d.  is  deducted  for  a  stamp,  &c.)  is 
paid  by  the  receiver  of  the  crown  rents  of  the  five  nor- 
thern counties  to  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Durham. 
The  amount  is  distributed,  in  sums  of  Is.  each,  among 
poor  men  and  women  of  Durham,  according  to  the  di- 
rections of  the  mayor,  except  10s.  which  is  given  to  the 
serjeants-at-mace  for  their  trouble  in  the  distribution. 

Charity  of  Kirhy  and  Messenger. — Messrs.  Kirby 
and  Messenger  gave  land  for  40  poor  housekeepers  not 
receiving  relief,  then  vested  in  the  mayor  and  two  alder- 
men of  Durham,  and  producing  £2  2s.  annual  rent. 
A  small  garden,  let  at  £4  4s.  a  year,  is  the  only  land 
supposed  to  belong  to  this  charity.  The  rent  is  given 
away  by  the  mayor,  to  poor  persons  of  the  city  and 
suburbs,  in  sums  of  2s.  each. 

Kirby^s  Charity, — John  Kirby  bequeathed  £30,  the 
interest  to  be  distributed  amongst  the  poor  of  the  Mer- 
chants' Company  at  Durham.  This  money  is  invested 
in  the  three  per  cent,  consols,  and  the  interest,  308.,  is 
paid  to  the  widow  of  a  deceased  member. 

Lord  Crewels  Charity  for  Apprentices, — ^Amongst 
other  charities.  Lord  Crewe  directed  that  £100  a  year 
should  be  paid  to  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  Durham, 
for  putting  out  apprentices  there.  In  the  year  1780, 
£1014  17s.  6d.,  due  for  arrears,  was  placed  in  the  three 
per  cent,  consols,  and  has  now  accumulated  to  £1880  2s. 
The  dividends,  £56  8s.,  and  the  £100  above  mentioned, 
are  distributed  in  sums  of  £4  each,  nominally  as  a  pre- 
mium to  masters  taking  apprentices ;  but,  in  point  of 
fact,  20s.  is  paid  thereout  for  a  stamp,  and  the  residue 
is  generally  paid  over  to  the  parent  or  friend  who  main- 
tains the  apprentice  during  the  term. 

Bishop  Wood^s  Charity, — ^Thomas  Wood,  Bishop  of 
Lichfield  and  Coventry,  by  will,  November  11,  1690, 
bequeathed  a  rent-charge  of  £20  yearly,  out  of  his  lands 
and  tenements  in  Egglesclifife,  to  be  employed  for  the 
release  of  prisoners  in  Durham  gaol  for  debts  not  ex- 
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ceeding  £6  each.  A  considerable  sum  haying  accumu- 
lated in  the  hands  of  the  trustees,  it  was  deposited  in 
the  three  per  cent,  consols,  and  the  interest  and  annuity 
were  applied  for  the  release  of  prisoners  whose  debts, 
exclusive  of  costs,  did  not  exceed  £20 ;  the  applications 
from  £5  debtors  being  very  rare.  At  the  time  of  the 
visit  of  the  commissioners  for  enquiring  concerning 
charities,  there  was  a  balance  of  £128  7s.  7d.  stock  in 
the  three  per  cent,  consols,  and  £72  5s.  4d.  in  the  hands 
of  the  treasurer. 

HartwelFs  Charity, — The  charity  for  poor  debtors 
in  Durham  gaol,  bequcathe'd  by  William  Hartwell, 
D.D.,  rector  of  Stanhope,  is  under  the  management 
of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Durham. 

Frankeleyn^s  Charities. — ^John  Frankeleyn,  by  will, 
November  19,  1572,  bequeathed  £100,  to  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  corporation  of  Newcastle,  and  lent  by 
them  to  one  or  two  honest  young  men  at  10  per  cent, 
interest.     Part  of  this  was  directed  to  be  given  to  the 
poor  of  Newcasde  and  of  Houghton-le-Spring ;   and 
the  remainder,  £3  6s.  8d.,  is  received  from  the  town- 
clerk  of  the  former  place  by  the  mayor  of  Durham, 
who,  agreeably  to  the  intentions  of  the  testator,  gives 
to  the  churchwardens  of  the  parishes  of  St.  Giles  and 
St.  Nicholas  each  7s.  4d.,  and  to  the  governor  of  the 
county  gaol  £2  12s.     The  two  former  sums  are  distri- 
buted, with  the  produce  of  other  charities,  to  the  poor 
of  the  respective  parishes  above  named ;  and  the  remain- 
der is  divided  by   the  governor  of  the  gaol  equally 
amongst  all  the  prisoners,  whether  criminals  or  debtors. 
WaWs  C%ar%.— William  WaU,  September  24, 1679, 
amongst  other  legacies,  bequeathed  the  yearly  sum  of 
15s.  to  the  prisoners  in  Durham  gaol,   which  is  now 
paid  by  Mr.  Thomas  Peacock,  of  Bishop  Auckland, 
and  distributed  with  the  above  charity. 

Tempesfs  Charity, — ^Nothing  has  ever  been  received 
in  respect  of  a  legacy  bequeathed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
debtors  in  Durham  gaol,  by  Elizabeth  Tempest,  in  1785. 
Parish  of  St.  Nicholas. — Surtees*  Charity, — 
Robert  Surtees,  by  will,  December  27,  1617,  gave  out 
of  his  dwelling-house,  in  the  Market-place  in  Durham, 
6s.  8d.  yearly  to  the  poor  of  this  parish.  This  bequest 
is  still  paid  by  the  owner  of  the  house  to  the  church- 
warden, who  gives  it  away  according  to  his  discretion. 

Callaghan^s  Charity, — Francis  Callaghan,  by  will, 
February  7,  1675,  devised,  out  of  his  premises  in  the 
Market-place,  Durham,  to  the  churchwardens  or  over- 
seers of  the  parish  of  St.  Nicholas,  the  annual  sum  of 
2O5.,  at  Christmas,  to  be  by  them  distributed  amongst 
the  mpst  needy  people  of  the  said  parish ;  and  to  the 


churchwardens  and  overseers  of  the  parish  of  St.  Giles, 
the  like  sum  of  20s.  at  Christmas,  to  be  by  them  distri- 
buted amongst  the  most  needy  persons  of  that  parish ; 
also,  that  there  should  be  paid  out  of  the  rents  of  the 
said  shops,  to  the  vicar  of  the  parish  church  of  St. 
Nicholas  and  his  successors,  20s.  yearly  at  Christmas, 
and  also  to  the  lecturer  or  preaching  minister  of  St. 
Nicholas  £4  yearly  at  Pentecost,  on  condition  that  the 
said  lecturer  should  preach  a  sermon  yearly  in  the  said 
church  on  the  day  on  which  the  testator  should  happen 
to  be  buried  there,  and  give  notice  thereof  by  causing 
the  bells  of  the  church  to  be  rung  as  was  usual  in  case 
of  divine  service ;  in  recompense  for  which  ringing,  he 
directed  there  should  be  paid  out  of  the  profits  of  the 
said  shops  to  the  bell-ringers  5s.  yearly  at  Pentecost ;  and 
in  case  the  said  lecturer  should  at  any  time  neglect  to 
presich,  he  directed  that  the  said  legacy  of  £4  should 
for  ever  cease,  as  if  it  had  never  been  given.  These 
payments  were  disputed  a  few  years  ago  by  the  owner 
of  the  premises  charged ;  but,  after  some  litigation,  they 
are  now  resumed. 

Cooper^ $  Charity, — ^Thomas  Cooper,  by  will,  March 
6,  1702,  gave  a  yearly  rent-charge  of  £5  48.,  to  be  paid 
half-yearly  out  of  his  lands  at  Fishbum,  to  the  church- 
wardens of  the  parish  of  St.  Nicholas  for  the  time  being, 
to  be  by  them  laid  out  in  bread,  and  distributed  in  the 
parish  church  every  Sunday,  2s.  weekly,  amongst  the 
poor  people  attending  divine  service.  Twelve  two- 
penny loaves  are  distributed  every  Sunday  accordingly. 
Lost  Charities, — John  Sparke,  1638,  bequeathed  the 
interest  of  £6;    Anthony  Fawell  gave  a   rent-charge 

of  10s.;  and Hedley  another  of  20s.  to  the  poor 

of  this  parish.     Nothing  is  now  paid  in  respect  of  these 
bequests. 

Hole  House  Farm, — This  ferm,  in  the  parish  of  Wol 
singham,  is  supposed  to  have  been  given  to  provide  for 
the  repairs  of  St.  Nicholas'  church.     It  is  now  let  by 
the  churchwardens  at  a  good  yearly  rent  of  £20,  which 
is  carried  to  their  general  account. 

Out-rents, — ^The  churchwardens  of  this  and  the  other 
parishes  of  Durham  are  possessed  of  houses,  shops,  and 
small  plots  of  land,  the  fines  and  rents  from  which  are 
carried  to  the  accounts  of  the  respective  churchwardens. 
Parish  of  St.  Giles. — Finney^i  Charity, — Jane 
Finney,  by  will,  November  14,  1728,  devised  a  close 
in  or  near  Claypath  to  trustees,  to  pay  Utie  profits  thereof 
to  the  minister  of  this  parish  for  the  time  being,  for 
distribution  amongst  the  poor.  She  also  gave  a  house, 
garth,  and  garden,  for  the  support  of  the  charity-school 
of  blue-coat  boys  and  girls  in  Durham.    The  last  men- 
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tioned  property  was  sold  in  1799  for  £140,  which  was 
invested  in  the  funds  for  the  benefit  of  the  said  school. 
With  respect  to  the  close  in  Claypath,  the  trustees 
bemg  long  dead,  a  contract  was  made,  about  1810,  by 
the  ReT.  Joseph  Watkins,  then  incumbent  of  this  parish, 
for  the  sale  thereof  for  £160  to  John  Hancock,  upon 
condition  that  any  heir  of  the  trustees  might,  notwith- 
standing, resume  the  property.  The  purchase-money 
was  nerer  paid,  and  the  purchaser  mortgaged  the  pro- 
perty for  2000  years  to  Mr.  Watkins,  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  the  principle  with  interest  at  five  per  cent. 
The  yearly  sum  of  £7  10s.  was  paid  after  this  transac- 
tion, for  the  use  of  the  poor,  as  interest ;  and  the  lessee 
or  his  representatives  built  on  the  land,  treating  it  as 
their  own  property.  As  the  incumbent  had  no  autho- 
rity to  alienate  this  property,  the  commissioners  in  1829 
recommended  that  steps  should  be  taken  for  appointing 
new  trustees,  to  whom  the  premises  should  be  conveyed; 
and,  that,  in  consideration  of  the  money  which  has  been 
laid  out  in  building  thereon,  a  lease  for  40  years  should 
be  granted  at  the  yearly  rent  of  £7  10s.  These  pro- 
posals were  acceded  to.  The  yearly  sum  of  £7  10s., 
which,  according  to  the  wiU  of  the  donor,  ought  to  have 
been  distributed  amongst  poor  persons  not  receiving 
parochial  relief,  has  hitherto  been  paid  to  a  schoolmas- 
ter, who  for  this  sum,  and  the  produce  of  the  following 
charity,  teaches  13  children  of  this  parish. 

Smith's  Charity. — Jane  Smith,  by  wiU,  July  14, 1785, 
bequeathed  to  John  Tempest,  Esq.,  £60  to  be  applied 
in  such  manner  as  he  should  think  fit  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor  boys  and  girls  in  the  charity-school  in  GiUi- 
gate.  In  respect  of  this  charity  there  is  a  sum  of  £75 
three  per  cent,  consols ;  and  the  dividends,  amounting 
to  £2  6s.  per  annum,  are  received  by  the  schoolmaster 
above  mentioned. 

Parishes  of  St.  Maky-le-Bow  and  St.  Maky-the- 
Less. — Hutchinson* 8  CAanYy.— -Barnabas  Hutchinson, 
by  will,  December  11,  1683,  charged  his  house  with 
20s.  a  year  for  the  poor  of  the  North  and  South  Bailey. 
Nothing  has  been  paid  since  1751 ;  and  as  the  property 
has  been  divided  and  sold  to  different  parties,  no  claim 
can  be  legally  established  against  any  of  them  without 
identifying  the  particular  house  charged. 

Parish  of  St.  Oswald. — Cock's  Charity. — The 
Rev.  John  Cock,  by  will.  May  27,  1701,  bequeathed  to 
trustees  the  sum  of  £600,  to  purchase  freehold  lands 
and  tenements,  and  to  pay  the  proceeds  thereof  to  the 
minister  and  churchwardens  of  this  parish,  for  distri- 
bution yearly  in  the  following  manner: — £2  10s.  for 
Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man,  some 
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brief  explanation  of  the  Creed,  and  other  books  of  prac- 
tical divinity,  for  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the  parish ; 
£5,  if  there  should  be  occasion,  for  physic  and  other 
necessaries  for  the  sick  poor ;  £5  for  clothes  for  poor 
widows,  widowers,  or  housekeepers,  and  £5  in  moBey ; 
£4  for  teaching  the  daughters  of  the  poor  to  read,  spin, 
knit,  and  sew,  and  their  sons  to  read,  write,  and  cast 
accounts ;  £6  for  "  setting  ooit"  one  poor  boy,  of  good 
character,  and  able  to  read,  write,  cast  accounts,  and 
repeat  the  Church  Catechism ;  and  the  surplus,  if  any, 
to  be  applied  in  furnishing  apprentices  of  the  parish 
with  work-tools  and  setting  them  up  in  business,  the 
sum  allowed  to  each  not  to  exceed  40s.  This  legacy 
was  applied  in  the  purchase  of  a  farm  at  Cockerton  for 
£660,  the  surplus  of  which  sum  has  been  liquidated  out 
of  the  rents.  It  contains  45  a.  2  n.  24  p.,  and  is  let  at 
£70  per  annum,  subject  to  a  deduction  of  9s.  6d.  for  the 
lord's  rent,  and  lis.  lid.  for  land  tax.  The  annual 
distribution  has  lately  been  generally  as  foDows : — 

Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  and  other  religious  books        ..£600 
Paid  to  a  surgeon  for  attending  poor  persons  10    0    0 

For  coats  and  gowns,  about  Christmas,  for  ten  old  men 
and  ten  old  women,  two  of  whom  are  of  the  township 
of  Shincliffe,  and  two  of  the  township  of  Broom  . .  10  0  0 
£2  is  giyen  to  the  churchwarden  of  Shincliffe,  and  £1  to 
the  churchwarden  of  Broom,  which  they  distribute  to 
their  respective  poor,  in  sums  yarymg  from  Is.  to  Ss.  3  0  0 
To  a  schoolmistress  for  instructing  12  girls  on  week 

days,  and  for  keeping  a  girls'  Sunday-school  10  10    0 

To  a  schoolmaster  for  instructing  24  poor  boys  on  week 

days,  and  attending  a  Sunday-school  . .     21    0    0 

For  clothing  two  apprentices  annually,  £3  to  each    . .       6    0    0 
From  the  residue,  £2  is  given  to  each  of  two  trades- 
men, to  set  up  his  trade  and  to  buy  tools  4    0    0 

£70  10    0 

In  consequence  of  a  loss  of  £60  by  the  failure  of  a 
bank  in  1816,  an  allowance  of  £3  in  money  to  the  poor 
of  the  township  of  St.  Oswald's  was  suspended;  but 
£25  was  received  on  the  notes  of  that  bank  in  1826. 

Dixon^s  Charity, — ^David  Dixon,  by  will,  bequeathed 
£50,  the  interest  of  which  was  to  be  distributed  amongst 
the  poor  of  this  parish,  remembering  those  of  ShincliiFe. 
This  sum  was  lent  in  1757,  on  mortgage  of  a  house  in 
St  Gilesgate,  held  on  lease  of  40  years  from  the  dean 
and  chapter.  £2  10s.  per  annum,  as  interest,  was  paid 
up  to  1824,  when  the  descendants  of  ihs  mortgager 
ceased  paying;  and,  the  lease  having  expired,  there 
is  not  much  hope  of  recovering  the  proceeds  of  the 
bequest. 

Chapelry  of  St.  Margaret. — Hutchinson^s  Cha- 
rity. — ^Alderman  John  Hutchinson,  in  1702,  bequeathed 
528.  a  year,  issidng  out  of  two  houjses  in  Framwellgate, 
s4 
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to  be  distributed  in  bread,  every  Sunday,  to  12  poor 
people  attending  divine  service  in  the  church.  Small 
loaves  are  provided,  and  given  away  as  directed. 

Charities  of  Andrews  and  Simon, — The  Rev.  John 
Simon,  in  1739,  gave  £12  12s.;  and  Catherine  An- 
drews, in  1782,  bequeathed  £100,  to  the  poor  of  this 
chapehy  not  receiving  parochial  relief.  These  sums, 
in  1784,  were  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  £200  three 
per  cent,  consols;  and. the  dividends  are  divided  into 
three  parts,  one  of  which  is  distributed  by  the  curate 
to  the  poor  of  the  chapelry  generally,  and  the  other 
two  parts  by  each  of  the  chapelwardens  of  Crossgate 
and  FramweUgate,  amongst  the  poor  of  their  respective 
districts,  in  sums  varying  from  Is.  to  2s.  6d. 

White's  CAanVy.— Ralph  White,  by  will,  1799,  left 
£10  to  the  poor  of  South-street.  This  sum  is  now 
vested  in  the  chapelwardens,  who  pay  10s.  at  Easter 
annually  to  ten  poor  widows. 

Donor  unknown. — A  rent-charge  of  20s.  a  year  is 
paid  out  of  the  Bowes'  estate  at  Alwent  to  the  chapel- 
wardens, who  distribute  it  at  Easter  in  sums  of  Is.  each 
to  the  poor  of  the  chapelry. 

Surtees*  Charity. — Robert  Surtees,  by  will,  Decem- 
ber 27,  1617,  left  a  rent-charge  of  6s.  8d.  a  year  to  the 
poor  of  this  chapelry,  out  of  his  lands  at  Northwart, 
near  Stockwellhugh ;  but  it  has  not  been  paid  for  the 
last  50  years.  A  rent-charge  of  5s.  a  year,  left  by  the 
same  person  to  the  poor  of  the  parish  of  St.  Giles,  is 
also  lost. 

SANITARY  CONDITION  OF  THE  CITY. 

Judging  from  the  favourable  position  of  the  city  of 
Durham,  it  would  naturally  be  expected  that  its  inhabi- 
tants would,  to  a  great  extent,  be  exempt  from  many  of 
those  epidemics  which  prove  so  fatal  in  towns  posses- 
sing fewer  natural  advantages.  Experience  has,  how- 
ever, proved  that  this  is  not  the  case,  and  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  city  has  of  late  been  a  matter  of  much 
discussion  and  the  subject  of  various  reports.  In  1845, 
Durham  was  briefly  reported  upon  for  the  Health  of 
Towns  Commission,  by  Dr.  Reid ;  a  Sanitary  Associa- 
tion was  soon  afterwards  formed  in  the  city,  and  on  the 
Ist  May,  1849,  George  Thomas  Clark,  Esq.,  one  of  the 
Superintendent  Inspectors  to  the  General  Board  of 
Health,  entered  upon  "  a  preliminary  inquiry  into  the 
sewerage,  drainage,  and  supply  of  water,  and  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  municipal 
borough,  and  certain  of  the  suburbs  of  Durham."  The 
inquiry  was  made  upon  a  petition  to  the  General  Board 
of  Health  for  the  introduction  of  the  Public  Health  Act. 


Affixed  to  the  petition  were  the  names  of  the  mayor, 
the  dean  and  chapter,  the  warden  of  the  university, 
two  aldermen,  all  the  five  county  magistrates  acting 
for  the  borough,  eight  medical  men  out  of  fifteen, 
of  clergymen  and  ministers  twenty-one  out  of  twenty- 
three,  and  altogether  three  hundred  and  two  names, 
amounting  to  about  one-sixth  of  the  rate-paying  body. 

The  Superintendent  Inspector,  in  his  report,  acknow- 
ledges the  assistance  rendered  to  him  on  his  arrival  by 
Dr.  Watkin ;  Mr.  Bramwell,  chairman  of  tlie  commis- 
sioners ;  Mr.  Shaw,  surgeon ;  Mr.  Forster,  surveyor  to 
the  commissioners :  and  in  addition  the  kind  attentions 
of  the  Rev.  H.  Humble,  Mr.  Holmes,  Mr.  Dickinson, 
and  several  other  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  who 
accompanied  him  during  his  personal  inspection  of  the 
city ;  and  from  vturious  statements  furnished  by  Messrs. 
Watkin,  Johnston,  Bonomi,  W.  Henderson,  J.  Shields, 
Jepson,  Truman,  Shaw,  J.  Forster,  A.  W.  Hutchinson, 
and  R.  N.  Robson,  he  had  the  advantage  of  much  valu- 
able preUminary  information.  The  report  of  the  in- 
spector  was  addressed  to  the  Commissioners  of  the 
General  Board  of  Health,  May  15,  1849,  from  which 
the  following  is  extracted. 

The  unhealthiness  of  Durham  city,  it  is  stated,  is 
forcibly  shown  by  contrast  with  other  districts.  Thus, 
it  appears  from  the  tables  of  the  Health  of  Towns  Asso- 
ciation, drawn  up  from  the  ofBicial  materials  of  1841, 
that  taking  a  district  of  27,919  persons  in  and  about 
Durham,  the  mortality  was  then  ZZ'%  in  the  thousand, 
or  higher  than  any  other  district  in  the  county ;  that  of 
South  Shields,  the  next,  being  81*2,  and  that  of  Auck- 
land and  Teesdale,  the  healthiest,  being  21*7,  and  the 
average  of  the  county  being  26'8.  There  prevails, 
naturally  enough,  among  the  common  people,  a  notion 
that  the  existence  of  a  few  aged  persons'  proves  the 
healthiness  of  the  district;  but  this  is  generally  done 
without  the  least  attempt  to  institute  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  nimibers  of  the  whole  population  or  of  those 
who  had  died  young. 

On  a  personal  inspection  of  the  city,  the  condition  of 
the  principal  dwellings  of  the  poor  was  found  to  be  ill 
ventilated,  excessively  crowded  together,  and  surround- 
ed with  accumulations  of  the  most  offensive  filth,  calcu- 
lated in  a  very  high  degree  to  engender  all  kinds  of 
disease.  Moatside-lane,  between  the  castle  and  the 
Market-place,  is  described  as  a  collection  of  narrow 
lanes  between  high  walls,  unpavcd  or  ill-paved,  viA 
open  gutters,  into  which  house  slops  are  thrown.  The 
upper  houses  drain  upon  the  lower.  Silver-street  and 
Silver-street-lane  are  close,  ill-paved,  and  damp,  and 
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suffer  from  open  ash-pits  and  other  nuisances.  The 
Market-place  drains  all  discharge  by  open  mouths  into 
Silver-street-lane  and  Back-lane^  where  they  fill  an 
open,  oflfensive  gutter,  which  beyond  St  Nicholas' 
church  ends  in  an  open  and  exposed  stagnant  ditch. 
Further  on  is  a  large  depot  for  the  street  sweepings  of 
a  part  of  the  town,  which  include  soil  and  filth  thrown 
out  from  the  houses  into  the  street. 

St.  Nicholas'  churchyard  is  in  a  bad  state,  being 
penned  up  by  high,  old,  and  decayed  retaining  walls. 
We  are  informed  (state  Messrs.  Bonomi,  Henderson, 
and  Shields),  that  there  has  been  no  interment  in  St. 
Nicholas'  churchyard  since  the  7th  June,  1846,  and  it  is 
supposed  that  none  will  in  future  take  place  there.  A 
fund  amounting  to  £100  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  paro- 
chial authorities  towards  obtaining  another  burial  ground. 
From  this  populous  parish  many  interments  must  take 
place  in  the  other  churchyards  of  the  town,  occasioning 
the  cost  of  double  fees,  a  charge  pressing  heavily  on  the 
families  of  the  labouring  population,  of  which  this  parish 
principally  consists.  The  inhabitants  of  Durham  are 
undoubtedly  much  indebted  to  the  authorities  for  dis- 
continuing the  use  of  this  crowded  burying-ground  in 
the  centre  of  the  town.  As  the  benefit  of  this  valuable 
sanitary  measure  is  participated  in  by  all,  some  means 
should  be  taken  for  relieving  the  poorer  inhabitants  of 
this  parish  from  a  charge  brought  on  them  for  the  gene- 
ral advantage.  The  churchyard  should  now  be  flagged 
over,  this  would  prevent  fiirther  exhalations,  and  afford 
much  security  to  the  high  wall  next  the  Back-lane 
(scarcelv  retaining  the  mass  of  human  remains),  by  pre- 
venting the  penetration  of  wet  which  in  winter  especi- 
ally must  act  with  great  force  to  overturn  it. 

Claypath  and  Gilesgate  have  a  free  drainage  fall  but 
no  sewer,  and,  therefore,  no  house  drains.  About  the 
Causeway-foot-bridge  are  some  very  objectionable  pla- 
ces. Magdalen-street,  lately  built,  has  neither  footway 
nor  made  carriage-way.  Maynard-street  has  a  foul 
open  ditch,  at  the  back,  much  complained  of.  This 
finally  drains  into  a  large,  shallow,  and  dirty  pond  in 
the  high  road,  which  should  at  once  be  filled  up  and 
levelled  as  a  play-place  for  children,  and  a  water-trough 
placed  by  the  road  side.  Bashall's  or  Paradise-lane  is 
thickly  set  about  with  open  gutters  and  ditches,  ash- 
pits, and  other  nuisances,  close  and  confined  back  pre- 
mises, shut  in  by  high  walls,  and  in  Paradise  garden 
below  is  a  considerable  manure  depot.  The  whole  of 
this  corner  east  of  the  Market-place  to  the  river  is  in  a 
bad  condition.  South-street  occupies  one  of  the  finest 
positions  in  the  city,  overlooking  the  Wear  and  the 


cathedral  close.  The  filth  from  the  lower  side  is  thrown 
down  the  bank ;  on  the  upper  side,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
street,  the  ground  falls  towards  the  houses,  and  renders 
them  damp.  The  slops  are,  as  usual,  thrown  into  the 
street.  The  pavement  here  is  very  bad.  Towards  the 
upper  end  some  new  houses  hfcve  been  built,  from  which, 
at  a  considerable  expense,  drains  have  been  led  into  the 
river.  The  houses  at  the  angle  between  South-street 
and  Crossgate  and  the  North-road,  are  in  a  bad  state 
from  open  ash-pits,  &c.,  some  of  which,  from  their 
height,  drain  upon  the  lower  houses.  In  Crossgate 
occurs  a  raised  footway,  and  the  people  empty  the  slops 
at  once  into  the  high  road.  On  the  north  side,  where 
the  drainage  is  bad,  there  has  been  fever.  Grape-lane 
and  courts  drain  by  open  and  offensive  gutters  in  this 
direction.  Alergate  has  an  open  gutter  and  a  large 
offensive  gutter  grate.  Fever  has  prevailed  here.  The 
drain  from  this  grate  discharges  into,  and  floods  offen- 
sively, a  foot-path  from  Alergate  to  North-road.  North- 
road  has  no  sewer,  but  near  its  lower  end  it  is  crossed 
by  a  brook  which  becomes  foul  with  house  drainage, 
and  runs  under  several  new  houses,  bursting  up  in  a 
space  between  two  of  them,  and  finally  flooding  the  bed 
of  an  old  mill-pool  now  disused.  The  houses  below 
the  dam  are  low,  and  liable  to  be  flooded  in  rainy  wea- 
ther. Neville-street,  in  the  North-road,  though  drained, 
is  unpaved.  Millbum-gate,  on  the  river  side,  is  low 
and  dirty,  especially  about  the  Horse-hole,  a  filthy  out- 
fall below  the  great  weir,  and  a  general  receptacle  for 
refuse  of  all  kinds.  The  portion  of  MiUburn-gate  called 
The  Horse-hole,  is,  we  believe,  the  lowest  inhabited 
situation  in  the  town.  The  houses  also  are  low,  damp, 
and  ill- ventilated,  and  surrounded  in  every  direction  by 
noxious  accumulations.  Such  localities  are  described 
as  being  most  peculiarly  susceptible  of  infection  in  case 
of  an  attack  of  typhus  fever  or  cholera.  Framwellgate, 
like  South-street,  has  a  lower  side,  from  which  the  re- 
ftise  is  cast  down  the  bank  towards  the  Wear,  and  an 
upper  side  rendered  damp  by  the  drainage  from  the 
hill  above  it.  Lowe's-yard  is  particulary  dirty.  Sid- 
gate,  at  the  head  of  Framwellgate,  is  a  narrow  unmade 
lane,  in  a  filthy  state,  and  leading  down  to  the  river. 
Above  it  is  the  spring  whence  the  Market-place  pant 
is  supplied. 

With  reference  to  Elvet,  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Shaw,  and 
Mr.  Wetherall  observe — the  back  courts,  lanes,  and 
alleys  adjacent  to  the  streets  in  this  district,  varying  so 
little  in  character  in  their  general  sanitary  condition, 
can  only  be  noticed  in  general  terms ;  and  it  is  evident, 
from  our  observations,  that  by  far  the  greater  evils  ex- 
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isting  in  the  courts  and  places  inhabited  almost  exclu- 
sively by  the  poorer  classes,  are  the  prevalence  of  open 
privies  and  piggeries,  many  of  them  of  the  most  nox- 
ious and  filthy  description.  In  every  lane  and  alley  is 
one  or  more  of  these  abominable  nuisances,  those  of  the 
worst  description  being  in  the  Chapel-passage,  Court- 
lane,  Water-lane,  the  back  part  of  Pit-row,  and  the 
whole  of  the  alleys  and  lanes  between  Court-lane  and 
Hallgarth,  the  last  named  being  of  the  most  filthy  de- 
scription, defective  in  both  light  and  ventilation,  causing 
the  inhabitants  continually  to  breath  an  atmosphere  full 
of  all  kinds  of  impurities ;  and  it  is  evident  from  the 
prevalence  of  these  nuisances,  and  from  the  defective 
state  or  entire  absence  of  all  structural  arrangements  for 
their  prevention,  that  no  attention  has  ever  been  paid 
to  the  comfort  or  convenience  of  the  inhabitants  of 
these  dismal  tenements.  Water-lane  is  in  a  particularly 
bad  state,  having  an  open  cesspool,  with  a  low  lodging- 
house,  in  which  13  and  14  people  are  occasionally  lodged 
in  one  room.  Next  the  brewery,  and  near  the  outfEill 
of  the  gaol  and  another  drain,  is  a  lodging-house  in  a 
filthy  condition,  where  at  fair  times  twenty  people  are 
crowded  into  a  room.  The  first  and  second  arches  of 
Elvet-bridge  are  broader  than  the  rest;  and  the  piers 
of  what  formerly  was  St.  Andrew's-chapel,  support 
houses,  the  drains  from  which  open  below  and  upon 
the  arch  piers,  rendering  the  whole  place,  except  when 
the  river  is  in  flood,  a  considerable  nuisance. 

Sewers  axd  Drains. — I  learn  from  Mr.  Forster, 
surveyor  to  the  commissioners,  continues  the  report, 
that  Durham  contains  about  10,392  yards  of  streets,  of 
which  6,979  yards  are  absolutely  without  sewers,  2,181 
yards  possess  very  imperfect  sewers,  and  1,232  yards  pos- 
sess sewers  in  tolerably  good  order.  Unfortunately,  of  this 
latter  description,  only  Paradise-lane  and  Church-street 
(428  yards)  are  laid  sufliciendy  low  to  drain  the  cellars; 
so  that  if  by  an  efficient  sewer  is  to  be  understood  a 
sewer  of  good  materials  and  workmanship,  and  laid  suf- 
ficiently low  to  drain  the  cellar  floors  of  the  houses, 
only  about  one-twenty-fourth  part  of  the  public  ways  in 
Durham  are  thus  provided.  Possibly  a  very  few  of  the 
drains  will  be  available  for  the  removal  of  rain  or  sur- 
face water,  and  may  thus  be  turned  to  account.  Such 
being  the  state  of  things,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  that  I 
should  load  my  report  with  a  description  of  works,  so 
few  of  which  are  or  can  become  of  any  practical  utility. 
The  ffutter-ffrates,  with  which  most  of  these  drains  are 
provided,  are  of  large  size,  untrapped,  and  are  sources  of 
unpleaBant  smells.  Recently  Mr.  Forster  has  laid  down 
smaller  grates,  properly  trapped,  and  perfectly  efficient. 


Low  Lodging-houses. — On  this  subject,  saya  Mr. 
Clark,  I  have  perused  a  valuable  report  dated  Sept., 
1848,  in  which  the  condition  of  these  nuisances  in 
Durham  is  thoroughly  discussed  and  their  locality 
pointed  out.  Mr.  Oliver  observes,  and  the  description 
appears  to  be  faithful — The  rooms  are  small,  badly 
lighted,  and  worse  ventilated;  indeed,  it  may  be  said 
that  no  air  enters  those  dwellings  but  by  the  door,  the 
windows  seldom,  if  ever,  being  opened ;  several  do  not 
even  open;  in  fact,  some  of  the  sleeping  apartments 
possess  no  windows  whatever,  and  only  receive  air  and 
light  through  the  door  opening  into  the  firont  room.  In 
some  of  the  houses,  five  and  six  beds  are  contained  in 
a  single  room ;  and  during  the  more  stirring  periods  of 
the  year,  as  the  fairs,  races,  and  in  harvest,  when  the 
town  is  inundated  with  Irish  labourers,  shake-downs, 
mats,  and  straw,  in  addition,  are  spread  on  the  floor,  to 
afford  increased  accommodation  to  the  vast  influx  of 
vagrants  and  wayfarers,  as  it  appears  to  be  the  invaria- 
ble practice  of  the  proprietors  to  cram  as  many  beds 
into  a  room  as  possible.  They  are  excessively  crowded, 
frequently  five  and  six  individuals  He  in  one  bed,  men, 
women,  and  children  indiscriminately,  marking  the  de- 
praved and  blunted  state  of  their  moral  faculties,  and  the 
social  demoralization  which  prevails.  It  is  difficult, 
from  the  reluctance  of  the  proprietors  to  afford  the  re- 
quisite information,  to  state  precisely  the  number  of  per- 
sons who  lodge  nightiy  in  those  houses ;  but  I  am  credi- 
bly informed  that  about  30,  and  on  the  extraordinary 
occasions  alluded  to  as  many  as  100  individuals  sleep  in 
these  apartments.  Each  person  is  charged  3d.  for  a 
bed,  or  more  properly  speaking  a  night's  lodging.  Mr. 
Bonomi,  to  whom  the  friends  of  sanitary  reform  in  this 
city  are  greatly  indebted,  from  the  lively  interest  he  has 
taken  in,  and  the  time  and  attention  he  has  devoted  to, 
the  question,  has  made  several  calculations  relative  to 
the  cubical  areas  of  the  various  apartments  and  the 
quantity  of  air  circulating  in  them,  and  after  drawing  a 
general  averi^e,  he  thus  sums  up  his  observations : — 
From  the  dimensions  taken  of  the  size  of  the  rooms, 
and  the  number  of  beds  contained  in  them,  it  appears 
that  the  average  area  allowed  for  each  bed  is  80  feet, 
and  the  total  average  space  for  air  for  each  occupant,  if 
only  one  in  a  bed,  is  606  feet;  this  is  about  the  same 
allowance  that  is  given  to  one  prisoner  in  a  well  venti- 
lated cell,  and  considerably  short  of  the  provision  that 
is  considered  adequate  in  pauper  lunatic  asylums  for 
each  patient. 

Water  Supply. — The  water-works  recentiy  con- 
structed, leave,  I  am  happy  to  say,  but  littie  to  be  dc- 
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sired  under  this  important  head.  The  powers  conferred 
by  the  Public  Health  Act  upon  the  Local  Board  will 
enable  that  body  to  offer  to  the  Water  Company  the 
whole  custom  of  the  town,  and  thus  to  secure  to  the 
townsfolk  a  supply  at  much  lower  rates  than  any  at  which 
they  could  otherwise  obtain  it.  Nor  will  the  advantage 
be  confined  to  one  party.  It  will  equally  include  the 
Water  Company,  who  cannot  otherwise  hope  to  supply 
for  years,  if  ever,  the  whole  of  the  town.  The  powers 
conferred  upon  the  Local  Board  of  laying  down,  main- 
taining, and,  from  time  to  time,  inspecting  the  service- 
pipes  within  the  houses,  it  will  probably  be  found  ex- 
pedient to  delegate,  under  certain  restrictions,  to  the 
Water  Company,  who  should  contract  to  lay  down  and 
maintain  the  whole  main  and  service-pipe  arrangements, 
receiving  their  remuneration  in  the  shape  of  a  rate. 

Drains. — ^The  drainage  of  Dui-ham  has  recently  been 
reported  upon  by  Mr.  Hawkesley,  whose  report  has  been 
laid  before  me  by  the  commissioners.  It  is  short,  and 
much  to  the  point ;  and  in  its  recommendations  on  the 
whole,  and  as  far  as  they  go,  I  am  disposed  to  concur. 

Sewage  Distribution. — The  land  conveniently  situ- 
ated for  the  purpose  of  sewage  distribution  in  the  fluid 
form  is  but  a  small  tract.  It  lies  on  both  banks  of  the 
river  below  Kepier  weir.  The  soil  is  a  light  loam, 
chiefly  grass  land,  of  good  quality.  The  public  have 
attended  so  little  to  the  application  of  sewage  to  manure, 
that  I  am  not  surprised  that  the  people  of  Durham 
should  generally  be  incredulous  as  to  the  reduction  in 
tbe  rates  which  its  sale  may  be  fairly  expected  to  pro- 
duce. Fortunately  for  Durham,  other  cities  regard  the 
matter  in  a  different  light,  and  I  have  no  manner  of 
doubt  that  before  long  the  report  of  success  elsewhere 
will  lead  to  the  adoption  of  proper  arrangements  for  its 
use  and  distribution  here. 

Durham  being  a  corporate  town,  the  constitution  of 
the  Local  Board  is  settled  by  the  act. 

The  Superintendent  Inspector  draws  the  following 
summary: — L  That  the  mortality  of  the  city  of  Dur- 
ham is  excessive  as  compared  with  that  of  other  towns, 
being  nearly  30  in  the  1000  annually,  and  that  this 
mortality  is  closely  connected  with  a  serious  deficiency 
of  water  supply  and  of  drainage,  of  proper  paving  in 
the  courts,  and  with  a  filthy  and  defective  state  of  the 
conveniences  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  the  presence  of 
numerous  open  cesspools. 

2.  That  the  position  of  the  city  is  naturally  healthy, 
and  suitable  for  a  complete  and  cheap  system  of  drain- 
age ;  but  its  present  state  shows  how  little  a  good  natural 
position  and  fall  will  do  if  house-drainage  be  neglected, 
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and  the  houses  and  courts  be  not  regulated  by  some 
efficient  controlling  power. 

3.  That  at  this  time  very  heavy  expenses  are  incurred 
by  the  townspeople  in  purchase  of  water,  in  sickness, 
and  in  loss  of  labour,  all  which  might  be  materially 
diminished,  and  some  altogether  saved  by  proper  sani- 
tary remedies. 

4.  That  a  thorough  and  sufficient  constant  supply  of 
soft  water  may  be  led  into  each  house  and  watercloset ; 
a  drain  laid  from  each  house,  yard,  and  watercloset ; 
a  complete  system  of  main  sewerage  laid  down,  and 
the  courts  and  yards  properly  paved,  for  a  general  rate 
of  Is.  in  the  pound,  and  a  private  rate  upon  the  owners 
of  cottage  property  in  proportion  to  its  condition,  to  be 
discharged  by  payments  varying  from  each  house  from 
^d.  to  Id.  weekly,  distributed  over  thirty  years. 

5.  That  a  complete  water  supply  is  now  ready,  and 
the  pipes  laid  down,  only  needing  the  compulsory 
powers  given  in  the  act  to  secure  its  imiversal  adoption. 

6.  That  the  proposed  outlay  will  be  a  reduction  of 
existing  charges,  and,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  will 
produce  a  direct  money  saving. 

7.  That  although  the  facilities  for  the  use  of  fluid 
manure  in  the  vaUey  of  the  Wear,  below  Durham,  are 
not  considerable,  there  is  much  land  upon  which,  in 
the  dry  form,  this  manure  could  be  very  advantageously 
applied. 

8.  That  considering  the  position  of  Durham  as  the 
capital  of  a  wealthy  county,  and  the  seat  of  a  rising 
university  and  school  for  the  education  of  youth,  it  is 
peculiarly  desirable  that  it  should  be  not  only  healthy, 
but  should  enjoy  that  pre-eminence  in  health  which  its 
natural  advantages  are  calculated  to  bestow.  For  all 
these  reasons  I  recommend  that  the  Public  Health  Act 
be  at  once  applied  to  the  city  of  Durham. 

I  have  now,  I  believe,  concludes  Mr.  Clark,  touched 
upon  all  the  points  bearing  on  the  public  health  of  Dur- 
ham which  it  seemed  desirable  to  include  in  this  prelimi^ 
nary  inquiry.  Mine  has  not  been  a  grateful  task.  This 
city  is  associated  in  men's  minds  only  with  architectural 
splendour  and  ecclesiastical  dignity;  and  few  persons 
beyond  the  bounds  of  the  county  are  aware  of  the  con» 
trast  between  that  Durham  which  strangers  visit  to  ad- 
mire, and  that  Durham  in  which  10,000  human  beings 
pass  an  existence  demonstrably  shortened  by  one-seventh 
part.  The  broad  river  and  lofty  promontory  are  re- 
ceived as  indications  of  local  health  and  longevity  by 
those  who  know  not  how  surely,  imder  all  circumstances, 
disease  and  premature  death  attend  upon  crowded  dwel- 
lings, filth,  and  moisture.  It  has  devolved  upon  me  to 
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show^  that  on  the  rerge  of  the  display  of  so  much  con- 
structive  skill  and  so  much  picttiresque  beauty,  a  state 
of  things  is 'to  be  found,  which  it  would  have  been  more 
unpleasant  to  me  to  imfold,  had  I  not,  at  the  same  time, 
been  enabled  to  offer  complete,  practicable,  and  econo- 
mical remedies. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  the  able  report  of  Mr. 
Clark,  a  Local  Board  of  Health  was  established  in  the 
city,  the  members  of  the  board  being  the  members  of 
the  town  council.  The  complaints  of  the  inhabitants 
upon  the  subject  of  the  yariouB  existing  nuisances,  and 
suggestions  or  propositions  for  the  improvement  of  the 
general  health  of  the  town,  are  now  formally  brought 
before  the  board  for  consideration.  Bye-laws  have  been 
agreed  upon  for  the  regulation  of  lodging-houses,  and 
also  for  the  conducting  of  slaughter-houses ;  they  have 
been  approved  of  by  the  secretary  of  state,  and  are  now 
being  put  into  force.  The  members  of  the  Local  Board 
of  Health  are  acting  with  energy,  and  as  far  as  the  rates 
wUl  allow  without  pressing  too  heavily  upon  the  rate- 
payers, great  improvements  are  in  progress.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  board,  held  Aug.  6,  1861,  the  require- 
ments of  the  town  were  stated  to  render  necessary  for 
the  ensuing  quarter,  a  rate  of  three-pence  in  the  pound, 
which  would  produce  a  sum  of  £314  ds.  3d.,  the  rate- 
able value  being  £25,157;  and  at  the  meeting  held 
on  the  7th  Oct.  following,  a  larger  sum  was  found 
to  be  requisite  for  the  following  quarter ;  a  rate  of  four- 
pence  in  the  pound  was  agreed  to  be  levied,  making  a 
total  rate  of  thirteen-pence  in  the  pound  for  the  year. 
With  such  funds  at  command,  there  can  be  but  little 
doubt  that  the  city  of  Durham  before  long  will  enjoy 
all  the  sanitary  advantages  to  which  its  peculiarly  &- 
vourable  position  so  justly  entitles  it. 

UNION  WORKHOUSE. 

The  Workhouse  for  the  Durham  Union  was  erected 
in  1837,  on  an  eligible  and  healthy  site  in  Crossgate, 
occupying  with  the  gardens  above  an  acre  of  ground. 
The  house  is  a  plain  stone  building,  and  contains  ten 
rooms  as  sleeping  apartments,  a  dining-hall,  which  is 
also  used  as  a  chapel,  a  room  for  the  use  of  the  Board 
of  Guardians,  rooms  for  the  sick,  receiving  wards, 
kitchens,  pantry,  and  other  requisite  apartments;  sui- 
table school-rooms  are  also  in  the  course  of  erection. 
The  building  is  arranged  to  contain  125  inmates,  be- 
sides a  portion  distinctly  set  apart  for  the  separate  use 
of  vagrants.  The  number  of  inmates  for  the  half-year 
ending  March,  1850,  wais  117 ;  during  the  second  half- 
year,  ending  Sept.,  81 ;  in  March,  1851,  the  number 


was  89;  for  die  second  half-year,  endiiig  Sept.,  81, 
shewing  an  important  decrease  of  patters  in  the  year 
1851,  as  compared  with  the  number  during  the  prerioos 
year.  In  the  report  of  the  commissioners,  puUisbed  in 
1850,  the  inmates  of  the  Durham  Union  Worklkouse, 
in  1849,  are  thus  classified: — ^Able  bodied  paupers, 
married,  5  males  and  22  females ;  luimarried,  21  males 
and  91  females ;  illegitimate  children  78,  other  children 
72 ;  adults,  not  able  bodied,  married,  38  males  and  S4 
females ;  unmarried,  277  males  and  193  females ;  ille- 
gitimate children  of  parents  not  able  bodied  29,  other 
children  64 ;  relief  given  to  142  orphans  or  other  chil- 
dren without  parents ;  lunatics  and  idiots,  46  males,  52 
females,  and  3  children  under  16  years  of  age.  Total 
number  of  persons  relieved  during  the  year  1849,  1194. 
The  poor's  rate  collected  for  the  year  amounted  to  the 
sum  of  £6,851  2s. ;  expended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
£4,753  138.  Od.,  and  for  other  purposes  coxmeeted  with 
the  union  generally,  £2,272  15s.  Od.  The  greatest 
order  and  cleanliness  prevail  throughout  the  entire 
establishment,  and  the  dietary  table  is  precisely  similar 
to  that  adopted  at  Chelsea  hospital. 

Diet. — Breakfdst  each  morning,  men,  1  pint  of  oat- 
meal porridge  and  half  a  pint  of  new  milk ;  women,  1 
pint  of  coffee  and  8  oz.  bread.  Supper  each  evening, 
men,  1  pint  boiled  milk  and  oatmeal,  and  8  o£.  bread ; 
women,  1  pint  of  tea  and  8  oz.  bread.  Dinner y  Satur- 
day, men  and  women  each  1  pint  boiled  rice  with  milk 
and  sugar  and  8  oz.  bread.  Sunday,  men,  1  pint  ox- 
head  stew,  4  oz.  bread,  and  12  oz.  peas-pudding;  women, 
1  pint  ox-head  stew  and  12  oz.  peas-pudding.  Mon- 
day, men  and  women  each  14  oz.  suet-pudding  with 
treacle.  Tuesday,  men,  6  oz.  boiled  beef,  12  ok.  pota- 
toes, 4  oz.  bread,  and  half  a  pint  oi  broth;  women, 
6  oz.  boiled  beef,  12  oz.  potatoes,  and  half  a  pint  of 
broth.  Wednesday,  men  and  women  each  8  oz.  bread 
and  1  pint  of  broth.  Thursday,  same  as  Tuesday. 
Friday,  same  as  Wednesday.  The  men  have  oatmeal 
gruel  for  supper  on  Saturdays  in  place  of  boiled  milk ; 
the  sick  are  dieted  according  to  the  direction  of  the 
medical  officer,  and  children  under  nine  years  of  age 
are  dieted  at  discretion. 

The  chaplain,  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Cromwell,  M.A., 
attends  daily  as  well  as  on  the  Sundays.  The  Board  of 
Guardians  meet  once  a  fortnight,  and  the  principal 
management  is  placed  under  the  personal  superinten- 
dence of  a  House  Committee,  viz : — ^the  Chairman  and 
Vice-chairman  of  the  Board,  the  B«v.  W.  C.  King,  and 
Messrs.  T.  Crawford,  Jun.,  T.  Fawcett,  E.  Sinclair, 
J.  Wardle,  H.  Bell,  T.  Scawin,  W.  Winter,  R.  Brack, 
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M.  Bailes,  Jun.^  and  T.  Weermontli.  Secretary  to  the 
Board  of  Ghiardiaiis,  Mr.  G.  Smith,  solicitor;  Master 
and  Matron^  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Buddie. 

The  Durham  Union  embraces  an  area  of  65  square 
miles,  and  comprehends  the  following  parities  and 
districts  with  a  total  population  of  85,877,  according 
to  the  census  of  1851 : — ^Bailej  (North),  Bailey 
(South),  Brancepeth,  Brandon^  Broom,  Cassop,  Col- 
lege, Coizhoe,  Crossgate,  Elvet,  Framwellgate,  Hett, 
Kimblesworth,  Pittington,  Quarrington,  Saint  Giles, 
Saint  Nicholas,  Shadforth,  Sherbum,  Sherbum  House, 
Shincliffe,  Stockly,  Sunderland  Bridge,  Tudhoe,  Whit- 
weU  House,  and  WiQington. 


•  On  the  subject  of  erectiAg  new  markets,  and  applying  to  parlia- 
ment for  the  requisite  powers,  a  pabHc  meeting  was  conyened  by  the 
mayor  on  a  requisition  signed  by  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  town, 
on  the  6th  Not.,  1850.  The  meeting  was  crowded,  and  the  mayor, 
J.  H.  Forster,  Esq.,  who  presided  on  the  occasion,  expressed  the 
pleasure  he  had  felt  in  complying  with  the  rery  numerously  signed 
requisition,  and  that  the  subject  had  his  entire  concurrence.  W.  L. 
Wharton,  Esq.,  in  proposing  a  resolution  fbr  the  establishing  of  new 
markets,  said,  they  must  all  see  how  important  it  was  when  liiey 
observed  that  upwards  of  600  of  ihe  most  respectable  and  influential 
citizens  of  Durham  had  signed  the  request  to  the  mayor,  to  call  that 
meeting.  That  requisition  he  hoped  indicated  the  Tery  great  in- 
terest which  all  felt  in  the  success  of  the  proceedings  of  that  day. 
Here  they  had,  he  belieyed,  a  pepidation  of  something  fike  20,000 
people  who  were  in  the  habit  of  drawing  their  supplies,  or  who  ought 
to  draw  their  supplies,  from  the  body  of  the  market.  Yet  although 
there  was  such  a  demand  on  this  market  he  was  afraid  they  must  ac- 
knowledge it  was  the  Tery  worst  in  the  county  of  Durham^  Look  at 
the  adjoining  market  towns.  He  would  call  their  attention  to  the  one 
nearest  Durham,  Bishop  Auckland,  with  a  third  of  the  i>opulation  of 
which  Durham  could  boast,  had  three  times  the  space  fbr  its  market. 
Look  at  Barnard  Castle — at  Wolsingham,  if  they  pleased,  at  Darling- 
ton or  Stockton — erery  one  of  these  towns,  idthough  of  much  less  im- 
portance than  Durham,  had  infinitely  greater  market  accommodation 
than  they  possessed.  Was  it  not  high  time  that  this  state  of  things 
should  be  altered }  The  defects  of  Durham  market  had  been  long 
acknowledged.  That  tiiey  had  both  spirit  and  money  in  the  town 
could  not  be  denied.  They  had  just  seen  the  establishment  of  water- 
works in  the  town — ^they  had  seen  the  erection  of  that  most  beautiful 
building  in  which  they  were  then  assembled — and  whidi  could  not 
haTe  been  erected  without  there  had  been  some  money  in  the  town. 
Why,  then,  should  they  not  proceed  with  the  erection  of  new  mar- 
kets—if they  had  the  spirit  and  the  money  what  was  there  to  preTent 
them  from  doing  it }  He  conceiTed  the  only  thing  they  wanted  was 
unanimity.  If  they  could  but  be  unanimous  he  thought  the  thing 
would  at  once  be  done.  It  had  been  commenced  faTourably — and  he 
hoped  the  restdt  would  be  successful. 

Mr.  W.  Henderson,  after  some  obsenrations  upon  the  subject  of  the 
meetings  stated  that  it  was  not  intended  by  the  promoters  of  the  mar- 
ket scheme  to  IcTy  a  rate  upon  the  inhabitants  for  the  purpose,  to 
spend  one  frurthing  of  the  income  of  the  corporation,  or  to  interfere  with 
the  priTileges  possessed  by  the  freemen.  Owing  to  the  want  of  ]^roper 
facilities  the  trade  of  Durham  had  suffered,  whilst  that  of  the  neigh- 
bouring towns  had  been  increased  in  an  equal  degree,  in  consequence 
of  t^e  superior  accommodation  they  rendered  to  buyers  and  sellers. 

Mr.  John  Henderson  said  that  in  the  scheme  before  them  for  en- 


MARKETS,  TRADE,  FAIRS,  &c. 
A  weekly  market  for  the  sale  of  com,  butter,  eggs, 
&e-,  is  held  in  Durham  erery  Saturday,  but  for  some 
years  past  the  market  trade  has  been  in  a  declining 
state.  This  has  been  imputed,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
the  want  of  those  facilities  of  access  which  many  of  the 
neighbouring  towns  possess,  as  well  as  the  absence  of 
sufficient  accommodation  for  the  Venders  and  purchasers 
of  goods.  Efforts  have  recently  been  made  to  remedy 
both  these  disadvantages.  A  company  has  been  formed 
for  the  object  of  providing  better  accommodation  ;*  and 
the  railways,  it  is  expected,  will  afford  more  easy  access 
to  the  city.     The  general  trade  of  the  town  is  princi- 


larging  their  market,  ample  space  and  convenience  would  be  provided 
for  a  butchers'  market,  and  for  com,  poultry,  butter,  eggs,  firuit,  fish, 
ftc.  AU  would  be  under  cover,  and  he  believed  a  very  large  portion 
would  be  covered  with  glass,  much  in  the  fashion  of  the  great  building 
in  Hyde  Park  for  the  Exhibition  of  1851.  Tliat  was  proposed  to  be 
done  without  at  all  taxing  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  and  without 
interfering  with  the  revenues  of  the  coiporation,  excepting  so  fiir  as 
the  corn-tolls  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Chambers,  Claypath,  dwelt  upon  the  necessity  there  existed 
for  the  expression  of  a  unanimous  feeling  on  behalf  of  the  retail  traders 
of  the  town,  for  they  were  one  class  who  would,  by  better  market 
accommodation,  be  most  benefited.  He  spoke  of  the  great  diminution 
of  the  trade  of  the  town,  which  he  mainly  attributed  to  the  want  of 
that  which  they  were  that  day  met  to  endeavour  to  obtain. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Hutchinson  confessed  that  the  railway  accommodation 
to  the  city  of  Durham  was  not  of  the  first  order ;  indeed,  no  town  ap- 
proached only  by  a  branch  line  could  be  said  to  have  proper  railway 
commnnication,  but  he  hoped  that  in  the  progress  of  time — ^which 
might  not  be  long — ^this  state  of  things  wotdd  be  mended,  and  that  they 
diould  have  [the  city  of  Durham  placed  on  the  trunk  line,  instead  of 
the  passengers  being,  as  at  present,  set  down  at  the  outskirts  of  the  town. 

Mr.  John  Shields  had  long  been  engaged  in  the  trade  of  the  town, 
and  could  testify  to  the  great  decrease  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
trade  on  maxket  days.  There  were  various  causes  which  all  tended 
to  Ihis  state  of  things.  No  doubt  one  was  the  want  of  proper  railway 
accommodation,  but  they  must  all  feel  that  the  want  of  market  ac- 
commodation had  been  the  principal  and  chief  cause.  He  looked 
upon  that  meeting  as  a  good  omen  for  Durham,  and  he  trusted  they 
were  about  to  see  accomplished  that  which  they  all  had  so  long  and  so 
earnestly  desired. 

Mr.  Monkhouse  was  glad  to  see  such  a  spirit  for  improvement 
manifested.  Such  a  measure  had  been  long  wanted,  and  there  could 
not  be  two  opinions  as  to  its  necessity.  He  moved  that  Wm.  Lloyd 
Wharton,  John  Fogg  Elliot,  Anthony  TVilkinson,  John  Henderson, 
Alan  William  Hutchinson,  John  Shields,  John  Robson,  and  Ralph 
Dixon,  Esquires,  be,  and  they  are  hereby  appointed,  a  committee 
(with  power  to  add  to  their  number),  to  confer  with  the  council  of  the 
borough,  and  otherwise  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  resolutions 
agreed  to,  in  order  to  the  projected  works  and  improvements  therein 
mentioned  being  prosecuted  and  completed  with  all  practicable  dis- 
patch, either  by  the  council  or  by  a  company  to  be  incorporated  for 
that  purpose,  under,  or  by  virtue  of  the  act  so  to  be  applied  for. 

Dr.  GKlly  said  he  rose  to  second  the  motion,  and,  considering  the 
names  proposed  to  them,  he  felt  quite  sure  that  it  was  only  necessary 
formally  to  second  the  resolution,  which  proposed  to  them  such  men 
as  Messrs.  Wharton,  Elliot,  Wilkinson,  A.  W.  Hutchinson,  J.  Shields, 
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pally  of  a  local  character^  though  two  or  three  manu- 
factories are  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent.  The 
carpet  establishment  of  Messrs.  Henderson  &  Co.,  en- 
joys a  very  high  reputation,  and  affords  employment  to 
nearly  400  persons.  It  is  situated  in  the  Back-lane,  and 
has  recently  been  considerably  enlarged.  There  are 
two  carriage  buHding  estabUshments  in  Elvet,  the  one 
the  property  of  Mr.  Cairns,  the  other  that  of  Messrs. 
Hodgson  &  Co. ;  cabinet-makers  and  upholsterers*  are 
amongst  the  trades  pursued  in  the  city,  and  the  curriers 
generally  are  said  to  enjoy  a  lucrative  and  somewhat 
extensive  business.  There  are  numerous  commodious 
and    elegantly   arranged    shops   in   different  parts   of 

Kobson,  R.  Dixon,  and  J.  Henderson.  Men  of  talent  and  business 
experience,  who  were  known  to  take  so  deep  an  interest  in  all  that 
regarded  the  interests  of  the  city.  It  was  quite  unnecessary  that  he 
should  do  more  than  read  the  names  in  order  to  induce  them,  by  ac- 
clamation, to  agree  to  the  resolution  that  was  now  proposed.  He  had 
seldom  been  at  a  meeting  wherein  he  had  seen  more  imanimity  than 
on  the  present  occasion.  Looking  aroimd  him  and  seeing  who  were 
present,  looking  before  him,  and  seeing  how  well  that  hall  was  filled 
by  a  succession  of  comers  and  goers — looking  at  the  countenances  of 
them  all,  which  expressed  strongly  the  pleasure  they  felt  at  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  day,  he  could  have  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  result. 
He  trusted  they  would  be  spared  the  shame  of  saying  that  amidst  the 
many  good  things  which  that  city  possessed  they  were  wanting  in  a 
market-place  for  the  accommodation  of  their  trade.  When  a  stranger 
approached  this  town,  and  looked  from  one  of  its  hills  upon  the  beau- 
tiful biuldings  which  stand  in  such  rich  array  before  him — ^when  he 
sees  places  of  worship — ^places  of  education — an  infirmary  for  the  sick 
— a  town-hall  like  this  for  carrying  on  public  business,  and  other 
goodly  buildings  of  the  same  sort,  he  says  to  himself  what  a  noble 
city  this  must  be — surely  there  is  nothing  wanting  within  its  walls 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  people.  But  when  he  enters  the  city — 
when  he  passes  through  its  narrow  streets  and  looks  up  its  dirty  lanes 
— when  he  enquires  what  has  been  done  for  the  good  of  the  mass  of 
the  people,  for  their  general  accommodation,  when  he  asked — ^where 
is  the  market-place — ^where  is  the  mart  of  traffic  ? — and  when  he  sees 
this  wretched  comer  wherein  the  people  arc  crowded  together  without 
shelter — ^without  space — ^without  accommodation  of  any  sort,  he  turns 
away  in  pity  and  disgust.  He  says  there  is  one  thing  wanting  to  the 
city  of  Durham,  and  it  will  be  a  shame  to  it  so  long  as  it  wants  a 
market.  Let  them  consider  the  improvements  which  had  been  going 
on  around  them.  The  population  had  been  increasing — everything 
had  been  increasing — around  them,  but  the  market-place  continued 
the  same  miserable  thing  it  was  before.  It  was  quite  impossible  that 
the  inhabitants  of  this  city  and  the  neighbourhood  could  buy  their 
food  so  cheap  as  they  ought  to  do  without  a  market-place  was  pro- 
vided— without  facilities  were  afforded  for  the  sale  of  all  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  So  long  as  the  people  who  come  to  the  market  were  to 
be  exposed  to  all  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather — so  long  as  they 
were  to  be  deprived  of  resting  themselves  from  morning  to  night — so 
long  as  they  were  to  be  crowded  together  into  an  inconvenient  space 
and  run  the  risk  of  being  knocked  down  or  trampled  upon  by  each 
other — so  long  as  they  were  exposed  to  the  dirt,  filth,  and  sludge  of 
that  miserable  place  which  they  called  the  market,  it  was  quite  im- 
possible that  they  could  expect  to  be  supplied  either  cheaply  or  abun- 
dantly with  the  necessaries  of  life.  It  must  be  allowed  by  all  that 
abundance  and  cheapness  were  indispensable  to  prosperity — there 


the  town,  occupied  by  drapers,  grocers,  chemists,  book- 
sellers, &c.  The  Yarious  inns  and  posting-houses  are 
extensive  and  well  adapted  for  the  comfort  of  the  tra- 
veller, but  since  the  almost  general  desertion  of  the 
ordinary  turnpike  for  that  of  the  railroad,  the  busi- 
ness to  the  inns  in  the  city  of  Durham  has  noiaterially 
fallen  off. 

There  are  six  fairs  held  during  the  year,  for  the  sale 
of  homed  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses,  at  the  following 
periods: — March  31;  Tuesday  in  Pentecost  (Easter) 
week;  Saturday  before  May  13;  Sept.  16;  Saturday 
before  Martinmas  day  (Nov.  11);  and  Saturday  before 
Nov.  23. 

could  not  be  said  to  be  prosperity  among  them  vrithout  that.  Much 
as  he  delighted  in  the  magnificence  of  public  buildings  and  in  the  pro- 
portions of  their  colleges  and  in  the  beauty  of  their  schools — ^much  as 
he  delighted  to  see  villas  and  mansions  arising  around  them,  yet 
he  believed  there  was  something  wanting  until  that  one  great  defect 
of  all  should  be  supplied — ^until  the  condition  of  the  people  at  large 
should  be  looked  to  with  more  attention.  He  never  could  look  upon 
that  country  and  call  her  a  prosperous,  happy,  and  glorious  country, 
however  many  and  noble  her  public  buildings  and  mansions  might 
be,  so  long  as  the  m^ority  of  the  people  was  crowded  together  into 
miserable  and  defective  cottages,  and  so  long  as  there  was  a  want  of 
public  provision  for  their  general  accommodation,  so  long  as  the  drain- 
age of  the  locality  and  the  ventilation  of  their  houses  was  defective — 
so  long  as  they  could  not  say  they  had  a  market  for  conmierce — a 
place  for  traffic  which  should  be  for  the  convenience  of  the  public  at 
large.  It  was  for  that  reason  that  he  took  pleasure  in  seconding  the 
resolution — ^in  congratulating  them  all  on  the  present  imanimous 
meeting,  and  upon  the  certainty  of  success  which  must  foUow.  The 
resolution  was  then  carried  unanimously. 

♦  Matthew  Thompson. — ^The  late  Mr.  Matthew  Thompson,  an  anti- 
quarian and  local  coUector,  was  for  many  years  an  upholsterer  and 
cabinet-maker  in  the  city.  He  succeeded  to  the  business  of  his  father, 
who  was  also  an  auctioneer  and  appraiser ;  and  in  the  latter  capacity 
was  in  the  habit  of  putting  a  value  upon  a  library  of  books  by  measu- 
ring with  his  rule  the  space  which  they  occupied  on  the  shelves.  The 
son,  Mr.  M.  Thompson,  was  an  antiquarian  and  herald  of  no  mean  at- 
tainments; his  skiU  and  knowledge  were  employed  in  various  wa}"^; 
when  a  king  or  bishop  died  he  prepared  the  hatchment,  and  festooned 
the  cathedral  in  solemn  drapery.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  every 
northern  bearing  of  ancient  or  modem  times.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  engaged  in  colouring,  after  the  originals,  the  embellish- 
ments in  simdry  large  pax>er  copies  of  Raine's  St.  Cuthbert.  His  &c- 
similies  of  ancient  manuscripts  were  accurate,  many  of  which  are  in- 
troduced in  the  publications  of  the  Siirtees  society.  Mr.  Thompson's 
skill  in  drawing  has  perpetuated  upon  paper  many  a  relic  of  olden 
times ;  amongst  these,  a  groined  ceiling,  rich  with  the  arms  and  badges 
of  Neville,  discovered  during  alterations  at  Brancepeth  castle,  now 
preserved  in  the  library  of  the  dean  and  chapter.  He  was  engaged  in 
the  fitting  up  of  the  castle  for  the  purpose  of  the  imiversity,  and  ar- 
ranged the  armour  in  the  haU ;  he  emblazoned  the  splendid  old  chim- 
ney-piece in  the  senate-house,  restoring  to  the  armorial  bearings  their 
proper  colours,  which  time  had  obliterated.  Mr.  Thompson  vras  a 
member  of  the  masonic  order,  well  read  in  the  mystic  lore  of  the  crait, 
and  for  many  years  marshalled  every  public  procession  in  the  district. 
In  private  life  he  wafi  universally  respected,  and  his  remains  were  in- 
terred in  the  churchyard  of  St  Oswald,  in  his  native  city. 
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THE  NEW  MARKETS. 

The  necessity  of  haying  enlarged  and  more  conve- 
nient market  accommodation  in  the  city  has  already 
been  folly  set  forth.  The  corporation  declined  taking  upon 
themselyes  the  responsibilities  of  the  project^  and  a 
joint  stock  company  in  consequence  was  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  accomplishing  the  undertaking.  The  pro- 
posed capital  was  £12^000^  divided  into  2^400  shares  of 
£5  each.  The  preliminary  notices  having  been  given^ 
a  bill  was  introduced  into  parliament  during  the  session 
of  1851,  and  on  the  20th  May,  the  same  year,  re- 
ceived the  royal  assent.  The  company  is  incorporated 
by  the  name  or  tide  of  '^  The  Durham  Markets  Com- 
pany,'' and  the  act  of  parliament  is  entitled  ^'  An  act 
for  establishing  new  markets  and  market-places  in  the 
city  of  Durham ;  for  abolishing  the  com  tolls,  and  for 
regulating  the  markets  and  fairs  within  the  said  city  and 
the  suburbs  thereof;  and  for  other  purposes.'* 

The  following  are  the  principal  clauses  of  the  act : — 
The  Companies  and  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Acts 
of  1845,  and  the  Markets  and  Fairs  Clauses  Act  of  1847, 
are  incorporated  with  the  Durham  Markets  Company's 
Act  of  1851 ;  the  limits  of  the  act  extend  to  the  limits 
of  the  Municipal  Boundary  Act,  as  applied  to  the  city 
of  Durham. 

The  company  is  empowered  to  borrow  money  on 
mortgage,  but  the  same  is  to  be  applied  only  to  the  pur- 
poses authorised  by  the  '^  Durham  Markets  Company's 
Act."  Powers  are  given  to  construct  a  new  Market- 
house  or  Market-place,  with  all  necessary  buildings, 
upon  lands  and  houses  described  in  schedule  A,  which 
said  lands  and  houses  are  situate  in  Back-lane  and  the 
Market-place,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Nicholas,  for  the  ex- 
posure and  sale  of  such  marketable  commodities  as  are 
named  in  schedule  B.  That  the  said  works  shall  be 
completed  within  five  years  after  the  passing  of  the  act, 
otherwise  the  powers  so  granted  shall  cease,  except  as 
to  so  much  of  the  undertaking  as  shall  then  be  com- 
pleted. That  it  shall  be  lawfol  to  hold  an  open  market 
for  the  sale  of  all  such  articles  as  are  enumerated  in  sche- 
dule B,  on  Saturday  in  every  week^  and  on  such  other 
day  or  days  in  the  week  as  the  company  shall  think 
most  beneficial  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  and 
suburbs,  the  consent  of  the  mayor  and  burgesses  being 
first  obtained  for  fixing  and  appointing  such  other  days. 

Power  is  given  to  lease  stands,  &c.,  in  the  market 
for  any  term  not  exceeding  three  years ;  and  any  office, 
shop,  &c.,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  nine  years — ^the 
said  tenants  not  to  assign  or  relet  the  same  without  the 
consent  of  the  company ;  that  it  shall  be  lawfol  for  the 
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company  to  receive  tolls  as  specified  in  schedule  B,  the 
said  tolls  to  be  inclusive  of  all  toUs  whatever  which  the 
corporation  or  their  lessees  may  have  been  entitled  to, 
or  by  virtue  of  an  indenture  of  lease  from  the  bishop 
which  the  company  may  for  the  time  being  be  entitled 
to  demand,  or  under  any  grant  or  authority  from  the 
bishop  or  corporation ;  the  freemen  to  be  exempt  from 
payment  of  all  toUs  or  dues  in  respect  to  the  sale  of  any 
marketable  conmiodities,  the  same  as  if  the  said  goods 
had  been  exposed  in  the  existing  market  in  the  city,  at 
the  time  of  the  passing  of  this  act 

That  the  company  may  permit  the  Market-place  to 
be  used  for  holding  therein  any  of  the  markets  or  fairs 
now  usually  holden  within  the  city  of  Durham  and  the 
suburbs  thereof,  subject  to  such  rents  and  tolls  for  the 
use  of  any  stand  or  stall,  as  the  company  shall  from 
time  to  time  appoint,  the  same  not  to  exceed  the  amounts 
specified  in  schedule  B.  Tolls  to  be  paid  for  weighing 
or  measuring  any  article  sold  or  exhibited  in  the  market, 
and  for  weighing  carts,  wagons,  carriages,  &c.  That 
clause  13  of  the  Markets  and  Fairs  Clauses  Act  shall 
not  extend  to  the  Durham  Markets  Company's  Act,  but 
that  after  the  new  markets  and  other  buildings  and 
grounds  connected  therewith  shall  be  open  for  public 
use,  every  person  (except  freemen,  an  auctioneer  selling 
by  auction  in  the  public  streets,  or  a  licensed  hawker) 
who  shall  expose  for  sale  on  any  stand  or  shed,  except 
in,  or  immediately  in  front  of  his  own  premises,  any 
article  in  respect  of  which  tolls  are  authorised  to  be 
taken  by  this  act,  in  any  place  other  than  the  said  New 
Market,  buildings  or  grounds  belonging  thereto,  shall 
for  every  such  offence  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  ex- 
ceeding 40s. 

That  the  corporation  be  empowered  to  convey  their 
interest  in  com  toUs  to  the  Durham  Markets  Company, 
and  that  the  said  company  may  collect  or  take  a  lease 
of  the  other  market  toUs  payable  to  the  corporation. 
That  it  shall  be  lawfrd  for  the  company  to  purchase  the 
reversion  of  com  toUs,  or  to  take  a  lease  thereof,  from 
any  persons  entitled  to  or  interested  in  the  same ;  and 
that  when  and  so  soon  as  the  fee  simple  and  inheritance 
in  possession  of  the  said  toUs  of  com  and  grain  shall 
have  become  absolutely  vested  in  the  company,  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  then  such  toUs  shall  imme- 
diately thereupon  cease  to  be  collected,  and  shall  be  for 
ever  extinguished  and  abolished. 

That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  corporation  to  give  up 
the  vacant  groimd  at  the  west  side  of  the  town-hall,  and 
to  remove,  or  grant  power  to  the  said  company  to  re- 
move and  take  away  the  piazza  on  the  north  side  of  the 
u4 
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present  Marketrplace,  and  give  the  site  to  the  company, 
for  the  purposes  of  the  act;  that  the  company  may, 
with  the  consent  of  the  corporation  and  Local  Board  of 
Health,  stop  up  any  court,  alley,  &c.,  requisite  for  the 
purposes  of  this  act. 

That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  take  away,  prejudice, 
or  lessen  the  rights  of  the  corporation,  to  tolls  not 
granted  to  the  company;  that  the  existing  rights,  powers, 
or  jurisdictions  of  the  bishop  shall  not  be  taken  away 
or  lessened,  nor  the  powers  of  the  corporation  to  make 
bye-laws ;  nor  the  right  of  the  mayor  as  clerk  of  the 
markets ;  and  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  prejudice  any 
rights  or  privileges  of  the  freemen  of  the  city  of  Durham. 

SCHEDULE  A. 

Schedule  A  describes  the  property  proposed  to  be  taken  for  the 
piuposes  of  the  act,  giying  the  names  of  the  owners,  occupiers,  and 
lessees ;  the  same  being  situated  in  the  Back-lane  and  Market-place, 
in  the  parish  of  Saint  Nicholas. 

SCHEDULE  B. 

StaOoffea,  Rents,  and  Tb^Zf .— For  every  stall,  compartment,  or  space 
on  the  surface  of  the  groimd  within  the  coyered  market,  used  for  the  sale 
of  butcher's  meat  or  fish,  any  sum  not  exceeding  three  shillings  per 
week.  For  the  sale  of  cheese,  yegetables,  fruit,  or  any  other  market- 
able article,  commodity,  or  thing  whatsoever,  for  which  no  specific  toU 
is  hereby  imposed,  the  toUs  foUowing,  that  is  to  say :— For  each  stall, 
compartment,  or  space  containing  forty  superficial  square  feet,  any 
simi  not  exceeding  two  shillings  and  two-pence  per  week ;  for  thirty- 
six  superficial  square  feet,  not  exceeding  two  shillings  per  week ;  fer 
twenty-four  superficial  square  feet,  not  exceeding  one  shilling  and 
nine-pence  per  week.  For  poultry  and  geese,  including  fowls,  turkeys, 
chickens  and  ducks,  wild  fowls,  pigeons,  rabbits,  hares,  pheasants, 
partridges,  and  other  game,  according  to  the  number ;  not  exceeding 
six  per  day,  three-hali^ence ;  for  each  additional  six  per  day,  three- 
halQ>ence.  For  every  basket,  parcel,  or  quantity  of  butter,  containing 
not  exceeding  twenty  pounds  weight,  per  day,  three-halfpence ;  for 
each  additional  twenty  poimds  weight  per  day,  three-hal^ence.  For 
every  basket,  parcel,  or  quantity  of  eggs,  if  containing  imder  six  dozen 
per  day,  three-hal4>ence ;  for  each  additional  six  dozen  per  day,  three- 
hal^ence.  For  every  basket,  hami>er,  parcel,  or  quantity  of  any 
other  goods,  not  before  specifically  charged  or  enumerated,  or  filling 
within  any  of  the  preceding  heads,  per  day,  three-hali^ence.  The 
stallage  and  the  several  tolls  and  rents  before  mentioned  to  be  payable 
and  paid  for  and  in  respect  of  the  occupation  and  use  of  any  stall, 
standing-place,  bench,  compartment  or  space  of  ground,  as  weU  by 
the  original  taker  or  occupier  thereof^  for  a  part  or  portion  of  the 
week  or  day  for  which  the  same  shaU  be  taken  or  hired,  in  case  he 
shall  not  occupy  or  use  the  same  for  and  during  the  whole  of  such 
week  or  day  respectively,  as  also  by  any  subsequent  taker  or  occupier 
of  the  same,  for  the  residue  of  any  part  or  portion  of  the  same  week 
or  day  respectively. 

SCHEDULE  C. 

Tolls  for  Weighing  and  Measuring, — ^For  weighing  every  piece  of 
meat  or  thing  weighing  not  more  than  twenty-eight  pounds,  one  half- 
penny ;  for  more  than  twenty-eight  pounds  and  not  exceeding  one 
hundred  and  twelve  pounds,  one  i>enny ;  and  so  in  proportion  for 
any  greater  or  smaller  quantity  over  and  above  one  hundred  and 
twelve  pounds  weight.    For  measuring  every  quantity  of  goods  and 


things  sold  by  measure,  not  exceeding  one  bushel,  one  half-penny; 
not  exceeding  two  bushels,  one  penny;  and  for  every  bushel  beyond 
two  bushels,  one  half-penny. 

SCHEDULE  D. 

ToUs  for  Weighing  Carts,  S^e, — ^For  weighing  any  cart,  wagon,  or 
other  carriage  not  exceeding  one  ton,  sixpence ;  exceeding  one  ton, 
at  the  rate  for  every  ton  over  the  first,  of  three-pence.  All  weights 
under  a  ton  to  be  paid  for  as  a  ton. 

SCHEDULE  E. 

Schedule  of  ToUs  from  the  payment  of  which  the  freemen  of  the  City 
are  to  he  exempted, 

COSN  TOLL. 

Wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  peas,  beans,  tares,  and  all  other  grain— 
one  pint  for  each  bushel. 

STALLAGE  AND  STANDAGE. 

Stalls  for  butchers,  hardware,  clothiers,  hatters,  ropers,  potters, 
booksellers,  coopers,  tinmen,  glovers,  worsted  dealers,  shoemakers, 
bacon  and  cheese  fiEtctors,  basket  makers,  gardeners,  quack  medidne 
vendors,  confectioners,  blacking  makers,  and  all  other  trades  whatso- 
ever, except  fishmongers,  for  each  stall  8  feet  by  4  feet — 8d. ;  and  so 
in  proportion,  fer  1  foot  by  4  feet— per  foot  Id. 

FiBhmongers--each  3d. 

All  other  standage,  with  or  without  stalls  or  benches — ^per  foot  Id. 

Each  person  using  a  stall,  chair,  or  bench,  for  the  sale  of  butter  or 
poultry — Jd. 

Each  basket  of  eggs— one  egg. 

Hawkers  carrying  a  basket  or  box — each  2d. 

Baskets  containing  garden  produce — each  Id. 

Carts  laden  with  fruit,  potatoes,  garden  produce,  or  other  marketable 
goods,  except  com— each  4d. 

Baskets  outside  the  shafts  of  carts— each  |d. 

Wagons  similarly  laden — each  6d. 

Barrows  with  nuts,  gingerbread,  &c.— each  2d. 

Carts  with  hay — each  4d. 

Wagons  with  hay— each  6d. 

Caravans,  shows,  &c.— each  Is. 

Booths  and  tents  at  fairs— each  Is. 

Agricultural  implements  exposed  for  sale— each  2d. 

Persons  selling  by  auction — each  Is. 

ANIMALS. 

Horses,  mules,  and  asses,  when  sold— each  4d. 

Bulls,  cows,  heifers,  and  other  cattle  (except  calves)— each  2d. 

Calves,  tups,  rams,  and  goats— each  Id. 

Sheep  and  lambs — ^per  score  6d. ;  each  Id. 

POUND  FEES. 

Horses,  mules,  asses,  bulls,  cows,  swine,  and  other  cattle — each  4d. 
Tups,  rams,  sheep,  and  goats — each  Id. 

SEBJEANT  OF  MACE's  FEES. 

Stalls  kept  by  butchers,  clothiers,  hatters,  ropers,  potters,  book- 
sellers, coopers,  tinmen,  shoemakers,  bacon  and  cheese  factors,  glovers, 
worsted  dealers,  basket  makers,  gardeners,  quack  medicine  vendors, 
confectioners,  blacking  makers,  and  all  other  stalls  except  hardware — 
each  ^d. 

Hardware  stalls  or  packs  and  fruit  and  potatoe  carts — each  Id. 

Carts  of  salmon,  herrings,  and  other  merchant's  goods — ^per  load  Id. 

Baskets  containing  roots  and  other  garden  produce— each  jd. 

Lnplements  of  husbandry— each  |d. 

Booths  and  tents — each  Id. 

Caravans  and  shows — each  6d. 

Wool  weighed — per  cwt.  Id. 

Sheep  skins  bought— per  pack  Id. 
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The  furtherance  of  the  object  of  the  directors  of  the 
New  Markets  Company^  the  property  necessary  for 
carrying  the  plans  into  effect  has  been  purchased^  esti- 
mates received  of  the  cost  for  erecting  the  seyeral  works^ 
and  the  project  is  now  proceeding  with  much  spirit  and 
energy.  In  a  short  time  doubtless  the  various  buildings 
will  be  completed^  and  the  city  at  last  possess  a  market 
fuUy  equals  if  not  superior^  to  any  of  the  neighbouring 
towi\s ;  and  that  the  trade  of  the  place  will  improve  when 
increased  accommodation  is  afforded  few  will  question. 

THE  COURTS  OF  DURHAM. 

A  description  of  the  County  Courts^  and  the  buildings 
occupied  by  the  Exchequer,  Consistory  and  Register 
Office,  has  already  been  given ;  we  may  now  notice  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  other  courts,  the 
procceedings  in  some  of  which  are  peculiar  to  Durham. 
In  the  parliamentary  sessions  of  1830  and  1832,  the 
commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  practice, 
jurisdiction,  records,  emoluments,  and  fees  of  ecclesi- 
astical courts  in  England  and  Wales,  presented  their 
reports  to  the  house  of  commons,  firom  which  the  prin- 
cipal portion  of  the  following  is  extracted. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  COURTS. 

The  ecclesiastical  laws  of  England  have  principally 
had  their  origin  from  the  authority  exercised  by  the 
Roman  pontiffs,  in  the  different  states  of  Europe ;  but 
there  were  constitutions  passed  in  this  country  at  vari- 
ous periods  by  the  Pope's  legates,  and  also  by  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  assembled  in  national  councils,  from 
1237  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VL,  and  also  the  canons  of 
the  English  Protestant  church,  passed  in  convocation 
in  1603.  At  all  times,  however,  the  authority  of  the 
canon  law  has  been  much  restricted  in  this  country, 
being  considered,  in  many  points,  repugnant  to  the  laws 
of  England,  or  incompatible  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  of  common  law. 

The  ecclesiastical  laws,  as  now  existing,  have  been 
for  upwards  of  three  centuries  administered,  in  the 
principal  courts,  by  a  body  of  men  associated,  as  a  dis- 
tinct profession,  for  the  practice  of  the  civil  and  canon 
laws.  The  ecclesiastical  courts  are  the  prerogative 
courts  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York  in 
their  respective  provinces,  and  the  consistory  or  dio- 
cesan courts  of  the  bishops  in  their  respective  sees. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical  or  consistory 
court  of  Durham  like  those  of  other  dioceses,  is  confined 
to  the  bishopric,  and  comprehends  causes  of  a  civil  and 
temporal  nature ;  some  partaking  both  of  a  spiritual  and 


civil  character,  and  some  purely  spiritual.  The  first 
class  are  testamentary  causes,  trying  the  right  of  repre- 
sentation to  personal  property,  matrimonial  causes  of 
separation  and  for  nullity  of  marriage,  which  are  purely 
questions  of  civil  right  between  individuals  in  their  lay 
character.  The  second  class  comprises  causes  of  a  mixed 
description,  as  suits  for  tithes,  church  rates,  Easter  offer- 
ings, seats  and  faculties.  The  third  class  includes 
church  discipline,  and  the  correction  of  offences  of  a 
spiritual  kind :  they  are  proceeded  upon  in  the  way  of 
criminal  suits  pro  salute  aninuBy  and  for  the  lawftd  cor- 
rection of  manners.  Among  these  are  the  offences 
committed  by  the  clergy  themselves,  such  as  neglect  of 
duty,  immoral  conduct,  advancing  doctrines  not  confor- 
mable to  the  articles  of  the  church,  suffering  dilapida- 
tions, and  the  like  offences ;  also  by  laymen,  such  as 
brawling,  laying  violent  hands  and  other  irreverent 
conduct  in  the  church  or  churchyard,  violating  church- 
yards, neglecting  to  repair  ecclesiastical  buildings,  in- 
cest, incontinence,  defamation;  all  these  are  termed 
'*  causes  of  correction,"  except  defamation,  which  is  of 
an  anomalous  character.  These  offences  are  punishable 
by  monition,  penance,  excommunication,  suspension, 
ah  ingressu  ecclesuB,  suspension  from  office,  and  de- 
privation. 

THE  PREROGATIVE  COURT. 

The  Prerogative  Court  of  the  Archbishop  of  York  has 
jurisdiction  over  all  wills  and  administrations  of  perso- 
nal property  left  by  persons  having  bona  notabiliay  or 
effects  of  a  certain  value,  in  the  diocese  of  York,  and 
has  also  concurrent  jurisdiction  in  these  matters  with 
all  the  Consistory  Courts  in  the  province  of  York,  in- 
cluding of  course  that  in  the  see  of  Durham.  If  the 
deceased  leaves  bona  notabUia  in  only  one  diocese  his 
will  may  be  proved,  or  letters  of  administration  obtained 
either  in  the  Consistory  Court  of  such  diocese,  or  in  the 
Prerogative  Court  of  the  province ;  but  should  a  party 
leave  property  in  more  than  one  diocese,  in  the  dioceses 
of  Durham  and  Carlisle  for  instance,  then  recourse  is 
had  to  the  Prerogative  Court  only.  In  administering 
testamentary  law  a  jurisdiction  purely  civil  is  exercised, 
and  in  name  only  ecclesiastical.  A  very  large  propor- 
tion, not  less  than  four-fifths,  of  the  whole  contentious 
business^  and  a  very  much  larger  part  of  the  uncon- 
tested, or  as  it  is  termed  common  form  business,  is  des- 
patched by  these  Prerogative  and  Consistory  Courts ; 
and  from  the  very  great  increase  of  personal  property, 
arising  from  the  public  funds  and  the  extension  of  the 
commercial  capital  of  the  country,  the  business  of  these 
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courts^  both  as  depiding  upon  all  the  contested  rights, 
and  as  registering  all  instruments  and  proo&  in  respect 
to  the  succession  to  such  property,  is  become  of  very 
high  public  importance. 

THE  CONSISTOEIAL  COURT. 

The  Consistorial  Court  exercises  general  jurisdiction 
throughout  the  diocese.  The  proceedings  of  the  court 
are  held  in  the  Galilee  of  the  cathedral ;  and  the  docu- 
ments connected  with  it  are  deposited  in  the  Register 
Office,  on  the  Palace-green.  An  important  account  of 
the  present  condition  of  these  yaluable  records,  their 
dates,  &c.,  was  given  by  the  deputy-registrar,  John 
Surrell,  Esq.,  during  the  enquiry  of  the  commissioners 
respectiQg  the  various  ecclesiastical  courts.  It  appears 
that  the  earliest  original  will  is  dated  in  1526;  that 
there  are  few  or  none  from  that  year  to  1540,  when  the 
series,  notwithstanding  a  few  trifling  interruptions,  may 
be  said  to  commence.  Of  the  wiUs  from  this  latter 
year  to  1660,  but  especially  previously  to  the  year  1600, 
are  some  in  a  decayed  and  ragged  state,  and  others 
almost  totally  illegible,  occasioned  in  a  great  measure 
by  the  extreme  dampness  of  the  former  repository, 
which  was  in  the  Galilee  of  the  cathedral  church ;  but 
in  the  year  1822,  a  convenient  and  spacious  repository 
was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  court-house,  so  con- 
structed as  to  secure  the  records  from  damp,  decay,  or 
fire.  Before  the  above  period  of  1526,  and  occasionally 
afterwards,  copies  of  wills,  the  originals  of  which  are 
lost,  may  be  found  upon  record  in  the  episcopal  registers 
of  the  see  of  Durham,  two  of  which  are  in  the  custody 
of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Durham,  and  two  are  in  the 
court  of  chancery.  The  other  early  episcopal  registers 
are  lost,  saving  three  or  four,  the  earliest  of  which  is 
that  of  Bishop  Fox,  from  1494  to  1501,  in  the  repository 
of  this  court. 

Original  administration  bonds  commence  at  1694; 
and  from  the  date  of  the  earliest  wiUs  up  to  1700,  in- 
ventories are  filed  with  the  wills. 

There  are  act  books  of  probates  and  administrations 
from  1571  to  1688,  which  contain  many  notices  of 
wills  and  administrations,  the  originals  of  which  do  not 
exist ;  and  administration  acts  alone,  from  1791  to  1800, 
and  from  1814  to  1828.  Other  records  consist  of  books 
containing  copies  of  wills,  &c.,  commencing  in  1577, 
and  extending  with  a  few  chasms,  to  the  present  time. 
Some  of  the  earlier  books  contain  copies  of  wills,  the 
originals  of  which  no  longer  exist. 

From  1694  to  1791,  the  bond  by  executors  on  proving 
wills  for  the  due  performance  of  their  executorship. 


served  as  the  act  on  the  grant;  but  since  the  year  1791, 
up  to  the  present  period,  the  custom  of  the  ofEce  has 
been  to  write  the  act  on  the  granting  of  probate  or 
letters  of  administration  with  the  will  annexed,  on  the 
back  of  the  will. 

There  are  visitation  books  beginning  in  1577,  contain- 
ing a  great  number  of  probate  and  administration  acts. 
There  are  no  indexes  to  them,  but  there  is  a  regular 
alphabetical  index  to  the  admimstrations,  from  J1660 
to  the  present  time ;  and  to  the  wills  and  inventories, 
for  such  as  are  in  a  state  of  preservation,  from  1540  to 
1660,  and  from  that  period  to  the  present  time. 

The  original  administration  bonds  which  commence 
at  1694,  leave  an  interval  of  34  years  between  the  index 
and  the  commencement  of  the  bonds. 

The  principal  chasms  that  occur  in  the  records  of 
this  court  are  the  total  destruction,  from  the  reasons 
before  set  forth,  of  die  administration  bonds,  from  1660 
to  1694,  and  of  the  acts  thereon  from  1668  to  that 
period  (1694). 

Of  the  wills,  there  are  very  few  proved  from  1640 
to  1650;  and  from  this  date,  for  the  following  seven 
years  of  the  Commonwealth,  there  are  only  six  wills 
proved  in  all;  the  presumption  is,  that  during  the 
Usurpation  the  wiUs  were  for  the  most  part  proved  in 
London  or  York,  and  others  lodged  for  safety  in  the 
hands  of  individuals,  and  never  afterwards  brought  into 
court.  There  may  be  other  trifling  chasms  unknown 
to  the  officer  of  the  court,  but  none  of  any  public 
moment ;  the  wills  which  are  by  far  the  most  important 
being  in  a  state  of  good  preservation,  especially  from 
the  Restoration  to  the  present  period. 

A  series  of  questions  were  submitted  by  the  commis- 
sioners to  the  officers  of  the  various  ecclesiastical  courts, 
and  in  the  reports  already  referred  to,  the  following 
interesting  particulars  are  given:— James  Baker,  vicar 
general  and  official  principal  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham, 
and  commissary  official  or  keeper  of  the  spiritual  juris- 
diction of  Allerton  and  Allertonshire,  stated  that  he 
performed  his  duties  as  ecclesiastical  judge  partly  in 
person  and  pardy  by  deputy;  that  the  Bev.  James 
Baine,  M.A.,  was  his  principal  surrogate,  with  autho- 
rity to  act  in  his  absence,  and.preside  in  the  Consistory 
Court  during  term  time ;  his  appointment  is  by  an  act 
of  court,  and  taking  an  oath  of  office ;  selected  whom 
he  thought  fit,  as  deputy  without  referring  to  any  other 
person.  Double  fees  have  never  on  any  occasion  been 
taken ;  nor  have  the  fees  been  at  all  altered  since  he 
held  office,  nor  does  he  know  of  any  alteration,  but  had 
reason  to  believe  that  they  are  the  same  that  existed 
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200  years  ago.  Since  he  first  performed  the  duties  of 
his  present  office  in  1815,  there  had  not  been  one  ap- 
peal from  the  judgments  of  his  court. 

James  Raine,  M.A.,  said  that  he  was  appointed  Surro- 
gate or  Judge  of  the  Consistory  Court  of  Durham,  Sept. 
13,  1825,  and  his  appointment  is  filed  in  the  registry  of 
the  court.  By  an  arrangement  with  Mr.  Baker,  the 
chancellor  of  the  diocese,  which  has  been  in  force  since 
Sept.  1828,  a  portion  of  the  fees  belonging  to  the  chan- 
cellor were  sussigncd  to  him  as  a  remuneration  for  his  ser- 
vices. The  fees  so  assigned  did  not  last  year  (the  first 
of  the  agreement  upon  those  terms)  amount  to  £140. 
The  sum  of  £50  per  annum  is,  moreover,  paid  by  the 
chancellor  to  the  Rev.  John  Clarke,  who  officiates  as  sur- 
rogate during  his  (Mr.  Raine's)  temporary  absence.  Pre- 
viously to  Sept.  1828,  his  salary  as  principal  surrogate  was 
a  fiLsed  sum,  not  amounting  to  £100  per  annum,  paid  by 
the  chancellor ;  the  increase  was  voluntary.  Has  had  no 
legal  education ;  is  neither  a  civilian  nor  a  barristcr-at- 
law,  but  qualified  by  the  canon  for  the  office  which  he 
holds;  must  be  permitted  to  mention  the  fact,  that 
during  the  time  he  has  held  this  office,  no  appeal  has* 
been  made  from  Durham  to  the  higher  courts. 

The  Registrar  of  the  Consistory  Court,  Russell  Bar- 
rington,  stated  that  he  was  appointed  by  the  late  bishop 
under  patent;  holds  his  office  jointly  with  the  Hon. 
and  Rev.  Lowther  John  Barrington,  M.A.  The  duties 
of  his  office  are  performed  altogether  by  deputy.  His 
deputy  is  Mr.  John  BurreU,  notary  public.  Has  no 
reason  to  think  that  the  concurrence  of  the  chancellor 
is  required  in  appointing  or  removing  a  deputy.  In 
October  1824,  when  he  became  registrar,  he  found  Mr. 
BurreU  acting  as  deputy  for  the  previous  registrars,  and 
appointed  h\m  verbally  to  continue.  The  amount  of  the 
income  for  the  last  three  years  was — 1827,  £554  6s.  9d.; 
1828,  £592  Os.  6d.;  1829,  £632  16s.  lid.  The  allow- 
ance to  Mr.  BurreU  is  £150  per  annum,  and  always 
has  been  that  sum  since  he  (RusseU  Barrington)  was 
appointed  registrar,  up  to  the  present  time. 

John  BurreU,  Deputy  Registrar  of  the  Consistory 
Court  of  Durham,  stated  that  the  Rev.  James  Raine  had 
officiated  as  judge  for  the  last  three  years.  The  usual 
and  accustomed  days  for  holding  courts  are  every  Fri- 
day fortnight  in  term  time,  of  which  terms  there 
are  four  in  the  year,  viz. : — Hilary,  Easter,  Trinity  and 
Michaelmas.  They  are  not  appointed  at  the  discretion 
of  the  judge,  but  are  fixed  by  the  statutes  regulating 
the  practice  of  the  court.  The  number  of  persons  pro- 
nounced contumacious  for  the  last  three  years  is  two. 
There  have  been  no  prohibitions  in  this  court  during 
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the  last  three  years.  Causes  are  conducted  by  libel, 
aUegation  and  articles — aU  of  ecclesiastical  cognizance. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  the  principal  registrar  of  this 
court  should  have  a  legal  education,  but  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  his  deputy  should  be  conversant  with 
the  common  and  ecclesiastical  law.  The  present  deputy 
served  seven  years  to  a  notary  pubHc,  and  five  years  to 
a  proctor.  No  barristers  practice  in  this  court.  The 
vicar  general  and  official  principal,  and  the  bishops  of 
the  diocese  exercise  the  power  of  aUowing  persons  to 
practice  as  proctors.  Attomies  are  not  aUowed  to  act 
as  proctors,  nor  do  they  ever  act  as  counsel.  There  is 
a  scale  of  fees  for  aU  acts  done  in  the  court  and  in  the 
office,  and  is  beUeved  to  be  the  same  in  use  and  acted 
upon  from  the  year  1603  to  the  present  time.  Though 
the  office  of  judge  is  performed  by  deputy,  fees  only 
are  taken  for  him,  and  not  for  his  deputy  also.  There 
is  no  table  of  fees  regulating  the  charges  of  proctors. 
Bills  of  costs  are  taxed  by  the  judge  or  his  deputy,  and 
not  by  the  registrar  and  his  deputy.  The  number  of 
probates  and  administrations  passed  during  the  last 
three  years  were : 

1827 — 310  wills  and  141  administrations. 

1828—341         „        142 

1829—393  „  149 
There  is  a  regular  alphabetical  index  kept  to  facilitate 
the  search  for  and  examining  of  wiUs  or  administrations 
— ^they  are  aU  regularly  kept  in  a  book ;  the  book  is  in- 
dorsed, so  that  easy  reference  can  be  had  thereto,  and 
the  place  of  abode  of  the  deceased  is  also  inserted.  The 
books  extend,  for  administrations,  as  far  back  as  firom  1660 
to  the  present  time ;  and  to  the  wills  and  inventories  for 
such  are  in  a  state  of  preservation,  from  1540  to  1660, 
at  which  time  there  commences  a  regular  series  of 
original  wiUs,  and  from  that  period  to  the  present  time; 
so  that  each  wiU  proved  in,  ojc  administration  granted 
by  this  court,  may  be  referred  to  with  accuracy  and  ease 
to  any  period  back.  There  are  no  ecclesiastical  causes 
within  the  jurisdiction  but  what  are  cognizable  in  this 
court.  AU  acts  sped  in  this  court  are  regularly  entered 
in  a  book. 

In  the  report  of  the  commissioners  presented  in  1830, 
the  foUowing  fees  and  emoluments  are  stated  to  have 
been  received  by  the  judge  and  registrar  of  the  Consis- 
tory Court  of  Durham,  during  the  years  1825  to  1828: 

JUDGE.  REGISTRAR. 

1825— £621  19  0  £621  4  2 

1826—  528  0  1  614  10  3 

1827—  572  12  0  654  6  9 

1828—  589  4  11  592  0  6 
y4 
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COURT  OF  PECULIARS. 

The  Court  of  Peculiars  takes  cognizance  of  all  matters 
arising  in  certain  deaneries^  comprising  one  or  more 
parishes;  and  in  some  cases  the  archbishop  exercises 
ordinary  jurisdiction,  being  exempt  from,  and  indepen- 
dent of  the  several  bishops  within  whose  dioceses  they 
are  locally  situate.  The  Peculiar  and  Spiritual  juris- 
diction of  Allerton  and  Allertonshire  is  in  the  county 
of  York,  but  within  the  diocese  of  Durham.  The  fees, 
profits  and  emoluments  received  during  the  years  1825 
to  1828,  by  the  judge  and  registrar  were — 

JUDGE.  REGISTRAR. 

1825— £3  17  10  £4  10  0 

1826—  4  16  10  7  13  0 

1827—  6    5    8  8  10  0 

1828—  3     5    0  4    5  0 

THE  TENTHS. 

The  yearly  amount  paid  by  the  sec  of  Durham 
into  the  Tenths,  Portugal-street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 
London,  from  the  years  1819  to  1828,  was  £182  2s.  Id. 

COURT  OF  CHANCERY. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Durham  Court  of  Chancery 
extends  between  the  Tyne  and  the  Tees.  It  is  an  ori- 
ginal and  independent  court,  and  no  appeal  can  be 
made  from  the  equity  side  but  to  parliament.  The 
Bishops  of  Durham  had  formerly  a  council  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  parliament,  consisting  of  barons  styled  '^  Ba- 
rones  Episcopi;^*  before  whom  were  made  appeals  from 
the  Bishop's  Chancery;  and  writs  of  error  from  the 
Court  of  Pleas  were  brought  and  determined.  The 
only  appeal  now  from  the  Chancery  at  Durham  is  to 
the  House  of  Lords.  Like  the  High  Court  of  Chancery, 
it  has  two  powers  or  courts,  the  one  ordinary  and  the 
other  extraordinary.  The  former  is  a  common  law 
court,  where  scire  facias  to  repeal  patents  granted  by 
the  bishop,  on  becoming  forfeited,  recognizances  es- 
treated, &c.,  are  proceeded  upon,  being  the  Bishop's 
Exchequer ;  and  the  latter  is  a  court  of  equity,  in  which 
all  matters  arising  within  the  jurisdiction,  relating  to,  or 
cognizable  by  courts  of  equity,  may  be  determined: 
this  court  has  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  in  these  matters 
with  the  High  Court  of  Chancery  and  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer, at  Westminster,  and  had  an  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion in  aU  matters  relating  to  the  revenues  and  rights 

*  Mr.  Kindersley  has  been  appointed  one  of  the  -vice-chancellors  of 
England,  and  no  other  judge  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  Durham,  has 
yet  (Nov.,  1851)  been  named. 


of  the  bishop,  when  count  palatine.  The  chancellor, 
formerly  appointed  by  the  bishop  as  count  palatine^ 
and  now  by  the  queen,  is  the  judge,  and  has  the  cus- 
tody of  the  great  seal  of  the  county  palatine,  and  the 
sealing  of  writs  in  this  court,  and  in  the  Court  of  Fleas 
at  Durham.  The  proceedings  in  this  court  do  not  differ 
firom  those  in  the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  London^ 
except  from  local  circumstances,  points  of  practice,  &c. ; 
in  petitions  and  motions,  it  follows,  as  far  as  practicable^ 
the  practice  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery.  The 
bishop  formerly  appointed,  by  his  patent,  his  attorney 
and  his  solicitor-general ;  but  all  palatinate  rights  and 
privileges  enjoyed  by  the  Bishop  of  Durham  were,  by 
a  statute  passed  on  the  death  of  the  late  Bishop  Van 
Mildert,  transferred  to  the  crown,  in  whom  the  appoint- 
ment of  all  officers  of  the  courts  of  Durham  are  now 
Tested.    The  solicitors  in  this  court  are  all  the  attorneys 

m 

admitted  of  all  the  temporal  courts  of  the  county  pala- 
tine, who  are  so  admitted  by  the  chancellor,  on  petition. 
The  agents  resident  in  Durham  generally  act  as  clerks 
in  court.  If  the  solicitor  on  the  record,  in  any  sxiit, 
resides  at  a  distance  from  Durham,  and  has  not  an  agent 
in  the  city,  the  warrants,  orders,  rules,  notices,  &c., 
are  to  be  put  up  in  the  registrar's  office,  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  all  whom  they  may  concern.  By  custom,  the 
tipstaff,  whose  duty  is  to  keep  order  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  presents  a  glove  to  the  counsel  at  the  bar, 
during  the  sitting,  who  each  place  therein  Is. ;  the  glove 
is  then  handed  to  the  attorneys,  who  each  contribute  6d. 
Officers. — Chancellor y  Richard  Torin  Kindersley;* 
Registrar  and  Examiner y  Walter  Scruton;  Cursit^r, 
Joseph  Davison;  Attorney-General,  Robert  Ingham  ; 
Solicitor-ffeneral,  John  Leycester  Adolphus;  Counsel y 
T.  C.  Grranger,  F.  D.  Johnson,  Jas.  Losh,  C.  W.  Faber, 
H.  Fenwick,  T.  Greenwood,  S.  Grey,  J.  C.  Heath,  T. 
Greenwell,  and  J.  D.  Stack. 

COURT  LEET,  COURT  BARON,  &c. 

A  Court  Leet,  View  of  Frank  Pledge,  and  Court 
Baron,  for  the  city  of  Durham  and  borough  of  Fram- 
wellgate,  is  held  at  the  Guildhall,  before  the  mayor  or 
his  deputy,  when  all  the  inhabitants  and  resiants  within 
the  manor  are  required  to  attend,  and  to  do  their  suit 
and  service  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  upon  pain  of  amer- 
ciament.f  The  town-clerk  grants  summonses  for  the 
recovery  of  debts  under  40s.  in  this  court. — Halmote 
or  Manor  Courts  are  held   in  different  parts  of  the 

t  The  proceedings  in  these  ancient  courts  were  held  twice  a-year 
(a  month  after  Easter  and  Michaehnas),  previous  to  the  Municipal 
Reform  Act,  but  they  are  not  now  held  at  any  fixed  periods. 
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county,  at  stated  periods  diroughout  the  year,  the  officers 
of  which  are  as  follows : — Steward,  Alexander  Atherton 
Park;  Deputy  Steward  and  Clerk,  Joseph  Davison; 
Steward  of  Sawdenshire,  Lord  Howden ;  Steward  of 
Allertonshire,  Earl  of  Harewood ;  Steward  of  BedUng^ 
tonshire,  Alexander  Atherton  Park;  Deputy,  Joseph 
Davison.* 

COUET  OF  PLEAS. 

The  Court  of  Pleas  is  a  superior  court  of  record,  and 
exercises  a  jurisdiction  within  the  county,  in  as  ample  a 
manner  as  the  courts  of  common  law  at  Westminster, 
as  well  in  determining  all  pleas  of  the  crown  as  all 
civil  rights  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  county. 

It  is  also  a  general  court ;  and  therefore  if  a  debtee: 
comes  from  another  county  to  reside  in  this,  he  may  be 
sued  in  this  court,  though  the  cause  of  action  did  not 
arise  within  its  jurisdiction. 

The  justices  and  other  officers  of  this  court  were 
anciently  appointed  by  the  bishop's  commission,  in  his 
own  name  and  under  his  own  seal.  The  writs  issuing 
out  of  the  palatine  courts,  including  those  of  Norham, 
Bedlington,  and  Islandshire,  which  formerly  had  the 
same  coxirts  and  officers  of  justice  as  the  body  of  the 
county,  were  in  the  bishop's  name.  And  all  indictments 
within  the  county  concluded  "  et  contra  pace  Dni  EpV^ 
The  act,  however,  of  the  27  Hen.  8,  c.  24,  restored  to  or 
vested  in  the  crown  the  power  of  appointing  justices  in 
Eyre,  justices  of  assize,  and  justices  of  peace  and  gaol 
delivery.  And  by  the  same  statute  all  original  and  judi- 
cial writs,  and  all  indictments,  and  all  process  upon  the 
same  in  every  county  palatine,  are  to  be  in  the  name  of 
the  king,  and  in  teste^  d  the  name  of  the  person  that  hath 
such  county  palatine.  By  a  recent  statute  the  writs 
issued  out  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  at  Durham  are 
teste^  d  in  the  name  of  the  chancellor  of  the  county ;  and 
by  an  act  of  parliament  passed  June  14,  1839  (2  Vict., 
c.  16),  assimilating  the  practice  of  the  Court  of  Pleas  to 
that  of  the  courts  of  common  law  at  Westminster,  all 
writs  issued  out  of  this  court  are  teste^  d  in  the  name  of 
the  senior  judge  of  the  last  assize. 

The  court  is  held  every  seventeen  days  before  justices 
named  in  the  Queen's  commission.  At  these  courts  all 
motions  relating  to  actions  depending  in  the  court  aie 
heard  and  determined.  And  applications  to  admit  to 
bail,  parties  who  have  been  committed  for  some  cri- 
minal offence,  are  also  then  made. 

*  Howdenshire  and  Allertonshire  are  now  part  of  the  estates  of  the 
sec  of  Ripon. 
t  Previous  to  the  statute  which  was  passed  immediately  alter  the 


A  DURHAM   WEIT   OF   PONE. 

It  is  not  here  intended  to  give  even  an  epitome  of 
the  practice  of  this  court ;  but  there  is  one  writ  pecu- 
liar to  this  county  which  we  must  not  omit  to  men- 
tion. It  is  called  a  writ  of  pone  per  vadios  and  is 
directed  to  the  sheriff.  In  actions  on  promises,  trespass, 
and  trover  the  writ  issues  out  of  the  Latin  side  of  the 
Chancery;  in  actions  in  debt  and  covenant  the  writ 
issues  out  of  the  Court  of  Pleas,  grounded  on  an  origi- 
nal writ  of  summons,  issued  nunc  pro  tunc  out  of  the 
Chancery.  Under  this  writ  the  sheriff  attaches  the  de- 
fendant, by  all  his  goods  and  chattels  in  the  county,  for 
his  appearance  at  the  Court  of  Pleas  next  after  the  at- 
tachment. If  the  defendant  then  appears  the  sheriff 
quits  possession  of  the  goods,  and  the  action  proceeds  in 
the  same  way  as  in  actions  commenced  by  writ  of  sum- 
mons ;  should  the  defendant  not  appear,  the  goods  at- 
tached become  forfeited  to  the  crown,t  who,  by  writ  of 
extract,  assigns  them  to  the  plaintiff  in  or  towards  satis- 
faction of  his  debt  and  costs.  If  the  goods  are  insuffi- 
cient to  cover  debt  and  costs,  the  plaintiff  must  com- 
mence de  novo  for  the  recovery  of  the  balance. 

Officers. — Judges,  the  judges  of  assize,  and  others 
named  in  the  commission ;  Prothonotary ,  Kev.  Thomas 
Thurlow ;  Deputy,  John  Ward. 

COUETS  OF  ASSIZE. 

The  Assizes  for  the  county  of  Durham  ace  held  in 
the  County  Courts,  head  of  Elvet,  twice  a-year,  gene- 
rally about  the  last  week  in  Feb.  and  the  first  week  in 
August.  The  business  is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  con- 
fined to  the  civU  and  criminal  affairs  of  the  city  and 
county. 

The  last  Assize  held  at  Durham  under  the  royal  com- 
mission, previous  to  the  civil  wars,  was  on  August  22, 
1642,  by  Sir  Robert  Heath,  Kut.  All  legal  process 
was  afterwards  discontinued  within  the  county,  and  no 
sheriff  was  appointed  till  1646.  The  first  gaol  delivery 
after  this  interval  was  before  Mark  Shaftoe,  Esq.,  April 
12,  1647,  when  six  criminals  were  executed.  John 
Wastell,  of  Scorton,  Esq.,  delivered  the  gaol  by  com- 
mission in  July,  1648,  when  nine  criminals  were  exe- 
cuted. The  first  Assize  held  here  after  the  Restoration 
was  on  Aug.  12,  1661,  when  the  judges  were  enter- 
tained by  Bishop  Cosin  at  a  cost  of  £141  14s.  2d.  In 
consequence  of  increasing  business.  Spring  Assizes  for 

death  of  Bishop  Van  Mildert,  yestrng  this  palatinate  in  the  crown, 
the  goods  became  forfeited  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  who,  in  like 
manner,  assigned  them  to  the  plaintiff. 
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the  four  northem  counties  were  established  in  1819; 
and  Jonathan  Raine,  Esq.,  opened  his  commission  for 
holding  a  general  gaol  delivery  at  Durham,  on  the  22nd 
March  in  that  year,  being  the  first  Spring  Assize  held 
at  Durham. 

QUARTER  SESSIONS. 

Durham  General  Quarter  Sessions  are  held  in  the 
County  Courts ;  they  take  place  on  the  Monday  in  each 
week  appointed  by  the  statute,  viz.: — ^the  first  week 
after  Epiphany,  the  first  week  after  the  close  of  Easter, 
the  first  whole  week  after  St.  Thomas  a  Becket  (Mid- 
summer), and  the  first  whole  week  afler  the  11th  Oct. 
(Michaelmas),  and  inquire  into  "  all  manner  of  felonies, 
poisonings,  sorceries,  trespasses,"  &c.  The  general 
business  connected  with  the  county  relates  to  bridges, 
prisons,  rates,  &c. 

NEW  COUNTY  COURTS. 

The  proceedings,  in  what  is  called  the  County  Court, 
are  held  in  a  portion  of  the  building  of  the  County 
Courts,  Elvet.  A  court  is  held  here  once  a  month,  for 
the  recovery  of  debts  not  exceeding  £50 ;  and  the  prac- 
tice and  jurisdiction  are  the  same  as  in  other  counties, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  amended  act  of  13  and  14 
Vict,  cap.  61 — ^Aug.  14,  1850.  Judge,  Henry  Stapyl- 
ton;  Chief  Chrky  John  Edwin  Marshall;  Assistant 
Clerky  Robert  Siddle ;  High  Bailiff y  George  Taylor ; 
Deputy  Bailiffs,  T.  Hunter  and  W.  White.  The  Dur- 
ham County  Court  Circuit  embraces,  besides  the  city, 
the  following  other  towns  in  the  county,  viz. : — Barnard 
Castle,  Bishop  Auckland,  Darlington,  Hartlepool,  Shot- 
ley  Bridge,  South  Shields,  Stockton,  Sunderland  and 
Wolsingham — (Gateshead  is  included  in  the  Northum- 
land  Circuit). 

THE  DEAN  AND  CHAPTER. 

The  dean  and  chapter  are  a  distinct  corporation,  and 
have  continued  to  exercise  the  powers  vested  in  them 
since  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  By  a  foundation  charter 
of  that  monarch,  a  dean  and  twelve  prebendaries  were 
instituted  to  the  cathedral  church  of  Durham,  and  they 
and  their  successors  were  made  a  body  corporate  under 
the  name  or  title  of  "  The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  Christ  and  blessed  Mary  the 
Virgin,"  empowering  them,  under  that  denomination, 
to  do  all  legal  acts  and  plead  and  be  impleaded.  The 
statutes  by  which  the  dean  and  chapter  are  at  present 
governed  have  not  been  materially  altered  since  the 
period  of  their  confirmation,  in  the  first   and  second 


years  of  the  reign  of  Phillip  and  Mary.  The  dean  is 
at  the  head,  and  his  power  and  jurisdiction  is  supreme 
touching  the  government  of  the  church.  Dispixtes 
among  the  prebendaries  on  any  chapter  matters  are 
determined  by  the  chapter,  and  must  be  submitted  to 
without  having  recourse  to  common  law.  The  members 
of  this  corporate  body  are  included  in  the  account  pre- 
viously given  of  the  prebendaries  and  other  ecclesiasti- 
cal dignitaries;  the  various  secular  matters,  however, 
under  the  government  of  the  dean  and  chapter  will  be 
found  separately  treated  of  in  the  General  History. 

Officers. — Steward  of  the  Manor  Courts,  William 
Grey ;  Registrar  and  Secretary,  William  Chas.  Chay- 
tor  ;  Steward,  J.  Davison ;  Land  Steward,  J.  Davison; 
Official  to  Dean  and  Chapter,  Charles  Thorp,  D.D. ; 
Registrar,  J.  Burrell,  N.P. ;  Deputy  Treasurer,  T. 
Rowlandson ;  Deputy  Receiver,  William  Peele ;  Keeper 
of  the  Woods,  John  Forster ;  Clerk  of  the  Works, 
George  Pickering. 

PARISH  REGISTERS. 

Before  proceeding  with  an  account  of  the  various 
parishes,  a  few  general  observations  upon  the  subject 
of  parochial  and  non-parochial  registers,  in  connexion 
with  the  county,  may  not  be  deemed  inappropriate. 

The  vast  importance  of  a  general  registration  through- 
out the  United  Kingdom  of  births,  marriages  and  deaths, 
has  long  been  acknowledged,  as  upon  the  preservation 
of  such  records  the  rightful  possession  of  almost  the 
whole  property  of  the  country  in  a  great  measure  de- 
pends. Though  the  subject  had  engaged  the  attention 
of  government  for  nearly  the  last  three  centuries,  it  was 
not  until  the  year  1812  that  parliament  procured  an  ac- 
count of  the  registers  belonging  each  parish,  setting 
forth  the  periods  at  which  they  respectively  commenced 
and  terminated,  the  periods  (if  any)  for  which  they 
were  deficient,  and  the  places  where  the  same  were  de- 
posited; the  act  of  parliament  also  amended  the  form 
and  manner  of  keeping  these  records,  and  required  that 
authenticated  copies  should  in  future  be  made  out  upon 
parchment  and  sent  annually  to  the  registrar  of  the  dis- 
trict. The  enactment  of  the  session  of  1812,  however, 
had  reference  only  to  parochial  registers ;  and  in  1837 
a  return  was  procured  by  parliament  of  all  registers  in 
the  custody  of  dissentiog  ministers  or  trustees,  as  the 
congregations  of  various  dissenters  registered  their 
births  and  baptisms  in  the  chapels  only  to  which  they 
belonged.  In  the  city  of  Durham,  it  is  stated  in  the 
return  made  from  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Old  El- 
vet, that  there  is  in  the  custody  of  the  minister  or 
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steward^  one  book  of  births  and  baptisms,  containing 
187  entries,  commencing  in  the  year  1815  and  con- 
tinued, without  interruption,  to  1837;  and  that  horn 
the  Independent  chapel,  Claypath,  that  there  were  two 
books,  one  with  entries  of  baptisms  firom  1751  to  1804, 
the  other  containing  births  and  baptisms  from  1778  to 
1837,  and  that  the  same  were  in  the  custody  of  the 
minister  of  the  chapel. 

The  parochial  returns  of  1812,  and  the  non-parochial 
in  1837,  were  reported  upon  and  laid  before  parliament; 
they  form  the  best  and  most  authentic  history  of  the 
registers  throughout  the  country,  and  from  these  valu- 
able documents  wiU  be  extracted  all  that  appertains  to 
the  county  of  Durham ;  the  dates  of  imperfections  in 
the  register  books,  whether  any  volumes  have  been  lost, 
or  where  a  chasm  occurs,  will  be  attentively  noticed ; 
and  by  a  carefril  insertion  of  these  particulars  in  con- 
nexion with  every  parish  church  and  dissenting  meeting 
house  throughout  the  county,  much  local  information. 


frequendy  of  great  importance,  will  thus  be  given,  and  a 
reference  to  these  details  may  not  unfrequently  save  some 
anxiety  and  labour  to  those  interested  in  such  matters. 
Since  1812  but  litde  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in 
regard  to  parochial  registers,  as  from  that  time  dupli- 
cate copies  were  ordered  to  be  kept ;  it  is,  therefore, 
prior  to  that  period  that  the  extracts  alluded  to  will 
have  reference.  The  non-parochial  registers,  however, 
were  reported  upon  up  to  1837 ;  from  the  year  previous 
the  general  Registration  Act  has  been  in  operation,  in 
compliance  with  which  all  births,  marriages  and  deaths 
are  recorded  by  the  registrar  or  his  deputy,  and  the  re- 
gister books  are  handed  over  to  the  superintendent  re- 
gistrar of  the  district,  from  which  an  attested  copy  is 
annually  forwarded  to  the  General  Register  Office,  Lon- 
don, thus  guarding  against  the  evils  attendant  upon  the 
recurrence  of  any  calamity  similar  to  that  which  befel 
the  registers  of  Monkwearmouth  church,  which  were 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1790. 


PEECINCTS  OF  THE  CATHEDRAL  AND  CASTLE. 

EXTRA  PAROCHIAL. 

The  Casde  and  Cathedral  Precincts  are  extra-parochial,  and  not  included  in  any  of  the  parishes.  Descriptions 
of  the  Castle  and  Cathedral  have  already  been  given,  as  well  as  of  the  public  buildings  on  the  Palace-green,  and 
the  residences  in  the  college  of  the  various  prebendaries.  Baptisms  and  burials  are  occasionally  solemnized  in 
the  cathedral,  and  the  following  shows  the  particular  periods  of  registration. 

Cathedral  Registers. — Book  1  contains  the  entry  of  baptisms  from  1609  to  1611,  for  1615,  for  1621  to  1657, 
for  1661  to  1712,  and  for  1715  to  1720;  burials,  from  1611  to  1653,  and  from  1659  to  1678;  marriages,  for  1610, 
for  1623  to  1625,  for  1630  to  1632,  for  1637  to  1642,  for  1654,  and  for  1662  to  1723.  Book  2  contains  baptisms 
from  1726  to  1773,  and  from  1783  to  1812 ;  burials,  from  1678  to  1812.     Book  3,  marriages  from  1723  to  1754. 

PAEISH  OF  ST.  MAEY-LE-BOW. 

St.  Mary-le-Bow  parish,  or  St.  Mary  in  the  North  Bailey,*  includes  the  North  Bailey  to  the  college  or  abbey 
gates  on  the  south,  with  the  banks  and  gardens  to  the  river,  and  the  smaller  streets  of  Queen-street  (Owens- 
gate),  Dun-cow-lane  (Kingsgate),  and  Bow-lane.     The  Bailey  is  the  residence  of  the  higher  and  wealthier  classes; 


*  Miss  Jane  Pobteb. — This  distinguished  and  talented  authoress 
was  bom  in  Durham,  in  1776,  as  appears  from  the  baptismal  register 
of  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  in  the  North  Bailey.  Her  father,  whom 
she  lost  in  early  youth,  was  a  surgeon  in  the  army,  and  is  interred  in 
the  graye-yard  attached  to  the  church  of  St.  Oswalds,  in  the  city. 
This  family,  the  several  members  of  which  have  attained  distinction, 
spent  their  early  years  in  the  city  of  Durham.  Mrs.  Porter  after- 
wards resided  for  sometime  with  her  children  in  Edinburgh,  from 
whence  she  removed  to  London,  and  subsequently  to  Ditton  on  the 
Thames,  which  they  ultimately  changed  for  Esher,  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood. Jane  Porter  gave  early  indications  of  that  mental  superi- 
ority which  has  rendered  her  name  so  distinguished;  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  her  first  and  most  popular  novel,  "  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw," 
in  1808,  at  once  gave  the  stamp  of  celebrity  to  her  name.  The  suc- 
cess which  attended  the  appearance  of  this  historical  novel  was  almost 
unprecedented;   it  was  translated  into  several  of  the  continental 
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languages ;  the  authoress  was  elected  a  lady  chanoiness  of  the  Teu- 
tonic Order  of  St.  Joachim ;  and  a  relative  of  Kosciusko  sent  her  a 
gold  ring  containing  a  portrait  of  the  Polish  hero.  Her  next  wt>rk, 
**  The  Scottish  Chieftains,"  was  received  with  equal  favour ;  and  it  is 
to  this  romance  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  attributed  his  first  idea  of  the 
Waverley  Novels.  "The  Pastor's  Fireside,"  "Duke  Christian  of 
Luneburgh,"  "Tales  round  a  Winter  Hearth,"  and  "The  Field  of 
Forty  Footsteps,"  the  two  last  written  conjointly  by  the  sisters,  Jane 
and  Maria,  tended  to  continue  the  reputation  of  the  authoress.  Miss 
Porter  vras  also  a  contributor  to  various  periodicals.  Her  biographic 
cal  sketch  in  the  Naval  add  Military  Journal,  of  colonel  Denham,  the 
African  traveller,  is  deserving  of  notice,  as  it  is  considered  the  most 
affecting  tribute  ever  paid  to  departed  merit.  "Sir  Everard  Sea- 
ward's  Diary"  also  attracted  considerable  attention,  and  this  work 
seemed  real  enough  to  be  thought  worthy  of  an  elaborate  disproval 
in  a  leading  review.    On  the  death  of  her  mother  in  1831,  and  within 
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it  was  formerly  occupied  by  the  houses  of  military  tenents  bound  to  contribute  to  the  defence  of  the  castle^  and 
seyeral  tenements  early  acquired  distinct  names  from  their  owners  or  other  circumstances ;  the  Archdeacon's  Inn, 
the  residence  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Northumberland,  was  situated  near  St.  Mary's  church.  A  great  hostel  or  inn, 
just  within  the  north  gate  of  the  Bailey,  is  firequendy  mentioned,  and  was  probably  resorted  to  by  the  pilgrims 
proceeding  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Cuthbert,  or  on  business  to  the  castle  or  convent.  Queen-street  is  thought  to  have 
formerly  been  a  military  road,  immediately  within  the  fortified  line  connecting  the  castle  with  the  great  north 
gateway ;  it  leads  by  a  short  ascent  from  the  north  end  of  the  Bailey  to  the  Palace-green ;  the  gate  (Owensgate) 
was  at  the  head  of  the  ascent,  and  just  within  it  stood  the  mint.  Dun-cow-lane,  a  narrow  street  leading  from  the 
Palace-green  to  the  Bailey,  near  St.  Mary's  church,  occupies  part  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  Kingsgate,  which  led 
from  Sidegate,  at  the  south-east  comer  of  the  Green,  to  Kingsgate  postern  and  the  old  ford  over  the  river.  The 
name  of  Kingsgate  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  its  being  the  very  track  by  which  King  William  gallopped 
in  breathless  haste  to  cross  the  Wear  in  the  shortest  direction  after  he  had  been  struck  with  religious  terror 
during  the  preparations  which  were  making  to  satisfy  his  doubts  as  to  the  incorrupted  body  of  St  Cuthbert. 
Bow-lane  is  sometimes  called  Lygate,  or  Leygate. 


THE  CHURCH. 

The  foundation  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow 
is  supposed  to  have  been  extremely  ancient,  and  to  have 
stood  on  the  site  of  the  White  church,  or  tabernacle  of 
boughs,  in  which  St.  Cuthbert's  body  rested  till  the 
completion  of  Aldhune's  cathedral.  Its  name  is  no 
doubt  derived,  like  that  of  Bow  church  in  London, 
from  the  bow  or  arch  of  the  old  steeple,  which  was 
thrown  across  the  street,  resting  on  a  pillar  on  the 
opposite  side.  On  the  29th  Aug.  1637,  the  old  bow  or 
steeple  fell,  together  with  a  great  portion  of  the  west 
end  of  the  church;  it  remained  in  ruins  until  1683, 
when  sufficient  funds  were  raised  by  subscription  and 
assessment  to  erect  and  complete  the  present  neat  and 
convenient  edifice ;  and  in  1685,  after  the  lapse  of  half 
a  century,  the  church  was  opened  for  divine  service. 
The  building  consists  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  of  equal 

a  twelyemonth  after  of  her  sister  Maria,  Miss  Porter  became,  as  she 
affectingly  says,  a  wanderer,  paying  lengthened  yisits  to  sundry  old 
friends.  In  1842  she  accompanied  her  brother,  Sir  R.  K.  Porter, 
to  St.  Petersbnrgh,  when,  on  the  eve  of  their  return  to  England, 
he  was  suddenly  carried  off  by  apoplexy.  From  this  time  Miss 
Porter  resided  with  her  elder  brother,  Dr.  W.  O.  Porter,  at  Bristol, 
till  the  period  of  her  death,  which  occurred  May  24,  1860.  Though 
ahe  had  attained  the  age  of  74,  she  maintained  to  the  last,  not  only 
the  unimpaired  possession  of  her  mental  fieusulties,  but  also  that  cheer- 
fulness of  disposition  for  which  she  had  been  so  justly  admired  during 
her  long  and  useful  life. 

Anna  Maria.  Portbb. — ^Anna  Maria,  the  talented  sister  of  Miss 
Jane  Porter,  commenced  her  career  as  an  authoress,  when  not  more 
than  thirteen  years  of  age,  by  the  publication  of  a  cleverly  written 
volume,  in  1793,  entitled  "  Artless  Tales."  Her  next  production  was 
a  novel  entitled  *•  Walsh  Colville,"  founded  on  some  incidents  of  real 
life,  in  which  the  youthful  author  is  said  to  have  been  in  some  mea- 
sure personally  interested.  The  favourable  reception  experienced  by 
the  publication  of  these  works  encouraged  her  to  proceed,  and  in  1798 
she  published  another  novel,  entitled  "  Octavia ;"  this  was  soon  after- 
wards foUowed  by  the  following  deservedly  popular  works,  viz. : — 
"The  Lake  of  KiUamey,"  "A  Sailor^s  Friendship  and  a  Soldier's 
Love,"  "The  Hungarian  Brothers,"  "Don  Sebastian,  or  the  House 


-^dth  and  height,  with  eight  regular  pointed  lights  and 
a  large  east  window.  The  west  tower,  under  which  is 
the  entrance  from  the  Bailey,  was  built  in  1702  by  the 
parishioners,  and  repaired  after  its  original  plan  in  1827. 
The  screen  of  open  work  separating  the  nave  and  chan- 
cel, was  erected  in  1707,  and  the  gallery  at  the  west  end 
of  the  nave  in  1741.  The  organ  was  purchased  by 
parochial  subscription  in  1789,  from  the  executors  of 
the  Rey.  John  Rotherham,  rector  of  Houghton-le- 
Spring.  The  interior  is  handsomely  pewed,  and  Bishop 
Crewe's  arms  are  repeated  in  compartments  on  the 
ceiling.  The  visitations  of  the  bishop  and  archdeacon 
are  usually  held  in  this  church.  On  the  north  a  small 
burial  groiind  is  attached,  but  previous  to  1637  the 
interments  were  made,  by  permission,  beneath  the  east 
wall  of  the  cathedral.  Captain  Southey,  brother  to  the 
poet,  lies  buried  here. 

of  Braganza,"  "The  Recluse  of  Norway,"  "The  YUlage  of  Marien- 
dorpt,"  **  The  Fast  of  St.  Magdalen,"  and  in  1811,  a  yolume  of  "  Bal- 
lads, Bomances,  and  other  Poems."  Her  last  pubUcation  was  "  The 
Barony,"  a  work  of  deep  interest.  To  an  exuberant  fertility  of  inTen- 
tion.  Miss  Anna  Maria  Porter  united  a  dose  observation  of  living 
manners,  and  a  quiet  and  accurate  discrimination  of  character.  Her 
portraits  have  a  clear  individuality,  and  the  vividness  of  real  life.  Her 
style  possesses  a  graceful  ease  and  fluency ;  her  narratives  are  inaiti- 
flcial,  smooth,  and  spirited,  and  her  dialogues  possess  the  flexibility 
and  point  of  the  best  conversation.  In  private  life  her  extraordinary 
power  of  conversation,  pleasing  manners  and  aJSability  of  temper,  soon 
gained  for  her  the  esteem  and  afiection  of  a  large  circle  of  acqtiain- 
tance.  She  died  at  the  residence  of  her  friend,  Mrs.  Col.  Booth, 
Montpelier,  near  Bristol,  on  the  21st  June,  1832,  and  her  remains  re- 
repose  in  the  burial-place  of  her  brother.  Dr.  Porter,  in  St.  Paul's 
church,  Bristol. 

Sir  Robert  Ker  Portrr. — Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter,  distinguished 
as  an  author,  artist,  and  traveller,  was  bom  in  Durham  in  the  year 
1780.  Giving  early  indications  of  a  talent  for  drawing,  at  the  age  of 
ten  years  he  became  a  student  in  the  Royal  Academy,  under  the 
auspices  of  Mr.  West,  where  he  made  considerable  progress.  He 
painted  several  altar-pieces,  one  of  which,  for  the  communion  table 
of  Shoreditch  church,  London,  represented  Moses  and  Aaron ;  the 
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Rectors. — St  Mary  the  Great,  rectory,  in  the  dea- 
nery of  Easington ;  the  Archdeacon  of  Northumberland, 
patron.  King's  Books,  £5;  pays  no  tenths  nor  first 
fruits ;  Epis.  proc.  2s. : — 

Thomas,  1241;  Ralph,  1300;  Henry,  1314;  William  de  Ga^ims, 
1322 ;  Henry  de  Bonyngton,  1338 ;  Adam  de  Tanfield,  1349 ;  John  de 
'WyclifTe,  1354 ;  John  de  Brogham,  1369 ;  Reginald  de  Coyentre,  1377 ; 
Robert  de  Herlesey,  1386 ;  George  Derwentwater,  1410 ;  John  Bur- 
gham,  1433 ;  Robert  Hawthorne,  1440 ;  William  Bower,  1458 ;  D'nuB 
Edward  Cheseman,  cap.;  D'niis  Thomas  Dawson,  cap.,  Nov.  4,  1497, 
p.  res.  Cheseman ;  D'nns  George  Batis,  cap.,  1520 ;  D'nus  Richard 
Spence,  cap.,  Feb.  5,  1535,  p.  res.  Batis ;  John  Welche,  cap.,  Nov.  8, 
1544,  p.  m.  Spence ;  William  Bayles,  cl.,  1562 ;  John  Enightley  occ. 
Feb.  5, 1577 ;  Rectoria  vacat.  July  22, 1578 ;  John  Stewenson,  diaco- 
nus,  occ.  Jan.  11,  1578 ;  John  Mathews,  diac.,  occ.  July  13,  1579 ; 
Christopher  Wright  occ.  Jan.  20,  1585;  John  Todd,  1605;  William 
Smith,  1630 ;  Anthony  Kirton,  A.M.,  1687 ;  Christopher  Neile,  A.M., 
Dec.  20, 1689 ;  Matthew  Owen,  d.,  July  23, 1694 ;  John  Hartis,  A.M., 
April  16,  1695;  Francis  Clement,  A.B.,  July  9,  1700 ;  Richard  Bur- 
ton, A.M.,  1703 ;  William  Randolph,  A.B.,  1705 ;  Thomas  Drake, 
A.B.,  Jan.  11,  1750,  p.  m.  Randolph;  Edward  Parker,  A.M.,  178—; 
William  Nicholas  Darnell,  B.D.,  July  29,  1809,  p.  m.  Parker ;  Tho- 
mas Richard  Shipperdson,  A.B.,  Oct.  11, 1815,  p.  res.  Darnell;  John 
Samuel  Greene,  April  1842,  p.  res.  Shipperdson ;  William  Clark  King, 
M.A.,  Aug.  15, 1843,  p.  res.  Greene. 

The  present  sources  of  reyenue  belonging  to  the 

altar-piece  in  the  Roman  catholic  chapel  at  Portsea,  representing 
Christ  Suppressing  the  Storm,  was  painted  by  Mr.  Porter ;  and  he 
gare  to  St.  John's-college,  Cambridge,  the  altar-piece  of  St.  John 
Preaching  in  the  Wilderness.  At  the  early  age  of  twenty-two,  he 
began  a  large  picture  of  the  Storming  of  Seringapatam,  which  was 
sncceeded  by  the  Siege  of  Acre,  and  the  Battle  of  Agincourt ;  the 
latter  being  presented  to  the  city  of  London.  The  reputation  of  Mr. 
Porter  as  an  artist  was  now  well  established ;  and  in  1804  he  was  in- 
Tited  to  Russia,  and  appoined  historical  painter  to  the  emperor.  One 
of  his  largest  works  in  that  country,  was  the  decoration  of  the  Admi- 
ralty Fftll  in  St.  Petersburgh.  In  1807  he  was  created  a  knight  of 
St.  Joachim,  of  Wurtemburgh ;  he  accompanied  Sir  John  Moore  to 
Spain,  sharing  in  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  that  disastrous  cam- 
paign, which  terminated  in  the  death  of  the  gallant  general  at  Co- 
Tonna.  In  1811  Sir  Robert  married  the  Princess  Mary,  daughter  of 
Prince  Theodore  Yon  Scherbatoff ;  and  on  his  return  to  England  in 
1813  receiYed  the  honour  of  knighthood  from  the  prince  regent.  From 
1817  to  1829,  Sir  Robert  was  engaged  in  travelling  throughout  the 
east,  and  published  an  interesting  account  of  his  researches.  He  was 
appointed  consul  at  Venezuela  in  1826,  where  he  continued  to  reside 
until  1841,  when  he  again  returned  to  Europe.  He  proceeded  to  St. 
Petersburgh,  where  his  daughter  resided ;  after  a  brief  sojourn  there 
he  was  about  to  return  to  England  with  his  sister,  Miss  Jane  Porter, 
as  before  related,  when  he  was  attacked  with  a  stroke  of  apoplexy, 
which  unfortunately  proyed  fettal.  May  3,  1842.  Sir  Robert  had  at- 
tained the  age  of  62,  and  was  interred  in  the  English  portion  of  the 
cemetery  for  strangers  at  St.  Petersburgh.  His  remains  were  followed 
to  the  grave  by  the  various  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps  and  prin- 
cipal portion  of  the  leading  inhabitants  of  the  city,  anxious  to  testify 
their  respect  to  the  memory  of  a  man  as  much  beloved  for  his  amiable 
and  Christian  virtues  as  admired  for  his  rare  and  varied  talent.  Sir 
Robert  was  the  author  of  the  following  works :— Travelling  Sketches 
in  Russia  and  Sweden;  Letters  from  Portugal  and  Spain,  written 
during  the  march  of  the  troops  under  Sir  John  Moore ;  Narrative  of 


rectory  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow,  which  have  accrued  since 
the  renovation  of  the  church  in  1685,  are  thus  given 
by  Surtees : — 

A  farm  of  59  acres  17  roods  and  3  perches, 
at  Mordon  Moor  House,  in  the  parish  of 
Sedgefield,  purchased  in  1723  with  Queen 
Anne's  Bounty,  let  in  1826  for  .  .     .  .      £36    0    0 

A  close  of  about  3  acres  in  Sheraton,  called 
Ladyland,  or  Chaytor  Close,  left  by  John 
Spearman,  Esq.,  by  will  dated  1701,  let  for    7  10    0 

The  small  tithes  of  North  Bedbum,  in  the 
chapelry  of  Witton-le-Wear,  (one  farm 
excepted)  let  for      16    0    0 

A  rent  charge  of  £10  per  annum,  out  of 
Bamburgh,' settled  by  Lord  Crew's  trustees 
1723 10    0    0 

In  the  chapelry  of  Crossgate,  8  acres,  pur- 
chased in  1815  with  £800  granted  by  the 
governors  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  let  for  30    0    0 

In  the  parish  of  St.  Oswald,  5^  acres,  pur- 
chased in  .1818  with  £200  advanced  by  the 
rector,  the  Rev.  T.  R.  Shipperdson,  M.A., 

the  late  Campaign  in  Russia ;  Travels  in  Georgia,  Persia,  Armenia, 
ancient  Babylonia,  &c.,  during  the  years  1817  to  1820. 

The  talented  sisters  and  brother,  the  subjects  of  the  above  sketch, 
were  descended  from  a  race  of  brave  and  distinguished  ancestors, 
amongst  whom  are  numbered  Sir  William  Porter,  of  the  field  of  Agin- 
court ;  Endymion  Porter,  of  classic  and  loyal  memory ;  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  Sir  Charles  Porter,  &c.  On  the  maternal  side  were  the  old 
Anglo-Saxon  Barons  of  Blenkinsopp  and  Hylton ;  and  the  Edens,  now 
represented  by  Lord  Auckland ;  Mrs.  Porter  was  also  related  to  John 
Tweddell,  of  Threepwood,  Northumberland,  the  celebrated  traveUer 
ia  Greece,  whose  remains  are  entombed  in  the  Temple  of  Theseus  at 
Athens;  and  Mr.  Adamson,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  distinguished 
for  his  researches  in  Portuguese  literature,  and  who  is  in  possession 
of  a  large  and  interesting  coUection  of  letters,  addressed  to  members 
of  his  family,  by  the  sisters  Jane  and  Anna  Maria,  and  Sir  Robert  Ker 
Porter.  To  Mr.  Adamson  the  public  is  indebted  for  an  elegant  tran- 
slation of  the  works  of  Camoens  with  an  interesting  memoir  of  the 
poet.  Donna  Ignezde  Castro,  Lusitania  Blustrata,  &c.,  &c.;  and  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  services  rendered  to  the  literature  of  her 
country  by  this  accomplished  scholar,  the  Queen  of  Portugal  created 
Mr.  Adamson  a  Knight  of  the  Tower  and  Sword,  and  of  the  Order  of 
Christ. 


Miss  Elizabeth  Isabella  Sfencb. — Miss  Spence,  authoress  of 
"  Summer  Excursions  through  part  of  England  and  Wales,"  **  Letters 
from  the  North  Highlands,"  "Tales  of  Welch  Society  and  Scenery," 
"The  Curate  and  his  Daughter,"  "Dame  Rebecca  Berry,"  &c.,  was 
bom  at  Durham,  and  the  only  child  of  Dr.  Spence,  and  grand- 
daughter of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Pordyce.  At  an  early  age  Miss  Spence 
becoming  an  orphan,  resided  in  London  with  her  relatives,  where  she 
became  the  friend  and  associate  of  many  of  the  leading  literary  cha- 
racters of  the  day.  She  died  at  Chelsea,  July  27, 1832,  in  the  66th 
year  of  her  age. 
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and  £800  granted  by  the  governors  of 

Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  let  for        . .     . .  £20    0  0 

Pews  belonging  to  the  rector  let  for  . .     .  .     16    0  0 

Easter  Dues 15  10  0 


Begistebs. — Books  Nos.  1 — 8,  contain  registers  of 
baptisms  from  1686  to  1812;  of  burials  from  1687  to 
1812;  of  marriages  from  1687  to  1753;  and  books 
Nos.  4  and  5,  marriages  from  1754  to  1812. 


PARISH  OF  ST.  MAET-THE-LESS. 

The  parish  of  St.  Mary-le-Less,  or  St.  Mary-the-Less,  includes  the  South  Bailey,  from  the  college-gates  to  the 
"Water-gate.  A  portion  of  the  old  city  walls  still  remain  in  the  gardens  of  some  of  the  hoTises  at  this  end  of  the 
Bailey.  The  Water-gate,  or  Porte  du  Bayle,  commanded  a  ford  over  the  river,  and  remained  in  its  ancient 
state,  closed  at  night,  and  used  only  as  a  foot-path  and  bridle  road,  untLL  the  Rev.  Henry  Egerton,  prebendary  of 
Durham,  purchased  the  house  and  gardens  adjoining  it,  removed  the  old  postern,  and  promoted  the  building  of 
the  present  spacious  arch,  which  now  affords  a  carriage-road  to  the  Prebends*-bridge. 


THE  CHURCH. 

The  church  of  St  Mary-the-Less  closely  adjoins  the 
buildings  of  the  college,  and  is  half  hidden  from  the 
street  by  boughs  of  trees  which  shade  its  little  cemetery. 
The  old  parsonage  stands  just  without  the  gate  of  the 
church-yard,  and  is  the  only  tenement  now  belonging  to 
the  rectory.  The  church  until  lately  was  a  very  mean 
looking  edifice,  with  low  ceilings,  sash  windows  and 
blue  tiles.  The  period  of  its  foundation  is  coeval  with 
the  earliest  parts  of  the  cathedral,  and  goes  back  to  at 
least  the  year  1100.  Its  founder  was  a  lord  of  Brance- 
peth,  of  the  name  of  Bulmer,  from  whose  family  its 
advowson  passed,  by  marriage,  to  the  Nevilles  of  Raby, 
who  continued  to  be  its  patrons  till  the  rebellion  of  the 
last  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  in  1569,  when  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  crown,  in  the  patronage  of  which  it 
stiU  remains.  Previous  to  the  incumbency  of  the  Rev. 
Chancellor  Baker,  but  little  had  been  done  to  prevent 
the  building  becoming  an  almost  entire  ruin;  and, 
although  the  work  of  improvement  was  begun  by  Mr. 
Baker,  it  was  not  until  the  present  rector,  the  Rev.  Jas. 
Raine,  M.A.,  was  instituted,  that  anything  approaching 
to  a  thorough  restoration  was  effected.  The  church,  in 
the  Norman  style,  consists  of  a  nave  and  chancel, 
separated  by  a  circular  arch,  and  has  been  almost  entire- 
ly rebuilt.  The  external  and  internal  ornaments  of  the 
doorway  are  faithfully  copied  from  those  so  much 
admired  in  the  gallery  of  the  castle,  and  the  decorations 
of  the  various  windows  are  by  Mr.  Wailes  of  Newcastle. 
The  window  at  the  east  end  represents  the  Annuncia- 
tion and  the  Offering  of  the  Magi,  and  was  the  gift  of 
Edward  Shipperdson,  Esq.,  in  1833,  the  year  of  his 
shrievalty;  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  is  an 
armorial  window,  presented  by  the  late  Thomas  Bowes, 

♦  A  monument  was  erected  in  Oct.  1861,  in  the  church  of  St. 
Mary,  South  Bailey,  in  commemoration  of  the  late  Count  Boruw- 
laski,  who  died  at  Durham  in  1837 — (for  a  memoir  of  the  celebrated 


Esq.  The  armorial  window  towards  the  west  was  pre- 
sented by  Bobert  Henry  Allan,  Esq.,  the  present  high 
sheriff  of  the  county,  during  the  year  he  exercised  the 
office  of  chief  magistrate  for  the  city  of  Durham.  The 
magnificent  window  at  the  west  end  of  the  church  is 
the  gift  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  late  Mrs.  Hop- 
per, of  this  parish,  as  a  memorial  of  their  mother,  and 
of  their  brother  Anthony  Hopper,  Esq.,  barrister-at-law, 
who  is  buried  with  his  mother  in  the  church-yard,  in 
the  same  grave.  The  two  principal  windows  on  the 
north  side,  where  there  were  no  windows  previously, 
were  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Blackburn.  The  letter  "B," 
which  is  found  so  frequently  repeated,  is  a  badge  of  the 
house  of  Neville — doubtless  from  its  having  received 
the  estate  of  Brancepeth,  by  marriage  with  the  heiress 
of  Bertram  Bulmer.  Advancing  into  the  chancel,  wc 
find,  in  the  first  window,  Robert  Fitz  Meldred,  the 
husband  of  the  only  surviving  child  of  the  Brancepeth 
heiress,  depicted  at  length  in  the  costume  of  the  day, 
with  the  white  cross  of  his  family  upon  his  surtout,  the 
dun  bull  of  Bulmer  above,  from  a  carving  in  stone  at 
Raby,  and  his  shield  below,  carefiiUy  copied  from  his 
seal.  The  north  window  in  the  chancel  gives  at  full 
length  a  delineation  of  Oswald,  King  of  Northumbria, 
and  a  half-length  figure  of  St.  Cuthbert.  The  seats  in 
the  nave  are  well  adapted  for  the  comfort  and  conveni- 
ence of  their  occupants.  The  chancel  screen  and  the 
stall  work  are  by  Cummings,  a  Durham  carver,  and  are 
highly  creditable  specimens  of  the  art.  The  baptismal 
font  is  from  the  chisel  of  White,  of  London,  and  is  one 
of  that  artist's  finest  specimens  of  Norman  decoration. 
The  entire  restoration  was  effected  under  the  direction 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Raine,  assisted  by  Mr.  Pickering,  clerk 
of  the  works  of  the  dean  and  chapter,  and  displays  the 

Polish  dwarf^  see  page  290).  The  monument  is  of  an  ecclesiastical 
character,  and  has  a  rich  canopy  of  tracery  of  the  late  decorated 
period,  from  a  design  by  J.  Cory,  Esq.  of  Durham. 
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architectural  taste  of  the  learned  and  reverend  anti- 
quary ;  the  whole  of  the  expense  was  chiefly  defrayed 
by  private  subscription.  The  re-opening  of  the  church 
for  divine  service  took  place  on  Sunday  the  16th  Nov.^ 
1847^  the  may  or  ^  aldermen  and  town  clerk  attending 
upon  the  occasion. 

Rectors. — St.  Mary-the-Less,  rectory ;  a  discharged 
living  in  the  deanery  of  Easington ;  the  crown^  patron ; 
pays  no  tenths  nor  first  fruits ;  Epis.  proc.  3s.  :— 

Richard,  1300 ;  Adam  de  Tanfield,  1354 ;  Peter  Postell,  1357 ;  Bich- 
aid  de  Castro  Bemardi,  1859;  Bichard  Damuaell,  1366;  Bobert  de 
Messyngham,  1371 ;  Adam  de  Seggefield,  1377 ;  W.  de  Cotdngham, 
1386;  Bichard  Bourn,  1414;  Galfrid  de  Langton,  1415;  John  Bew- 
marres,  1440 ;  Edward  Cheaeman,  cap.,  1470 ;  Thomas  Daivaon,  cap., 
1497 ;  John  Hackeforih,  cap. ;  George  Bippon,  cap.,  July  29, 1531 ; 
John  Hamsterley,  cap.,  Nov.  1, 1587,  p.  m.  Bippon ;  John  Baxter,  cl. ; 
'William  Lee,  rerba  Dei  minister,  Feb.  26, 1572,  p.  m.  Baxter.  (After 
Lee  there  does  not  appear  to  haye  been  any  institution  to  this  church, 
but  it  seems  to  haye  been  held  by  sequestration  till  1742 ;  or  rather 
the  profits  were  so  small,  that  whoever  had  the  key  of  the  church  left 
him  by  his  predecessor,  became  minister  without  any  let  or  hindrance.) 
John  Kiughtley  occ.  Feb.  3,  1577 ;  Bectoria  yacat.  July  22,  1578 ; 


Thomas  Little  occ.  Jan.  29, 1578 ;  John  WiBunson  occ.  Feb.  7, 1582 ; 
Thomas  Little  occ.  Jan.  18, 1583 ;  George  Cocknedge  occ.  Dec.  13, 
1633;  Matthew  Cooper,  cl.,  1663;  Henry  Smyth  occ.  1675;  John 
Thoresby  occ.  1696;  Abraham  Yapp  occ.  1698 ;  Francis  Clement  occ. 
1700;  John  Teasdale,  A.M.,  1705;  Bobert  Leake  occ.  1712;  John 
Waring,  A.M.,  1721 ;  John  Branfoot,  A.M.,  1732,  p.  m.  Waring ; 
Abraham  Gregory,  A.M.,  Aug.  28,  1742 ;  Thomas  Leighton,  A.B., 
Aug.  23, 1755,  p.  res.  Gregory ;  Dickens  Hazlewood,  A.M.,  Jan.  28, 
1790,  p.  m.  Leighton ;  James  Baker,  A.M.  (spiritual  chanceUor),  Feb. 
18,  1822,  p.  m.  Hazlewood ;  James  Baine,  A.M.  (rector  of  Meldon, 
Northumberland),  1828,  p.  res.  Baker. 

Registers. — The  register  commence  in  1559,  from 
which  it  appears  several  of  the  Bowes'  family  and 
Whartons  have  been  buried  here^  and  many  of  the 
Camabys,  Forsters,  and  Greys  of  Northnmberland. 
Register  Book,  No.  1,  on  parchment,  contains  entries 
of  baptisms,  commencing  1559  to  1644,  and  from  1656 
to  1812;  of  burials  from  1559  to  1812;  and  of  marria- 
ges from  1559  to  1644,  and  from  1655  to  1753.  Book 
No.  2  contains  marriages  from  1754  to  1812.  The 
books  of  the  parish  have  been  carefrdly  preserved 
since  1662. 


PAEISH  OF  ST.  NICHOLAS. 

The  parish  of  St.  Nicholas  forms  the  central  portion  of  the  city,  including  the  Market-place,  and  the  streets 
which  branch  from  it;  Silver-street,  with  part  of  Framwellgate-bridge ;  Fleshergate  and  Sadler-street,  to  the  site 
of  the  old  gaol  gateway ;  part  of  Elvet-bridge ;  Claypath  to  the  site  of  the  Leaden  Cross ;  the  Back-lane,  Wanless- 
lane,  the  interjacent  fields  and  gardens,  and  the  sands  as  far  as  Kepier-gate. 

strong,  supported  by  square  buttresses.  The  exterior 
of  the  building  was  repaired  and  chiselled  over  in  1768, 
when  a  large  new  window  was  inserted  at  the  west  end. 
The  tower  was  again  repaired  in  1838,  but  the  exterior 
generally  presents  no  characteristic  feature.  The  tower 
occupies  the  south-west  comer  of  the  church,  and  be- 
neath it  is  the  principal  entrance  or  porchway.  The 
roof  of  this  entrance  is  groined,  but  its  external  door- 
way has  lost  all  its  original  mouldings  and  ornaments. 
The  recent  widening  of  the  street  at  die  east  end  of  the 
church  caused  that  portion  of  the  building  to  be  taken 
down ;  and  considerable  improvement  at  that  extremity 
of  the  chancel  was  effected  on  its  being  rebuilt.  The 
church  consists  of  a  nave,  with  north  and  south  aisles,  a 
chancel,  besides  the  tower.  The  south  aisle  extends 
from  the  tower  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  church, 
and  is  separated  from  the  nave  by  two  pointed  arches 
supported  by  a  slender  octagonal  pillar,  and  from  the 
chancel  by  two  smaller  arches  and  a  light  pillar.    Be- 

became  vested  in  the  crown  by  the  attainder  of  Charles  Earl  of  West- 
moreland, in  1569 ;  and  in  1612  were  purchased  from  £ing  James  for 
the  city  of  Durham,  by  the  goTemors  of  the  charitable  fimds  left  by 
Henry  Smith,  Esq.,  the  particnlais  of  whose  bequests  are  giren  at 
page  351. 

t4 


The  Market-place*  forms  a  square^  sloping  gently 
from  south  to  north.  The  church  of  St  Nicholas  occu- 
pies nearly  the  whole  of  the  north  side ;  the  town  hall 
stands  on  the  north-west^  and  elegant  shops  occupy  the 
south  and  east  sides.  In  the  centre  of  the  Market-place 
is  a  public  pant,  or  fountain  of  excellent  water ;  imtlL 
1849,  this  was  the  only  source  from  which  that  neces- 
sary of  life  was  supplied  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  city : 
the  octagon  of  the  fountain,  crowned  by  the  well-known 
statue  of  Neptune,  was  erected  in  1729.  In  1617,  a 
market  cross,  coyered  with  lead,  was  built  near  the 
fountain ;  it  was  removed  in  1780,  and  a  piazza  of  nine 
arches  erected  before  the  south  front  of  St.  Nicholas 
church,  but  which  for  the  purposes  of  erecting  the  new 
markets,  are  in  the  course  of  removal. 

THE  CHURCH. 

The  church  of  St.  Nicholas  is  a  spacious  edifice,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Market-place.     The  north  wall  is 

*  A  portion  of  the  city  residence,  in  the  Market-place,  of  the  Earls 
of  Westmoreland,  described  in  the  charters  as  the  New-place,  or  Bull's 
Head,  was  until  very  recently  to  be  seen  from  the  Back-kne ;  its  re- 
moTal,  however,  was  considered  requisite  for  the  erection  of  the  new 
market.    The  mansion,  with  the  other  possessions  of  the  Nevilles, 
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tween  the  nave  and  the  north  aisle,  which  runs  the  whole 
length  of  the  building,  there  are  three  pointed  arches, 
with  low  octangular  pillars ;  but  the  chancel  is  separated 
from  this  aisle  by  two  circular  arches,  supported  by  a 
heavy  cylindrical  pillar  and  two  pilasters  with  Norman 
capitals.  Hence  the  date  of  this  part  of  the  building 
has  been  fixed  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Bishop  Flam- 
bard.  A  low  pointed  arch  separates  the  nave  and  chan- 
cel. The  windows  are  all  of  modem  date.  An  ancient 
stone  pulpit  was  removed  in  1803.  Near  the  chancel 
are  seats  appropriated  to  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  and 
the  Drapers'  Company.  At  the  west  end  of  the  church 
is  a  gallery,  erected  in  1721  by  Sir  John  Eden,  Bart., 
now  used  by  children  of  the  Sunday  shools,  and  con- 
taining an  organ.  Another  gallery.  Si  feet  in  length, 
was  erected  over  the  north  aisle,  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, in  1826.* 

The  burying  ground  consists  of  a  small  slip  of  ground 
on  the  north  side  of  the  church,  but  it  has  long  been  in 
a  bad  state  (see  page  355) ;  it  has,  however,  been  much 
improved  during  the  alterations  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
in  connection  with  the  erection  of  the  new  markets,  and 
future  interments  are  now  understood  to  be  discontinued. 

The  living  was  formerly  a  rectory ;  and  the  advowson 
was  appropriated  to  Kepier  hospital  by  Bishop  Neville, 
and  came  to  the  crown  at  the  dissolution.  Some  time 
after,  it  was  granted  to  Sir  William  Paget,  Knt,  and 
afterwards,  with  that  of  St.  Giles,  to  John  Cockbum, 
lord  of  Ormston,  from  whom  they  were  purchased  by 
John  Heath,  whose  daughter  Elizabeth  intermarriod 
into  the  Tempest  family ;  and  the  right  of  presentation 
is  now  vested  in  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry.     The 

*  ThlB  cliurcli  anciently  contained  four  chantries,  yiz.  St.  Mary's, 
value  £4,  founded  by  Hugo  de  Querringdon ;  St.  James's,  valued  at 
£5  IBs.  4d.,  founded  by  Thomas  Cockside  and  Alice  his  ynfe;  the 
Holy  Trinity,  of  the  value  of  £7  13s.  lOd. ;  and  Sts.  John  the  Baptist 
and  Evangelist,  value  £6  16s.  4d.,  founded  by  Thomas  Kirkbey,  rector 
of  Whitburn.  The  two  chapels  on  Elvet-bridge  were  also  chantries 
under  this  church ;  and  there  was  anciently  a  guild  in  it,  called  the 
Corpus  Chpsti  Guild,  established  by  virtue  of  a  licence  from  Bishop 
Langley,  according  to  the  i^cient  mode  of  instituting  fratemitl^  of 
merchants,  before  any  royal  charters  were  granted  for  that  purpose. 
The  procession  with  the  Ooipus  Christi  shrine  is  described  at  page  217. 
In  1546,  St  Nicholas'  chuvch  was  visited  by  the  royal  commissioners, 
Drs.  Harvey  and  Whitby.  The  former  **  called  for  the  said  shrine, 
and  when  it  was  brought  before  him,  l^e  trpde  upon  it  with  his  feet, 
and  broke  it  into  pieces,  with  many  ornaments  of  St.  Nicholas'  church." 

f  Salb  op  the  Advowson. — ^A  special  meeting  of  the  town  coun- 
cil was  held  on  the  12th  Dec.,  1850,  for  the  purpose,  as  stated  by  the 
mayor,  of  considering  the  propriety  of  taking  steps  for  the  sale  of  the 
advowson  or  right  of  presentation  to  the  Lectureship  of  St.  Nicholas. 
It  appeared  by  the  law  that  the  sale  was  properly  vested  in  the 
eouncil,  and  that  if  not  sold  during  the  life  of  the  person  who  now 
tVQ^d  the  Uviug,  the  right  of  appointment  would  pass  out  of  their 


living  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  in  the  deanery  of  Easington, 
and  of  the  certified  value  of  £13  19s.  4d.  About  the 
year  1750,  Mr.  Tempest  contributed  £200,  Sir  Philip 
Butler,  of  Kent,  £100,  and  Mr.  Foster,  curate^  by  col- 
lection>  £100,  towards  its  augmentation ;  on  which 
£400  was  obtained  from  the  governors  of  Queen  Anne's 
Bounty,  and  with  the  amount  land  was  purchased  at 
Easington,  then  worth  about  £30  per  annum. — ^The 
award  for  the  commutation  of  tithes  for  St  Nicholas  has 
been  confirmed  for  a  rent  charge  of  £5  15s.  payable  to 
the  impropriators. 

Rectors.— GalMd  de  Elimer,  1133;  GalfriddeEhue,  1267,  1312; 
Wm.  de  Orchard,  1346 ;  John  de  Appilby,  1848 ;  Robert  de  Buhner, 
1355 ;  John  Austen,  1362 ;  Hios.  de  Bryston,  1376 ;  Wm.  de  Bowhud, 
1378;  John  de  HaytoD,  1392;  William  de  Yharum,  1405;  John  de 
Stafford,  1406 ;  D'nus  Richard  Bukely,  1418  ;  Thomas  Bultely,  1437. 
He  was  rector  June  5th,  1443,  when  Bishop  Xerille  annexed  this  rec- 
tory to  the  hospital  of  Kepier.  It  is  supposed  that  this  church  was 
served  by  a  stipendiary  chaplain  from  the  hospital  till  the  dissolution. 
John  Swain,  occ.  1501 ;  William  Headlam,  1556 ;  Christopher  Green, 
cur.  not  licensed  comparuit  p'sonaliter,  Feb.  3,  1577,  occ.  July  22, 
1586;  Francis  Foster  occ.  March  7,  1687;  Jonathan  Deyereauz,  an 
intruder. 

GvHATss. — Samuel  Martin,  d.,  occ.  April  7,  1663,  again  May  13, 
1680 ;  John  Sanderson  occ,  1688  and  1702 ;  Henry  Porter,  1710;  Wil- 
liam  Eden,  1720;  John  Perkins,  1722;  Robert  Pigot,  A.M.,  1726; 
William  Forster,  A.M.  (vicar  of  Heighington,  and  lecturer  of  this 
church  1754),  1749,  p.  res.  Pigot;  Jonathan  Branfbot,  1763,  p.  m. 
Forster ;  John  Robson,  A.M.,  1783,  p.  m.  Branfoot ;  Edward  Davison, 
A.M.,  1802,  p.  m.  Robson ;  Edward  Davison,  jun.,  1822,  p.  res.  his 
father. 

There  is  an  evening  lectureship  instituted  in  this 
church,  to  which  the  mayor,  recorder,  and  aldermen, 
have  the  nomination.t  The  stipend  arises  out  of  lands 
at  Easington. 

hands.  The  town  clerk  explained  the  law  upon  the  subject,  by  refer- 
ring to  the  139th  section  of  the  Municipal  C!orporation  Act,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  the  sale  of  the  advowson  was  not  a  matter  of 
choice  with  the  coirporatlon,  but  of  compulsion.  If,  therefore,  they 
did  not  proceed  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  act,  in  the 
event  of  the  present  holder  of  the  lectureship  dying  or  vacating  it,  the 
next  nomination  would  be  vested  in  the  Bishop  of  Durham — or  in  the 
event  of  their  being  any  change  in  the  see,  then  it  would  be  vested  in 
the  ecclesiastical  commissioners.— OLt  was  stated  that  the  corporation 
claimed  the  right  of  presentation  under  an  order  of  the  loid  chan- 
cellor, and  that  the  annual  value  of  the  lectureship  was  £79,  but  the 
deductions  reduced  it  to  about  £70.  The  following  resolution,  almost 
in  the  terms  of  the  act  of  parliament,  drawn  out  by  the  town  clerk, 
was  unanimously  agreed  to : — **  That  the  town  derk  do  give  notice  to 
the  ecclQsiastical  commissioners  for  England  of  the  Intention  of  this 
council  to  proceed  to  a  sale  of  the  advowson  or  right  of  presentation  to 
the  Saint  Nicholas  Lectureship,  and  ascertain  from  the  commissioners 
the  time  and  manner  at,  and  in  which  they  would  reconmiend-the  sale 
of  SHch  advowson  or  right  of  presentation  shall  take  place,  in  order  to 
the  best  price  being  obtained  for  the  same." — ^During  the  proceedings 
of  the  quarterly  meeting,  held  May  7, 1851,  the  subject  again  came 
before  the  council.    The  tovm  clerk  stated  that  he  had  communicated 
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Lectubbbs. — ^T.  Heath,  g^'osus  p'piietarius  eccl'sB  parochialifl  divi 
Nich'i  Dun.,  occ.  May  27,  1625;  John  Cock,  A.M.,  1676  and  1690; 
Michael  Burton,  A.M. ;  Henry  Porter,  A.M. ;  John  Rymer,  A.M., 
1722,  p.  m.  Porter ;  William  Forster,  A.M.,  1782,  p.  m.  Rymer ;  Wil- 
liam Foister,  A.M.,  p.  res.  Foiater ;  Abraham  Gregory,  A.M.,  1764, 
p.  m.  Forster ;  Jonathan  Branfoot,  A.M.,  held  by  sequestration,  ap- 
pointed Oct.  9,  1780,  under  the  new  charter ;  Samuel  Yiner,  A.M., 
Aug.  8,  1783,  p.  m.  Branfoot;  Edward  Dayiaon,  A.M.,  June  20, 1815, 
p.  m.  Yiner. 

Registers. — Books  Nos.  1 — 8,  contam  baptisms  and 
burials  from  1553  to  1812^  and  marriages  from  1553  to 
1753;  books  Nos.  4,  5,  contain  marriages  from  1754 
to  1812.* 

Proceeding  with  a  notice  of  the  other  portions  of  the 
parish,  we  enter  Silver-street,  from  the  south-west  angle 
of  the  Market-place,  which  leads  by  a  short  descent  to 
Framwellgate-bridge.  There  is  a  tradition  that  this 
street  derived  its  name  from  the  episcopal  mint  being 
established  here.  Some  of  the  buildings  in  Silver-street 
are  extremely  ancient.  A  house  about  the  middle  of 
the  north  side  had,  a  few  years  ago,  a  pointed  wooden 
arch,  with  the  Nevilles'  arms  rudely  carved  on  each 
stanchil. 

SIR  JOHN  DUCK,  BART. 

A  large  house  a  little  higher  on  the  same  side,  was  the 
property  and  residence  of  Sir  John  Duck,  Bart.  The 
origin  of  this  wealthy  citizen,  says  Surtees,  was  so  ob- 
scure, that  the  place  of  his  birth  and  the  name  of  his 
parents  are  equally  imknown.  In  his  will  he  mentions 
the  daughter  of  his  late  brother  Robert  Duck,  but  ap- 
pears to  be  uncertain  of  her  existence.  It  is  plain  that 
he  was  a  stranger,  and  came  to  Durham  to  be  a  butcher's 
apprentice.  Fortune,  who  afterwards  made  such  ample 
amends,  seemed  to  deny  him  even  this  humble  situation ; 
for  an  order  appears  in  the  books  of  the  company,  warn- 
ing ^^  John  Heslopp  that  he  forbear  to  sett  John  Ducke 

with  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners  respecting  the  disposal  of  the  St. 
Nicholas  Lectureship,  firom  whom  he  had  received  a  letter  acquiescing 
in  the  disposal  of  the  livingy  which  they  suggested  should  be  done  by 
tender,  to  be  duly  adyertised.  Before,  however,  he  proceeded  to  act 
upon  that  recommendation,  he  deemed  it  advisable  to  search  for  the 
deeds  relating  to  the  title  to  the  living,  but  up  to  the  present  time  no 
such  deeds  had  been  found.  There  had  been  evidently  four  deeds  in 
existence,  the  last  of  which  had  been  made  so  late  as  1830.  As  he 
could  not  find  any  trace  of  the  deeds  amongst  the  corporation  papers, 
he  had  communicated  with  the  late  town  clerk  on  the  matter,  but 
Mr.  Hutchinson  had  informed  him  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
missing  documents.  He  had  then  searched  the  Master's  Office  in 
London,  and  also  the  office  of  Mr.  Hutchinson's  town  agent,  but  with 
no  better  success.  Notwithstanding,  he  had  hopes  that  they  might  be 
found  amongst  Mr.  Hutchinson's  private  papers  at  Lanchester.  Of 
course,  until  they  had  possession  of  the  deeds  the  matter  must  remain 
in  abeyance,  but  as  soon  as  they  were  foun^d  not  a  moQi^t  shquld  be 
tost  in  pressing  the  business  forward. 


on  worke  in  the  trade  of  a  butcher."  It  is  perhaps  to 
this  period  that  we  must  refer  the  adventure  which  so 
strangely  laid  the  foundation  of  Duck's  future  fortunes. 
As  he  was  straying  in  melancholy  idleness  by  the  water- 
side, a  raven  appeared  hovering  in  the  air,  and  from 
chance  or  fright  dropped  from  his  biU  a  gold  Jacobus  at 
the  foot  of  the  happy  butcher  boy.  The  golden  seed 
fell  in  grateful  soil,  and  the  broad  piece  became  ^^  the 
fruitful  mother  of  a  hundred  more."  It  is  the  first  step 
which  costs.  Duck  rose  to  the  top  of  his  trade,  became 
rapidly  rich,  and  secured  his  accumulations  in  fortunate 
investments  in  land  and  collieries.  Before  1680  he 
purchased  from  William  Belassye,  Esq.,  the  manor  of 
Haswell-on-the-HiU ;  in  1688  lands  at  Rainton ;  and  in 
168-  lands  in  Great  Lumley.  At  Rainton  he  became 
lessee  of  the  mines  under  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Dur- 
ham, and  won  the  valuable  seam  of  coal  known  as  the 
Old  Duck^s  Main.  In  1680  he  served  the  office  of 
mayor,  and  was  placed  in  the  commission  of  the  peace 
by  Lord  Crewe.  In  politics  he  adhered  steadily  to  the 
tory  party,  and  during  the  last  years  of  the  Stuarts, 
advocated  the  interest  of  government  in  all  the  in- 
trigues of  the  corporation.  In  1686  the  useful  loyalty 
of  the  butcher  was  rewarded  by  a  baronet's  patent,  in 
which  he  is  described  "  of  Haswell-on-the-HiU."  The 
title  expired  with  him,  for  Sir  John  Duck  died  child- 
less in  1691.t  He  was  buried  in  St.  Margaret's,  in  the 
city  of  Durham ;  and  Ann,  his  widow,  "  pia,  prudens, 
felix,"  sleeps  beside  him  in  the  middle  aisle  of  the 
church.  Sir  John  Duck  probably  built  the  house  in 
which  he  resided  in  Silver-street.  In  a  principal  upper 
room  a  painting  on  pannel  represents  the  adventure 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fortunes.  Duck,  in 
the  dress  of  a  butcher  boy  with  a  cap  and  jacket,  stands 
near  the  bridge,  and  a  raven  is  flying  towards  him  with 

*  The  register  under  the  year  of  1568  records  the  bringing  to  Dur- 
ham of  a  "  very  greate  strange,  and  monstrous  serpent,  in  length 
sixteenefeete,  inquantitie  and  dimensions  greater  than  a  greate  horse, 
which  was  taken  and  killed  by  speciall  poUicie  in  Ethiopia,  within  the 
Turke's  dominions ;  but  before  it  was  killed  it  had  deroured  (as  it  is 
credibly  thought)  more  than  a  thousand  persons,  and  destroyed  a 
whole  countrey."  It  is  also  stated,  that  in  1592,  fiye  men,  whose 
names  are  given,  were  hanged,  being  "  Egyptians,"  or  gipsies. 

t  Nicholas  Salvin,  a  younger  son  of  Gerard  Salvin,  of  Croxdale, 
Esq.,  was  for  years  the  inmate  of  Sir  John  Duck,  in  Silver-street,  and 
afterwards  of  his  widow ;  he  was  a  trustee  in  all  Sir  John's  purchases, 
a  joint  divisee  with  his  relict  in  his  will,  and  equally  executor  to  the 
latter.  It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Salvin  had  not  any  interest  in  land  or 
colliery,  for  at  the  baronet's  death,  all  passed  to  Lady  Duck's  own 
connexions.  The  difficulty  remains  to  account  for  the  circumstances 
which  incUned  a  cadet  of  the  honourable  house  of  Croxdale  to  form 
so  intimate  a  connexion  with  very  worthy  people,  but  who  certainly 
did  not  apparently  lie  in  his  ordinary  way. — Surtees, 
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a  piece  of  money  in  his  bill ;  on  the  right  is  the  mansion 
in  Silver-street,  and  on  the  left  the  hospital  which  Sir 
John  Duck  bxult  and  endowed  at  Lumley. — The  man- 
sion in  Silver-street  has  for  many  years  been  occu- 
pied as  an  inn,  and  known  by  the  sign  of  the  Black 
Lion ;  it  is  now  the  property  of  Mr.  Robinson,  of 
Houghton-le-Spring. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression ;  the  other  portions 
of  the  parish  to  be  noticed  are — ^the  Back-lane,  which 
passes  under  the  north  wall  of  St.  Nicholas  church  and 
of  the  New-place,  amidst  old  time-worn  tenements, 
(many  of  which  are  now  yielding  to  modem  improve- 
ments), and  by  various  intricate  branches  reaches  to  the 
river  and  Market-place  mill,  and  to  Silver-street-lane, 
which  connects  it  with  Silver-street ;  in  this  neighbour- 
hood is  situated  the  extensive  carpet  manufactory  of 
Messrs.  Henderson  &  Co.,  already  noticed.  Imme- 
diately opposite,  on  the  south  side  of  Claypath,  a  small 
venell,  sometimes  called  Rashell's-lane,  winds  round  to 


*  On  the  20th  Sept.,  1848,  whilst  some  workmen  were  engaged  in 
Sadler-street  laying  pipes  for  the  new  water  company,  they  struck 
upon  what  was  either  the  tnmk  of  a  small  oak,  or  the  limb  of  a  large 
one,  a  few  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  street.    This  is  supposed  to 


the  foot  of  Elvet-bridge.  Near  the  east  end  of  St. 
Nicholas*  church  was  the  old  city  gateway,  called  Clay- 
path-gate,  removed  in  1791.  Beyond  this  point  the 
street  of  Claypath  stretches  eastward,  and  climbing 
about  two-thirds  of  the  first  hill,  joins  Gilesgate  at  the 
spot  where  the  leaden  cross  once  stood.  Wanless-lane 
branches  from  Claypath  on  the  north,  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  and  leads  to  the  sands.  The  whole  line  of  street 
from  the  south-east  angle  of  the  Market-place  to  the 
boundary  of  the  parish  at  the  site  of  the  old  gaol  gate- 
way, is  usually  called  Sadler-street ;  but  the  lowest 
portion,  next  the  market,  is  the  ancient  Fleshergate, 
and  is  still  partially  occupied  by  shambles ;  in  some  old 
charters  it  is  called  Northgate-street,  and  some  of  the 
tenements  are  described  as  situate  on  the  castle  moat 
Sadler-street*  is  almost  entirely  occupied  by  shops.  A 
short  descent  from  Reshergate  leads  to  Elvet-bridge,  of 
which  about  two-thirds  are  in  the  parish  of  St.  Nicholas; 
the  boundary  was  formerly  marked  by  a  large  blue 
stone. 


be  a  relic  of  the  prinueval  forest,  which  the  good  monks,  some  eight 
hundred  years  ago,  cut  down  on  the  skirts  of  the  hill,  after  the  in- 
crease of  the  population  upon  the  summit  rendered  enlarged  space 
necessary. 


PAEISH  OF  ST.  GILES. 

The  parish  of  St.  Giles  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Wear,  dividing  it  from  the  chapelry  of  St  Margaret; 
on  the  west  by  St.  Nicholas ;  on  the  south  by  the  Wear  and  by  the  parish  of  St.  Oswald's ;  on  the  south-east  by 
Pittington ;  and  on  the  north-east  by  Houghton-le-Spring. 


The  long  suburb  of  St.  Giles,  or  Gilesgate,  joins 
Claypath  in  St.  Nicholas'  parish,  near  the  summit  of 
the  first  hill.  After  crossing  a  small  valley  it  ascends 
the  second  hill,  and  stretches  along  the  height  eastward, 
terminating  on  Gilesgate-moor.  This  was  anciently 
styled  the  borough  of  St.  Giles.  The  burgages  and 
lands  are  held,  with  few  exceptions,  by  copy  of  court 
roll,  and  courts  have  been  regularly  held  by  the  masters 
of  Kepier  hospital  before  the  dissolution  and  since  by 
the  successive  lay  owners.*  When  Gilesgate-moor 
(270  acres)  was  divided  in  1817,  the   Marquis  and 

*  Pbrambulatino  thb  BouiTDAJBLiBS. — ^The  boundaries  of  Gilesgate 
were  perambulated  on  the  29th  May,  1851,  -with  the  customary 
formalities,  and  in  compliance  with  the  following  notice  previously 
published  in  the  local  newspapers :  "  Borough  andManor  of  Gilligate : — 
Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  the  Capital  Court  of  the  most  Honourable 
Charles  William  Vane,  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  and  the  most  Honour- 
able Frances  Anne  Vane,  Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  his  wife,  lord 
and  lady  oi^the  borough  and  manor  of  Gilligate,  in  the  county  of  Dur- 
ham, will  be  holden  by  and  before  me  Joseph  John  Wright,  Esq., 
steward  of  the  said  manor,  at  the  house  of  Miss  Jane  Usher,  known 


Marchioness  of  Londonderry  had  a  sixteenth  allotted 
in  lieu  of  their  manorial  rights  over  the  said  moor^  and 
reserved  the  mines. 

THE  CHURCH. 

The  church  of  St.  Giles  stands  on  the  highest  ground 
in  Durham,  at  the  head  of  the  street  of  St.  Giles.  It 
was  built  by  Bishop  Flambard,  and  dedicated  June  11, 
1112.  The  tower  was  added  in  1414,  and  rises  from  a 
pointed  arch.  The  body  of  the  church  consists  of  a 
nave  and  chancel,  separated  by  a  pointed  arch ;  but  no 

by  the  sign  of  the  << Britannia"  in  Gilligate,  on  Thursday,  the  29th 
day  of  May  instant,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  of  the  same  day, 
when  and  where  all  persons  owing  suit  and  service,  and  having  any 
business  to  transact  at  the  said  court,  are  required  to  attend ;  and  all 
out  rents  are  then  to  be  paid.  And  notice  is  hereby  also  given,  ^t 
the  boundaries  of  the  said  borough  and  manor  will  be  perambulated 
on  the  said  29th  day  of  May  instant,  and  that  such  perambulation 
will  commence  at  12  o'clock  at  noon,  from  the  house  of  the  said 
Miss  Jane  Usher.  Dated  this  eighth  day  of  May,  1861. — Joseph 
JoHK  Weight. 
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side-aisles.  The  nave  is  the  original  Norman  chapel; 
the  chancel  is  probably  Bishop  Pudsey's  work,  and  the 
upper  stages  of  the  tower,  as  well  as  the  clerestory  of 
the  nave,  are  of  the  date  1414.  In  1828,  three  large 
perpendicular  windows  were  inserted  in  the  nave,  and  an 
unsightly  gallery  erected  over  the  font  (a  very  good, 
although  a  plain  example,  of  an  early  English  font),  and 
other  alterations  in  the  taste  of  the  time  were  effected. 
For  want  of  a  better  place,  a  Sunday  school  is  taught  in 
the  belfiy. 

There  was  a  chantry  or  guild  of  St.  Giles,  attached  to 
the  church  of  St.  Giles ;  and,  at  the  time  of  the  survey 
of  Henry  VIII.,  the  incumbent  was  possessed  of  a 
house  with  two  gardens,  and  twenty-four  burgages  in 
the  street  of  St.  Giles,  altogether  of  the  value  of 
£4  7s.  4d. 

The  only  monument  in  the  church  is  a  wooden  effigy 
of  an  esquire  in  armour,  which  (having  been  painted 
and  gilded  in  its  present  fashion  about  twelve  years  ago) 
now  rests  within  the  altar  rails;  it  is  probably  the  monu- 
ment of  John  Heath  of  Kepier,  who  died  in  1590;  the 
head  rests  upon  an  helmet,  surmounted  by  the  crest  of 
the  family,  a  heath-cock's  head  erased  sable,  and  at  the 
feet  is  the  warning  motto,  Hodie  Michi,  eras  tibi.  Near 
the  south  porch  is  a  monument  of  the  Davison  family ; 
and  a  large  altar  tomb  commemorates  the  Rev.  Henry 
Egerton,  M.  A.,  who  died  prebendary  of  Durham,  28th 
Feb.,  1795,  set.  66. 

There  is  a  beautiftd  and  extensive  prospect  from  the 
church-yard,  comprehending  the  windings  of  the  ^ear, 
Pelaw  Wood,  Maiden  Castle  Scar,  Old  Durham,  Elvet 
with  its  bridge,  the  Baileys,  the  cathedral,  the  castle. 
South-street,  and  the  buildings  of  the  Market-place. 
Further  distant  are  the  villages  of  Shincliffe,  Houghall, 
Butterby  and  Croxdale;  while  in  the  horizon  may  be  seen 
the  high  grounds  of  Quarrington  and  Coxhoe,  Ferryhill, 
Merrington  with  its  lofty  tower,  and  Brandon  Hill, 
with  a  spit  of  high  land  extending  towards  Auckland. 
Amongst  the  inscriptions  on  "  this  enchanted  ground," 
are  some  belonging  to  the  Rankins  of  Newcastle  and 
Burdens  of  Gilligate. 

Registers. — Book  No.  1,  contains  baptisms  from 
1684  to  1642;  burials,  from  1584  to  1648;  marriages, 
from  1584  to  1622,  1624  to  1653, 1665  to  1666.  Books 
Nos.  2 — ly  contain  baptisms  and  burialis  from  1667  to 
1812 ;  marriages  from  1668  to  1758.  Books  Nos,  8,  9, 
contain  banns  mar.  from  1754  to  1812. — There  are  vari- 
ous entries  relative  to  the  plague  in  1589,  1597,  1604, 
and  1636. 

The  benefice,  which  is  a  curacy  not  in  charge,  and  its 
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certified  value  £24,  was  augmented  in  1768  with  £400, 
one  half  of  which  was  obtained  from  Queen  Anne's 
Bounty,  and  the  remainder  from  a  subscription  of  the 
parishioners.  It  is  in  the  deanery  of  Easington,  and  in 
the  patronage  of  the  Marquis  and  Marchioness  of 
Londonderry.  The  award  for  the  commutation  of 
tithes  for  St.  Giles,  has  been  confirmed  for  a  rent  charge 
of  £284,  payable  to  the  impropriators,  and  £42  to  the 
incumbent  curate. 


Incumbents. — Meldred,  occ.  1131 ;  Thomafi  White  &  Will,  de  Eden 
occ.  1501  ;  John  Sjrman,  occ.  curate  July  6,  1559 ;  George  Cooke, 
occ.  July  10,  1564 ;  Oliver  Eshe,  occ.  Oct.  16,   1565  ;  Christopher 
Greene,  cl.,  1574 ;  Robert  Prentize,  occ.  July  22,  1578  ;  James  Hob- 
son,  occ.  July  23, 1578 ;  James  Pinkney,  occ.  June  20, 1583  ;  William 
Murray,  Feb.  4,  1584  ;  John  Watson,  occ.  1604  and  1629  ;  Ellas  Smith, 
M.  A.,  p.  m.  Watson,  lie.  April  18, 1632,  ob.  1676 ;  William  Cam  (rector) 
1678,  p.  m.  Smith;  Thomas  Teasdale,  M.  A.,  occ.  1685;  Charles 
Maddison,  M.  A. ;  Richard  Beel,  bur.  May  12,  1685  ;  PexaU  Forster, 
M.  A.,  occ.  1686  ;  William  Dunn,  occ.  1691  ob.  1706  ;  John  Perkins, 
occ.  1706 ;  William  Foster,  M.  A.,  June  24, 1723 ;  Robert  Pigot,  M.  A 
1725 ;  Chilton  Wilson,  M.  A.,  occ.  1727 ;  Robert  Dayison,  M.  A.,  occ 
1749 ;  John  Robson,  M.  A.,  of  Linc-coU.  Oxon.  occ.  curate  1760,  ob 
1802 ;  Joseph  Watkins,  M.  A.,  St.  John's^coU.  Camb.  1802,  ob.  1828 
Wm.  Robt.  Wyatt,  M.  A.,  1828;  James  Carr,  p.  res.  Wyatt,  1831 ; 
Samuel  A.  Fyler,  M.  A.,  1831,  p.  res.  Carr ;  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Robert 
LiddeU,  M.  A„  Jan.  11,  1835,  p.  res.  Fyler;  Charles  Balston,  M.  A., 
Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi-coll.  Oxon,  July  26,  1836  ;  William  Cassidi, 
B.  A.,  of  Trin.-coll.,  Dublin,  Oct.  22, 1837 ;  Francis  Thompson,  M.  A., 
of  Universityocollcge,  Durham,  July  14,  1841,  p.  cess.  Cassidi. 

KEPIEE. 


The  hamlet  of  Kepier,  surrounding  the  ruins  of  the 
hospital  of  the  same  name,  stands  on  the  banks  of  the 
Wear,  about  a  mile  north-east  firom  Durham,  and  half  a 
mile  from  the  street  of  Gilesgate;  it  contains  several 
farms,  a  corn-mill,  and  a  public  house.  The  hospital 
was  founded  and  endowed  in  1112,  by  Bishop  Flambard, 
for  a  master  and  brethren ;  but  during  the  devastations 
committed  by  the  usurper  Cumin,  it  was  destroyed  by 
fire.  Bishop  Pudsey  restored  the  house,  and  confirmed 
the  endowment,  appointing  the  fraternity  to  consist  of 
thirteen  brethren  (six  of  them  to  be  chaplains)  and  a 
master.  At  the  dissolution,  its  revenues  were  estimated 
at  £186  Os.  lOd.  a  year  in  the  whole,  and  £167  2s.  lid. 
clear.  It  was  granted  by  Henry  VIII.  to  Sir  William 
Paget ;  and  it  afterwards  became,  by  purchase  from  the 
Cockburnes,  the  property  of  the  Heaths.  The  latter 
femily,  in  1658,  sold  it  to  Ralph  Cole,  Esq.,  whose  son. 
Sir  Nicholas  Cole,  again  disposed  of  it  in  parcels  to  the 
families  of  Carr  and  Musgrave,  whose  descendents  are 
yet  owners.  The  only  portion  of  the  hospital  now' 
standing  is  the  gateway,  a  strong  and  not  inelegant 
piece  of  masonry,  with  pointed  arches, 
z  4 
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CHAPEL  AND  HOSPITAL  OF  ST.  MARY 

MAGDALEN. 

The  ruined  chapel  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  stands  in 
the  fields^  a  little  to  the  north  of  Gilesgate,  and  within 
a  few  yards  of  the  Durham  railway  station.  The  struc- 
ture is  reduced  to  a  mere  shell ;  the  east  window  is 
pointed^  with  remains  of  tracery.  This  was  a  place  of 
worship  attached  to  a  small  hospital^  called  St.  Mary 
Magdalen's,  which  stood  near  it,  and  included  in- 
brethren  and  out-brethren  and  also  sisters.  The  new 
church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  evidently  that  of  which 
the  ruins  are  now  standing,  was  consecrated  on  the 
6th  of  May,  1451,  being  under  the  direction  of  the 
almoner  of  Durham  priory.  On  the  dissolution  of  the 
convent  of  Durham,  the  office  of  almoner  was  not  re- 
stored but  the  revenues  annexed  to  the  office  were 
granted  to  the  dean  and  chapter,  who  leased  out  the 
hospital  lands,  giving  a  monied  payment  to  a  clerk 
officiating  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen;  but 
some  time  after  the  Restoration,  the  church  having 
become  ruinous,  service  was  totally  discontinued,  and, 
the  church-yard  only,  with  the  ancient  stipend  of  the 
rector  (£5  per  annum),  was  annexed  by  the  dean  and 
chapter  to  the  office  of  librarian,  and  is  now  received 
by  the  Rev.  James  Raine. — In  1822  the  ancient  church- 
yard, then  unfenced  and  over-run  with  reeds,  was  con- 
verted into  a  garden.  At  this  time  the  foundations  of 
the  Infirmary  were  discovered  to  the  east  of  the  church. 

New  Dukham. — ^At  the  head  of  Gilesgate,  on  the 
Sherbum  road,  is  a  village  of  modem  erection,  called 
New  Durham,  containing  about  700  inhabitants.  It 
consists  of  several  rows  of  houses,  occupied  almost  en- 
tirely by  pitmen,  engaged  at  the  adjoining  collieries. 
The  Durham  Water  Company  has  laid  pipes  to  the 
village,  and  an  abimdant  supply  of  good  water  is  thus 
provided. 

Ramside. — The  farm  or  grange  called  Ramside,  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Giles,  was  by  a  decree  in  chancery,  in 
17^7,  vested  in  John  Hutton,  of  Marske,  Esq.,  in  the 
county  of  York,  who,  in  1746,  conveyed  it  to  Ralph 
Gowland,  gentleman,  for  £3,450.  The  estate  was  again 
conveyed  in  1769,  to  John  Pemberton,  of  Sunderland, 
for  £4,800,  and  his  son  and  heir,  Stephen  Pemberton, 
M.D.,  sold  the  estate  with  some  adjoining  property,  to 

*  The  Maiden's  Bowbb. — ^ThiB  attractive  appellation  will  naturally 
lead  the  reader  to  expect  sundry  romantic  associations  connected  with 
the  early  history  of  this  place ;  and  his  imagination  may  perchance 
conjure  up  scenes  connected  with  the  chivalric  time  when  the  city 
was  honoured  with  the  presence  of  Philippa  of  Hanault,  the  fair 
Margaret  the  flower  of  France,  or  of  Margaret  Tudor  James  of  Scot- 


Walter  Carles  Hopper,  Esq.,  for  £9,850.  In  1820 
the  estate  was  again  alienated  to  Thomas  Pemberton, 
Esq.,  for  £13,000.  A  handsome  mansion,  called  Bel- 
mont, was  erected  by  the  late  owner,  on  the  site  of  the 
old  grange,  and  the  grounds  adorned  by  considerable 
plantations.  From  the  name  given  to  the  new  man- 
sion, the  whole  estate  is  now  usually  called 

Belmont,  the  name  also  given  to  the  railway  station 
erected  here,  and  from  which  the  line  to  the  city  of 
Durham  branches  off.  Broomside,  upon  the  Belmont 
estate,  and  Carville  upon  the  estate  of  Standish,  of  Dtix- 
bury  Park,  Cheshire,  are  vUlages  of  recent  existence, 
and  occupied  entirely  by  the  pitmen  engaged  at  the  ad- 
jacent collieries.  There  is  a  school  house  at  Belmont, 
attended  by  about  thirty  children ;  a  piece  of  ground 
was  granted  by  the  Pemberton  family  to  trustees  and 
their  successors  for  ever,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a 
school  thereon,  for  the  education  of  poor  children ;  the 
deed  of  grant  is  dated  June  19,  1838,  and  the  school 
was  built  under  the  authority  of  6  &  7  Wm.  4,  c.  70. 

Ravensflat  adjoins  Gilesgate  moor  on  the  south, 
and  is  parcel  of  the  lands  which  were  assigned  to  the 
deanery  of  Durham,  but  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
warden,  masters,  and  scholars  of  Durham  university. 

THE  MAIDEN'S  BOWER.* 
On  a  fiat  plot  of  ground  between  the  roads  leading 
to  Sunderland  on  the  one  hand  and  to  Sherbum  hospi- 
tal on  the  other,  a  little  before  they  unite,  was  a  square 
platform  raised  above  the  common  level,  which  was 
anciently  called  the  Maid's  Arbour  or  Maiden's 
Bower,  where  the  fine  cross  stood  which  Cockbum  of 
Ormiston,  lord  of  Kepier,  permitted  to  be  removed  to 
Durham  Market-place  at  the  instance  of  Wm.  Wright, 
of  Durham,  merchant.  Cade  believed  and  Hutchinson 
disputed,  that  on  this  spot  stood  a  watch  tower  or  signal 
post,  connected  with  the  station  at  Maiden  Castle,  which 
Cade  supposed  to  be  Old  Durham.  Hutchinson  thinks 
that  the  square  platform  was  the  ground  work  of  the  old 
cross;  and  Surtees  supposes  that  the  Maiden's  Bower 
had  an  early  origin,  but  that  its  history  and  the  romantic 
derivation  of  the  name  are  now  lost.  The  monks  are 
said  to  have  here  elevated  St.  Cuthbert's  holy  corporax- 
cloth  on  a  spear  point  during  the  battle  of  the  Bed 
Hills,  or  Neville's  Cross. 

land's  queen.  No  sucli  heroic  reminiscences,  however,  are  recordeil 
as  appertaining  to  this  spot ;  and  its  history  is  sufficiently  caaaODon' 
place  to  satisfy  the  most  matter-of-fieu^  utilitarian  of  the  present  age, 
for  in  the  grassmen's  accounts  of  the  parish  of  St.  Giles,  are  Tarious 
entries  for  repairs  of  the  Maiden's  Bower,  an  enclosure  used  by  the 
servant  maids  of  Durham  for  wiTking  their  kye,  and  hence  its  name. 
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PAEISH  OF  ST.  OSWALD. 

xHE  Parish  of  St.  Oswald  is  separated  from  the  two  parishes  of  St.  Mary  in  the  Bailey,  and  from  St.  Nicholas 
and  St.  Giles,  by  the  circuitous  course  of  the  river,  and  includes  all  that  portion  of  the  city  and  suburbs  which 
is  not  within  the  peninsula,  consisting  of  the  Borough  and  Barony  of  Elvet,  termed  the  township  of  Elvet,  and 
of  the  township  of  Broom.  -The  parish  formerly  included  seven  constabularies,  viz. : — 1,  the  Borough  of  Elvet ; 
2,  the  Barony  of  Elvet ;  3,  Shincliffe,  which  comprised  Croxdale  and  Butterby ;  4,  Crossgate ;  5,  Eramwellgate ; 
6,  Broom;  and  7,  Witton  Gilbert.  The  Chapelry  of  St.  Margaret  includes  the  townships  of  Crossgate  and  Eram- 
wellgate ;  and  Shincliffe  and  Croxdale  have  recently  been  divided  into  separate  parishes  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  58  Geo.  III.,  c.  45. 


The  earliest  mention  made  of  Elvet,  is  in  the  time  of 
Bishop  Canlepho,  and  has  already  been  alluded  to  at 
page  112.  In  1231,  Bishop  Poor  ratified  to  the  prior 
and  convent  their  customs  and  right  of  jurisdiction  over 
the  prior's  men  in  Elvet  and  in  the  Old  Borough; 
Hatfield,  who  confirmed  Poor's  convention  with  the 
monastery,  ratified  also  in  1379  the  possession  of  several 
tenements  granted  to  the  convent  by  Bishop  Bury,  in 
Elvet  and  in  the  Old  Borough  ;  and  in  1483  Bishop 
Dudley,  in  a  licence  to  the  monasteries  to  acquire  lands 
in  mortmain,  names  distinctly  the  Barony  of  Elvet,  the 
Borough  of  Elvet,  the  Old  Borough  of  Durham,  and 
the  Borough  of  Durham.  The  Borough  of  Elvet,  says 
Surtees,  was  the  New  Borough,  founded  by  Bishop 
Carilepho's  charter  in  Elvethalgh ;  the  Barony  of  Elvet 
was  that  remaining  and  larger  portion  of  the  prior's 
ancient  Manor  of  Elvet,  which  was  not  erected  into  a 
Borough ;  the  appellation  of  the  Old  Borough  has  always 
been  exclusively  applied  to  Framwellgate ;  the  Borough 
of  Durham  is  evidently  synonymous  with  the  city  itself, 
which  remained  under  the  bishop's  jurisdiction.  Elvet, 
(see  page  218),  in  its  usual  restricted  sense,  is  applied 
merely  to  the  two  streets  of  that  name  and  their  branches. 
These  several  streets  are  partly  in  the  Borough  and 
partly  in  the  Barony  of  Blvet.  The  Borough  is  divided 
from  the  Barony  by  Water  Lane,  Baton  Raw,  and  in 
continuation  by  the  lane  leading  from  the  head  of  Old 
Elvet  to  the  Fordstead,  across  the  Wear  to  Old  Durham. 
Thus  the  Borough  includes  the  whole  of  Old  Elvet, 
with  the  houses  on  the  bridge,  the  Smithyhaugh  or 
Race-ground,  and  the  tower  or  northern  portion  of  New 
Blvet  as  far  as  Water-lane,  and  the  north  side  of  Short- 
lane  and  of  Baton  Raw.  These  may  seem  to  have  been 
very  much  the  boundaries  established  by  Bishop  Cari- 
lepho's charter ;  but  in  consequence  of  much  more 
modem  arrangements,  the  Borough  and  Barony  of  Elvet 


are  now  co-extensive,  and  the  same  constabulary  acts  in 
both. 

After  the  dissolution,  Henry  VIII.  restored  the 
manor  of  Elvet  Hall  to  the  new  cathedral,  and  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  Durham  are  now  lords  of  the  manor. 
The  houses  and  tenements  within  the  two  Elvets  were 
generally  held  under  the  church  by  leases  for  years ;  but 
several  of  these  tenements  have  been  enfranchised  under 
the  Land  Tax  Redemption  Act  On  the  distribution 
amongst  the  dean  and  prebendaries,  the  manor  of  Elvet 
Hall  was  allotted  in  moieties  to  the  first  and  second  pre- 
bend. Elvet  Moor  (400  acres)  lying  to  the  south  from 
the  head  of  New  Elvet,  was  inclosed  by  act  of  par- 
liament in  177S.  The  dean  and  chapter,  lords  of  the 
manor,  reserved  the  mines,  and  a  rent  of  sixpence  per 
acre. 

THE  CHURCH. 

The  church  of  St.  Oswald  stands  in  a  fine  elevated 
situation,  at  the  top  of  Church-street.  It  is  in  the  centre 
of  a  large  burial-ground,  on  the  brink  of  the  steep  woody 
bank  of  the  river,  and  commands  a  fine  view  of  ^^  the 
sunny  gardens  and  houses  of  the  Bailey  on  the  opposite 
side,  clustered  at  the  feet  of  the  reverend  abbaye  which 
rises  proudly  behind  them."  A  church  was  founded 
and  dedicated  here  before  the  Conquest ;  but  the  pre- 
sent fabric  cannot  claim  so  high  an  antiquity.  It  is, 
however,  considered  the  handsomest  of  the  parochial 
structures  of  Durham,  though  the  alterations  which  were 
considered  necessary  a  few  years  ago,  owing  to  the  fail- 
ure of  its  foundations  by  the  working  of  a  colliery,  have 
deprived  it  of  much  of  its  ancient  character.  The  tower 
is  of  the  perpendicular  period,  and  its  foundation  being 
iminjured,  was  subjected  to  no  other  alteration  than  the 
insertion^ of  a  western  window,  copied  from  the  one 
which  originally  existed  in  the  same  place.    The  side 
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walls  of  the  aisles,  and  part  of  the  chancel  were  taken 
down  and  rebuilt,  the  original  character  of  the  windows 
being  attended  to  in  the  restoration.  The  perpendicular 
windows  of  the  clere-story  were  restored  at  the  same 
time,  but  the  elegant  open-work  parapet  which  sur- 
mounted them  was  removed.  In  the  interior,  the  beau- 
tiful carved  oak  roof,  which  appeared  from  an  inscription 
on  one  of  its  bosses  to  have  been  the  work  of  W.  Catten 
vicar  of  St.  Oswald*8,  in  1411,  was  unfortunately  almo^ 
wholly  destroyed — the  only  portion  remaining  is  in  the 
north  aisle.  The  piers  of  the  nave,  of  which  the  two 
westernmost  are  octagonal,  are  light  and  beautiful  spe- 
cimens of  early  English,  at  the  period  of  its  transition 
from  the  Norman,  the  arches  being  semi-circular.  The 
chancel  opens  under  a  wide  pointed  arch,  springing 
from  early  English  piers  and  capitals  of  beautiful  cha- 
racter. There  are  some  remains  of  old  desks  and 
stall-work  of  oak  in  the  chancel  and  one  or  two  monu- 
mental slabs  robbed  of  their  brasses.  The  church  was 
re-pewed  at  the  time  of  the  recent  alterations,  and  the 
nave  partially  filled  with  seats.* 

Registers. — Book  No.  1,  contains  baptisms,  burials, 
and  marriages  from  1588  to  1592.  Books  Nos.  2 — 4, 
contain  baptisms,  burials,  and  marriages  from  1599  to 
1781,  interrupted  by  book  No.  5,  containing  baptisms, 
burials,  and  marriages,  from  1695  to  1706 ;  and  by  book 
No.  6,  containing  burials  from  1678  to  1800.  Book 
No.  7,  contains  baptisms  and  marriages  from  1782  to 
1812.  Book  No.  8,  contains  burials  from  1801  to  1812; 
and  books  Nos.  9 — 11;  contain  marriages  only,  from 
1754  to  1812.  The  registers  of  this  parish  include 
numerous  entries  of  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
families  in  the  county.  Amongst  the  earliest  are  the 
ancient  Salvins  of  Croxdale,  the  Booths  of  Old  Durham 
and  Claxtons  of  Burn-hall;  and  somewhat  later,  Bulmer, 
Swinburne,  Tempest,  Eure,  Blakiston,  Howard,  Lamb- 
ton,  Chaytor,  Belasyse,  Morland,  Dodsworth,  Hutton, 
Davison,  Shuttleworth,  &c. 

St.  Oswald's,  vicarage,  in  the  deanery  of  Chester ; 
it  is  a  peculiar  belonging  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of 
Durham;  pays  no  procurations  to  their  official  or  to 
the  archdeacon.     King's  Books,  £16;  Tenths,  £1  12s.; 

*  Dnring  the  course  of  a  coUection  on  Sunday  eTening,  fhe  16th 
March,  1851,  a  walnut  of  the  ordinary  size*  and  apparently  whole  and 
sound,  waa  dropped  into  one  of  the  plates  extended  to  recelye  the 
offerings  of  the  congregation.  On  retiring  to  the  yestry  to  balance 
accounts),  the  coUectors  felt  a  little  curiosity  as  to  the  contents  of  this 
''unconsidered  trifle,'*  and  on  dividing  the  shell  in  the  usual  way, 
they  found — not  the  ordinary  kemal — ^but  an  outer  rind  of  white 
paper,  inside  of  which  was  another  layer  of  the  material;  inside  of 
that  another;  inside  of  that  another;  and  inside  of  all  tWQ  bits  of  paper 


Epis.  proc.  7s. — The  tithes  of  Elvet  -were  recently  com- 
muted for  a  rent  charge  of  £375  4s.,  payable  to  the  dean 
and  chapter  and  prebendary  of  Durham : — 

ViCAas. — ^Dolfinus  occ.  1156;  Richard  de  Coldingham,  1175,  ob. 
1198;  Nicholas,  1230;  John  de  Derlington,  1266  ;  Ralph,  prior  of 
Finchale ;  the  Vicar  deprived  1283,  and  another  collated  the  same 
year,  names  not  obtained ;  Nicholas  de  Bishopton,  1353 ;  William 
de  Lanchcster,  1371;  Robert  Ashbum,  1406;  William  Bosum,  1408, 
p.  res.  Ashbum ;  Hiomas  Raket,  1409,  p.  res.  Bosum ;  William  de 
Caton,  1411,  p.  res.  Raket;  John  Holdemess,  1414,  p.  res.  Caton! 
William  Newton,  1419,  p.  res.  Holdemess ;  WilUam  Briscoe ;  Wm 
Doncaster,  1420,  p.  res.  Briscoe ;  John  Lethom,  1435,  p.  res.  Doncas- 
ter ;  Wm.  Newton,  1445 ;  John  Pikering,  1472 ;  Bertram  HerboteU. 
1486  ;  Hugh  Snell,  LL.D.  (rector  of  Haughton  1470),  1486  ;  William 
Appulby,  A.  M ;  Thomas  Fame,  B.L.,  April  4,  1498,  p.  m.  Appulby; 
Christopher  Werdale,  LL.  B.,  1619  ;  Anthony  Bellaais,  LL.  D., 
1533  ;  Lancelot  Thwaites,  LL.  B.,  1534 ;  Hugh  Hutchinson,  A.  M., 
May  7,  1560  ;  Thomas  Pentland,  cl.,  October  23,  1662,  p.  depr.  Hut- 
chinson ;  Charles  Moberley,  d.,  March  21,  1674,  p.m.  Pentland ; 
Jacob  CalfhiU,  A.  M.,  March  28,  1693,  p.  m.  Moberley ;  Richard 
Snowdon,  cl.,  June  8,  1602,  col.  to  the  1st  stall  in  Carlisle ;  John 
Browne,  A.  M.,  October  16,  1622,  res.  May  19,  1630 ;  John  Scarth, 
deest  dies  mensis,  1631 ;  Xtian  Sherwood,  A.M.,  December  20, 1631, 
p.  m.  Scarth,  rector  of  Bishopweaimouth  January  20,  1643  ; 
Holdsworth,  an  intmdcr,  ejected  for  nonconformity  ;  John  Wood 
A.  M.,  1662 ;  John  Cock,  A.  M.,  1666,  p.  res.  Wood ;  Pexall  Forster 
A.  M.,  1691,  p.  depr.  Cock ;  Thomas  Rud,  A.  M.,  September  1, 1711, 
p.  res.  Forster  for  Egglescliffe ;  William  Forster,  A.  M.,  January  24, 
1726,  p.  res.  Rud ;  Thomas  Hayes,  A.  M.,  1765,  p.  m.  Forster;  Peter 
Penson,  A.M.,  July  20,  1819.— Edwaad  Sneyd,  M.  A.,  July  20, 1848. 

The  land  lying  immediately  southwards  from  St. 
Oswald's  church-yard,  and  extending  to  the  small  rivulet 
which  falls  into  the  Wear,  was  given  to  the  hostiller  of 
the  monastery  by  Bertram,  nephew  of  Prior  Bertram. 
This  ancient  croft  is  now  divided  in  two  closes ;  that 
immediately  adjoining  the  church-yard  is  called  the 
Anchorage,  or  Hermit's  Close,  the  farther  is  termed  the 
Palmer's  Close,  a  name  said  to  be  derived  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  pilgrims'  or  palmers'  horses  grazing 
here  whilst  their  owners  crossed  the  old  foot-bridge  to 
the  shrine  of  St.  Cuthbert.  The  little  rivulet  forms  the 
boundary  of  St  Oswald's  parish  and  St.  Margaret's 
chapelry.  The  shaft  of  a  land  sale  colliery,  called  Elvet 
coIliery,t  was  formerly  in  Palmer's  Close,  but  it  was 
afterwards  abandoned  and  a  new  one  sunk  in  part  of 
the  Mountjoy-farm,  towards  the  head  of  Hallgarth- 
street ;  the  engine  shaft  still  remains  in  the  Anchorage 

bearing  a  powerful  resemblance  to  two  £6  notes,  compressed  into  the 
smallest  possible  dimensions,  and  enclosiog  a  slip  of  paper  with  the 
words,  "a  nut  for  the  vicar  to  crack,"  written  upon  it.  "What  a 
happy  mortal  it  must  be  who  can  afford  to  eraek  such  racy  jokes 
as  these! 

t  The  first  high  pressiu'e  windLog  engine  introduced  into  thia  part 
of  the  country  was  fit  up  at  this  colliery,  with  cast  metal  boiler,  by  Mr. 
Trevithic,  about  the  year  1805  ;  at  the  same  time  he  erected  the  first 
trayelling  high  pressure  eogme  at  Wyltitu  coUieryt  Noiihumberland. 
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field,  in  connexion  with  the  colliery ;  it  is,  however,  in 
a  great  measure  concealed  from  the  walks  on  Elvet 
banks  by  the  vale  of  wood  and  cliff  which  skirt  the 
Wear. 

Retracing  our  steps  to  Old  Elvet,  a  lane  at  the  head 
of  the  street,  skirting  the  Race  course,  leads  to  Old  Dur- 
ham-ford. On  the  south  of  the  road  the  ground  rises 
swiftly  to  the  lofty  station  of 

MAIDEN  CASTLE. 

On  the  north-east  of  the  cliff  or  scar  is  the  platfonn 
called  Maiden  Castle,*  inaccessible  from  the  river  by 
reason  of  the  steepness  of  the  cliff,  which  is  almost 
perpendicular,  and  about  one  hundred  feet  in  height. 
On  the  right  and  left  the  steep  sides  of  the  lofty  mount 
are  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  oak  coppice  and 
tangled  underwood.  The  crown  of  the  mount  con- 
sists of  a  level  area  or  plain,  forty  paces  wide  on  the 
summit  of  the  scar  in  the  front  or  north-e<ist  side,  one 
hundred  and  forty  paces  long  on  the  left  hand  side,  and 
one  hundred  and  seventy  paces  on  the  right.  The 
approach  is  easy  on  the  land  side  from  the  south-west, 
fortified  with  a  ditch  and  breast- work ;  the  entrance  or 
passage  over  the  ditch  is  not  in  the  middle,  but  made  to 
correspond  with  the  natural  rise  of  the  outward  ground ; 
probably  this  entrance  was  guarded  by  a  draw-bridge. 
The  (itch  is  twelve  paces  wide,  and  runs  with  a  little 
curvature  to  each  edge  of  the  slope ;  on  one  hand  being 
fifty  paces  in  length,  on  the  other  eighty  paces.  After 
passing  the  ditch  there  is  a  level  pai*ade  or  platform 
twenty  paces  wide,  and  then  a  high  earth  fence,  nine  feet 
perpendicular,  which  as  in  most  cases  of  the  like  kind, 
it  is  apprehended  was  faced  with  masonry.  A  breast- 
work has  run  from  the  earth  fence  on  each  hand  along 
the  brink  of  the  hill,  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff  or  scar.  The 
earth  fence  closes  the  whole  neck  of  land,  and  is  in 
length  one  hundred  paces,  formerly  the  south-west  side 
of  the  area.  It  is  most  probable  that  this  was  the  vetus 
burgus  Dunelmensis ;  it  is  opposite  to  Old  Durham,  the 
river  almost  filling  up  the  intervening  space.  It  was 
supported  anciently,  as  is  presumed,  by  another  fortress 
called  the  Peel,  erected  on  the  opposite  eminence,  which 
now  bears  the  name  of  Peel  Law.  The  defensive  lines 
of  Maiden  Castle  have  been  attributed  to  the  Romans ; 


*  The  name  of  maiden^  applied  to  a  camp  or  castle,  ia  now  become 
indefinite ;  by  some  it  is  thought  to  have  been  derived  from  the  British 
mad.^  beautiful;  but  the  term  may  have  been  sometimes  given  in  its 
later  sense,  simply  implying  a  maiden  fortreUf  secure  and  inviolate. 

f  The  family  of  Smith  of  Burn-hall,  numbars  several  individuals 
distinguished  by  talent  and  literary  attainment.    John  Smith,  D.D., 
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the  station  at  least  may  have  been  occupied  as  a  summer 
camp  for  the  protection  of  their  corn  and  cattle.  A  few 
years  ago,  in  removing  a  portion  of  the  earthen  ramparts, 
several  square  stones  were  found,  one  of  which  appeared 
to  be  a  rude  and  defaced  Roman  altar.  Allowing  this 
spot  to  have  been  occupied  by  the  Romans,  there  is  no 
improbability  in  supposing  that  the  Saxons  afterwards 
sat  down  here.  The  lines  of  this  interesting  spot  are  not 
now  so  distinct  as  when  Hutchinson  surveyed  the  whole 
ground.  Surtees  is  of  opinion  that  the  Romans  occupied 
both  sides  of  the  Wear  in  force ;  and  that  Cade  and 
Hutchinson,  who  fought  many  a  pitched  field  amidst  the 
Roman  and  Danish  trenches,  may  both  be  right 

MOUNTJOY. 

A  short  distance  from  Maiden  Castle,  near  the  head 
of  Hallgarth-street,  is  Mountjoy,  a  smooth  green  conical 
hill,  thought  by  some  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
being  the  spot  where  the  wanderers  first  rested  with  the 
corpse  of  St.  Cuthbert,  and  saw  the  guarded  clifiT  and 
lovely  vale  which  was  to  receive  their  wandering  patron; 
or  the  name  may  have  been  taken  simply  from  its  being 
the  spot  where  later  pilgrims  sat  dov^n  within  sight  of 
the  cathedral. 

HouoHALL — an  ancient  manor,  built  by  prior  Hotoun^ 
is  divided  from  Maiden  Castle  shaw  by  the  Shincliffe 
road,  forming  a  continuation  of  the  wooded  range 
of  hills  which  skirt  the  green  levels  of  the  Wear. 
HoughalUhouse  stands  low  and  secluded;  it  has  been 
surrounded  by  a  moat  and  other  fortifications,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Arthur  Hazel- 
rigg  and  other  parliamentary  officers  during  the  civil 
wars,  and  Oliver  Cromwell,  on  no  other  grounds  than 
this  occupancy,  is  said  to  have  been  a  visitor  here. 
The  manor  of  Houghall  forms  a  part  of  the  lands  be- 
longing to  the  endowment  of  the  university  of  Durham. 

Burn-hall. — The  estate  of  Bum-hall  is  beautifully 
situated  within  the  angle  formed  by  the  conflux  of  the 
Wear  and  Browney.  On  the  north  Burn-hall  joins  the 
enclosures  of  Elvet-moor.  Burn-hall,  the  residence  of 
the  Smiths,t  stands  low  and  sequestered.  A  handsome 
modern  mansion  has  of  late  years  been  erected  on  higher 


was  bom  in  1659,  at  Lowther,  in  Westmoreland,  of  which  place  bis 
father  was  rector.  After  distinguishing  himself  by  classical  attaio- 
ments  at  St.  John's,  Cambridge,  and  by  ascTcre  attention  to  theology, 
he  took  holy  orders  in  1680,  and  in  the  following  year  accepted  a 
minor  canonry  in  the  cathedral  of  Durham.  In  1686  he  was  selected 
by  Lord  Lansdowne  as  his  chaplain  during  his  embassy  to  Madrid 
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ground  in  the  park,  and  forming  a  striking  object  from 
the  north-road.  The  early  manor  house  of  the  Claxtons 
seems  to  have  stood  on  the  hill  above  Browney-bridge. 
The  Brackenburies,  the  earliest  owners  on  record,  held 
Great  Buriie  long  before  they  acquired  possessions  in 
the  west  of  the  country.  The  manor  was  probably 
originally  granted  them  by  the  Nevilles,  who  as  lords  of 
Brancepeth,  uniformly  claimed  the  wardship  of  the  heir 
of  Bume-hall.  The  estate  was  held  by  the  Peacocks, 
previous  to  its  becoming  the  property  of  the  Smiths ;  it 
now  belongs  to  Marmaduke  Chai'les  Salvin,  Esq. 

Rellby. — Relley  lies  within  the  angle  formed  by  the 
confluence  of  the  Browney  and  Dcerness.  There  are 
deep  lines  here  of  a  considerable  entrenchment,  the 
history  of  which  is  unknown.  In  1365  William  Dalden 
granted  this  estate  to  Richard  of  Barnard  Castle,  clerk, 
who  gave  it  and  other  lands  to  the  convent  of  Durham. 
On  the  distribution  of  lands  belonging  to  the  cathedral, 
the  manor  of  Relley  was  assigned  to  the  ninth  stall. 

and  on  his  return  soon  after  the  revolution  was  made  domestic  chaplain 
to  Lord  Crewe,  bishop  of  Durham.  In  1695  he  was  collated  to  the 
rectory  of  Gateshead,  and  to  the  seventh  prebend  of  the  cathedral. 
In  1704  he  was  rcmoTcd  from  Gateshead  to  the  richer  rectory  of 
Bishopwearmouth.  Dr.  Smith  enjoyed  the  deserved  reputation  of  an 
elegant  scholar  and  a  sound  divine.  He  furnished  Dr.  Gibson  with 
the  "Additions  relating  to  the  Bishopric  of  Durham/'  inserted  in  that 
prelate's  second  edition  of  Camden's  Britannia,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
made  some  topographical  and  other  antiquarian  collections  for  a  history 
of  the  county.  But  Dr.  Smith's  attention  as  an  antiquarian  was 
directed  chiefly  to  the  early  English  historians,  and  to  the  first  ages 
of  the  Saxon  church,  and  his  fame  rests  securely  on  the  magnificent 
edition  of  **  Bede's  Historic  Works,"  which  he  had  completed  for  the 
press  with  the  most  devoted  labour  and  industry.  He  had  for  some 
time  resided  in  Cambridge  for  the  advantage  of  more  ample  references, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  superintending  the  press,  when  he  was  seized 
with  a  disorder  which  proved  fatal  on  the  30th  July,  1716.  Notwith- 
standing his  literary  and  antiquarian  turn  of  mind,  Dr.  Smith  was  no 
improvident  husband  of  his  worldly  estate,  which  he  managed  liberally 
but  carefuUy.  He  received  £4,500  with  his  wife,  and  had  £1,600  for 
a  lease  of  Prior  Close  Colliery  (part  of  the  lands  of  his  prebend).  He 
rebuilt  the  parsonage  of  Bishopwearmouth  at  an  expense  of  £600, 
having  only  received  £100  from  his  predecessor's  executors,  and  spent 
£600  "  in  asserting  and  recovering  the  rights  of  that  church ;"  he  ex- 


BROOM. 
The  township  of  Broom  contains  a  few  scattered 
tenements,  about  three  miles  to  the  west  of  Durham. 
The  manor  of  Broom  became  vested  for  some  descents 
in  the  family  of  Fossour,  who  held  it  of  the  Prior  of 
Finchale.  Broom-hall  stands  further  to  the  north-west, 
on  nearly  the  highest  ground  between  the  Browney  and 
Deerness.  Aldernage  Houses  now  Aldin  Grange, 
stands  low  and  retired,  close  to  the  water  of  Browney. 
Half  a  mile  down  the  stream  are  the  evident  vestigea 
of  Henry  Pudsey's  foundation  of  Bacstaneford,  which 
was  soon  surrendered  to  the  jealous  feelings  of  the 
convent,  and  the  endowment  transferred  to  Finchale. 
Aldernage  was  the  estate  and  residence  of  John 
Bedford,  M.  D.,  who  died  here  in  the  year  1775. 
Alice,  sister  to  Hilkiah  Bedford,*  sold  Aldin-grange 
in  1781,  to  Mr.  Thomas  Gibbon,  whose  grand- 
daughters conveyed  it  to  Mr.  Francis  Taylor.  The 
estate  is  held  by  lease  under  the  dean  and  chapter  of 
Durham. 


pcnded  £200  on  his  prebendal  house.  At  his  death  he  left  a  good 
estate  to  his  eldest  son,  and  £15,000  in  land  and  money. — Geo.  Smith, 
Esq.  of  Bum-hall,  eldest  son  of  Dr.  Smith,  inherited  much  of  his 
father's  taste  for  literary  and  antiquarian  pursuits.  In  1722  he  pub- 
lished from  Bowjer's  press  his  father's  nohle  edition  of  Bede,  which 
he  had  completed  with  great  care.  Mr.  Smith  in  early  life  kept  some 
terms  in  the  Inner  Temple,  but  afterwards  took  orders  in  the  non- 
juring  church,  and  became  titular  bishop  of  Durham.  He  led  a 
retired  life,  and  died  at  Bum-hall  m  l7o6,  respected  for  integrity  and 
benevolence. — Surtees,  Grey,  Nicholy  d^, 

*  Hilkiah  Bedford  was  a  nonjuring  clergyman,  and  in  1714  was 
sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  three  years  and  pay  a  fine  of  1000  marks 
for  publishing  a  book  entitled,,  "  The  Hereditary  Right  of  the  Crown 
of  England  asserted,"  but  said  to  have  been  really  written  by  the 
Rev.  Geo.  Harbin.  The  Earl  of  Weymouth,  ignorant  of  the  real 
author,  sent  a  present  of  £100  by  the  hands  of  Harbin,  to  Bedford, 
on  account  of  his  sufferings.  Mr.  Bedford  wrote  in  Latin  a  life  of  Dr. 
Barwick,  which  he  afterwards  translated  into  English.  He  was  a 
man  of  infinite  knowledge  and  reading,  but  of  pr^udiced  judgment 
He  died  Nov.  26,  1724. — ^Thomas,  his  second  son,  was  educated  at 
Cambridge  ;  he  resided  some  time  im  Durham,  and  during  the  time 
prepared  his  edition  of  "  Symeonis  Monachi  Dunhelmensis  libellw 
de  Exordis  atque  Procursu  Dimhelmensis  Ecclesiac  ;  "  he  also  pub- 
lished, on  **  Historic^  Catechism/'  a  work  of  considerable  ability. 
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CHAPELRY  OF  ST.  MAEGAEET. 

The  Chapelry  of  St.  Margaret  includes  the  whole  of  the  suburbs  lying  on  the  west  of  the  river,  and  a  consider- 
able portion  of  adjacent  countiy.  The  chapelry  is  divided  into  two  townships ;  1,  Crossgate,  which  includes 
South-street,  Milburngate,  and  AUergate ;  2,  Framwellgate,  which  includes  Sidcgate,  Crookhall,  Aykley heads, 
Dryburne,  Caterhouse,  Haghouse,  Frankland  Park  and  Wood,  Frankland  Colliery  and  houses,  Newton  Hall, 
Harberhouse,  and  several  other  tenements.  The  New  North  Road  is  partly  in  the  township  of  Crossgate  and 
partly  in  the  township  of  Framwellgate. 


Crossgate,  commencing  at  the  west  end  of  Framwell- 
gate-bridge,  rises  with  a  steep  ascent  westward,  and 
terminates  on  the  Brancepeth  road.  The  church  stands 
in  an  elevated  situation  at  the  junction  of  this  street  and 
South-street. 

THE  CHURCH. 

The  church  of  St.  Margaret,  dedicated  to  St.  Mar- 
garet of  Antioch,  was  built  by  Bishop  Pudsey,  as  a 
chapel  of  ease  to  St.  Oswald's ;  and  part  of  its  original 
architecture  still  remains.  The  edifice  consists  of  a 
square  western  tower,  a  nave  and  chancel,  and  side- 
aisles  ;  that  on  the  south  extending  the  whole  length  of 
the  building,  and  the  northern  one  nearly  so.  There 
are  four  circular  arches  on  each  side  of  the  nave,  sup- 
ported by  cylindrical  pillars  with  Norman  capitals ;  and 
pointed  arches  separate  the  chancel  from  the  side-aisles. 
A  pointed  arch  supports  the  tower ;  and  there  is  a  cir- 
cular arch  over  the  entrance  of  the  chancel.  The  east 
window  is  a  modern  sash :  the  rest  of  the  lights,  on  the 
north  and  south  of  the  church,  were  recently  renewed. 
There  are  galleries  on  the  west,  and  over  tlie  north  aisle, 
in  the  latter  of  which  is  an  organ.  In  this  church  there 
was  anciently  a  chantry,  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
and  of  the  yearly  value  of  £7  14s.  8d.,  out  of  which  40s. 
was  annually  paid  to  the  king's  receiver.  On  each  side 
of  the  chancel  there  are  several  mural  tablets ;  in  the 
floor  of  the  nave  lies  the  grave  stone  of  Sir  John  Duck, 
also  one  belonging  to  the  Raine  family. 

The  burial  place  of  this  populous  chapelry  having 
become  extremely  crowded,  the  parishioners  in  1820 
purchased  from  Mr.  David  Swan,  a  large  orchard  in 
South-street,  adjoining  the  old  cemetry,  which  was  con- 
secrated Sept.  23,  1820,  by  tlxe  bishop  of  Oxford ;  and 
in  1845  the  dean  and  chapter  gave  above  two  acres  of 
land  attached  to  the  church,  for  the  further  enlargement 
of  the  burial  ground ;  it  was  consecrated  7th  Novem- 
ber, 1845. 


Registers. — The  parochial  register  commences  in 
1558,  and  contains  numerous  entries  of  the  families  of 
Billingham  of  Crookhall,  Blakiston  of  Newton-hall, 
Mickleton  of  Crookhall,  Skepper,  Trollop,  Hall,  Las- 
ccllcs,  Hcighington,  Hutchinson,  Wilkinson,  &c.  The 
register  book.  No.  1,  contains  baptisms  from  1568  to 
1681 ;  burials  from  1557  to  1643 ;  and  marriages  from 
1558  to  1650 — very  imperfect,  and  interrupted  by  book 
No.  2,  containing  baptisms,  burials,  and  marriages  from 
1653  to  1720,  and  entries  of  the  bufials  of  dissenters 
from  1702  to  1712 :  books  Nos.  3 — 8,  contain  baptisms, 
burials,  and  marriages  from  1721  to  1812. 

St.  Margaret's  chapelry,  a  perpetual  curacy ;  a  pecu- 
liar belonging  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Durham,  and 
in  the  deanery  of  Chester.  King's  books,  £5  12s.  6d ; 
tenths,  lis.  3d;  cert.  val.  £31  6s.  8d.  The  tithes  of 
Crossgate  have  been  commuted  for  a  rent  charge  of 
£127,  (being  a  decrease  of  10s.  6^d.)  payable  to  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  Durham. 

Cu BATES. — ^Rich.CoUyson,  cap.,  1501 ;  Rich.  GrethedyCap.,occ.  June 
1,  1521 ;  Sir  Henry  Morle  occ.  July  12,  1564 ;  Charles  Mohcrley,  el., 
occ.  April  28,  1572;  vicar  of  St.  Oswald's,  1574;  Michael  Fatteson 
occ.  Feb.  3,  1577  ;  Jermanus  Gardiner  occ.  1584  ;  George  Parkison, 
1601 ;  Edward  Harrison,  d.,  1628  ;  John  Durie,  A.  M.,  occ  ,1641  : 
Edward  Moorcroft,  A.  M.,  occ.  Easter  Tuesday,  1666;  Samud  Martin, 
min.,  occ.  1672  ;  John  Martin,  min.,  occ.  July  12,  1694  ;  Philip 
Kobson,  1703  ;  John  Powell,  A.  M.,  1713,  p.  m.  Kobson ;  WUliam 
Foreter,  A.  M.,  October  27, 1719  ;  vicar  of  St.  Oswald's,  1725 ;  Ralpli 
Eden,  d.,  March  14,  1722,  p.  res.  Forstcr  ;  second  son  of  Laton  Eden, 
vicar  of  Hartbum,  Northumberland,  deprived  in  1732  for  immorality, 
and  died  in  Yorkshire ;  Edward  Gregory, A.  B.,  December  2,  1732 : 
John  Wlieeler,  A.B.,  Oct.  4,  1753;  James  Britton,  1783;  William 
Baverstock,  A.  B.,  July  20, 1808  :  Henry  PhiUpotts,  A.  M.,  September 
28,  1810  ;  William  Nicholas  Darnell,  A.  M.,  November  20,  1820, 
p.res.  PhiUpotts. ;  William  Stephen Gilly, D.D.,183],  p.res.  Darnell; 
Patrick  George,  p.  res.  Gilly ;  Edward  Sneyd,  M.  A.,  1834,  p.  m. 
George;  George Townsend,  D. D.,  p.res. Sneyd;  John  Cundill,  B.  D., 
1842,  p.  res.  Townsend. 

South-street  branches  from  Crossgate  near  the  church. 
AUergate,  or  Allerton-gate,  branches  from  the  higher 
part  of  Crossgate  on  the  right.     Milburngate  is  a  short 
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street  branching  from  the  foot  of  Crossgate  to  the  north, 
arid  connecting  the  bridge  with  Framwcllgate.  Cross- 
gate-moor^  lyii^g  at  the  western  head  of  Crossgate  and 
AUergate,  containing  two  hundred  acres,  was  divided 
in  1769 ;  the  dean  and  chapter  reserved  the  mines,  and 
a  rent  of  sixpence  per  acre.  Leaving  Crossgate,  and 
proceeding  up  the  hill  for  about  half  a-mile,  you  come 
to  the  mutilated  remains  of 

NEVILLE'S  CROSS. 

Neville's  Cross  is  generally  considered  to  have  been 
erected  as  a  memorial  of  the  celebrated  Battle  of  the 
Red  Hills,  commonly  called  the  Battle  of  Neville's 
Cross,  and  sometimes,  though  not  fiequcntly,  the  Battle 
of  Durham.*  The  expressions  used  by  the  earliest  his- 
torians, says  Surtees,  would  almost  lead  to  the  supposi- 
tion, that  a  cross  of  some  sort  did  actually  stand  here 
before  the  important  engagement  which  has  given  so 
much  historical  interest  to  this  spot,  and  even  that  it 
already  bore  the  name  of  Neville's  Cross.     If  so,  it  was 


♦  Thb  Battlb  op  Nbville's  Cross.— This  important  battle,  so  dis- 
astrous to  the  arms  oftScotland,  was  fought  on  the  17th  Oct.,  1346. 
David,  king  of  Scotland,  whilst  King  Edward  was  prosecuting  his 
-notorious  career  in  France,  assembled  one  of  the  most  powerful 
armies  which  had  ever  crossed  the  Border,  and  invaded  England  by 
the  western  marches.     The  first  efforts  of  the  storm  fell  upon  the 
little  tower  of  Liddell.    Walter  Selby,  the  governor,  surrendered  at 
discretion,  after  a  brave  defence;  but  David,  with  strange  inhumanity, 
ordered  him  to  be  beheaded  on  the  spot.    After  burning  the  abbey  of 
Lanercost,  the  Scots  pursued  their  usual  route  through  Cumberland 
and  Tynedale.    They  sacked  the  priory  of  Hexham,  but  spared  the 
town,  reserving  it  as  a  depot  for  their  future  plunder.     The  same 
orders  were  issued  as  to  Darlington,  Durham,  and  Corbridge.    After 
crossing  the  Tyne  and  Derwent,  David  halted  at  Ebchcster,  and  the 
next  day  encamped,  without  meeting  with  serious  opposition,  at 
Beaurepaire.    The  northern  nobles,  meanwhile,  exerted  the  remaining 
resources  of  the  country  with  vigour  and  despatch ;  and  an  army  of 
16,000  men  was  quickly  assembled,  under  the  archbishop  of  York, 
the  bishops  of  Durham,  Lincoln,  and  Carlisle,  the  Lords  Neville  and 
Percy,  and  the  sheri£b  of  Yorkshire  and  Northumberland.    David, 
heedless  of  the  approaching  danger,  continued  at  Beaurepaire,  in- 
dulging in  all  the  pageantry  of  war,  and  wasting  the  country  round 
Durham.    On  the  16th,  the  English  forces  lay  in  Auckland  Park: 
the  next  day  they  proceeded  forward,  and,  after  gaining  the  rising 
grounds,  halted  at  Merrington,  from  whence  the  motions  of  the  Scots 
on  the  western  MUs  might  be  plainly  distinguished.    The  English 
leaders  hesitated  whether  to  advance  or  to  observe  the  enemy,  and 
expect  his  attack  in  so  favourable  a  position ;  the  marshals  and  stand- 
ard-bearers moving  a  little  forward,  the  troops  insensibly  followed 
them,  and  thus  they  proceeded  slowly  to  FeiryhUl.    Here  a  strong 
foraging  party  of  the  Scots,  under  Douglas,  fell  unexpectedly  into  the 
midst  of  the  English  troops,  and  were  pursued,  with  the  loss  of  600 
men,  as  far  as  Sunderland  Bridge.    The  English  halted  again  on  the 
high  grounds  above  the  Wear ;  but  the  standard-bearers  went  for- 
ward, and  the  army  adranced  slowly  on  in  order  of  battle,  leaving 
Durham  on  the  right,  to  the  "Red  Hills.    Douglas,  who  had  escaped 
his  pursuers,  meanwhUe  reached  the  Scottish  camp,  and  gave  the 


doubtless  restored  and  richly  adorned  in  honour  of  this 
victorious  field,  and  remained  a  stately  monument  of 
ancient  prowess  and  high  command,  on  which  every 
Neville  as  he  passed  fiom  Brancepeth  to  Durham  might 
cast  a  glance  of  hereditary  pride.  This  pillar  fell  in 
1589,  a  victim  to  wanton  mischief  or  to  fanatic  feeling, 
soon  after  the  fall  of  the  noble  house,  with  whose  name 
its  history  is  inseparably  connected.  From  the  minute 
account  given  of  the  cross  by  Davies,  it  appears  to  have 
been  a  very  beautiful  structure,  adorned  with  carving 
and  imagery,  having  the  figures  of  the  four  evangelists 
at  the  sides,  and  at  the  top  the  crucifixion  of  our 
Saviour. 

The  Belasyse,  a  portion  of  ground  now  in  several 
closes  near  the  south  end  of  South-street ;  these  lands 
belonged  to  a  family  who  bore  the  local  name,  and 
whose  rights  all  centered  by  grant  in  the  convent.  The 
property  still  rests  with  the  church.  Botoes-close^  the 
property  of  the  late  Thomas  Wilkinson,  Esq.  of  El  vet, 

first  information  of  the  approach  of  the  English  force.  David  had 
employed  the  preceding  day  in  drawing  out  his  troops  (as  if  in  defiance 
of  opposition)  on  Durham  moor,  in  order  of  battle,  with  standards 
flying,  and  had  passed  the  night  in  Beaurepaire  park  and  wood,  with- 
out the  precaution  of  a  scout  or  a  sentinel  on  the  watch.  Tlie  prudent 
advice  of  Douglas  to  retreat  to  the  hills  and  avoid  an  engagement, 
was  rejected  with  disdain ;  and  the  Scots  advancing  to  meet  the 
attack,  the  armies  joined  battle  on  the  Red  Hills,  a  piece  of  broken 
and  irregular  ground  rising  swiftly  from  the  Wear.  The  Scots  were 
formed  in  three  di\'ision8,  under  the  king,  the  Earl  of  Murray  with 
Sir  William  Douglas,  and  the  high  steward  of  Scotland.  The  English 
distributed  their  force  in  four  bodies :  Lord  Percy  led  the  first.  Lord 
Neville  the  second.  Sir  lliomas  Rokeby,  sheriff  of  Yorkshire,  com- 
manded the  third,  and  a  strong  body  of  cavalry  under  Edward  Baliol 
formed  the  reserve.  On  a  little  hillock  in  the  depth  of  Shaw- wood, 
called  the  Maidens'  Bower,  the  prior  with  his  attendants  knelt  around 
the  holy  corporax  cloth  of  St.  Cuthbcrt,  which  was  elevated  on  the 
point  of  a  spear  within  sight  of  both  armies.  The  city  of  Durham 
lay  in  dreadful  suspense,  a  prize  to  the  conqueror ;  and  whilst  the 
remaining  brethren  of  the  convent  poured  forth  their  hymns  and 
prayers  from  the  highest  towers  of  the  cathedral,  their  eyes  wandered 
with  anxious  doubt  over  the  field  of  approaching  combat.  The  Scots 
were  severely  galled  as  they  advanced  by  the  English  archers ;  and 
John  Graham,  impatient  at  seeing  his  men  fall  without  the  means  of 
resistance,  requested  of  the  king  an  hundred  lancers  to  break  the 
archers :  his  request  was  denied,  and  the  troops  were  ordered  to  keep 
the  line  of  battle.  Actuated  at  once  by  courage  and  indignation, 
Graham  threw  himself  singly  or  with  few  attendants  amongst  the 
archers,  dispersed  them  on  every  side,  and  fought  till  his  horse  was 
struck  by  a  broad  arrow,  and  himself,  wounded  and  bleeding,  was 
scarcely  able  to  regain  the  ranks  of  his  countrymen  with  life.  The 
high  steward  immediately  led  his  division  to  the  charge  with  broad 
swords  and  battle-axes :  the  archers  were  driven  back  through  Lord 
Percy's  division,  which  they  disordered  in  their  retreat;  and  the 
Scots,  pui-suing  their  advantage,  threw  the  whole  of  the  body  into 
confusion.  Victory  hovei  ed  on  the  side  of  the  invaders ;  but  the  day 
was  restored  by  the  courage  and  dedsioD  of  Edward  BalioL    With  a 
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who  also  held  east  and  west  Sheriff-meadows,  the  Ten- 
terfields,  Sistertonsfield,  and  Eunnerhead — ^these  latter 
cure  now  divided. 

FRAMWELLGATE. 

The  Borough  of  FramweDgate,  or  as  it  is  very  gener- 
ally termed  the  Old  Borough,  includes  the  western 
suburb.  It  was  governed  by  a  bailiff,  appointed  by  the 
bishop,  till  the  charters  of  Bishops  Filkington  and 
Mathew  incorporated  it  with  the  city  of  Durham,  since 
which  time  it  has  been  governed  by  the  civic  officers. 

Milbumgate  connects  the  bridge  with  the  long  street 
of  Framwellgate,  which  terminates  on  the  old  road  to 
Newcastle.  The  steepest  portion  of  the  ascent,  beyond 
the  houses,  is  called  The  Petk.  The  road  or  lane 
called  the  Castle  Chair,  branches  from  Framwellgate  to 
the  west,  leading  to  Witton  Gilbert.  At  the  head  of 
Framwellgate,  Sidegate,  or  Sidgate,  leads  eastward  to 
Crookhall.  Framwellgate  before  and  during  the  seven- 
teenth century  was,  on  account  of  its  situation  on  the 
river,  the  residence  of  several  wealthy  citizens — tanners 
and  dyers.  The  buildings  in  the  Old  Borough  are  very 
irregular,  several  good  spacious  houses  being  inter- 
mingled with  meaner  buildings.  Chapeljlaty  the  sup- 
posed site  of  St.  Leonard's  Chapel,  is  about  half  a-mile 
from  the  head  of  Framwellgate ;  here  the  bodies  of  such 
criminals  as  were  not  claimed  by  their  relatives  were 
interred,  till  the  erection  of  the  present  gaol.  The 
ground  (one  acre)  belongs  to  the  corporation  of  Durham, 
and  is  now  occupied  as  garden  ground.  SpitUe-Jlaty  or 
Settle-close,  lies  to  the  north  of  Chapel-close,  imme- 
diately below  Dryburn,  and  is  the  property  of  Francis 
Dixon  Johnson,  Esq. 

The  township  contains  eighteen  farms.  Pity-me  and 
Borough  Souse  form  a  hamlet  on  the  great  north  road, 
where  there  are  two  public  houses.      Durham  Moor 


powerful  body  of  cavaliy,  he  made  an  impetnouB  charge  on  the  high 
steward's  diyiaions,  and  drore  them  from  the  field.  King  David  was 
meanwhile  engaged  with  equal  fortunes  against  Lord  Neville ;  and 
Baliol,  suffering  the  high  steward  to  retreat  unmolested,  threw  him- 
self on  the  flank  of  the  royal  troops,  which  were  left  uncovered  by 
that  commander's  flight.  The  disorder  of  the  Scots  became  irretrie- 
vable ;  and  their  third  body,  \mder  the  Earl  of  Murray,  were  cut  to 
pieces  amongst  the  inclosures  which  prevented  their  escape.  After 
aU  was  lost,  a  gallant  band  of  nobles  formed  themselves  around  their 
king,  and  fought  with  the  courage  of  despair,  till  only  eighty  of  their 
nimiber  survived.  David,  after  receiving  two  arrow  wounds,  and 
resisting  severSHittempts  to  take  him  captive,  was  compelled  to  sur- 
render to  John  Copeland,  a  Northiunbrian  esquire,  two  of  whose  teeth 
he  dashed  out  with  his  clenched  steel  gauntlet.  Besides  the  king^ 
the  Earls  of  Fife  and  Monteith,  and  Sir  William  Douglas,  were  made 
prisoners  ;  the  Earls  of  Murray  and  Strathmore,  John  and  Alan 
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Houses  is  a  small  hamlet,  a  mile  and  a-half  north-west 
of  Durham;  and  Western  Lodge yiorm&Aj  GsHedi  White* 
smocks,  is  the  property  and  residence  of  James  Atkinson 
West,  Esq. 

• 

Crook-hall. — Crookhall  is  situated  near  the  north 
end  of  Framwellgate-street.  This  estate  was  anciently 
called  Sidegate,  and  derives  its  present  name  firom  a 
family  of  the  name  of  Crook,  who  settled  here  in  the 
time  of  Edw.  II.,  and  fropi  whom  it  passed  to  the  Bil- 
linghams.  It  is  the  property  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Hopper 
Williamson,  and  the  residence  of  the  learned  antiquary, 
the  Rev.  James  Raine. 

Aykley  Heads. — Aykley  Heads,  or  Aycliff  Heads, 
the  beautiful  seat  of  Francis  Dixon  Johnson,  Esq., 
stands  on  the  east  side  of  the  turnpike  road,  one  mile 
from  FramweUgate  head,  occupying  the  height  of  the 
ascent.  The  view  in  front  commands  the  city,  castle, 
and  cathedral,  and  the  prospect  from  the  eastern  end  of 
the  terrace  ranges  over  the  whole  wooded  vale  of  the 
Wear.  The  original  cover  of  the  old  fountain,  from 
whence  the  city  was  until  recently  supplied  with  water, 
is  still  standing. 

Framwellgate  Moor. — The  whole  of  this  moorland 
is  now  enclosed.  Chester  Moor  was  divided  in  1794, 
and  FramweUgate,  Brasside,  and  Witton  Gilbert  com- 
mons, in  all  2,400  acres,  were  divided  in  1801.  Th* 
bishop  had  a  sixteenth  of  the  soil,  and  reserved  the 
mines,  which  are  now  under  lease  to  the  present  occu- 
pants and  owners  of  the  colliery. 

Dryburn,  the  handsome  modem  seat  of  William 
Lloyd  Wharton,  Esq.,  stands  on  the  west  of  the  great 
road  opposite  to  Aykley  Heads ;   Windy-hills,  an  estate 


Steward,  and  a  long  list  of  Scottish  nobility,  were  among  the  slain. 
Of  the  English  leaders,  Lord  Hastings  alone  fell.  Out  of  an  army  of 
30,000  Scots  and  French  auxiUarieSi  16,000  were  left  dead  upon  the 
field ;  whilst  the  loss  of  the  English  was  very  trifling.  After  the 
battle,  the  prior  and  monks,  accompanied  by  Kalph  Lord  Neville, 
John  his  son,  Lord  Percy,  and  many  other  nobles,  proceeded  to  the 
cathedral,  and  joined  in  a  solemn  thanksgiving  to  God  and  holy  St. 
Cuthbert  for  the  conquest  obtained  that  day.  The  event  was  com- 
memorated annually  by  the  organist,  singing-men,  and  singing-boys 
of  the  cathedral,  who,  from  the  summit  of  the  middle  tower,  sung  the 
Te  Deum  to  an  audience  in  the  church-yard  below ;  this  ceremony 
was  continued  (except  during  the  Commonwealth)  until  the  year 
1811.  The  observance,  however,  of  this  time  hallowed  ceremonial 
was  again  resumed  on  the  29th  May,  182S,  and  on  each  anniversary 
of  that  day  the  Te  Deum  continues  to  be  simg  from  the  central 
tower  of  the  venerable  edifice. 
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also  belonging  to  Mr.  Wharton.  The  Hagg — Hagg 
House  estate  is  the  property  of  the  Hon.  Gustayus 
Frederic  Hamilton  Russell,  of  Brancepeth  castle;  before 
1711,  Hagg  House  had  become  vested  by  purchase  in 
the  family  of  Liddell,  and  was  thus  re-united  to  the 
Newton  Hall  estate.  Caterhotise  is  an  ancient  single 
tenement,  shaded  by  a  row  of  tall  sycamores,  a  little  to 
the  west  of  the  turnpike  road,  one  mile  and  a  half  from 
Durham.  John  Richardson,  who  acquired  Caterhouse 
by  marriage,  died  under  sen^nce  of  excommunication, 
and  was  buried  in  his  own  orchard,  Sept.  29,  1684. 
The  several  parties  entitled,  conveyed  this  estate  to  the 
Rev.  John  Fawcett,  of  Newton  Hall. 

Newton  Hall. — Newton  Hall,  a  handsome  spacious 
modem  house,  the  residence  of  the  late  Rev.  John 
Fawcett,  is  situated  two  miles  north  of  Durham ;  this 
elegant  mansion  is  now  the  residence  of  Henry  John 
Spearman,  Esq.,  M.  F.  Newton  has  been  from  an 
early  date  a  separate  vill  and  manor ;  it  was  one  of 
those  places  resigned  by  the  bishops  to  the  earls  of  Nor- 
thumberland ;  but  by  Bolden  Book,  it  was  held  of  the 
bishop  of  the  abbot  of  Peterborough  by  agreement  and 
free  alms.  It  afterwards  belonged  principally  to  the 
Boweses  till  the  Sth  of  Bishop  Filkington,  when  it  was 
alienated  to  Anthony  Middleton.  Having  become  the 
property  of  the  Blakistons,  it  passed  from  Marmaduke 
Blakiston,  prebendary  of  the  cathedral,  in  the  7th  year 
of  Bishop  James,  to  the  family  of  Liddell  of  Ravens- 
worth.  Henry  Liddell,  Esq.,  (afterwards  the  third 
baronet  of  his  family)  resided  here  1676—1694,  and 
represented  the  city  of  Durham :  his  grandson,  Thomas 
Liddell,  only  brother  of  Henry  first  Lord  Ravens- 
worth,  was  of  Newton  Hall  1749 — 1772.  Li  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century,  Sir  Thomas  Henry  LiddeU, 
Bart.,  the  present  Lord  Ravensworth,  heir  and  grand- 
son to  the  aforesaid  Thomas  LiddeU,  sold  Newton 
Hall  to  the  late  William  Russell,  Esq.,  of  Brance- 
peth castle,  for  £90,000.  North  Waists,  three  closes 
conveyed  to  Lord  Ravensworth,  the  owner  of  Newton 


Hall ;  Henry  Lord  Ravensworth  also  purchased  Nctgs- 
fold  and  Entersteads  from  Richard  Rowe,  Gent,  of 
Plawsworth,  who   purchased  of   George  Surtees,   of 
Mainsforth,  Esq.,  before  1752. 

FranJdand — Frankland  Park  and  Wood  lie  beauti- 
fully on  the  Wear  below  Newton  :  Frankland  has 
always  been  retained  as  demesne  by  the  see  of  Durham, 
and  regular  "keepers  have  been  appointed  from  the  ear- 
liest period  of  the  records.  Frankland  Park  Colliery 
and  Brass-side  Colliery,  the  property  of  the  earl  of 
Durham,  lie  contiguous;  from  each  co}liery  rails  are 
laid  to  form  a  junction  with  the  Durham  and  Sunder- 
land Railway. 

Harbourhousey  or  Arhtmrhause,  anciently  Harebrae,  is 
an  estate  forming  the  extreme  boundary  of  the  chapel  of 
St.  Margaret.  The  landscape  on  entering  the  grounds 
from  the  old  road  across  the  moor  is  singularly  beau- 
tiful. To  the  north,  the  view  .commands  Lumley 
castle,  Chester,  and  numerous  villages  and  fi-eeholds, 
as. far  as  the  distant  range  of  the  north-western  hills. 
The  little  domestic  chapel  stands  a  few  yards  to  the 
east ;  the  piscina  still  remains  on  the  south  of  the  altar, 
and  a  few  old  lancet  lights  are  closed  up  in  the  south 
and  west  walls.  The  estate  anciently  belonged  to  the 
Kellaws,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Fossour,  subse- 
quently  changed  to  Forcer,  and  the  descendants  of  the 
family  held  it  until  the  decease  of  Basil  Forcer,  Esq., 
in  1782 ;  the  property  was  sold  by  Charles  Waterton, 
Esq.,  the  nearest  maternal  relative,  in  1806,  to  Mr. 
William  Donald,  of  Aspatria,  Cumberland,  whose  son, 
George  Donald,  sold  it  to  the  present  proprietor,  Thomas 
Fenwick,  Esq.,  banker,  Newcastle.  The  commodious 
and  weU  built  farm  house  is  occupied  by  Mr.  M.  T.  Clark. 

The  tithes  of  Framwellgate  have  been  commuted  for 
a  rent  charge  of  £359  15s.  4d.  (being  a  decrease  of  Id.) 
payable  to  the  dean  and  chapter,  £1  68.  9d.  to  the  pre- 
bendary of  the  fourth  canon  of  Durham,  and  £2  13s.  4d. 
to  the  prebendary  of  the  first  canon  of  Durham. 
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The  Boundary  of  the  Parish  of  Shincliffe  commences  at  the  bridge  over  the  river  Wear,  between  the  city  ot 
Durham  and  the  village  oi  Shincliffe,  from  which  it  ascends  the  river  southward  along  the  division  between  the 
township  of  Shincliffe  and  Houghalli  including  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  two  fields,  belonging  to  farms  in 
Shincliffe,  from  the  latter  of  which,  called  the  Island,  it  crosses  the  river  to  the  point  on  the  south  side,  where 
the  township  of  Shincliffe  joins  the  Chapelry  of  Croxdale,  from  which  it  passes  eastward  along  the  division,  be- 
tween Shincliffe  on  one  side  and  the  Butterby  and  Tursdale  estates  on  the  other,  till  arriving  at  the  road  from 
Durham  to  Sedgefield,  it  crosses  that  road  and  proceeds  eastward,  and  then  northward  along  the  division  between 
Shincliffe  and  Whitwell  House  farms,  till  arriving  at  the  junction  of  two  small  rivulets,  it  ascends  the  latter  in  an 
eastern  direction  by  the  same  division  to  where  Whitwell  House  lands  meet  those  of  Sherbum  Hospital ;  then 
going  on  to  the  road  from  Durham  to  Hartlepool,  it  turns  northward,  and  passing  the  premises  of  Michael 
Wheadey  on  the  north  east  side,  it  descends  to  the  river  Fitting,  which  it  follows  westward  to  the  commencement 
of  the  boundary  between  the  parishes  of  St.  Oswald's  and  Sherbum,  along  which  it  ascends  northward  to  the 
junction  of  these  two  parishes  with  St  Giles,  from  hence  it  proceeds  along  the  division  between  Old  Durham  and 
Saint  Giles  Moor,  and  descends  to  the  river  Wear  at  the  north  extremity  of  Old  Durham  estate,  and  thence 
follows  the  river  southward  to  the  bridge  of  Shincliffe  from  whence  it  commenced ;  and,  for  ecclesiastical  pur- 
poses. Old  Durham  is  annexed  to  this  parish. 


In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment, the  58th  Geo.  III.,  chap.  45,  Shincliffe  and  Old 
Durham  were  constituted  a  separate  parish;  and  the 
boundary,  as  set  forth  above,  was  confirmed  by  an  Order 
in  Council,  dated  July  IS,  1831,  and  announced  in  the 
London  Gazette  on  the  2nd  of  August. 

Shincliffe,  a  considerable  village,  lies  on  the  south  of 
the  Wear,  one  nule  and  a  half  from  the  city  of  Durham, 
sheltered  on  three  sides  by  the  rising  grounds  which 
skirt  the  river  valley,  and  open  only  on  the  south-west 
to  the  rich  level  grounds  on  the  Wear.  Shincliffe  was 
granted  by  Bishop  Carilepho  to  the  convent,  and  the 
greater  portion  of  the  property  is  still  held  under  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  Durham. 

Shincliffe  Hally  with  about  forty-three  acres  of  land, 
is  the  property  and  residence  of  Capt.  Prince,  B.  N. ; 
Shincliffe-grangey  on  the  height  of  the  bank  above  the 
village,  was  built  by  C.  Hopper,  Esq.  It  became  after- 
wards the  property  of  Mr.  Wolfe,  and,  together  with 
the  farm  belonging  to  it,  was  sold  by  Mrs.  Wolfe  to 
the  proprietors  of  Shincliffe  colliery.  The  Hoppers, 
who  resided  here  for  several  descents,  have  ceased  to 
be  connected  with  the  parish;  and  the  Millers,  de- 
scended from  the  Inglebys,  are  at  present  the  oldest 
leaseholders. 

In  the  village  of  Shincliffe  there  is  a  parochial  school. 


erected  in  1841,  with  a  master's  house  attached;  there 
is  also  a  girl's  school,  but  the  school-room  is  rented. 
There  are  eight  public  houses  and  a  common  brewery, 
within  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  Shincliffe-bridge 
on  the  Sedgefield  road.  The  Durham  and  Sunderland 
Railway,  which  proceeds  to  Houghall  and  Croxdale 
collieries,  has  a  station  near  the  village.  There  are 
two  collieries  within  the  parish,  one  at  Shincliffe  the 
other  at  Old  Durham. 

THE  CHURCH. 

Previous  to  1826,  there  was  no  place  of  public  wor- 
ship in  this  parish.  A  tithe-bam  and  tithe-garth,  situate 
at  the  north  of  the  village,  was  then  fitted  up  for  the 
purposes  of  a  chapel,  and  consecrated  Sept.  23,  1826, 
by  the  bishop  of  Durham.  A  portion  of  the  interior 
only  was  pewed ;  the  remainder  fitted  up  with  benches, 
and  afforded  sittings  for  one  hundred  and  fifty-three 
persons.  The  chapel  thus  economically  erected,  was 
eventually  found  to  be  damp  and  extremly  inconve- 
nient Instead  therefore  of  attempting  its  improve- 
ment, an  entire  new  edifice  was  erected  and  opened 
for  the  first  time  for  divine  service  on  Sunday  the  9th 
March,  1851. 

The  present  church,  which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary, 
was  consecrated  by  the  venerable  bishop  on  Tuesday 
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the  5tli  of  August^  1851.  It  is  an  unassuming 
though  neat  and  commodious  structure^  in  the  early 
English  style,  from  designs  by  Mr.  Geo.  Pickering, 
clerk  of  the  works  to  the  dean  and  chapter.  It 
consists  of  a  nave,  north  aisle,  and  chancel,  with  a 
tower  at  the.  west  end.  The  pews  are  all  open,  one  half 
at  least  are  free  sittings.  A  handsome  pulpit,  baptismal 
font,  reading  desk,  and  eight  beautifrd  memorial  win- 
dows all  of  which  are  by  Howe,  of  London,  adorn  the 
interior.  Three  of  the  windows  are  the  gift  of  Miss 
Anne  Miller,  two  have  been  offered  by  the  Rev.  I.  Todd 
and  Mrs.  Todd,  two  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brack,  of  Shin- 
cliffe,  and  the  eighth  was  inserted  at  the  east  end  of  the 
north  aisle,  as  a  tribute  of  respect  from  several  of  his 
friends  and  neighbours  in  memory  of  Mr.  William 
Thomas  Ward,  who,  as  church  warden,  had  been  very 
active  in  promoting  the  erection  of  the  church,  and  died 
on  the  2d  of  May,  before  it  was  consecrated.  The  sub- 
jects of  the  memorial  windows  are  the  Baptism,  Cruci- 
fixion, and  Ascension  of  our  Lord,  in  the  three  east 
lights ;  the  Presentation  of  Christ  in  the  Temple,  and  the 
Return  out  of  Egypt,  in  the  south  aisle  of  the  chancel ; 
the  two  in  the  nave  represent  Christ  blessing  little 
children  and  Mary  sitting  at  the  feet  of  Jesus ;  and  the 
one  at  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle  represents  Moses 
with  the  Tables  of  the  Law,  and  Christ  bearing  the 
Cross.  The  dean  and  chapter  have  given  £50  towards 
the  erection  of  a  spire,  in  addition  to  £300  previously 
contributed  to  the  church;  and  various  sums  from 
private  individuals  have  been  promised  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  peal  of  bells. 

From  the  account  of  the  small  tithes  paid  in  1728, 
Shincliffe  appears  to  contain  twelve  farms,  and  the  free- 
hold with  the  mill  and  the  wood.  They  were  at  that 
time  partly  sub-divided,  and  are  now  more  so.  Each 
farm  then  paid  6s.  8d,  or  a  portion  of  that  sum  in  lieu 
of  small  tithes. 

Since  the  avoidance  of  St.  Oswald  in  1848,  Shincliffe 
has  become  a  vicarage.  It  is  in  the  deanery  of  Chester, 
and  in  the  gift  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Durham. 
The  original  endowment  was  £5  a  year,  augmented 
with  a  money  payment  in  lieu  of  the  small  tithes  of  the 
parish ;  and  to  which  other  additions  have  since  been 
made  through  the  kindness  of  the  patrons.  Since  the 
death  of  Dr.  Wellesley,  the  tithes  of  the  parish,  which 
were  previously  assigned  to  the  prebend  of  the  fifth 
stall,  have  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners  for  England,  and  tliey  are  now 
prepared  to  make  an  exchange  of  the  rent  charge  in 
Ueu  of  tithe  for  the  two  farms  with  which  the  living  of 


Shincliffe  had  been  augmented.  The  first  and  present 
vicar,  is  the  Rev.  Isaac  Todd,  nominated  by  the  ricar 
of  St.  Oswald,  and  licensed  the  3rd  Nov.  1826.  The 
vicarage  is  a  neat  and  pleasantly  situated  house,  built 
near  the  church,  on  the  south  side. 

Shincliffe-Bridge. — Shindiffe-bridge  crosses  the 
Wear  about  one  mile  to  the  south-east  of  Durham,  on 
the  Stockton-road.  The  old  bridge  having  been  con- 
demned by  the  county  surveyor  as  being  too  narrow  and 
out  of  repair,  the  present  structure  was  in  consequence 
commenced  in  June  1824,  and  rendered  passable  in 
Sept.  1826.  It  consists  of  two  flat  elliptic  arches,  of 
sixty  feet  span  each,  and  a  bank  or  causeway  arch  at 
the  Shincliffe  end  twenty  feet  in  width.  The  road  at 
each  end  beyond  the  bridge  has  been  diverted  a  little 
eastward,  to  suit  the  line  of  the  bridge ;  and  the  yery 
circuitous  road  which  led  from  the  old  bridge  to  the 
village  has  been  exchanged  for  a  nearly  direct  ap- 
proach. The  cost  to  the  county  for  this  undertaking, 
was  £7,066  Ts.  6d. 


OLD  DURHAM. 

A  ford  formerly  crossed  the  river  to  Old  Durham, 
but  it  is  now  impassable.  Cade,  it  appears,  con- 
sidered Old  Durham  to  have  been  a  Roman  station, 
and  others  have  concluded,  from  the  name,  that  there 
was  a  town  here  previous  to  the  erection,  of  the  pie- 
sent  city.  A  little  verging  to  the  west  of  Old  Dur- 
ham house,  is  a  level  plot  of  ground,  immediately  oppo- 
site to  Maiden  Castle  scar,  and  separated  from  it  only 
by  the  course  of  the  river,  on  which  Cade  has,  says 
Surtees,  with  great  appearance  of  probability,  fixed  the 
site  of  a  Roman  camp.  The  position  is  guarded  by  die 
Wear  on  the  north,  and  on  the  south  and  west  the 
Sherbum  beck  answers  the  purpose  of  a  fosse.  On  die 
only  dry  side,  nearest  to  Old  Durham,  vestiges  of 
trenches  and  earthen  ramparts  may  stiU  be  traced.  In- 
duced by  the  easy  command  of  water,  and  by  the  rich 
surrounding  pasturage,  it  may  be  easily  conceived  that 
the  Romans  should  fix  their  camp  on  this  green  semi- 
isle  ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  would  scarcely  neglect 
to  secure  the  vantage  ground  of  the  high  and  threatening 
opposite  cliff,  and  Maiden  Castle  would  bristle  thick 
with  lines  of  defence.  This  would  have  been  all  pro- 
I  bable,  had  merely  a  guarded  ford  existed  across  the 
river;  but  very  recent  discoveries  have  proved,  that 
one  of  the  most  doubtful  of  Cade's  assertions  was  not 
hazarded  without  authority.  During  a  late  dry 
summer  the  wooden  piers  of  a  bridge  over  the  Wear, 
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leading  exactly  to  the  station  at  Old  Durham^  were  not 
only  visible,  but  those  very  piers  were  taken  up,  con- 
sisting of  long  trunks  of  trees,  squared  and  bored,  and 
mortised  together  so  as  to  form  a  strong  foundation  for 
each  side  of  the  river.  At  the  same  time,  from  the 
state  of  the  river^  the  piers  of  a  bridge  of  solid  ma* 
sonry  were  discovered  on  the  north  side  of  the  Wear 
below  Kepier  Hospital,  confirming,  it  should  seem,  the 
old  tradition,  that  a  great  road  passed  this  way  across  the 
race-ground,  and  so  by  Kepier  northwards,  apart  from 
the  later  track  of  Elvet  and  Framwellgate  bridges,'  which 
were  only  established  when  the  convenience  of  the  Nor- 
man castle  or  the  New  Borough  of  Elvet  demanded  them. 
Of  these  bridges  of  Old  Durham  and  Kepier,  the 
earliest  monkish  historians  do  not  appear  to  have  taken 
the  slightest  notice ;  their  origin,  therefore,  may  fairly 
be  referred  to  a  remoter  period — ^to  the  distant  era,  in 
all  probability,  of  the  Roman  dominion  in  Britain. 

The  property  of  Old  Durham  anciently  belonged  to 
the  Booths,  and  afterwards  to  the  Cockbumes,  lords  of 
Ormstrong,  from  whom  it  passed  to  the  Heaths.     The 

*  The  dean  and  chapter  of  Durham  hare  endowed  the  parifih  of 
Shindiffe  with  a  portion  of  Bum  Hall  tithes  and  a  piece  of  land  at 
Shincliffe,  annual  Talue,  £129 ;  Howlanda  Fields  farm«  with  field  and 
farm  offices  in  the  Hallgarth,  £60 ;  total  annual  value,  £189 ;  fee- 
simple,  £6,670.  In  NoTember,  1852,  the  Bishop  of  Durham  added  to 
his  former  subscription  a  donation  of  £25  towards  making  up  the  de- 
ficiency in  thQ  funds  for  building  the  church. 

t  Before  quitting  this  parish,  it  may  be  proper  to  state  that  the 
dramatic  muse,  in  her  sportive  mood,  has  not  overlooked  the  quiet 
village  of  Shincliffe.  A  Durham  play-bill,  printed  in  Sadler  Street, 
announces  that  on  Monday,  the  9th  of  April,  1787,  (Mr.  Cawdell  ma- 


]  third  John  Heath,  who  died  at  Old  Durham  in  1665, 
left  an  only  daughter,  who  married  John  Tempest,  son 
and  heir  of  Sir  Thomas  Tempest,  attorney-general  of 
Ireland.  Their  son.  Colonel  William  Tempest,  and 
their  grandson,  John  Tempest,  resided  here;  "but 
their  descendants  abandoned  Old  Durham  house,  with 
its  stately  terraces  and  hanging  gardens,  all  its  green 
sloping  hills  and  dales,  and  lovely  yiews  of  wood  and 
water,  castle  and' cathedral,  for  Sherbum  and  Winyard." 
Old  Durham  is  vested  in  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry, 
by  his  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  the  Tempests.  The 
mansion  is  quite  dismantled.  In  1849  an  extensive  col- 
liery was  sunk  on  the  estate.  Old  Durham  Gardens 
with  a  public-house  adjoining,  are  much  resorted  to  in 
summer. 

Old  Durham  is  within  the  Barony  of  Elvet,  but  for 
ecclesiastical  purposes  it  was  separated  from  the  parish  of 
St.  Oswald  and  annexed  to  the  parish  of  ShinclifFe.*  It 
pays  church  rates  to  Shincliffe,  poor  rates  and  county 
rates  to  the  parish  of  St.  Oswald,  and  queen's  taxes  to 
the  parish  of  St.  Giles.f 

nager,)  will  be  presented  the  tragedy  of  *'  The  Earl  of  Essex,  or  the 
Unhappy  Favourite ;"  O'Keefe's  farce  of  "  The  Beggar  on  Horseback, 
or  the  Clown's  Disaster ;  and  '*  after  the  farce  (for  this  night  only) 
will  be  performed  a  new  musical  piece  called  Thb  Shincliffe  Wed- 
Diiro,  OR  Joan  of  Auckland.  Jerry  Snip  (the  Sedgefield  Taylor), 
Mr  Collin,  in  which  Character  he  will  sing  a  Crying  Song.  Tom  (the 
Durham  Tinker),  Mr  Cooper.  Corporal  Bloody  Bones  (of  Houghton), 
Mr  Johnston.  Jack  Marlinspike  (a  Sunderland  Sailor),  Mr  Tannett, 
who  will  sing  a  new  Sea  Song  in  Character.  Joan  ef  Auckland,  Miss 
Yalois.  The  whole  to  conclude  with  a  Grand  Chorus."  The  origin 
and  merits  of  this  hrochure  are  now  unknown. 


CONSOLIDATED  CHAPELEY  DISTRICT  OF  CROXDALE. 


The  Boundaries  of  the  Consolidated  Chapelry  District  of  Croxdale  consist  of  the  townships  of  Sunderland 
Bridge,  and  a  small  adjoining  portion  of  the  township  of  Elvet,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Oswald,  Durham,  and  of 
the  township  of  Hett,  with  a  small  detached  part  of  the  township  of  Ferryhill,  in  the  parish  of  Merrington,  and  is 
bounded  on  the  west  and  north-west  by  the  parish  of  Branccpoth ;  on  the  north  by  following  the  present  course 
of  the  river  Wear,  which  divides  the  township  of  Sunderland  Bridge  and  the  above  mentioned  small  portion  of 
the  township  of  Elvet  from  the  remainder  of  the  parish  of  St.  Oswald,  as  far  as  the  parish  of  Shincliffe;  on  the 
north-east  and  partly  east  by  the  said  parish  of  Shincliffe ;  on  the  south-east  and  east  by  the  parishes  of  Kelloe 
and  Bishop-Middleham ;  and  on  the  south  by  the  road  which  divides  the  townships  of  Hett  and  Ferryhill,  in  the 
said  parish  of  Merrington. 


The  Order  in  Council  for  assigning  the  consolidated 
district  to  the  chapel  at  Croxdale,  is  dated  June?  10, 
1843.  and  appeared  in  the  London  Gazette  of  the  5th 
of  September  of  that  year. 


VOL.  I. 


Croxdale,  Butterby,  and  Southern  Closes  are  in  the 
constabulary  of  Shincliffe,  where  they  pay  queen's  taxes 
and  county  rates,  but  join  with  Sunderland  Bridge  in 
payment  of  poor  and  church  rates, 
c  5 
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CROXDALE. 

This  manor  was  mentioned  in  a  grant  by  Bishop  Beck 
to  Walter  de  Robiry,  in  1299.  It  was  afterwards  held 
by  John  de  Denum,  and  granted  by  him  for  life  to 
Richard  de  Routhbury,  by  the  service  of  a  rose  at  the 
feast  of  St.  John  the  Baptist;  and  it  subsequently 
belonged  successively  to  Robert  de  Whalton  and  Robert 
de  Tirwhit.  Prior  to  the  year  1474,  it  became,  by  mar- 
riage, the  property  of  the  Salvins,  a  Norman  family, 
who  came  in  at  the  Conquest;  and  it  has  ever  since 
continued  in  their  possession.*  Gerard  Salvin,  Esq.,  is 
the  present  representative  of  this  ancient  family,  which 
has  descended  in  a  direct  line  for  four  centuries. 

Crozdale  Hall^  the  seat  of  Gerard  Salvin,  Esq.,  is  a 
spacious  mansion,  occupying  an  elevated  situation  near 
the  banks  of  the  Wear,  about  3  miles  south  of  Durham, 
and  commanding  a  rich  prospect  towards  the  south-west. 
The  pleasure-grounds,  with  the  adjacent  woods  and 
plantations,  are  laid  out  with  great  taste.  Round  their 
western  extremity  flows  a  small  rivulet,  the  channel  of 
which  is  a  romantic  dell,  so  deep  and  narrow  that  the 
sun's  rays  are  excluded  nearly  throughout  the  year  ; 
and  this  circumstance,  in  ancient  times,  gave  rise  to  the 
idea  that  it  was  the  abode  of  evil  spirits,  which  probably 
gained  credit  from  its  being  the  resort  of  robbers  and 
other  lawless  persons.  To  banish  the  infernal  inhabi- 
tants a  cross  was  erected;  and  Croxdale  became  the 
name  of  the  adjacent  lands.  Several  pleasing  view% 
may  be  obtained  from  Croxdale  Scar,  a  neighbouring 
cliff. 

THE  CHURCH. 

Previous  to  its  consolidation,  Croxdale,  with  Butterby 
and  Sunderland-by-the-Bridge,  was  a  chapel  of  ease  to 
the  church  of  St.  Oswald,  in  Durham.  The  ancient 
chapel,  which  is  situated  near  Croxdale  Hall,  and  at 
some  distance  from  the  villages  of  Sunderland-by-the- 
Bridje  and  Hett,  is  a  humble,  primitive  looking  build- 
ing,  consisting  of  a  low  nave  and  chancel,  divided  by  a 
heavy  circular  arch.  The  west  window  has  three  lights, 
with  some  tracery  under  a  pointed  arch ;  a  few  lancet 
lights,  mixed  with  modern  windows,  are  thinly  scattered 
about  the  nave.  In  the  church-yard  is  the  pedestal 
and  a  portion  of  the  shaft  of  an  ancient  cross.     Neither 
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•  Gerard  SalTin,  of  Croxdale,  Esq.,  had  a  general  pardon  (still  in 
the  possession  of  his  descendant)  in  1570,  though  his  name  is  not 
mentioned  in  any  of  the  transactions  of  the  preyious  rebellion. 
Surtees  conjectures  that  this  precaution  was  rendered  necessary  from 
his  being  son-in-law  to  old  Norton. — During  the  civil  wars,  Francis 


the  chapel  nor  its  garth  have  ever  been  used  as  a  place 
of  sepulture. 

The  chapel  being  in  a  somewhat  dilapidated  state, 
and  too  small  for  the  increased  population,  affording 
accommodation  for  only  96  persons,  including  but  S6 
free  seats,  it  was  determined  to  build  a  new  church, 
on  an  enlarged  scale,  and  in  a  more  convenient  situa- 
tion, at  the  western  extremity  of  the  village  of  Sunder- 
'  land-Bridge.  This  was  finally  effected  by  an  exchange 
of  land  between  Gerard  Salvin,  Esq.,  and  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  Durham,  who  are  the  patrons  of  the 
benefice,  during  the  years  1845  and  1846.  At  the 
same  time,  a  residence  near  the  church  was  built  for 
the  incumbent.  In  aid  of  the  erection  of  the  church, 
a  grant  of  £50  was  obtained  from  "  the  Incorporated 
Society  for  promoting  the  Enlargement,  Building, 
and  Repairing  of  Churches  and  Chapels,"  and  also  a 
grant  of  £50  from  "the  Durham  Diocesan  Church 
Building  Society."  It  is  a  handsome  structure  in  the 
Norman  style  of  architecture,  consisting  of  a  nave, 
chancel,  and  western  tower.  The  circular  pillars  and 
zigzag  mouldings  of  the  arches  are  designed  with  much 
taste.  The  church  is  capable  of  accommodating  182 
persons :  the  number  of  free  sittings  is  140,  and  the 
remaining  42  are  appropriated. 

Croxdale,  perpetual  curacy,  a  peculiar  belonging  to 
the  dean  and  chapter  of  Durham.  Not  in  charge  nor 
certified,  consequently  pays  no  first-fruits  or  tenths,  but 
only  2s.  6d.  episc.  proc.  Dedicated  to  St.  Bartho- 
lomew. 

CuHATBS.— John,  1176  ;  Thomas  WiUiamson,  1529  ;  William 
Blunt,  1530  ;  Nicholas  Bumehoppe  occ.  Februaiy  6,  1564 ;  Francis 
Brackenburye,  cL,  1570 ;  George  Barker,  1604 ;  Nicholas  Walton, 
A.M.,  November  12,  1616;  J.  Green,  July  2, 1639  ;  Richard  Hobertb, 
A.  M.,  October  24,  1667  ;  John  Milner,  A.  B.,  April  15,  1675  ;  Ko- 
bert  Thompson,  A.  M.,  November  1,  1681 ;  John  Smith,  A.  M.,  No> 
vember  4,  1682  ;  John  Lisle,  A.  M.,  July  21,  1684  ;  Abraham  Yapp, 
A.B.,  February  16,  1694;  Francis  Woodmas,  A.M.,  November  16, 
1695;  Robert  Leeke,  A.M.,  January  28,  1696;  Thomas  Sherman, 
A.  B.,  October  29,  1700  ;  Robert  Leeke  again ;  John  Powell,  A.  M., 
November  27,  1703  ;  John  Waring,  A.  M.,  May  31,  1714;  John  Par- 
kinson, A.  M.,  March  15,  1715;  held  by  sequestration;  Kichaid 
Dunn,  A.  M.,  August  31,  1723  ;  John  Delaval,  A.  M.,  December  IR. 
1725 ;  Edward  Gregory,  A.  B.,  1731 ;  John  Branfoot,  A.  M.,  I)<  - 
cember  1,  1732 ;  Robert  Davison,  A.  M.,  October  19,  1742 ;  Thomas 
Hayes,  A.  M.,  November  27,  1759 ;  Jonathan  Branfoot,  A.  B.,  July 
29, 1761 ;  John  Wheeler,  A.  B..  July  26,  1765 ;  Samuel  Viner,  A.  M.. 
November  20,  1783;  Sam\iel  Gamlen,  A.  M.,  July  20,  1815;  Tho- 
mas Williamson  PeQe,  A.  M.,  September  28,  1886 ;  Henry  Chaytor, 
A.M.,  July  20,  1841. 

Salvin,  brother  to  Gerasd  Salvin,  of  Croxdale,  Esq.,  and  a  colonel  in 
Sir  Richard  Tempest's  regiment  of  horse,  fell  at  Marston  Moor  ;  and 
Gerard  Salvin,  Esq.,  son  of  the  above  Gerard,  was  slain  at  Northaller> 
ton  in  1644.  Bryan  Salvin,  of  Croxdale,  Esq.,  compounded  for  his 
estates,  £3, 68.  8d.     (See  page  154.) 
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Registers. — Book  No.  1  contains  registers  of  bap- 
tisms from  1696  to  1812,  and  marriages  from  1732  to 
1753.  No.  2  contains  marriages  from  1754  to  1812. 
There  is  no  register  of  burials. 

The  dean  and  chapter  have  endowed  the  chapelry  of 
Croxdale  with  a  portion  of  Bum  Hall  tithes,  annual 
value,  £80 ;  fee-simple,  £2,400 ;  grant  towards  build- 
ing and  parsonage,  £100;  tithes  of  Hall,  annual  value, 
£114  5s. ;  fee-simple,  £3,427  10s.  At  the  confirmation 
of  1853,  Croxdale  was  included  in  the  Durham  district. 

CATHOLIC  CHAPEL. 

A  Catholic  chapel,  attached  to  Croxdale  Hall,  was 
erected  by  the  grandfather  of  the  present  proprietor, 
for  the  use  of  persons  of  that  religion  in  the  district, 
and  finished  and  beautified  in  a  superior  style  of 
architecture  by  hie  successors.  The  number  of  com- 
municants is  considerable.  Onf  the  completion  of  the 
exchange  with  the  dean  and  chapter  above  noticed,  the 
old  chapel  became  the  property  of  Gerard  Salvin,  Esq. ; 
since  which  time,  the  ceremonies  considered  requisite 
for  its  adaptation  to  the  rites  of  the  Catholic  religion 
have  been  performed. 

BUTTERBY. 

This  ancient  manor,  the  name  of  which  is  a  corruption 
of  Beautrovey  descriptive  of  its  beauty,  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  a  sequestered  peninsula  formed  by  the 
Wear,  about  2  miles  south  of  Durham.  It  was,  soon 
after  the  Conquest,  in  the  possession  of  a  Norman 
family,  named  D'Audre.  Previous  to  the  year  1240, 
the  estate  passed  by  marriage  to  the  Lumleys,  in  which 
family  it  continued  till  1566,  when  it  was  purchased  by 
Christopher  Chaytor,  Esq.,  ancestor  of  the  Chaytors  of 
Croft,    "VVitton   Castle,    and  Durham.      In  the  list  of 

*  The  second  daught^  of  Humphrey,  manied  WDIiam  Hutchin- 
80U,  of  Durham,  Gent.,  and  became  mother  of  WiUiam  Hutchinson, 
of  Barnard  Castle,  the  historian  of  Durham.  (See  page  10.)  Tho- 
mas, fifth  son  of  Humphrey  Doubleday,  was  the  father  of  George 
Doubleday,  of  Queen  Square,  Newcastle,  merchant.  Thomas,  son  of 
the  latter,  is  weU  known  in  the  political  world  as  a  staunch  and  con- 
sistent advocate  of  a  radical  parliamentary  reform,  long  prior  to  the 
introduction  of  Earl  Grey's  measure.  Amongst  literary  men,  Mr.  Dou- 
bleday has  also  earned  a  high  reputation ;  and  his  work  on  the  "True 
Law  of  Population"  received  the  sanction  of  the  French  Institute. 
He  is  also  author  of  a  "  Financial,  Monetary,  and  Statistical  History 
of  England,  firom  the  Revolution  of  1688  to  the  present  Time;" 
**  Remarks  on  the  Currency  Question;"  "Mundane  Moral  Govern- 
ment ;"  the  tragedies  of  "  Babington,"  "  Caius  Marius,"  "  Diode- 
sian/'  and  "  The  Italian  Wife ;"  and  several  fugitive  literary  and 


persons  who  compounded  for  their  estates^  the  name  of 
Thomas  Svinburne,  of  Butterby,  Gent.,  occurs  (see 
page  164).  Under  the  authority  of  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment, passed  in  1696,  Butterby  was  sold  by  the  trus- 
tees of  Sir  William  Chajrtor  to  Thomas,  John,  and 
Humphrey  Doubleday,*  (sometime  of  Jarrow,)  in  the 
latter  of  whom  it  became  subsequently  vested.  It 
was  afterwards  purchased  by  the  family  of  Ward,  of 
Sedgefield  (one  moiety  of  the  salt-springs  and  mines  of 
salt  being  reserved  to  John  Doubleday  and  his  heirs) ; 
and,  during  the  present  century,  it  has  become  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Salvins  of  Croxdale,  with  the  exception  of 
the  mines  just  named,  the  right  to  which  is  vested  in 
Mr.  Thomas  Doubleday,  of  Newcastle. 

The  retired  beauty  of  the  situation  cannot  be  sur- 
passed in  any  part  of  the  county.  The  site  of  the 
manor  house  is  surrounded  by  a  moat ;  and  the  gate- 
house, which  is  approached  through  a  vista  of  fine  old 
trees,  still  remains;  but  the  water  has  been  drained 
from  the  moat,  leaving  a  wet  ditch  overgrown  with 
rank  vegetation.  Hutchinson  mentions  a  stone  trough, 
containing  a  coat  of  mail  and  other  armour,  which 
was  discovered  many  years  ago  in  cleaning  the  moat. 
A  tradition  exists  that  an  hospital,  with  a  chapel,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Leonard,  stood  in  an  adjoining  field,  where 
many  stone  coffins  and  holy  water  vessels  have  been 
dug  up.t  There  is  a  paper  mill  at  Butterby,  belonging 
to  Gerard  Salvin,  Esq.,  and  carried  on  by  Mr.  James 
Cook.  High  Butterby  is  a  farm  situated  north-north- 
east from  Sunderland  Bridge. 

At  Butterby,  a  strong  salt-spring  flowed  from  the 
fissure  of  a  rock  in  the  Wear,  about  40  feet  from  the 
shore,  producing  in  summer,  when  not  diluted  by  the 
overflowing  water  of  the  river,  about  twice  the  quantity 
of  salt  obtained  from  sea  water.  J  In  a  cleft  in  the  rock, 
nearly  opposite,  a  sulphureous  spiing  and  one  of  fresh 
water  were  discovered,  some  years  ago,  by  some  work- 


political  essays  and  poems ;  to  which  may  be  added,  **  Hymnaium 
Anglicanum/'  a  metrical  translation  of  the  mediseval  Latin  hymns 
from  the  Salisbtiry  Breviary-^and  the  Coquetdale  Songs,  published 
anonymously. 

t  Perhaps  this  chapel  may  be  identified  with  that  for  which  a 
license  was  granted  by  Ralph  Kermech*  prior  of  Durham,  to  Koger 
d' Audre,  one  of  the  Norman  proprietors  of  Butterby.  The  total  dis- 
appearance of  aU  remains  of  this  edifice  has  given  rise  to  a  Durham 
proverb,  as  it  is  usual  to  say  of  those  who  have  not  been  at  church  at 
all,  that  they  have  attended  tervice  at  Butterby, 

t  "  At  the  little  village  of  Butterby,  when  the  river  sinks  in  summer 
time,  a  reddish  salt  water  springs  out  of  these  stones,  which»  by  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  so  whitens  and  concretes,  that  the  people  hereabouts 
make  their  salt  of  iu**— ^Camden**  Britannia^ 
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men  boring  for  coal.  In  consequence  of  the  favourable 
analysis  of  the  sulphureous  water  by  Dr.  Clanny,  of 
Sunderland,  Butterby  was  much  frequented  by  inva- 
lids ;  but  owing  to  the  opening  out  of  the  collieries  in 
the  neighbourhood,  these  springs  have  now  totally 
disappeared. 

SUNDERLAND-BY-THE-BRIDGE. 

The  village  of  Sunderland  Bridge  is  pleasantly  situ- 
ated on  the  ridge  of  a  steep  hill,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Wear,  and  between  that  river  and  Croxdale  water,  ra- 
ther more  than  three  miles  south-by- west  from  Durham. 
It  contains  two  public  houses,  three  farm  buildings,  a 
smith's  shop,  and  some  other  tradesmen.  A  commo- 
dious school-room  has  been  erected  on  the  south  side  of 
the  church-yard,  and  is  well  attended;  and  there  is 
another  school  in  the  village.  The  present  incumbent 
and  his  lady  have  bestowed  considerable  care  and  atten- 
tion on  a  Sunday-school  conducted  under  their  auspices ; 
and  a  branch  of  the  Durham  Church  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation has  been  for  some  time  established.  A  large 
and  pleasant  mansion,  with  an  excellent  garden  and 
orchard,  a  little  to  the  east  of  Sunderland  Bridge,  is 
the  residence  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Smith,  minister  of 
the  Catholic  chapel  at  Croxdale.  High  Croxdale  and 
Woodhouse  are  farms  in  this  township. 

♦  Rrv.  Hugh  Salvin.— The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  pariah 
register  at  Croxdale,  signed  and  certified  by  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Temple, 
sub-curate,  and  a  member  of  the  family  of  the  late  Simon  Temple, 
Esq.,  formerly  of  Jairow :— "  June  6,  1773,  Oeofiry  and  Hugh,  sons  of 
Anthony  Salyin,  Esq.,  twins,  wert  privately  baptised."  Geoflfry 
became  a  captain  in  the  army ;  and  Hugh,  being  intended  for  the 
medical  profession,  was  placed  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.B.  in  the  year  1796.  Owing,  however, 
to  an  extreme  sensitiveness,  which  he  felt  would  prove  an  effectual 
hindrance  to  the  proper  discharge  of  his  professional  duties,  he  aban- 
doned medicine ;  and,  tvming  his  mind  to  divinity,  he  subsequently 
entered  into  holy  orders.  During  the  early  part  of  his  life,  he  was 
engaged  in  tuition,  for  which  he  was  eminently  qualified,  both  by  his 
extensive  learning  and  knowledge  of  the  world.  He  was  not  only  an 
excellent  Oriental  scholar,  but  was  familiar  with  most  of  the  modem 
languages  of  Europe.  About  the  year  1808,  he  succeeded  the  Rev. 
John  Hodgson  (the  late  lamented  historian  of  Northumberland)  in 
the  curacy  of  Gateshead,  and  continued  to  act  in  that  capacity  under 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Philpotts  and  the  Rev.  John  Collinson  (successive 
rectors)  for  many  years,  making  himself  generally  acceptable  to  the 
parishioners  by  the  amiability  of  his  disposition  and  the  agreeableness 
of  his  manners.  His  thanksgiving  sermon,  on  the  overthrow  of  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte,  preached  in  1814,  was  printed.  In  1824,  ht  was 
appointed  chaplam  to  H.  M.  S.  Cambridge,  Captain  Haling,  which 
vessel  was  stationed  off  the  coasts  of  Peru  and  Chili  during  the  event- 
ful struggle  between  Spain  and  her  South  American  colonies.  Here 
his  talents  as  a  linguist  were  of  great  use,  in  the  necessary  conmiuni« 
cations  between  the  officers  of  the  ship  and  the  Spanish  authorities. 


The  skirmish  between  the  English  and  Douglas  ended 
near  this  village  on  the  morning  of  the  day  of  the 
battle  at  Neville's  Cross.  Douglaft,  who  had  been 
foraging  at  Ferry-on-the-Hill,  fell  in  with  the  main 
force  of  the  advancing  English,  and  fled  fighting  and 
retreating  till  he  lost  five  hundred  of  his  best  men  near 
this  place. 

The  manor  of  Sunderland,  or  Sunderland-by-tlie- 
Brieve,  belonged  to  William  de  Kilkenny  in  1321,  and 
a  moiety  of  it  afterwards  passed  to  the  Nevilles,  and 
from  thence  to  the  Hotouns.  The  Salvins  of  Sunder- 
land Bridge  are  descended  from  Anthony,  eighth  son 
of  Gerard  Salvin,  of  Croxdale,  who  died  1668.  He  \ 
intermarried  with  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Simon  Peacock, 
of  Bumhall,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Jama. 
Anthony,*  grandson  of  James,  was  a  major-general  in 
the  army,  and  sold  the  property  to  William  Hiomas 
Salvin,  Esq.,  of  Croxdale,  father  of  Gerard  Salvin,  Esq. 

The  Bridge. — Sunderland-bridge  crosses  tbe  Wear 
on  the  great  north  road,  and  consists  of  four  handsome 
arches.  Half  a  mile  nearer  Durham  a  bridge  of  one 
arch  is  thrown  over  the  Browney,  a  wild  w^tem  water, 
which  meets  the  Wear  a  bow-shot  below  the  bridge. 
The  extreme  point  of  the  Brandon  estate  forms  a 
lingula  of  green  level  land  betwixt  the  two  water?. 
The  antiquity  of  the   earliest  bridge  on   this  spot  i$ 

After  his  return  to  England,  he  printed,  at  Newcastle,  in  1829,  his 
Tery  intelligent  and  interesting  "  Journal  written  on  board  H.  M.  S. 
Cambridge,  from  Jan.  1824  to  May  1827."  On  a  subsequent  Toyi$«. 
in  H.  M.  S.  Isis,  Mr.  SalTin  kept  a  journal  of  his  obserrations  on  the 
shores  of  Italy  and  Greece,  but  which  was  neTer  printed.  In  1839, 
he  humanely  Tolunteered  to  attend  Ehlert,  a  Prussian  conyict  m 
Durham  gaol,  condemned  to  death  for  the  murdsr  of  his  captain  is 
Sunderland  harbour.  In  1840,  he  was  married  at  Gateshead,  to 
Julia- AUce,  eldest  surriving  daughter  of  the  late  Anthony  Surteci. 
Esq.,  of  Hamsterley  Hall.  In  1841,  the  Govemors  of  GreeDwich 
Hospital  presented  Mr.  Salvin  with  the  Ticarage  of  Alston,  in  the 
county  of  Cumberland,  but  in  the  diocese  of  Durham.  Althou^;^ 
then  at  the  advanced  age  of  68,  the  zeal  and  earnestness  of  his  efforts, 
aided  by  the  unwearied  assistance  of  his  excellent  wife,  accomplished 
immense  results  in  this  remote,  and  hitherto  almost  inaccessible  dis- 
trict. His  first  good  work  was  to  sever  the  district  of  Nenthead 
from  the  original  parish,  and  erect  a  church  there,  to  which  he  tp- 
pointed  the  Rev.  Blyth  Hirst,  now  incumbent  of  Slaley.  He  after- 
wards accomplished  the  erection  of  a  new  district,  with  a  church  and 
parsonage,  at  Garrigill,  a  mining  district  some  miles  from  Aiftoo. 
with  1,600  inhabitants ;  and  in  the  town  of  Alston  he  added  a  girb' 
and  an  infant  school  to  the  boys'  school  already  existing,  and  who 
called  to  his  rest,  had  just  completed  the  erection  of  mistresc*' 
houses.  Bishop  Maltby,  some  time  before  Mr.  Salvin's  death,  apprt- 
ciating  his  merits,  proposed  to  make  him  an  honorary  canon  of  Dor- 
ham  Cathedral ;  but  in  consequence  of  age  and  increasing  infirmitief, 
the  offer  was  declined.  He  died  suddenly,  on  TaeMlay,  Septeaiber 
28, 1862,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age. 
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unknown :  it  probably  existed  long  before  1346,  when,  in 
the  account  of  the  skirmish  with  Douglas,  the  ^'  Pontes 
de  Sunderland"  are  expressly  mentioned.  Surtees 
says,  that  the  mention  of  the  two  bridges  leads  to  the 
supposition  that  Douglas  sustained  his  chief  loss  when 
hemmed  in  on  the  haugh-land  betwixt  the  two  waters. 
After  the  dreadful  accident*  which  happened  to  the 
mail  in  1821,  the  west  end  of  the  road  next  the  bridge 
was  widened,  and  the  parapets  were  also  partially 
heightened ;  but  the  turn  at  the  north  end  is  still  very 
abrupt,  and  the  parapet  is  by  no  means  superfluously 
high. 

• 

HETT. 

This  township,  which  was  formerly  a  member  of  the 
l)arish  of  Merrington,  was  attached  to  that  of  Croxdde 
by  the  order  in  council  of  June  10,  1843.  It  anciently 
gave  name  to  a  resident  family,  who  held  of  the  convent 
of  Durham,  and  failed  in  male  issue  in  the  time  of 
Bishop  Skirlaw.  The  greater  part  of  the  land  is  still 
held  by  leasehold  tenure  under  the  dean  and  chapter ; 
but  the  Salvins  possess  a  freehold  here ;  and  another, 
formerly  held  by  the  Williamsons,  was  sold  by  them,  in 
two  portions,  to  John  Laverick,  who  is  still  a  proprietor, 
and  to  David  Birkett,  whose  widow  is  the  owner 
of  his  portion.  There  are  seven  farms  in  the  township. 
The  village  of  Hett,  surrounding  a  green  of  some  acres 

•  The  London  mail  proceeding  southward  on  the  1 6th  June,  1821, 
was  overturned  upon  Sunder  land-bridge.  Two  passengers  were 
precipitated  from  the  roof  of  the  coach  over  the  parapet  wall,  one  of 
whom  was  killed  on  the  spot,  and  the  other  only  survived  a  few  hours. 


in  extent,  is  situated  about  4  miles  south  of  Durham, 
and  contains  two  public  houses.  There  is  a  small  land- 
sale  colliery  at  its  south  end,  containing  a  blue  ston^ 
vein,  belonging  to  G.  R.  H.  Russell,  of  Brancepeth, 
Esq.  Hett  Paper-mill  is  situated  about  a  mile  from 
the  village,  on  the  Thinford  Becky  and  is  carried  on  by 
Mr.  Robert  Cook.  There  is  a  good  freestone  quarry 
at  Broom  Hill,  Two  hamlets,  5  miles  south  of  Dur- 
ham, are  called  High  and  Low  Butcher  Race ;  the  lat- 
ter containing  a  public  house. 


The  parish  of  Shincliflfe  and  the  Chapehry  District 
of  Croxdale  having  been  separat-ed  from  the  parish 
of  St.  Oswald,  are  not  included  in  the  population  returns 
given  in  page  350.  In  1801,  the  township  of  Shincliffe, 
consisting  of  1,303  acres,  contained  244  inhabitants;  in 
1811,282;  in  1821,  367;  in  1831,  302;  in  1841, 1,137; 
and  in  1851,  1,175,  of  whom  610  were  males,  and  565 
females.  There  were,  at  the  latter  date,  231  inhabited, 
and  43  uninhabited  houses.  The  township  of  Sunder- 
land Bridge,  consisting  of  1,376  acres,  and  the  township 
of  Hett,  of  1,256  acres,  in  1801  contained  together  a 
population  of  407;  in  1811,  392;  in  1821,  437;  in 
1831,  510;  in  1841,  496;  and  in  1851,  438,  of  whom 
220  were  males,  and  218  females.  There  were  then 
98  inhabited,  and  4  uninhabitated  houses. 


The  guard  waa  thrown  inside  the  battlement,  and  the  driver  between 
the  horses  and  the  wall.  Mr.  Chater,  of  Newcastle,  solicitor,  M-ho 
was  on  the  box,  escaped  by  holding  on ;  the  inside  paasengers  received 
no  injury. 
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This  parish  is  bounded  on  the  north-west  by  the  Consolidated  Chapelry  District  of  Croxdale,  by  the  parish  of 
Merrington  on  the  west,  by  Aycliffe  on  the  south-west,  by  Sedgefield  on  the  south,  by  the  latter  parish  and 
Trimdon  on  the  east,  and  by  Kelloe  on  the  north.  It  comprises  the  townships  of  Bishop-Middleham,  Cornforth, 
Thrislington  and  Mainsforth,  and  Garmondsway  Moor,  an  extra-parochial  place. 


BISHOP-MIDDLEHAM. 

I'he  township  of  Bishop-Middleham,  consisting  of 
2,()'23  acres,  in  1801,  contained  331  inhabitants;  in  1811, 
391 ;  in  1821,  404 ;  in  1831,  387 ;  in  1841,  511,  and  in 
1851,  446,  of  whom  230  were  males,  and  216  females. 
There  were  98  inhabited,  and  8  uninhabited  houses. 
The   village    of   Bishop-Middleham   stands   on   two 

VOL.  !• 


I 


sloping  limestone  hills  and  in  the  valley  between  them, 
and  is  about  8  miles  south-east  from  Durham,  and  2 
from  the  Ferryhill  station  on  the  York,  Newcastle,  and 
Berwick  railway.  Its  site  has  been  thus  happily  de- 
scribed :— "  The  loftiest  eminence  of  Middleham— the 
height  formerly  crowned  by  the  fortified  residence  of  its 
mitred  lords,  slopes  to  the  marshy  level  of  the  Skerne 
D  5 
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here  a  little  stream,  and  overlooks  a  flat,  and  in  many 
parts  an  uncultivated  country,  as  far  as  the  course  of 
the  distant  Tees.  On  the  east  and  south  sides,  the  de- 
clivity below  the  site  of  the  castle  is  almost  precipitous ; 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  crag  is  a  deep  morass,  which 
seems  to  be  still  imperfectly  drained,  and  through 
which,  on  the  south-eastern  side  of  the  castle  hill,  there 
was  probably  a  fosse.  Indeed,  it  would  seem  that 
upon  occasion  the  whole  site  of  the  castle  could  be  in- 
sulated. If  history  were  silent  as  to  Middleham,  and 
if  there  were  no  visible  foundations  of  ancient  build- 
ings upon  the  brow  of  this  lofty  hill,  its  whole  aspect 
would  nevertheless  suggest  its  former  occupation  as  a 
place  of  strength ;  and  it  is  probable  that  in  those  early 
times,  when  the  now  tower-crowned  hills  of  Durham 
were  still  forest  solitudes,  this  lofty  eminence  formed 
one  of  the  chains  of  encampments  or  fortresses  of  which 
one  has  been  fixed,  upon  tolerably  satisfactory  evi- 
dence, upon  the  very  remarkable  circular  hill  that 
forms  part  of  the  Mainsforth  estate." 

The  village  contains  four  public  houses,  a  corn-mill 
(formerly  an  extensive  brewery),  a  malting,  and  a  few 
tradesmen;  and  the  township  includes  nine  farms. 
The  place  has  a  very  primitive  aspect ;  several  of  the 

*  Ihvasion. — ^In  the  present  day,  when  the  towns,  villages,  hills, 
and  valleys  of  this  country  are  undisturbed  except  by  the  strugglcB 
of  commerce  and  the  victories  of  science,  it  may  be  interesting  to 
quote  the  following  document,  which  was  extensively  circulated  in 
this  parish  (as  well  as  in  other  places)  when  the  invasion  of  England 
by  Napoleon  Buonaparte  was  momentarily  expected : — 

«*  In  case  of  actual  invasion,  to  lessen  as  much  as  possible  the  con* 
fiision  that  must  occur,  in  consequence  of  an  enemy  landing  on  this 
ooast,  Thb  followxvo  Pi«ak,  for  removing  the  women,  children, 
aged,  and  infirm,  and  stock,  is  earnestly  requested  to  be  observed  in 
the  psrish  of  Bishop- Middleham. 

"  Waggons  and  carts,  first  division.  Station,  No.  for  town* 
ship.  On  the  signal  being  given,  the  first  division  of  carts  must  im. 
mediately  assemble  in  the  and  draw  up  their  borses  fronting  tlie 

and  when  the  whole  division  are  ready,  the  carts  to  move  off, 
following  close  after  each  other,  in  a  line ;  but,  on  no  account,  must 
any  cart  attempt  to  pass  that  which  is  before. 

"  Waggons  and  carts,        division.    Station,  No.        for  town* 

ship,  must  assemble  in  the  and  draw  up  their  horses  fronting  the 
When  the  division  moves,  the  division  must  follow  it  as 
soon  as  possible  ;  but  must  not  move  before  the  division  of  carts 

has  first  moved.  Each  division  to  have  a  conductor,  wright,  and  a 
blacksmith." 

[Blanks  are  here  left  for  the  rout  and  the  signal,  and  a  tabular  form 
for  entering  the  names  of  owners  and  drivers,  the  description  of  the 
carts,  and  the  horses.] 

«•  Each  cart  or  waggon  must  have  its  own  number,  the  number  of 
the  station  and  division  it  belongs  to  marked  on  it ;  and  come  pro- 
vided with  a  truss  of  hay ;  some  straw ;  and,  if  possible,  with  a  win. 
nowing  cloth,  or  large  carpet ;  which,  by  the  help  of  poles,  may  serve 
as  a  covering  for  night. 


houses  and  cottages,  with  their  antique  sun-dials  in 
front,  bearing  marks  of  great  age,  and  a  few  of  them 
being  in  ruins.  An  annual  feast  is  held  here  on  Mi- 
chaelmas day.  The  halmot  court  is  held,  once  a  year, 
alternately  at  this  place,  at  Comforth,  and  at  Sedge- 
field.  There  is  here,  as  in  many  other  places,  a  society 
for  the  prosecution  of  felons.  A  colliery  was  attempted 
about  six  years  ago,  but  did  not  succeed.  Bishop- 
Middleham  Hall,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Spear- 
mans  and  Pearsons,  adjoins  the  church-yard  on  the 
east,  and  is  a  spacious  old-fashioned  building,  now  the 
residence  of  William  Smeddle,  Esq.  The  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Bishop-Middleham  has  hitherto 
escaped  many  of  the  changes  introduced  into  places 
around  and  near  it  by  the  modern  spirit  of  enterprise ; 
and  hence  the  rural  character  of  its  scenery  is  still  un- 
"disturbed.* 

The  manor  of  Middleham  was  the  principal  residence 
of  the  Bishops  of  Durham  from  the  Conquest  till  the  close 
of  the  14th  century.  It  is,  indeed,  mentioned  in  1146, 
as  the  property  of  Osbcrt,  nephew  of  Bishop  Flambard, 
but  occurs,  both  before  and  after  that  time,  only  in  the 
possession  of  the  bishops  themselves;  and  several  of 
their  charters  are  dated  at  "  the  manor  of  Middleham.*" 


"Those,  who  wish  to  receive  the  benefit  of  the  above  regulations, 
being. previously  furnished  with  a  ticket,  describing  their  names  and 
the  number  of  their  children,  are  expected,  on  the  alarm  given,  to  be 
at  their  proper  station,  vnth  their  blankets  and  a  change  of  deaths^ 
bound  up  in  the  coverlid  of  their  beds ;  with  a  direction  on  the  safiie, 
describing  their  name,  and  the  parish  to  which  they  belong.  No  one 
can  be  waited  for. 

♦•  All  women,  (except  those  who  are  sick,  or  near  being  confined,) 
who  usually  go  out  to  harvest,  will  be  considered  as  able  to  walk  ; 
and  children,  above  seven  years  old,  will  not  be  suffered  to  ride,  un, 
less  sick  or  tired. 

"  A  cart,  for  extra  provisions,  to  last  for  a  few  days,  until  the  first 
struggle  is  over,  to  attend  at  Station  No.  1.  in  each  township. 

**  The  same  signal,  which  assembles  the  carts,  must  be  attended  to 
by  the  cattle  drivers ;  who  must  immediately  repair  to  the  rendezvous 
appointed,  and  observe  the  following  directions :  1.  To  put  a  mark  on 
the  stock  for  the  township.  2.  To  put  on  a  private  mark.  8.  The 
rams  should  be  cloathed  as  for  teasers.'* 

[The  place  of  rendezvous  and  rout.] 

*'  In  order  to  facilitate  the  supply  of  provisions  for  the  public  scr 
vice,  each  individual  is  desired  to  make  out  a  list  of  what  he  can  sup- 
ply, that  they  may,  as  speedily  as  possible,  be  conveyed  to  the  depot 
appointed. 

«*  The  persons  attending  the  carts,  waggons,  and  stock,  are  requested 
to  take  with  them  their  spades,  axes,  or  pick  axes, 

*'  The  able-bodied  men,  not  appointed  to  any  of  the  above  employ- 
ments, «re  to  arm  themselves  as  well  as  they  can,  and  remain  in  their 
respective  townships,  to  await  the  orders  of  the  high  sheriff,  or  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  district. 

•*  Robert  Waugh,  Superintendent.  Robert  Surtees,  William  Tay- 
lor. Richard  Spenceley,  Thonias  Haswell,  Thomas  Dixon,  Rev.  J. 
Smeddle,  Agents/' 
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Indeed,  as  their  place  of  residence  must  have  been  of  a 
size  and  strength  consistent  both  with  their  dignity  and 
the  manners  of  the  age,  it  has  not  unusually  been 
termed  a  castle.*  In  Bishop  Pudsey's  time,  according 
to  the  Boldon  Book,  there  were,  in  Middleham  and 
Cornforth,  twenty-six  villains,  seven  cottagers,  four 
bordartiy  and  other  tenants,  rendering  various  rents, 
payments  in  kind,  and  services  in  work.  Bishop 
Richard  de  Insula  died  here  in  1283,  and  Bishop  Kel- 
low  in  1316.  Bishop  Richard  de  Bury  distributed  one 
hundred  shillings  to  the  poor  whenever  he  journeyed 
from  hence  to  Durham.  Hatfield's  Survey  mentions 
the  Grangemeadow,  Ridding,  Halbetson,  Newraeadow, 
Midhirhomplek,  Edmondsmeadow,  Grangecrook,  Sta- 
nycrock,  Spurnhaws,  Haynsorelmed,  the  Pyre,  Redcar, 
Stynkenlech,  Stanynghope,  the  park,  Cotemoor  pasture, 
a  garden,  and  an  orchard,  the  annual  value  of  the- 
whole  being  £12  7s.  lOd.  Middleham  was,  however, 
eventually  deserted,  as  a  residence,  by  its  episcopal 
lords,  for  the  more  tempting  hills  and  vales  of  Auck- 
land ;  though  the  manor,  wliich  includes  Sedgefield 
and  Cornforth,  still  belongs  to  the  see.  The  demesne 
and  park  were  anciently  leased  to  the  Euros,  Frevilles, 
and  others ;  and  recently  to  the  Surteeses,  Halheads, 
and  Russells, 

THE  CHURCH. 

Thb  present  church  is  supposed  to  have  been  erected 
by  Bishop  Beck;  and  many  fragments  of  sculptured 
stones,  probably  from  the  more  ancient  edifice,  are  still 
visible  in  its  walls.  It  stands  on  the  hill  south  of  the 
village,  and  is  a  venerable  structure,  of  the  early  Eng- 
lish style  of  architecture.  It  consists  of  a  nave  and 
side*aisles,  each  formed  by  three  round  pillars  support- 
ing pointed  arches,  with  rich  roll  mouldings;  and  a 
chancel  opening  under  a  pointed  arch  springing  from 
corbels.  There  are  entrances  both  from  the  north  and 
south.  The  western  bell-turret  contains  two  bells. 
"This   venerable   edifice,"    says   the    writer   above 

*  "  AU  that  remains  of  the  castle  of  Middleham,"  says  a  recent 
tourist,  "  are  deep  indented  lines  of  foundation  and  mossy  fragments 
of  masonry,  as  hard  as  the  crag  en  which  they  stand."  Mr.  Surtees, 
writing  about  1820,  says,  *'  The  last  remaining  portion  of  building,  a 
low,  oblong,  arched  room,  was  removed  several  years  ago.  From  its 
north-eastern  angle,  a  narrow,  subterranean  passage  was  traced, 
paved  with  broad  flags,  and  descending  rapidly  towards  the  north. 
Of  carved  or  sculptured  stone,"  he  continues,  "nothing  remains. 
The  old  bam  across  the  road,  to  the  north,  has  perhaps  formed  part 
of  the  offices  of  the  castle,  and  the  farm-buildings  on  what  is  caUed 
the  Island  Hill  appear  to  have  been  built  with  the  squared  stones 
brought  from  the  ruiHt"    No  one  living  when  Mr.  Surtees  wrote  re- 


quoted,  '^is  described  to  have  been  in  a  deplorable 
state  before  Mrs.  Surtees,  of  Mainsforth,  widow  of  the 
lamented  historian,  undertook  its  restoration  as  a  monu- 
ment to  his  memory.  He  was  commended  to  rest  in 
the  adjacent  church -yard.  At  that  time,  its  roof  was 
in  decay  ;t  whitewash  filled  up  the  mouldings  of  its 
arches,  and  lay  deep  in  many  coats  over  the  whole 
fabric — the  snows  of  many  winters  of  churchwarden 
rule.  The  original  lancet  windows,  (which  in  the 
eastern  end  were  existing  only  a  few  years  before  Mr. 
Surtees  wrote  his  great  work),  had  given  place  to  the 
mean,  flat-headed  sashes  by  which  our  churches  were 
so  commonly  disfigured  in  the  last  century ;  the  side 
lancets  in  the  chancel  had  been  blocked  up ;  damp  and 
moss  overspread  the  fabric,  and  pools  stood  in  the 
hollows  of  the  floor.  All  these  iniquities  were  reformed 
at  the  expense  of  Mrs.  Surtees,  who  seems  to  have  set 
herself  to  do  honour  to  her  lamented  husband's  name  in 
a  manner  which  Mr.  Surtees  himself  would  have  prefer- 
red to  tablet  or  eulogy,  and  to  carry  out  a  design  of  which 
he  had  often  spoken,  viz.,  the  perfect  restoration  of  the 
whole  fabric.  Her  liberality  was  of  no  ordinary  kind  ; 
she  determinded  that  no  expense  should  fall  upon  the 
parishioners,  the  persons  liable,  of  course,  to  repair  the 
nave  and  aisles ;  and  the  other  impropriator  of  the  great 
tithes,  liable  with  herself  to  repair  the  chancel,  not  con- 
tributing to  the  cost,  Mrs.  Surtees  willingly  undertook 
the  restoration  of  the  whole  fabric,  and  the  expense 
amounted  to  upwards  of  £800.  Memorial  glass  was 
placed  in  the  new  eastern  lancets,  and  some  other 
windows  were  given  by  private  friends.  And  thus, 
as  Mr.  Raine  remarks,  honour  has  been  conferred  in 
the  most  grateful  and  aflfectionate  way,  in  conjunction 
with  a  work  of  devotional  feeling  and  public  benefit. 
The  font,  a  fine  early  English  font  of  Frostorly  marble, 
now  restored  to  its  proper  place,  was  in  the  adjacent 
*  Hall '  garden  when  the  work  of  restoration  was  com» 
menced  in  1842,  where  it  had  become  a  picturesque, 
moss-covered  ornament !" 

membered  any  buildings  standing  on  the  site  of  the  castle,  nor  is  a 
tradition  preserved  of  the  period  of  its  final  destruction. 

t  More  than  half  a  century  ago,  repairs  were  needed,  as  appears  by 
the  following  circular  : — 

'*  Bishop.Middleham,  1801.  Sir,  The  roof  of  the  churcft  here, 
upon  inspection,  being  found  unsafe,  it  wiU  be  necessary  to  renew 
it.  As  the  expense  will  fall  heavy  on  the  tenants,  it  is  hoped  that 
the  proprietors  of  the  lands  will  give  their  assistance  towards  defray* 
ing  it.  It  appears  by  the  estimates  made,  that  it  will  cost  nine-pence 
in  the  poimd.  Your  attendance  at  the  vestry,  or  letter,  is  there* 
fore  required  on  —  at  11  o'clock  in  the  forenoon.  Robt.  Wauob, 
Vicar." 
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In  1146,  the  church  of  Middleham  was  given,  with 
the  consent  of  Bishop  de  St.  Barbara,  by  Osbert,  above 
mentioned,  to  the  prior  and  convent  of  Durham ;  but, 
notwithstanding  this  appropriation,  the  church  conti- 
nued to  be  rectorial  until  the  time  of  Bishop  Robert 
de  Insula,  who,  in  1278,  instituted  it  a  vicarage,  and 
annexed  it  to  Finchale  Priory.  In  the  interim,  the 
following  rectors  occur : — 

Had.  filius  Ranulfi,  epi.,  1146;  Richard  de  Coldingham,  1180; 
Philip  Baillon,  decanus  PictavenBis,  1198,  p.  m.  Coldingham;  Bcre- 
Icnganus  de  Montecuto,  1238;  Robert  de  Coquina,  1258;  Richard, 
1262 ;  William  de  Kyngeston,  1267,  p.  m.  Richard  ;  Peter  de  Monte- 
cuto,  1278,  the  last  rector. 

Bishop  Middleham  vicarage,  in  the  deanery  of 
Stockton;  prior  of  Finchale,  patron  oltm;  since  the 
dissolution,  the  king.  King's  Books,  £4  19s.  2d. ; 
Tenths,  98.  lid. ;  Episc.  proc,  4s. ;  Syn.,  2s. ;  Archid. 
proc.  2s.     Dedication  to  St.  Michael. 

Vicars. — William  de  Meneres,  1310 ;  Henry  de  Lutrinjfton,  1317  ; 
John  de  Mistreton,  1326,  p.  res.  Lutrington ;  Walter  de  Swethop, 
1345,  p.  res.  Mistreton;  William  de  Bermyston,  1348;  Richard  de 
Scardeburgh,  1353 ;  William  de  Fraunces  occ.  1376  ;  Robert  Han- 
slape,  1377,  p.  res.  Fraunces  for  Merrington  ;  John  Gille,  1387,  p.  m. 
llanslape ;  Thomas  de  Bameby,  1389,  p.  res  Gille  ;  John  de  Crayke, 
1 395,  p.  res.  Bameby ;  John  dc  Newburgh,  1 4 1 1 ,  p.  m.  Crayke ;  John  de 
Easingwald  occ  1421  ;  William  Bellingham  occ.  1451 ;  Richard  Gar- 
net, 1452;  Richard  Bland,  1468  ;  John  Comay,  1474  ;  Thomas  Hall, 
1477  ;  Bertram  Harbotell,  1484,  p.  res.  Hall  for  Bedlington ;  Wil- 
liam AVayk,  1485,  p.  res.  Harbotell  for  St.  Oswald's ;  Robert  Turner, 
1489,  p.  res.  Wayk ;  Thomas  Jenyson,  1502,  p.  m.  Turner;  John 
West,  1523,  p.  res.  Jenyson;  Thomas  Clifton,  1636,  p.  res.  West; 
John  Benson,  1644,  p.  m.  Clifton ;  Thomas  Middleton,  1668,  p.  m. 
Benson;  William  Duxfield,  1677,  p.  res.  Middleton;  Mannaduke 
Myers  (rector  of  Middleton  St.  George),  1584  ;  Thomas  Bedford.  A.B., 
lfil3.  p.  m.  Myers;   John  Brabant,   A..B.,   1661,  p.  m.  Bedford;* 

♦  Brabant  previously  intruded,  and  ejected  the  old  minister  about 
1662.  Tradition  adds  that  he  was  a  soldier  in  Cromwell's  army,  and 
came  to  Middleham  with  a  file  of  soldiers ;  when  a  battle  took  place 
in  the  church-yard,  which  ended  in  the  parishioners  securing  the  pul- 
pit for  their  pastor,  whilst  the  military  intruder  retreated  into  the 
chancel,  and  preached  standing  on  the  altar  table,  with  a  brace  of 
horse-pistols  by  his  side.  Mr.  Bedford  was  eventually  expelled,  but 
returned  at  the  Restoration  ;  and  after  his  death,  Brabant,  who  had 
conformed,  was  regularly  presented. 

t  Dr.  Samual  WABD.—This  gentleman  was  bom  at  Bishop- 
Middleham,  and  received  his  education  at  Cambridge.  In  1609,  he 
was  appointed  Master  of  Sidney  Sussex  College,  and  afterwards 
became  archdeacon  of  Taunton,  prebend  of  Ampleford  (York),  rector 
of  Much-Munden,  Hertfordshire,  and  held  the  office  of  Lady  Marga- 
ret's Professor  of  Divinity  about  20  years.  In  1618,  he  assisted  at 
the  synod  of  Dort.  In  a  letter  to  Archbishop  Usher,  he  says, 
"  There  was  the  last  week  a  codfish  brought  from  Colchester  to  our 
market  to  be  sold,  in  the  cutting  up  of  which  there  was  found  in  the 
maw  of  the  fish  a  thing  which  was  hard,  which  proved  to  be  a  book  of 
a  large  16®,  which  had  been  bound  in  parchment;  the  leaves  were 
glewed  together  with  a  jelly,  and  being  taken  out,  did  smell  much  at 


Cuthbert  Swainston,  A.M.,  1683,  p.  m.  Brabant ;  James  Thompson, 
A.M.,  1740,  p.  m.  Swainston;  Robert  Waugh,  A.M.,  1791,  p.  m. 
Thompson;  Henry  Phill  potts.  A.M.  (now  bishop  of  Exeter),  1806, 
p.m.  Waugh;  Thomas  Henry  Yorke,  A.M.,  1813,  p.  res.  Phillpotts. 

The  vicar  is  generally  entitled  to  small  tithes; 
excepting  that  a  modus  of  6s.  8d.  is  paid  for  the  hay- 
tithe  of  Thrislington,  13s.  4d.  for  that  of  Comforth, 
and  3s.  4d.  for  Jackson's  Close,  in  Bishop-Middleham. 
This  glebe  consiste  of  about  53  J  acres.  The  vicarage- 
house,  which  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  church-hill,  was 
almost  rebuilt  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Waugh,  and  has 
been  much  improved  by  his  successors. 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  the  impro- 
priation of  this  parish  passed  to  the  crown,  and  appears 
to  have  been  granted  by  the  Wards.f  It  was  subse- 
quently in  the  possession  of  the  Right  Hon.  Charles 
Cockayne,  Lord  Viscount  Cullen,  of  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland  ;  and  it  passed  by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter, 
or,  according  to  some  authorities,  his  sister,  to  Robert 
Pearson,  Esq.,  to  the  family  of  the  latter,  for  many 
years  resident  at  Bishop-Middleham.  Their  daughter 
married  Gilbert  Spearman,  of  Thornley  Hall,  [Esq. ; 
and  George  Spearman,  Esq.,  son  of  the  latter,  after  a' 
long  residence,  died  here  in  1760.  The  impropriation 
afterwards  passed  from  the  Hoppers  to  the  Russell 
family  of  Brancepeth.  The  tithes  of  Mainsforth  and 
Thrislington  were,  previous  to  the  last  transfer,  pur- 
chased by  the  respective  proprietors  of  those  townships. 

Registers.— No.  1  (parchment)  contains  registers 
from  1559  to  1653,  and  is  imperfect;  No.  2  (parch- 
ment), 1663  to  1793 ;  No.  3,  1794  to  1812;  and  No.  4, 
marriages  from  1754  to  1812.J 


the  first,  but  after  washing  of  it  Mr.  Mead  did  look  into  it.     It  was 
printed,  and  he  saved  a  table  of  the  contents.    The  book  was  enti 
tuled  « A  Preparation  for  the  Cross ;'  it  may  be  an  especial  admonition 
to  us  at  Cambridge.    Mr.  Mead  upon  Saturday  read  to  me  the  heads 
of  the  chapters,  which  I  very  well  liked.     Now  it  is  said  to  be  made 
by  Richard  Tracey,  of  whom  Bale  maketh  mention,  Cent  q  p  7i9 
He  is  said  to  flourish  there  1550 ;  but  I  think  the  book  was  made  in 
K.  Kenry  gthi  time,  when  the  six  articles  were  a-foot :  the  book  will 
be  printed  shortly."    This  was  accordingly  done,  under  the  tiUe  of 
Vox  Pisces,  in  1626.    In  the  troubles  that  soon  after  occurred.  Dr 
Ward  was  suspected  of  Puritanism ;  but  he  preserved  his  loyaltv  and 
concurred  in  sending  the  college  plate  to  York,  to  supply  the  royal 
mint.    On  refusing  to  comply  with  a  similar  demand  from  the  repub- 
Hcans,  he  was  imprisoned  several  weeks,  and  thus  contracted  a  dis- 
ease which  terminated  his  existence  shortly  after  his  enlargement 
September  6,  1643.    His  last  words  were,  "  God  bless  the  kinff— and 
Lord  Hopton."  ^ 

{  Rob.  Oswald.— The  following  entries  occur  here :—"  Robert,  son 
of  Thomas  and  Ann  Oswald,  baptized  April  9th,  1729.'*— "Robert 
Oswald,  out-pensioner  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  buried  September  20th 
1822,  aged  93  years.*'     A  considerable  portion  of  the  interval  between 
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CHARITIES. 

Lady  FrevilWs  Charity. — Dame  Elizabeth  Freyille, 
by  will,  July  I,  1630,  directed  her  executors  to  pur- 
chase, in  the  names  of  eight  trustees,  lands,  tenements, 
or  hereditaments,  of  the  yearly  value  of  £20,  or  a  per- 
petuity of  the  same  value,  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  said 
trustees  as  follows:  viz.,  £12  thereof  for  the  yearly 
binding  out  apprentices  three  poor  children,  to  be 
chosen  by  the  said  trustees,  the  same  to  be  equally  di- 
vided for  that  purpose,  the  choice  to  be  made  for  the 
two  first  years  within  the  parish  of  Sedgefield,  and  the 
third  year  within  the  parish  of  Bishop-Middleham ;  and 
she  directed  that,  out  of  the  remaining  £8 — ^2s.  should 
be  given  yearly  to  each  of  60  of  the  poorest  people 
within  the  parish  of  Sedgefield,  and  20  of  the  poorest 
people  within  the  parish  of  Bishop-Middleham,  the  said 
poor  people  to  be  yearly  nominated  by  the  parsons, 
vicars,  or  curates,  and  overseers  of  the  poor  of  the  said 
parishes  for  the  time  being.  She  also  declared  that  if 
the  lands  purchased  should  be  improved  to  a  greater 
yearly  value  than  £20,  such  increase  should  be  be- 
stowed amongst  the  residue  of  the  poor  of  the  said 
parishes  proportionably.  She  expressly  forbade  the 
children  to  be  put  apprentices  to  weavers  or  tailors, 
"  such  being  poor  trades."  Soon  after  her  death,  the 
trustees  purchased  a  copyhold  estate  in  Bishop-Middle- 
ham, known  by  the  name  of  the  Poor  CarrSy  compris- 
ing eight  parcels  of  land,  and  containing  86  a.  I  r.  17  p., 
exclusive  of  the  stells,  or  wide  open  ditches  by  which 
the  parcels  are  divided.  The  property  is  let  by  auction 
every  three  years  to  the  best  bidders.  It  has  hitherto 
been  generally  let  to  eight  tenants,  at  rents  amounting 
to  about  £130  per  annum.  The  lord's  rent,  £1  18s.  6d., 
is  paid  by  the  tenants.  The  rents  are  received  by  the 
trustees ;  and,  after  payment  of  sundry  small  expenses 
(including  4s.  modus  to  the  rector  of  Sedgefield  in  lieu 

the  aboTe  dates  was  passed  by  the  subject  of  the  entries  in  *<  the 
tented  field/'  Some  of  his  vicissitudes  were  committed  by  him  to 
paper,  and  were  afterwards  printed  verb(Uim  et  literatim.  After  en- 
listing, he  became  a  sergeant  of  grenadiers  in  the  6Sth  regiment  of 
foot,  which  was  sent  to  join  the  grand  army  in  Nova  Scotia,  where 
several  severe  engagements  took  place.  On  one  occasion,  he  says, 
the  French  being  driven  into  a  town,  the  British  "  laidseag  to  them 
for  13  weaks  night  and  day  Candulating  upon  them  with  Cannianand 
Bumshill."  The  place  eventually  surrendered ;  and,  after  other  ex- 
ploits of  the  same  nature,  in  relating  one  of  which  he  says  coolly, 
**  So  we  set  fire  to  the  town  and  of  we  came,"  the  army  proceeded  to 
Canada,  under  the  command  of  General  Wolfe.  In  one  of  the  en- 
gagements here,  Oswald  was  wounded  in  the  body,  but  was  present 
at  the  general  battle  before  Quebec.  "Genrell  Wolfe,"  says  he, 
"  was  woimded  sare  and  as  he  Lay  he  said  has  the  LorrelB  of  England 
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of  all  tithes),  the  sum  of  £12  is  set  apart  for  the  appren- 
tices, and  the  clear  residue  is  divided  into  four  parts, 
three  of  which  are  appropriated  to  the  parish  of  Sedge- 
field, and  one  to  that  of  Bishop-Middleham.  The  latter 
portion  is  equally  divided  amongst  the  four  townships, 
and  given  away  to  such  of  the  resident  poor  as  are 
thought  most  in  want,  in  sums  varying  from  6s.  to  16s. 
The  apprentices  are  selected  by  the  trustees  at  their 
annual  meeting  at  Sedgefield,  two  being  taken  from 
that  parish,  and  one  from  Bishop-Middleham.  The 
sum  of  £4  is  paid  with  each  child,  and  the  restrictions 
with  regard  to  trades  are  attended  to. 

Pellou>*8  Leazes. — In  September,  1742,  Anthony 
Lee,  in  consideration  of  £25  4s.,  assigned  to  trustees, 
for  the  use  of  the  poor  of  this  parish,  this  parcel  of  land, 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Giles,  Durham,  containing  by  esti- 
mation an  acre.  It  is  now  let  at  a  yearly  rent  of  £10, 
one  moiety  of  which  is  distributed  with  Lady  Freville*6 
charity,  and  the  other  in  a  similar  manner  about  Easter 

The  Hope. — This  ]and,  containing  one  acre,  is  en 
closed  with  two  acres  more  allotted  to  the  parish  clerk 
in  1693 ;  and  the  whole  is  let  for  £8  per  annum.     Two 
fifths  of  this  rent  is  received  and  distributed  by  the 
churchwardens  in  the  same  manner  as  the  rent  of  Pel- 
low's  Leazes. 

Quit  Rents. — The  yearly  sum  of  £1  10s.  6d.  is  paid 
by  G.  R.  H.  Eussell,  Esq.,  of  Brancepeth  Castle,  for 
two  pieces  of  ground,  which  were  inclosed  from  the 
waste  many  years  ago  by  George  Spearman,  Esq.,  upon 
condition  of  his  paying  the  above  sum  for  the  poor  of 
the  township  of  Bishop-Middleham.  It  is  distributed 
to  the  poor  of  this  township  at  Easter,  with  their  share 
of  the  two  preceding  charities. 

School. — About  1770,  a  school  was  built  on  the  waste, 
and  a  small  piece  of  ground  enclosed  as  a  garden  for  the 
master,  by  subscription.  A  surplus  of  £40  remained, 
which  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  late  Robert  Sur- 


the  day  so  he  dead  with  pease  boath  with  god  and  man."  In  a  subse- 
quent engagement,  Oswald  was  again  woimded,  and  adds,  "  We  war 
forsed  to  fight  boath  men  and  women  for  a  bout  1 1  weeks  shor  of 
peryition  for  we  had  onley  a  bout  2oz.  of  Pork  and  bread  aday  and 
half  a  pint  of  Room  a  day  and  our  woman  fired  a  6  Goon  batrey." 
On  the  conclusion  of  the  Canadian  struggle,  the  58th  was  sent  to 
Havannah,  and  afterwards  home  to  Ireland,  where,  says  Oswald, 
affairs  **  was  little  bcter  for  we  had  to  go  to  curch  with  our  fierlocks 
with  ous."  After  visiting  Gibraltar,  he  was  discharged,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  wounds  breaking  out,  and  was  one  of  three  surriyors 
who  had  originally  left  England  in  the  grenadier  company  of  the  58th. 
The  aged  veteran  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  quietude  of 
his  native  village,  where  he  procured  employment  in  the  neighbour- 
ing quarries ;  his  eventful  career  having  formed  a  striking  contrast  to 
*'  the  short  but  simple  annals"  of  those  around  him. 
E   5 
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tees,  Esq.^  of  Mainsforth,  and  the  interest  upon  which 
is  paid  by  Mrs.  Surtees. 

Ambler's  Charity.— Rj  will,  dated  June  80,  1828, 
Elizabeth  Ambler  gave  £300  stock  in  the  new  four  per 
cents  to  Robert  Surtees,  Esq.,  in  trust,  to  pay  the  whole 
of  the  dividends  thereon  to  the  master  of  the  above 
school,  towards  the  instruction  of  as  many  of  the  chil- 
dren of  poor  parents  in  reading  and  writing  as  the 
amount  would  afford,  at  the  usual  terms  of  instruction 
in  the  said  school.  Mr.  Surtees  having  sold  out  £30 
stock  to  pay  the  legacy  duty,  the  remaining  £270  was 
held  by  him  in  trust  for  the  charity ;  and  Mrs.  Surtees 
pays  £10  per  annum  to  the  schoolmaster  in  respect  of 
it.  She  also  contributes  £10  a  year  on  her  own  accoimt 
to  the  school,  which  is  attended  by  about  50  children 
on  an  average. 

MAINSFORTH. 

Mainsforth  is  a  hamlet  and  township  containing  three 
farms,  nine  inhabited  houses,  and  one  uninhabited.  In 
1801,  there  were  65  inhabitants ;  in  1811,  40 ;  in  1821, 
44;  in  1831,  89;  in  1841,  42;  and  in  1851,  59,  of 
whom  24  were  males  and  35  females. 

•  Sale  of  Mb.  Surtees'  Liera.&t,  &o.— Shortly  after  the  death  of 
Mr.  Surtees,  his  library,  manuscripts,  and  other  valuable  coUections 
were  disposed  of  to  the  public.  Mr.  Taylor,  in  his  interesting  memoir 
of  his  lamented  friend,  thus  alludes  to  the  circumstances  which  ren- 
dered necessary  this  painful  proceeding  : — 

In  noticing  "the  dispersion  by  sale  of  the  manuscripts,  books, 
coins,  and  pictures,  which  so  identified  Mainsforth  with  the  tenderest 
reminiscences  of  its  owner,  and  which,  as  part  of  the  personals,  be- 
came, by  her  husband's  will,  the  absolute  property  of  Mrs.  Surtees," 
Mr.  Taylor  says,  "  It  is  due,  therefore,  to  her  profound  affection  and 
reverence  for  his  memory,  to  explain  the  causes  of  this  most  painful 
sacrifice  and  exacerbation  of  a  widow's  grief. 

"  From  purchases  of  land,  enfranchisement  of  leasehold  property, 
and  from  the  large  sums  expended  in  the  publication  of  his  splendid 
volumes,  Mr.  Surtees'  debts,  at  the  period  of  his  death,  greatly  ex- 
ceeded the  amount  of  his  personal  property ;  and,  having  made  his 
own  will,  he  omitted  to  charge  his  real  estates  with  his  personal  debts. 
Almost  the  whole  of  the  landed  property  was  left  to  Mrs.  Surtees— 
but  for  her  life  only :  and  it  was  hoped  that  an  arrangement  might  be 
made  with  the  parties  in  remainder,  to  secure  the  descent  of  the  inte- 
resting memorials  in  the  house  of  Mainsforth  to  the  future- possessor 
of  the  place.  This  hope,  however,  having  been  frustrated,  the  law 
required  that  Mrs.  Surtees,  as  the  sole  executrix,  should  convert  the 
whole  of  the  personal  property  into  money,  to  be  applied  towards  the 
liquidation  of  the  debts.  The  books  and  pictures,  many  of  them  from 
the  pencil  of  Mr.  Surtees'  father,  were  sold  by  auction  at  Mainsforth, 
in  December,  1886,  and  January,  1837.  The  manuscripts  also  were 
sold,  with  the  necessary  reservation  of  such  as  were  extracts  from  the 
deeds  of  corporate  bodies,  or  of  private  families,  whicli  had  been, 
without  scruple,  confided  to  the  known  honour  and  delicacy  of  Mr. 
Surtees,  but  which  could  not  have  been  intended  for  indiscriminate 
publicity.    Of  the  other  manuscripts  prepared  for  the  completion  of 


Though  enclosed  on  the  north,  west,  and  south  by 
the  marshy  level  of  the  Skeme,  which  separates  it  from 
the  lofty  rising  ground  of  Ferryhill,  Mainsforth  itself 
stands  on  a  dry,  gravelly  and  limestone  soil,  in  an  opea 
and  airy  situation,  at  about  an  equal  distance  between 
Bishop-Middleham,  and  the  railway  station  at  Ferryhill. 
Its  name  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Main 
Ford  over  the  morass  above  mentioned.  Mainsforth 
House,  the  property  and  residence  of  Mrs.  Surtees, 
widow  of  the  late  Robert  Surtees,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  author 
of  "  The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  County  Pala- 
tine of  Durham,"  is  a  good  specimen  of  those  peculiarly 
English  mansions  in  which  comfort  and  elegance  are 
happily  imited ;  and  its  garden,  orchard,  and  other  ap- 
purtenances still  attest  the  taste  of  its  late  proprietor.* 

One  of  those  apparently  artificial  sand-hills,  which 
have  so  often  attracted  the  attention  of  antiquaries,  is 
situated  to  the  west  of  Mainsforth.  Mr.  Cade  consi- 
dered it  to  have  been  the  site  of  a  Danish  fort,  occupied 
by  Gormundus ;  but  this  opinion  was  controverted  by 
Hutchinson.  Nable-hitt,  or  Marble-hill,  as  it  is  called^ 
rises  steeply  to  the  height  of  32  feet  above  the  plain 
below,  and  76  above  the  level  of  the  Skerne.  Its  sum- 
mit is  depressed  into  a  basonic  form ;  but  as  it  is  now 

the  History  of  Durham,  some  were  purchased  by  Mr.  Raine,  the 
person  of  all  others  the  most  competent  to  render  them  ayailable  for 
the  credit  of  Mr.  Surtees^s  memory,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 
The  coins  were  sold  by  auction  in  London,  in  July,  1837,  for  £600. 
The  collection  did  honour  to  Mr.  Surtees'  taste  and  judgment,  includ- 
ing many  rare  and  beautiful  specimens,  both  ancient  and  moduli, 
and  of  which  a  *  Catalogue  Raisonne "  was  one  of  the  last,  and  most 
elegant  and  instructive  productions  of  Mr.  Surtees*  pen. 

"Thus  were  dissipated  treasures  of  refined  delight  to  their  pos- 
sessor ;  the  collection  of  which  had  formed  one  of  the  most  interesting 
pleasures  of  his  life,  and  their  permanent  connection  with  Mainsforth 
had  constituted  probably  one  of  his  most  soothing  anticipations.'* 

Monument  to  Mr.  Subtebs. — In  the  chancel  of  Bishop-Middleham 
church  has  been  erected  an  elegant  monument^  carved  in  Roche  Ab- 
bey stone,  the  design  of  which  was  presented  to  Mrs.  Surtees  by  Mr. 
Blore.  On  the  marble  tablet  is  the  following  inscription  : — **  Robert 
Surtees,  of  Mainsforth,  Esq.,  M.A.  and  F.S.A.,  the  only  son  of  Ko- 
bert  and  Dorothy  Surtees,  and  the  author  of  the  History  and 
Antiquities  of  the  County  Palatine  of  Durham,  was  bom  on  the  first 
day  of  April,  1779,  and  died  on  the  eleventh  day  of  February,  1834. 
He  married  Anne,  third  daughter  of  Ralph  Robinson,  of  Herrington, 
Esq.,  and  by  her  this  monument  is  erected  to  his  memory.  His 
talents,  acquirements,  and  character,  are  developed  in  his  Book; 
and  in  the  Memoir  of  his  Life  prefixed  to  it  by  a  Mendly  but  im- 
partial hand.  His  Christian  faith,  principles,  and  hopes,  are  b(5t 
described  in  his  own  memorable  words : — *  I  am  very  sensible  of  the 
hardness  of  my  heart,  and  of  my  totally  corrupt  nature. — yiy  onljr 
hope  is  in  the  merits  of  Christ,  but  I  cannot  hoi>e  for  his  grace  luilesi 
I  strive  to  obtain  it.  What  is  our  business }  To  make  our  election 
sure — to  take  heed  to  our  salvation.  Libera  nos,  Domine  Jesu! 
audi  nos.' " 

A  biographical  notice  of  Mr.  Surtees  is  given  in  page  11. 
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thickly  covered  with  trees^  conjecture  is  all  that  can  be 
supplied  as  to  its  erection  or  purpose. 

By  Boldon  Book,  Robert  de  Maynesford  held  all  the 
lands  here  in  free  service,  except  26  oxgangs,  which 
belonged  to  the  bishop.  Hatfield's  Survey  states  that 
the  free  rent  of  the  vill  was  36s.  8d. ;  and  William 
Hancelap,  Thomas  Smyth,  Thomas  Walworth,  Hugh 
de  Westwyk,  and  others,  are  named  as  free  tenants. 
The  chief  portion  of  the  estate  soon  after  became  vested 
in  the  family  of  Herdwyk,  from  whom  it  descended  to 
Anthony  Hebbome,  and  was  forfeited  by  him  in  1569. 
Parcels  of  it  were  granted  to  sundry  persons,  all  of 
which  appear  to  have  centered  in  the  Huttons,  who,  in 
1708,  sold  Mainsforth  to  Robert  Surtees,  of  Ryton, 
Gent.,  and  Edward  Surtees,  of  Craw  crook,  ancestors  of 
the  late  Robert  Surtees,  Esq. 

CORNFORTH. 

This  township  contains  1,689  acres.  Its  population  in 
1801  was  SM;  in  1811,  827;  in  1821,  830;  in  1831, 
353;  in  1841,  700;  and  in  1851,  1,040,  of  whom  550 
were  males  and  490  females.  At  the  latter  date,  there 
were  209  inhabited,  and  10  uninhabited  houses.  The 
great  increase  of  population  is  attributable  to  the  open- 
ing of  collieries,  particularly  in  the  neighbouring  town- 
ship of  Coxhoe. 

Like  several  other  villages  in  the  south  of  the  county 
of  Durham,  Comforth  is  irregularly  built  around  a 
green  of  several  acres  in  extent,  sloping  gently  to  the 
north.  It  is  about  6  miles  south-east  from  Durham, 
and  2  from  the  railway  station  at  Ferryhill.  Its  name 
is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Corn  Ford  to  the 
bishop's  manor  mill  on  the  beck.  There  are  two  corn- 
mills  in  the  township,  a  brick  and  tile  manufactory,  and 
a  pottery  at  a  hamlet  to  which  it  gives  name.  Blue 
House,  at  the  south  end  of  the  village  of  Cornforth,  is 
the  property  and  residence  of  Charles  Garthorne,  Esq. ; 
and  here  are  preserved,  as  gate-post  ornaments,  some 
beautifully  sculptured  capitals,  supposed  to  have  be- 
longed to  Middleham  Castle.  The  township  (which  is 
intersected  by  three  railways,  viz.,  the  York,  Newcas- 
tle, and  Berwick — ^the  Clarence* — and  the  Hartlepool 
Junction)  includes  thirteen  farms,  five  public  houses, 

*  On  March  IS,  1837,  a  dreadful  accident  occurred  on  this  railway. 
The  coach  train  from  Crow  Trees  to  Stockton,  in  going  down  to  the 
latter  place,  had  reached  the  curve  on  MainBforth  Carrs,  when  the  en- 
gine was  thrown  off  the  line,  and  precipitated  over  the  embankment. 
The  train  consisted  of  two  coaches,  the  first  of  which  was  dragged 
half  way  down  the  embankment,  when  the  connecting  bar  fortunately 
broke.  The  passengers  escaped  imhurt;  but  three  men  connected 
with  the  train  were  killed,  their  bodies  being  so  horribly  mutilated  by 


and  several  tradesmen.  A  colliery  was  commenced 
here  by  Messrs.  Bipon,  Fox,  and  Co.,  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  Mr.  Thomas  Forster,  of  Haswell; 
coal  was  won  in  November,  1838 ;  but  it  was  laid  in 
about  eight  years  ago,  and  the  mouth  of  the  shaft  is  now 
overflown  with  water. 

A  neat  school  for  boys  was  erected  by  subscrip- 
tionf  in  1835,  on  the  village  green,  at  which  there  is 
an  average  attendance  of  about  70  children.  The 
Bishop  of  Durham,  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Yorke,  vicar  of 
Bishop-Middleham,  Mrs.  Surtees  of  Mainsforth,  and 
her  sister.  Miss  Robinson,  make  up  an  annual  sum  of 
£25  for  the  master.  There  is  also  a  school  for  girls  on 
the  west  side  of  the  village,  erected  about  two  years 
ago  at  the  sole  charge  of  Mrs.  Surtees  (who  still  contri- 
butes towards  its  support)  on  a  site  presented  for  the  pur- 
pose by  C.  Garthorne,  Esq.  There  is  another  day-school 
at  the  mill,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  village.  Some 
years  ago,  divine  service  was  regularly  performed  in  the 
boys'  school  on  Sundays;  but  latterly  this  has  been 
done  only  in  the  afternoon  of  every  Friday,  by  the  Rev. 
T.  H.  Yorke.  As  the  distance  to  the  parish  church  is 
above  2  miles,  the  want  of  religious  observances  is  felt 
to  be  a  great  inconvenience.  The  miners  from  Coxhoe 
colliery  opened  a  room  for  preaching,  connected  with 
the  Wesleyan  Methodist  body;  but  on  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  colliery,  this  was  discontinued. 

Hatfield's  Survey  mentions  twelve  niefs  of  the  lord, 
or  native  villains,  in  Comforth,  who  were  entitled  to 
the  privilege  of  erecting  a  booth  at  St.  Cuthbert's  fairs, 
and  contributed  the  services  and  payments  usual  at  the 
period,  besides  being  bound  every  year,  if  need  re- 
quired, to  build  a  house  40  feet  long  and  16  wide. 
Richard  de  Kellaw  and  Robert  Usher  were  free  te- 
nants ;  and  their  possessions  were  afterwards  united  in 
the  Shaws.  At  more  recent  periods,  the  Hutchinsons, 
Haswelk,  and  Garthornes  held  property  here ;  the  two 
latter  families  being  still  considerable  proprietors. 

THRISLINGTON. 

The  township  of  Thrislington  contains  592  acres.  In 
1811,  the  population  was  14;  in  1821,  14;  in  1831, 

the  engine  rolling  oyer  them,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  their  remains 
could  be  remoyed. 

t  The  Bishop  of  Durham  contributed  the  sum  of  £50 ;  the  Bar- 
rington  fund,  £50 ;  the  Durham  Diocesan  fund,  £15  ;  the  Rev.  T.  H. 
Yorke,  £10  ;  Mrs.  Tilly,  £10 ;  Mr.  Haswell,  £10  ;  Mr.  Garthorne,  £5 ; 
Mr.  Moor,  £2  ;  Mr.  Birkett,  £2  ;  Mr.  Jopling,  £2  ;  Miss  Bates,  £2 ; 
Mr.  Burrell,  £1 ;  Mr.  White,  £1 ;  and  Mr.  Eggleston,  10s.,  making  a 
total  of  £160  lOs.  Od. 
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16;  in  1841,  24;  and  in  1851,  46,  of  whom  28  were  \ 
males,  and  17  females,  inhabiting  6  houses. 

This  township,  comprising  one  farm,  is  situated  on 
the  brink  of  a  hill  on  the  east  side  of  the  Little  Skerne. 
In  1262,  an  agreement  was  made  by  the  Tburstantons 
(the  original  name  of  the  township),  the  Fulthorps,  and 
others,  with  the  prior  and  convent  of  Durham,  to  whom 
they  conceded  their  marsh,  in  consideration  of  certain 
pasturage  on  the  moor  of  Fcry.  In  1613,  the  manor 
passed  from  the  Fulthorps  to  the  Shaws,  from  whom  it 
was  purchased  by  Sir  Thomas  Robinson,  of  Rokeby, 
Bart.,  who  conveyed  it  to  Hendry  Hopper,  of  Durham. 
Messrs.  Wawn  and  Co.  erected  a  village  for  the  work- 
men in  their  colliery,  called  New  Thrislington,  which, 
since  the  abandonment  of  that  undertaking,  has  been 
principally  occupied  by  the  miners  of  Whitworth  col- 
liery and  the  workmen  of  the  iron  manufactory  at 
Spennymoor.* 

*  In  1822,  Beveral  human  skeletons  were  discovered  at  Thrislington, 
beneath  some  broad  limestone  flags,  about  half  a  yard  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground » and  each  protected  by  rows  of  round  stones  at  the 
sides.  Near  two  of  them  were  iron  lance  heads,  each  about  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and  seven  and  eight  inches  long  respectively.    As  the 


GARMONDSWAY-MOOR. 
Garmondsway-Moor  contains  1,040  acres.  Its  popu- 
lation, m  1801,  was  28;  in  1811,  41 ;  in  1821,  S5 ;  in 
1831,  48;  in  1841,  157;  and  in  1851,  129,  of  whom 
63  were  males  and  66  females.  There  were,  at  the 
latter  date,  23  inhabited  houses. 

When  King  Canute  performed  his  barefooted  pil- 
grimage to  the  shrine  of  St.  Cuthbert,  it  is  recorded 
that  he  went  by  the  Via  Garmundi,  the  road  or  way 
of  Gormundus,  the  Dane.  Garmondsway  evidently 
derives  ito  name  from  this  source.  It  is  an  extra- 
parochial  constabulary,  consisting  of  one  farm,  now 
held  by  the  owners  of  a  colliery  commenced  here  by 
the  East  Hetton  company,  but  discontinued  about  six 
years  ago.  In  Boldon  Book,  Garmondsway  is  stated  to 
have  contained  five  oxgangs  in  cultivation  and  four  lying 
waste.  Bishop  Pudsey  endowed  Sherbum  Hospital  with 
these  lands,  which  still  belong  to  that  establishment. 

graves  were  not  dug  cast  and  west,  although  disposed  so  reg^arly  as 
to  forbid  the  supposition  of  the  parties  having  faUen  in  battle,  it  was 
conjectured  that  this  had  been  the  family  burial-place  of  some  early 
Saxon  owner  of  the  soil,  before  the  coaycrsion  of  his  tribe  to  Chris- 
tianity. 


WHITWELL  HOUSE,  EXTRA-PAROCHIAL  PLACE. 


WHITWELL  house,  which  was  incoporated  with 
Durham  Ward  in  1829,  forms  part  of  the  parish  of 
Kelloe,  in  Easington  Ward.  It  adjoins  the  parish  of 
ShinclifFe  on  the  west,  and  the  township  of  Sherbum  on 
the  north,  and  is  held  by  lease,  which  includes  the 
mines  and  tithes,  under  Sherburn  Hospital,  in  the  cha- 
pel of  which  the  inhabitants  are  provided  with  sittings. 
It  contains  640  statute  acres ;  and,  in  1801,  the  popu- 
lation was  27;  in  1811,  17;  in  1821,  38;  in  1831,  32; 
in  1841,  173 ;  and  in  1851,  160,  consisting  of  80  males, 
and  an  equal  number  of  females,  inhabiting  28  houses. 
By  Boldon  Book,  William  held  WhitweD,  paying 
half  a  mark.  Under  Hatfield's  Survey,  it  was  held  by 
the  Master  of  Sherbum.  Ralph  Lever,  master  from  1577 
to  1585,  was  succeeded  in  this  lease  by  his  widow,  who, 
after  intermarrying  with  Ralph  Warter,  Gent.,  died 
seised  of  it.  Thomas  Bullock  occurs  as  lessee  of  Whit- 
well  about  1660,  from  whom  it  passed  to  his  nephew, 
Thomas  Brass,  Gent. ;  and  in  1718,  it  passed  from  this 
family  to  the  Middletons  and  Teasdales,  who  appear  to 
have  coalesced;  as,  in  1806,  Middleton  Teasdale  de- 


vised to  his  aunt,  Jane  Bacon,  who,  in  1810,  devised  to 
her  nephew,  the  Rev.  Henry  Wastell.  Whitwell 
Orange  was  afterwards  sold  by  him  to  John  Gregson, 
of  Durham,  Esq.  The  produce  of  the  estate  is  toll-free 
in  Durham  market. 

The  high  main  seam  of  coal,  in  the  southern  part  of 
this  royalty,  was  formerly  wrought  for  landsale.  In 
1737,  1738,  and  1739,  it  appears  to  have  been  carried 
on  by  Mr.  Abraham  Teasdale  and  Mrs.  Ann  Wilkin- 
son. On  exploring  some  of  the  old  workings,  in  1839, 
a  quantity  of  work  tools  and  other  articles  were  found, 
of  ancient  date ;  also  a  pump,  which  had  been  used  for 
draining  the  dip  workings,  of  very  curious  mechanism. 
From  the  position  in  which  these  articles  were  found,  it 
appeared  that  the  working  of  that  part  of  the  mine  had 
been  suddenly  abandoned. 

The  present  colliery,  which  has  been  the  principal 
cause  of  the  increased  population,  was  commenced  in 
May,  1836 ;  the  Hutton  seam  was  won  on  the  20th 
June,  1837,  at  the  depth  of  59  fathoms.  In  1840,  an- 
other shaft,  of  95  fathoms,  was  completed  to  the  same 
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seam,  from  whicli  and  the  low  main  the  coals  are 
worked.  The  colliery  was  won  by  Messrs.  White, 
Robson,  and  Ogden;  and  the  coals  are  called  in  the 
market  "  Whitwell  Wallsend."  They  were  originally 
conveyed  by  the  Durham  and  Sunderland  railway  to 


Sunderland  (a  distance  of  14  miles)  for  shipment,  but 
are  now  also  shipped  at  South  Shields  and  at  the  South 
Dock,  Hartlepool.  The  village  of  New  Durham  (see 
page  378)  was  built  in  1836-7,  for  the  workmen  of  this 
colliery. 


PAEISH  OF  PITTINGTON. 


The  former  boundaries  of  this  parish  were,  St.  Oswald's  and  St  Giles's  in  the  suburbs  of  Durham  on  the  west, 
Houghton-le-Spring  on  the  north,  Easington  on  the  east,  and  Kelloe  on  the  south.  It  included  three  constabu- 
laries :  1.  Pittington,  Elemore,  and  Hetton-on-the-Hill ;  2.  Shadforth  and  Ludworth;  and  3.  Sherbum.  At  the 
court  held  at  Buckingham  Palace,  however,  on  the  8th  day  of  May,  1841,  present,  the  queen's  most  excellent 
majesty  in  council,  it  was  ordered  that  the  parish  of  Pittington  be  for  the  future  divided  into  two  separate  parishes 
for  ecclesiastical  purposes ;  the  one  part,  containing  the  township  of  Pittington  and  the  north-western  portion  of 
the  township  of  Sherbum,  to  remain  attached  to  the  old  church ;  the  other  part,  comprising  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  township  of  Sherbum  and  the  whole  of  Shadforth  township,  to  be  assigned  to  the  new  church  of  Shadforth, 
and  to  be  named  ^'  St.  Cuthbert's  District,"  Shadforth. 


PITTINGTON. 

The  township  of  Pittington,  comprising  2,552  acres, 
contained,  in  1«01,  220  inhabitants;  in  1811,  277;  in 
1821,  304;  in  1831,  1,632  (the  increase  being  attributed 
to  the  progress  of  the  collieries) ;  in  1841,  2,295;  and 
in  1851,  2,530,  of  whom  1,826  were  males,  and  1,204 
females.  There  were,  at  the  latter  date,  468  inhabited 
houses,  1  uninhabited,  and  6  building. 

The  name  of  this  parish  and  township  (anciently 
Piddingdune,  Pedyngedune^  or,  earlier  still.  The 
Dune  J  is  derived  from  the  Pidding  brook,  which  rises 
near  Moorsley,  and  flowing  southward,  joins  Sherburn- 
water,  and  falls  into  the  Wear  at  Old  Durham.  The 
township,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  parish,  abounds  with 
coal  and  lime;  and  nearly  all  the  lands  are  held  by 
lease  imder  the  dean  and  chapter. 

Low  PiTTiKOTOK  is  a  village  situated  at  the  northern 
verge  of  the  parish,  about  4  miles  north-by-east  from  Dur- 
ham, and  contains  several  public  houses  and  tradesmen. 
On  the  west  side  of  the  road  through  it  stands  the  library 
of  ^^  The  Pittington  Literary,  Scientific,  and  Beading  In- 
stitution," established  in  1842.  It  is  a  spacious  build- 
ing, capable  of  holding  500  persons ;  and  in  it  successive 
anniversary  "  soirees"  have  been  held,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  institution.  There  are  now  about  400  volumes  in 
the  library ;  and  the  number  of  members  averages  about 
60.  Adjoining  the  library  is  a  large  school-room,  used 
as  the  parish  school,  at  which  there  is  an  average  at- 
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tendance  of  about  50  children.  Higher  up  the  village, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  is  another  school,  en- 
dowed by  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  and  opened  in 
January,  1853.  Here,  on  an  average,  about  180  chil- 
dren are  educated  by  a  master  and  mistress,  appointed 
by  the  marquis.  The  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Method- 
ists have  each  places  of  worship  at  Pittington. 

High  Pittington  stands  at  a  few  hundred  yards 
distance  further  up  the  hiU,  and  contains  a  public  house, 
a  day  school,  and  rows  of  dwellings  occupied  by  pitmen. 
On  the  south  of  these  villages,  the  limestone  hill  on 
which  they  are  placed  rises  more  steeply,  until,  near  its 
lofty  summit,  the  bare  rock  protrudes  itself  in  ragged 
perpendicular  clifi^.  Its  western  extremity  forms  a 
bold  promontory,  the  steep  sides  of  which  are  covered 
by  the  little  kitchen  and  flower  gardens  cultivated  by 
the  miners,  and  which  overlook  the  plain  occupied  by 
the  Hallgarth  estate,  and  the  low  marshy  valley  south 
of  the  parish  church. 

HALLGiiBTH  (so  Called  from  the  Prior's  Hall,  buUt 
here  by  Hugh  Whitehead,  last  prior  and  first  dean  of 
Durham,  1524-1548)  is  about  half  a  nule  to  the  south 
of  Pittington,  and  contains  the  parish  church,  the  vicar- 
age, and  the  family  mansion  of  the  Shipperdsons.  The 
estate  contains  about  912  acres,  28  of  which  are  free- 
hold ;  the  whole  being  tithe-free,  and  in  excellent  culti- 
vation. The  old  hall  appears  to  have  been  taken  down 
F  5 
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by  Ralph  Tunstall,  prebendary  of  the  tenth  stalls  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth ;  and  all  traces  of  it  have  now  dis- 
appeared, unless  some  sculptured  stones  lying  about  the 
out-offices  of  the  neighbouring  farm-houses  may  be 
considered  as  fragments.  Hallgarth  Mill  occupies  a 
low  and  secluded  situation  about  half  a  mile  to  the  west 
of  the  church.*  There  are  two  other  mills  in  the 
township. 

Long  ranges  of  cottages  for  the  colliers,  commonly 
called  pit-rows,  form  a  striking  feature  in  the  surround- 
ing district.  These  dwellings  usually  open  directly,  and 
without  any  entrance  passage,  to  the  road ;  and  as  their 
doors  are  generally  kept  open  during  the  day,  the  passer- 
by has  an  opportunity  of  viewing  the  handsome  furniture 
with  which,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  they  are  stocked. 
Little  Tovmy  a  short  distance  east  from  the  church,  is 
occupied  by  the  Earl  of  Durham's  colliers,  who  have 
here  established  a  horticultural  society.  The  coal 
in  the  township  of  Pittington,  and  in  some  of  the  ad- 
joining royalties,  is  extensively  worked  by  the  Marquis 

*  The  Halloabth  Tsaoedt. — A  most  intenBe  and  painful  excite- 
ment was  created  throughout  the  county  of  Durham,  and  the  north  of 
England  generally,  by  the  murder  of  Mary  Ann  Weetrop,  a  servant 
at  Hallgarth  Mill,  on  the  Sth  of  August,  1S30,  during  the  abaence  of 
the  family.  Her  fellow  serrant,  Thomas  Clark,  aged  19,  was  charged 
with  the  crime ;  and  though  he  protested  his  innocence,  stating  that, 
on  coming  home,  he  had  seen  a  man  leave  the  place,  and  found  the 
murder  perpetrated,  yet  as  he  was  the  only  person  seen  by  others 
near  the  house  at  the  time,  and  other  criminatory  circumstances  ap- 
peared, he  was  committed  for  trial  at  the  next  Durham  assizes.  This 
took  place  on  the  25th  of  February,  1831,  before  Mr.  Justice  Little- 
dale,  when  the  examination  of  witnesses  continued  from  before  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  until  nearly  ten  in  the  evening,  the  evidence 
being  apparently  clear,  though  drcumstantial.  The  jury  were  then 
locked  up  for  the  night,  and  the  siunming  up  Vas  commenced  on  the 
foUowing  morning.  At  noon,  the  jury,  after  a  deliberation  of  twenty- 
five  minutes,  returned  a  verdict  of  "  Guilty."  On  being  asked  why 
sentence  of  death  should  not  be  passed  upon  him,  the  prisoner  simply 
replied,  **  I  am  innocent  of  the  crime."  At  the  place  of  execution,  on 
Monday,  February  28,  he  stood  firmly,  and  addressed  the  assembled 
multitude  in  the  following  words : — "  Gentlemen,  I  am  innocent — /  am 
goitig  to  euffer  for  another  man'e  crime"  A  plain  marble  tablet, 
erected  by  subscription,  was  afterwards  placed  over  the  door  in  the 
north  aisle  of  Pittington  church,  and  is  now  within  the  open  space 
beneath  the  western  tower,  bearing  the  following  inscription  : — "  In 
memory  of  Mary  Ann  Westrop  who  in  the  IS***  year  of  her  age  on  the 
evening  of  Sunday  the  8*^  of  August  1S30  (during  the  absence  of  her 
master  and  mistress)  was  cruelly  murdered  at  Hallgarth  Mill  in  this 
parish  by  a  man  her  fellow  servant  who  was  executed  for  the  offence 
at  Durham  on  Monday  the  28tl>  of  February,  1831." 

t  See  page  378.  The  dense  population  accumulated  at  Belmont 
has  long  rendered  the  formation  of  a  new  pariah  indispensable.  To- 
wards accomplishing  this  desirable  object,  the  dean  and  chapter,  in 
1852,  contributed  £200  towards  the  erection  of  a  church ;  and  the 
executors  of  the  late  Dr.  Durell  gave  £20  for  the  same  purpose.  A 
grant  of  £300  was  made  from  the  Maltby  Fund  towards  building  a 


of  Londonderry^  and  is  known  in  the  market  as 
'*  Stewart's  Wallsend.'*  A  railway,  8  miles  long,  ex- 
tends from  Pittington  colliery  to  the  river  Wear  at 
Fenshaw;  but  the  coals  from  this,  as  well  as  from 
Broomside  colliery,  the  Letch  pit,  and  others,  belonging 
to  the  marquis,  and  the  colliery  at  Belmont,t  worked 
by  William  Bell  and  Co.,  are  also  conveyed  to  the 
Sunderland  Docks  by  the  Durham  and  Sunderland 
railway ,$  and  to  Seaham  Harbour,  distant  about  10 
miles,  by  the  railway  belonging  to  the  marquis.  The 
numerous  engine  buildings,  railways,  inclines,  and  pit 
heaps  here,  are  objects  appropriate  to  a  coal  district ; 
and  the  latter,  sometimes  containing  1,500  scores  atone 
pit,  have  during  the  night  a  volcanic  appearance. 

The  history  of  the  township  of  Pittington  is  brief. 
Bishop  William  de  Carilepho  granted  North  and  South 
Pittington  to  the  church  of  Durham ;  and  the  remaining 
property  in  the  township  seems  to  have  been  added, 
from  time  to  time,  by  the  piety  of  other  donors.  After 
the  dissolution,  the  whole  was  annexed  to  the  cathedral. 

parsonage ;  and  at  a  eonvocation  of  the  Univenity  of  Durham,  held 
March  26,  1853,  the  following  grace  was  passed  : — "  To  grant  two 
acres  of  land  at  Rayensflat  for  a  site  lor  a  church  and  parsonage  house 
for  the  district  of  Belmont."  The  incumbent  appointed  is  the 
Rot.  Thomas  Grossman,  A.M.,  by  whom  divine  service  is  perfonned 
in  the  school,  and  which  will  probably  be  continued  tUl  the  church  is 
erected.  At  the  village  of  Broomside  there  is  also  a  school,  which  is 
well  attended. 

X  The  traction  on  thia  and  some  of  the  other  railways  here  is  effected 
by  means  of  stationary  engines  and  inclines.  Mr.  Howltt  says,  "It 
is  a  mining  country,  and  its  great  objects  of  notice  on  all  sides,  are 
the  tall  engine-houses  of  its  collieries,  and  its  trains  of  coal- waggons, 
or  corves,  as  they  call  them, — [a  mistake ;  the  corves  being  the  bas- 
kets in  which  the  coals  were,  until  recently,  drawn  up  the  pit  shaft,] — 
running  up  hills  and  down  dales,  as  if  of  their  own  accord.  The 
sights  and  soimds  were  altogether  such  as  must  strike  people  from  the 
south,  that  is,  those  who  have  not  been  accustomed  to  a  coal  country, 

as  very  strange Here  and  there,  you  saw  careering  over 

the  plain,  long  trains  of  coal- waggons,  without  horses,  or  attendants, 
or  any  apparent  cause  of  motion,  but  their  own  mad  agency.  They 
seemed,  indeed,  rather  driven  or  dragged  by  xmseen  demons,  for  they 
were  accompanied  by  the  most  comical  whistlings  and  warblings, 
screamings  and  chucklings,  imaginable.  When  you  came  up  to  one 
of  those  mad  dragon  trains,  it  was  then  only  that  you  became  aware 
of  the  mystery  of  their  motion.  They  ran  along  railways,  and  were 
impelled  by  stationary  engines  at  a  distance,  which  stood  often  in 
valleys  quite  out  of  sight.  A  huge  rope  running  over  pulleys  raised 
a  little  above  the  ground  in  the  middle  of  the  railway ;  and  these 
pulleys  or  rollers,  all  in  busy  motion  on  their  axles,  made  the  odd 
whistlings  and  warblings  that  were  heard  around.  In  truth,  the 
sight  of  these  rollers  twirling,  and  the  great  rope  running  without 
visible  cause,  was  queer  enough.  Amid  all  these  uncouth  sounds 
and  sights,  the  voice  of  the  cuckoo  and  the  corncrake  came  at  inter- 
vals to  assure  me  that  I  was  still  on  the  actual  earth,  and  in  the  heart 
of  spring,  and  not  conjured  into  some  land  of  insane  wheels  and  ma- 
chinery  possessed  by  riotous  spirits." 
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The  tithes  of  North  Pittington  were  assigned  to  the 
first  stall,  those  of  South  Pittington  to  the  fourth,  and  a 
portion  of  the  manor,  including  the  Prior's  Hall,  to  the 
tenth.  The  lands  not  allotted  to  the  prebends  were  let 
on  leases ;  the  principal  portion  being  the  Hallgarth 
estate,  which  was  first  granted,  in  1559,  to  Christopher 
Morland.  His  grandaon.  Sir  Henry  Anderson,  Knt., 
held  Hallgarth  in  I6I7 ;  and  a  lease  of  it  was  granted 
in  1626  to  Ralph  Simpson,  Gent.  In  1688,  Henry 
Simpson,  of  Pittington  Hallgarth,  was  charged  with  a 
horse  for  the  service  of  Charles  I.  During  the  Com- 
monwealth, the  tenants  here  were  induced  to  buy  the 
reversions,  at  about  eight  years*  purchase,  from  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Long  Parliament;  but,  on  the 
Restoration,  the  purchases  were  set  aside,  and  the  les- 
sees, who  never  received  any  of  their  money  back,  were 
obliged  to  pay  for  renewing  their  leases  as  before. 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Henry  Simpson,  married,  Sep- 
tember 17,  1671,  Edward  Shipperdson,  of  Murton, 
Esq.,  and  beeame  sole  heiress  to  her  brother  William  in 
1675.  Their  posterity  have  continued  to  hold  the 
estate  since  that  period ;  the  present  representative  of 
the  family  being  Edward  Shipperdson,  Esq.,  who  is 
about  to  enfranchise  the  property,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  act  passed  August  8,  1851. 

THE  CHURCH. 

This  church  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  ancient 
ecclesiastical  architecture  in  the  diocese,  and,  in  certain 

*  The  chuTch,  from  the  style  of  its  architectore,  has  been  considered 
as  belonging  to  or  about  the  year  1160.  **  It  is,  however/*  says  a 
learned  local  antiquarian,  '*  much  more  ancient,  and  cannot  be  refer- 
red to  a  later  period  than  1 120,  as  far  as  regards  its  Norman  character. 
But  it  also  affords  eyidence  that,  although  Norman  has  been  held  to  have 
been  the  only  style  which  prevailed  for  140  years  after  the  Conquest,  the 
pointed,  or  what  is  called  old  English,  is  at  least  of  equal  antiquity.  The 
original,  or  Norman  clerestory,  has  been  discovered,  which  stood  over 
the  pointed  arches  of  the  south  side,  as  well  as  what  is  called  Norman 
on  the  north.  It  has  been  held  by  some  that  the  Normans  had  no 
clerestory.  This  theory  is  entirely  contradicted.  The  square  headed 
clerestory  windows  have  been  held  to  be  not  more  ancient  than  the 
time  of  James  or  Elizabeth :  here  it  is  evident  that  they  were  as  old 
as  the  time  of  Edward  HI.  In  one  of  the  original  Norman  clerestory 
windows,  which  had  been  walled  up  ever  since  the  later  clerestory 
was  built,  there  has  been  discovered  an  ancient  fresco  painting  of  the 
consecration  of  St.  Chithbert  as  bishop,  which  must  have  lain  con- 
cealed for  the  last  600  years.  There  is  now  little  reason  to  entertain 
a  doubt,  but  that  this  church  was  the  mother  church  of  Durham.  In 
puUing  down  a  part  of  the  walls  of  the  old  portion  of  the  church, 
crosses  and  monumental  stones  were  found  broken  up  and  used  as 
common  walling  stones.  Now  this  could  not  have  taken  place  while 
the  families  remained,  to  the  memory  of  whose  father,  or  grandfather, 
they  had  been  erected.  We  are,  therefi>re,  carried  back  at  least  to 
the  Conquest.    But  the  execution  of  these  stones  shews  that  they  be- 


portions  of  it,  in  the  kingdom.  It  has  a  low  oblong 
tower  on  the  west,  supported  by  buttresses,  and  sur- 
mounted with  battlements  and  pinnacles.  The  north 
aisle  is  formed  hj  four  circular  arches  and  a  pointed 
one,  supported  by  cylindrical  pillars,  which  are  alter- 
nately fluted  and  surrounded  by  a  spiral  band ;  all  of 
them  haying  fluted  capitals.  The  circular  arches  are 
adorned  with  double  rows  of  zigzag  ornaments.  The 
corresponding  pillars  of  the  south  aisle  are  plain  cylin- 
ders supporting  pointed  arches.  The  chancel  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  nave  by  a  plain  arch.  The  east  end  of 
the  chancel  has  been  rebuilt,  and  the  body  of  the 
dburch  recently  lengthened  eastwards,  by  one  arch  on 
each  side,  and  removing  the  gallery.  The  chancel 
contains  three  narrow  round-headed  lights ;  and  there 
is  an  ancient  pointed  window  to  the  south,  of  about  the 
time  of  Edward  III.  Those  of  the  nave,  though  re- 
cently of  modern  form,  have  been  restored  in  a  style 
appropriate  to  the  date  of  that  part  of  the  building. 
The  lower  part  of  the  tower  was  opened,  which  joins 
the  nave  under  an  early  English  arch ;  and  the  entire 
length  of  the  church,  108  feet,  is  thus  displayed. 
During  the  alteration  and  enlargement  of  this  beautiful 
and  ancient  church  in  1846,  several  curious  and  im- 
portant architectural  discoveries  were  made.*  It  was 
re -opened  for  divine  service  on  Sunday,  October  24, 
1847,  when  a  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Chester. 

"  If,"  says  Billings,  '*  the  small  and  elegant  specimen 
of  Norman  banded  columns,  and  their  highly  decorated 

longed  to  a  class  which  had  no  existence  in  the  present  parish  of  Pit- 
tington since  the  Conquest.  We  are,  therefore,  caixied  beyond  it; 
and  they  are  so  numerous  that  we  must  suppose  a  wider  extent,  con- 
nected with  the  church  of  Pittington^  than  the  present  limits  of  the 
parish  imply.  But  since  the  covering  of  the  walls  has  been  removed, 
there  is  a  discovery  which  sets  this  matter  at  rest :  the  west  end  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  church  appears  on  which  the  Norman  tower  was 
built.  Another  circumstance  is  of  great  weight,  which  antiquaries 
never  think  of,  the  nature  of  the  soil.  By  nature,  between  the  line  of 
the  North  Pittington  beck,  (which  pursues  a  straight  course  towards 
the  south,  passing  below  Sherbum  Hospital,)  on  the  river  Wear,  the 
country  is  of  a  stiff,  cold,  clay  nature,  covered  with  whins,  and  an* 
ciently  called  a  moor.  Between  the  rise  of  the  hills  to  the  east  and 
the  sea,  the  substratum  is  limestone,  and  the  covering  moor ;  whilst 
the  land  between  the  course  of  the  North  Pittington  beck  and  the 
hills,  averaging  about  a  mile  in  breadth  and  four  in  length,  is- a  rich 
fertile  soU,  lying  upon  what  is  called  a  hot  coarse  gravel.  Pittington, 
therefore,  must,  at  all  times,  have  yielded  pasture,  and  invited  the 
settlement  of  population ;  whilst  Durham  and  its  neighbourhood  must 
have  been,  before  the  Conquest,  as  the  monks  represented  it  to  be 
when  they  discovered  it,  and  the  country,  to  the  east  of  Pittington, 
thinly  peopled ;  and  Pittington,  or  le  Deane,  is,  for  every  reason,  the 
mother  church  of  the  Duneholm  (Dimholm),  and  probably  the  first 
dfaurch  erected  between  the  Wear  and  the  sea." 
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arches,  were  only  part  of  a  once  complete  cliurck,  it 
must  indeed  have  been  most  beautiful  in  character ;  and 
we  cannot  but  regret  that  it  should  have  been  shorn  of 
its  beauty  by  any  meddling  hand.  The  position  of  the 
tower  staircase  is  singular,  for  instead  of  occupying  the 
usual  place,  i.  e.  one  angle  of  the  tower,  it  projects  in 
an  octagonal  form  from  the  centre  of  the  north  wall. 
Another  interesting  peculiarity  of  Fittington  is  that  it 
possesses  the  ancient  timber  framing  of  the  belfiry,  in 
the  form  of  an  inverted  T.  The  angular  struts  sup- 
porting the  collar  beams  upon  which  the  bells  swing, 
are  roughly  formed  into  a  pointed  arch." 

The  font  is  a  neat  vase  of  white  mai'ble;  and  the 
pedestals  of  the  altar-table  are  adorned  with  an  imita- 
tion of  the  spiral  ornament  of  the  pillars.  Under  the 
western  tower  is  preserved  the  mutilated  effigy  of  a 
knight  in  armour ;  the  vizor  opened  only  by  a  trans- 
verse slit,  the  right  hand  grasping  the  sword,  the  plain 
shield  on  the  left  arm  covering  the  breast,  and  the  legs 
crossed.  From  perforations  in  the  slab,  it  would  appear 
to  have  been  formerly  pinned  to  a  table  monument ;  but 
there  is  neither  record  nor  tradition  as  to  the  person 
represented.  A  stone  coffin  in  the  church-yard  bears  a 
Latin  distich  cut  in  the  Saxon  character. 

In  1216,  the  church  was  appropriated  to  the  prior 
and  monks  of  Durham,  oh  condition  of  their  appointing 
a  vicar,  and  giving  him  a  specific  endowment.  A 
chantry  to  St.  Katherine  had  been  previously  founded  | 
by  Matilda,  the  daughter  of  William :  and  another  and 
richer,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  was  founded 
shortly  after  1216.  These  were  eventually  united ;  and 
a  chapel  was  added  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel, 
into  which  it  opened  by  two  pointed  arches,  supported 
by  a  pillar  and  two  mural  or  half  pillars,  the  bases  and 
capitals  of  which  were  of  the  finest  description,  but 
have  been  cut  down  and  the  arches  walled  up.  John 
Kirkman,  the  last  incumbent  of  both  chantries,  had  a 
pension  of  £4  per  annum,  which  he  received  in  1553. 
The  lands  belonging  to  St.  Mary's  chantry  are  pardy 
annexed  to  the  Hallgarth  estate,  and  partly  to  that  of 
Elemore. 

Fittington  vicarage  is  a  discharged  living  in  the 
deanery  of  Easington,  and  a  peculiar  to  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  Durham.  Tenths,  £1  9s.  5d. ;  Episc.  proc., 
6s. ;  Synod.,  12s.     Dedication  to  St.  Lawrence. 

Vicuts. — Richard,  pretb.  de  Pytingdon,  1147  *  Peter  de  Derlyng- 
tou,  1230;  Eudo,  1236;  Yvo,  12S6;  William  de  Billingham,  1297; 

*  *<Mr.  Shepherd,*'  says  Smtees,  "though  a  worthy  character, 
Mitertained  yery  singular  ideas  on  sereral  subjects,  particularly  those 
•oonected  with  a  future  stale  of  existence.    By  his  own  desire,  a 


John  de  Dalton,  1309 ;  Hugh  de  Corbrig,  1829 ;  Thomaa  de  Throck- 
lington,  1840;  Hugh  de  Prendstret,  1845;  Rlchani  de  Aukeland, 
1366 ;  William  Baty,  1868,  p.  res.  Aukeland ;  Reginald  Porter,  13S8 ; 
John  Appelby,  1407;  WilUam  Winlawton«  1419,  p.  res.  Appelby; 
John  Gresmire,  1422;  Robert  Bates,  1439;  William  Maymome, 
1462,  p.  res.  Bates ;  William  Layboum,  1468 ;  Oeorgc  Johnson  occ. 
1481;  WUliam  Gre£Eeson,  A.M.,  1499;  Thomas  Patenson,  A.M., 
1607,  p.  res.  Greffeson;  Robert  Jakeson,  1610,  p.  res.  Patenson; 
Ralph  Whitehed,  1628,  p.  m.  Jakeson ;  William  Whitehed ;  Sir  Ro- 
bert  Forrest,  pres.,  1630,  p.  res.  Whitehed ;  Nicholas  Merley,  S.T.B., 
1648,  p.  m.  Forrest ;  Roger  Watson,  S.T.P.,  1660,  p.  depr.  Merley ; 
Robert  Murrey,  1662,  p.  m.  Watson ;  William  Munrey,  cL,  1694,  p.  m. 
Murrey;  Richard  Thursbye,  A.M.,  1621,  p.  res.  Murrey;  George 
Shaw,  A.M.,  1631,  p.  res.  Thursbye ;  Christopher  Thompson,  A.M., 
p.  m.  Shaw ;  Christopher  Thompson,  A.M.,  p.  m.  Thompson ;  John 
Powell,  A.M.,  1717,  p.  m.  Thompson;  William  Thompson,  A.B., 
1718,  p.  res.  Powell*,  Arthur  Shepherd,*  1730,  p.  m.  Thompson; 
Samuel  Yiner,  A.M.,  1770,  p.  m.  Shepherd ;  James  Beason,  d.,  1772, 
p.  res.  Yiner;  Samuel  Gamlen,  A.M.,  1810,  p.  m.  Deason;  James 
MiUer,  D.D.,  p.  res.  Gamlen. 

The  liying  was  augmented  with  £10  a  year  from 
Lord  Crewe's  trustees,  and  one-third  of  the  rent  of  the 
Island  Farm,in  the  township  of  Bishop-Middleham,  pur- 
chased with  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  and  containing  152 
acres.  The  dean  and  chapter  have  also  added  four 
acres  of  land,  of  the  annual  value  of  £12 ;  being  a  fee- 
simple  of  £360.  The  glebe  includes  the  vicarage 
house  (rebuilt  by  the  present  incumbent),  and  a  garth 
and  garden  of  about  an  acre.  The  manor  of  Ludworth 
pays  a  prescript  rent  of  £3  12s.  in  lieu  of  tithe  to  the 
yicar  of  Fittington,  due  at  Michaelmas,  and  20s.  per 
annum  in  lieu  of  a  horse-gate. — ^Annual  income,  £469. 

Reoistees — ^Book  No.  1  contains  baptisms  and  bu- 
rials from  1574  to  1762,  and  marriages  from  1574  to 
1753 ;  No.  2  (a  detached  leaf),  baptisms  from  1762  to 
1766,  but  no  burial  register  for  that  period;  No.  2, 
baptisms  from  1766  to  1809,  and  burials  from  1770  to 
1810 ;  No.  3,  baptisms  from  1809  to  1812 ;  and  Nos.  4 
and  5,  marriages  from  1754  to  1812. 

CHARITIES. 

Donor  unknoum, — Some  person  unknown  gave  to  the 
poor  of  this  parish  £35,  which  has  long  been  vested  in 
the  Shipperdson  family.  £1  ISs.,  the  interest  thereof, 
is  carried  to  the  overseers'  account,  and  applied  in  aid 
of  the  poor's  rate. 

ELEMORE. 

This  estate,  which  has  been  included  in  those  of  Lit- 
tle Haswell  and  Haswell  Grakoe  in  the  parish  of 

hatchet  was  deposited  irith  him  in  his  coffin,  and  a  plate  of  looking- 
glass  placed  in  the  lid  opposite  to  his  £Ace ;  both  with  a  Tiew  to  faei^ 
UtaU  hit  ruurreeiion," 
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Easington,  was  given,  with  them,  by  Bishop  Pudsey, 
to  the  monastery  of  Finchale  before  1190.  After  the 
dissolution,  the  manor  of  Little  Haswell  became  the 
property  of  the  family  of  Anderson,  by  whom  it  was 
conveyed,  in  1681,  to  William  Hall,  of  Newcastle, 
merchant,  for  £4,600.  Sir  Alexander  Hall,  of  Ele- 
more,  was  one  of  those  charged  with  a  horse  for  the 
service  of  the  king.  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Thomas  Hall,  Esq.,  who  died  in  1680,  was  the  wife 
of  Thomas  Conyers,  Esq. ;  and  their  daughter  and  sole 
heiress  intermarried  with  George  Baker,  Esq.,  of 
Crooke,  parish  of  Lanchester.  Their  grandson,  George 
Baker,  of  Elemore,  Esq.,*  left  an  only  daughter  and 
heiress,  Isabella,  who  intermarried  with  Henry,  son  of 
Christopher  Towers,  Esq.,  and  Elizabeth,  only  sister  of 
George  Baker,  Esq.  Their  son,  Baker  Baker,  Esq., 
on  attaining  his  majority,  assumed  the  family  name,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  his  grandfather's  will, 
and  is  the  present  proprietor  of  the  estate.  Elemore 
Hally  the  family  mansion,  was  erected  principally  by 
the  second  George  Baker,  Esq.,  and  is  situated  in  a 
valley,  surrounded  by  hills,  some  of  which  were  covered 
with  plantations  by  its  late  proprietor. 

H  ETTON-ON-THE-HILL. 

This  hamlet  lies  north-east  of  Elemore,  and  appears 
anciently  to  have  been  united  with  Hetton-le-Hole. 
In  the  25th  year  of  Bishop  Hatfield,  William  de  Dalden 
died  seised  of  half  the  manor  of  Hepdon,  which  after- 
wards passed  by  marriage  to  Sir  William  Bowes.  In 
1466,  it  is  described  as  consisting  of  two  messuages  and 
granges,  a  dove-cot  worth  5s.,  60  acres  of  arable  land 
valued  at  4d.  each,  six  acres  of  meadow  at  6d.  each,  and 
60  acres  of  pasture  worth  nothing  more  than  the  right 
of  common.  The  Blakistons,  Collingwoods,  and  others, 
subsequently  held  this  property.     In  1638,  Mr.  Brobert 

—  —     —     — —     — 

*  Gbobob  Bakeb.  Esa. — ^This  gentleman  died  at  Elemore  Hall, 
May  15,  1837,  in  his  84th  year.  He  was  the  only  son  and  heir  of  the 
second  George  Baker,  Esq.,  of  Elemore,  by  Judith,  daughter  and  co- 
heiress of  Cuthbert  Routh,  of  Dinsdale,  by  Judith,  daughter  of  Sir 
Ralph  Milbanke,  of  Halnaby,  county  of  York,  Bart.  He  succeeded 
his  father  in  his  estates  in  1774.  In  his  earlier  years,  he  was  well 
known  in  the  sporting  circles,  and  was  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  best 
gentleman  riders  in  England.  Mr.  Taylor,  in  his  Memoir  of  Surtees, 
styles  Mr.  Baker  a  **  genuine  representative  of  the  hunting  and  cock- 
fighting  'squires  of  the  last  century,"  and  relates  the  following  cha- 
racteristic conyersation  between  him  and  the  subject  of  the  Memoir : — 
''  I  wonder,  Mr.  Surtees,  why  you  should  spend  so  much  money  and 
time  over  a  History  of  Durham." — "  I  wonder,  Mr.  Baker,"  was  the 
reply,  "  why  you  spend  so  much  money  and  time  in  following  a  pack 
of  hounds  after  a  poor  hare."    In  politics,  B|r.  Baker  was,  during  the 
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CoUingwood,  of  Hetton-on-the-Hill,  was  included  in  the 
list  of  gentlemen  charged  with  light  horses  for  the  ser- 
vice of  Charles  I.  In  the  last  century,  the  estate  passed 
from  the  Sparrows  to  George  Baker,  of  Elemore,  Esq. 

SHERBURN. 

The  township  of  Sherbum  comprises  1,803  acres.  In 
1801,  the  population  was  252;  in  1811,  259;  in  1821, 
285;  in  1831,  337;  and  in  1841,  1,946:  in  1851,  in 
that  part  of  the  township  retained  in  Pittington  parish, 
there  were  855  inhabitants,  or  440  males  and  415  fe- 
males ;  and,  in  the  same  district,  169  inhabited  houses 
and  1  uninhabited. 

The  township  derives  its  name  from  the  Shire  (clear) 
buruy  which  formed  the  northern  limit  of  Queringdon- 
shire.  It  is  intersected  by  the  York,  Newcastle,  and 
Berwick  railway,  to  a  station  on  which  it  gives  its 
name.  The  village  is  situated  about  SJ  miles  east-by- 
south  from  Durham,  and  contains  five  public  houses, 
five  farmsteads,  and  a  few  tradesmen.  The  Wesleyan 
Methodists  have  a  meeting-house  here ;  and  there  is  a 
reading-room,  supported  by  subscription.  At  the  west- 
ern extremity  of  the  village  there  is  a  spacious  and 
handsome  school-house,  erected  and  partly  supported 
by  Mrs.  Pemberton.  There  is  a  quarry  in  the  town- 
ship ;  and  the  collieries  are  e;ttensively  worked  by  the 
Earl  of  Durham. 

By  Boldon  Book,  Ulkill  held  lands  at  North  Sher- 
bum,  and  Christian  the  Plasterer  and  others  held  South 
Sherbum,  in  which  there  were  also  ten  cottagers.  In 
Hatfield's  Survey  only  one  Sherbum  occurs ;  and  the 
services  of  the  bond  tenants  are  described  as  similar  to 
those  in  Shadforth.  In  the  16th  century,  a  family  named 
Pearson  had  acquired  freehold  property  here.  On  Au- 
gust 26,  1635,  a  division  of  common  lands  took  place. 
In  1720,  the  Tempests  of  Old  Durham  held  lands  in 


course  of  a  long  life,  sincerely  attached  to  whig  principles,  from  which 
he  never  swerved.  He  was  a  candidate  for  the  representation  of  the 
city  of  Durham  in  the  year  1813,  when  a  severe  and  expensive  struggle 
of  nine  days'  duration,  the  longest  in  the  annals  of  the  city,  took  place 
between  him  and  the  late  George  Allan,  of  Blackwell  Grange,  Esq. ; 
the  latter  being  elected  by  a  migority  of  80.  Mr.  Baker  was  high 
sheriff  of  Northumberland  in  1815.  Directions  were  given  in  his  will 
that  he  should  be  buried,  not  in  the  family  vault  of  Pittington  church, 
but  in  the  church-yard,  and  that  the  folloT^dng  inscription  shoidd  be 
placed  upon  his  tombstone : — "  Here  lies  the  last  of  the  George  Bakers 
of  Elemore  Hall,  in  the  county  of  Durham."  It  has  been  remarked, 
however,  that  **  though  he  may  not  be  the  last  George  Baker,  he  will 
be  succeeded  by  no  one  of  more  gentlemanly  spirit,  or  who  will  live 
longer  in  the  hearts  of  the  poor  and  unfortunate,  to  whom  he  was  a 
constant  benefactor  and  the  kindest  friend." 
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Sherbum^  which^  with  the  mansion-house,  were  sold  by  I 
them  to  Arthur  Mowbray,  Esq.  Sherhum  Hall  and 
estate  afterwards  became  the  property  of  Thomas  Hop- 
per, Esq.,  from  whom  they  were  purchased,  in  1827, 
by  John  Pemberton,  Esq.,  whose  widow  is  the  present 
proprietor. 

SHERBURN  HOSPITAL. 

The  extra-parochial  place  called  Sherbum  Hospital, 
or  Sherbum  House,  comprises  an  area  of  730  acres. 
In  1801,  the  population  was  80;  in  1811,  56;  in  1821, 
67;  in  1831,  69;  in  1841,  86;  and  in  1851,  84,  or  19 
males  and  15  females,  inhabiting  19  houses. 

Sherburn  Hospital  has  usually  been  considered  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  picturesque  objects  in  the 
county,  although  modem  improvements  and  alterations 
have,  in  a  great  measure,  detracted  from  the  architectu- 
ral beauty  of  the  building.  This  institution,  founded 
by  Bishop  Pudsey  in  1181,  asan  asylum  for  lepers,  is 
situated  about  2  miles  to  the  south-east  of  the  city  of 
Durham,  in  a  sunny  vale  on  the  east  side  of  Sherbum 
water.  The  building  forms  an  oblong  quadrangle,  en- 
closing an  area  of  about  an  acre.  The  side  next  the 
road  contains  the  entrance  lodge,  and  a  lofty  wall  of 
ancient  date  extends  along  the  remainder  of  the  front ; 
on  the  second,  or  upper  side,  stands  the  master's  house ; 
the  third  is  occupied  by  the  chapel  and  the  dwellings  of 
the  inmates,  who  are  also  domiciled  on  the  fourth,  or 
lower  side. 

Nearly  the  whole  range  of  bidldings  erected  by 
Bishop  Pudsey  were  destroyed  by  the  Scotch  shortly 
after  1300,  leaving  only  the  chapel  and  a  Norman 
tower,  forming  part  of  the  master's  house ;  and  in  1833, 
the  master's  house,  being  in  a  dilapidated  state,  was 
taken  down,  and  a  modem  mansion  erected  on  its  site. 
The  gateway  and  boundary  wall  are  of  a  date  subse- 
quent to  the  act  of  destruction  committed  by  the  Scot- 
tish invaders ;  and  the  chapel  is  now  the  only  original 
part  remaining. 

The  chapel  occupies  the  south-east  angle  of  the 
square,  and  contains  some  interesting  examples  of  early 
English  and  Norman  architecture.  It  consists  of  a 
nave,  a  chancel,  and  a  west  tower.  The  nave  has  three 
round-headed  lights  on  the  south,  and  the  chancel  six 
lights  on  the  north  and  south,  under  pointed  arches 

•  Some  peraooB  haye  coi^ectured  that  in  ChiiBtendom  these  hospi- 
tals amounted  to  no  less  than  15,000 ;  and  perhaps  half  of  the  hospitals 
established  throughout  England  were  for  lepers,  so  prevalent  was  this 
•omplaint.    Indued,  there  was  hardly  a  large  city  near  which  there 


with  tracery.  The  east  window  has  been  restored  with 
five  lights  ornamented  with  tracery,  and  contains  some 
ancient  and  modem  painted  glass.  The  arms  of  the  see 
of  Durham,  of  Neville,  Montague,  &c.,  are  occasionally 
introduced.  A  modem  screen  across  the  archway  to 
the  chancel  separates  the  nave  from  that  portion,  which 
is  of  larger  dimensions  than  the  nave.  The  latter,  with 
the  addition  of  the  lower  part  of  the  tower,  is  40  feet 
by  15,  and  the  chancel  is  36  by  16.  This  disparity  of 
proportion  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  of  the  chancel 
having  been  originally  the  part  where  the  service  was 
performed ;  the  present  master  (the  Rev.  G.  S.  Faber> 
having  added  the  seats  of  the  nave.  The  chancel  is 
stalled  on  each  side  for  the  use  of  the  brethren ;  and 
within  the  altar  rails  is  the  monumental  memorial  of 
Thomas  Leaver,  master,  and  '^  preacher  to  king  Ed- 
ward the  sixte."  On  the  stone  is  engraved  a  curious 
croesjleury^  with  a  Bible  and  chalice,  supposed  to  in- 
dicate that  he  was  one  of  the  reformed  itinerant  preach- 
ers through  the  kingdom.  The  exterior  of  the  chapel 
has  been  recently  restored,  with  some  regard  to  its 
original  character,  of  which,  however,  the  parapet  is 
not  a  part. 

Like  many  institutions  of  a  similar  nature,  Sherburn 
Hospital  lias  considerably  diverged  from  the  purposes 
of  its  original  endowment ;  and  fifteen  aged  men,  whose 
poverty  or  misfortunes  have  rendered  them  eligible  for 
its  shelter  during  their  declining  years,  at  present  oc- 
cupy the  place  provided  by  the  munificence  of  Hugh 
de  Pudsey  for  sixty-five  lepers,  for  such  was  the  number 
the  establishment  was  arranged  to  accommodate.  At 
the  period  in  which  this  institution  arose  and  flourished, 
leprosy  appears  to  have  been  a  very  prevalent  disease 
in  England,  as  may  be  deduced  from  the  fact,  that  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third  there  were  so  many  as 
one  hundred  and  thirty-one  asylums  throughout  the 
kingdom  for  sufferers  from  this  loathsome  disease  ;*  and 
even  as  late  as  Edward  the  Sixth,  leprosy  appears  to 
have  existed  in  England  to  a  considerable  extent.  For- 
tunately, however,  from  that  time  the  disease  seems  to 
have  gradually  disappeared  from  this  country.  The 
only  records  at  present  remaining  of  this  once  fearful 
scourge,  are  the  many  nobly  endowed  institutions  for 
its  relief,  which  were  so  plentiful  throughout  the  island, 
and  of  which  Sherburn  is  so  magnificent  an  example. 

The  rules  and  regulations  which  governed  Sherburn 

was  not  at  least  one  of  these  lazar-houses  erected,  the  site  of  ^Hiich  is 
generally  fixed,  even  at  the  present  day,  by  the  word  'SpUal,  or 
Mess-in-deu  (Maison  Dieu),  which  exist  near  all  the  old  towns  in 
the  north. 
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Hospital  may  be  regarded  as  a  very  good  criterion  of 
the  maimer  in  which  similar  institutions  were  con- 
ducted. Under  Bishop  Pudsey's  constitutions,  as  re- 
vised and  confirmed,  with  several  additional  regulations 
by  Bishop  Kellaw,  it  appears  that  besides  five  convents 
of  lepers  (sixty-five  persons  of  both  sexes),  with  a 
steward  or  guardian  at  their  head,  there  was  an  esta- 
blishment provided  for  three  priests  and  four  attendant 
clerks,  one  of  whom  at  least  was  required  to  be  a  dea- 
con. There  were  daily  masses,  which  the  lepers  had  to 
attend.  The*  steward  made  up  his  accounts  four  times 
in  the  year.  He  was  required  to  be  temperate  and 
modest  in  the  exercise  of  his  office,  and  not  to  exceed 
the  number  of  three  horses.  The  priests  and  clerks 
slept  in  a  dormitory  adjoining  the  chapel,  and  all  dined 
and  supped  together  in  the  common  hall.  In  winter, 
the  priests  rose  at  midnight  for  the  night  mass,  then 
slept  till  morning,  and  returned  to  the  chapel  to  cele- 
brate matins;  but  in  summer,  the  night  mass  was  so 
sung  as  to  terminate  at  twilight.  A  perpetual  lamp 
burned  before  the  high  altar  of  the  Presence  in  the 
greater  chapel.  All  the  brethren,  whose  health  permit- 
ted, were  expected  to  attend  the  services ;  but  the  bed- 
rid sick  were  enjoined  to  raise  themselves,  and  say 
matins  in  their  bed. 

The  lepers  were  allowed  daily  a  loaf  weighing  five 
marks,  and  a  gallon  of  ale  to  each ;  and  betwixt  every 
two,  one  mess  or  commons  of  flesh  three  days  in  the 
week,  and  of  fish,  cheese,  or  butter  on  the  remaining 
four.  On  high  festivals,  a  double  mess;  and  on  the 
feast  of  St.  Cuthbert  in  Lent,  firesh  salmon  if  it  could 
be  had— if  not,  other  fresh  fish.  On  Michaelmas  day, 
four  messed  on  a  goose.     With  flesh,  fish,  or  eggs,  a 

*  The  liberal  spirit  in  wliich  provision' was  made  for  the  physical 
as  well  as  spiritual  wants  of  the  inmates,  in  contrast  to  the  more  nig- 
gardly regulations  of  modem  days,  is  thus  humourously  alluded  to  in 
the  following  lines  by  William  Howitt : — 

"  Now  a  riddle,  a  riddle,  a  riddle-ma-ree. 

Which  of  the  two  had  a  man  rather  be — 

A  jMu-per  of  this  day,  or  le-per  of  that } 

Which  of  the  two  would  the  soonest  get  fitt  ? 

Of  meat  and  of  measure,  of  food  and  of  clothes, 

Which  have  the  Wantage — have  these,  or  had  those  ? 

The  Ouardiant  of  old,  or  the  Guardians  of  n&w — 

I've  my  notions  about  them— but  pray  what  say  you  } 

With  salmon  and  gammon,  and  gallons  of  ales. 

Would  the  pauper  leap  into  the  old  leper' t  ecalee  f 

With  new  suits  of  clothes  and  new  tailors  to  cut  them, 

With  such  measures  of  meal  they  scarce  knew  where  to  put  them ; 

With  bushels  of  wheat  to  make  furmety  luscious ; 

With  bundles  of  straw,  and  clean  bundles  of  rushes ; 

With  sermons  and  prayers,  and  a  chaplain  ta  read  them ; 

With  TatB  to  make  wine  in,  if  chanced  they  to  need  them ; 


measure  of  salt  was  delivered;  and  when  fresh  fish 
could  not  be  had,  red  herrings  were  served,  three  to  a 
mess,  or  cheese  and  butter  by  weight,  or  three  eggs. 
During  Lent,  each  had  a  razer  of  wheat  to  make  fur-* 
menty,  and  two  razers  of  beans  to^boil.  Sometimes 
greens  or  onions ;  and  every  day,  except  Sunday,  the 
seventh  part  of  a  razer  of  bean  meal ;  but  on  Sunday,  a 
measure  and  a  half  of  pulse  to  make  gruel.  Red  her* 
rings  were  prohibited  from  Pentecost  to  Michaelmas ; 
and  at  the  latter,  each  received  two  razers  of  apples. 
The  lepers  had  a  common  kitchen,  and  a  common  cook, 
fuel,  and  utensils  for  cooking.  The  sick  had  fire  and 
candle ;  and  one  of  the  chaplains  was  assigned  to  hear 
the  confessions  of  the  sick,  to  read  the  gospel  to  them 
on  Sundays  and  holidays,  and  to  read  the  burial  service 
of  the  dead.  The  old  woman  who  attended  on  the  sick 
had  every  week  three  wheaten  loaves  and  one  mess  of 
flesh  or  fish ;  and  when  a  brother  or  sister  was  buried, 
the  grave-digger  had  his  meat  and  drink.  Each  leper 
had  a  yearly  allowance,  for  his  clothing,  of  three  yards 
of  woollen  cloth,  six  yards  of  linen,  and  six  of  canvass ; 
and  the  tailor  had  his  meat  and  drink  the  day  he  came 
to  cut  out  the  clothes.  Four  fires  were  allowed  for  the 
whole  community.  On  Christmas  eve,  they  had  four 
yule  clogs,  each  a  cart  load,  with  four  trusses  of  straw  ; 
four  trusses  of  straw  on  All  Saints  and  Easter  eve ;  and 
four  bundles  of  rushes  on  the  eves  of  Pentecost,  St.  . 
John  Baptist,  and  St.  Mary  Magdalen;  and  on  the 
anniversary  of  Martin  de  Sancta  Cruce,  every  leper 
received  five  shillings  and  five  pence  in  money.* 

The  lepers  had  the  liberty  of  seeing  their  friends ; 
and  strangers,  who  came  from  a  distance,  were  suffered 
to  rest  in  the  Hospital  all  night ;  but  visitors  from  the 


With  yule-clogs,  and  firewood,  cart-loads  at  a  time ; 
Wouldn't  jMMjwft  be  apt  to  think  lepers  sublime  ? 
With  their  friends  all  admitted  to  see  them  at  pleasure  t 
And  on  high-days  roast  goose,  and  of  meal  double  measure  i 

Throw  into  the  bargain  the  scales  and  the  sores 

Would  not  paupers  be  apt  to  turn  kpera  by  scores  ? 

If  once  in  such  quarters,  a  good  roof  above  them. 

Whence  no  Poor  Law  Commissioners  dared  to  remove  them  ^ 

Or  feeling  unable  to  rise  up  to  prayers, 

They  might  lie  on  their  backs  and  repeat  them  up  stairs ; 

If  free  to  walk  off,  or  stay,— jolly  housekeepers— 

Would  lepers  turn  paupers,  or  paupers  turn  lepers } 

This,  at  this  minute,  the  thing  I  fain  would  see — 

Which  is  the  wiser.  Lord  Brougham  or  Hugh  Pudsey  ? 

Or  whether  a  third  track  lies  somewhere  between  them-« 

Where  lazy  impostors  have  no  one  to  screen  them ; 

But  honest  old  folks,  or  the  workless  and  sick. 

May  find  that  compassion  's  no  name  for  a  brick. 

Now  a  riddle,  a  riddle,  a  riddle-ma-ree. 

Come  find  out  the  truth,  and  come  tell  it  to  m«,'^ 
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neighbourhood  departed  at  evening ;  and  when  the  bell 
sounded  for  supper,  the  gates  were  closed.  Disobedient 
members  were  punished  at  the  discretion  of  the  prior 
and  prioress,  by  corporal  correction,  perferuhxm  modo 
scholarium  ;  and  offenders  who  refused  to  submit  to  the 
usual  discipline,  were  reduced  to  bread  and  water,  and, 
after  the  third  offence  and  monition,  were  liable  to  be 
ejected. 

Before  the  lapse  of  a  century,  in  the  time  of  Bishop 
Langley,  great  abuses  were  complained  of;  and  the 
pious  institution  being  converted  into  private  emolu- 
ment, and  the  buildings  sufiered  to  go  to  ruin,  that 
prelate  issued  a  commission,  dated  September  4,  1429, 
directed  to  William  Chancellor,  his  temporal  chancellor, 
and  others,  empowering  them  to  visit  and  examine  the 
dilapidations  in  the  hospital  erections,  and  to  make  in- 
quiries concerning  the  abuses  of  the  charity.  Upon 
the  commissioners  reporting  the  miserable  condition  of 
the  institution,  the  bishop  applied  to  Pope  Eugene  IV. 
for  redress,  who  granted  him  a  faculty  to  make  new 
rules  and  ordinahces  for  the  better  governing  thereof, 
which  he  accordingly  did  on  July  22,  1434.  It  appears 
by  these  rules  that  two  lepers  were  to  be  admitted, 
who  were  to  be  kept  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  poor 
people  admitted  to  the  house.  The  latter  were  to  be 
thirteen  in  number,  and  each  was  to  be  provided  with 
meat  and  drink  of  lOd.  value  every  week,  or  lOd.  ready 
money  at  their  own  option,  and  to  have  yearly  6s.  8d. 
for  fuel  and  clothes,  and  to  mess  and  lodge  in  the 
same  house,  and  daily  to  attend  mass. 

In  1557,  Anthony  Salvin,  master,  petitioned  Bishop 
Tunstall  that  a  commission  of  inquiry  might  issue,  rela- 
tive to  the  abuses  committed  by  Thomas  Leghe  and 
Anthony  Bellasis,  previous  masters ;  which  commission 
was  accordingly  issued,  and  depositions  were  taken 
thereon  April  27,  1557.  Owing  to  the  disorders  pro- 
duced by  the  differences  of  faith  at  that  time,  an  act 
was  passed  in  27th  Eliz.  (1584),  whereby  this  establish- 
ment was  re-incorporated  by  the  name  of  '*  The  Master 
and  Brethren  of  Christ's  Hospital,  in  Sherborne,  near 
Durham,  in  the  county  of  Durham."  The  number  of 
brethren  was  increased  by  this  act  to  thirty,  to  be  nomi- 
nated (with  one  exception  in  favour  of  the  owners  of 
Thornley)  by  the  master,  who  was  to  be  appointed  by 

*  Bishop  Chandler's  visitation  begun  August  14,  1736,  and  conti- 
nued by  several  adjournments  to  August  26.  In  answer  to  the  third 
interrogatory — "What  charters,  writings,  title-deeds,  or  other  evi- 
dences of  your  estate,  are  in  your  custody?" — the  answer  was  "In 
the  Hospital  there  is  not  a  scrip  of  paper  left  of  any  charters,  title- 
d«eds,  or  other  evidence,  or  any  remembrance  of  such  in  the  Hospital ; 


the  bishop,  and  be  a  preacher,  having  no  cure  or  charge 
of  souls  elsewhere.  In  1594,  a  commission  of  inquiry 
visited  this  and  other  hospitals  in  the  county.  Some 
additional  statutes  were  made  by  Bishop  Matthew  in 
1595,  by  Bishop  Crewe  in  1703,  and  by  Bishop  Chand- 
ler in  1735.*  From  that  time  to  1809,  the  in-brethren 
received  40s.  a  year  in  addition  to  other  advantages, 
and  the  out-brethren  40s.  a  year  only.  Dr.  Bell,  the 
master,  in  the  last  mentioned  year,  increased  the  annual 
provision  of  the  out^-brethren  to  £4,  and  gradually 
raised  the  annual  payments  to  the  in-brethren  to  £7  6s. 
each,  which  sums  were  paid  untU  1819.  He  also,  be- 
fore that  year,  erected  a  new  range  of  buildings  behind 
the  apartments  of  the  brethren  for  their  better  accom- 
modation. In  1819,  Bishop  Barrington  ord^'ed  a  new 
wing  to  be  erected,  containing  15  apartments,  for  the 
out-brothers,  so  that  the  whole  might  be  accommodated 
within  the  building.  Those  who,  from  having  wires, 
could  not  comply  with  the  rules  of  the  resident  bre- 
thren, were  to  receive  £20  a  year  for  life ;  but  none  are 
in  future  to  be  appointed  who  are  not  single  or  widower?. 
The  following  was  t;he  yearly  rental  of  the  estates 
belonging  to  the  Hospital  in  1829 : — 

Rents  for  the  demesne  land,   &c.,  let  by  the  master 

alone,  at  rack-rent,  to  yearly  tenants £1,795    b    0 

Rents  reserved  on  leases  granted  for  three  lives,  or  21 
years,  by  the  master  and  brethren,  and  renewed 
from  time  to  time  on  the  payment  of  fines S9  18    9^ 

Prescript  rents  payable  to  the  master  and  bretliren 8  19    S 

£1,894     3    d] 

The  amount  of  the  fines  paid  to  the  master  for  the 
renewal  of  leases  from  1809  to  1829  was  £13,394  18s.  5d. 
The  annual  expenses  are  stated  by  the  Commissioncr^ 
for  inquiring  concerning  Charities  as  follows  : — 

Provisions  and  coals  for  the  in-brethren £350    0  ^ 

Clothing,  furniture,  books,  &c.,  for  21  brethren,  about ....     67    0  o 

Paid  in  money  to  the  in-brethren 14S  10  " 

„  „       to  resident  out-brethren 169  12  f 

„  „       to  non-resident  ditto 180    0  0 

Nurse  and  medical  assistant 26    0  0 

Chaplain's  salary,  £120 ;  clerk,  sexton,  &c.,  £2  2s 122    2  0 

Repairs,  £200 ;  quit-rents,  taxes,  and  other  dues,  £70 270    0  0 

Agent's  salary 50    0  0 

£1,373    4    0 

but  I  have  been  told  (MctgUter  loquitur)  by  some  antiquaries,  aii<i 
belieye,  that  they  were  mostly  embezzled  before  Queen  Eliiabeth's 
time,  and  the  rest  a  few  years  after  Queen  Elizabeth's  act,  while  Dr. 
Valentine  Dale,  a  civilian,  was  master,  and  employed  abroad  in  the 
queen's  service."  Wadham  Chamller,  A.M.,  was  appointed  master 
in  the  year  in  which  the  visitation  took  place. 
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''  The  residue  of  the  funds/^  they  add,  "  arising  from 
the  rents  and  the  fines  taken  upon  the  renewal  of  leases, 
is  received  by  the  master  to  his  own  use ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  preceding  statement,  it  will  appear  that,  since 
his  appointment  in  1809,  he  has  received  on  an  average, 
after  deducting  £1,000  laid  out  in  building  the  new 
apartments   for  the   out-brethren,    about   £1,164  per 

annum." 

The  support  of  the  fifteen  in-brethren  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  the  Commissioners : — In  lieu  of  the  former 
weekly  allowance  of  bread,  small  beer,  and  cheese,  each 
receives  Is.  6d.  a  week;  also  a  quart  of  good  beer 
every  day,  one  pound  of  meat  boiled  or  roasted  every 
day,  except  on  Fridays  and  fast-days,  when  they  re- 
ceive one  pound  of  pudding ;  and  there  are  particular 
allowances  for  the  several  festivals  and  feasts  through- 
out the  year.  Each  of  them  also  has  two  loads  of  coals 
in  the  course  of  the  year  delivered  at  his  door ;  and  he 
receives  annually  at  Christmas  a  suit  of  clothes  of  strong 
drab  cloth.  Their  apartments  are  supplied  with  furni- 
ture, beds,  and  bed-linen,  which  is  washed  by  the 
nurse ;  and  they  have  given  to  them  Bibles  and  other 
religious  books.  The  several  articles  are  provided  by 
the  master,  and  he  also  supplies  them  with  cloth 
cloaks ;  but  these  are  considered  as  his  free  and  volun- 
tary gift.  An  allowance  is  also  made  to  each  in-brother 
of  £1  3s.  6d.  every  quarter,  and  Is.  a  week  for  good 
behaviour,  which  is  stopped  and  disposed  of  amongst 
the  other  brethren  in  case  of  any  misconduct.  The 
out-brethren  residing  in  the  Hospital  enjoy  the  same 
allowances  of  clothing,  furniture,  and  books ;  but  they 
are  not  supplied  with  provisions,  and  therefore  receive 
a  greater  allowance  in  money  than  the  fifteen  in-bre- 
thren, viz.  £6  a  quarter  each  in  addition  to  the  weekly 
sum  of  Is.  each  for  good  behaviour. 

The  Hospital  continues  to  be  governed  by  the  sta- 
tutes of  Bishop  Chandler,  except  so  far  as  they  were 
altered  by  an  ordinance  of  Bishop  Barrington.      By 

•  During  the  civil  wars  between  the  king's  army  quartered  at  Dur- 
ham and  the  parliament's  army  stationed  at  Quarrington,  the  Hospital 
was  plundered  of  its  cattle  and  goods,  and  also  of  many  of  its  old 
charters  rfttd  muniments,  and  Mr.  Machon  was  much  abused  and  dis- 
possessed, and  one  John  Fenwick,  a  tradesman  in  Newcastle  and 
guide  to  the  Scottish  army,  was  put  in  master,  who  soon  after  got  an 
order  from  Oliver  CromweU  to  put  in  hU  sOn,  John  Fenwick,  a  lay- 
man, to  be  master  there,  whereby  Machon  was  kept  out  of  the  Hos- 
pital eighteen  years.  After  the  Restoration,  he  petitioned  the  king 
to  be  restored,  and  enjoyed  it  till  his  death  in  December,  1679. 

t  Da.  Bbll  died  at  Cheltenham,  January  27,  1832,  in  the  80th  year 
of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  He  was  bom  at 
St.  Andrew's,  and  was  educated  in  the  university  of  his  native  city. 
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these  regulations,  it  is  appointed  that  the  master  shall 
be  an  M.A.,  and  that  he  and  his  deputy  shall  usually 
reside  within  the  Hospital.  The  master  to  keep  the 
common  seal,  and  have  also  the  custody  of  counterparts 
of  leases.  The  names  of  the  brethren,  time  of  entrance, 
&c.,  to  be  entered  in  a  book  by  the  master  or  his 
deputy.  Vacancies  to  be  filled  up  within  six  weeks ;  a 
preference  being  given  to  out-brethren,  at  the  option  of 
the  master.  The  qualifications  for  admission  of  a  bro- 
ther are,  that  he  shall  have  lived  creditably  in  the 
world,  and,  at  the  time  of  his  admission,  not  be  worth 
£20 ;  to  be  a  native  of  the  county,  of  the  age  of  56  or 
upwards,  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
shall  take  an  oath  of  obedience  to  the  rules  and  ordi- 
nances of  the  institution. 

Mastbss  of  Shesbvbn. — Emald  or  Amald,  1183 ;  Amald  de 
Ancient  occ.  1200;  Sir  Martin  de  Sancta  Cruce,  1246;  Roger  de 
Seyton,  1269;  WUliam  de  Insula,  1302;  Lambert  de  Torkyngham, 
or  Trieklingham,  occ.  1317  ;  Thomas  de  Hessewell  occ.  1330 ;  Thomas 
de  Neville,  1339 ;  Alan  de  Shutlyngton,  1862,  p.  m.  Nerille;  Tho- 
mas de  Bemolby,  1367,  p.  res.  Shutlyngton ;  John  de  Waltham  occ> 
1384;  John  Burgeys  occ.  1391 ;  Alan  de  Newark,  cl.,  1403,  p.  depr. 
Burgeys ;  John  Newton,  1409,  p.  res.  Newark ;  Nicholas  Dixon,  pres. 
1427  ;  John  Marshall,  LL.B.,  1433,  p.  res.  Dixon ;  Alexander  Lyghe, 
Lye,  Legh,  or  Lee,  1489;  Robert  Dykar,  cl.,  1601,  p.  res.  Lyghe; 
Dr.  Roderick  Gundisalve  (a  Spaniard),  1607,  p.  m.  Dykar  ;  Geoffirey 
Wren;  Edward  Fox,  S.T.P.,  1627,  p.  m.  Wren;  Thomas  Leghe, 
L.D.,  1636,  p.  prom,  of  Fox  to  the  see  of  Hereford ;  Anthony  Bellasis, 
alias  Bellassyse,  1646,  p.  m.  Leghe;  Richard  Read,  1662,  p.  m.  Bel- 
lasis ;  Anthony  Salvayn  (afterwards  imprisoned  for  being  a  Catholic), 
1662,  p.  res.  Read  ;  Ralph  Skynner,  1669,  p.  depr.  Salyayn ;  Thomas 
Lever,  1662,  p.  m.  Skynner ;  Ralph  Lever,  1677,  p.  m.  Lever  ;  Va- 
lentine Dale,  LL.D.,  1684 ;  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Dale,  1689,  Bishop 
Hutton  bestowed  the  mastership  on  his  own  nephew,  Robert  Hutton, 
B.D.,  who  resigned  in  favour  of  Dr.  Robert  Bellamy ;  Thomas  Mur- 
ray, Esq.,  1606,  p.  m.  Bellamy  ;  William  Shawe,  A.M.,  1623,  p.  m. 
Marray ;  John  Machon,  A.M.,  1636,*  p.  m.  Shawe;  John  Montague, 
1680,  p.  m.  Machon;  Thomas  Rundle,  1727,  p.  m.  Montague;  Wad- 
ham  Chandler,  A.M.,  1736,  p.  res.  Rundle;  Robert  Stillingfleet, 
1738,  p.  m.  Chandler ;  David  Gregory,  D.D.,  1769,  p.  m.  Stilling- 
fleet ;  Mark  Hildesley,  D.D.,  1767,  p.  m.  Gregory  ;  Thomas  Dampier, 
1773,  p.  m.  Hildesley ;  Thomas  Dampier,  1774,  p.  res.  his  father ; 
Andrew  Bell,  D.D.  and  LL.D.,t  1809,  p.  res.  Dampier  for  the  see  of 

In  1789,  he  went  to  India,  and  was  appointed  chaplain  to  Fort  St. 
George,  and  minister  of  St.  Mary's,  at  Madras.  Whilst  there,  he  was 
led  by  circumstances  to  the  formation  of  his  system  of  education. 
Having  undertaken,  gratuitously,  the  superintendance  of  the  Military 
Male  Orphan  Asylum,  ho  adopted  the  plan  of  mutual  tuition,  and 
there  fostered  and  founded  the  Madras  system  of  elementary  educa- 
tion, now  called  the  National  System.  On  Dr.  Bell's  return  to  Eng- 
land in  1797,  the  highest  authorities  in  church  and  state  decided  in 
favour  of  his  system  of  tuition,  and  it  has  since  spread  over  every 
civUized  nation  in  the  world.  Before  the  death  of  the  reverend  doc- 
tor, there  were  no  less  than  ten  thousand  schools  established  in  Great 
Britain  alone,  at  which  six  hundred  thousand  children  were  educated 
by  voluntary  aid  and  charity.  Dr.  Bell  published  several  treatises 
explaining  his  views,  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  of  which  is — 
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Hy ,  Qeorge  Stanley  Faber,  B.D.,«  (prcTionaly  rector  of  Long  New- 
ton,) 1832,  p.  in.  Bell. 

A  number  of  interestmg  and  valuable  charters,  evi- 
dences, and  other  documents  relative  to  the  endowment, 

"  Mutual  Tuition  and  Moral  Discipline ;  or  a  Manual  of  Instructiona 
for  conducting  Schools  tbrough  the  Agency  of  the  Scholars  them- 
selres."  He  was  rewarded  with  the  mastership  of  Sherbum  Hospital, 
conferred  on  him  by  Bishop  Barrington ;  and  in  1819  with  a  prebendal 
stall  at  Westminster.  The  ordinance  requiring  the  usual  residence  of 
the  master  at  Sherbum  must  not  haye  been  strictly  observad  in  Dr. 
Bell's  case,  as  we  find  him  passing  a  great  portion  of  his  latter  years 
at  Cheltenham,  wher«his  benevolence  and  social  and  domestic  virtues 


support,  and  government  of  Sherbum  Hospital,  will  be 
found  at  length  in  the  Allan  Collection,  to  which,  as  well 
as  to  Hutchinson  and  Surtees,  the  reader  curious  in 
such  matters  is  referred. 

gained  him  the  affection  and  respect  of  every  class  of  the  community. 
He  had  amassed  a  large  fortune  in  India,  which,  before  hia  deaths  he 
distributed  amongst  the  principal  institutions  in  the  cities  of  Scotland. 
To  his  native  city  of  St.  Andrew's  he  left  £10,000,  besides  a  sum  of 
£50,000  for  the  building  and  endowment  of  a  new  college  there. 

•  Thb  Rbv.  G.  S.  Fabe&,  B.D.,  formerly  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Lin- 
coin  College,  Oxford,  is  well  known  as  a  profound  scholar,  and  the 
author  of  a  variety  of  works  on  theology. 


PAEOCHIAL  CHAPELRY  OF  SHADFORTH. 


The  boundary  of  this  parochial  chapehy  (see  page  401)  commences  on  or  towards  the  south,  at  the  lane  or  road 
leading  from  Sherbum  House  to  or  towards  Hartlepool ;  thence  proceeds  in  a  north-westerly  direction  along  the 
boundary  dividing  the  townships  of  Cassop  and  Shadforth  to  the  place  at  which  the  township  of  Cassop  joins  the 
township  of  Sherbum  House  ;  from  thence  runs  in  a  northerly  direction  to  a  stream  of  water  called  Shadforth 
Beck  where  a  bounder-stone  is,  or  is  intended  to  be  erected  or  placed,  denoting  the  boundary  of  the  said  chapelry 
of  St.  Cuthbert's  from  thence  continues  in  a  straight  line  in  a  north-easterly  direction  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Tillage  of  Sherburn  Hill,  to  a  point  in  the  lane  leading  from  Sherbum  to  Low  Haswell,  where  another  bounder- 
stone  is  or  intended  to  be  placed,  denoting  the  boundary  of  the  said  chapelry ;  and  from  thence  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  to  the  boundary  which  divides  the  township  of  Pittington  and  Low  Haswell;  thence  in  a 
south-easterly  direction,  along  the  boundary  line  which  divides  the  said  township  of  Shadforth  from  the  several 
townships  of  Low  Haswell,  High  Haswell,  and  Shotton;  and  from  thence  in  a  westerly  direction  along  the 
boundary  line  which  divides  the  said  township  of  Shadforth  from  the  townships  of  Wingate  and  Thomley  until 
it  reaches  the  said  line  leading  from  Sherburn  House,  to  or  towards  Hartlepool,  at  which  the  boundary  commences. 


SHADFORTH. 

In  1801,  the  township  of  Shadforth,  comprising  2,872 
acres,  contained  184  inhabitants ;  in  1811,  226 ;  in  1821, 
223;  in  1881,  286;  in  1841,  336;  and  in  1851,  1,348, 
of  whom  733  were  males  and  615  females.  There 
were,  at  the  latter  date,  244  inhabited  houses,  4  unin- 
habited, and  1  building.  In  that  part  of  the  township 
of  Sherburn  annexed  to  the  chapelry  there  were  1,508 
inhabitants,  or  794  males  and  714  females,  inhabiting 
296  houses ;  thus  forming  a  total  population  in  the  cha- 
pelry of  2,856,  of  whom  1,527  were  males,  and  1,329 
females,  inhabiting  540  houses.  The  township  of 
Shadforth  contains  eighteen  farms,  and  is  within  the 
bishop's  manor  of  Easington. 

In  Boldon  Book,  Shadforth  is  mentioned  as  a  mem- 
ber of  Qucringdonshire,  and,  with  North  Sherburn  and 
Cassop,  had  fifty-one  villains,  whose  services  are  de- 
scribed as  similar  to  those  of  Boldon,  and  one  free 
tenant,   named  Thomas.      By  Hatfield's  Survey,   Sir 


Ralph  Eure,  Knt.,  had  acquired  the  lands  of  Thomas 
de  Tesedale;  and  there  were  other  two  free  tenants, 
Isaac  Bonner  and  the  heir  of  John  Freeman.  Sixteen 
bond  tenants  held  each  a  messuage  and  two  oxgangs  of 
land.  In  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  a  family  named 
Swalwell  appear  as  freeholders.  On  August  26,  1635, 
a  division  of  common  lands  took  place ;  but  there  are 
now  only  two  small  freeholds  in  the  township. 

THE  CHURCH. 

The  church  is  situated  on  a  gentle  slope  on  the  north 
side  of  Shadforth  Beck.  It  was  licensed  by  the  bishop 
under  the  6th  and  7th  Wm.  IV.,  and  was  consecrated 
by  his  lordship  on  the  5th  of  August,  1839,  on  which 
occasion  the  prayers  were  read  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Miller, 
vicar  of  Pittington,  and  the  sermon  was  preached  by 
the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Thorp.  It  is  dedicated  to  St. 
Cuthbert,  and  is  a  chaste  and  elegant  structure,  con- 
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sisting  of  a  nave  (without  side  aisles)  and  a  chancel. 
On  the  western  gable  is  a  bell-turret;  and  there  are 
neat  spires  at  the  angles  of  the  nave  and  chancel.  The 
entrance  is  by  a  porch  on  the  south.  In  the  interior, 
over  the  doorway,  is  a  tablet,  with  the  following  in- 
scription : — 

"  ThiB  church  was  erected  in  the  year  1839.  It  contains  505  sit- 
tings ;  and  in  consequence  of  a  grant  from  the  Incorporated  Society 
for  promoting  the  Enlargement,  Building,  and  Repairing  of  Churches 
and  Chapels,  350  of  that  number  are  hereby  declared  to  be  free  and 
unappropriated  for  ever.  A  plan  shewing  the  numbers  and  situations 
of  the  free  seats,  has  been  fixed  up  in  the  vestry  room.  R.  G.  L. 
Blenkinsopp,  M.A.,  Minister.  Hek&t  Nbwbt,  John  Humtlt, 
Churchwardens." 

The  roof  is  supported  by  a  timber  frame-work,  of 
considerable  taste.  The  west  window  of  the  nave  con- 
sists of  three  pointed  lights ;  and  there  are  three  pairs 
of  pointed  lights  on  the  south  side,  and  four  single  ones 
on  the  north.  At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  nave, 
also,  there  is  a  pointed  window  on  each  side  of  the  en- 
trance to  the  chancel.  The  latter  is  lighted  on  the  east 
by  a  similar  window  to  that  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave, 
and  by  three  pointed  lights  oipthe  south.  The  vestry 
is  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel.  The  altar  table  is 
of  oak,  elegantly  carved.  The  pulpit  and  reading  desk 
are  placed  against  the  pillars  supporting  the  pointed 
arch  over  the  entrance  of  the  chancel.  The  font  is  an 
octagonal  bason  on  a  cylindrical  pedestal.  Appropriate 
texts  of  scripture,  in  old  English  characters,  are  placed 
on  various  parts  of  the  walls. 

The  burial  ground  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  church. 
The  parsonage  house,  a  handsome  and  commodious 
structure,  stands  a  little  higher  up  the  hill  to  the  north, 
and  overlooks  the  church  and  the  village  of  Shadforth. 
The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy ;  the  dean  and  chapter 
of  Durham,  patrons,  who  have  endowed  it  with  the 
tithes  of  North  Pittington  and  Hetton-on-the-Hill  an- 
nexed, annual  value,  £130;  Shadforth  do.,  £112; 
total,  £242 ;  fee-simple,  £7,260 ;  also  towards  the  par- 
sonage, building,  and  purchase  of  land  in  augmenta- 
tion, in  fee-simple,  £482.  The  annual  income  has 
been  stated  at  £260.  The  Rev.  R.  G.  L.  Blenkinsopp, 
A.M.,  is  the  incumbent. 

Shadforth. — This  village  is  situated  about  5  miles 
east-south-east  from  Durham,  It  is  situated  in  a  valley, 
tlirough  which  the  Shadforth  Beck  makes  its  way  west- 
ward to  the  Wear.  Enclosed  by  steep  hills,  much  of 
the  old  rural  and  retired  character  of  the  place  has  been 
preserved,  in  striking  contrast  to  the  modern  pit  vil- 


lages erected  at  a  short  distance  around  it.  The  houses 
are  irregularly  built  on  each  side  of  the  road;  the 
ground  floors  of  many  of  them  being  formed  either  of 
large  irregularly  shaped  slabs,  or  of  a  gravelly  concrete, 
frequently  used  for  that  purpose  in  the  older  cottages 
of  the  county  of  Durham.  Here  are  three  public 
houses,  a  skinnery,  and  blacksmiths',  cartwrights',  and 
joiners'  shops.  A  small  chapel  was  built,  some  years 
ago,  by  a  congregation  of  Presbyterians;  but,  since 
their  dispersion,  it  has  been  occupied  by  the  Methodist 
community.  There  is  a  small  school  in  the  village, 
kept  by  a  mistress. 

LuDwoRTH. — From  before  1209  until  1849,  Lud- 
worth  was  held  by  a  family  of  the  same  name,  who 
made  large  donations  to  the  church  of  Durham.  It 
afterwards  became  vested  in  the  Holdens ;  and  Thomas 
Holden,  in  1422,  obtained  a  license  to  embattle  his 
manor-house.  In  1438  ;  Thomas  Holden,  Knt.,  alien- 
ated this  manor  to  Roger  Thornton,  merchant,  whose 
heiress  intermarried  with  the  family  of  I.umley.  In 
the  sixth  year  of  Bishop  Pilkington,  it  was  sold  to 
Sir  Richard  Belasyse,  of  Morton,  Knt.,  from  whose 
descendants  it  passed  to  the  Carrs  of  Cocken;  and 
William  Standish  Standish,  Esq.,  the  present  repre- 
sentative of  the  family,  is  now  the  proprietor. 

Ludworth  colliery  is  worked  by  T.  Wood,  Esq. ; 
and  the  coals  are  shipped  at  Hartlepool.  The  village, 
which  is  about  half  a  mile  east  from  Shadforth,  contains 
a  good  school,  taught  by  the  parish  clerk ;  but  the  at- 
tendance fluctuates,  according  to  the  employment  in 
the  surrounding  collieries.  Ludtoorth  Tower,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  house  alluded  to  above,  as  fortified  by 
Thomas  Holden,  stands  near  a  rivulet  at  the  head  of  a 
valley,  and  is  constructed  of  rude  masonry,  in  an  ob- 
long form,  consisting  of  a  vaulted  dungeon,  and  an 
upper  chamber,  lighted  by  a  few  narrow  casements. 
Surtees  characterises  it  as  "a  dark,  gloomy  pile,  ex- 
actly resembling  one  of  the  lowest  class  of  Border  for- 
tresses." Considerable  dilapidations  have  taken  place 
during  the  last  few  years ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
this  relic  of  antiquity  is  not  better  protected  from  the 
injuries  inflicted  by  the  thoughtless  population  sur- 
rounding it. 

Sherburn  Hill,  in  the  township  of  Sherburn,  is  a 
large  and  populous  village,  about  half  a  mile  north-west 
from  Shadforth,  and  consists  chiefly  of  rows  of  pit 
houses,  occupied  by  the  Earl  of  Durham's  coUiers.  It 
stands  on  the  crest  of  a  lofty  hill,  the  south  side  of 
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which  rises  abruptly  from  the  valley  of  Shadforth,  and 
which  slopes  steeply  on  the  north  towards  the  marshy 
ground  dividing  it  from  Pitting  ton  Hallgarth.  The 
Wesleyans  have  a  chapel  here;  and  there  is  one  be- 
longing to  the  Primitive  Methodists,  built  in  1851,  to 
which  a  school  is  attached.  A  school-house  was 
erected  in  1840  by  the  Rev.  R.  G.  L.  Blcnkiusopp, 


who  added  a  dwelling  for  the  teacher  in  1850.  These 
schools  are  generally  well  attended ;  but,  owing  to  the 
changes  which  sometimes  occur  in  the  mining  popula- 
tion, the  number  of  children  occasionally  varies.  Sher- 
burn  Hill  contains  several  public  houses;  and  there 
are  the  usual  shops  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  the 
11  tradesmen  required  in  such  localities. 


FINCHALE  PRIORY. 


FiNCHALE  is  a  member  of  the  borough  of  Elvet,  in 
Durham ;  but,  from  its  isolated  position  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, it  has  been  thought  worthy  of  a  separate 
notice. 

The  ruins  of  this  interesting  monastery  are  situated 
in  a  beautiful  sequestered  dell,  about  3  miles  north- 
north-east  from  Durham ;  and  a  more  appropriate  spot 
for  a  monastic  retreat  could  scarcely  have  been  selected. 
The  priory  is  placed  on  a  peninsula,  around  which  the 
Wear  makes  one  of  its  boldest  sweeps ;  and  the  rising 
grounds  to  the  south  and  west  assist  in  rendering  the 
seclusion  still   more  complete.      In   reference  to  this 
beautiful  specimen  of  the  taste  and  piety  of  our  ances- 
tors, it  has  been  aptly  observed  by  the  talented  and 
enthusiastic  author  of  the  "  History  of  the  Monastery 
of  Tynemouth,"  W.   S.   Gibson,  Esq.,    that  "  to  the 
architect,  no  less  than  to  the  antiquary,  these  ruins  are 
full  of  interest,  and  the  more  so  because  there  is  not 
another  building  of  decorated  work  worthy  of  note  in 
the  county  of  Durham.     Indeed,  there  are  few  speci- 
mens of  it  as  added  to  buildings  of  an  earlier  period  in 
this  part  of  old  Northumbria,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the 
incessant  wars  between  England  and  Scotland,  in  the 
9ge  when  the  decorated  style  prevailed  in  this  country, 
and  to  the  active  part  which  the  ecclesiastical  princes 
palatine  of  Durham,  and  their  obedentiaries  and  vassals, 
monastical  as  well  as  lay,  were  obliged  to  take  in  those 
desolating   contests.      Unpeopled   and    desecrated    for 
three  centuries,  time  has  spread  over  the  chief  portions 
of  these  grey  walls,  a  mantle  of  venerable  and  luxuriant 
ivy,  whose  roots  entwine  about  the  foundations,  and 
whose  branches  have  penetrated  the  interstices  of  the 
masonry,  rearing  their  perennial  foliage  where  all  be- 
side is  crumbling  to  ruin." 

So  early,  it  appears,  as  792,  in  the  time  of  Higllald, 
Bishop  of  Lindisfarne,  a  synod  was  held  at  Finchale, 
for  the  purpose  of  regulating  church  discipline  and 


manners.  A  second  synod  met  here  in  798 ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  Leland,  another  council  assembled  at  this 
place  in  810.  Hence  it  may  be  inferred  that  Finchale 
was  a  place  of  some  importance  long  prior  to  the  Nor- 
man Conquest.  It  was  not,  however,  until  about  1104 
that  the  hermitage  and  chapel  were  erected  by  St. 
Godric,  who,  it  is  said,  was  directed  in  a  vision  to 
retire  to  this  solitude,  where  he  remained  for  upwards 
of  60  years,  passing  his  life  in  the  strictest  austerity  and 
devotion.*  The  chapel  built  by  St.  Godric  was  dedi- 
cated to  St.  John  the  Baptist. 

About  the  year  1118,  the  hermitage  of  Finchale  was 
granted  by  Bishop  Flambard  to  the  monastery  of  Dur- 
ham, in  free  alms,  subject  to  Godric's  life,  who  should 
hold  it  of  them,  and  that  after  his  death  it  might  be  in- 
habited by  such  of  the  brethren  as  they  should  appoint. 
In  1180,  Bishop  Pudsey  granted  a  charter  for  a  cell  at 
Finchale ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  carried 
into  effect  until  the  year  1196,  when  Henry,  tlic 
bishop's  son,  founded  a  priory  for  Benedictines,  subor- 
dinate to  the  convent  of  Durham.  The  prior,  suh- 
prior,  and  celerar,  were  appointed  by  the  prior  and 
convent  of  Durham.  The  number  of  monks  seems  to 
have  varied  from  time  to  time.  In  1317,  there  were 
nine ;  in  1408,  the  fraternity  numbered  eight ;  and  at 
the  dissolution,  according  to  Leland,  the  prior  and 
twelve  monks  constituted  the  convent. 

PaioRs  OP  FixcHALE. — ^ThoniBS,  sacriBt  of  Durham,  first  prior; 
Ra<lulpu5>,  t'pc  Pliil.  ep.  Dun.  circa  Ao.  1200;  Robert  de  Stichilie, 
el.  bishop  1260;  Robert  de  Insula,  el.  bishop  1274;  Galfiidiu  dt 
Buredon,  in  c'r'o  purit  130S ;  Henry  de  Stamford,  1316 ;  Henry  de 
Castro;  Thomas  de  Lunde,  S.  T.  P.,  men.  October,  1333;  Johnde 
Beryngton,  May  18,  1384;  Wmiam  Poklyngton,  March  21,  1413: 
Wmiam  Bawy,  January  4,  1437  ;  Richard  Bell,  S.  T.  B.,  October  20, 

*  Reginald's  Life  of  St.  Godric  has  recently  been  published  by  the 
Surtees  Society.  There  is  also  a  memoir  by  Hegg ;  and  to  these  the 
curious  are  referred  for  an  account  of  the  miracles  and  austerities 
wrought  and  practised  by  the  hermit  of  Finchale. 
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1464 ;  William  Bryden,  July  5, 1476 ;  John  Swayn.  October  24, 1499 ; 
WilUam  Bennet,  July,  1686.« 

Within  the  first  fifty  years  after  Henry  de  Pudsey 
had  established  the  monks  at  Finchale,  the  greater  part 
of  their  endowments  were  conferred  upon  them.  The 
monastery,  however,  was  not  richly  endowed ;  and  the 
subjection  of  its  lands  to  plunder  in  die  Scottish  wars 
and  invasions  occasionally  reduced  its  income.  At 
the  dissolution,  the  yearly  revenues  were  valued  at 
£122  15s.  3d.t  In  the  26th  Henry  VIII.,  the  church 
and  the  possessions  of  the  house  were  granted  by  the 
crown  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  the  cathedral  church 
of  Durham,  and  remain  attached  to  the  prebend  of  the 
seventh  stall. 

The  church,  the  erection  of  which  is  attributed  to 
Henry  de  Pudsey,  was  entirely  of  the  early  English 
character,  having  a  north  aisle  to  the  nave,  and  north 
and  south  aisles  to  the  choir.  The  nave  may,  indeed, 
be  said  to  have  had  a  south  aisle,  wldch  was,  in  fact, 
the  north  side  of  the  cloisters.  The  church  and  clois- 
ters of  about  1240  are  parts  of  the  first  edifice ;  and  the 
various  abbey  buildings  are  all  of  subsequent  styles, 
down  to  the  year  1500,  to  which  period  the  crypt  of  the 
refectory  on  the  south  side  may  be  assigned.  Gene- 
rally, those  buildings  may  be  ascribed  to  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  In  the  year  1436,  the  church 
underwent  a  most  singular  alteration,  or  rather  contrac- 
tion. The  whole  of  the  aisles,  together  with  a  chapel 
attached  to  the  east  wall  of  the  north  transept,  were 
removed;  and  the  outer  walls  and  windows  of  the 
church  were  inserted  between  the  arches  of  the  nave 
and  choir.  For  proof  of  this  alteration,  and  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  early  accounts,  that  it  was  formerly  an  open 
church,  having  no  external  limits,  it  is  only  necessary 

*  William  Bennet,  the  last  prior,  was  D.D.  of  Durham  College, 
Oxford,  and,  after  the  diasolution,  became  the  first  prebend  of  the 
fourth  stall  of  Durham  cathedral  (see  page  255).  Like  many  of  the 
liberated  monastics,  he  considered  himself  released  from  his  tows  of 
celibacy,  and  married  Ann  Thomson,  which,  at  the  time,  gaTC  rise  to 
the  well-known  couplet — 

'*  The  prior  of  Finchale  has  got  a  £ux  wifB, 
And  every  old  monk  will  soon  have  the  like." 

Another  equally  popular  rhyme  of  the  period  was — 

*'  I'll  be  no  more  a  nun,  nun,  nun, 

I'll  be  no  more  a  nun ! 
But  rU  be  a  wife, 
And  lead  a  merry  life. 

And  brew  ale  by  the  tun,  tun,  tun. 

And  brew  good  ale  a  tun." 

Dr.  Bennet  was  vicar  of  KeUoe,  which  he  resigned,  but  held  the 
vicarage  of  Aycliffe  along  with  his  stall  in  the  cathedral.  His  will 
bears  date  April  4, 16S8,  and  has  been  printed  by  the  Surtees  Society 
in  the  "  Proceedings  of  Bishop  Barnes."    It  proves  him  (in  the  inven- 
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to  refer  to  the  copings  of  the  roofs  and  broken  stones  of 
the  walls  still  visible  against  the  transepts.  The  abbey, 
in  its  perfect  state,  was  very  similar  in  arrangement  to 
that  at  Durham,  though  of  course  on  a  much  smaller 
scale,  many  minor  parts  being  necessarily  omitted.  Of 
the  central  tower  of  the  church,  which  was  groined  and 
surmounted  by  a  short  octagonal  spire,  nothing  now 
remains  but  the  four  circular  columns  which  supported 
it;  that  on  the  north-west  containing  a  spiral  staircase, 
which  led  to  the  upper  parts  of  the  structure. 

Further  down  the  river,  a  little  to  the  east  of  the 
ruins,  is  a  place  called  Godric's  Garth,  said  to  be  the 
site  of  the  dwelling  and  the  oratory  of  the  holy  ancho- 
rite. "  Of  St.  Godric*s  abode,'*  adds  one  of  the  publi- 
cations of  the  Surtees  Society,  *'  there  are  remains  of 
old  walls  clothed  with  ivy,  lines  of  masonry  covered 
with  earth  and  turf,  and  a  smooth  green  sward,  marking 
ancient  care  and  cultivation.  The  little  plot  of  ground, 
about  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  is  of  a  triangular  shape, 
with  the  river  on  one  side,  a  brook  on  the  other,  and  a 
ditch  on  the  third.  A  modem  cottage,  itself  a  ruin, 
stands  in  the  midst  of  it,  amid  more  ancient  rudera" 

"  The  remains  of  the  priory,'*  says  Mr.  Allan,  "  in 
conjunction  with  the  opposite  cliffs  of  Cocken,  rising 
with  amazine:  Rrandeur,  compose  a  peculiarly  fine  and 
interesting  scene.  During  L  summer  months,  fre- 
quent  excursions:^  are  made  to  this  delightful  place, 
which  cannot  fail  affording  a  high  gratification  to  those 
who  love  the  wild,  the  grand,  and  the  sublime."  Since 
1830,  this  interesting  fabric  has  been  partially  cleared 
from  the  fallen  masonry  and  rubbish  which  had  been 
allowed  to  accumulate  during  the  last  three  centuries ; 
and  in  September,  1839,  a  society  was  formed,  called 
the  St.  Godric  Society,  having  for  its  object  the  preser- 

toiy)  to  have  been  rich  in  plate  and  furniture,  and  to  haTe  had  his 
bams  and  graneries  well  plenished.  His  books  were  valued  at  Jive 
$hittinff9  only !  He  left  three  sons,  Isaac,  Kobert,  and  John,  and  one 
daughter,  Jane.  According  to  Hutchinson  (toI.  ii.,  p.  183),  his  great- 
grandson  was  UTing  at  Aycliffe  in  1717.  He  had  a  brother,  Robert, 
(also  a  monk,)  who  became  the  first  prebendary  of  the  eleventh  stdU 
and  Ticar  of  Gainford.  The  will  of  the  latter  was  printed  by  the 
Surtees  Society,  among  other  **  Durham  Wills,"  in  1835. 

t  See  Charters  of  Endowment,  Inventories,  and  Account  BoUs  of 
the  Priory  of  Finchale,  published  by  the  Surtees  Society. 

}  When  the  poet  Wordsworth  Tisited  Finchale,  with  the  Rey.  J. 
Raine  and  a  party  of  friends,  he  expressed  the  greatest  admiration  of 
the  picturesque  beauty  of  the  place.  He  sat  on  the  green  turf  recit- 
ing poetry ;  ami  on  repeating  a  line  from  Milton,  he  asked  Mr.  Raine' s 
little  girl,  about  six  years  old,  if  she  had  ever  heard  that  before. 
'*  Tea,"  she  said,  *'  it's  from  Lycidas,"  and  repeated  the  next  two 
lines.  The  old  man  was  quite  delighted,  and  kissing  her,  said, 
**  There,  remember  that  an  old  poet  kissed  you  for  repeating  part  of 
Lycidas." 
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ration  from  further  decay  of  these  Yenerable  remains,* 
within  the  walls  of  which,  it  is  said,  St.  Godric,  Henry 
Pudsey,  and  other  pious  wcHiihies,  were  interred. 

*  Tub  Wbhxko  Chaxb. — ^Benesth  a  window  in  this  monastery  is 
shewn  a  Aaat»  said  to  haTe  the  Tirtoe  of  TemoTiag  sterility,  and  pro- 
curing issue  for  any  woman,  who,  haTing  performed  certain  ceremo- 
nies, sat  down  thereon,  and  devoutly  wished  for  a  child.  Tradition 
says  that  this  seat,  caUed  the  Wishing  Chair,  was  formerly  in  great 


A  farm  house  stands  near  the  ruins  of  the  priory, 
and  belongs,  with  the  remainder  of  the  property,  to  the 
prebend  of  the  seyenth  stall.t 

repute ;  and  though  of  stone,  it  appears  much  worn  by  frequent 
snitars  for  prognaney.  It  may  peffcapa  be  aeedleas  to  observe,  that 
■(Boe  the  removal  of  the  monka,  it  has  eotnr^y  lort  its  efficacy.— 

t  See  page  248. 
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The  chapelry  of  Witton-Gilbert,  with  the  dissolved  rectory  of  Kimblesworth  annexed,  is  bounded  by  the  parish 
of  St.  Oswald's  on  the  souths  by  the  chapelry  of  St  Margaret's  on  the  cast,  by  the  parish  of  Chester4e-St]4et  on 
the  north,  by  the  paridi  of  Laoichester  on  the  north-west  and  west,  and  by  die  chapelry  of  Esh  on  the  south-west. 


WITTON-GILBEET. 

The  township  of  Witton-Gilbert,  comprising  2,585 
statute  acres,  contained,  in  1801,  S59  inhabitants;  in 
1811,  399;  in  1821,  864;  in  1881,  417;  in  1841, 
1,248  (the  increase  being  attributed  to  the  extension  of 
the  collieries);  and  in  1851,  1,758,  of  whom  907  were 
mfdes,  and  851  females,  and  at  which  period  there 
were  859  inhabited  houses,  and  18  uninhabited. 

The  village  is  situated  in  a  valley  on  the  road  from 
Durham  to  Lanchester,  3}  miles  north-west  from  the 
former.  It  is  surrounded  on  t^e  north  by  an  amphi- 
tlieatre  of  rising  ground,  and  on  die  south  overlooks 
the  valley  through  which  the  river  Browney ,*  or  Brune 
flows  towards  the  east,  dividing  this  parish  from  the 
lofty  eminence  of  Ushaw.  Here  are  five  public  houses 
and  several  mechanics  and  tradesmen.  An  old  house, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  road,  inscribed  '' Thomas 
Hopper*  May,  1699,"  is  now  used  as  a  Wesleyan  cha- 
pd.     The  county  police  have  a  station  in  the  village. 

Witton  derives  its  addition  from  Oilbert  de  la  Ley, 
who,  in  the  time  of  Bishop  Pudsey,  held  it  and  a  con- 
siderable tract  of  country  to  the  west,  extending  from 
the  Brune  to  the  Cone  Beck  and  the  Tame,  and  includ- 

*  This  meandering  little  stream  might  appropriately,  were  it  not 
for  the  perpetration  of  a  pun,  be  called  '*  The  Fairj."  It  is  here 
erossed  by  a  ricketty  foot-bridge  of  unahaped  trees  and  branches,  that 
shakes  at  oTcry  step  of  the  passenger,  and  vibrates  with  the  breeze  oa 
its  wooden  supporters. 

t  The  preamble  states  that  the  tracts  of  land  in  Framwellgate 
township  contained  about  1,350  acres,  and  that  in  the  township  of 
Witton-Qilbert  were  the  commons  called  Findon  HUl  Moor  and 
Potter  Mooi,  containing  together  about  530  acres;  and  also  the 
common  called  Charlaw  Moor,  held  under  the  lord  of  the  manor  of 
X«aiicheater,  oontaimng  about  500  acres.      There  were  ako,  in  the 


ing  Stanley,  Beamish,  and  Tanfield  de  la  Leigh,  He 
gave  flO  acres  of  arable  land  in  Witton  to  the  almoner 
of  St.  Outhbert,  and  founded  an  hospital  here,  to  which 
he  gare  a  rent-charge  of  SOs.  and  free  multure  and 
common  of  pasture,  for  the  maintenance  of  five  lepers 
(afterwards  inci-eased  to  eight).  The  site,  a  little  north 
of  the  church,  is  now  occupied  by  a  farm-house,  still 
containing  an  antique  pointed  window.  Philip,  son  of 
Gilbert,  gave  hinds  to  Robert  de  Musters,  but  after- 
wards resumed  and  bestowed  tjiem  on  William  de 
Laiton,  tn  whose  heirs  general  they  descended  to  the 
Musgraves  and  Colvilles,  who  alienated  their  property 
in  Witton-Gilbert  in  small  parcels.  In  1801,  an  act, 
41  Geo.  in.,  was  passed,  **  for  dividing  and  inclosing 
certain  moors,  commons,  or  waste  lands,  and  two  par- 
cels of  ground  called  The  Intack  or  Cow  Pasture  and 
Shaw  Wood,  within  the  several  townships  of  Framwell- 
gate and  Witton-Gilbert,  and  in  the  several  manors  of 
Chester  and  Lanchester,  in  the  county  palatine  of  Dur- 
ham; and  for  extinguishing  all  right  of  common  on 
certain  inclosed  intercommon  lands,  within  the  same 
townships,  "t 

Fulfarth  anciently  gave  name  to  a  resident  family, 


townships  of  Framwellgate  and  Witton-GObert,  seyeral  parcels  of 
enclosed  lands,  sutiject  to  commonage  thereon,  called  **  right  of  inter- 
common," from  St.  Cuthbert^s  day  in  March  to  St.  Cuthbert's  day  in 
September  in  every  year,  O.S.  Right  of  common  was  claimed  by  the 
lessees  under  the  Bishop  of  Durham  as  lord  of  the  manon  of  Chester 
and  Lanchester,  of  diTers  messuages,  tenements,  &c.,  in  Durham : 
by  the  owners  of  certain  ancient  messuages  in  the  parishes  of  St. 
Nicholas,  St  Mary  le  Bow,  and  LitUe  St.  Mary,  and  the  borough  of 
Framwellgate;  by  the  firaemen  of  Durham  (see  page  34^) ;  by  Sir 
ThomAS  Henry  Liddid],  Bart.,  the  trustees  under  tiiewiU  of  the  lau 
William  Henry  Iiwnbton,  Esq.,  Sir  John  Eden*  Bait,  Bobert  Hop 
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and  was  afterwards  held  by  the  Eshes^  Hildyards,  and 
Wrays.  It  is  now  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Durham ; 
and  a  part  of  k,  with  Springwetl  and  Johns<m*s  House, 
are  extra-^parochial.  SaeriBtan^heugh  (so  called  from 
haying  been  anei^idy  appropriated  to  the  sacrist  of 
the  ehurch  of  Durham)^  and  Lingey  House,  are  held 
under  the  dean  and  chapter.  Wition  Hall  and  Slaters 
House  are  held  nnder  the  umrersity  of  Durham.  Earl 
House  and  Strakstopes  (the  latter  now  called  Findon 
Cottage  J  arc  the  property  of  Captain  Ellis.  Witton 
OUbert  farm  is  die  property  and  residence  of  Mr.  W. 
Bransom.  Bearpark  Lodge  belongs  to  William  Green- 
well^  Esq.  Simperley,  or  Sniperleg  HaU  is  the  resi- 
dence of  Henry  Stapleton^  Esq.  Hartsides  is  the 
property  of  Mr.  T.  B.  Holmes ;  and  a  family  of  the 
same  name  are  the  pro{Hrietors  of  Aeron  Close,  A 
farm  of  60  acres^  on  Findon  Hill,  is  the  property  of 
Mr.  Francis  Holmes;  and  two  others  belong  to  Mr. 
Jopling  and  Mr.  Featherstone.  Archey^s  House  is  the 
property  of  Mr.  Hyams.  Some  of  the  above  residences 
are  handsome  buildings ;  and  many  of  them  enjoy  the 
advantage  of  extensive  prospects  of  great  beauty. 

THE  CHURCH. 

Anciently,  Witton-Gilbert  was  a  dependent  chapelry 
upon  St.  Oswald's,  and  was  created  a  parish  in  14S3, 
upon  the  petition  of  William  Batmanaon,  John  Shop- 
herd^on^  and  other  inhabitants ;  the  parishioners  cove- 
nanting to  ^'fynde  all  manner  of  chargjss  whatsoever 
touching  the  chapell/'  and  the  curate,  ''after  the  manner 
of  a  parson/'  was  to  "  gather  or  have  for  his  maynte- 
naunce  all  manner  of  tythes  in  kind  to  "Witton  belong- 
ing." The  church  stands  a  little  to  the  south  of  the 
village.     It  is  a  small  neat  building,  consistiiig  of  a 

per  ^nUiamiBon,  Esq.,  and  sereral  other  owners  of  freohold  and 
copyhold  property  in  the  townships. 

"Die  act  appointed  Joseph  Qrainger,  of  nass,  and  John  Fryer  and 
John  BeU«  of  Newcastle,  to  he  commissioners.  Richard  Wharton,  of 
Offerton,  Bsq.,  was  appointed  arbitrator  for  disputes  respecting 
boundaries,  &c. ;  Robert  Hopper  Williamson,  Esq.,  of  Newcastle,  to 
be  arbitrator  for  disputes  between  the  burgagers ;  and  William  Hoar, 
of  Durham,  Esq.,  to  be  arbitrator  for  disputes,  &c.,  between  the  land 
owners.  John  Fryer  and  John  Bell,  abore  named,  were  also  appointed 
to  make  a  surrey  of  the  groimds  to  be  diyided.  The  commissioners 
were  to  allot  I -48th  part  in  yalue  of  all  the  commons  except  the 
Intack  and  Shaw  Meadows  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham  as  lend  of  the 
manors,  and  also  l-24th  part  to  him  and  his  successors.  The  burga- 
gers and  the  freemen  were  each  to  receive  certain  proportions,  and 
the  remainder  was  to  be  diyided  amongst  the  proprietors  of  land.  Sec., 
in  proportion  to  their  respectiye  claims.  The  freemen's  allotments 
were  vested  in  Shute,  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham,  Sir  Hedwortii 
Williamson,  Bart.,  Sir  Thomas  Henry  Liddell,  Bart.,  Sir  Ralph 


nave  and  chancel^  separated  from  each  other  by  an 
oaken  screen,  and,  with  a  gallery  erected  at  the  west 
end  of  the  nave  in  174S,  affording  accommodation  for 
300  persons.  There  is  an  old  pointed  light  in  the 
chancel;  but  the  windows  of  the  nave  are  modern 
sashes.  Here  are  still  preserved  some  of  the  memorifils 
of  the  delicate  and  affecti<mate,  but  almost  obsolete 
custom^  of  hanging  up  funeral  garlands.  They  are 
formed  of  artificial  paper  flowers,  fastened  to  transverse 
hoops,  inclosing  white  paper  slips  cut  in  the  shape  of 
gloves,  and  inscribed  with  the  name  and  age  of  the 
deceased.  The  dedication  of  flowers  to  the  dead  has 
ever  been  a  spontaneous  offering  of  the  human  heart. 

" With  fairest  flowers. 

Whilst  summer  lasts  and  I  Uto  here,  Fidele, 
I'll  sweeten  thy  sad  grave :  thou  shalt  not  lack 
The  flow'r  that's  like  thy  face,  pale  primrose ;  nor 
The  asiir'd  haseMlt  ^ke  thy  Teins ;  no,  nor 
The  leaf  of  eglantine." 

Cymbeline, 

The  parsonage  house,  which  was  much  improved  by 
the  late  incumbent,  is  sitiiated  near  the  church.  The 
gross  income  of  iifs  living  was  stated,  i^  1836^  at  £S22 
per  annum,  «94  the  permanent  payments  at  £19,  leav- 
ing a  net  income  of  fiSOS,  from  which  the  salary  of  a 
curate,  £78^  was  deducted.  The  dean  and  chapter 
have  since  annexed  3  b.  14  p.  of  land,  annual  value, 
£4  lOs. ;  fee-siiMple,  £135. 

Witton-G^b^rt  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  not  in  charge ; 
dean  and  chapter,  paitrons.  No  first  fruits  nor  tenths ; 
Episc.  proc,  3s.  4d. ;  Pension,  dean  and  chapter,  Ss.  4d. 
Dedication  to  St.  Michael. 

CnuTBs. — /ohn  Browne  ooe.  IMl ;  Laurence  Pilkington,  d.,  min. 
of  God's  woid,  Fehnisry  6, 1670,  p.  depr.  Browne;  Hiohsel  Patten- 
son  occ' January  17, 1683 ;  Biobert  Hawkesvorth,  July  20^  1605,  p>.  m. 
Pattenson ;  Joseph  Cradock,  A.M.,  January  14»  p.  m.  Hawkesworth ; 

■  I    11  I  1^  I       ^      ■■       i— — ^B^— — ^— —      Mil,  ,  , 

Milbanke,  Bart.,  Sir  John  Bden,  Bart.,  Sir  Henry  Yaae  Tempest, 
Bart.,  Rowland  Burdon,  Esq.,  Balph  John  Lambton^  Esq.,  MithnfJ 
Angelo  Taylor,  Esq.,  Roibeft  Hopper  WiUiaiBSCNii*  Esq.,  J^ia  Shofto, 
Esq.,  Matthew  Russell,  Esq.,  Wifiiam  Thomas  Saliin,  Esq.,  and  Wil- 
liam Nesfleld,  clerk,  as  trustees,  who,  on  the  Slst  of  January  and 
Slst  of  June  in  erery  year,  were  to  produce  an  account  of  their 
income  and  outgoings,  and  divide  the  balance  into  so  many  ahares 
as  to  provide  one  for  each  company ;  and  such  shares  were  to  be 
proportioned  to  the  number  of  resident  freeman  then  composing  oach 
company,  and  named  in  lists  previously  prepared  by  the  wardens. 
The  distribution  of  such  shares  by  the  rospectivo  oompanies  was  to 
be  according  to  their  own  discretion. 

The  act  did  not  prejudice  the  ri|^  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  as 
lord  of  the  manor,  to  the  royalties  and  other  aianorial  rights.  He 
retained  power  to  work  mines,  lay  waggon  ways,  erect  engines,  ftc, 
on  paying  damages.  The  charges  of  obtaining  the  act  were  to  be  paid 
by  the  owners  of  the  respective  allotments^  except  the  freemen  of 
Durham  and  the  curate  of  Witton«GKlbert. 
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Henry  Hutton,  A.M.,  (Randal  ftayB,  "  A  true  Ticar  of  Bray/'}  August 
4,  1635,  p.  res.  Cradock ;  Edward  Kirkby,  A.M.,  September  28,  1671, 
p.  m.  Hutton;  John  Smith,  A.M.,  July  1,  1684,  p.  res.  Kirkby; 
Abraham  Yapp,  A.M.,  (a  Nonjuror,)  1695,  p.  res.  Smith ;  Thomas 
Drake,  A.M.,  January  17, 1716,  p.  depr.  Yapp ;  Bryan  Turner,  A.M., 
Xorember  25,  1720,  p.  res.  Drake ;  Abraham  Gregory,  A.M.,  (pie- 
centor  of  the  cathedral,  and  vicar  of  Aycliffe,)  November  1,  1738, 
p.  m.  Turner ;  James  Douglas,  D.D.,  (prebendary  of  Durham  and 
rector  of  Stainton,)  February  19, 1773,  p.  m.  Gregory ;  Richard  Rich- 
ardson,  D.D.,  (rector  of  Brancepeth,  chancellor  of  St.  Paul's,  London, 
and  precentor  of  St.  David's  cathedral,)  1780,  p.  m.  Douglas ;  John 
Cartwright,  A.M.,  1839,  p.  m.  Richardson  ;  C.  J.  Carr,  A.M.,  1850. 

Registers. — Books,  Nos.  1  to  8,  contain  baptisms, 
burials,  and  marriages,  from  1571  to  1812.* 

CHARITIES. 

School, — Jane  Finney,  widow  of  Dr.  Finney,  pre- 
bendary of  the  third  stall,  and  rector  of  Ryton,  by 
will,  dated  the  14th  November,  1728,  gave  to  trustees  a 
close  in  Witton,  containing  about  1|  acre,  and  through 
which  there  was  a  footway  to  the  church,  for  the 
endowment  of  a  school,  the  master  of  which  should 
instruct  four  poor  children  to  read  English.  The  close 
is  now  let  for  £5  15s.  per  annum  ;  and  an  allotment  of 
between  2  and  3  acres,  made  in  right  of  this  close  under 
the  powers  of  the  act  of  41  Geo.  III.,  is  let  for  £5  17s. 
6d.  per  annum.  A  school  was  built  at  the  east  end  of 
the  village  about  seven  years  ago,  and  the  former 
school-house  is  wholly  occupied  as  a  dwelling  by  the 
master,  who  receives  the  amount  of  the  above  rents ;  in 
respect  of  which  he  instructs  four  children,  boys  or  girls,  | 
of  the  parish.  The  average  attendance  is  uncertain,  ac- 
cording to  the  season,  but  may  be  stated  at  about  30. 

Poor^s  Land, — ^A  small  cottage,  with  about  a  quarter 
of  an  acre  of  ground,  subject  to  a  rent  of  Id.  to  the 
bishop  as  lord  of  the  manor,  is  let  at  a  low  rent  of  £2 
a  year,  which  is  divided  annually  by  the  churchwardens 
amongst  the  poor  of  the  parish,  in  sums  varying  from 
Is.  to  4s. 

*  The  register  records  that  "  the  largest  snow  that  ever  was  known 
in  England"  took  place  in  the  year  1614.  It  began  on  the  15th  of 
January,  and  continued  to  snow  eTery  day  until  the  12th  of  March. 
The  loss  of  human  life  and  cattle  was  immense. 

t  After  the  sale  of  the  working  stock,  Mr.  George  Hardcastle,  the 
auctioneer,  offered,  as  the  last  lot,  the  unexpired  term  of  the  lease  of 
the  colliery,  being  for  two  years  and  eight  months  from  the  date  of 
sale.  Having  duly  expatiated  on  the  yalue  of  a  current*going  land 
and  sea-sale  colli«ry — with  a  short  lift  of  30  fathoms,  and  a  short 
railway  lead  of  16  miles  to  either  Newcastle,  Shields,  or  Sunderland 
— ^producing  excellent  coal  from  a  royalty  of  hundreds  of  acres,  duly 
furnished  with  pumping  and  winding  engines  of  excellent  quality, 
and  with  tram-ways  throughout  the  workings,  the  auctioneer  re- 
quested to  be  fayoured  with  a  bidding.    After  a  solemn  pause,  a  grey- 


Sacriston  is  principally  composed  of  the  dwellings  of 
the  workmen  in  the  collieries.  The  Wesleyans  and  tk 
Primitive  Methodists  have  each  a  chapel ;  and  diere  is 
a  school  belonging  to  the  Church  of  England.  Sacris- 
tan colliery  was  commenced,  about  fifteen  years  ago, 
by  Messrs.  Edward  Kichardson  and  Co.,  of  Sunder- 
land, who  leased  it  to  Messrs.  Oley  and  Co.  The 
working  stock  and  the  unexpired  term  of  the  lease  were 
sold  by  auction  on  the  7th  of  April,  1861 -t  It  was 
afterwards  leased  to,  and  carried  on  for  some  time  by 
Benjamin  Bell  and  Co.,  but  was  again  offered  for  sale 
in  1853.  Char  law  colliery,  commenced  about  the  same 
time  as  that  of  Sacriston,  by  Messrs.  Richardson  and 
Co.,  is  carried  on  by  themselves.  The  coals  from  both 
pits  are  shipped  at  Sunderland  and  at  Shields,  and  are 
known  in  the  market  as  "  Acorn  Close  "WaUsend." 

Braubepaire. — About  S  miles  north-west  from 
Durham  stand  the  ruins  of  the  house  and  chapel  of 
Bcaurepaire  (corruptly  called  BearparkJ,  the  ancient 
retirement  of  the  priors  of  Durham.  '*  Situated,"  says 
BiUings,  *'  on  the  brow  of  a  short  slope,  descending  to 
the  rivulet's  bed,  and  within  hearing  of  its  plashing 
ripple,  it  overlooks  an  alternation  of  copse- wood  wild 
and  cultivated  field,  of  upland  knoll  and  lowly  dell, 
forming  a  prospect  on  which  the  eye  may  dwell  with 
pleasure ;  while  amid  the  solitary  stillness  of  the  scene, 
the  imagination  may  resuscitate  some  occupant  of  old,  a 
warrior,  a  churchman,  or  a  king,  whose  name  memory 
hath  cherished,  and  written  upon  the  '  book  and  volume 
of  the  brain.* " 

Little  more  of  the  building  remains  than  a  small, 
grey,  moss-clad  fragment,  in  the  form  of  a  gable-end, 
containing  a  large  and  beautiful  window,  divided  by  a 
transom  and  mullions  into  twelve  lights,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  cross.  Between  the  buttresses  support- 
ing the  walls  of  the  chapel  have  been  double  lights: 
and  these  have  been  connected  in  the  interior  by  gracc- 


fJEiced  old  pitman  exclaimed  with  much  ener^,  **  I'U  gie  ye  B.far6<n, 
sir !"  A  hearty  laugh  from  the  assembled  crowd  greeted  this  liberal 
offer,  which  was,  however,  very  respectfuUy  decUned  by  the  auc- 
tioneer, who  begged  for  a  coin  of  rather  higher  value.  Hereupon, 
the  pitman  and  a  coUiery-viewer  simultaneously  bid  the  magnificent 
sum  of  one  »kiUing,  Mr.  Hardcastle  explained  that  as  both  had 
spoken  together,  an  advance  must  be  made.  The  pitman,  determined 
not  to  be  outdone,  summoned  courage  enough  to  bid — iteo  sMllinp* . 
and  at  that  marvellous  price  the  lease  was  aetuaUy  knocked  dowr, 
and  Mr.  Peter  Strong  declared  the  purchaser.  The  announcement 
was  received  with  a  shout  of  applause  from  honest  Peter's  fellow- 
workmen,  one  of  whom  cried  out,  "  Away,  Peter !  thoo'se  been  a  poor 
pitman  lang  anufe,  but  thoo'se  a  grit  coal-owner  noo !"  **  Aye." 
said  another,  <*noo  we've  gitten  hand  on  her,  we'll  work  wor  wsse^ 
out,  onny  hoo !" 
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fill  pilasters  supporting  small  pointed  arches.  An 
apartment  under  the  chapel  has  been  lighted  by  small 
square  windows.  For  years  past,  the  ruins  have  b^en 
gradually  lessening ;  many  of  the  venerable  fragments 
being  observable  in  the  waUs  of  the  adjacent  £Eurm- 
buildings,  and  scattered  about  the  vicinity. 

Prior  Bartram  II.,  1244-1S58,  founded  Beaurepaire 
as  a  place  of  solace  and  retreat  for  himself  and  his  suc- 
cessors; and  Prior  Hugh,  1258-1274,  enclosed  the 
park,  and  added  to  the  buildings.  Bishop  Beck,  du- 
ring his  quarrel  with  the  monks,  broke  down  the  fences 
of  the  park,  and  drove  out  the  game.  The  whole  stock 
and  store  of  game  and  cattle  were  destroyed  during  an 
irruption  of  the  Scots  in  1815.  Edward  III.  passed 
the  night  here  on  his  return  from  Scotland  in  1327. 
In  1346,  when  David  Bruce  lay  near  Beaurepaire  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Neville's  Cross,  he  is  said  to  have 
committed  great  ravages,  by  laying  waste  the  park 
and  ruthlessly  killing  the  deer.  The  buildings  were 
re-edified  by  Prior  Fossour,  who  made  this  place  his 
residence.  The  priors  appear  to  have  appointed  keep- 
ers regularly  to  this  manor.  After  the  dissolution,  the 
manor-house  and  park  were  regranted  to  the  deanery ; 
but  the  ruin  of  the  neglected  buildings  is  said  to  have 
been  completed  by  the  Scottish  armies  in  1641  and 
1644.  A  claim  for  dilapidations,  however,  was  made 
by  Dean  Granville  on  the  executors  of  his  predecessor, 
Sudbury;  in  an  inquisition  respecting  which,  in  1684, 
the  estate  is  valued  at  £285  or  £300  per  annum.  The 
result  does  not  appear. 

KIMBLESWORTH. 

The  township  of  Kimblesworth,  anciently  a  rectory 
and  peculiar  belonging  to  the  convent  of  Durham,  con- 
tains 571  acres.  In  1801,  the  population  was  24;  in 
1811,  4^2;  in  1821,  82;  in  1831,  36;  in  1841,  33;  and 
in  1851,  36,  of  whom  16  were  males  and  20  females; 
and  the  township  contained  eight  inhabited  houses 
and  two  farms. 

The  hamlet  is  situated  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  great 
north  road,  about  2^  miles  north-by- west  from  Durham. 

*  On  February  96,  ISi^l,  an  elegant  silTer  ooifee-pot,  and  a  hand- 
some silver  pocket  communion  service,  were  presented  by  the  pa- 
rishioners of  Witton-Gilbert,  to  the  Bev.  J.  Waite,  sub-curate,  '*  as  a 
token  of  respect  and  esteem  for  his  fSsithfiil  and  zealous  discharge  of 

VOL.  I. 


In  a  field  on  the  south,  the  foundations  of  its  little 
church  may  be  traced.  The  estate  was  anciently  the 
property  of  the  Eure  family,  which  fell  into  female 
issue  in  1485.  On  the  attainder  of  Bobert  and 
Michael  Tempest,  of  Holmside,  in  1569,  Kimblesworth 
appears  as  parcel  of  their  estates.  It  subsequently 
became  successively  the  property  of  the  Bowses,  Sand- 
fords,  and  Honeywoods.  In  1688,  the  lordship  of  Kim- 
blesworth is  mentioned  as  charged  with  a  horse  for  the 
service  of  Charles  I.  General  Lambton.  of  Lambton, 
purchased  the  estate  from  Lieutenant-general  Honey- 
wood;  and  it  is  now  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Dur- 
ham. Findon  Hill,  a  tenement  in  this  parish,  passed 
from  the  Bowses  to  the  Harbottles,  and  afterwards  to 
the  Hildyards  and  others.  It  was  purchased  from  the 
Johnsons  by  General  Lambton. 

Kimblesworth  was  a  discharged  living  in  the  deanery 
of  Chester.  Tenths,  6s.  8d. ;  Episc.  proc.  Is.  8d.  Dean 
and  chapter  patrons. 

Rbctobs.— WiUiam  de  Hilton,  1155;  Robert  de  Haslarton,  ISOS; 
John  de  Lytham ;  William  Boyen,  1853.  p.  res.  Lytham ;  John  de 
Derlington,  185— ;  Robert  de  Ormesby,  1858,  p.  res.  Derlington ; 
Thomas  de  Whome,  p.  res.  Ormesby;  Hugh  de  ChiUon  (yicar  of 
Norham),  1360,  p.  res.  Whome;  John  de  Sykethorp,  1871,  p.  res. 
Chilton ;  WiUiam  Barker,  1374,  p.  res.  Sjkethorp ;  John  de  Acklifk, 
p.  res.  Barker ;  Robert  Carles,  1883,  p.  res.  Aekliflb;  WiUiam  de 
B&Bhopton,  1894,  p.  res.  Carles;  John  fflurwith,  14(M,  p.  m.  Bishop- 
ton  ;  John  Soiilby,  1414,  p.  res.  Skirwith ;  John  Cleik,  1416,  p.  res. 
Soulby ;  Robert  Kemp,  1421,  p.  m.  Clerk ;  Robert  Foeton  (bishop  of 
Elphin  and  suffragan  to  Bishop  Langley),  1480,  p.  m.  Kemp ;  Thomas 
RyhaU,  1434,- p.  m.  Foston;  Richard  Creswell,  1462,  p.  res.  Ryhall; 
Robert  Cleric,  1465,  p.  res.  CresweU ;  John  Pykeiing,  1478,  p.  res. 
Clerk;  John  Woodbl,  1483,  p.  res.  Pykering;  Ralph  Hamsterley, 
1484,  p.  res.  Wood&l ;  Henry  Merington,  1487,  p.  res.  Hamsterley ; 
John  Young ;  Christopher  Blunt,  1519,  p.  res.  Young ;  John  Tyndale, 
1520,  p.  m.  Blunt;  Robert  Hertbome,  1526,  p.  m.  Tyndale;  John 
Smythe,  September  1,  1548,  p.  m.  Hertbome;  Robot  Crawfinth, 
May  25,  1560,  p.  m.  Smythe ;  Laurence  Pilkingtan,  1572,  p.  depr. 
Crawforth ;  Michael  Pattenson,  cL,  January  19,  1588,  p.  m.  Pilking* 
ton.    In  his  time,  Kimblesworth  was  united  to  Witton-Oilbert. 

The  church  haying  fallen  into  decay,  Kimblesworth 
was  annexed  to  Witton-Gilbert  in  1593,  at  the  church  of 
which  its  inhabitants  were  entitled  to  attend  divine 
service,  and  all  other  rites,  they  paying  the  same  dues 
as  they  had  before  done  for  themselves;  and,  ''in 
respect  of  the  surplice  and  other  things,  iis.  iiijd.'^ 


his  duties  whilst  amongst  them."  The  presentation  took  place  in  the 
school-room.  The  drcvunstance  was  remarkable  from  the  &ct  that 
this  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  chapelry 
had  CTer  assembled  for  a  like  purpose. 

5  K 
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PAROCHIAL  CHAPELRT  OF  ESH. 


The  chapelry  of  Esh,  or  Ash,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  that  of  Witton-Gilbert,  on  the  east  by  the  parish  of 
St.  Oswald's,  on  the  south  by  the  parish  of  Brancepeth,  and  on  the  west  by  the  parish  of  Lanchester,  on  which  it 
is  dependent. 


This  township  and  chapelry  includes  an  area  of  8,016 
acres.  In  1801,  it  contained  276  inhabitants ;  in  1811, 
888 ;  in  1821,  470 ;  in  1831,  486 ;  in  1841,  618 ;  and  in 
1851,  642,  of  whom  394  were  males,  and  248  females; 
the  discrepancy  arising  from  the  number  of  inmates  at 
Ushaw  College.  There  were,  at  that  time,  102  inha^ 
bited,  and  5  uninhabited  houses. 

The  village  of  Esh  is  situated  5  miles  west-north- 
west from  Durham,  on  the  lofty  undulating  ridge  of 
land  between  the  rivers  Browney  and  Demess,  which 
form  the  northern  and  southern  boundaries  of  the 
township.  It  commands  an  extensive  view  to  the 
north  and  west  over  a  wide,  well-cultivated  valley,  and 
contains  a  public  house,  and  a  blacksmith's  and  cart- 
wright's  shops.  In  the  central  area  is  a  stone  cross, 
placed  on  a  pedestal,  and  inscribed  on  one  side, 
"I.  H.  S.,"  and  on  the  other,  "  1687."  A  school-house, 
and  a  dwelling  for  the  teachers,  were  erected  in  1836. 
The  Diocesan  Society  contributtj  £20  per  annum  to- 
wards the  school,  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  £10,  and  the 
Ven.  Archdeacon  Thorp,  £1.  The  salary  of  the  master 
and  mistress  is  fixed  at  £60  per  annum ;  and  the  chil- 
dren each  pay  2s.  6d.  per  quarter ;  but  as  the  whole  is 
inadequate  to  make  up  the  amount,  the  balance  is  con- 
tributed by  the  Rev.  T.  Chevallier,  who  also  supplies 
books  for  the  children.  The  present  mistress  teaches  the 
girls  plain  and  ornamental  needle- work  gratuitously. 

Two  small  landsale  collieries,  worked  by  gins,  and 
belonging  to  Sir  G.  Smythe,  are  carried  on  principally 
for  the  use  of  the  tenants  in  the  chapelry. 

THE  CHURCH. 

This  church  was  almost  entirely  rebuilt  -in  1770, 
towards  which  £100  was  contributed  by  Lord  Crewe's 
trustees.  About  five  years  ago,  it  was  completely 
re-edified,  and  is  now  in  an  excellent  state  of  cleanliness 
and  repair.  It  consists  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  of  equal 
height  and  breadth,  with  a  south  transept,  apparently 
the  most  ancient  part  of  the  building,  opening  under  a 
j)ointed  arch,  supported  by  cylindrical  pillars.      The 


east  window,  which  is  in  three  compartments,  contains 
representations,  in  stained  glass,  of  the  Ofi[ering  of  Isaac, 
the  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  and  Christ  blessing 
little  Children.  In  roundlets  above  are  the  arms  of 
the  see,  of  the  ancient  family  of  Esh,  and  of  the  Rev. 
T.  Chevallier.  There  are  two  narrow  lights  on  the  south 
side  of  the  chancel,  containing  representations  of  the 
Crucifixion  and  the  Ascemdon.  The  transept  windows 
are  double  lights ;  and  there  are  two  narrow  lights  on 
the  north  side  of  the  nave.  The  west  window  is  a 
double  light,  with  an  ornamental  compartment  above. 
The  church  is  capable  of  accommodating  150  persons 

Esh  chapel  is  not  in  charge ;  college  of  Xanche^t^^r, 
patrons  olim  ;  afterwards  the  perpetual  curate  of  Lan- 
Chester;  now  the  Bishop  of  Durham.  Cert.  vaL,  £6  Jos, 
4d.,  out  of  which  is  paid  £1  8s.  4d.,  clear  £5  Ss.,  bein:; 
a  pension  paid  by  the  crown.  Dedication  to  St,  iJi- 
chael  Archangel. 

CuaATBS. — ^Anthony  Rutter  occ.  December  14,  1662 ;  Richard  Mfl- 
ner,  d.,  occ.  February  S,  1677  >  Peter  Normaa ;  MRttiia^^  WrightsoD, 
cl.,  lie.  September  30»  1628,  p.  m.  Norman ;  Robert  Swann,  cl.,  Octo- 
ber 12,  1627,  p.  res.  Wrightson;  Timothy  Barnes,  literat.,  Februaiy 
14, 1634;  John  Martin,  A.B.,  1678;  Wflliam  Dunn,  d.,  1696;  John 
Bryding,  cl.,  a  Scat;  Miles  Patric,  cl.,  September  17,  1731,  p.  m, 
Bryding;  William  Adey,  d.,  September  14,  1744,  p.  m.  Patric; 
Abraham  Gregory,  A.M.,  (perp.  curate  of  St.  Margaret's,  Crossgaie, 
and  minor  canon,)  February  18,  1768,  p.  res.  Adey;  John  WTieder, 
A.B.,  August  7,  1778,  p.  m.  Gregory;  Thomaa  Capstick,  cL,  1783. 
p.  m.  Wheeler ;  Edward  Marshall,  1808 ;  Peter  lonn,  1819 ;  John 
Harriman,  cl.,  1821 ;  Joseph  Thompson,  d.,  1882,  p.  m.  Harriman; 
Temple  ChevaUier,  B.D.,  1836,  p.  res.  Thompson. 

At  the  dissolution,  a  small  pension  was  reserved  for 
this  living,  which  has  since  received  augmentations  from 
Lord  Crewe's  trustees  and  Queen  Anne's  Bounty.  In 
1835,  it  was  stated  to  be  worth  £65  per  annum ;  and  the 
dean  and  chapter  have  since  added  Underside  Farm,  va- 
lue, £40  (fee  simple,  £1,200 J :  from  other  sources,  the 
annual  value  is  increased  to  £190.  The  present  incum- 
bent, who  is  assisted  by  a  curate,  has  erected  a  neat 
parsonage  house  at  the  west  end  of  the  village. 

The  prebend  of  Esh  was  part  of  the  dissolved  col- 
legiate church  of  Lanchester ;  and  the  tithes  of  com 
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and  hay  were  granted  by  the  crown,  30th  Eliz.,  to 
Edmund  Doddyng,  and  Miles  Downing,  Gents.  These 
tithes  have  passed  through  various  hands  to  the  Smythes, 
who  have  again  sold  several  portions  of  them. 

Registers. — Book  No.  1  contains  baptisms  from  1799 
to  1812,  and  burials  from  1800  to  1813 ;  and  No.  2, 
marriages  from  1756  to  1812.  The  earlier  registers 
are  at  Lanchester. 

EsH  Hall,  an  irregular  building  with  a  projecting 
porch,  fronts  the  south.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
built  by  Sir  Edward  Smythe,  the  first  baronet  of  tlie 
family,  some  time  after  the  year  1660 ;  but  it  has  long 
been  deserted  by  his  descendents.  An  upper  room 
was  fitted  up  as  a  domestic  chapeL  There  10  a  Catholic 
chapel  near  the  village,  a  plain  neat  building  of  stone, 
and  covered  with  the  flags  common  in  this  part  of 
the  county.  The  site  was  given  by  the  late  Sir  Edward 
Smythe,  Bart ;  and  the  Rev.  William  Thompson  offi- 
ciates here  and  at  the  Brooms  on  alternate  Sundays. 
There  was  a  previous  chapel  about  a  mile  from  the  site 
of  the  present  edifice.*  Schools,  in  connection  with  the 
chapel,  have  been  erected  close  to  the  parish  church ; 
and  in  them  the  post-office  of  the  village  is  established. 

From  the  middle  of  the  13th  century  till  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  Esh  was,  with  some  interruptioiis,  the 
property  of  a  resident  family,  to  whom  it  gave  name. 
Anthony  Eshe  left  two  daughters,  £li2abeth  and 
Margaret,  who  married,  respectively,  Thomas  Norton, 
and  William  Smythe,  of  Nunstainton ;  the  latter  of 
whom  engaged  in  the  Northern  Rebellion,  and  forfeited 
his  life  estates  here,  and  at  Harrington,  Walworth, 
and  Nunstainton.  His  son,  George  Smythe,  succeeded 
to  the  inheritance;  whose  grandson,  Edwaid  Smythe, 
married  Mary,  daughter  and  coheir  of  Sir  Richard 
Lee,  of  Langley,  co.  Salop,  Bart.,  and  was  created  a 
baronet  February  23,  1660«     Sir  Richard,  son  of  Sir 

*  Eeh  seems  to  have  afforded  a  refuge  aad  a  grave  to  several  mem- 
bers of  the  scattered  ancient  Cfttholic  families  of  the  north ;  amongst 
whom  were  Howards,  Bnlmeis^  and  Camabys.  The  Rev.  Ferdiuando 
Ashmall,  the  last  suryWor  of  the  Ashmalls  of  Amerston,  resided  at  Esh 
tnauy  years,  and  oAeiated  at  the  chapel.  Ho  died  February  5,  1798, 
aged  104  years.  A  writer  in  the  Catholic  Magazine  and  Kcvicw  for 
^f  arch,  1892,  describes  the  travelling  costume  and  equipage  of  Mr. 
Ashmall  as  *'  at  once  charaeterictic  of  the  man  and  the  times  in  which 
he  livedo  when  to  be  known  as  a  Catholic  priest  might  have  endan- 
gered his  safety,  or  exposed  him  to  insult  at  least.  The  old  leatliern  i 
gaiters,  diawn  considerably  above  the  knee,  the  left  heel  alone  armed  I 
with  a  spur,  the  well  worn. grey  coat,  the  cheque  cloak  wrapped  up 
and  fixed  behind  the  saddle,  and  the  slouched  hat  drawn  carefully 
over  the  flaxen  wig.  Mounted  upon  a  pony,  whose  colour  age  re- 
counted shoiQd  have  been  white,  but  whose  rough  and  soiled  coat 
wure  the  appearance  of  no  great  expense  of  grooming,  and  whom  the 


Edward,  was  succeeded  in  the  property  and  baronetcy 
by  his  brother.  Sir  John  Smythe,  whose  great-grandson, 
Sir  Edward  Joseph  Smythe,  of  Acton-Burnall,  co. 
Salop,  Bart.,  is  the  present  proprietor  of  Esh. 

Flass  Hall  oc#ipies  a  low  and  sequestered  situation 
neai*  the  Derness.  The  estate  belonged  successive!}'  to 
the  Brasses,  Johnsons,  and  Halls.  It  was  recently 
the  property  of  Lady  Peat,  and  now  belongs  to  Lead- 
bitter  Smith,  Esq.  Blackburn  was  anciently  the  estate 
of  the  Ciirlisles,  and  passed  by  marriage  to  the  Thirkelds 
in  1488,  who  sold  it  to  John  Wrangham  before  21st 
Eliz.  It  now  belongs  to  the  Misses  Stringer.  Finings 
consists  of  two  farms,  the  property  of  Mr.  Hedley  and 
Mr.  Joseph  Wighara.  Hamsteels,  previously  in  the 
parish  of  Lanchester,  was  annexed  to  the  chapelry  of 
Esh  about  the  year  18S3. 

UsHAW  is  a  village  three-quarters  of  a  mile  east  from 
Esh.  A  hamlet  called  Htlltopy  recently  erected,  is 
principally  occupied  by  tailors  and  other  tradesmen  em- 
ploy^ by  the  students  of  Ushaw  College.  An  act  was 
passed,  2  George  III.,  1760,  "  for  dividing  and  enclos- 
ing a  certain  moor  or  common,  called  Middlewood  Moor, 
or  Ushaw  Moor,  within  the  manor  of  Lanchester,  in 
the  county  of  Durham."  This  moor  is  described  as 
containing  upwards  of  600  acres,  and  as  being  partly 
in  the  chapelry  of  Esh,  and  partly  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Oswald,  and  intersected  from  north  to  south  by  the 
Seoteh  Dyke  and  Holywell  Syke,  the  parochial  bound- 
aries. The  allotments  were  to  be  subject  to  a  clear 
yearly  rent  of  6d.  per  acre  to  the  bishop* 

USHAW  COLLEGE. 

DsPRfvXD  of  the  means  of  obtaining  a  suitable  educa- 
tion in  their  own  country,  English  Catholic  students 
were  formerly  sent  to  the  Secular  College  at  Doiiay,  in 
French  Flanders,  founded  by  Cardinal  AUen.f     When 

loM  of  sight  rendered  at  once  unfaahionable  and  imsafe.  The  saluta- 
tion of  the  peasant,  as  going  to  his  daily  toil,  of  *  Weel,  I  warrant  ye 
are  for  the  fair :'  and  the  ready  reply  of  *  Aye,  aye,  I  reckon  see :'  has 
afforded  many  a  joke  to  his  friends.'* 

t  Cardinal  AUen  was  afterwards  archbishop  of  Mechlin.  He  was 
himself  an  Oxford  student,  and  was  associated  in  the  foundation  of 
Douay  College  with  several  learned  men  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
amongst  whom  was  Mr.  Morgan  Philips,  who  had  been  Ph>vost  of 
Oriel.  The  ooUege  was  opened  in  1568 ;  and,  in.  a  few.  years,  the 
nimiber  of  itfr  inmates  amounted  to  150,  of  whom  d^t  oe  nine  were 
eminent  Doctors-of  Divinity.  It  was4he  first  college  in  the  Christian 
world  that  was  founded  in.  strict  accordance  with  the  decrees  of  the 
Council  of  Trent..  Of  the  numerous  priests  who  were  sent  to  the 
English  mission  from  Douay,  160  perished  on  the  scaffold  under  the> 
old  penal  laws,  besides  innumerable  others  who  died  either  in^rifioui 
or  banishment.. 
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that  establishment  was  seized  by  the  republican  army^ 
on  the  12th  of  October,  1793,  tlie  professors  and  stu- 
dents who  had  not  previously  escaped  were  seized  and 
conveyed  to  the  fortress  of  Dourlens  in  Picardy.  They 
were  forty-five  in  number.  Of  these,  four  escaped 
from  the  guards  on  the  journey,  and  fifteen  effected 
their  escape  during  the  night,  in  three  several  parties, 
over  the  walls  of  the  fortress.  Aided  by  guides,  they 
passed  between  the  French  and  Austrian  lines,  and 
finally  reached  the  British  camp  in  safety.     Here  they 

•  Rbv.  Dr.  Linoabd.— This  celebrated  diTine,  scbolax,  historian, 
and  amiable  man  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Winchester,  on  the  5th 
Pebmary,  1769»  and  was  sent,  at  the  age  of  18,  to  the  English  Col- 
lege, at  Douay.  There  be  gaye  proof  of  that  cbeerfiil  and  happy 
disposition  which  endeared  him  through  life  to  those  who  were 
acquainted  with  him,  and  developed  those  eminent  talents  which 
have  rendered  him  one  of  the  glories  of  English  Uteratore.  He 
left  Douay  with  the  late  Lord  Stourton,  a  short  time  before  the  Be- 
Tolutionists  took  possession  of  the  CoUege,  '*  When  we  were  about 
leaving  Douay,"  he  uaed  to  relate,  *<  I  resolved  to  visit  Paris,  for  I  then 
thought  I  inight  jKwibly  never  have  another  opportunity;  and, 
though  it  was  rather  a  hazardous  experiment,  I  went.  AU  went  on 
well  and  safely  till  the  last  day  of  my  atay,  when  a  miscreant  of  a 
bontui  rtmge,  who,  by  some  inscrutable  mystery,  saw '  Ecclesiastical 
Student'  written  on  my  face,  suddenly  shouted  <  CahHn  f  This  was 
from  the  CaUAte  or  coif— the  black  skull-cap,  so  commonly  worn 
by  the  continental  clergy.  I  quickened  my  pace;  but  their  cry 
continued,  and  at  last  was  accompanied  by  the  terrible  refrain 
*  A  la  Ittnteme  **  *  CoMin  ^  a  la  lanterns  f  I  dashed  up  a  narrow  pas- 
sage followed  by  the  mob,  which  was  now  headed  by  a  stout  dame 
de  ffatte.  In  the  passage  were  some  poets,  which  I  got  through,  or 
over,  I  cannot  tell  you  which.  I  reached  the  end  of  the  passage ; 
and,  on  turning  the  comer,  I  caught  a  view  of  my  pursuers  and 
their  she-captain,  and  saw  that  madame,  being,  fortunately  for  me, 
possesiied  of  more  ardour  than  circiunspection,  had  stuck  &st  between 
the  posts,  and  that  the  ntoy«fw,  her  companions,  could  not  advance 
until  the  impediment  was  ermoved,  nor  very  easily  retreat,  tnm  being 
BO  closely  packed.  So  I  got  dear  ofi^  leaving  thcan  all  really  in  what 
may  be  called  a  *  fix/ " 

His  merits  were  too  great,  and  his  acquirements  too  extraordinary 
to  be  passed  over  without  notice ;  and  even  before  he  was  ordained 
priest,  he  was  called  by  Dr.  Gibson,  Catholic  bishop  of  the  district,  to 
fill  the  important  offices  at  Crook  Hall  named  in  the  text.  With  the 
assistance  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Eyre,  he  was  here  enabled  to  sur- 
mount many  difficulties.  He  revisited  France  when  Bonaparte 
was  first  consul,  who  received  him  civilly,  and  ordered  that  he 
should  have  access  to  any  documents  he  wished  to  see.  His  first 
appearance  as  an  author  was  in  1S05,  during  his  residence  as  a  priest 
in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  where  he  wrote  a  series  of  letters  in  the 
Courant  newspaper,  which  were  afterwards  collected  under  the  title 
of  **  Catholic  Loyalty  vindicated.'*  He  continued,  for  some  years 
after  this,  to  write  controversial  works.  An  anonymous  EngUsh 
version  of  the  New  Testament,  which  was  published  in  London  in 
1836,  was  the  work  of  Dr.  Lingard.  But  his  position  as  an  author 
was  established  in  1809  when  ho  published,  in  NewcasUe,  his  *'  His- 
tory of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church;*'  a  work  which  at  once  attracted 
public  attention  to,  and  illumined  a  subject  of  a  most  interesting  charac- 
ter, but  which  had  been  previously  too  muchneglected.  *'  Of  the  monas- 
tic institutions,"  says  tiie  Atheneum,  **  Dr.  Lingard  has  written  in  a 
spirit  of  candour  and  fairness  :  he  points  out  the  abuses  to  which 


Were  very  kindly  received  by  the  Duke  of  York,  who 
furnished  them  with  money  and  royal  passports  to  con- 
vey them  to  England.  The  remaining  twenty-«ix  were 
liberated  after  the  fall  of  Bobespierre,  and  reached 
England  on  the  2nd  of  March,  1795.  Those  who  had 
previously  escaped  from  the  citadel  of  Dourlens  settled 
at  Crook  Hall,  in  the  parish  of  Lancheste>,  on  the  9th 
of  September,  1794,  where  the  Bev.  Thomas  Eyre  was 
the  first  president  and  professor  of  divinity,  and  Dr. 
Lingard  vice-president  and  professor  of  philosophy.* 

such  communities  are  liable,  and  does  not  conceal  the  fiict  that  such 
abuses  frequently  prsTaHed." 

In  180S,  Dr.  Lingard  removedt  with  the  other  professors  and  stu- 
dents, from  Crook  Hall  to  the  new  College  at  TTshaw,  where  he 
remained  till  the  8rd  of  September,  1811,  when  he  was  released  from 
his  ooUege  duties  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  historical  studies. 
His  Anglo-Saxon  History  had  been  but  a  precuraor  sent  forth  to  test 
the  current  of  public  taste ;  end  having  found  that  an  impartial  and 
liberal-minded  priest,  without  a  compromise  of  any  principle,  might 
count  on  a  cordial  popularity,  he  boldly  conceired  ihe  d^ign  of  bis 
great  work,  **  The  History  of  England  from  the  first  luTssion  of  the 
Romans  to  the  year  IS88"— printed  first  1819-26,  in  six  Tolumes  4to ; 
in  1823-81  in  fourteen  Tolumes  8to  ;  in  1849-60,  with  thelast  corrections 
of  the  author,  in  ten  volumes,  being  the  fifth  edition  of  the  work.  It 
is  now  superfluous  to  speak  of  its  merits.  His  research  in  its  compi- 
lation was  extensive  and  varied ;  and  the  Vatican  library  and  Stuart 
records  at  Rome  were  opened  to  his  inspection.  He  mi^t  now  hare 
achieved  any  ecclesiastical  distinction  he  desired ;  but  absorbed  in  his 
work,  and  content  with  his  position  in  the  church,  he  prefened  remain- 
ing in  what  has  been  happily  styled  "  illustrious  obscurity."  With  his 
characteristic  candour,  he  relates,  '*  Cardinal  Lilla  called  on  me  one 
monUng  at  the  English  College  (Rome),  and  told  me  it  was 
the  pope's  wish  that  I  should  be  a  cardinal.  Now  this  was  not  at  all 
in  my  way,  so  I  said  I  could  not  accept  it,  as  it  was  my  intention  to  re- 
turn to  Englsnd,  and  go  on  with  my  History.  He  said  that  probably 
his  Holiness  might  overcome  that  resolution,  and  that  I  was  to  go 
to  the  Vatican  the  following  day.  I  did  so,  and,  after  going 
through  numy  large  apartments,  was  shown  into  a  smaller  one,  where, 
seated  in  such  a  position  with  respect  to  the  door  that  I  did  not 
perceive  him  on  the  first  entering,  was  his  Holiness  Leo  XII.  He 
received  me  very  kindly,  seemed  amused  at  my  walking  into  the 
middle  of  the  room,  and  then  suddenly  turning  round  and  perceiving 
him,  and  immediately  broached  the  subject.  He  said  he  wished  me 
to  become  Cardinal  Protector  of  the  English  missions.  I  told  him  I 
could  not  undertake  any  thing  of  the  sort,  that  I  possessed  none  of 
the  qualifications  necessary  for  such  an  office,  and  that  it  would  quite 
put  a  stop  to  the  progress  of  my  History.  His  Holiness  replied  that  I 
must  live  in  Rome,  that  whatever  could  only  be  got  in  England 
might  possibly  be  procured,  perhaps  without  much  difficulty,  and 
that  whatever  influence  he  poasesed  in  other  countries  should  be  at 
my  service  in  procuring  MS8.,  &c.,  for  my  purpose.  I  then  said  I 
did  not  possess  the  means  that  were,  in  my  opinion,  necessary  pro- 
perly to  maintain  that  dignity ;  to  which  he  replied  that  that 
objection  could  be  easily  obviated.  Still  I  remained  obstinate ;  but 
even  at  our  parting  interview,  he  returned  to  the  subject,  and  said 
I  should  be  a  cardinal  m  petto.  This  I  did  not  care  about,  so  long  as 
it  was  to  remain  thero  (i.  e.,  a  secret  in  the  pope's  heart)." 

On  his  return  to  England,  he  took  charge  of  the  Catholic  congre- 
gation at  Hornby,  near  I^ncaster,  from  whence  he  sent  to  the  press, 
as  they  were  composed,  the  volumes  of  his  History.    In  this  quiet 
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On  the  liberation  of  their  twenty-six  companions^  Mr. 
Daniel,  the  last  president  of  Douay,  joined  the  commu- 
nity at  Crook  Hall,  and  assumed  the  presidentship  oh 
the  29th  June,  1795,  which  he  soon  afterwards  resigned 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Eyre. 

As  this  growing  establishment  soon  exceeded  the 
limits  for  its  accommodation.  Dr.  Gibson,  Catholic 
bishop  of  the  district,  conceived  the  design  of  founding 
a  college  on  a  larger  scale ;  and,  aided  by  the  liberal 
support  of  the  Catholic  clergy  and  laity,  he  was  enabled 
to  effect  the  purchase  of  a  small  estate  at  Ushaw,  con- 
taining 300  acres  of  land,  from  Sir  J.  E.  Smythe,  Bart, 
the  hereditary  owner,  as  has  been  seen,  of  the  property. 
Here  was  erected  the  present  ample  edifice,  designated 
St.  Cuthbert*s  College,  which  was  commenced  in  1804 ; 
and  on  July  19,  1808,  the  president  and  his  community 
took  possession  of  their  new  habitation.  The  whole 
was  not  finished,  however,  till  November,  1819.  Dr. 
Gibson,  to  whom  it  owed  its  existence,  lived  to  witness 
its  completion,  and  died  in  June,  1821.  On  the  death 
of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Eyre  in  1810,  he  was  succeeded  in 
the  presidency  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Gillow.  In  1828, 
Dr.  Youens,  vice-president,  was  appointed  president; 
and  on  his  resignation  in  April,  1833,  he  was  succeeded 
by  Dr.  Briggs,  Coadjutor  to  Dr.  Pens  wick,  the  Vicar 
Apostolic  of  the  Northern  District.  The  Very  Rev. 
Monsig.  Charles  Newsham,  the  present  president,  was 
appointed  in  1837.* 


Tillage  and  its  neighbourhood,  he  was,  from  hia  gentle,  kind,  and 
obliging  demeanor,  a  uniTeraal  favourite,  totaUy  independent  of  hia 
literary  reputation.  Such  a  thing  aa  a  religioua  feud  was  never 
heard  of  during  the  whole  40  years  he  liTed  at  Hornby.  With  the 
late  incumbent  of  the  church  (whom  he  aurriyed  only  a  few  years) 
he  lived  in  the  continual  interchange  of  all  the  kind  offices  of  Mend* 
ship  and  good  neighbourhood ;  and  when  that  respected  clergyman 
was  dying,  he  bequeathed  hia  guinea-fowls  and  domestic  pets  to  his 
Catholic  friend  and  neighbour,  because  *'  he  knew  Dr.  Lingard  would 
take  care  of  them."  Among  other  indications  of  a  kind  and  gentle 
heart,  may  be  mentioned  Dr.  Ldngard's  great  humanity  to  the  borute 
creation.  In  conversation  and  general  manners  he  was  always  livdyi 
cheerful,  and  facetious,  with  a  continual  flow  of  good  spirits  and 
livacity. 

For  some  time  previous  to  his  death,  his  health  had  been  breaking 
up.  He  died  on  the  13th  Jidy,  1851,  in  lus  82nd  year.  His  interest 
in  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  the  CoUege  at  Ushaw  had  always  been 
most  lively ;  and  as  he  was  attached  to  it  in  lite,  so  he  would  not  be 
severed  from  it  in  death.  According  to  a  special  provision  in  his  will, 
he  was  inteired  there,  by  the  side  of  those  who,  in  early  life,  had  been 
sharers  in  his  joys  and  sorrows.  His  remains  were»  on  the  23rd  July, 
met  by  the  clergy  and  students  at  the  entrance  to  the  College,  and  were 
placed  during  the  night  before  the  high  altar,  in  the  choir  of  the  coU 
legiate  church.  On  the  following  day,  a  requiem  mass  was  sung  by 
his  friend,  the  Catholic  Bishop  of  Hexham ;  and  he  was  interred  with 
the  solemn  ceremonies  of  the  church^  a  numerous  body  of  the  clergy 
being  present.    There  is  a  striking  portrait  of  Dr.  Ungard,  by  Icona-^ 
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The  College. — The  situation  of  Ushaw  College  is 
well  chosen.  It  is  on  an  eminence^  which^  on  the 
north,  overlooks  the  delightful  valley  containing  the 
village  of  Witton-Gilbert  and  the  ruins  of  Beaurepaire ; 
to  the  south,  it  commands  an  extensive  prospect,  em- 
bracing the  Cleveland  Hills ;  and  the  towers  of  Dur- 
ham cathedral  form  a  conspicuous  feature  on  the  east.f 
The  College  itself  is  a  large  quadrangular  building  of 
stone,  measuring  180  feet  from  east  to  west,  and  ^0 
feet  from  north  to  south.  The  south  front  is  flanked 
on  the  west  by  a  beautiful  chapel,  and  on  the  east  by  a 
noble  library,  in  a  corresponding  style  of  architecture, 
and  giving  to  the  front  elevation  a  length  of  about  470 
feet,  towards  the  external  adornment  of  which  further 
additions  are  still  being  made. 

The  College  buildings  inclose  an  extensive  court, 
around  which  there  is  a  spacious  corridor,  forming  a 
commodious  promenade  when  the  weather  is  unpropi- 
tious  for  out-door  exercise.  Its  walls  and  pillars  are 
ornamented  with  numerous  paintings  and  prints.  Be- 
sides from  fifty  to  sixty  private  rooms,  there  is  suiBcient 
accommodation  in  the  College  for  above  one  hundred 
and  seventy  students,  exclusive  of  professors. 

The  Refectory  is  a  dining  room  of  large  dimensions, 
being  61  feet  long  by  37  broad.  Here  are  portraits  of 
several  of  the  founders,  presidents,  and  patrons  of  the 
College,  with  those  of  other  distinguished  personages. 

The  Exhihitian  Hall  is  a  large  and  highly  decorated 

dale,  in  the  hall  at  Ushaw  College,  to  which  he  bequeathed  it.  It 
was  presented  to  him  by  some  of  his  friends,  amongst  whom  were  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  Lord  Brougham,  Baron 
BoUand,  Sir  F.  Pollock,  and  Rear-admiral  Tatham.  A  subscription 
has  been  commenced  by  a  few  Protestant  gentlemen,  to  erect  a  monu- 
ment to  his  memory  in  the  parish  church  of  Hornby,  to  mark  their 
sense  of  his  high  literary  attainments. 

•  On  June  27,  1853,  a  series  of  festivities  took  place  at  Ushaw,  ir. 
celebration  of  the  jubilee  of  the  president.  The  festival  was  attendcv. 
by  Cardinal  Wiseman,  the  Catholic  bishops  of  Hexham,  Beverley, 
Plymouth*  and  Salford,  a  numerous  body  of  the  clergy,  and  a  great 
number  of  the  most  induential  laymen  of  the  north.  The  cardinal 
was  received  on  the  preceding  Saturday  by  the  students  with  great 
rejoicings,  and  conducted  beneath  triumphal  arches  to  a  thione  in 
the  entrance  halL  On  the  day  appointed,  high  mass  was  celebrated 
in  the  chapel,  at  which  the  cardmal  assisted  in  his  robes ;  after 
which  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  great  hall,  when  addresses  and  a 
splendid  portrait  were  presented  and  odes  recited  in  honour  of  the 
president ;  the  pvoceedings  being  enlivened  by  the  performance  of  a 
few  scenes  from  '*  The  Merchant  of  Venice'*  by  the  students,  and  the 
execution  of  a  0ne  piece  of  music  in  honour  of  the  oec^^n.  Nearly 
400  persons  sat  down  to  dinner  in  the  ^naeious  refectory  \  and  the 
day's  rejoicings  closed  with  a  brilliant  display  of  fireworks. 

t  The  British  words  Uchfil  (lofty)  and  Vehaf  or  TfoicAa/ (highest) 
have  doubtless  been  the  sources  from  whence  tl^e  name  of  Ushaw. 
is  derived. 
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interior.  The  roof  is  an  oak^n  frame-work  of  the  most 
superb  character;  the  pillars^  beams,  and  pendents 
being  beautifully  carved,  and  the  prhicipals  terminated 
by  grotesque  header.  A  spacious  gallery  for  spectators 
rises  by  progressive  steps  from  the  floor,  affording  an 
imposing  view  of  the  proceedings  at  general  meetings, 
the  distribution  of  prizes  to  the  students,  and  other 
important  public  ceremonies  connected  with  the  reli- 
gious and  secular  objects  of  the  institution. 

The  Library. — The  library  is  approached  from 
the  south-east  angle  of  the  corridor  by  a  noble  stair- 
case, and  is  a  large  and  lofty  room,  elegant  in  its 
architectural  details,  and  well  lighted  from  the  south ; 
whilst  stately  windows  on  the  east  and  west  are  pro- 
fusely filled  with  stained  glass.  The  coved  ceiling  is 
painted  and  adorned  in  an  appropriate  manner.  The 
books  are  arranged  in  classes,  on  shelves  attached  to 
projecting  partitions,  between  each  of  which  is  a  table 
and  seats  for  the  use  of  students.  The  shelving,  &c.,  is 
carved  in  a  style  harmonizing  with  the  architecture  of 
the  room,  which  contains  nearly  20,000  volumes.  A 
large  proportion  of  these  were  presented,  some  years 
ago,  by  the  Rev.  T.  Wilkinson,  of  Kendal,  and  are,  for 
the  most  part,  rare,  choice,  and  costly,  of  superior  edi- 
tions, and  the  fruit  of  many  years'  patient  collecting. 
An  adjoining  room  is  used  as  a  depository  for  manu- 
scripts, many  of  which  are  curious  and  interesting,  and 
some  of  them  beautifully  illuminated. 

St.  Cuthbert's  Chapel. — Until  the  year  1844,  St. 
Cuthbert's  College  had  not  a  chapel  worthy  of  its  im- 
portance as  a  collegiate  establishment,  nor  of  the  very 

«  On  December  21,  1840,  being  the  feast  of  St.  Thomas  the 
Apostle,  Dr.  Moetyn  was  consecrated  at  Ushaw  College  as  the  bishop 
of  the  Northern  Vicariate,  comprising  the  four  counties  of  Durham, 
Northumberland,  Cumberland,  and  Westmorland.  This  ariange- 
ment  was  superseded  by  Pope  Pius  IX.'s  celebrated  diyision  of  the 
counixy  into  bishoprics. 

t  This  distingidshed  ecclesiastic  spent  his  early  years  in  Durham, 
and  received  his  education  at  Ushaw  CoUege.  His  profound  leaizling 
and  talents  led  him,  by  successive  BtepR,  to  the  highest  dignities  of 
the  Catholic  church ;  and  when  Pope  Pius  IX.  established  a  hierarchy 
in  England,  Cardinal  Wiseman  was  appointed  to  the  primacy,  with 
the  title  of  "  Archbishop  of  Westminster."  The  excitement  produced 
by  this  measure,  and  the  legislative  enactment  to  which  it  led,  form 
an  episode  in  the  general  history  of  the  country.  An  address  on 
the  occasion,  from  the  Roman  Catholic  laity  of  Durham,  was  for- 
warded to  Cardinal  Wiseman  in  March,  ISol,  in  his  reply  to  which 
he  observes,  '*  Your  city  is  connected  with  my  earliest  and  most 
pleasing  associations.  Its  solemn  cathedral,  with  its  recollections  of 
St.  Cuthbert  and  St.  Bede,  is  ihe  most  deeply  impressed  on  my  mind  of 
any  among  our  religious  monuments ;  for  it  was  the  first  that  I  ever 


effective  manner  in  which  all  the  church  ceremonies 
are  there  carried  out.  On  the  23rd  of  April  in  that 
year,  however,  the  foundation  stone  of  the  present 
splendid  chapel  was  laid  by  th^  Sight  Rev.  William 
Riddell,  coadjutor  bishop  of  the  northern  district.*  It 
was  entered  by  the  community  on  Christmas-day,  1847, 
and  was  consecrated  in  honour  of,  and  dedicated  to  St. 
Cuthbert,  by  the  Right  Rev.  William  Hogarth,  bishop 
of  the  northern  district,  on  the  27th  September,  1848. 
On  the  11th  October  following,  it  was  solemnly  opened, 
on  which  occasion  the  Right  Rev.  William  Hogarth 
celebrated  pontifical  high  mass,  and  the  Right  Rev. 
Nicholas  Wiseman,  then  coadjutor  bishop  of  ^he  Lon- 
don district,  preached  the  opening  sermon.f  The  build- 
ing, as  well  as  the  altar,  screens,  stalls,  stained  glass, 
and  metal  work,  were  designed  by  the  late  A.  W.  Pugin, 
Esq.,  of  St.  Augustine's,  Ramsgate;  and  the  stained 
glass,  altar  furniture,  &c.,  were  executed  by  Mr.  Hard- 
man,  of  Birmingham. 

The  edifice  consists  of  an  ante-chapel,  a  choir,  and  a 
sanctuary,  arranged  after  the  models  of  the  collegiate 
chapels  at  Oxford.  Its  exterior  is  simple  in  design, 
and  well  suited  to  its  elevated  situation.  A  niche  in 
the  west  gable  contains  an  image  of  St.  Cuthbert, 
standing,  and  holding  a  gilt  staff  in  his  hand ;  and  on 
each  side  of  the  west  window  is  a  canopied  niche,  in- 
tended for  images  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  There  is 
also,  in  a  niche  formed  in  the  buttress  next  to  the  Lady 
Chapel,  an  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  seated,  and 
holding  the  infant  Jesus  on  her  knee.  The  coronation 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  is  represented  under  a  double 
canopied  niche  over  the  east  window,  on  each  side  of 
which  are  canopies  for  statues.     On  the  north  side  of 

visited,  and  that  which  first  produced  on  my  mind  the  awful  depth  of 
religious  solemnity  so  peculiarly  the  characteristic  of  our  earlier 
architecture.  There  is  not  a  spot  around  that  sacred  edifice — there 
is  not  a  sheltered  nook  along  the  beautiful  banks  of  the  Wear—with 
which  I  am  not  familiar,  and  on  which  I  do  not  dwell  with  pleasure. 
A  voice  ftom  so  weU-endeared  a  place,  comes  to  me  with  peculiar 
melody ;  and  I  gladly  accept  your  kind  expressions  as  an  additional 
bond  of  attachment  to  the  scenes  of  our  early  boyhood,  and  their 
moral  impressions."  On  his  yisit  to  the  north  in  1853,  ^e  cardinal 
was  received  at  various  places  with  enthusiasm  by  the  members  of  the 
Catholic  church.  He  preached  at  Ushaw  collegiate  chapel,  and  at  the 
chapel  of  Esh  on  the  same  day.  On  the  latter  occasion,  an  address  was 
presented  to  him  in  the  chapel  yard,  to  which  he  replied,  expressing 
his  gratification  in  being  able  to  revisit  a  locality  in  which  he  took 
so  deep  an  interest,  and  at  finding  some  of  the  farmers  and  cottageni 
whom  he  had  known  still  occupying  their  former  dweUings,  or  suc- 
ceeded by  their  descendants.  The  assemblage,  having  first  knelt  ts 
receive  the  benediction  of  the  cardinal,  saluted  him  with  three  cheen* ; 
and,  at  his  suggestion,  they  again  knelt  down  and  were  successively 
blessed  by  the  three  titular  bishops  in  attendance,  Dr.  Briggs,  Dr. 
Turntr,  and  Dr.  Bro^tn. 
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the  chapel,  the  wall  is  strengthened  by  flying  buttresses, 
which  overarch  the  roof  of  the  cloister,  and  terminate 
between  the  north  windows  of  the  choir.  The  bell- 
turret,  at  the  north-east  angle,  is  seventy  feet  high;  but 
it  is  in  contemplation  to  erect  a  lofty  campanile  tower, 
containing  a  full  chime  of  bells,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  chapel. 

The  Chi$ter$  are  entered  from  the  College  by  a 
deeply-moulded  arched  door-way,  divided  by  a  centre 
pillar  supporting  a  sitting  image  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  surmounted  by  a  richly  ornamented  octagonal 
canopy,  over  which  is  a  perforated  sexfoil  filled  with 
stained  glass.  On  the  other  side  of  the  pillar  there  is  a 
large  figure  of  an  angel,  carved  in  stone,  having  its 
wings  spread,  and  its  eyes  cast  down  upon  the  poor- 
box,  which  stands  immediately  below  it.  Opposite  the 
entrance  is  a  three-light  window,  filled  with  fine  co- 
loured glass,  representing  the  figures  of  St.  Aidan,  St. 
Wilfrid,  and  St.  Chad,  surmounted  by  tracery  with  the 
figures  of  three  angels  bearing  scrolls.  The  cloister 
continues  round  the  west  wall  of  the  great  sacristy,  and 
so  along  the  north  wall  of  the  choir  to  the  arched  en- 
trance on  the  north  side  of  the 

Fore-choiry  or  Ante-chapel,  which  is  fifty-five  feet 
long  and  twenty  wide.  Over  the  door-way  from  the 
cloister  is  a  canopied  niche,  with  folding  panels,  con- 
taining a  large  statue  of  St.  Cuthbert,  richly  painted 
and  gilt.  An  oak  bench,  with  '^  linen  panels''  and 
carved  ends,  is  affixed  to  the  wall  round  the  north, 
south,  and  west  sides  of  the  ante-chapel.  The  roof,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  choir,  is  divided  by  moulded  ribs 
into  panels,  enriched  with  the  arms  of  the  benefactors  to 
the  chapel,  blazoned  in  their  proper  colours,  and  with 
stars  and  flowers. 

The  large  west  window  contains  the  life  of  St.  Cuth- 
bert. He  is  depicted  in  the  centre  light  with  his  mitre 
and  pastoral  staff,  holding  the  head  of  St.  Oswald  in  his 
hand ;  and  the  Eternal  Father  is  represented  above  as 
receiving  his  soul.  Other  compartments  contain  effigies 
of  the  president,  vice-president,  and  alumni  of  the  Col- 
lege, and  the  donors  of  the  window,  kneeling,  with 
their  patron  saints.  The  four  lights  are  divided  into 
eight  panels,  containing  St.  Cuthbert's  vision  of  St. 
Aidan  carried  up  to  heaven,  St.  Cuthbert  washing  the 
feet  of  pilgrims  at  Kipon,  his  interview  with  the  Abbess 
Elfrida  at  Coquet  Island,  his  consecration  as  bishop  at 
York,  his  miraculous  cure  of  the  daughter  of  a  Mercian 

*  The  church  is  represented  as  a  female  in  royal  attire,  crownedt 
holding  a  chalice  in  her  left  hand  and  a  sceptre  in  her  right.  The 
Synagogue  is  likewise  represented  under  a  female  form,  but  with  her 


nobleman,  his  death  at  Fame  Island,  and  the  translation 
of  his  body  to  Durham. 

The  south  window,  in  its  upper  compartments,  re- 
presents the  nativity,  the  adoration  of  the  wise  men, 
the  presentation  in  the  temple,  and  the  flight  into 
Egypt.  The  lower  compartments  contain  types  of  the 
blessed  virgin,  viz.,  Aaron  holding  the  flowering  rod, 
Moses  kneeling  before  the  burning  bush,  Gideon  and 
the  miracles  of  the  fleece,  and  DaniePs  vision  of  the 
stone  detached  from  the  mountain  without  hands.  Other 
symbols  of  the  virgin  are  also  introduced,  as  the  sun  of 
justice,  the  morning  star,  the  mystical  rose,  and  the 
moon. 

The  north  window  contains  the  four  evangelists,  and 
the  four  doctors  of  the  Latin  church,  St.  Jerome,  St. 
Augustine,  St.  Ambrose,  and  St.  Gregory ;  and  in  the 
tracery  are  images  of  the  Church  and  the  Synagogue.* 

The  small  west  windows  contain  figures  of  St.  Oswin, 
St.  Oswald,  St.  Edward,  and  St.  Edmund. 

The  Lady  Chapel  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  choir, 
and  is  entered  from  the  ante-chapel.  Its  ceiling, 
screen,  altar  and  reredos  (which  are  of  Caen  stone), 
and  vestments,  are  of  the  most  costly  description.  In 
the  corner  of  the  reredos,  on  the  epistle  side,  is  an 
image  of  Mrs.  L.  Smith  of  Flass,  a  benefactress  to  the 
chapel.  A  window  over  the  altar  represents  the  coro- 
nation of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  and  another  contains  the 
Annunciation,  with  the  Holy  Spirit  descending,  and  the 
choirs  of  angels  rejoicing.  Much  plate,  exquisitely 
wrought,  has  been  presented  to  this  chapel;  and  a 
richly  illuminated  Liber  VittB  lies  near  the  altar,  to 
receive  the  names  of  benefactors,  on  whose  behalf  daily 
masses  are  said. 

A  Rood  Screen  of  stone,  divided  into  three  compart- 
ments, separates  the  ante-chapel  from  the  choir.  Within 
the  rood  screen,  as  was  usual  in  collegiate  chapels,  are 
two  altars,  dedicated  in  honour  of  St.  Gregory  and  St. 
Bede,  with  kneeling  statues.  In  the  Rood  Lofty  which 
contains  a  space  of  300  square  feet,  is  a  splendid  organ, 
built  by  Mr.  Bishop,  of  London,  and  divided  into  two 
parts,  to  afford  a  view  of  the  west  window  from  the 
choir,  and  also  to  admit  of  the  erection  of  the  Great 
Rood  in  the  centre.  A  staircase  leading  to  the  loft 
terminates  in  a  lofly  stone  turret;  and  beneath  is  a 
panel  representing  the  Rev.  T.  Wilkinson,  of  Kendal. 

The  Choir  is  upwards  of  fifty  feet  in  length  by 
twenty-seven  in  width,  and  is  fitted  with  stalls  and 

eyes  veiled,  and  sustaining  a  broken  staff  with  one  hand,  whilst  the 
tables  of  the  law  are  slipping  from  the  other.  Similar  personifica- 
tions appear  in  several  cathedrals  on  the  continent. 
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seats  returned.  The  panelled  roofing  is  covered  with 
painted  and  gilt  monograms  and  emblems.  The  prin- 
cipal beams  rest  on  stone  corbel  heads,  carved  so  as  to 
represent  the  different  orders  and  ranks  of  clergy. 
Two  large  wrought  iron  coronas,  each  capable  of  hold- 
ing thirty-six  tapers,  are  suspended  from  the  roof. 

There  are  four  windows  on  each  side  of  the  choir. 
On  the  south  side,  the  first  has  figures  of  Adam,  Noah, 
and  Meichisedech,  with  their  anti-types  above — our 
Lord  as  the  second  Adam,  St.  Peter  steering  the  barque 
(bark)  of  the  church,  and  our  Lord  instituting  the 
blessed  sacrament.  The  second  window  represents 
the  Sacrifice  of  Abraham,  Isaac  blessing  Jacob,  and 
Jacob  blessing  Ephraim  and  Manasses;  and  above 
them,  their  anti-types — our  Lord  on  the  cross,  the 
rejection  of  the  Jews,  and  the  vocation  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, and  adoption  of  the  Church  in  the  place  of 
the  Synagogue.  In  the  third  window  are  represen- 
tations of  Moses  as  the  prophet  of  the  Jews,  of  the 
Israelites  gathering  the  manna,  and  of  Job  in  his  afflic- 
tions; with  their  anti-types — our  Lord  preaching  on 
the  mount,  our  Lord  instituting  the  blessed  Eucharist, 
and  our  Lord  as  the  man  of  sorrows.  The  fourth 
window  contains  figures  of  David  anointed  by  Sa- 
muel, the  judgment  of  Solomon,  and  Judas  Mac- 
cabeus the  leader  of  the  Jewish  people;  with  their 
anti-types — Jesus  Christ  as  our  king  and  high-priest, 
the  church  as  the  true  mother,  and  heresy  as  the  cruel 
mother,  and  St.  John  the  Baptist  the  precursor  of 
our  Lord.  The  north  side  windows,  being  raised  above 
the  cloister  roof,  are  smaller  than  those  on  the  south, 
and  contain  but  one  figure  in  each  of  their  three  lights. 
The  first  window  represents  St.  Catherine  of  Alex- 
andria, St,  Barbara,  and  St.  Cecily;  the  second>  St^ 
Ethelburga,  Si.  Hilda,  and  St.  Ethelreda;  the  third, 
St.  George  slaying  the  dragon,  St.  Andrew,  and  Stl 
Patrick  treading  on  the  serpent;  the  fourth,  St.  Aid- 
helm,  St.  Bede,  and  Alcuin ;  and  the  fifth,  St.  Augus- 
tine, St.  Edmund,  and  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury^ 

The  Sanctuary  exteikls  twenty  feet  eastward  beyond 
the  choir.  The  floor  is  ccunposed  of  encaustic  tiles  of 
various  devices.  The  panels  of  the  ceiling  are  deco- 
rated with  angels  painA^  on  a  g^ld  ground,  each 
holding  a  label  inscribed  with -a  verse  from  the  Te 
Deum^  or  from  the  Gloria  in  Excehi^  The  principal 
beams  rest  on  stone  corbel  heads,  carved  so  as  to  repre- 
sent angels  adoring^  0|&  th&  south  side  are  the  sedilia, 
a  stone  credence,  and  a  double  arched  sacir&rium. 
Above  them  are  two  windows  earresponding  with  those 
of  the  choir.    The  first  represents  the  descent  of  the  Holy 


Ghost,  the  vision  of  Cornelius  as  symbolical  of  the  con- 
version of  the  Gentiles,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
as  figurative  of  the  overthrow  of  Judaism,  the  crucifixion 
of  St.  Peter,  the  beheading  of  St.  Paul,  and  St.  John  in 
the  vessel  of  boiling  oil.  The  second  contains  repre- 
sentations of  Constantine's  vision  of  the  cross,  the 
proclamation  of  Christianity  by  Pope  Silvester,  the 
discovery  of  the  true  cross  by  St.  Helen,  the  baptism 
of  King  Lucius,  the  preaching  of  St.  Augusdne  before 
Ethelbert,  and  Coiffi,  the  pagan  high  priest,  destroying 
the  idol. 

The  great  east  window  fills  the  entire  space  of  the 
wall,   and   sheds   over   the  sanctuary  a  rich  and  ever 
varying  light.     It  is  intended  as  a  conclusion  to  the 
history  contained  in  those  in  the  choir  and  sanctuary, 
the  subject  being  the  eternal  glory  of  the  saints  and 
church  triumphant      In  the  centre   of  the  circle  is  an 
emblem  of  the  Trinity,  surrounded  by  archangels  and 
the  symbols  of  the  evangelists.     In  the  upper  part  of 
the  centre  is  A  Majesty — our  Lord  seated  on  a  rain- 
bow, and  attended  by  apostles.     In  the  first  light  on  the 
right  are  the  apostles  St.  Peter,  St.  James,  and  St.  John ; 
in  the  second,  St.  Andrew,  St.  Bartholomew^  and  St. 
Mathias;  and  in  the  third.  King  David>  the  prophet 
Jonas,  and  other  patriarchs  and  prophets*     On  the  left, 
the  first  light  contains  St.  Paul,  St  Thomas,  and  St. 
Matthew ;  the  second,  St.  James  the  greater,  St  Jude, 
and  St.  Philip ;  and  the  third,  Isaias,  Jeremias,  Baruch, 
and  other  prophets.     In  the  centre  light,  beneath  the 
figure  of  our  Lord,  is  the  blessed  virgin,  enthroned, 
and  attended  by  a  company  of  virgins,  martyrs,  holy 
monks,  and  abbots.      On  the  first  light  on  her  right 
are  St.  Catherine  of  Alexandria,  St  Lucy,  St.  Agatha, 
and  others ;  in  the  sccoc^d,  St,  Lawrence,  St.  Vincent, 
and  others  with  palms  in  their  hands  ;  and  in  the  third, 
the  abbots,   St  Benedict  and  St.  Bruno  and  others. 
The  first  light  on  the  left  of  the  virgin  contains  St 
Barbara,  St.  Margaret,  and  St.  Agnes ;  the  second,  St. 
Stephemy  St.  Alban,  and  others;  and  the  thirds  St  Bar- 
nard, St^  Romuald,  St  Dominic,  St.  Thomas  of  Aquin, 
St.  Francis,  and  ather  holy  monks  and  abbots.     At  the 
bottom  of  the  centre  light,   and  under  the  figure  of 
the  virgin,  are  St.  John  the  Baptist,  St  Joseph,  St. 
Joachim,    Zachaiy,    St.    Joseph   of    Arimathea,    and 
others.     Successively  in  the  three  lights  on  the  right, 
and  die  first  on  the  left,  are  popes,  cardinals,  bisho])s, 
abbots,  and  kings^,  amongst  whom  are  Pope  Gregory  the 
Great,  Pope  Gregory  the  Sixteenth,  St.  Charles  Bor- 
romeo.  Cardinal  Allen,  St.  Cuthbert,  St.  Dunstan,  St 
Hugh,  St.  Jidm  of  Beveifley,  St..  Benedict  Biscop^  St. 
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Ceolfirid,  St.  Aelred^  Charlemagne,  St.  Edward,  St. 
Louis,  and  St.  Richard.  The  second  and  third  lights 
contain  companies  of  holy  abbesses  and  queens,  amongst 
(he  first  of  whom  are  St.  Teresa,  St.  Clare,  St.  Ebba, 
St.  Bega,  and  St.  Walburga ;  and  amongst  the  queens, 
St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  St.  Helen,  and  St.  Margaret 
queen  of  Scodand.  These  figures  are  intended  to  re- 
present a  portion  of  that  great  and  glorious  multitude 
which  St.  John  saw  in  his  vision.  This  window  is 
decorated,  between  and  around  the  compartments,  with 
angels,  rows  df  cherubim,  &c. 

The  Altar  and  Eeredos  are  against  the  east  wall,  and 
beneath  the  window  just  described.  The  altar  is  of 
Caen  stone,  and  supported  by  four  cherubim,  behind 
which  is  a  row  of  nine  niches,  filled  with  angels  bearing 
scrolls,  containing  texts,  attributed  to  the  sacrifice  of 
the  mass,  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  Above 
the  centre  rises  a  stone  tabernacle,  running  up  to  the 
height  of  about  fourteen  feet,  and  enriched  with  canopy 
work,  gablets,  and  pinnacles.  The  reredos  has  six 
compartments,  each  containing  a  mystery  of  the  Passion 
in  relief,  viz..  Our  Lord^s  agony  in  the  garden,  his  be- 
trayal by  Judas,  his  being  blindfolded  and  buffetted  by 
the  Jews,  insulted  by  them  as  a  mock  king,  carrying 
his  cross,  and  the  descent  from  the  cross.  The  cruci- 
fixion is  carved  on  the  panel  in  the  tabernacle,  and 
completes  the  series.  Two  curtains  of  rich  brocade 
are  dependent  from  wrought  iron  brackets  on  each  side 
of  the  altar,  within  which  are  placed  two  lofty  brazen 
candlesticks,  capable  of  supporting  branches  for  many 
lights,  which  are  lighted  on  great  festivals ;  one  oidy 
being  used  on  ordinary  days.  A  beautiful  silver  plated 
lamp  hangs  from  the  ceiling  before  the  high  altar ;  and 
the  whole  of  the  furniture  is  of  rich  and  appropriate 
design.  Near  the  altar  is  kept  the  Liber  VittB,  a  book 
in  which  are  registered  the  names  of  the  benefeu^tors  to 
St.  Cuthbert's  chapel.  It  is  a  richly  bound  quarto 
manuscript,  elegantly  written,  and  profrisely  decorated 
and  illuminated. 

The  great  Sacristy  is  on  the  gospel  side  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, and  communicates  with  it  by  an  arched  door. 
Another,  or  working  sacristy,  is  for  the  keeping  of  arti- 
cles of  church  furniture  which  are  but  rarely  used. 

Two  most  beautiful  little  chapels,  joined  by  a  cloister 
to  the  original  building,  are  now  being  fitted  up.  They 
are  from  designs  furnished  by  the  late  Mr.  Pugin,  and 
were  the  last  executed  by  that  talented  artist  before  his 
death.  One  of  them  is  called  St.  Jo$epKe  Chapely  the 
ceiling  of  which  is  surrounded  by  a  scroll,  containing 
the  genealogy  of  St.  Joseph ;  and  the  front  of  the  altar 
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will  contain  panels  bearing  appropriate  subjects  in  alto- 
relievo.  The  effect  of  the  whole,  from  the  delicate 
colour  prevailing,  will  be  exceedingly  beautiftd  and 
chaste. 

Education. — ^The  mode  of  admission  to  the  College 
is  simply  by  application  to  the  president  The  pension, 
exclusive  of  a  few  extras,  is  £50  per  annum.  The 
system  of  education  was  framed  in  order  to  supply  to 
English  Catholics,  as  far  as  possible,  the  benefits  of  the 
university  course  from  which  they  were  by  law  ex- 
cluded. In  addition  to  a  most  careful  and  unremitting 
instruction  in  all  matters  relating  to  religion,  the  course 
embraces  a  thorough  tuition  in  the  various  branches  of 
elocution,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography  (ancient  and 
modem),  physical  geography,  history  (sacred  and  pro- 
fane), history  of  the  church,  a  thorough  course  of 
Greek  and  Latin  classics,  the  French  language,  compo- 
sition in  English,  Latin,  Greek,  and  French,  archseology 
(sacred  and  profane),  ethnography,  vocal  music,  rhe- 
toric and  poetry ;  also  geometry,  algebra,  and  trigono- 
metry; chemistry,  and  natural  philosophy  in  all  its 
branches;  logic,  metaphysics,  and  ethics;  and  a  full 
course  of  theology,  dogmatic  and  moral,  And  of  scrip- 
ture and  canon  law.  Seven  years  are  devoted  to  the 
elements  and  the  higher  humanity  studies.  The  extra 
branches  are,  the  German  and  Italian  languages,  draw- 
ing, and  instrumental  music. 

The  number  of  superiors  and  masters  employed  is 
nineteen.     The  following  are  the  present  professors : — 

Preeident 
The  Very  Rev.  Monsignor  Charles  Newsham,  D.D. 

Vice-president  and  Professor  of  Moral  Divinity. 
The  Very  Kev.  Michael  Gibson,  D.D. 

Professor  of  Dogmatic  Divinity. 
Eev.  John  Gillow. 

Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy, 
Bev.  Francis  Wilkinson,  B.A. 

Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy. 
Rev.  William  Wrennall,  B.A. 

Professor  of  Rhetoric. 
Bev.  WiUiam  Walker. 

Professor  of  Poetry. 
Rev.  Henry  Marsland. 

Professor  of  the  French  and  German  Languages. 

Rev.  Philip  Vavasour. 

Procurators. 
Rev.  Charles  Gillow  and  Rev.  Thomas  Croskell. 
5  M 
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The  five  junior  classes,  and  the  branches  of  arithme* 
tic,  elocution,  drawing,  penmanship,  and  vocal  music, 
are  each  taught  by  competent  resident  professors,  who 
have  finished  their  College  course. 

The  northern  district  is  supplied  with  Catholic 
clergymen  from  XJshaw ;  while  the  English  Secular 
Colleges  at  Bome  and  Yalladolid  are  considerably 
indebted  to  this  institution  for  many  of  their  students 
and  superiors. 

On  the  18th  February,  1840,  St.  Cuthbert's  College 
was  admitted  to  participate  in  the  priyileges  conferred 
by  royal  charter  on  the  London  University;  and  the 
students  were,  from  that  time,  privileged  to  present 
themselves  for  examination  for  degrees,  honours,  exhibi- 
tions, &c.,  granted  to  those  of  that  institution.  The 
fees  at  the  London  University  are,  for  matricu- 
lation, £3 ;  for  the  bachelor's  degree,  £10;  and  other 
expenses  will  depend  on  the  manner  in  which  a  person 


may  lodg«  and  Uve  in  London ;  but  it  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  that  he  should  remain  there  beyond  a  week, 
either  to  matriculate  or  to  take  the  degree. 

ExTBKiOB  Appsmdaoes. — On  three  sides  of  the 
building  there  are  thriving  plantations;  and  a  retired 
spaee  on  the  west  is  appropriated  for  the  burial-ground. 
There  is  an  extensive  play-ground  for  liie  students, 
which  is  well  laid  out,  and  consists  of  about  twelve 
acres,  embracing  a  considerable  sheet  of  water,  walks, 
gardens,  &c.,  and  provided  with  ball-places,  racket- 
courts,  and  other  appurtenances,  on  a  very  magnificent 
scale.  At  a  short  distance  to  the  north-east  there  is  a 
large  gasometer,  from  which  the  whole  establiafament  k 
lighted.  A  farm-yard  is  attached  to  the  college  on  the 
east,  at  which  cattle,  poultry,  and  pigs  are  reared,  and 
agricultural  operations  are  carried  on  with  skill  and 
neatness. 
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This  extensive  parish  is  bounded  on  the  south-east  and  south  by  Croxdale,  Merrington,  Whitworth,  and  St 
Andrew*s  Auckland ;  on  the  south-west  by  the  chapelry  of  Crook  (formerly,  with  Billy  Bow,  a  township  of 
Brancepeth  parish);  on  the  west  by  "Witton-le-Wear;  on  the  north  by  Lanchester  and  the  chapelry  of  Esh;  and 
on  the  east  by  St.  Oswald's  in  the  suburbs  of  Durham.  The  parish  includes  the  townships  of  Brancepeth,  Bran- 
don and  Byshotdes,  Tudhoe,  Willington,  Stockley,  and  Helmington  Row. 


The  parish  of  Brancepeth  is  generally  hilly ;  the  sides 
sloping  to  the  south  being  fertile  and  well  ctdtivated, 
whilst  some  of  the  steep  descents  to  the  north  are 
clothed  with  heather.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Russell 
family,  however,  extensive  tracts  have  been  covered 
with  thriving  plantations,  which  not  only  contribute  to 
the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  but  form  a  shelter  to  the 
agricultural  operations  carried  on  around  them.*  The 
Bishop-Auckland  branch  of  the  York,  Newcastle,  and 
Berwick  railway  will  enter  the  western  part  of  this 
parish,  and,  traversing  the  townships  of  "Willington, 
Brancepeth,  and  Brandon,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the 
turnpike  road  between  Durham  and  Crook,  will  enter 
the  township  of  Crossgate  near  Langley. 

The  "  brawn*8  path,"  from  the  "  brawn^s  den,"  have 
been  given  by  tradition  as  the  etymology  of  the  names 

*  On  February  4,  lS8t,  ^flke  IncloBure  Commiasioners  for  England 
and  Wales  gaTe  notice  tiiat  apgilication  had  been  made  by  the  Hon. 
G.  r.  Hv  RuflseU  for  the  adrance  of  £5,000  by  way  of  loan  nnder  the 
proTisiona  of  the  act  of  the  13th  wad  14th  Vic.,  c.  31,  for  the  drainage 
«f  lands  in  Bnoieefpeth^Laachester^'Church  Merrington.  St.  Andrew 


of  Brancepeth  and  Brandon.  This  huge  and  fearful 
brawn,  or  wild  boar,  is  said  to  have  been  the  terror  of 
the  country  round. 

*'  He  feared  not  y«  loute  with  hyt  itaflfe, 

Ne  yet  for  y«  knyghte  in  hys  mayle ; 
He  cared  no  more  for  y*  monke  with  hys  boke 

Than  y«  fyendis  in  depe  Croix  Dale. 

**  Then  oute  spake  Hodge,  y*  wyghte  soe  bolde, 

Y*  wons  on  Ferie  hye, 
And  he  hathe  swome  by  Seynct  Cudberte-fays  rode 

T*  ihys  horride  brawns  idiail  dye.  ^ 

"  And  he  hath  dygged  a  depe,  depe  pitte, 
And  strewed  it  with  braunohes  so  g;reaxe ;" 

And  into  this  pitfall  was  the  brawn  decoyed,  and 
met  with  an  inglorious  death  at  the  hands  of  the  puis- 
sant Hodge  of  Ferry.f      The  dedication,  however,  of 

Auckland,  Washington,  Jarrow,  SedgeftcM,  Bishop-Mid  Jleham,  Tiizn- 
don,  Norton,  Grindon,  Stockton,  and  St.  Oswald's,  in  the  county  of 
Ihirham,  and  Stokesley  in  Yorkshire. 

tThe  seal  of  Koger  de  Ferie  still  remains  in  the  palatinate  treasnrr, 
bearing  a  boar  passant ;  and  in  the  chnrch-yard  at  Merrington  there  is  & 
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the  parish  church  of  Brancepeth  to  St.  Brandon^  abbot 
of  Clonfert  in  Ireland^  excludes  at  least  one  part  of  the 
etymological  hypothesis. 

BRANCEPETH. 

The  population  of  the  township  of  Brancepeth  in  1801 
was  367 ;  in  1811,  455  j  in  1821,  5S9 ;  in  1831,  329  (a 
decrease  attributed  here,  as  well  as  in  Brandon  town- 
ship, to  the  removal  of  workmen  employed  in  rebuilding 
Brancepeth  Castle  in  1821);  in  1841,  352;  and  in 
1851,  370.  Of  these,  236  were  males,  and  234  females. 
The  township  comprises  4,515  acres ;  and  at  the  last- 
named  date,  there  were  88  inhabited  houses  and  2 
building. 

Brancepeth  Tillage  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
high  road  between  Durham  and  Wolsingham,  about  4| 
miles  south-west-by-west  from  the  former  place.  The 
entrance  to  the  park,  and  the  lofty  trees  around,  with 
the  clean  white-washed  houses  of  the  Tillage,  giTe  a 
picturesque  appearance  to  the  whole.  Adjoining  to 
the  park  gates  is  a  temperance  hotel,  formerly  an 
inn,  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  which  the  NeTilles*  crest, 
the  bull's  head,  is  a  conspicuous  object.  The  Tillage 
contains  a  cartwright's  shop ;  and  a  comfortable  looking 
farm-house  stands  a  little  to  the  nortk. 

The  estate  of  Halytaell,  situated  to  the  east  of 
Brancepeth,  was  held  of  the  NeTilles,  in  Bishop 
Hatfield's  time,  by  John  Bandolf,  whose  three  daughters 
married  William  de  Elmeden,  William  Hee,  and  John 
Fossour.  Thomas  Elmeden  exchanged  his  lands  in 
this  parish  for  others  in  Elmeden  with  John  de  NcTille ; 
and  they  continued  in  the  family  of  the  latter  till  the 
attainder. 

Brancepeth  Colliery  is  situated  to  the  soutib-west  of 
the  Tillage ;  and  the  pit-houses  are  in  the  township  of 
WiUington.  It  was  commenced  by  Messrs.  Strakers 
and  LoTe,  by  whom  it  is  still  carried  on.  Large  quan-^ 
tities  of  coke  are  manufactured  here ;  and  the  number  of 
OTens  is  about  to  be  increased  to  420— a  larger  number 
connected  with  one  pit  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  king- 
dom. The  coals,  which  are  shipped  at  Hartlepool,  are 
called  in  the  market  "  Brancepeth  Wallsend." 

flat  stonei  Bculptnredwith  lufl  si^posed  insigma,  arade  orom»  having  a 
sword  on  the  dexter  and  a  sjMide  on  .the  sinister  aide.  His  posterity 
occur  in  the  freehold  records  as  late  as  1617.  A  large  stone  trough 
was,  a  few  years  ago,  shewn  at  FerryhiU,  as  that  from  which  the 
brawn  was  accustomed  to  drink ;  but  it  does  uot  appear  who  provided 
the  accommodation  for  so  unwelcome  a  visitor. 


THE  CHURCH. 

The  church  stands  to  the  south  of  the  village,  within 
the  park  gates,  and  forms  an  interesting  feature,  and  a 
beautiful  adjunct,  in  the  view  of  the  lofty  towers  of  the 
Castle.  It  is  almost  the  only  ecclesiastical  structure  in 
the  county  that  retains  the  form  and  style  of  architec- 
tural arrangement  which  it  possessed  previous  to  the 
period  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  church  is  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  with  a  lofty  western  tower,  and  entrance 
porches  on  the  north  and  south,  decorated  with  pilasters 
bearing  Tonic  capitals.  The  tower  is  of  early  English 
architecture,  built  within  the  body  of  the  church,  with  an 
open  arch  into  the  nave.  Above  the  original  parapet,  a 
stage  or  belfiy  of  later  date  has  been  added.  The  octa- 
gonal columns  and  arches  of  the  nave  and  transept  are  of 
the  decorated  period;  the  chancel,  with  a  room  attached 
to  its  north  side,  and  a  chantry  chapel,*  now  the  vestry, 
in  the  angle  of  the  south  transept  and  chancel,  are  of 
the  period  merging  in  the  perpendicular  style.  The 
nave,  clerestory,  and  roof,  are  late  perpendicular ;  and 
the  fittings,  which  include  the  pews,  pulpit,  and  reading 
desk,  are  Elizabethan,  some  of  which,  says  Billings, 
present  specimens  of  the  most  elegant  enrichments  of 
carvings,  all  highly  characteristic. 

The  feature  of  most  striking  interest  in  this  sacred 
e£!fice  is  the  chancel,  with  its  screen,  stall  work,  and 
ceiling,  all  Elizabethan,  but  of  an  earlier  date  than  the 
furniture  of  the  nave.  In  general  design,  these  fittings 
are  worthy  of  the  best  period  of  Gothic  architecture. 
Above  the  chancel  arch,  in  the  nave,  is  preserved  an 
extraordinary  and  unique  mass  of  illuminated  tracery 
panels,  supposed  to  have  been  part  of  the  canopy  of  the 
ancient  rood  screen.  Under  a  panelled  semicircular 
arch,  in  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  (open  to  the  ves- 
try), are  the  stone  work  and  covering  slab  of  an  ancient 
monument,  on  wliich  formerly  reposed  the  Neville 
effigies  (in  wood),  now  lying  on  the  chancel  floor; 
their  original  position  having  long  been  occupied  by  a 
most  curious  relique — the  ancient  oak  parish  chest,  the 
front  of  which  is  formed  into  gabled,  compartments 
covered  with  tracery  and  foliage>  of  about  the  year 
1450,  The  effigies  referred  to  represent*  Balph,  first. 
Earl  of  Westmoreland,  in  complete  armour,  and  Mar-^ 


*  This  church  fonnerly  contained  two  chantries,  one.de<£c8ted  to 
St.  John,  and  the  other  to  Jesus,  the  Utter  of  wliich  was  Ibiuded  by. 
Ralph  Lord  NeyUle  and  Isabel  his  wife  in  14S3,  and  endowed  with 
£10  a  year.     Henry    Statchlock  and    WiUiam    Catory, .the   last, 
incumbents,  had  a  pension  of  30s.  each  in  1558. 
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garet  his  first  wife,  both  surrounded  by  rich  carving  | 
and  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  Nevilles.  In  the 
north  transept  lies  a  colossal  recumbent  effigy  of  stone^ 
finely  cut,  representing  a  knight  in  a  coat  of  mail  and 
hood  of  chain  work,  the  hands  elevated,  a  shield  with 
the  arms  of  Neville  on  the  left  arm,  the  legs  crossed, 
and  the  feet  rested  on  a  lion.  It  is  supposed  to  comme- 
morate one  of  the  Roberts  de  Neville. 

The  unseemly  porch  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave 
was  added  by  Bishop  Cosin,  who,  previous  to  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  see,  was  rector  of  Brancepeth ;  and  to  the 
font,  a  circular  basin  of  Stanhope  marble,  Cosin  added 
the  lofty  canopy,  curiously  carved  and  painted,  which, 
though  good  in  form,  is  somewhat  incongruous  in  de- 
tail. The  altar  is  also  Cosin's  work,  and  perhaps  some 
of  the  panelling  eastward  of  the  stall-work,  and  portions 
of  the  ornamental  work  of  the  reredos.  The  large 
clock-face,  at  the  western  end  of  the  nave,  appears, 
from  the  shield  which  occurs  amongst  its  ornaments,  to 
have  been  the  gift  of  one  of  the  Calverleys,  some  of 
whom  lie  interred  in  the  chancel,  and  were  Cosin's  pa- 
rishioners. Affixed  to  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  is 
a  large  tablet  of  oak,  with  two  Corinthian  columns, 
supported  by  brackets,  and  surmounted  by  a  pediment : 
these  inclose  a  blank  panel,  doubtless  intended  by 
Cosin  to  receive  his  own  monumental  inscription.  One 
of  the  external  features  distinguishing  Brancepeth 
church,  is  the  sanctus  bell  turret,  an  appendage  rarely 
found  remaining  in  the  present  day. 

The  burying-ground  attached  to  the  church  having 
been  found  too  small  for  the  requirements  of  the 
increased  population,  an  adjoining  plot  of  ground  was 
consecrated  for  the  purpose,  on  the  4th  of  October, 
1853,  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham. 

Brancepeth  is  a  rectory ;  R.  D.  Shafto,  Esq.,  M.P., 
patron.  King's  Books,  £60  10s.  6d. ;  Tenths,  £6  Is. 
OJd.;  Episc.|  proc,  £1  ISs.  4d. ;  Synod.,  8s.;  Archid. 
proc,  4b.     Dedication  to  St.  Brandon. 

Rectobs.— Hfleming,  IQB6 ;  Godfridus,  1131 ;  QalMdus  de  Foster, 
1254 ;  Hugh  de  Boulton,  1303 ;  John  Walwayn,  LL.D.,  1839  ;  Wil- 
liam Legal,   1851  ;    Richard  de  Chesterfield,   1363  ;   Laurence  de 
AUerthorp,  1384;  Richard  Gower,  1398,  p.  res.  AHerthorp;  Thomas 
Scanceby,  1425,  p.  m.  Gower ;  Peter  Freston,  1434,  p.  res.  Scanceby ; 
.   Richard  Drax,  LL.B.,  1437,  p.  res.  Freston ;  Thomas  Kerille,  1466, 
p.  m.  Drax ;  Edward  Stangwyshe,  1498,  p.  m.  NeTille ;  Anthony 
Lupton,  1509;  Anthony  Belasses,  LL.D.,  1539,  p.  m.  Lupton;  Ni- 
cholas Forster,  cL,  1558;  George  Clyff,  8.T.B.,  1571,  p.  m.  Forster; 
Clement  Colmore,  LL.D.,  1584,  p.  res.  Clyff;  Matthew  Colmore, 
A.M.,  1619,  p.  m.  Colmore ;  John  Cosin,  S.T.B.,  (afterwards  Bishop 
of  Durham,)   1625,  p.  m.  Colmore;   Henry  Leaven,  an  intruder; 
George  Wiseheart,  S.T.P.,  1660;  Daniel  Brevint,  S.T.P.,  1662,  p.m. 
Wiseheart;  John  Tonge,  A.M.,  1695,  p.  m.  Brevint;  WiUiam  We- 
keit,  cl.,  1727,  p.  m.  Tonge;  Thomas  Eden,  LL.D.,  1745,  p.  m. 


Wekett ;  William  Forster,  A.M.,  1754,  p.  m.  Eden ;  Thomas  Good- 
fellow  Shafto,  A.B.,  1760,  p.  res.  Forster ;  WiUiam  Nesfield,  A.M., 
(curate  of  Chester-le-Street,)  1800,  p.  m.  Shafto ;  Richard  Richard- 
son, D.D.,  (see  page  415,)  1828,  p.  m.  Nesfield;  John  Doncombe 
Shafto,  A.M.,  1889,  p.  m.  Richardson. 

The  presentation  to  this  living  was  anciently  held  by 
the  Nevilles,  and,  after  their  attainder,  was  vested  in 
the  crown.  Thomas  Swinbome,  Esq.,  held  the  advow- 
son  in  1695.  Having  afterwards  fallen  into  chancerj-, 
it  was  purchased,  about  140  years  ago,  for  £1,750, 
by  Mr.  Goodfellow,  from  whom  it  descended  to  the 
Shaftos,  of  Whitworth.  The  rector  is  entided  to  all 
tithes;  and  the  gross  income  is  stated  at  £970^  with 
permanent  payments  of  £159,  leaving  a  net  sum  of 
£811,  out  of  which  £135  is  paid  to  a  curate.  The 
parsonage  house  is  a  neat  modern  building,  looking 
over  an  extensive  meadow  in  front,  around  which  there 
is  a  beautiful  gravel  walk,  half  a  mile  in  extent,  over- 
hung with  sycamores,  &c. 

Registers. —  Books  Nos.  1  and  2  contain  baptisms, 
burials,  and  marriages  from  1599  to  1695,  interrupted 
by  No.  8,  baptisms,  1696  to  1700,  and  1716  to  1727; 
burials,  1681  to  1700,  and  1716  to  1727;  marriages, 
1696  to  1700,  and  1716  to  1727  ;  also  by  Nos.  4  and  5, 
baptisms,  burials^  and  marriages,  1700  to  1710;  bap- 
tisms, 1709  to  1716;  burials  and  marriages,  1710  to 
1716.  Nos.  6  to  8,  baptisms  and  burials,  1728  to 
1812;  marriages,  1727  to  1758.  Nos.  10,  11,  mar- 
riages, 1754  to  1812. 

CHARITIES. 


Brabanfs  Charity, — Hercules  Brabant,  by  will, 
April  22,  1612,  gave  a  yearly  rent  of  20s.  out  of  his 
lands  at  Redworth,  to  the  parish  of  Brancepeth  (besides 
a  like  sum  to  each  of  the  parishes  of  Staindrop  and 
Heighington),  to  be  distributed  to  twenty  of  the  most 
aged  and  impotent  poor  people  of  the  parish.  This 
sum,  afler  deducting  Is.  for  land-tax,  is  received  from 
the  tenant  of  lands  at  Redworth,  belonging  to  Robert 
Surtees,  Esq.  The  churchwarden  of  Tudhoe  also  re- 
ceives Is.  for  his  trouble;  and  the  remaining  18s.  is 
divided  equally  amongst  the  townships  of  Brancepeth, 
Brandon,  Willington,  and  Tudhoe,  and  distributed 
with  other  charity  money. 

Dohhinson^s  Charityy — Anne  Dobbinson,  by  will, 
January  21,  1662,  bequeathed  the  interest  of  £66  13s. 
4d.  to  the  poor  of  this  parish,  viz.,  £2  5s.  to  Willing- 
ton,  15s.  to  Helmington,  Crook,  and  Billy  Row,  and 
20s.  to  the  other  townships.  In  1745,  the  principal 
was  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  about  7  acres  of  land  in 
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the  township  of  WilHngton,  now  let  for  about  JB9  a 
year*  tn  IS%$,  the  pariBhioners  converted  an  old  cot* 
tage  on  this  land  into  a  school-hoose,  the  master  of 
which  pays  a  yearly  rent  of  £1.  These  rents  are 
divided  amongst  the  different  townships  as  follows : — 
Willington,  £5  ISs.  6|d.,  or  9-16ths;  Hehuington, 
14s.  S^d.,  and  Crook  and  Billy  Row,  £1  Ss.  2}d.,  or 
S-16ths;  Brancepeth,  15s.  6d.,  Brandon,  £1  2s.  4d.. 
Stockley,  Ss.  G^d.,  and  Tudhoe,  Ss.  Td.^  or  4-16ths. 
The  money  is  distributed  in  small  sums  of  from  Is.  to  Ss. 

Ch%ce*s  Charity. -^^lELeutj  Grice,  of  London,  mer- 
chant tailor,  left  certain  property  in  Hamsterley,  the 
rents  thereof  to  be  applied  in  the  purchase  of  bread,  to 
be  distributed  to  eight  poor  inhabitants  of  Brancepeth 
and  four  of  Stockley,  in  the  parish  church  every  Sun- 
day after  divine  service.  The  property  consists  of  a 
bam,  stable,  and  yard,  and  about  40  acres  of  land,  let  at 
a  good  rent  of  £80  10s.  per  annum.  The  practice  has 
been  to  purchase  wheat,  and  to  have  it  ground  and 
baked  for  every  alternate  Sunday,  when  24  loaves  are 
given  away  to  poor  persons  appointed  by  the  four-and- 
twenty. 

Township  of  Tttdhob. —  Wihon^s  Charity. — ^Henry 
Wilson,  in  1746,  bequeathed  £20  for  the  use  of  the 
poor  of  Tudhoe.  This  sum  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Peter  Richardson,  who  pays  16s.  annually  as  interest, 
for  teaching  one  or  two  poor  boys  of  Tudhoe  to  read. 

BRANCEPETH  CASTLE. 

Fob  many  generations,  Brancepeth  was  the  property 
and  residence  of  the  ancient  Saxon  family  of  Bulmer, 
who  are  supposed  to  have  been  originally  a  Yorkshire 
&mily,  and  named  after  the  place  and  wapentake  of 
Bulmer.  Bertram  Bulmer,  the  last  male  representative 
of  the  line,  left  an  oidy  daughter,  Emma,  who  married 
Geoffirey  Neville,  grandson  of  Gilbert  de  Neville,  who 
came  into  England  witii  tiie  Conqueror.  With  her  he 
received  as  a  dowry  tiie  casties  and  lordships  of  Sheriff 
Hutton  and  Brancepeth ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  dun  bull,  the  badge  of  the  Nevilles,  was  de- 
rived from  the  Buhners ;  though  some  have  supposed 
that  both  the  name  and  the  crest  are  derived  from  die 
wild  catde  depastured  in  the  park  at  Brancepeth. 

Henry  Neville,  son  of  Geoffirey  and  Emma,  joined  in 

~--  111  1 1        ■_ 

•  All  the  dependeats  of  theKevOles  were  mtutered  on  the  occasion. 
Henry  Batter,  of  Durham,  afterward  deposeda  that  he  **  was  at  home 
in  £lyet,  wher  he  dweUith,  at  the  birth  of  his  chUd  articalate  [named 
in  the  article  now  answered],  which  was  borne  upon  a  tewsday,  the 
morrow  after  the  Earles  roae,  and  at  that  present  tyme  this  examinate 
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arms  with  the  barons  who  resisted  the  encroachments 
of  the  tyrant  John,  in  the  17th  year  of  his  reign ;  but 
afterwards,  to  regain  the  king's  favour,  he  gave  a  hun- 
dred marks,  and,  as  a  security  for  his  loyalty,  engaged 
to  forfeit  all  his  possessions,  and  delivered  two  hostages, 
together  with  the  castle  of  Brancepeth  to  be  held  at  the 
king's  pleasure.  On  his  death  without  issue  in  1227, 
his  estates  devolved  upon  his  sister  Isabel,  who  was 
espoused  by  Robert  Fitz-Meldred,  lord  of  Baby. 
Their  son  Geoffirey,  grateful  for  the  large  possessions 
which  had  accrued  to  the  Baby  family  in  right  of  his 
mother,  assumed  the  Norman  name  of  Neville ;  and  for 
some  centuries  afterwards,  the  tide  of  honour  and  emo- 
lument continued  to  flow  upon  this  illustrious  family. 
Eminent  in  council,  and  brave  in  the  field,  they  not 
oidy  occupied  an  elevated  position  amongst  the  great 
families  of  the  north,  but  long  participated  largely  in 
the  most  important  affidrs  of  the  kingdom. 

For  a  detailed  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
this  noble  house,  see  Baby.  Their  fall  was  preci- 
pitated by  the  fatal  engagement  of  Charles  Neville,  the 
sixth  and  last  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  in  the  Northern 
Bebellion  in  1 569  (see  page  67).  It  was  to  Brancepeth 
Castle  that  Thomas  Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
fled,  under  the  darkness  of  night,  to  join  with  West- 
moreland, who  had  also  compromised  himself  by  plot- 
ting for  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  with 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  Here  they  issued  some  profes- 
sedly loyal  proclamations,  in  the  name  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, commanding  her  subjects  to  repair  to  them  for 
the  security  of  her  person.*  From  hence  they  set  out 
on  their  iU-starred  expedition ;  and  hither  they  returned 
aftier  their  retreat  from  Yorkshire.  On  the  approach 
of  the  army  of  Sussex,  they  retired  to  Hexham,  and 
afterwards  into  Scotland. 

**  Now  spred  thy  ancy^t,  Westmorland, 

Thy  dun  bull  fiune  would  we  spye : 
And  thou,  the  Brie  o*  Northumberland, 

Kow  rayse  thy  half  moone  up  on  hye. 

**  But  the  dun  bull  is  fled  and  gone, 

And  the  half  moone  yanished  away : 
The  Erles,  though  they  were  brave  uid  bold. 

Against  so  many  oould  not  stay.*' 

Whilst  her  husband  was  in  hiding  in  Scotland,  the 
Countess  of  Westmoreland,  daughter  and  coheiress  of 


was  sent  for  to  John  Byers,  to  wait  upon  his  lorde  and  master,  the 
Earl  of  Westmorland,  and  to  be  with  his  lordship  the  morrow  next 
after,  being  Weddensday,  at  Darlyngton.'*  During  his  absence,  it 
appears  that  his  child  was  christened  by  the  eurate  at  Branoepeeth,  by 
my  Lady  Westmoreland's  commandment,  **  after  Popish  Ikshion." 
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the  accomplished  Surrej,  remained  at  Brancepeth;* 
and  thither^  according  to  tradition^  the  earl  returned  in 
disguise,  remaining  some  days  concealed  in  a  keeper's 
lodge,  untU  he  had  an  opportunity  of  crossing  the 
country  to  Cumberland,  wheilce  he  escaped  to  Flan- 
ders, where  he  remained  till  his  death  in  160L  The 
countess  and  her  daughters  received  an  allowance  from 
the  queen.  The  waning  crescent  rose  again  after  its 
eclipse ;  but  the  dun  bull  returned  no  more. 

Brancepeth  Castle  and  its  appendages  were  now  for- 
feited to  the  crown.  The  act  of  attainder,  which  in- 
cludes, amongst  others,  the  names  of  Anthony  Welbury 
and  John  Welbome,  both  of  Brancepeth,  declares  that 
the  parties  named  in  it  "  shall  be  convicted  and  at- 
tainted of  high  treason — shall  suffer  paines  of  death — 
shall  loose  and  forfeit  to  your  Highness  (the  queen) 
and  to  your  heires  and  successors,  all  and  every  such 
iheir  houses,  castles,  mannors,  messuages,  lands,  tene- 
ments, rents,  reversions,  remainders,  possessions,  rights, 
conditions,  interest,  offices,  fees,  annuityes,  and  all 
other  their  hereditam'ts,  chattels,  debts,  and  other 
things,  of  whatsoever  names,  natures,  or  qualityes  they 
bee."  The  possessions  of  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland  in 
the  county,  though  claimed  by  Bishop  Pilkington, 
ware  retained  by  the  crown,  on  pretence  of  defraying 
the  great  expenses  incurred  in  defending  the  bishop's 
territory ;  with  an  express  saving,  however,  of  his  right 
on  all  future  occasions. 

The  following  "  P'ticular  conc'ninge  the  wild  chat- 
tail  of  Brauncepeth,"  dated  January  13,  39th  Eliz., 
1596-7,  is  preserved  in  the  MSS.  of  Thomas  Chaytor, 
of  Butterby,  now  in  Clervaux  Castle : — 

*•  Memorandum  mtliin  her  ma'ties  East  parke  of  Brauncepethe  in 
the  Buahopricke  of  Durham  there  haith  bene  of  auncient  tyme  cer- 
taine  wild  beastea  and  kyen  whiche  in  the  tyme  of  the  late  Earles  of 
Westmerland  were  cherished  and  kept  as  in  the  nature  and  maner  of 
thee  wild  deere  in  thee  same  parke,  and  yearelie  there  was  one  or  two 
of  the  saide  wilde  cattle  killed  and  bestowed  of  thee  poore  and  moat 
needle  people  in  the  Lordshipp  of  Brancepethe  att  the  pleasure  and 


*  Here  she  was  yisited  by  the  wily  Sir  Robert  Constable,  a  York- 
shire gentleman  and  a  relative  of  the  earl's,  who  had  been  over  the 
3order,  endeayounng  to  inveigle  the  exile  to  return  into  England.^ 
He  says,  *'  Hector  of  Tharlawes  hedd  (the  betrayer  of  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland)  was  wished  to  have  been  eaten  amongs  us  at  sup- 
per t"  and  he  so  pathetically  described  the  miseries  endured  by  the 
house  and  foUowers  of  the  earl  in  England,  that  **  the  tears  overhayled 
his  cheks  abundantly."  (Sadler's  State  Papers.)  (instable  returned 
to  the  ^^«^r%tskatL  at  Brancepeth  with  **  missives  and  tokens  from  her 
lord."  Pearfol  of  treachery,  she  at  first  declined  seeing  him ;  but, 
he  adds,  "  to  be  short,  after  her  faythfull  and  honourable  promise 
to  keep  secret  that  I  had  to  say  unto  her,  for  that  it  touched  myne 
own  lyiS^  she  gave  her  fayth  and  hand  so  to  doo.  /  ky99ed  my  loHP* 
ryf^x  ami  gai9t  U  to  hyr;  she  was  passing  joyfull. She 


appointment  of  the  said  Earles.  And  likewise  (as  I  am  infonned] 
there  haithe  bene  yearelie  in  the  tyme  of  the  said  Eazles  certaiae 
Runners  or  wild  yonge  calves  kiUed  and  some  yoog  quieor  yongstott 
of  that  wilde  stoure  likewise  killed  and  cmploied  to  the  use  of  tke 
saide  Earles.  By  vertue  of  a  warant  from  the  right  HanosaUe  S*r 
John  Fortescue,  Knight,  Chaunoelor  of  her  ma'ties  Exdiequer  and 
one  of  her  highnes  most  honorable  privie  oounceU  to  Mr  WiU'm  Clop- 
tan  her  ma'ties  Receiver  and  to  me  her  ma'ties  Surveior  in  tbe 
Bushopiicke  of  Durham,  or  either  of  us  of  laite  directed,  I  hsTe 
vewed  the  saide  wild  cattle  and  did  fynd  at  the  makinge  hereof  re- 
mayninge  in  the  aame  East  parke  of  Brauncepethe  <me  btdl  two  old 
kyen  three  yong  quies  and  thre  yong  BoU  calves  whiche  is  all  the 
atore  I  foond  there  The  number  of  the  cattle  in  theEarles  daias  (ai  I 
ame  crediblie  infonned)  were  commonUe  foure  and  twe&tie  yearlie  itt 
the  fewest  whereof  live  or  six  were  buUs  and  the  residue  kien  beside 
some  yong  store  cherished  for  the  supplie  of  those  that  were  yesrlie 
taken  as  abovesaide.  There  maye  be  kept  and  mainteined  yesrdy 
twentie  vrild  beasts  whereof  foure  to  be  Bulls  and  the  residue  kiene 
with  sufficient  allowance  of  haye  in  winter  for  the  same  in  the  saide 
East  Parke  and  yong  calves  for  the  supplie  of  the  beastes  yerelie  to 
be  taken  respectinge  that  the  yong  store  exceede  not  the  number  so 
as  twentie  old  ones  and  six  yong  ones  be  there  yevelie  preserved  ac- 
cording to  that  rate  and  for  that  the  number  of  the  beasts  are  but 
fewe  at  this  present,  wherebie  the  rent  aboveaaid  cannot  be  made  of 
the  same  Therefor  so  manie  of  them  that  are  wantinge  the  rometkt 
of  them  beinge  letten  for  rent  will  answere  the  rate  aboresaide." 

In  1614^  an  elaborate  survey  of  the  manors  of  the 
Nevilles  was  taken  for  James  I.,  from  which  these  fur- 
ther particulars  respecting  the  cattle  of  Brancepeth  and 
their  East  Park  are  selected : — 

'*  Brancepeth  Castle  ii  the  cheif  manor  and  mawMti^w^  house  of  Us 
Lordship,  which  hath  been  for  the  space  of  twenty  tvro  years  last,  or 
thereabouts,  and  now  it  in  the  keeping  and  custody  of  Mr.  Henry  San- 
derson and  his  son  8amuel,  or  one  of  them  aa  constables  thereof^  \^ 
Patent,  with  a  fee  of  Ten  pounds  per  annum — ^There  is  a  garden  be- 
longing to  the  said  Castle,  for  the  keeping  whereof  ther  was  and  is  a 
yearly  allowance  and  fee  of  five  pounds,  with  the  herbage  of  three 
kyne  winter  and  summer  in  the  Frythe  and  great  wood  of  the  East 
Park,  for  a  gardener  to  look  unto  the  same.  And  when  the  said 
Henry  Sanderson  came  first  to  be  constable  of  the  Castle,  the  same 
was  trimmed  and  kept  by  the  gardener  thoe,  as  well  with  sweet 
walks  and  pleasant  Harboura  as  otherwise,  till  of  late  the  said  Henry 
Sanderson  having  gotten  the  said  gardener's  fee  and  beast  gate  by 
patent,  and  taken  upon  him  the  charge  and  custody  thereof  the  said 
harbours  and  walks  are  grown  ruinous  and  dean  out  of  aU  good 
order,  &c. 

■  '  ■  ■ '  ■  ■ 

desyred  me  to  pray  my  lord  not  to  be  offiendyd,  as  she  thoght  it  his 
best  so  to  doo  [i.  e.,  throw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  the  sovereign], 
both  to  wyn  again  the  fovor  of  God,  and  his  landes  and  goods,  which 
were  else  utterly  lost  without  recovery ;  and  that  before  God  she 
thoght  he  cold  no  lease  doo.  For  a  faythful  servant  of  Gh>d,  a  devti- 
full  subject  to  the  Queen's  Mijestie,  an  obedyent,  carefiill,  lovyng 
wyff  to  hyr  husband,  and  for  rypeness  of  wytt,  rydenes  of  memory, 
and  playn  and  pithy  utterana  of  her  words,  I  have  talked  with  mas  j, 
but  never  met  hyr  lyke."  He  must  have  been  no  common  hypocrite, 
who,  whilst  endeavouring  to  betray  her  huaband,  oould  thus  woik 
upon  the  feeUngs  of  so  amiable  a  lady,  and  abuse  her  confidence  by 
wiling  from  her  every  secret,  snd  transmitting  them,  with  jevel 
tokens  intended  for  her  husband  and  his  kind  hosts  in  Scotland,  to 
Sadler. 
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"  There  are  no  Forreets  nor  Chasefl  within  the  Lordship  more  than  | 
the  two  Parkea  called  the  East  and  West  Parke,  and  that  the  game 
in  the  said  Park  is  toward  the  number  of  Three  hundred  deer  in  either 
of  them,  having  been  better  stored  in  former  time."  [The  depreda- 
tions on  the  deer,  roes,  and  oonies,  in  both  parks,  are  here  attributed 
to  Sanderson.]  **  Also  there  are  of  wild  beasts  of  all  sorts,  elder  and 
younger,  in  the  East  Parke  to  the  number  of  Twentj  Eight  or  there- 
abouts, which  wild  beasts  the  sai«l  Henry  Sanderson  hath,  from  time 
to  time,  since  his  being  constable,  both  killed  for  his  own  use,  given 
away  to  his  followers  and  Mends,  and  disposed  of  at  his  pleasure." 

The  profits  of  the  herbage  are  stated  to  have  been 
received  by  the  under-tenants  and  assigns  of  the  Lady 
Anne,  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  late  Earl  of  West- 
moreland,  by  virtue  of  a  lease  granted  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth of  the  herbage.  Henry  Sanderson  and  his  son 
Samuel  claimed  to  be  chief  foresters  and  masters  of  the 
game  by  patent  for  lives ;  and  whereas  Henry's  pre- 
decessors and  himself  used  to  have  summer  pasture  for 
twelve  kine  and  four  geldings  in  the  East  Park,  in 
a  pasture  there  called  the  Great  Wood,  and  their  winter 
pasture  in  a  place  called  the  Great  Frythe,  he  had  taken 
the  whole  profits  of  the  Little  Park«  within  the  East 
Park,  in  lieu  of  the  summer  pasture. 

"Qeorge  Brabant  is  keeper  of  the  East  Parke  by  patent  during 
pleasure.  Aud  he  hath  heretofore  had  a  convenient  house,  called  the 
East  Parke  Lodge,  with  a  stable  and  a  piece  of  inclosed  ground,  with 
pale  and  rail,  called  and  known  by  the  name  of  Lodge  Garth,  con- 
taining about  an  acre  of  ground,  wherein  is  contained  two  little  gar- 
dens, and  hath  for  the  execution  of  his  office  herbage  for  sixteen  kyne 
and  one  bull  yearly  to  go  and  depasture  in  the  Great  Wood  in  sum- 
mer, and  in  the  Great  Frythe  in  winter,  and  two  horses  in  the  Frythe 
summer  and  winter,  and  a  parcell  of  meadow  ground,  containing  16 
days  mowing,  with  a  fee  of  three  pound  and  eight  pence  per  annum, 
and  a  fee  buck  and  fee  doe  and  shoulder  and  skin  of  erery  deer  and 
wild  beast  killed."    Yearly  value  of  the  office,  £20. 

The  East  Park  is  stated  to  contain  about  700  acres, 
and  both  parks  were  bounded  with  pale  and  ditch  on 
the  outside,  about  two  yards  broad.  The  east  one 
contained  well-grown  underwoods,  well  set  with  oak 
timber  and  ash,  dispersed  here  and  there.  Soth  parks 
were  so  over-stinted  that  those  who  rented  herbage  had 
their  kine  almost  famished  with  hunger,  and  the  deer 
died  fifty  or  sixty  in  a  winter.  In  the  times  of  the 
Nevilles,  the  tenants  of  the  lordship  paying  rents 
below  40s.  were,  under  certain  allowances,  to  mow, 
make,  and  lead  all  the  hay  spent  for  the  relief  of  the 
deer  and  wild  cattle,  and  this  service  was  extensively 
performed  at  the  time  of  the  survey. 

*  Sir  Balph  Cole  represented  the  city  of  Durham  in  the  first  and 
second  parliaments  after  the  Restoration.  Sir  Cuthbert  Sharp  says, 
**  The  family  rose  almost  per  taUttm  from  the  smithy  to  the  baronetage. 
Sir  Kalph  cononanded  the  Durham  regiment  of  militia  in  1686,  and  is 
numbered  by  Walpole  in  his  catalogue  of  painters.  He  was  taught 
the  art  by  Yandyke,  and  is  said  to  haye  retained  Italian  painters  in 


In  1633,  Brancepeth  Castle  and  estates  were  sold  by 
the  king's  commissioners,  to  Lady  Middleton,  Abraham 
Crosselis,  and  John  Jones.  In  1636,  these  parties 
conveyed  them  to  Ralph  Cole,  of  Newcastle,  (who 
was  charged,  in  right  of  this  property,  with  a  light  horse 
for  the  service  of  Charles  I.,)  son  of  James  Cole,  of 
Gateshead,  smith,  in  trust  for  Nicholas,  son  of  Ralph. 
Sir  Nicholas  Cole  compounded  for  his  estates  for  the 
sum  of  £31S  10s.  His  son.  Sir  Ralph  Cole,*  in  consi- 
deration of  £16,000,  with  an  annuity  of  £500  secured 
to  himself  for  life,  and  £200  to  his  wife  for  her  life  if 
she  survived  him,  in  1701  conveyed  the  castle  and 
estates  to  Sir  Henry  Sellasyse,  son  of  Sir  Richard 
Bellasyse,  of  Ludworth  and  Owton,  Knt,  and  after- 
wards M.P.  for  the  city  of  Durham  in  four  successive 
parliaments.  He  was  succeeded  in  his  estates,  in  1719, 
by  his  only  son,  William  Sellasyse. 

In  1758,  an  act  was  passed  ''for  dividing  and 
enclosing  certain  wastes  or  commons  called  Srancepeth 
and  Stockley  Moors  or  Commons,  within  the  Manor 
and  Parish  of  Srancepeth,  in  the  County  of  Durham." 
In  the  preamble  it  is  stated  that  Srancepeth  Moor 
contained,  by  estimation,  upwards  of  900  acres,  and 
Stockley  Common  upwards  of  400  aiCres.  William 
Bellasyse,  Anthony  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  Sir  John 
Eden,  Bart.,  Morton  Davison,  Esq.,  and  others,  are 
described  as  being  intitled  to  right  of  common  upon 
Brancepeth  Moor;  and  the  said  William  Bellasyse, 
Anthony  Wilkinson,  Esq.,  Henry  Ellison,  Esq.,  and 
others,  to  right  of  common  upon  Stockley  Common. 
Commissioners  and  arbitrators  were  appointed  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  act.  To  William  Bellasyse 
were  assigned,  in  the  first  place,  as  a  compensation  for 
his  right  and  interest  in  the  soil,  one  fiill  twentieth 
of  each  of  the  commons  of  Brancepeth  and  Stockley, 
contiguous  to  his  lands  and  estates  ;  and  the  remainder 
was  directed  to  be  divided  amongst  the  said  William 
Bellasyse  and  the  other  claimants  in  proportion  to  the 
value  of  their  respective  messuages,  lands,  tenements,  and 
hereditaments,  to  which  such  right  of  common  be-- 
longed,  and  with  respect  both  to  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  the  grounds  assigned  to  each.  The  act  secured 
to  the  said  William  Bellasyse,  as  lord  of  the  manor> 
the  enjoyment  of  all  rents,  courts,,  perquisites,  profits,. 


his  honse  to  the  injury  of  hia  fortune..  He  died  August  9,  1704».  and 
was  buried  in  the  family  Tault  at  Brancepeth.  llie  family  feU  as 
suddcxdy  as  it  rose,  like  a  bright  exhalation  in  the  evening,  and  the 
grandchildren  of  Sir  Kalph  died  in  landless  poyesty..  Sir  Mark,  the 
last  baronet  (grandson  of  Sir  Ralph)^  was  buried  in  Crossgate,  at  the 
expense  of  his  cousin*.  Six  Balph  Blilbank^.'* 
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mines,  waife,  estrays,  and  other  royalties  and  jurisdic- 
tions ;  but  it  declared  that  in  case  the  owner  or  owners 
of  the  royalties  of  the  said  manor  should  work  any 
mine  or  mines  lying  within  or  under  any  of  the 
allotments,  he  or  they  should  make  reasonable  satisfac- 
tion for  the  damage  [and  spoil  of  ground  occasioned 
thereby.  A  common  quarry  for  the  necessary  buildings 
and  reparations  of  all  the  proprietors  was  ordered  to 
be  laid  out. 

William  BeUasyse  dying  without  male  issue  in  1769, 
the  property  devolved  upon  his  only  daughter,*  and  by 
her  was  devised,  in  1774,  to  Earl  Fauconberg.  In 
advertising  the  Brancepeth  estate  for  sale,  the  earl  set 
forth  that  it  contained  4,000  acres,  all  of  freehold 
tenure,  and  let  at  the  yearly  rental  of  £2,184  8s.  4d. 
John  Tempest,  Esq,,  subsequently  became  the  pur- 
chaser ;  and  Brancepeth  was  disposed  of  by  his  nephew 
and  successor.  Sir  Henry  Vane  Tempest,  Bart.,  to 
WUliam  Russell,  Esq. 

Mr.  Russell  was  descended  from  a  family  of  con- 
siderable antiquity  in  Cumberland.t  He  was  bom 
in  1784,  and  acquired  a  handsome  fortune  in  the  coal 
trade  of  the  counties  of  Durham  and  Northumberland.} 
Amongst  many  instances  of  liberality,  benevolence,  and 
patriotism,  may  be  mentioned  the  hospital,  school, 
and  chapel,  which  he  built  and  endowed  at  Comsay 
(which  see).     In  1795,  he  was  prominently  instrumental 

*  Traditioii  itates  that  a  popular  biahoprio  oharacteriatio  and  song 
had  their  origin  on  ocoaaion  of  the  excetdye  loye  of  Miss  Bellaayae, 
the  heiresfl  of  Brancepeth,  for  Robert  8hafto,  Esq.,  of  Whitworth;  for 
whom,  we  are  also  told  on  the  same  authority,  she  died  fbr  loye.  A 
portraiture  of  this  f&youred  loyer  is  presenred  in  the  mansion  at 
Whitworth  Park,  in  which  he  is  represented  not  only  as  very  young 
and  handsome,  but  also  with  yellow  hair.    The  rhyme  runs  thus : — 

«<  Bobby  Shafto's  bright  and  &ir, 
Combing  down  his  yellow  hair ; 
He's  my  ain  for  eyermair. 
Hey  for  Bobby  Shafto  * 

«  Bobby  Shafto's  gone  to  sea, 
Wi'  silyer  buckles  at  his  knee ; 
When  he  comes  back  he'll  marry  me. 
Bonny  Bobby  Shafto  I" 

t  In  many  of  the  early  entries  in  the  church  registers  of  Mniow^ 
they  are  described  as  Russella  de  Duddon  Bridge  and  de  Amable. 
By  an  intermarriage  with  the  ancient  family  of  Taylor,  they  acquired 
the  estate  of  Bowenlands,  to  which  they  remoyed  between  the  years 
1652  a^d  1657.  TJnfortunately,  the  early  registers  are  so  defectiye 
that  no  yery  continuous  pedigree  can  be  made  out  before  the  year 
1598 ;  and  the  baptismal  records  commence  with  1500.  John 
RusseU,  of  Amable,  died  in  1608,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Mat- 
thew Russell,  who  had  issue  Matthew,  his  heir ;  Richard,  who  died 
December  1, 1638 ;  Elizabeth,  and  Margaret.  The  elder  son  and  heir; 
Matthew  RusseU  of  Amable,  was  bom  March  19,  1615.  Matthew 
Russell  of  Rowenlands,  his  heir,  was  bom  February  15, 1657-8,  and 


in  raising  a  large  body  of  in£mtry  in  the  county  of  Dm- 
ham,  to  the  expense  of  which  he  mainly  contributed; 
and  he  also  assisted  in  raising  the  Usworth  troop  of 
yeomanry  cavalry.  Subsequently,  at  thg  cost  of  several 
thousand  pounds,  entirely  borne  by  himself,  he  raised 
and  equipped  a  numerous  corps  of  sharpshooters,  (the 
Wallsend  Bifles,  commanded  by  the  late  John  Buddie, 
Esq.,)  esteemed  one  of  the  most  complete  in  the  Idng- 
dom.  During  the  period  of  distress  which  shortly  pre- 
ceded his  decease,  and  up  to  the  moment  of  his  death, 
he  received  and  maintained  the  poor  coming  from  all 
quarters,  in  barracks  constructed  for  the  purp<>se>  where 
every  requisite  comfort  and  accommodation  was  pro- 
vided for  them;  whilst  he  kept  alive  their  habits  of 
industry  by  employing  such  as  were  able  in  variotis 
works  upon  his  extensive  estates.  Mr.  Bussell  married, 
first,  Mary,  daughter  and  co-heiress  (with  her  sister 
Elizabeth,  wife  of  Robert  Allan,  Esq.,  of  Sunniside,  and 
Anne,  wife  of  John  Maling,  Esq.,  of  Bishopwear- 
mouth  Grange,)  of  Robert  Harrison,  of  Sunderland,  a 
merchant  of  considerable  wealth.  By  this  lady  he  had 
(with  two  daughters,  Mary,  married  to  Col.  Bunbury, 
and  Margaret,  married  to  Gen.  Sir  Gordon  Drummond, 
G.C.B.,  and  had,  with  a  daughter,  the  present  Counter 
of  Effingham,  two  sons,  Gordon,  colonel  of  the  Cold- 
stream guards,  and  Russell,  lieutenant  R.N.,  killed  in 
South  America)  a  son,  Matthew.      He  married,  se- 

had  (with  two  daughters,  Eliaabeth  and  Bridget)  two  sons,  Bobert  hk 
heir,  and  Matthew,  bom  August  2,  1685.  The  latter  settled  at  Sun- 
derland aa  a  merchant  in  1700,  and  upon  hia  demifle,  issueless,  m  17^* 
devised  half  hia  fortune,  which  was  very  considerable,  to  his  nepheir, 
William,  nanied  in  the  text.  A  beautiful  monument  was  erected  to 
his  memorj  in  Sunderland  church-yard.  Matthew  Russell  died  Fe- 
bruary 28, 1695,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  elder  son,  Robert  Ruiaell. 
Esq.,  of  Rowenlanda,  bom  October  8,  1682,  who  had  issue  Matthew 
his  heir ;  William,  successor  to  his  brother ;  Robert,  who  died  in 
India ;  and  James,  bom  March  6,  1744,  and  died  1745.  Robert  Rus* 
sell  died  March  22,  1757,  and  was  succeeded  by  hia  son,  Matthew 
Russell,  bom  March  31, 17S8,  who  died  without  issue  at  Rowenlands, 
January,  1803,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  next  brother,  William  Bus- 
sell,  of  Brancepeth  Castle,  who  alienated  the  acquisition  of  Rowen- 
lands,  which  became  the  possession  of  R.  Postlewaite^  Esq.,  of 
Broughten  in  Fumess. 

t  The  winning  of  the  colUery  at  Wallaend,  about  aercaty  years  ago» 
by  Mr.  Russell,  and  whiohhad  been  eonmienoed  by  a  Mr.  Ch^nnai, 
was  attended  with  great  expense  and  difficulty,  owing  to  the  then 
imperfect  state  of  machinery  as  applied  to  such  purposes.  So  dis- 
couraging, indeed,  did  the  prospect  appear,  that  hia  brother-in-law, 
Robert  Allsn,  Esq.,  of  Sunniside,  Bishopwearmouth,  a  partner  in  the 
scheme,  withdrew  from  the  concern;  and  Mr.  Runsrll  i»'T«»p>Tf,  at  o&e 
time,  took  measures  for  abandoning  an  enterptiae  which  was  destined 
afterwards  to  constitute  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  his  princdj  for- 
tunes. The  hiffh  main  uam^  howerer,  was  found  throu^unit  the  pro- 
perty nearly  six  feet  thick,  of  the  most  unexceptionable  quality,  and 
under  the  most  &yourable  drcumstanoee  lor  mining.    See  note,  p.  ISl- 
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condly,  Anne,  daughteT  of  Edward  Milbanke,  Esq., 
and  grand-daughter  of  Sir  Ralph  Milbanke,  Bart,  of 
Halnaby,  co.  York,  but  had  no  Airther  issue.  He  died 
at  Brancepeth  Castle,  on  the  8th  of  June,  1817,  in  his 
83rd  year. 

An  act  of  parliament,  11  Geo.  IV.,  and  1  Wm.  IV., 
c.  51,  authorised  the  exchange  of  part  of  the  estates  of 
William  Russell,  Esq.,  deceased,  in  the  county  of  Dur- 
ham, and  devised  by  his  will,  for  part  of  the  estates 
comprised  in  the  marriage  settlements  of  the  Marquis 
and  Marchioness  of  Londonderry. 

Matthew  Russell,  Esq.,  of  Brancepeth  Castle,  only 
son  and  heir  of  William  Russell,  on  leaving  Trinity 
College,  Oxford,  accepted  a  company  in  the  Durham 
militia,  and  was  subsequently  major  of  the  regiment. 
He  was  also  vice-lieutenant  for  the  county.  He  was 
considered  one  of  the  richest  commoners  in  England ; 
and,  in  1801,  he  was  returned  M.P.  for  Saltash  (one  of 
his  father's  boroughs),  and  continued  to  serve  in  par- 
liament until  his  death.  He  rebuilt  the  greater  part  of 
Brancepeth  Castle,  at  a  cost,  it  is  said,  of  above  a 
quarter  of  a  million  sterling.  He  married  Elizabeth, 
sister  of  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  Tennyson  D*Eyncourt, 
M.P.  for  Grimsby,  and  had  issue,  William,  his  suc- 
i^ssor,  and  Emma  Maria.  He  died  at  Long's  Hotel, 
Bond  Street,  London,  on  the  8th  of  May,  1822,  aged 
57,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  only  son, 

William  RusseU,  of  Brancepeth  Castle,  Esq.,  of 
Hardwick,  and  of  Brysdale  Abbey,  Yorkshire.  He  was 
elected  M.P.  for  the  county  of  Durham  without  a  con- 
test, at  the  general  elections  of  1830  and  18S1,  and  voted 
for  the  '^  Reform  Bill, "  although  in  so  doing  he  was 
contributing  to  sacrifice  three  seats  in  parliament,  of 
which  he  enjoyed  the  nomination,  viz.,  two  for  Bletch- 
ingly  and  one  for  Saltash.  By  2  and  3  Vict.,  c.  45, 
Mr.  Russell  was  empowered  to  grant  leases  of  coal 
mines  in  the  manor  of  Brancepeth,  and  other  lands  in 
the  county  of  Durham,  devised  by  the  will  and  codicil 
of  William  Russell  and  of  Matthew  Russell,  Esqrs.  He 
died  at  Brancepeth  Castle,  January  30th,  1850,  aged  52. 

*  This  family  is  a  branch  of  that  of  Abercom ;  Lord  Claude  Hamil. 
ton,  created  Baron  Paialey  in  1635,  .being  the  common  ancestor  of 
both.  The  grandson  of  that  nobleman,  .Gustayus  Hamilton  (son  of 
Sir  Frederick  Hamilton,  by  Sidney,  daughter  and  heiiess  of  Sir  John 
Vaughan),  haying  abandoned  the  fortunes  of  James  II.,  to  whom  he 
was  a  privy  councillor,  and  distinguished  himself  as  a  military  officer 
in  the  service  of  William  m.,  particularly  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne 
and  the  siege  of  Londondeny,  was  sworn  of  the  privy  council  of  the 
latter  monarch,  appointed  brigadier-general  of  his  armies,  and  further 
rewarded  with  a  grant  of  forfeited  lands.  In  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  he  was  advanced  to  the  r«nk  of  lieutenant-general,  and  by  her 
majesty's  successor,  George  I.,  elevated  to  the  peerage  of  Irdaad, 
VOL.  I. 


The  last  named  gentleman  having  died  unmarried, 
his  estates  devolved  on  his  only  sister,  Emma  Maria, 
above  named.  She  married,  September  9, 1828,  Gusta- 
vus  Frederick  John  James  Hamilton,  only  son  of  Gusta- 
vus,  present  Viscount"  Boyne,*  and  has  issue  a  son  and 
heir,  Gustavus  Bussell,  bom  May  28, 1830;  and  a  daugh- 
ter, bom  1834,  but  died  next  day.  This  gentleman  and 
his  wife  assumed,  by  royal  license,  in  1850,  the  name  of 
Kussell  after  that  of  Hamilton,  and  the  arms  of  Russell 

quarterly.f 

Gustavus  Russell  Hamilton  Russell,  Esq.,  attained  his 
majority  on  the  28th  May,  lh'51 ;  an  event  which  was 
celebrated  at  Brancepeth  Castle  in  a  style  befitting  its 
baronial  character.  Two  fat  oxen  were  distributed 
amongst  the  labourers  on  the  estate,  and  a  sumptuous 
dinner  was  provided  for  the  old  retainers  of  the  family 
in  the  castle,  in  which  a  ball  was  held  in  the  evening, 
attended  by  upwards  of  200  of  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  Mr.  Russell's  farmers. 

"  Far  and  near 
From  every  side  came  noisy  swains 
Of  peasants  in  their  homely  gear, 
And  fluxed  with  these  to  Brancepeth  came 
Grave  gentry  of  estate  and  name, 
And  captains  known  for  worth  of  arms." 

WordstDorth, 

Nor  were  the  inmates  of  the  Comsay  alms  houses 
forgotten  amidst  the  hospitalities  of  the  day.  A  dinner 
in  honour  of  the  occasion  was  given  by  the  tradesmen 
in  Durham )  and  the  corporation  of  that  city  also 
forwarded  a  congratulatory  address  to  Mr.  Russell.  In 
his  reply  he  says,  "  To  find  that  my  family  stands  so 
high  in  the  estimation  of  the  city  of  Durham  afifords  me 
sincere  pleasure;  and  it  will  be  my  earnest  endeavour  to 
realize  its  expectations." 

The  Castle. — This  edifice  is  said  to  be  the  earliest 
castellated  btiilding  in  the  county,  as  its  foundation  is 
coeval  with  the  Bulmer  family,  dating  before  the  Nor- 
man   Conquest.       "One  matter,"    says    Hutchinson, 

October  20,*  1715,  as  Baron  Hamilton  of  Stackallan.  His  lordship 
was  created  Yiscount  Beyne,  August  20,  1717.  He  married  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Brooke,  of  Brooke's  Borough,  co.  Fer- 
managh. Gustayus  Hamilton,  the  present  and  sixth  Viscount  Boyne, 
and  Baron  HamOton,  of  Stackallan,  co.  Meath,  bom  April  12, 1777; 
married,  August  4,  1796,  Harriet,  only  daughter  of  Benjamin  Baugh, 
Esq.,  of  Burwarton  House,  co.  Salop,  by  whom  he  had  issue  the  Hon. 
G.  F.  H.  Russell,  the  present  proprietor  of  Brancepeth,  bom  May  11, 
1797.  His  lordship  succeeded  to  the  titles  on  the  decease  of  his 
father,  February  29,  1816. 

t  A&Ms  OF  Russell  op  Bbaitcspbth.— Ar.   on  a  cher.  between 
three  croas  croeslets  fitchee,  sa.  an  eseaUop  or.-^-Crest,  a  goat  pass.  ar. 
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''which  seems  necessary  to  obserre,  points  out  the  great 
antiquity  of  this  castle^  that  our  records  furnish  us  with 
no  license  for  fortifying  and  embattling ;  which  is  not 
the  case  of  any  other  in  the  county^  except  Barnard 
Castle ;  and  so  early  as  the  S7th  year  of  Bishop  Hatfield^ 
it  is  styled  in  the  records^  the  barony  of  Brancepeth." 

Leland  describes  the  castle,  in  his  time,  as  "  strongly 
■et  and  buildid,  and  hath  2  courtes  of  high  building. 
There  is  a  little  mote  that  hemmith  a  great  piece  of  the 
first  court.  In  this  court  be  8  towers  of  logging,  and 
three  small  adornamcnts.  On  the  south  west  part  of 
the  castelle  commith  doune  a  little  bek  out  o'  the  rokkes 
and  hills  not  far  off.  "  Hutchinson  adds,  "  Within  the 
works  is  a  spacious  area,  which  you  enter  from  the 
north  by  a  gate  with  a  portcullis,  and  defended  by  two 
square  towers.  The  parts  now  inhabited  lie  on  the 
south-west  side  of  the  area,  and  appear  to  have  been 
connected  by  works  of  various  ages.**  There  were  four 
towers;  and  the  walls  on  that  side  are  described  as 
rising  from  a  rock  nearly  forty  feet  in  height,  washed 
by  a  small  brook.  On  the  north  and  east,  the  castle 
had  been  defended  by  a  moat,  of  which  all  vestiges 
have  now  disappeared. 

Matthew  Russell,  Esq.,  as  already  stated,  undertook 
the  restoration  of  this  castle  to  its  ancient  splendour 
and  magnificence;  and  it  was  completed  in  the  year 
1818,  under  the  able  direction  of  Mr.  John  Patterson, 
of  Edinburgh ;  a  new  tower  having  also  been  added. 
The  towers  now  are,  the  Constable,  the  Essex,  the 
Russell  (new  from  the  foundation),  the  Neville,  the 
Bulmer,  and  the  St.  Brandon.  Those  on  the  west  and 
south  side  are  of  ancient  construction,  probably 
alluded  to  by  Leland  as  follows  : — "  Sum  say  that  Rafe 
Neville,  the  first  Erie  of  Westmorland,  builded  much 
of  this  house — A.D.  1398.  The  erle  that  now  is  hath 
set  a  new  piece  of  work  to  it.  "  From  these  main 
buildings,  curtained  walls  and  turrets  extend  to  the 
north  and  east,  enclosing  a  spacious  court  yard,  entered 
at  the  north-east  angle  by  a  large  modern  gateway  of 
Norman  character,  defended  by  a  pojctcullis,  and  flanked 
by  circular  towers.  Mr.  Billings,  though  objecting 
to  the  details  introduced  in  the  modern  alterations,  says, 
**The  bold  and  irregular  masses  of  its  towers,  with  their 
angular  projecting  buttresses  and  turrets,  are  upon  a 
high  scale  of  grandeur;  and  Brancepeth  Castle,  in  its 
general  effect,  is  superior  to  any  other  battlemented  edi- 
fice in  the  north  of  England." 

*  When  the  late  proprietor  of  Brancepeth  Castle  was  applied  to  by 
gentlemen  for  the  loan  of  suits  of  amour  to  wear  at  the  Eglinton 
Tournament,  few  could  be  found  capaciouB  enough  for  the  persons 


On  entering  by  the  great  gateway,  says  a  late  writer, 
*'you  see,  with  a  pleasant  surprise,  the  massy  strength 
and  extent  of  the  whole  place,  which  has  been  com- 
pleted in  the  spirit  and  plan  of  the  old  fabric  as  much 
as  possible.  You  behold  in  it,  with  pleasure,  the  per- 
fection to  which  the  wealth  of  the  present  age  carries 
that  style  of  building  which  was  dictated  by  the  necessi- 
ties of  a  forkner  and  a  more  rude  one.  You  advance 
through  ample  courts,  surrounded  by  walls  and  towers 
that  seem  to  bid  defiance  to  every  power  but  that  of 
gunpowder.  All  is  clear,  bright,  stately,  and  strong; 
and  every  where  you  behold,  in  the  arrangement  and  the 
different  ornaments  of  the  pile,  the  taste  and  the  afflu- 
ence of  the  present  age,  which  gives  a  finish  to  its  works 
in  the  true  spirit,  but  beyond  even  the  art  of  the  original 
builders." 

The  apartments  axe  of  a  very  noble  description,  and 
furnished  with  corresponding  taste  and  richness.  The 
stately  entrance  hall  is  fitted  up  with  large  ctishioned 
oaken  seats,  the  arms  of  which  terminate  in  large  well- 
carved  boars'  heads,  in  allusion  to  the  local  legend  of 
the  brawn.  Here  stands  the  suit  of  armour,  still  richly 
inlaid  with  gold,  said  to  be  that  of  David  Bruce,  king 
of  Scotland,  taken  at  Neville's  Cross. 

The  Barents  Hall  is  lighted  at  the  sides  by  stained 
glass  windows,  and  at  the  west  end  by  a  richly  painted 
window,  in  three  beautiful  compartments,  appropriately 
representing  three  distinct  views  of  the  battle  of  Neville's 
Cross.  The  other  windows  contain  full  length  figures 
of  the  first  Earl  of  Westmoreland  and  his  lady,  and  of 
the  Black  Prince  and  Joan  Beaufort.  These' windows 
were  erected  in  1821,  by  Mr.  Collins,  of  London.  In 
this  hall  there  is  a  fine  collection  of  armour  and  arms  of 
all  sorts.* 

In  repairing  the  ceiling  of  the  present  drawing  room, 
a  groined  roof  was  exposed  to  view,  of  singular  beauty. 
The  groining  was  covered  with  the  inscription  "  Mai^ 
droite/^  and  the  interstices  were  abundantly  charged 
with  the  armorial  ensigns  of  the  order  of  the  garter, 
with  faint  traces  of  the  motto;  and  also  the  '* Neville 
Cross,"  encircled  with  a  garter,  without  any  inscription. 

In  the  house  are  some  good  paintings,  particularly  a 
large  one  of  a  Boar-hunt,  which  is  very  fine,  and  said 
to  be  by  Snyders;  and  one  of  Diana  and  Nymphs 
bathing.  In  a  long  gallery  are  deposited  the  muskets,, 
swords,  and  other  accoutrements  of  the  troop  of  cavalry 
equipped  by  the  first  William  Russell,  Esq. 

who  wanted  them ;  a  convincing  proof,  at  least,  if  any  were  needed, 
that  men  have  not  decreaBed  in  size,  any  more  than  in  numbers,  ia 
whateyer  other  reepects  they  may  h^ve  degenetated. 
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This  noble  castle  now  combines  the  massive  grandeur 
of  the  feudal  baron  with  the  splendour  and  luxury  of 
modern  refinement.  The  gardens,  pleasure  grounds^ 
&c.,  have  been  considerably  altered  and  improved;  and 
the  park,  which  is  well  stocked  with  prime  deer,  was 
enlarged  some  years  ago,  by  the  addition  of  upT^ards 
of  100  acres  of  land. 

BRANDON  AND  BYSHOTTLES. 

In  1801,  this  extensive  township  contained  a  popula- 
tion of  522  inhabitants  ;  in  1811,  435;  in  1821,  609;  in 
1831,  478  (see  page  427)  ;  in  1841,  467 ;  and  in  1861, 
625.  Of  these,  274  were  males,  and  251  females ;  and 
there  were  97  inhabited,  and  6  uninhabited  houses. 
The  township  comprises  6,726  acres. 

East  Brakdon  is  an  irregularly  built  village,  situ- 
ated on  a  hill,  3}  miles  west-south-west  from  Durham, 
and  contains  a  school,  three  public  houses,  and  several 
tradesmen  ;*  and  the  township  contains  two  corn-mills 
and  a  bleaching  mill.  West  Brandon  is  the  name  of 
a  farm.  An  extensive  paper-mill  has  for  many  years 
been  carried  on  at  Langley^  at  the  north-eastern  extre- 
mity of  the  township,  by  a  family  named  Smith.  It  is 
at  present  the  property  of  John  Smith,  Esq.,  and  gives 
employment  to  a  considerable  number  of  workmen. 

Above  twenty  years  ago,  the  landsale  colliery  at 
Brandon  was  worked  by  what  is  called  a  whim-gin; 

*  Thomas  Tredgold  was  bom  at  Brandoni  but  the  date  is 
not  ascertained.  Ho  was  apprenticed  to  a  carpenter  in  his  natire 
Tillage,  and  worked  for  five  years  at  the  trade  in  Scotland  as  a  jour- 
neyman. He  then  removed  to  London,  where  he  obtained  employ- 
ment in  the  office  of  an  architect,  in  which  he  remained  ten  years. 
During  that  time,  he  employed  his  leisure  in  study,  and  thus  prepared 
himself  for  the  production  of  the  scientific  treatises  to  which  he  owes 
his  chief  reputation.  Of  these  the  following  are  the  principal : — 
"Elementary  Principles  of  Carpentry,"  1S20  ;  "A  practical  Bfisay  on 
the  Strength  of  Cast  Iron,"  1823 ;  '*  Principles  of  warming  and  Tenti- 
lating  Public  Buildings,  &c.,"  1824 ;  **  A  practical  Treatise  on  Rail- 
roads and  Carriages,"  1825 ;  "Remarks  on  Steam  Nayigation,  &c.," 
1825.  The  last  important  work  published  by  Tredgold  was  "  The 
Steam  Engine,"  1827-8.  Tredgold  was  also  the  author  of  several 
valuable  articles  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica.  He  died  in  the 
year  1834. 

t  It  has  been  calculated  that  at  208.  per  ten,  "  the  lessees,  Messrs. 
Pease,  and  Messrs.  Strakers  and  Love,  will  beoompelled  to  work  521,500 
tons  of  coal  annually  to  pay  the  certain  rent.  By  agreement,  the 
whole  of  this  coal,  in  its  transit  to  market,  will  come  down  the  Bishop 
Auckland  line ;  and,  taking  the  railroad  carriage  at  one  penny  per 
ton  per  mile,  and  the  average  distance  at  8  miles,  the  company  will 
derive  an  annual  revenue  from  this  source  alone  of  upwards  of 
£17,000.  But  as  the  coal  is  of  the  best  description,  and  brings  the 
highest  price  in  the  market,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  quantity 
above  stated  will  be  more  than  tr^ibled.    This  sum,  it  must  be  boxne 


I  and  instead  of  the  general  mode  of  raising  the  coal  by 
horses,  a  bull  was  employed  for  the  purpose^  and 
appeared  to  answer  extremely  well  for  the  quantity  re- 
quired at  that  time  in  the  district.  The  pit  is  at  pre- 
sent carried  on  for  landsale  by  Mrs.  Shaw.  The 
formation  of  the  Bishop  Auckland  Branch  of  tibe  York, 
Newcastle,  and  Berwick  Railway,  having,  however, 
now  been  fairly  commenced,  the  Hon.  G.  F.  H.  Bnssell 
has  recently  let  to  Messrs.  Straker  and  Love  (in  addi- 
tion to  the  large  tract  they  previously  held  in  the 
parish)  between  6,000  and  7,000  acres  of  coal  for  sea- 
sale;  and  to  Messrs.  Pease  and  Co.,  between  4,000 
and  6,000  acres  in  the  western  part  of  his  estates.  He 
is  hence  in  the  receipt  of  upwards  of  £12,000  a  year 
for  coal  let  since  the  construction  of  the  line  was  deter- 
mined upon  ;t  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
even  this  sum,  considerable  as  it  is,  will  be  largely 
increased  when  the  coal  is  won,  and  the  consequent 
additional  tentale  rent  is  paid. 

Brandon  Hill  (see  page  102)  is  a  lofty  eminence,  on 
the  crown  of  which  there  is  a  curious  tumulus,  of  an 
oblong  form,  120  paces  in  circumference  at  the  base,  and 
about  24  feet  in  perpendicular  height;  but  whether  it 
was  erected  for  a  beacon,  or  to  cover  the  remains  of  some 
distinguished  hero,  has  not  been  ascertained,  as  the 
mound  has  never  been  opened :  the  hill  is  now  covered 
with  a  thick  plantation  of  fir.:^ 

It  has  been  stated  that  some   of  the  murderers   of 

in  mind,  is  altogether  independent  of  the  profits  to  be  derived  from 
the  coal,  which  is  already  being  worked  in  the  district  to  so  large  an 
extent,  and  independent,  too,  of  the  large  tract  as  yet  unlet,  but  fov 
which  there  are  numerous  and  daily  increasing  applications.'* 

{ In  September  1853,  a  party  of  Sappers  and  Miners,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Gossett,  Boyal  Engineers,  engaged  in  the  trigo- 
nometrical survey  of  the  county  (see  page  169),  were  encamped  at 
Brandon  "Downs."  An  observatory,  40  feet  in  height,  was  erected 
on  the  highest  point,  about  800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  so  that 
the  observations  were  taken  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  900  feet.  **  As 
will  be  readily  surmised,"  says  a  writer  on  the  subject,  "  the  view  of 
the  surrounding  country  is  of  the  most  varied  and  extensive  character, 
embracing  an  extent  describing  a  circle  of  upwards  of  60  miles,  diver^ 
sified  at  this  particular  season  by  evesy  variety  of  tint  and  shade,  and 
which,  when  viewed  under  favourable  circumstances,  may  be  truly 
described  as  magnificent.  To  the  eastward  the  ports  of  Hartlepool 
and  Shields  are  said  to  be  distinctly  visible;  while  peering  dimly 
upwards,  in  the  far  west,  the  mountain  peaks  indicate  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Stanhope  in  Weardale.  The  landscape  eastward  presents 
a  spectacle  of  the  most  bounteous  profusion — at  your  feet  the  heaving 
crops  in  the  luxuriance  of  their  autumnal  growth,  truly  realizing  the 
picture  of  smiling  *  peace  with  plenty  crowned;'  and  should  the 
visitor  linger  till  darkness  steals  around,  a  thousand  watch  fires  are 
lighted  up  on  the  distant  hills,  not  on  this  occasion  denoting  the 
presence  of  martial  hosts,  but  indicating  the  operations  of  honest  labour 
and  industrial  enterprise,  in  the  production  of  wealth  even  more  pror^ 
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Thomas  a  Beckett  fled,  after  the  fact,  to  Hairholm^  at 
the  northern  extremity  of  this  township,  where  they  built 
a  chapel  to  his  memory. 

Bumegill,  occupying  the  south-east  angle  of  the 
township,  though  sometimes  written  BurninghUl,  derives 
its  name  from  the  hill  overlooking  the  gill  or  valley  of 
the  river  Browney.  It  anciently  gave  name  to  a  re- 
sident family,  and  after  the  attainder  of  the  Nevilles,  was 
held  by  the  Hedworths.  It  is  now  the  property  of  the 
Russells. 

Littleburn,  anciently  the  seat  of  the  Calverleys,  and 
in  modern  times  of  the  Doubledays  and  Reeds,  became 
some  years  ago  the  residence  of  W.  A.  Cunningham, 
Esq.,  and  is  now  also  held  by  the  Hon.  G.  F.  H. 
Russell. 

WILLINGTON. 

The  extent  of  this  township  is  1,485  acres.  The  popula- 
tion, which  had  for  some  time  been  progressive,  has 
latterly  advanced  rapidly.  In  1801,  it  was  169;  in 
1811,  185;  in  1821,  221 ;  in  1881,  216;  in  1841,  268; 
and  in  1851,  it  had  increased  to  965.  Of  these,  553 
were  males  and  412  females;  and  there  were  159  in- 
habited, and  2  uninhabited  houses. 

The  village  of  Willington  is  situated  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Wear,  and  on  the  line  of  the  great  Roman  road 
(see  page  105),  one  mile  west  from  Brancepeth,  and  four 
north  ftom  Bishop  Auckland.  It  contains  seven  public 
houses,  one  beer  shop,  and  a  number  of  mechanics 
and  tradesmen.  For  some  years  past,  the  buildings 
in  Willington  have  been  rapidly  extended  to  a  consider- 
able distance  westward.  They  mostly  consist  of  habi- 
tations for  the  workmen  at  the  collieries,  and  other 
persons  attached  to  such  undertakings.  A  chapel,  be- 
longing to  the  Methodist  New  Connection,  was  erected 
on  the  north  side  of  the  road  in  1845.  In  October,  1851, 
a  school  was  opened  at  Willington,  on  which  occasion 
109  children  belonging  to  the  village  and  to  Brance- 
peth colliery  were  hospitably  entertained,  through  the 
liberality  of  the  Rev.  J.  Duncombe  Shaftio.  This  neat 
and  convenient  building,  designed  by  Mr.  Stratton, 
of  Spennymoor,  who  also  superintended  the  works,  is 
50  feet  by  24.  It  has  an  open  roof,  an  elegant 
porch,  and  a  bell-tower  over  the  entrance  door;  with  con- 
venient and  spacious  play-grounds  for  both  boys  and 
girls,  which  are  divided  by  a  stone  walL  The  site  was 
^ven  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Hamilton  RusselL     Among  the 

lose  Ana  not  less  inexhaustible  than  that  deriTed  from  the  gorgeous 
landscape  he  has  just  survej^ed.    Of  all  the  prospects  for  which  Dur- 


subscribers  were  the  dowager  Mrs.  Russell,  Dr.  Fen* 
wick  of  Durham,  Mr.  Straker  of  Shields,  J.  D.  Shafto, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  and  Mrs.  Moore;  the  remainder  being  given 
by  the  rector  of  Brancepeth. 

The  township  includes  eight  farmsteads,  and  a  large 
brick  and  tile  manufactory,  carried  on  by  Mrs.  Bow- 
man. Two  neat  mansions,  formerly  occupied  by  Colonel 
R.  W.  Mills  and  William  Mills,  Esq.,  are  now  the  re- 
spective residences  of  Mr.  Joseph  and  Mr.  Isaac  P.  Love. 

WilKngtony  otherwise  Sunnybroto  colliery,  is  worked 
by  Messrs.  Joseph  and  John  Straker  and  Joseph  Love. 
At  Page  Bank,  the  royalty  of  which  belongs  to  Dr. 
Fenwick,  of  Durham,  a  colliery  is  carried  on  by  Messrs. 
Attwood  and  Co. 

In  the  time  of  Cutheard,  second  bishop  of  Chester, 
Willington  was  given  by  one  Barnard,  a  priest,  to  St 
Cuthbert,  that  he  might  be  admitted  as  a  member  of  the 
convent.  The  family  of  Bowes  had  possessions  here, 
which  afterwards  became  united  to  the  large  estates  of 
the  Nevilles.  By  recent  purchases,  the  last  of  which 
was  from  the  Greenwells,  the  whole,  except  an  estate 
belonging  to  Ralph  John  Fenwick,  Esq.,  is  now  the 
property  of  the  Russells. 

STOCKLEY 

Contains  1,342  acres,  divided  into  four  farmp,  and  is 
about  5^  miles  west-south-west  from  Durham,  near  the 
source  of  the  rivulet  to  which  it  gives  name.  In  1801, 
it  contained  89  inhabitants;  in  1811,  6«;  in  1821,  103; 
in  1881,  57;  in  1841,  53;  and  in  1851,  44,  consisting 
of  24  males  and  20  females,  inhabiting  seven  houses. 
Stockley  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  been  severed  from 
the  chief  manor  of  Brancepeth.  Part  of  the  royalty  of 
Wooley,  in  this  township,  belongs  to  John  Leadbitter 
Smith,  Esq.,  of  Flass. 

HELMINGTON  ROW. 

This  township,  which  includes  1,244  acres,  in  1801 
contained  121  inhabitants ;  in  1811,  120;  in  1821,  154; 
in  1831,  97;  in  1841,  435  (including  70  labourers  em- 
ployed in  railway  works);  and  in  1851,  1,182;  an  in* 
crease  attributable  to  the  opening  of  new  coal  mines. 
This  population  consisted  of  664  males  and  518  females ; 
and  there  were  211  inhabited,  and  13  uninhabited  houses. 
The  village  of  Helmington  Row  was  situated  about 
4  J  miles  north-by-west  from  Bishop  Auckland.     It  has 

ham  is  celebrated,  this  is  one  of  the  most  beaudfol,  and  certainly  by 
far  the  most  extensiye,  and  would  weU  repay  a  visit  by  the  tourist." 
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now  nearly  disappeared;  but  several  rows  of  pit  houses^ 
connected  with  the  extensive  collieries  carried  on 
by  Messrs.  Strakers  and  Love,  have  been  built  in  various 
parts  of  the  township,  which  also  includes  a  portion  of 
the  adjoining  village  of  Crook.  The  coal  pits,  called 
Botodon  Close  and  JoFs  Hill,  were  amongst  those 
commenced  by  *'  The  Durham  County  Coal  Company;" 
and  400  waggons  were  sold  by  auction,  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  a  master  in  chancery,  December  18,  I860.  The 
coals  are  conveyed  by  the  West  Durham  Railway, 
and  shipped  at  Middlesborough  and  at  Hartlepool  West 
Docks. 

Helmington  Row  was  anciently  held  by  the  Birdons, 
and  was  afterwards  divided  amongst  a  number  of  pro- 
prietors. TKe  principal  part  of  the  township  is  now 
the  pre|)erty  of  the  Hon.  G.  F.  H.  Russell  and  Henry 
Spencer,  Esq. ;  and  the  residue,  Job^s  Hill,  which  gives 
name  to  the  adjacent  colliery,  belongs  to  Mr.  Thomas 
GreenwelK 

TUDHOK 

The  township  of  Tudhoe,  anciently  called  TUdhowe^ 
includes  an  area  of  1,699  acres.  Its  population,  in  180t, 
was  219;.  in  1811,  292;  in  1821,  298;.  in  1831,  287;: 
in  1841,  327;  and  in  1861,  400,  of  whom  228  were 
males,  and  177  females,  inhabiting  72  houses.. 

The  pleasant  and  healthy  village  of  Tudhoe  is 
situated  near  the  source  of  a  brook,  one  mile  south 
of  the  Wear,,  and  five  miles  south-south-west  from 
Durham.  For  several  years,  two  large  boarding- 
schools  for  young  ladiea  and  gendemen  were  con- 
ducted here ;  but  they  have  been  discontinued  for  some 
time,  and  the  houses  are  occupied  respectively  by  Mr. 
Dyson,  agent  to  the  Iron  Company,  and  Mr.  Fleming, 
land  agent  to  M.  C.Salvin,  Esq.;,  there  are  also  seve- 
ral other  respectable  residences.  The  usual  trades  of 
a  rural  village  are  carried  on;,  and  there  is  a  wholesale 
wine  and  spirit  establishment^  and.  three  public  houses, 
to  one  of  which  a  brewery  is  attached.  A  day  school 
stands  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  extensive 
^Iftge  green,  in  which  divine  service  is  performed 


every  Sunday.  The  rural  police  have,  a  station  at 
Tudhoe ;  and  the  stage  coach,  which  travels  between 
Durham  and  Bishop  Auckland,  conveys  the  mail-bag 
to  the  village.  The  paper-mill  here  has  been  for  some 
time  discontinued. 

The  ''Tudhoe  District  Agricultural  Society^'  was 
commenced  in  1851.  Its  objects  are,  to  hold  meetings 
for  competition  in  ploughing,  hedge-cutting,  and  drain- 
ing, at  which  prizes  are  awarded  to  successful  compe- 
titors ;  to  give  premiums  for  the  best  managed  farms, 
to  agricultural  labourers  for  bringing  up  their  families 
without  parochial  relief,  and  to  those  servants  who  have 
remained  longest  in  their  situations ;  also  to  hold  shows 
of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  poultry,  farm  produce, 
eggs,  butter,  farm  implements,  including  reaping 
machines,  &c.,  at  which  prizes  are  likewise  awarded. 
Monthly  meetings  are  held  in  the  committee-rooms, 
Tudhoe,  for  die  discussion  of  subjects  connected  with 
agriculture.  The  winter  meetings  are  held  in  October, 
November,  December,  January,  February,  and  March, 
on  the  first  Wednesday  in  each  month.  "The  Tudhoe 
Floral^  and  Horticultural  Society""  has  its  stated  shows, 
and  is  carried  on  with  great  spirit.  Both  institutions 
are  assisted  by  the  patronas^e  of  many  of  the  neiirh- 
bearing  nobmty  and  ^ntfy 

The  Tudhoe  Iron  Works  are  situated  on  a  piec-e  of 
land  about  half  a  mile  in  length  by  nearly  a  quarter  in 
breadth,  at  die  soutliem  extremity  of  the  township,  andi 
are  the  property  of  *'  The  Weardale  Iron  Company."' 
The  works,  which  have  been  for  some  time  in  progress, 
will  be  on  a  very  extensive  scale,  and  comprise  facilities 
for  every  branch  of  iron  manufacture.  A  large  reser- 
voir has  been  formed  on  die  north  side ;  and  on  the 
east,  rows  of  convenient  dwelling  houses  are  being 
erected.  At  a  little  distance  to  the  south,  on  the  road, 
from  Durham  to  Merrington,  other  ranges  of  buildings 
are  in  progress,,  and  are  to  be  designated  Sgennymoor- 
Coitage^k 

Hugh  Giibyon  was  lord  of  Tudhoe  in  1279 ;  and  it 
afterwards  belonged  to  the  Nevilles.  The  principal, 
part  of  the  property  now  belongs  to  Marmaduke  C 
Salvin,  Esq.. 
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The  district  of  Crook  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  parish  of  Lanchester,  on  the  north-west  by  the  parisli  of 
Wolsingham,  on  the  south-west  and  south  by  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew  Auckland^  and  on  the  south-east  by  the 
township  of  Willington,  till  it  meets  the  road  from  Hunwick  to  Durham,  up  the  middle  of  which  road  it  proceeds 
north-easterly,  and  enters  the  road  from  Thomley  Pit  House  to  Willington  and  Durham ;  it  then  proceeds  up 
the  middle  of  that  road  north-westerly  as  far  as  the  road  to  Brancepeth,  and  proceeding  north-easterly  up  the 
middle  of  that  road  as  far  as  the  township  of  Stockley ;  and  on  the  north-east  by  the  townships  of  Stockley  and 
Brandon,  in  the  parish  of  Brancepeth. 


The  Order  in  Council  for  the  formation  of  the  parochial 
chapelry  of  Crook  is  dated  January  18,  1845.  It  was 
previously  a  township  in  the  parish  of  Brancepeth, 
under  the  denomination  of  Crook  and  Billy  Row,  com- 
prising an  area  of  4,008  acres.  In  consequence  of  the 
opening  out  of  new  coal  mines,  the  population,  which 
formerly  remained  nearly  stationary,  has  of  late  years 
rapidly  increased.  In  1801,  it  was  193 ;  in  1811,  176; 
in  1821,  228;  in  1831,  200;  in  1841,  538;  and  in  1851, 
the  chapelry  of  Crook  contained  8,946  inhabitants,  of 
whom  2,211  were  males,  and  1,785  females.  This  dis- 
proportion of  the  sexes  is  accounted  for  here,  as  well 
as  in  some  other  places,  by  the  number  of  colliers  em- 
ployed in  the  pits,  and  the  workmen  from  a  distance  who 
find  employment  in  the  buildings  hastUy  required  for 
the  population.  In  1841,  there  were  88  inhabited 
houses,  19  uninhabited,  and 8  building,  in  the  township; 
and  in  1851,  the  chapelry  contained  706  inhabited 
houses,  16  uninhabited,  and  1  building. 

The  village  of  Crook,  until  recently  of  very  incon- 
siderable extent,  is  situated  10  miles  south-west-by-west 
from  Durham,  on  the  road  from  that  city  to  Wolsingham, 
and  5  J  miles  north-north-west  from  Bishop  Auckland. 
A  part  of  it  on  the  east  extends  into  the  the  township  of 
Helmington  Row.    It  is  intersected  by  the  Bitchhurn* 

*  By  some  etymologists  derived  from  Beechbwm,  and  by  others  from 
Birchbum,  from  the  trees  which,  it  is  said,  formerly  grew  on  Its 
banks.    The  name  has  been  applied  to  a  neighbouring  colliery. 

t  During  the  alarm  of  cholera,  which  preyailed  throughout  the 
county  of  Durham  in  the  autumn  of  1853,  several  deaths  occurred  at 
Crook,  which  was  consequently  visited  by  Dr.  Lewis,  of  the  Central 
Board  of  Health.  In  his  report,  he  strongly  denounces  the  practice 
(unfortunately  not  peculiar  to  Crook)  of  building  dwelling  houses 
without  those  conveniences  essentially  requisite  to  health  and  clean- 
liness, and  which  he  attributes  to  the  total  want  of  regulation  in 
their  erection.  In  consequence  of  representations  that  the  Public 
Health  Act  is  much  needed  to  effect  good  drainage,  and  that  the 
inhabitants  are  anxious  for  its  application,  T.  W.  Rammell,  Esq., 
one  of  the  superintending  inspectors  appointed  under  the  act,  pro- 


which  flows  from  north  to  south,  and  is  employed  at  an 
extensive  flour-mill,  in  which  steam  power  is  also  appliei 
To  the  east  the  ground  rises  into  a  lofly  eminence, 
around  the  base  of  which  winds  the  road  to  Durham. 
On  the  west  of  the  Bitchburn  the  ground  rises  more 
gradually,  and  is  the  site  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
village.  The  bmldings,  surrounding  an  extensive  area, 
are  erected  without  design  or  arrangement,  and  aie 
rapidly  extending  along  the  adjoining  lanes,  &c.  The 
village  green  itself,  instead  of  being  kept  in  order  as  a 
place  of  healthy  exercise  and  recreation,  has  been  suf- 
fered to  become  a  receptacle  for  the  drainage  of  many 
of  the  surrounding  dwellings ;  whilst  the  course  of  the 
Bitchburn,  diverted  in  one  place  into  a  deep  gully 
which  crosses  the  public  road,  is  bordered  by  cottages 
and  other  irregular  buildings.t  Crook  contains  twelve 
inns,  public  houses^  and  beer  shops;  with  all  thoee 
mechanics  and  tradesmen  necessary  for  the  supply  of  a 
numerous  and  industrious  population,  many  of  whom 
have  enrolled  themselves  in  societies  and  lodges  for 
mutual  support  in  sickness.  A  police-station,  with  a 
lock-up  attached,  was  erected  in  1833.^  The  Crook 
branch  of  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  railway,  whjch 
intersects  the  township  from  north  to  south,  has  a  station 
at  the  village. 

ceeded  to  make  the  necessary  enquiries ;  and  the  result  will  probiUy 
be  in  accordance  with  Dr.  Lewis's  Buggestiona.  In  the  interimt  thi 
Auckland  board  of  guardians  occasionaUy  hold  theirmeetings  atCrook. 
{  At  the  Baster  sessions,  held  April  9,  1851,  Mr.  Scruton  read  tbt 
chief  constable's  report,  which  stated  that  Crook  had  seTeral  minei 
in  its  immediate  vicinity,  and  a  considerable  population,  not  of  thi 
most  orderly  description,  and  the  want  of  a  lock-up  at  the  place  wn 
much  felt,  the  nearest  being  at  Wolsingham  and  Auckland,  distances 
of  6  and  7  miles ;  such  an  establishment  would  therefore  be  a  great 
conyenience  in  this  place,  as  well  as  in  others  similarly  situated.  Afts 
the  reading  of  the  report,  the  chairman  enquired  if  at^  <m*  frw^ 
knew  any  thing  of  Crook ;  and  Mr.  Elliot's  description  of  the  place,  io 
reply  to  the  question^  has  had  the  effect  of  procuring  for  it  th 
desired  couTenience. 
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THE  CHURCH. 

Thb  churchy  licensed  by  the  bishop  under  the  6th  and 
7th  William  lY.,  is  situated  near  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  central  area  of  the  village.  The  foundation 
stone  was  laid  on  the  10th  of  June,  1840,  by  G.  H. 
Wilkinson,  Esq. ;  and  it  was  opened  for  worship  in 
184S.  It  is  a  neat  building,  consisting  of  a  nave  and 
small  chancel,  externally  supported  by  buttresses.  On 
the  western  gable  is  a  bell-turret.  There  are  six 
pointed  windows  on  each  side  of  the  nave,  and  a 
window  of  three  lights  at  the  east  end  of  the  chancel. 
It  is  calculated  to  accommodate  from  400  to  450 
persons,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  low  stone  wall,  which 
incloses  the  burying-ground — ^a  space  much  too  small 
for  the  population,  and  consequently  already  over- 
crowded. Baptisms,  marriages,  &c.,  are  authorized  to 
be  solemnized ;  and  the  fees  arising  therefrom  to  be 
received  by  the  minister  of  the  church.  The  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Sandford,  the  first  incumbent,  and  who  still  holds 
the  living,  was  appointed  by  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Shafto, 
A.M.,  rector  of  Srancepeth;  but  the  patronage  is 
vested  in  his  brother,  R.  D.  Shafto,  Esq.,  M.P.,  of 
Whitworth.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Catherine. 
The  living  is  endowed  with  an  ecclesiastical  grant  of 
£60  per  annum,  and  the  tithes,  which,  in  1860,  were 
valued  at  £68,  but  have  now  declined  to  about  £65  per 
annum.  There  is  no  glebe  house,  though  an  offer  of 
a  grant  of  £800  has  been  made  for  that  purpose,  but 
which  has  not  hitherto  been  responded  to. 

For  an  account  of  the  charities  bequeathed  to  Crook, 
see  Brancepeth,  page  4S8. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  village,  the  Wesleyans  and 
Primitive  Methodists  have  each  a  chapel.  On  the  8th 
September,  1858,  the  ceremony  of  laying  the  foimda- 
tion  stone  of  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  was  performed 
by  the  Catholic  Bishop  of  Hexham,  in  the  presence  of 
a  large  number  of  people.  It  is  situated  on  the  rising 
ground  to  the  east  of  the  village,  and  will  be,  when 
completed,  an  extensive  and  commodious  edifice. 

A  neat  and  convenient  parochial  school  was  erected 
a  few  years  ago  by  subscription,  to  which  Messrs.  Pease, 
and  Messrs.  Bolckow,  Vaughan,  and  Co.,  liberally 
contributed.  It  is  conducted  by  a  master  and  mistress ; 
the  attendance  of  children,  boys  and  girls,  varies 
from  60  to  100,  in  proportion  to  the  influx  or  departure 
of  workmen  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  Wesleyans, 
the  Primitive  Methodists,  and  the  Catholics,  have  day 

*  During  a  dispute  between  the  owners  of  these  collieries  and  their 
workmen,  in  Noyember,  1853,  the  score  prices  offered  for  hewing  I 


and  Sunday  schools  attached  to  their  respective  placet 
of  worship;  there  are  also  two  dames'  schools  in  the 
village^ 

The  Crook  Mechanics'  Institute  was  established 
August  9,  1848.  The  meetings  were  originally  held 
in  a  room ;  but  the  foundation  stone  of  a  library,  to 
be  built  by  subscription,  was  laid  by  Mr.  James  Mac- 
laughlan,  teacher  of  the  parochial  school,  in  1851.  The 
building  was  completed  at  a  cost  of  between  £200  and 
£800,  of  which  about  £70  is  still  due ;  but  as  the 
lower  story  is  let  as  a  shop,  and  the  library  room 
occupied  on  Sundays  by  a  congregation  of  New  Con- 
nection Methodists,  it  is  anticipated  that  this  balance 
will  soon  be  liquidated.  There  are  from  50  to  60 
members;  but  their  numbers,  of  course,  frequently 
vary.  The  number  of  volumes  is  between  500  and  600 ; 
the  annual  subscription  is  3s.  for  adults,  and  2s.  6d.  for 
apprentices.  Lectures  are  occasionally  delivered  to 
the  members  on  various  subjects ;  and  classes  are 
about  being  established. 

As  has  been  observed,  the  impulse  that  has  been  given 
to  industry,  and  the  enhanced  value  of  property  in  this 
district,  have  been  mainly  induced  by  the  working  of  the 
coal  mines.     "  Pease's  West  Collieries"  occupy  a  large 
portion  of  the  township.     The  West  Emma  pit  was  won 
in  1846,  and  the  West  Lucy  and  the  West  Edward  pits 
in  1849.*    The  main  coal  is  now  extensively  worked; 
and  the  five-quarter  seam,  hitherto  untouched,  remains 
for  ftiture  operations.     The  coal  is  excellently  adapted 
for  coking,  and  extensive  ranges  of  ovens  have  been 
erected,  from  which  11,000  or  12,000  tons  of  coke  are 
sent  off  monthly.     Additional  ovens  are  still  being  built, 
which,  when  completed,  will  amount  to  about  600,  and 
produce  a  still  more  ample   supply.     The   coals  and 
coke  are  transmitted  by  the  Stockton  and  Darlington 
Railway,  which  here  consists  of  four  lines  of  rail,  to  the 
various  depots  on  the  line,  and  to  the  drops  at  Middles- 
borough:  some  are  also  sent  by  Darlington  to  the  York 
and  North  Midland  lines  for  the  interior  of  the  country. 
The  coals  are  known  in  the  market  as  "  Pease's  West." 
Messrs.  Pease  have  also  established  works  for  the  ma- 
nufacture of  fire-bricks,  and  of  various  sorts  of  pipes. 
A  steam  press  has  been  erected  for  the  fire-clay  works, 
which  is  calculated  to  expedite  the   operations.     The 
offices  for  the  dispatch  of  business,  the  houses  of  the 
agents  and  other  officers  of  the  collieries,  and  the  rows 
of  houses  for  the  workmen,  are  thickly  scattered  over 
the  surrounding  district,  mingling  with  the  older  £Eurm- 

were  fixed  by  the  employers  at  8s.  per  score  at  Pease's  West  and  Hed- 
ley  Hope>  iOs.  first  price  at  Adelaide's,  and  128.  at  South  Durham, 
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steads  which  fonnerly  were  the  only  dwellings  to  be  seen 
for  miles  around. 

Woodyifield  Collieries ^  the  royalty  of  which  belongs 
to  George  H.  Wilkinson,  Esq.,  are  on  the  west  of  the 
village,  and  are  carried  on  by  Messrs.  Bolckow, 
Vaughan,  and  Co.  Whitelee  and  Old  Roddymoor 
Collieries  are  the  property  of  Ralph  Walters,  Esq. 

The  hamlet  of  Billy  Mow  is  situated  about  a  mile 
north  from  Crook.  An  eminence  called  Billy  Hill  is 
sometimes  recognized  by  mariners  on  the  coast. 

The  township  of  Crook  and  Billy  Row  was  an  ancient 
member  of  the  manor  of  Brancepeth.  In  the  4th  Geo. 
III.,  1764,  an  act  was  passed  "for  dividing  and  inclos- 
ing a  certain  Moor  or  Common,  in  the  Township  of 
Crook  and  Billy -row,  within  the  Parish  of  Brancepeth,  in 
the  County  Palatine  of  Durham."  This  common  was 
estimated  to  contain  1,500  acres  and  upwards;  and 
Farrer  Wren,  Esq.,  owner  of  the  soil  and  inheritance, 
and  the  royalties,  and  the  Right  Hon.  John  Earl  of 
Strathmore,   William  Spearman,   Esq.,  Ann   Marley, 

*  In  the  London  Gazette  of  April  14,  1843,  the  following  license 
00CUX8 : — «  The  qneen  has  been  pleased  to  grant  unto  Edward  Taylor, 
of  Crook,  in  the  county  palatine  of  Durham,  her  royal  license  and 
authority,  that  he  and  his  issue  may,  in  compliance  with  a  clause 
contained  m  the  last  will  and  testament  of  Dame  Jane  Feat,  late  of 
Bishopwearmouth,  in  the  said  county  of  Durham,  widow  of  the  Reve- 
X^ad  Six  Bobert  Feat,  Knight,  deceased,  henceforth  take  aad  use  the 


widow,  John  Dixon,  gentleman,  and  other  persons, 
were  entitled  to  right  of  common.  One-sixteenth  part 
was  reserved  to  Mr.  Wren,  as  a  compensation  for  his 
right  of  soil,  &c. ;  and  the  residue  was  to  be  divided 
amongst  persons  having  right  of  common,  in  proportion 
to  their  rental.  The  usual  provisions  were  made  re- 
lative to  encroachments,  quarries,  watering  places, 
wells,  roads,  water  courses,  &c.  The  right  of  Mr. 
Wren  to  the  royalties  was  protected;  but  satisfaction 
was  to  be  awarded  for  the  spoil  of  ground  in  working 
mines.  Provision  was  made  for  saving  to  William 
Belasyse,  Esq.,  his  right  as  lord  of  the  manor  of  Brance- 
peth. A  dispute  occurred,  subsequently  to  the  division 
of  the  common,  relative  to  the  boundary  between  it  and 
that  of  Thornley,  in  the  parish  of  Wolsingham^  which 
was  decided  by  arbitration. 

The  principal  part  of  the  land  in  this  township  has 
become,  by  successive  purchases,  vested  in  the  Russells 
of  Brancepeth,  R.  D.  Shafto,  of  Whitworth,  Esq., 
M.P.,  and  George  Hutton  Wilkinson  and  Ralph  Wal* 
ters,  Esqrs.* 

surname  of  Smith,  in  addition  to  and  after  that  of  Taylor,  and  take 
adopt,  and  use  the  arms  of  Smith,  quarterly  with  those  of  Taylor ; 
such  arms  being  first  duly  exemplified  according  to  the  laws  of  arms^ 
and  recorded  in  the  Heralds'  Office,  otherwise  the  said  royal  permis- 
sion to  be  void  and  of  none  effect.  And  also  to  command  that  the 
said  royal  concession  and  declaration  be  recorded  in  Her  Majesty's 
CoUegeof  Anns."   See  Hbdlbt  Hofb,  ia  the  parish  of  Lanchester,  &e.. 


PAROCHIAL  OHAPELRY  OF  FERRYHILL. 

This  chapelry  district,  fonnerly  part  of  the  parish  of  Merrington,  was  separated  from  it  by  an  order  in  conncil, 
dated  the  15th  July,  1843.  It  consists  of  the  townships  of  FerryhiU  and  Chilton,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  township  of  Tudhoe,  in  the  parish  of  Brancepeth^  and  the  township  of  Hett,  late  part  of  the  parish  of 
Merrington,  but  now  attached  to  the  chapelry  district  of  Croxdale  ;.  on  the  east  by  the  townships  of  Comforth, 
Xhrislington,  and  Mainsforth,  in  the  parish  of  Bishop-^Middleham ;  on  or  towards  the  south  by  the  township  of 
Woodham,  in  the  parish  of  Aycliffe,  and  the  township  of  Windlestone,  in  the  parish  of  St..  Andrew  Auckland;, 
^nd  on  the  west  by  the  township  and  parish  of  Merrington,  It  includes  4,834  statute  acres ;  and  in  }851 
Qontained  37^  inhabited  houses,  St  uninhabited^  and  1  building.  There  WJaB,  at  that  time,,  a  population  of  1,0SS. 
males,  and  90^  females,  or  a  total  of  1,935.. 


FERRYHILL.. 

This  township,  anciently  called  Feery,*  contains  2^,495 
acres  and  thirteen  &rms.  In  1801,  there  were  507  in- 
habitants; in  1811,  507;.  in  1821,  574;.  in  1831,  691  ; 
in  1841,  860;   and  in  1861,  968,   consisting   of  516 

«  From  *'  Farye  on  the  HylV'  fifteen  persons  joined  the  Northern 
itel9eUion,.of  Mrhom  ^Qur  wiere  afterw^ds  ezeouted. 


males,  and  442  females,  inhabiting  VdS  houses.     There 
were  also  6  uninhabited  houses,  and  1  building. 

Ferryhill  is  a  large  and  well-built.  Tillage,  situated 
on  the  great  north  road,  about  6^  miles  south  from 
Durham.  It  stands  on  a  lofty  ridge,  stretching  from 
east  to  west,  and  is  remarkably  clean  and  healthy.. 
Its   elevated  position  may  be  appreciated   from,  the 
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circumstance  that^  in  clear  weather^  the  distant  hills 
of  Yorkshire,  Westmoreland,  Cumberland,  and  North- 
umberland, are  visible  from  it  The  principal  mansion 
is  a  spacious  gavel-ended  house,  with  a  large  pleasant 
garden,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Shaws,  and  after- 
wards the  property  of  the  late  Thomas  Arrowsmith, 
Esq.,  and  is  now  occupied  by  his  widow.  In  the  village 
there  are  six  inns  and  public  houses,  a  brewery,  a  steam 
mill,  and  a  number  of  smiths,  joiners,  and  other  trades- 
men.* A  portion  of  the  area  enclosed  by  the  houses  is 
occupied  by  that  essential  feature,  the  village  pond, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  lofky  situation  of  the  place, 
is  constantly  up  to  the  limits  of  an  overflow. 

The  national  school  stands  on  the  north  side  of  the 
road.  It  is  a  spacious  building  of  stone,  with  arched 
windows,  divided  by  stone  mullions.  The  ground  for 
the  school,  and  a  house  and  garden  for  the  master, 
were  given  by  the  dean  and  chapter ;  and  the  erection  was 
carried  out  by  the  incumbent  of  the  chapelry,  with  the 
aid  of  a  government  grant.  The  number  of  scholars 
varies  from  60  to  100,  the  average  being  taken  at  81. 
There  is  no  endowment,  the  school  being  supported  by 
the  payments  of  the  children.  The  present  master, 
Mr.  William  Pringle,  also  attends  as  a  private  tutor  to 
members  of  neighbouring  families. 

THE  CHURCH. 

A  CHAPEL  of  ease  to  the  church  of  Merrington  was 
erected  at  Ferryhill  in  1829,  and  consecrated  by  the 
Bishop  of  Durham  on  the  19th  of  October  in  that  year. 
It  was  dedicated  to  St.  Luke,  and  was  a  plain,  neat 
structure,  from  designs  by  Bonomi,  containing  352 
sittings,  of  which  256  were  declared  free.  It  was  built 
by  subscriptions  from  the  Bishop,  the  Dean,  and  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham,  Lord  Crewe's  trustees, 
the  District  Diocesan  Committee  for  building  and 
enlarging  Churches  and  Chapels,  the  Incorporated 
Society  for  the  Enlargement  and  Building  of  Churches 
and  Chapels,  Sir  R.  J.  Eden,  Bart.,  and  a  few  other 
contributors.  The  curate  of  Merrington  preached 
every  Sunday  evening ;  but  there  was  no  endowment 
or  emolument. 

On  the  formation  of  the  parochial  chapelry  of  Ferry- 
hill,  a  piece  of  ground  for  the  site  of  a  church  and  a 
burying  ground  was  eonsecrated,  about  seven  years  ago, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  village.  The  existing  chapel 
of  ease  was  then  pulled  down ;  and  the  present  church, 

*  Here  also  reside  the  eminent  borers,  Messrs.  George  and  Rawling 
Stott,  in  -whom  the  colliery  owners,  both  in  Durham  and  other  mining 
districts,  repose  the  greatest  confidence,  on  account  of  their  skill  in 
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authorized  by  certificate  from  the  bishop,  under  the 
7th  and  8th  Vict.,  c.  66,  was  erected.  It  was  conse- 
crated for  divine  service  by  Bishop  Maltby  on  the  20th 
September,  1853.  It  is  an  elegant  edifice  in  the  early 
English  style  of  architecture,  from  plans  furnished  by 
the  late  Mr.  G.  Pickering,  of  Durham.  It  consists  of 
a  nave  and  chancel,  a  small  entrance  porch  on  the  north 
side  of  the  former,  and  a  vestry  attached  to  the  latter ; 
and  there  is  a  neat  turret  on  the  western  gable,  contain- 
ing two  bells.  The  arch  over  the  entrance  porch,  as 
well  as  that  between  the  nave  and  chancel,  is  supported 
by  corbels  sculptured  to  represent  the  heads  of  royal 
and  ecclesiastical  personages.  The  roof  is  lofty  and 
sloping.  There  are  two  narrow  lights  on  the  west; 
and  the  east  window  of  the  chancel  consists  of  a  treple 
light.  The  church  is  also  well  lighted  from  the  south 
and  north  by  single  and  double  windows  harmonizing 
with  the  style  of  architecture.  The  seats  are  open  stalls, 
affording  accommodation  for  between  200  and  300  per- 
sons. The  pulpit  and  reading  desk  are  placed  on  each 
side  of  the  entrance  to  the  chancel ;  and  there  is  a  small 
organ  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave. 

The  parsonage  house  is  a  neat  building,  adjoining  the 
cemetery  on  the  south.  The  dean  and  chapter,  who 
are  the  patrons  of  the  living,  gave  towards  the  purchase 
of  land  for  the  house,  &c.,  £300 ;  grant  in  augmentation, 
£100;  being  a  fee-simple  of  £400.  Also,  Ferryhill  rent- 
charge,  &c.,  annual  value,  £276  2s.  6d. ;  fee-simple, 
£8,283  15s.  The  Rev.  David  Bruce,  A.M.,  is  the  in- 
cumbent. ■ 

CHARITIES. 

Thb  charities  bequeathed  to  the  parish  of  Merrington, 
and  in  the  distribution  of  which  the  townships  of 
Ferryhill,  Chilton,  and  Hett  participated,  will  be  no- 
ticed in  treating  of  that  parish. 

Simons*  Charity. — The  Rev.  Mr.  Simons,  in  1730, 
left  £3  15s.  to  the  poor  of  Ferryhill.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  been  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  five  cottages, 
now  occupied  by  paupers. 

Bietcs*  Charity, — .  .  Biews  left  £1  a  year  for  ten 
poor  widows  of  Ferryhill.  This  sum  is  paid  annually 
by  the  tenant  of  an  estate  in  this  township ;  and  it  is 
distributed  soon  after  Easter. 

Buston*8  Charity. — Elizabeth  Buston  left  £6  to  the 
poor  of  Ferryhill,  in  respect  of  which,  the  owner  of 
certain  premises  in  Ferryhill,  which  formerly  belonged 

_^_J_LJ  --  -  I.  ■  I  ■  ■!  I  I      ■  I  ■  ■  ■        ■ 

testing  the  character,  depths,  and  quaUties  of  coal  measures.  The 
preliminary  operation  of  boring  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  mining 
affairs,  and  requires  a  considerable  amount  of  talent  and  experience. 
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to  the  Bufltins,  pays  5s.  yearly  to  the  churchwarden,  the 
amount  being  given  with  other  sums  as  above  mentioned. 
Township  of  Chilton. — Simons*  Charity. — £3  16s. 
left  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Simons,  with  £6  6s.  derived  from 
other  sources,  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  representa- 
tives of  Christopher  Mason,  Esq.,  who  pay  lOs.  a  year 
interest,  which  is  given  away  with  the  ChUton  share  of 
other  charity  monies. 

Ferryhill  is  a  member  of  the  manor  of  Merrington. 
The  church  of  Durham,  at  an  early  date,  had  here 
a  court-house,  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Ebbe  and  St. 
Nicholas,  and  a  wood,  marsh,  swannery,  and  fish-pond ; 
the  latter  lying  in  the  valley  of  the  Skerne  towards  Mains- 
forth.  A  farmstead  here  is  stUl  called  the  Swan  House. 
Whilst  cutting  through  the  limestone  near  this  place, 
in  forming  the  York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick,  and  the 
Clarence  railways,  a  vast  number  of  fossil  fishes 
were  found  embedded  in  the  rock,  at  least  seventy  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  hill.  The  North  Skerne  has 
its  source  in  the  marsh  which  separates  Ferryhill  wood 
from  Thrislington.  A  farm  lease,  so  late  as  1631, 
mentions  *'  the  eel-ark,"  a  device,  probably,  for  taking 
eels,  which  are  still  abundant.  An  old  grey  stone, 
supposed  to  be  the  remnant  of  a  cross,  on  the  hUl  near 
this  farm,  is  said  to  commemorate  the  victory  of  Roger 
de  Fery  over  the  brawn  of  Brancepeth.  (See  page 
426.)  The  farm  is  called  Cleve^s  Cross,  probably 
Cliff-cross.  The  principal  freeholds  in  Ferryhill  belong 
to  Mrs.  Surtees,  of  Mainsforth,  Marmaduke  Charles 
Salvin,  Esq.,  of  Bum  Hall,  and  the  representatives  of 
the  late  Thomas  Arrowsmith,  Esq.* 

The  Ferryhill  station  of  the  York,  Newcastle,  and 
Bierwick  railway,  is  situated  at  a  place  called  RudcTs 
Sillff  in  the  valley  of  the  Skerne,  at  the  south-east  comer 
of  the  township  of  Ferryhill,  and  immediately  adjoining 

*  This  gentleman  held  a  lease  of  a  large  portion  of  the  dean  and 
ohaptcr's  royalty  of  coal,  which  was  intei  sected  by  his  own  ;  and  a 
landsale  colliery  on  it  was  for  many  years  carried  on  at  Ferryhill. 
But  of  so  little  consequence  was  this  district  considered  even  so  late 
as  1S32«  that  this  undertaking  was  laid  in  for  want  of  support ;  Mr. 
Arrowsmith  being^  still  subject  to  the  payment  of  the  dead  rent  and 
renewals.  At  this  period,  the  machinery  and  pit  being  in  an  unwork- 
able and  dilapidated  state,  the  lease  and  plant  were  offered  to  Mr. 
T.  Y.  Hall,  who,  perceiving  the  probable  importance  of  the  district, 
at  once  made  the  purchase  for  £1,100 ;  and  his  judgment  and  fore* 
sight  were  prored  when,  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  he  was  offiersd  a 
premium  of  £1,000  for  his  bargain.  Being,  however,  managing  agent 
of  Black  Boy  and  other  coUieries  belonging  to  the  late  Jonathan 
Backhouse,  Esq.,  of  Darlington,  (then  In  America,)  who  had  commis- 
sioned >»'Tn  to  take  and  buy  up  tracts  of  coal  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Goundou,  Mr.  Hall  held  the  lease  till  li£  could  communicate  with 
Mr.  Backhouse,  to  whom  it  was  eventually  transferred  at  the  price 


to  that  of  Chilton.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable  traffic ; 
the  railways  leading  both  to  Hartlepool  and  to  Stockton 
diverging  here  from  the  main  line,  and  by  aU  of  which 
much  of  the  coal  and  lime  of  the  surrounding  district 
are  transmitted  to  their  respective  destinations.  A 
small  village  has  risen  contiguous  to  the  station,  contain- 
ing a  public  house  and  a  few  tradesmen.  A  gasometer 
is  now  being  erected  for  the  use  of  the  station,  &c.,  and 
the  requisite  supply  of  water  has  also  been  attended  to. 

CHILTON. 

This  township  comprises  an  area  of  2,338  acres.  The 
number  of  inhabited  houses  increased,  between  1841 
and  1851,  from  33  to  179.  The  population,  in  1801, 
was  176;  in  1811,  171;  in  1821,  182;  in  1831,  168; 
in  1841,  189;  and  in  1861,  it  had  advanced  to  977,  of 
whom  517  were  males,  and  460  females. 

The  village  of  Great  Chilton  is  situated  about  2 
miles  south-east  from  Ferryhill.  The  mansion-house, 
which  was  enlarged  and  almost  entirely  rebuilt  by  the 
late  proprietor,  Christopher  Mason,  Esq.,J  stands  on  a 
fine  dry  rising  ground :  it  was  recently  the  residence  of 
William  Bacon,  Esq.,  but  is  now  unoccupied. 

Great  Chilton  was  successively  the  property  of  the 
Herons,  the  Boweses  of  Dalden,  the  Blakistons,  'and 
the  Halls  erf  Newsham.  A  moiety  of  the  manor  was 
conveyed  by  the  latter  family  to  John  JefTrayson  and 
John  Morland,  Esqrs.,  who  immediately  conveyed  to 
John,  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham.  By  him  it  was  settled 
on  his  daughter.  Dame  Mary  Gerard,  subject  to  the 
following  charges: — "To  the  Master  and  Fellows  of 
Peter  House,  Cambridge,  £58  per  annum;  to  the 
Master  and  Fellows  of  Caius  and  Gonville  College, 
£28  per  annum ;  to  the  poore  and  impotent  sicke  in  the 
hospital  on  the   Pallace-green,   in  Durham,   £70  per 

paid  by  Mr.  Hall.  It  tlms  became  connected  with,  the  important 
colliery  undertakings  of  Mr.  Edmund  Backhouse,  and  was  recently 
sold  by  him,  with  Black  Boy,  Goundou,  Wester  ton,  and  Merrington 
oolUerics,  to  Nicholas  Wood  and  Co.,  for,  it  is  said,  a  very  consider- 
able sum. 

t  From  the  name  of  the  person  (Rudd)  who  held  the  property 
during  the  formation  of  the  railway. 

X  Mr.  Mason  was  long  an  eminent  breeder  of  stock.  By  spirited 
and  judicious  purchases  itam  Mr.  Colling's  stock  in  1810,  he  obtained 
the  pure  breed  of  improyed  Durham  short-horns,  of  which,  it  would 
appear,  he  had  previously  possessed  individual  specimens.  The  price* 
which  were  offered  and  refused  for  some  of  this  breed  must  appear 
enormous  to  the  uninitiated.  For  the  cow  Marcia  (daughter  to 
Gaudy,  who  was  got  by  Favourite,)  Mr.  Mason,  in  1807,  refused  700 
guineas.  CharUs,  of  the  same  breed,  was  let  for  the  highest  sum 
which  any  bull  ever  obtained  in  England,  -viz.,  four  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  for  two  seasons. 
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annum ;  and  to  the  keeper  of  the  bishop's  library  on 
the  Pallace-green,  twenty  marks,  or  £18  Gs.  8d.  per 
annum."  The  estate  afterwards  passed  to  the  Green- 
wells  and  Dunns.  The  other  moiety  of  Great  Chilton 
passed  from  the  Blakistons,  through  the  Wildes  and 
Milbankes,  to  Christopher  Mason,  Esq.,  and  the  Rev. 
Robert  Waugh.  The  portion  of  the  latter  was  sold  by 
him  to  Sir  H.  V.  Tempest,  Bart.  The  estate  of  Great 
Chilton  is  now  held  by  John  Dawson  Lambton,  Esq. 

Little  Chilton  is  a  colliery  village  near  the  Ferry- 
hill  railway  station.  The  colliery,  the  royalty  of  which 
belongs  to  John  Evelyn  Dennison,  Esq.,  M.P.,  is  carried 
on  by  a  company  who  have  adopted  the  local  name,  under 
the  management  of  John  Robson,  Esq.,  of  Durham.  It 
has  been  in  working  order  about  ten  years ;  the  five- 
quarter  seam  being  at  the  depth  of  40  fathoms,  and  the 
main  coal,  4  feet  in  thickness,  12  fathoms  lower.  The 
coals  are  transmitted  for  shipment  at  the  West  Hartle- 
pool Docks  by  the  West  Hartlepool  Harbour  and 
Railway  Company.* 

*  "The  southern  borders  of  Little  Chiltoa  estate,"  says  Sur- 
tees,  "  (with  the  Cleves-laws  and  Cleves-cross)  consists  of  a  line  of 
bold  swelling  hills  and  knowls,  their  sloping  base  giving  pasturage, 
and  their  summits  covered  with  heath  and  fern.  A  small  rugged 
ravine  opens  through  the  breast  of  the  hills,  with  its  little  clear 
streams,  winding  towards  the  marsh  under  beetling  crags  of  grey 
limestone.  Higher  up,  the  pass  extends  into  a  smaU  smooth  strath, 
and  just  at  its  head  stands  the  lonely  house  of  Little  Chilton,  an  old 
gavel-ended  mullioned  hall  of  the  second  or  third  class.    Just  behind 


"The  Ferryhill  and  Little  Chilton  Colliery  Me- 
chanics' Institute"  was  established  at  the  latter  place 
in  1850.  The  number  of  members  soon  amounted 
to  70;  but  there  are  at  present  only  30.  There  are 
from  700  to  800  well-assorted  volumes  in  the  library, 
which  have  been  accumulated  at  a  cost  of  upwards  of 
£100.  Each  member  pays  a  subscription  of  one  penny 
a  week,  and  ladies  are  admitted  at  one  shilling  per 
quarter.  Private  subscriptions  are  given  by  the  owners 
of  the  colliery,  William  Bacon,  Esq.,  of  Chilton  Hall, 
and  the  Rev.  David  Bruce,  of  Ferryhill.  A  soiree,  in 
aid  of  the  funds,  was  held  at  Christmas,  1852,  in  the 
National  School  Room ;  in  which,  as  well  as  in  the 
library  room  at  Little  Chilton,  lectures  are  occasionally 
delivered. 

Little  Cliilton  anciently  gave  name  to  a  knightly 
family,  and  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  De  la  Poles. 
It  passed  from  the  Emersons  to  Edward  Cropley,  Esq., 
in  1619,  and  afterwards  to  the  Micklethwaites.  It  now 
belongs  to  John  Evelyn  Dennison,  of  Assington,  Not- 
tinghamshire, Esq.,  M.P.,  and  Edward  Wilkinson,  Esq. 

one  of  the  swelling  sand  hills  is  a  small  isolated  marsh,  coTered 
in  summer  with  cotton-grass  and  marsh-cinquefoil.  The  whole 
scene,  without  a  tree  or  a  shrub  taller  than  the  lady-fern,  is  a  High- 
land hill  and  glen  in  miniature.  But  whilst  I  write,  an  ugly  line  of 
demarcation  is  crossing  the  brow  and  the  glen,  in  regular  despite  to 
every  natural  line,  and  the  plough  is  on  the  green  hill."  The  rush 
of  the  railway  train  now  resounds  through  this  once  lonely  valley, 
and  its  hiU  sides  echo  with  the  voice  of  industry,  progress,  and 
civilization.. 
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In  the  preceding  pages,  descriptive  of  the  city  of 
Durham,  and  the  parishes  and  places  which,  with  it, 
constitute  Durham  Ward,  it  will  haye  been  perceived 
that  many  important  subjects,  connected  with  the  eccle- 

*  In  addition  to  the  many  illustrious  and  remarkable  characters, 
noticed  in  the  preceding  pages,  who  have  been  either  natives  of  the 
city  of  Durham,  or  have  connected  their  names  with  its  history  by 
residence,  the  foUowing  may  be  mentioned  i — 

JoHir  Hall,  of  Grey's  Inn,  Esq.,  eldest  son  of  Michael  HaU,  of 
Consett,  Esq.,  an.d  of  Elizabeth  Gyll,  was  a  gentleman  of  considerable 
talent,  and  the  friend  of  Robert  Hegge  (see  p.  194),  and  of  Davics  of 
Kidwelly,  editor  of  **  The  Bites  and  Monuments."'  Anthony  a  Wood 
commemorates  him  as  follows : — "  He  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Dur- 
ham, of  gentile  parents,  in  Aug.  1627,  and  being  fitted  for  the  univer- 
sity, was  hindred  from  going  to  it  by  the  eruption  of  the  civil  war. 
Whereupon  giving  himself  solely  up  to  studies  at  home,  especially  in 
the  library  at  Durham,  improved  himself  to  a  miracle.  After  Oxon 
was  reduced  by  the  Parliament  forces  in  the  year  1646,  at  which  time 
the  wars  were  ceased,  he  was  sent  to  St.  John's  Coll.  in  Cambridge, 


siastical  and  civil  polity  of  the  county,  have  necessarily 
been  brought  under  review ;  and  though  rich  in  asso- 
ciations with  the  names  of  those  who  have  been  eminent 
in  the  various  paths  of  art,  literature,  and  science,*  yet 

where  he  had  not  been  many  months,  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Job, 
Pawson,  Fellow,  e'er  came  out  the  first  issue  of  his  prodigious  wit, 
entit.  '  HorsB  vacivse,  or  Essays,  with  some  occasional  Considerations,' 
Lond.  1646,  with  his  picture  before  them,  aged  19.  The  sudden 
breaking  forth  of  which,  amazed  not  only  the  university,  as  I  am 
instructed  by  one  of  his  feUow  collegiates,  but  the  more  serious  part 
of  men  in  the  three  nations  where  they  were  spread.  The  same  y erir, 
about  New-year's  time,  came  out  his  *  Poems,'  and  with  them  *  The 
second  Book  of  divine  Poems,'  both  which  books  were  much  admired. 
After  he  had  continued  more  than  a  year  at  Cambridge,  in  the  condi* 
tion  of  a  Commoner  and  a  Gent.  Com.,  he  was  translated  to  Grev's 
Inn,  where  he  added  to  the  structure  of  a  most  admirable  romance, 
cntit.  *  Lucenia,'  which  he  had  brgun  in  Cambridge,  but  by  lending 
it  forth  to  a  friend  it  was  smother 'd.  In  1648,  his  mind  being  suffi- 
ciently known  to  cncline  towards  a  Commonwealth,  he  sided  with  tiie 
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it  is  to  modem  enterprise  and  industry,  that  the  in- 
creasing population  of  this  portion  of  the  county  owe 
the  great  improvement  which  is  perceptible  in  their 
social  and  moral  condition.  It  remains  to  Botice  a  few 
subjects,  which  have  either  not  been  already  treated 
upon,  or  in  which  modifications  have  been  made  since 
the  ])revious  sheets  referred  to  were  sent  to  press. 

Durham  University. — The  additional  number  of 
students  attending  for  matriculation  at  this  University 


Independents,  and  wrote,  •  A.  Satyr  against  Presbytery,'  and  in  1649 
he  published  *An  humble  Motion  to  the  Parliament  of  England 
concerning  the  Advancement  of  Learning  and  Reformation  of  the 
Universities/  In  which  taking  occasion  to  court  the  then  rulers,  got 
him  a  present  sum  of  money,  and  a  pension  of  £100  per  an.  from  the 
council."  In  1660,  he  was  ordered  by  the  council  of  state  to  attend 
General  Cromwell  into  Scotland,  "to  make  such  observations  on 
affairs  there,  as  might  conduce  to  the  settling  of  the  interests  of  the 
Commonwealth."  In  1661,  he  published  various  political  works,  for 
some"  of  which  he  was  well  rewarded  from  the  exchequer.  He  also 
translated  Dionys.  Longinus'  **  Height  of  Eloquence,"  and  "  Hiero- 
cles  upon  the  Golden  Verses  of  Pythagorus,  teaching  a  virtuous  and 
worthy  Life;"  also  Majerus'  «*Lusas  Serius,"  1664,  «« half  of  which 
almost  was  done  in  one  afternoon,  over  a  glass  of  wine  in  a  tavern. — 
At  length  being  overtaken  with  a  disease,  which  he  could  not  tho- 
roughly shake  off,  he  left  London  in  Jul.  1666,  and  retiring  to  Dur- 
ham, died  there  on  the  first  of  Aug.  1666,  having  not  fully  arrived  to 
the  29th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  there,  near  to  the  grave  of 
his  father,  who  died  about  a  year  before,  just  after  his  son's  arrival 
there.  To  conclude.  *had  not  his  debauches  and  intemperance 
diverted  him  from  the  more  serious  studies,  he  had  made  an  extraor- 
dinary person ;  for  no  man  had  ever  done  so  great  things  at  his  age.' 
S«  was  the  opinion  of  the  great  philosopher  of  Malmsbury."  Other 
members  of  the  Hall  family  were  of  a  literary  turn.  John  HaU,  Esq., 
who  died  in  1624,  compiled  a  Catalogue  of  the  Bishops  of  Durham 
and  Lindisfame,  which  is  now  in  the  dean  and  chapter's  library. 

Mb.  Robert  Hareison.— This  gentleman,  in  consequence  of  his 
profound  knowledge  in  mathematics,  was  appointed,  January  14, 
1767,  master  of  the  Trinity-house  school  in  Newcastle,  where  he  also 
took  private  pupils  ;  of  whom,  among  others  of  great  respectability, 
were  the  late  Earl  of  Eldon  and  his  brother,  Lord  Stowell.  Having 
resigned  his  situation  at  Newcastle,  he  retired  to  Durham,  where 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  quiet  competence .  For  many  years, 
he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  that  celebrated  antiquary,  George  Allan, 
of  Black  well,  Esq.,  at  whose  residence  he  frequently  met  with  Mr, 
Cade,  Dr.  Carr,  and  other  congenial  spirits.  During  his  last  visit  to 
Grange,  in  June,  1802,  a  gentleman  who  had  seen  much  of  the  world, 
and  who  had  been  introduced  to  Harrison,  said,  on  getting  into  the 
carriage,  "  Mr.  Allan,  when  I  was  first  introduced,  I  thought  you 
possessed  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  pieces  of  library  furniture  I 
could  have  imagined,  either  of  ancient  or  modem  times  ;  but,  since 
dinner,  I  find  in  Mr.  Harrison,  if  it  were  permanent,  you  would 
possess  an  ample  library,  if  you  had  not  a  single  book  in  the  house.'* 

Mr.  Harrison's  dress  at  dinner  is  described  as  neat,  a  dark  blue 
coat  witixout  a  collar,  but  not  exacily  a  century  old  in  fashion.  When 
he  walked  out,  he  wore  a  triangular  hat,  and  carried  a  cane  with  a 
large  amber  head  to  it.  He  wore  his  beard  in  fashion  exactly  similar 
to  that  portrayed  by  Carlo  Dolci  in  his  famous  Ecce  Homo  at  Bur- 
leigh, and  it  was  erroneously  said  that  he  let  his  beard  grow  out  of 


rendered  necessary  more  extended  accommodation. 
Besides  University  College  and  Bishop  Hatfield's  Hall, 
there  are  now  Bishop  Cosin's  Hall  (see  page  324)  and 
Neville  Hall.  Bishop  Cosin's  Hall  was  opened  in 
October,  1851.  The  arrangements  in  this  hall  are  the 
same  as  in  Bishop  Hatfield's,  and  its  members  are 
eligible  to  fellowships  and  scholarships.  JExpenses— 
Caution  money  (whieh  is  returned  to  the  student  when 
he  leaves  the  University,  if  his  debts  to  the  college 
have  been  discharged),  £15;  rent  of  college  rooms, 

respect  to  the  memory  of  the  Sayiour ;  but  the  real  fact,  says  Mr. 
Allan,  was  this : — **  He  had  been  accustomed  to  shaye  himself^  and 
that  operation  he  performed  after  haying  lathered  hiB  &ce,  aa  he 
walked  up  and  down  hia  book  room,  wi^  a  book  in  one  hand,  and  a 
razor  in  the  other,  seldom  looking  at  a  glass.  About  the  age  of  78, 
his  hand  began  to  shake,  and  he  employed  a  barber.  This  fellow 
often  mterrupted  him  when  busy  with  his  books,  and  often  far  two 
or  three  days  together  did  not  attend  at  all.  I  was  with  him  one 
morning  when  he  was  anxious  to  walk  with  me  to  Bp.  Cosin's  Ubrary 
in  Durham;  and  his  patience  in  waiting  for  the  toosor  being  ex- 
hausted, he  said  suddenly,  *  Let  us  walk,  and  my  beard  may  grow 
on/  He  permitted  his  beard  to  grow  after  that  time,  and  often 
exulted  in  the  comfort  he  said  he  had  experienced  in  hsTing 
dismissed  the  shayer.  "  He  constantly  wore  a  close  coif  of  black  silk 
on  his  head,  such  as  the  Serjeants  formerly  wore ;  and  his  profile 
strongly  resembled  that  of  Oliyer  Cromwell.  He  was  generally 
known,  in  Durham  and  Newcastle,  by  the  denomination  of  PhUosopker 
Harrison,  which  he  probably  deriyed  firom  his  haying,  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Isaac  Thompson,  giyen  lectures  on  Natural  and  Experi- 
mental Philosophy.  Though  generally  esteemed  by  the  yulgar  as  a 
magician  and  an  atheist,  he  was  a  sound  Christian ;  and  the  day 
before  his  death,  he  corrected  a  yoimg  lady  who,  by  accident,  wac 
reading  the  wrong  lesson  for  the  day.  His  knowledge  was  astonishing, 
especially  as  a  linguist  and  mathematician ,  and  in  alluding  to  any 
passage,  his  memory  was  so  acute  that  he  could  direct  to  the  particulai 
edition,  and  eyen  to  the  page  of  the  work  referred  to.  He  died  at 
Durham,  in  Noyember,  1802,  in  the  88th  year  of  his  age. 

Db.  Stoxob. — In  the  list  of  those  who  haye  retired  to  the  quietude  of 
Durham,  after  a  life  spent  in  the  turmoils  of  the  world,  may  be  named 
Dr.  Stokoe,  who  had  been  a  surgeon  in  the  British  fleet  in  the  memorable 
battleofTrafalgar,  andhadafterwardsbeen  appointed  by  the  goyemment 
as  one  of  the  medical  adyisers  of  the  ex-emperor  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
during  his  captiyity  at  St.  Helena.  After  residing  some  years  in 
Durham,  Dr.  Stokoe  yisited  Harrogate  for  the  benefit  of  his  health, 
and  from  thence  repaired  to  York,  to  view  the  graye  of  his  daughter, 
who  had  died  fiye  years  preyiously.  On  returning  to  the  refreshment 
rooms  of  the  railway  station,  he  was  suddenly  attacked  by  an  epileptic 
fit,  and  died  yery  shortly  afterwards.  He  had  been  in  possession  of 
many  souyenirs  of  Napoleon,  being  presents  which  he  had  &om  time 
to  time  receiyed  from  his  illustrious  patient.  These  were  sold,  July 
12,  1853,  at  the  auction  rooms  of  Messrs.  Puttock  and  Simpson,  in 
Piccadilly,  London.  The- most  noticeable,' were — Lot  92,  a  sUth 
knife,  fork,  spoon,  and  cup,  part  of  the  emperor's  sendee,  which  sold 
for  £11,  being  intrinsically  worth  about  £3.  Lot  80,  a  diamond  pin, 
sold  for  £25,  about  the  yalue  of  the  gem.  Lot  86,  a  lock  of  the  em* 
peror's  hair,  sold  for  £5  15s.  The  sale  of  Dr.  Stokoe's  lots  was  suc- 
ceeded by  that  of  another  Napoleon  relic — ^namely,  the  military  hat 
the  emperor  wore  at  the  battle  of  Wagram :  it  sold  for  £45  Ss.,  and 
was  bought  for  the  well-known  exhibition  of  Madame  Tussaud. 
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fttmislied  (linen  excepted),  £5  6s.  to  £7  7s, ;  commons, 
or  board,  including  servants  and  all  domestic  charges 
(washing  excepted),  18s.  per  week.  Neville  Hall, 
situate  at  Newcastle,  adjoining  the  library  of  the  Lite- 
rary and  Philosophical  Society,  was  opened  by  the 
University  in  October,  1852,  (see  page  298,)  for  the 
reception  of  students  in  medicine.*  Special  leave  may 
be  given,  in  certain  cases,  by  the  warden  of  the  Uni- 
versity, for  students  in  medicine  to  reside  elsewhere. 
Other  students,  who  must  conform  to  the  regulations  of 
the  hall,  may  be  received  in  it  as  residents.  The  hall 
is  tinder  the  general  charge  of  the  principal,  the  Rev. 
"William  Greenwell,  A.M.,  Fellow  of  University  Col- 
lege, Durham.  Expenses — ^Rooms,  furnished  (except 
linen),  board,  servants,  and  all  other  domestic  charges 
(except  washing),  for  foity  weeks,  £52;  censor's  fees, 
£3. ;  examination  fee  at  end  of  first  year,  10s. ;  exami- 
nation fee  for  a  license  in  medicine,  £2;  fee  for  a 
license  in  medicine,  £3 ;  fee  for  bachelor  of  medicine, 
£6 ;  fee  for  doctor  of  medicine,  £6. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Commission. — See  pp.  143, 
254,  and  256.  A  parliamentary  paper,  obtained  on  the 
motion  of  Lord  Adolphus  Vane,  and  published  May 
14,  1853,  contains  a  return  of  all  the  sums  received  by 
the  ecclesiastical  commission,  arising  from  the  sus- 
pended  cauonries,  changed  deaneries,  and  any  other 
sources  within  •the  diocese  of  Durham.f  The  sum 
thus  received  amounted,  in  1852,  to  £12,826;  and 
the  total  of  the  sums  received  since  the  passing  of  the 
act,  in  1841,  is  £90,464.  The  various  items  of  expen- 
diture on  the  Durham  University,  in  augmentations  of 
livings,  the  construction  of  parsonage-houses,  &c., 
amounted  to  £4,251  in  1852;  and  the  total  of  such 

*  It  is  in  connection  with  the  Newcastle  upon  Tyne  School  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  in  consequence  of  an  arrangement  entered 
into  by  the  two  institutions  to  provide  for  the  education  of  such 
medical  students  as  wish  to  matriculate  at  Durham  Uniyersity.  The 
Newcastle  Medical  School  is,  in  other  respects,  an  independent 
institution,  and  receives  students  in  the  same  way  as  any  other  medi- 
cal school. 

t  Dr.  Oolb. — ^By  the  death  of  the  Rev.  John  SavUe  Ogle,  D.D., 
on  the  1st  of  April,  1853,  the  twelfllL  stall  in  the  cathedral,  which  he 
had  held  for  nearly  33  years,  became  suspended,  and  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners.  Dr.  Ogle  was  bom  on  the 
24th  of  August,  1767,  and  was  consequently,  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
85  years  of  age.  He  was  the  secoitd  son  of  the  Very  Rev.  Newton 
Ogle,  D.D.,  of  Kirkley  Hall,  Northumberland,  Dean  of  Winchester, 
by  Susanna,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Right  Rev.  John  Thomas,  D.D., 
Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester.  Dr.  Ogle's  youngest  sister  was  the  wife 
of  the  Right  Hon.  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan.  Mr.  Ogle  became  a 
member  of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  and  graduated  A.B.  in  1788,  and 
A.M.  in  1791.  In  1797,  he  was  collated  by  Bishop  North  to  the 
rectory  of  Great  Knoyle  m  Wiltshire,  in  the  patronage  of  the  nee  of 
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expenditure  since  1841  is  £85,280.  Of  580  new 
churches,  proposed  by  the  commissioners  to  be  built  in 
England  and  Wales,  26  are  apportioned  to  the  diocese 
of  Durham. 

In  a  parliamentary  paper,  issued  in  August,  185S, 
giving  a  statement  of  the  funds  in  the  hands  of  the 
ecclesiastical  commissioners,  the  *' Bishopwearmouth 
Fund,"  amongst  others  for  church  endowment,  &c.,  is 
put  down  at  £2,025  4s,;  and  the  "Maltby  Fund,'* 
balance  of  grants  made,  but  not  yet  called  for,  £7,700, 
to  be  applied  in  payment  of  graces  towards  erecting 
parsonage-houses  in  the  diocese  of  Durham. 

At  about  the  same  date  as  the  above,  the  cathedral 
commission  issued  a  circular,  addressed  "  to  the  reve- 
rend the  precentors,  and  to  the  organists  of  the  cathe- 
dral and  collegiate  churches  of  England  and  Wales,** 
requiring  their  opinion  as  to  the  desirability  of  improv- 
ing the  music  of  their  respective  choirs,  and  whether  it 
would  be  advisable  and  practicable  to  procure  the* 
gratuitous  services  of  laymen  as  lay  clerks  or  vicars- 
choral,  in  addition  to  the  present  bodies  of  singing  men 
and  choristers. 

Court  of  Chancbky. — See  page  366.  Christopher 
Temple,  Esq.,  having  b^en, appointed  chancellor  of  her 
majesty's  county  palatine  of  Durham  and  Sadberge, 
vice  K.  T.  Kindersley,  Esq.,  held  his  first  sitting  on 
Tuesday,  the  26th  of  October,  1852.J  He  then  an- 
nounced an  intention,  which  was  carried  out  on  the- 
15th  of  June,  1853,  to  make  an  order  for  the  reception 
of  the  claims  in  this  coiurt  similar  to  those  now  made  by 
the  High  Court  of  Chancery ;  that  is,  without  putting 
the  party  to  the  expense  of  filing  a  bill.  The  orders 
and  rules  now  made,  it  is  anticipated,  will  confer  much 

Winchester.  He  married,  on  the  14th  of  October,  1794,  Catherine 
Hannah,  daughter  of  Edward  Sneyd,  Esq.,  of  Dublin,  by  whom  he 
had  issue  eight  sons  and  two  daughters.  His  elder  brother,  Natha- 
niel Ogle,  Esq.,  dying  unmarried  in  May,  1813,  he  succeeded  to  the 
family  estates,  consisting  of  Kirkley  Hall,*with  the  barony  of  Ogle 
adjoining.  It  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  circumstance,  in  connectiozb 
with  the  right  of  inheritance  in  this  feunily,  that  the  entailed  portico 
of  the  estates  should  have  descended,  for  the  last  three  times,  to 
yoimger  sons  of  the  family,  the  eldest  haying,  in  each  case,  died 
without  issue.  TMs  was  the  case  with  the^father  of  Dr.  Ogle,  who 
was  prebendary  of  the  seventh  staU  in  Durham  cathedral,  ai^d  died 
in  1804 ;  and  the  Bev.  Edward  Ohaloner  Ogle,  yicar  of  Bedlington, 
Northumberland,  who  succeeds  the  subject  of  this  notice,  ia  his  third 
son.  Savile  Craven  Henry  Ogle,  Esq.,  his  eighth  son,  was  sometime 
H.P.  for  South  Northumberland.  The  wife  of  Dr.  Ogle  died  only  a 
fortnight  before  him,  on  the  18th  March,  1853,  aged  83. 

f  The  office  of  chanceUor  of  the  palatinate  is  one  of  honour,  and 
not  of  profit,  and  has  been  fiUed  by  the  late  Lord  Eldon,  Sir  Samuel 
BomiUy,  Sir  Charles  Wetherell,  Bobert  Hopper  Williamson,  ^q.» 
and  other  emineat  members  of  the  bar. 
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benefit  on  tlie  iuhabitaiKts  of  tlie  county^  by  affording  a 
cheap  and  easy  mode  of  proceeding  widi  regard  to 
wSUb,  legacies^  &c. ;  and  the  benefits  of  the  measore  are 
expected  shortly  to  be  extended  to  the  other  northern 
countiea. 

Writ  of  Fobe. — ^At  page  867  a  descriptiain  is  giyen 
of  this  summary  legal  process,  which  was,  as  has  been 
observed,  a  powerfol  instrument  of  oppnrssion  in  the 
hands  of  a  malignant  creditor ;  whilst  it  afforded  equal 
facility  in  enabling  a  dishonest  debtor  to  give  a  fraudu- 
lent preference  to  his  friends,  or  otherwise  defraud  his 
Ima  Jide  creditors  under  the  sanction  of  law.  This 
process,  peculiar  to  the  county,  was,  no  doubt,  some- 
times really  seryioeable,  particularly  in  attaching  the 
ships  of  aliens  and  foreigners  for  debts  contracted  in 
the  country,  and  who  could  not  be  reached  in  any  other 
way  by  the  laws  of  England.  It  was  usefid,  too,  in 
attaching  the  ships  of  native  subjects  resident  out  of  the 
county,  and  in  preventing  goods  from  being  made  away 
with  by  fraudulent  debtors ;  in  the  great  majority  of 
instances,  however,  the  writ  of  pone  per  vadios  was  a 
mere  hackneyed  instrument  of  oppression  and  extortion. 
"  The  Common  Law  Procedure  Act,"  by  its  828th 
section,  authorized  the  queen,  by  an  order  in  council, 
to  direct  its  provisions  to  be  applied  to  writs  of  this 
description.  Still,  it  was  argued  that  as  the  act  mentioned 
only  '^  all  actions  heretofore  commenced  in  any  amrt 
of  law 9^*  it  did  not  apply  to  writs  of  pone^  since  these 
were  issued  out  of  the  Chancery  of  the  Palatinate,  which 
IS  a  court  of  equity.  At  length,  a  decision  of  Mr. 
Justice  Cresswell  and  Mr.  Earon  Martin,  on  June  8, 
1853,  virtually  abolished  the  process  in  question.* 

Durham  Gramhak  School. — See  page  326.  The 
Hev.  Edward  Elder,  A.M.,  who  had  filled  the  office  of 
head  master  of  this  school  for  thirteen  years,  having,  in 
May,  1853,  been  elected  by  the  governors  of  the 
Charter  House,  London,  to  succeed  the  Dean  of 
Peterborough  in  the  head  mastership  of  the  school  of 
that  institution,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was, 
on  the  14th  June  following,  conferred  upon  him  by 

*  Hub  process  was  not  considered  as  a  strictly  legal  proceedhig, 
and  -was  not  used  in  any  other  part  of  England  than  this  county 
palatine ;  and  therefore  the  sherifE^  in  default  of  the  debtor's  appear- 
ance to  the  process,  always,  before  he  assigned  &e  goods  to  the 
creditor,  required  from  him  a  bond  of  indemnity. 

t  Mr.  JohnBichard  King,  aon  of  the  Rev.  W.  C.  King,  and  for- 
merly a  pupil  in  this  school,  was  elected  to  tiie  first  qpen  achoisnh^ 
in  Balliol  CoUege,  Oxford,  in  NoKrember,  18^8. 


diploma,  at  a  conyocation  of  the  Uniyeimly  of  Dur- 
ham ;  and  the  Bct.  Henry  Holden,  A-IL,  of  Balliol 
College,  Oz&rd,  head  master  of  the  grammar  school  of 
Uppin^iam,  Butlandahire,  was  appointed  by  the  dean 
and  chapter  successor  to  Mr.  £lder«  The  great 
increase  of  pupils  to  this  ancient  establishment  Teq[aizmg 
further  accommodation,  the  dean  and  chapter  recently 
added  to  the  building  three  q>acious  class-rooms,  in 
communication  with  the  present  school-room,  with  ad- 
ditional dormitories  for  the  head  master's  house.  At 
the  examination  for  King's  scholarships,  November  26, 
185S,  there  were  89  candidates,  and  five  of  the  seren 
admitted  were  of  Durham  schooLf 

School  of  Design. — In  addition  to  the  Mechanics' 
Institute  and  the  Athenseum  (see  page  338),  it  was 
determined,  at  a  large  and  influential  meeting,  held 
January  23,  1853,  to  form  an  Elementary  Drawing 
School  in,  the  city,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  A  respectaUe  committee  was  appointed ;  and 
the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute 
has  since  been  extended  in  the  formation  of  a  drawing 
school.  In  November,  1853,  when  the  first  exhibition 
took  place,  the  number  of  pupils  attending  the  Central 
School  was  stated  at  60 — *^  31  in  the  morning  class,  and 
29  in  the  evening  class ;  and,  including  the  subscribing 
schools,  upwards  of  150  pupils  are  now  taught  drawing 
on  the  government  system." 

Parliamentary  Kepresentation  op  the  City. — 
See  page  360.  At  the  election,  July  7,  1852,  T.  C. 
Grainger,  Esq.,  and  William  Atherton,  Esq.,  were  the 
members  returned.  Grainger  polled  576;  Atherton, 
510;  and  Lord  Adolphus  Vane,  son  of  the  Marquis  of 
Londonderry,  506. 

Mr.  Grainger  having  shortly  afterwards  died,J  I^rd 
Adolphus  Vane  was  elected  to  the  vacant  seat  on  the 
2nd  December.  Vane  polled  646 ;  and  Henry  Fenwick, 
Esq.,  of  South  Hill,  near  Chester-le-Street,  496. 

A  committee  of  the  house  of  commons,  upon  petition, 
declared  the  election  of  Lord  Adolphus  Vane  void,  on 
the  ground  of  bribery  by  his  agents ;  and  John  Bobert 


%  The  death  of  T.  C.  Grainger,  Esq.,  a.C.,  and  M.P.  for  Ihnluai 
from  1S41,  was  sudden.  « At  the  bar,"  it  has  been obserred,  «he 
was  industriona,  hard-workmg,  and  Bucceasfiil;  as  an  enl^htened 
and  patriotic  oitiaen,  he  was  tuuTefsally  honoured ;  and  as  a  generous 
hearted  man,  he  was  greatly  beloved."  He  died  at  the  age  of  51. 
He  iras  recorder  of  the  borough  of  Hull,  in  which  office  he  was  buc- 
oeeded  Vy  ^ui^uel  Waiien,  fisq.,  Q.C.  and  FJl,S.,  author  of «« Itai 
Thousand  a  Year,"  ««The  Diary  of  a  late  Physician,"  "Now  and 
Xh0n,"lto. 
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Mowbray,  Esq.,  was  elected  cm  the  24tli  June,  1858.* 
He  polled  529 ;  and  Sir  Charles  Douglas,  Bart.,  444. 

The  reyising  barrister,  in  his  annual  northern  tour, 
receives,  during  his  sittings  in  the  city  of  Durham, 
lists  for  the  following  places  belonging  to  the  northern 
division  of  the  county,  of  which  public  notice  is  given 
(Sept.,  1868):— 

"NoriikL  Bailey,  South  Bailey,  Broom,  Cassop»  Cocken,  Coxhoe, 
Crossgate,  Elvet  Borough  and  Barony,  Framwellgate,  Eelloe,  Kim- 
bteBWUiOi,  MooEhoQae,  Htttngton,  Quaningtom  St.  Grilee,  St.  Nicho- 
las, Shadforth,  Sherbuzn,  Sherbum  House,  Shincliffe,  Sunderland 
Bridge  (nortiheni  part,  including  Butterby  and  Cioxdale),  Thomley, 
Triindon,  and  WhitweU  House. 

DuBHAM  Town  Hall. — See  page  291.  A  new  fea- 
ture has  been  added  to  the  splendid  interior  of  this 
bxdlding,  in  a  series  of  twenty-one  oaken  panels,  regis- 
tering the  names  and  dates  of  election  of  the  several 
mayors  and  town-clerks  of  the  city,  who  have  held 
office  since  the  passing  of  the  Municipal  Reform  Act, 
and  which  will,  of  course,  be  added  to  each  year.  The 
stained  glass  was  placed  in  the  large  window  on  the 
30th  of  August,  1853.  It  includes^  as  intended,  repre- 
sentations of  Bishops  Fudsey,  Filkington,  Matthew,  and 
Crewe,  and  of  the  Corpus  Christi  Procession.  The 
other  subject  represented  is  King  Edward  III.  giving 
largesses  to  the  citizens  of  Durham  for  their  loyalty. 
(See  page  198.)  The  seven  blank  shields  for  arms  still 
remain  to  be  filled  up.  The  example  thus  set  by  the 
corporation  of  Dozham,  of  the  introduction  of  historical 
atadned  glass  in  a  building  of  a  secular  character,  is 
highly  creditable,  and  may  lead  to  a  more  extensive 
use  of  this  splendid  means  of  decoration. 

Habtwell's  Chabitt. — See  page  362.  Though 
the  Commissioners  did  not,  on  their  first  visit,  examine 
into  the  state  of  this  charity^  firom  an  idea  that  it  was 
under  the  trusteeship  of  the  dean  and  chapter,  yet  in 
1837  the  matter  was  investigated.  Their  report  stales 
that  Dr.- Hartwell,  rector  of  Stanhope,  by  will,  March 
9,  1724,  devised  his  landed  estate  at  Fishbum,  then, 
rented  at  £80  per  annum,  to  the  following  charitable 
uses: — ^To  the  corporation  of  Durham,  £20,  to  be  given 
to  one.  or  to  two  of  the  tradesmen  of  that  city,  requiring 
assistance  in  setting  up  business;  £10  per  annum  to 
each  of  two  exhibitions  in  the  universities,  for  scholars 
out  of  the  schools  of  Durham  and  Newcastle ;  £5  a  year 
each  to  two  poor  widows  of  ministers  of  the  Church  of 


*  ThiB  gentleman  took  the  name  of  Mowbray  on  hit  numage  wxth 
Miss  BUzabeth  Qray  Mowbray,  only  daughter  and  helreaa  of  the  lata 
George  Isaac  Mowbray^  Esq.,  and  grand-daughter  of  the  late  Rev. 
Dr.  Gray,  Bishop  of  Bristol,  and^formerTy  rector  of  Bishopwearmouth. 
Prior  to  his  election,  Mr.  Mowbray  (preTioii8ly'A.M.  of  Cffarisfff 


England,  in  the  county  of  Durham;  £20  a  year  to  die 
gaol,  to  be  disposed  of  in  the  same  manner  as  the  cha* 
rity  of  Bishop  Wood ;  40s.  a  year  to  a  steward  of  the 
property ;  and  certain  educational  grants  to  the  parish 
of  Stanhope,  which  will  be  noticed  under  the  proper 
head.     The  dean  and  chapter,  or  any  three  of  them, 
were  appointed  trustees,  with  the  assistance,  if  need 
should  be,  of  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  Durham.     In 
1775,  an  information  was  filed  in  Chancery  by  the  lat- 
ter, setting  forth  certain  irregularities  and  omissions  m 
the  payments  by  the  dean  and  chapter ;  when  an  order 
was  made  for  the  disposal  of  the  balance  in  hand,  and 
the  future  proceeds  of  the  charity.     The  last  appoint- 
ment of  trustees  was  on  April  27  and  28,  1781,  all  of 
whom  were  dead  at  the  time  of  the  inquiry,  and  the 
charity  was  Tested  in  the  heir  of  Dr.  Newton  Ogle,  the 
last  survivor.     The  property  consisted  of  a  farm-house 
with  out-buildings,   and  about  160   acres  of  land  at 
Fishbum,  let  at  a  rent  of  £110  per  annum,  out  of 
which  £5  a  year  was  paid  to  the  receiver  of  the  dean 
and  chapter,  who  acted  as  steward.     The  payments, 
after  deducting  incidental  expenses,  were  as  follow : — 
To  two  tradesmen,  £15  each,  on  the  production  of  a 
certificate  signed  by  the  mayor  and  six  aldermen,  stat- 
ing that  they  were  of  the  E&tablished  Church,  had 
served  out  their  time  in  Durham,  and  wanted  assistance 
to  set  up  with  ;t  an  exhibition  of  £15  each  to  two  scho- 
lars at  either  of  the  universities,  brought  up  in  the 
school  at  Durham ;  an  annuity  of  £15  to  each  of  two 
poor  widows  of  ministers;  various  sums,  which  had 
averaged  £17  Ss.  per  annum,   for  the  discharge  of. 
debtors  in  Durham  gaol,  no  larger  sum  than  £5  being: 
paid  in  any  one  case;  and  £12  a  year  to  die  school- 
master at  Stanhope.     The  balance  in  hand  in  1835  was 
£149  2s.  9d. 

Pelaw  Lsazes  BniDOE. — The  want  of  a  communica- 
tion between  Elvet  and  GUesgate  has  long  been  felt  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city.  Exertions,  however,  have, 
recently  been  made  by  the  corporation  to  effect  this 
desirable  accommodation;  and  the  dean  and  chapter, 
the  Duke  of  Cleveland,  the  Earl  of  Durham,  "W. 
Standish  Standish,  Esq.,  and  others  have  promptly 
come  forward  with  subscriptions  in  aid  of  the  under- 
taking; the  Marquis  of  Londonderry  having  promised 

to  give  the  stone  requisite  for  the  erection  of  the  edifice. 

"^^^••~"~"""""~~'^"""^^"^^"~"'^~""^— '"^'^■^"""^""""■^"■^"■^"^""^•"^"^^■^^^^■^^^■^^'^^~~^>^"^^^~^~"'""— .•■■^i^ 

Ch.uxoli»  Ozfiord)  wM8djaklXBdMde$mdem^s»mDib9L.otth&TJj;^^ 
of  Durham. 

t  These  sums  were  awarded  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen^  in  July, 
1853,  to  Mr.  Maddison,  of  the  Market-place,  basket  maker,  and  to 
Mr.  Brammer,  ofTftm  Elvet^  etkmBi^  imhir. 
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DiTBHAM  Corn  Tolls. — See  p.  S61.  The  Durham 
Markets  Company  having,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  their  act  of  parliament,  passed  in  1851,  pur- 
chased the  bishop's  reversionary  interest  in  the  com 


toUs  of  the  market,  and  the  common  council  of  die 
city  having  given  up  their  interest  in  them,  all  tolls 
on  com  and  grain  sold,  or  brought  into  the  city  for 
sale,  are  altogether  abolished. 


POPULATION,  &c.,  OF  DURHAM  WARD. 

The  Population  of  each  of  the  townships  in  Durham  Ward  has  been  given  in  succession.     The  following  is  a 
more  detailed  summary  of  the  extent,  number 'of  houses,  and  population  of  the  different  townships  and  parishes  :^- 


►  878^ 


ACRES. 


'Townsliip  of  Crossgate* 454    • 

TcvniBliip  of  Framwellgatet 3467    - 

Township  of  Elvett 8800    - 

Parish  of  St.  Mary  the  Less,  So.  Baile7§  1 
Pariah  of  St  Mary  le  Bow,  No.  Bailey 
Durham  TJniTersity  (pt.  of),  extra-par.! 
Castle  Precincts.  extra-psrochiallT  .... 
Site  of  old  Gaol  and  Precincts,  extra-pr.{ 

Parish  of  St.  Nicholas**    

Parish  of  St.  GUes** 1661 

Townshipof  Broom 1029 

Parish  of  Shincliffe 1308 

Chapelry  District  of  Croxdale 2632 

Parish  of  Bishop-Middleham 5971 

Whitwell  House,  extra-parochial 640 

Parish  of  Pittington,  with  Sherbum 3855 

Township  of  Shadforth 2872 

Parochial  Chapelryof  Witton-Gilbcrt 3106 

Parochial  Chapelry  of  £sh 3026 

Parishof  Brancepeth 17011 

Township  of  Crook  and  Billy  Row 4008 

Township  of  Perryhill 2495 

TownshipofPlaw8worth,Che8ter-le-S.tt  1224 
Township  of  Moorsley,  Houghton-le-Sp.    588 

Township  of  Moorhouse,  do 272 

Township  of  Cassop,  Kelloe 1622 

Township  of  Coxhoe,  do 1055 

Township  of  Quarrington,  do 1589 
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*  Crossgate  and  Framwell^te  townships  form  the  parochial  chapelry  of  St.  Margaret.    The  Durham  Union  Workhouse,  containing  56 
persons  in  1841,  and  96  in  1851,  is  in  Crossgate  township. 

t  The  great  number  of  uninhabited  houses  in  Pramwellgate  township  in  1841  is  attributed  to  a  colliery  not  bdng  in  fiill  operation.    The 
Durham  Infirmary  is  in  this  township,  and  contained  22  persons  in  1841,  and  27  in  1851. 

%  The  Durham  County  Gaol,  containing  247  persons  in  1841,  and  245  in  1851,  is  in  the  township  of  Elvet. 

§  The  return  for  St.  Mary  the  Less  parish,  prior  to  1851,  includes  the  site  of  the  old  gaol. 

H  The  University  of  Durham  is  partly  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow,  and  partly  extra-paxochiaL 

IT  The  population  of  Castle  Precincts  in  1831  is  included  in  that  of  North  Bailey. 

**  The  returns  for  the  parishes  of  St.  Nicholas  and  St.  Giles  include  respectiyely  194  and  56  visitors  to  Durham  &ir  in  1851. 

ft  This,  and  the  townships  following,  will  be  described  under  theiz  respective  parishes. 
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iHtlillgtOtl  ^nrh  is  the  largest  of  those  into 
which  the  county  is  divided.  Its  length,  from  the 
south-eastern  extremity  at  Sockbum  and  Dinsdale  to 
the  north-western  boundary  of  the  parish  of  Stanhope, 
is  about  45  miles ;  and  its  breadth,  though  irregular, 
averages  about  15  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north- 
east and  north  by  Durham  Ward  and  the  western 
extremity  of  Chester  Ward ;  on  the  north-west  by  the 
county  of  Northumberland ;  on  the  west  by  Cumber- 
land ;  on  the  south-west  and  south  by  the  Tees,  which 
divides  it  from  Yorkshire ;  and  on  the  east  by  Stockton 
Ward.  It  is  intersected  for  a  considerable  distance 
from  west  to  east  by  the  windings  of  the  Wear,  until 
that  river  enters  Durham  Ward,  after  having  received 
the  Gaimless  at  Bishop  Auckland;  and  the  Skeme, 
which  enters  the  eastern  boundaiy  of  Darlington  Ward 
near  the  village  of  Preston,  passes  south  by  Darlington, 
and  falls  into  the  Tees  at  Croft  Bridge.  The  Ward  is 
also  intersected  in  every  direction  by  numerous  brooks 
and  rividets,  which  empty  themselves  into  the  Tees, 
the  Wear,  and  the  Skeme. 

The  eastern  and  southern  portions  of  Darlington 
Ward  are  extremely  fertile  and  well  cultivated.     The 


vale  of  the  Tees,  up  to  a  little  above  Barnard  Casde, 
is  rich  with  sylvan  beauty ;  and  the  vicinity  of  the  Wear 
is  fertilized  by  the  windings  of  that  river.  The  north* 
eastern  portion  of  the  Ward  contains  an  extensive  coal- 
field, which  has  of  late  years  been  worked  with 
considerable  spirit  and  success.  The  bleak  and  sterile 
hiUs  which  constitute  the  western  part  of  this  Ward, 
as  well  as  of  the  county,  contain  those  rich  veins  of 
lead  which  have  yielded  their  treasures  for  centuries. 
Participating  in  the  advantages  resulting  from  the 
enterprize  of  modern  times,  Darlington  Ward  is  in« 
tersected  by  various  public  railways ;  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  these  essential  adjuncts  of  mining,  agri- 
cultural, and  commercial  speculation  will  be  still 
further  extended,  as  the  requirements  of  the  various 
localities  are  developed. 

This  Ward  includes  the  ancient  boroughs  of  Darling- 
ton, Auckland,  and  Barnard  Castle ;  the  market  towns  of 
Staindrop,  Wolsingham,  and  Stanhope;  the  castles  of 
Auckland,  Baby,  Witton,  Stanhope,  and  Walworth ; 
and  the  ruins  of  Barnard  Castle.  The  Ward  is 
arranged  in  three  divisions,  including,  respectively^ 
the  following  parishes  and  chapelries: — 


Darlington  parish. 
Holy  Trinity  chapelry,  Darlington. 
St.  John's  chapelry^  do. 

Hurworth  parish. 


South-East  Division. 
Dinsdale  parish.  Aycliffe  parish. 

Sockbum  parish  (part  of).  Heighington  parish. 

Haughton-le-Skeme    parish,    with    Denton  parochial  chapelry. 
the  chapelry  of  Sadberge.  Conisdiffe  parish. 
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AncUand  St  Andrew's  parish. 
Shildon  parochial  chapehry. 
Etherley  parochial  chapehry. 
Conndon  parochial  chapehy. 
Htinwick  parochial  chapehry. 
Merrington  parish. 
Whitworth  parochial  chapehry. 


Barnard  Castle  parochial  chapehry. 
Whorleton  parochial  chapelry^ 
Winston  parish. 


Nokth-West  DmsioN. 
Auckland  St.  Helen's  parochial  dia- 

pehry. 
Escomb  parochial  chapehry. 
Hamsterley  parochial  chapehry. 
Lynesack  parochial  chapehry. 
Witton-le-Wear  parochial  chapehry. 
Wolsingham  parish. 

South-West  Division. 
Gainford  parish. 
Staindrop  parish. 
Ingleton  parochial  chapehry. 


Thomley  parochial    chapehry    (St 

Bartholomew). 
Stanhope  parish. 
Kookhope  parochial  chapehry. 
St  John  Weardale  parochial  chap. 
Heathery  Clengh  chapehry. 


Cockfield  parish. 
Middleton-in-Teesdale  parish. 


It  has  been  seen,  page  193,  that  under  the  powers  of 
the  9th  Geo.  IV.5  c.  43.,  the  parish  of  Brancepeth 
(then  including  the  chapelry  of  Crook),  the  townships 
of  Ferryhill  and  Hett,  and  the  township  of  Sunderland 
Bridge,  were  separated  from  Darlington  Ward,  and 
annexed  to  the  newly-formed  Ward  of  Durham.  At 
the  same  time,  the  parishes  of  Sockbum,  Dinsdale,  and 
Hurworth,  and  the  townships  of  Sadberge,  Coadiam- 
Munderille,  and  Morton-Palms,  which  had  previously 
been  parts  of  Stockton  Ward,  were  transferred  to  this. 
In  the  arrangement  of  divisions,  the  parish  of  Mer- 


rington, the  chapelry  of  Whitworth,  and  the  townships 
of  Byers  Green,  Goundou  Grange,  Eldon,  Middlestone, 
Westerton,  and  Windlestone,  in  Auckland  St  Andrew's 
parish,  were  transferred  from  the  south-east  to  the  north- 
west division ;  and  the  townships  of  Summerhouse  and 
Pierccbridge,  in  Gainford  parish,  from  the  BOuthrw:est 
to  the  south-east  division. 

Darlington  Ward  forms  one  of  the  dean^es  in  the 
diocese  and  archdeaconry  of  Durham;  bat  the  VaaitB 
of  this  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  remain  as  tliey  were 
previous  to  the  passing  of  the  act,  9th  Geo.  IV. 


PARISH  OF  DAELIircfTOir. 
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PAEISH  OF  DAELINGTON. 

IHE  Parish  of  Darlington  is  irregular  in  shape,  and  is  bounded  on  the  west  bythe^^Tees  and  the  parish  of  Conis- 
cliffe,  on  the  north-west  by  the  parish  of  Heighington,  on  the  nortihi  and  east  by  the  parish  of  Haughiaon-le- 
Skeme,  and  on  the  south-east  and  souJth  by  the  parish  of  Hurworth.  It  is  divided  into  four  townships : 
Darlington,  Blackwell,  Archdeacon  Newton,  and  Cockerton;  the  two  latter  now  formed  into  the  parochial 
chapelry  district  of  Trinity.  The  new  chapelry  of  St  John  the  Evangelist  includes  the  district  east  of  the 
Skeme.    The  area  of  the  entire  parish  includes  7,856  statute  acres. 


TOWNSHIP  OF  DARLINGTON. 

This  township  is  subdivided  into  the  constabularies  of 
Darlington*  Borough,  Bondgate,t  Priestgate  or  Pre- 
bend Row,J  and  Oxenhall  or  Oxen-le-Field,§  compris- 
ing together  3,669  acres.  In  1821,  the  township 
contained  4,670  inhabitants ;  in  1811,  5,059;  in  1821, 
5,730;  in  1831,  8,574;  in  1841,  11,033;  and  in  1861, 
11,582,  of  whom  5,336  were  males  and  6,246  females. 
There  were,  at  the  latter  date,  1,976  inhabited  houses, 
128  uninhabited,  and  10  building. 

mSTOBICAL  ANNALS. 

Thoxtoh  some  have  conjectured  that  the  wandering 
monks,  with  the  incurruptible  body  of  St.  Cuthbert, 
rested  on  their  way  from  Westmoreland  to  Cleve- 
land, amongst  the  hidden  pastures  on  the  verge  of 
the  Deme,  the  first  direct  mention  of  the  name  of  this 
place  occurs  in  Simeon,  who,  in  reciting  the  events 
immediately  subsequent  to  the  establishment  of  the 
episcopal  see  at  Durham,  says,  ^'Styr,  the  son  of 
Ulphus,  obtained  license  of  king  Etheldred  [the  Un- 
ready] that  he  might  give  Deamingtun,  with  its 
dependencies,  to  St  Cuthbert;  and  the  donation  was 
solemnized  at  York  before  the  Archbishop  Wulstan, 
Bishop  Aldhune,  and  the  other  nobles  who  attended 
the  king,  with  a  heavy  curse  on  all  who  should  violate 
the  patrimony  of  the  saint."  The  dependencies  named 
were  lands  in  ConiscliflTe,  Cockerton,  Haughton,  Nor- 


«  The  etymology  of  this  word  (which  has  also  been  spelt  Deming- 
tun,  Derlyngton,  Dameton,  and  Damaton)  has  excited  its  full  share 
of  ingenuity,  including  Hutchinson's  Dear  or  DeorUng^  signifying 
delectus,  and  ttm  or  ton,  a  viUa,  signifying  the  chosen  town.  Sur- 
tees's  conjecture  that  the  Skeme  was  once  called  the  Dare,  "  and 
Dare^in^e^tun  would  yery  weU  represent  the  actual  site  of  the  place, 
amidst  the  deep  rich  inges  or  meadows  of  the  Skeme ;"  the  same 
derivation,  substituting  the  Cockenbeck  for  the  Skeme ;  the  word 
dare  signiJ^ring  water  generally,  produciiig  ike  town  on  the  toaiwy 
meadom  ;  the  wosd  /tn^  meaning  diminutiye,  or  ihB  tovm  <m  the  small 
stream  ;  the  word  vug  signifying  son,  ths  town  of  D6om*s  wn;  and  the 


manby,  and  Seaton ;  and  it  is  from  this  grant  that  the 
bishop's  manor  here  appears  to  hare  arisen. 

In  1082,  Bishop  William  de  Carilepho  removed  the 
secular  clergy  from  the  church  at  Durham ;  and  a  part 
of  them  were  provided  with  an  asylum  at  Darlington. 

About  the  year  1164,  Bishop  Fudsey  built  a  manor- 
house  or  hall  on  the  banks  of  the  Skerne  at  Darlington. 
That  he  occasionally  resided  here  appears  from  the 
regulations  mentioned  in  Boldon  Book. 

By  that  record  it  appears  that  there  were  in  Derhng- 
ton  forty-eight  oxgangs,  which  the  tenants  in  villenage 
held  as  well  under  the  old  as  the  new  bailiwick  (from 
whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  Bishop  Hugh  had  made 
some  alteration  in  the  constitution  of  the  place),  and 
paid  for  each  oxgang  Ss.  Their  service  consisted  of 
mowing  the  bishop's  meadows,  winning  and  leading 
the  hay,  for  which  work  they  received  a  corrody; 
enclosing  the  limits  of  the  court,  working  at  the  null, 
bringing  a  woodlade  for  every  oxgang,  carrying  the 
bishop's  baggage  when  he  travelled,  and  also  carrying 
yearly  three  loads  of  wine,  herrings,  and  salt.  There 
were  twelve  tenants  who  each  held  an  oxgang  of  land, 
and  paid  rent  as  the  villains,  but  did  not  perform  the 
like  services.  Osbert  Bate  held  two  oxgangs,  paid 
22d.,  and  s^ved  on  embassies.  The  sons  of  Wybeart 
held  two  oxgangs,  for  which  GUbert  used  to  pay  Ss. ; 
they  paid  the  same,  with  an  addition  of  10s.,  and 
served  on  embassies.      Odo  held  a  toft  and  sowed  S8 

word  ing  being  a  termination  used  by  the  Saxons  to  shew  that  certain 
places  had  been  ancient  *<  marks,"  or  the  town  marking  or  bounding 
the  Dare,  or  belonging  to  the  Deorlings.  The  list  is  not  exhausted ; 
but,  quantum  m^. 

t  The  habitation  or  road  of  those  not  possessed  of  the  fianehise,  or 
not^Mmen. 

X  The  possessions  of  the  pcebendary  of  Daa^hngton,  in  the  eoUegi&t 
church. 

}  Supposed  from  ex^  or  ax^  plural  of  water ;  the  low  place  of  waten^ 
or  the  field  of  waters. 
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acres  of  tillage,  and  paid  lOe.  only,  withont  senrices ; 
and  in  another  place  S6|  acres,  for  wbich  he  paid  lOe. 
tQl  Robert^  son  of  William  de  Mowbray,  who  was  his 
ward,  attained  to  age.  Gralfrid  Joie,  20  acres,  40d.  and 
served  on  embassies.  Lambert  held  six  acres  for  ISd. 
rent.  The  smith  held  eight  acres  at  the  will  of  the 
bishop,  on  condition  of  providing  the  iron-work  of  the 
ploughs  of  Little  Halcton,  and  the  small  iron-work 
necessary  about  the  court  of  Derlyngton.  Four  cot-  j 
lagers  paid  4s.  for  their  tofts,  and  helped  in  making 
muttians  (ricks)  of  hay,  and  carried  fruit  and  worked  at 
the  mill.  The  punder  had  nine  acres  and  the  thraves 
(twenty-five  sheaves),  like  other  punders,  and  rendered 
fivescore  hens  and  500 'eggs.  The  borough  rendered 
£5.  The  dyers  paid  haJf  a  mark ;  and  the  nuUs  of 
Derlyngton,  Halghton,  and  Ketton,  paid  SO  marks. 

In  1197,  the  temporalities  of  the  see,  during  a 
vacancy,  being  in  the  king's  hands,  the  borough  of 
Darlington  paid  £8,  and  the  bondmen  69s.  8d. 

In  1291,  Edward  I.  issued  from  Darlington  his  sum- 
mons to  fifty-seven  of  the  chief  military  tenants  in  the 
north  to  repair  to  the  wars  of  Scotland ;  and  in  1S02,  he 
here  dated  an  address  to  the  pope,  appointing  ambas- 
sadors and  proctors  to  treat  with  him. 

In  1311,  Bishop  Kellowe  ordered  that  notice  be 
given  in  Darlington  Church  on  Sundays  and  holy  days 
that  no  person  should  be  molested  in  coming  to  the 
market  and  fairs,  which  were  of  great  usefulness. 

In  1SS7,  when  the  Scots  had  penetrated  to  Stanhope 
Park,  '^Archibald  Duglas  toke  great  Frayes  in  the 
Bishopriche  of  Duresme,  and  encountered  with  a  band 
of  Englisch  Men  at  Darlington,  and  killed  many  of 
them."  In  1336  and  1338,  Edward  III.  dated  letters- 
patent  from  Darlington. 

By  Hatfield's  Survey,  the  free  tenants  were  thirty- 
nine  in  number,  and  held  fifty-seven  parcels  of  land 
and  messuages,  by  divers  rents,  payable  at  the  four 
nstud  terms.  Fourteen  tenants  held  ten  oxgangs  of 
the  demesne  for  SOs.  rent  per  oxgang.  The  vicar  of 
Derlyngton  held  a  plot  of  ground  worth  ISd.  per 
annum.  The  janitor  dwelt  in  a  house  within  the  en- 
closure of  the  manor,  worth  3s.  4d.  per  annum.  Ralph 
of  Esby  and  thirteen  other  bond-tenants  held  twenty- 
two  messuages  and  thirty-two  oxgangs,  paying  for  each 
oxgang  6s.  (the  services  as  those  under  Boldon  Book). 
The  tenants  jointly  held  the  common  forge,  at  4d.  rent. 
The  tenants  in  villenage  paid  ISd.  for  toll  of  ale,  and 
the  burgesses  of  Derlyngton  2s.  William  de  Hoton 
and  John  de  Tesedale  held  the  whole  fishery,  and  paid 
2d. ;  also  53s.  4d.  for  the  office  of  punder,  to  which  ap- 


pertained  nine  acres  of  land  and  meadow.  For  the  toll 
of  the  market  and  market-place,  with  the  profits  of  Der- 
lington,  Blackwell,  and  Halughton  mills,  the  suit  of  the 
tenants  of  Quessowe,  the  bake-house,  the  assize  of  bread 
and  beer,  the  profits  of  the  Borough  Court,  and  the  dye- 
house,  £90.  The  same  tenants  rendered  35  hens  at 
Christmas,  and  for  wodsUver  (liberty  of  cutting  and  ga- 
thering wt>od)  at  the  same  festival,  2s.  Twenty-seven 
tenants  held ''  Exchequer-lands.^'  All  of  them  rendered 
the  services  due  for  four  cottages,  until  it  could  be  known 
which  individual  cottages  should  be  charged  with  those 
services.  The  following  is  evidently  an  addition  to  the 
original  Survey : — "  Ingelram  Gentill  and  his  partners 
hold  the  borough  of  Derlyngton,  with  the  profits  of  the 
mills,  the  dye-house^  and  other  profits  pertaining  to  the 
Borough,  under  fourscore  and  thirteen  pounds,  63. 
rent. 

In  1503,  Margaret^  eldest  daughter  of  King  Henry 
VII.,  then  affianced  to  James  IV.,  king  of  Scotland, 
was  conveyed  in  great  splendour  through  the  counties 
of  Durham  and  Northumberland.  The  following  ac- 
count of  her  progress  through  Darlington  is  taken  firom 
Leland's  Collectanea : — 

'*The  xixth  day  of  the  said  monnetli  (July),  the  queue  departed 
firom  AUerton,  in  fiiyr  aray  and  noble  companyd,  and  Syr  James 
Straungwysch  knight,  sheryffe  for  the  said  lordBchyp»  for  the  said 
biachop,  mett  hyr  weU  accompanyd. 

'*  After  Bche  drew  to  Dameton  to  hyr  bed,  and  three  myllc  fiom 
the  said  place  cam  to  hyr  the  lord  Lomley  and  hya  son,  accompanyd 
of  many  gentylmen  and  others  ireU  apoynted,  ther  Mka  arayed  with 
their  liyeray  and  weU  monted,  to  the  nombre  of  zxiiij.  horsys. 

"  At  the  Tillage  of  Nesham  she  was  mett  by  Syr  Rawf  Bowes  and 
Syr  William  Aylton,  well  appoynted,  with  a  hjx  company  arayed  in 
their  liveraya,  to  the  nombre  of  zL  horsys,  weU  fq[»poynted  and  well 
horst." 

"  In  the  saide  place  of  Nesham  was  the  saide  qwene  receyved  with 
the  abbasse  and  religyouses,  with  the  crosse  without  the  gatt,  and 
the  bischop  of  Durham  gaffe  hyr  the  sayd  croese  for  to  kisse.  At 
two  mylle  ny  to  the  said  towne  of  Dameton,  mett  the  qwene,  Syr 
William  Boummer,  sheriff  of  the  lordship  of  Durham.  In  company 
with  hym  was  Syr  William  Ewers,  and  many  other  folks  of  honor  of 
that  centre,  in  fayr  ordre,  weU  appoynted  of  liYerays  and  horst :  to 
the  nombre  of  six  score  horsys. 

'*  By  the  said  company  was  sche  conyeyed  to  Damton.  And  at 
the  gatt  of  the  church  of  the  said  plaoe^  war  rerested  the  yicayr  and 
folka  of  the  church,  wer  doing  as  sche  had  done  on  the  dayes  before, 
sche  was  led  to  the  manaycr  of  the  said  bischop  of  Durham  for  that 
nyght. 

"The  zxth  day  of  the  said  monneth  the  queue  departed  £rom 
Damton  in  fayr  aray,  and  with  the  precedente  company  went  to  the 
town  of  Durham." 

Immediately  after  the  suppression  of  the  Pilgrimage 
of  Grace^  Sir  Balph  Saddler  passed  through  Darlington 
on  his  way  to  Scotland;  and  his  description  (dated 
Jan.  28^  1587,)  of  the  state  of  public  feeling  there  is 
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illustratiye  of  the  unsettled  state  of  the  county.  He 
says,  "  My  chance  was  to  come  into  the  towne  in  the 
evenyng,  about  vi  of  the  clocke,  or  somewhat  afore; 
and  when  I  alighted  at  my  lodgings  I  think  there  was 
not  passing  iii  or  iiii  persons  standing  about  the  inne 
doore^  assuring  your  lordshipp,  that  I  was  scant  as- 
cended up  a  payre  of  steres  into  my  chamber^  but  there 
was  about  xxx  or  xl  persons  assembled  in  the  strete  afore 
my  chamber  windows,  with  clubbs  and  batts ;  and  there 
they  cam  rooninge  out  of  all  quarters  of  the  strete, 
and  stode  together  on  a  plompe  (heap),  whisperinge 
and  roundinge  together."  Hereupon  he  summoned  Ids 
host,  and  in  some  trepidation,  enquired  the  cause  of  the 
assemblage,  saying  that  some  of  them  should  be 
"set  by  the  heles.**  The  landlord,  however,  was  a 
more  prudent  politician  than  the  statesman,  and  replied, 
''  God  defende ;  for  so  might  we  bringe  a  thousande  on 
our  toppes  within  an  hower."  He  then  went  amongst  the 
crowd,  and  by  fair  words,  and  detailing  to  them  such  pieces 
of  news  as  were  required,  succeeded  in  dispersing  them 
peaceably.  "I  assure  your  lordship,"  concludes  Sir 
Ralph,  **  the  people  be  very  iykell,  and  methinketh  in 
a  marvellous  strange  case  and  perplexite,  for  they  stare 
and  look  for  thinges,  and  fayne  wold  have  they  can- 
not teU  what." 

On  the  16th  November,  1669,  the  rebel  earls  were 
at  Darlington,  from  whence  they  issued  a  proclamation. 
'^  And  at  Damton,"  writes  Bowes  on  the  17th,  "  they 
offer  great  wage  to  such  as  will  serve  them ;  and  hath 
not  only  stayed  the  people  in  many  parts  of  Richmond- 
shire  from  assembling  to  me,  and  the  commissioners 
hither,  but  hath  in  the  bishopric  called  all  the  people 


*  Of  about  481  persons  who  joined  the  rebeUion  from  Darlington 
Ward,  99  were  executed. 

t  Mr.  SwalloweU  was  horn  at  Darlington  in  1664,  and  educated 
for  the  Protestant  church.  He  was  ordained  in  1677>  became 
reader  or  curate  at  Houghton-le-Spring,  and  was  presented  by  the 
master  and  breUiren  of  Sherburne  Hospital  to  the  vicarage  of  Kelloe ; 
but  Bishop  Barnes  refused  institution,  claiming  the  presentation  him- 
self. Whilst  at  Houghton-le-Spring,  he  went  one  day  to  visit  a 
gentleman  who  was  imprisoned  at  Durham  for  recusancy,  when  a 
dispute  took  place,  which  ended  in  Mr.  SwalloweU  embracing  the 
Boman  Catholic  fiuth.  Shortly  after,  he  declared  from  the  pulpit, 
in  Houghton  church,  that  "he  had  hitherto  been  in  an  error,  but  was 
now  convinced  that  they  had  no  true  mission  in  their  church,  and 
therefore  he  would  no  longer  officiate  there."  Of  course,  he  was 
immediately  apprehended  and  committed  to  Durham  gaol,  and,  after 
a  year's  imprisonment,  he  was  brought  to  the  bar,  and  placed  between 
Mr.  Bost  and  Mr.  Ingram,  two  Catholic  priests.  At  first,  he  was  in- 
duced, by  fear  of  the  terrible  death  which  awaited  him,  to  promise  to 
conform ;  but,  on  Mr.  Bost  looking  at  him,  and  exclaiming,  '*  Qeorge 
SwalloweU,  what  hasi  thou  doner"  he  desired  to  have  his  word 
again,  and  said  **  that  in  that  fiiith  wherein  those  two  priests  did  die, 
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in  Dameton  together^  and  this  day  they  make  their 
musters  there^  and  appoint  captains  to  such  number  of 
footmen  as  they  have  levied.  They  have  constrained^ 
by  force,  sundry  to  follow  them ;  as  the  people  of  Bi- 
shopton,  tenants  of  John  Conyers,  my  son-in-law,  beings 
ready  to  come  forward  to  serve  the  queue's  majesty 
under  him  here,  they  not  only  forced  them  to  go  with 
them,  but  compelled  the  rest  of  the  town,  armed  and  un- 
armed, to  go  to  Dameton ;  and  hourly  advertisement 
Cometh,  of  their  constraining  men  to  serve  them.  And 
the  fear  is  so  increased,  that  in  manner  no  man  dare 
travel."  On  the  retreat  of  the  insurgents,  the  Earl  of 
Sussex  marched  through  Darlington  in  pursuit.  This 
place  was  selected  as  the  scene  of  many  of  the  sanguinary 
executions  by  martial  law  which  followed.  There  were 
of  '*  prisoners  here,  two,  constables,  twenty-three,  of 
the  town  and  not  yet  taken,  sixteen."  Indeed,  here 
were  to  be  executed  **  all  the  constables  of  Dameton 
warde — ^the  townsmen  of  Dameton.'** 

On  the  26th  of  July,  1594,  the  Rev.  George  Swal- 
loweU suffered  death  at  Darlington,  for  high  treason, 
under  the  act  of  the  S7th  Eliz.,  which  attached  that 
crime  to  priests  made  by  Boman  authority  coming  into 
England,  or  remaining  here.f 

In  1597,  the  plague  raged  in  Darlington ;  the  num- 
ber of  burials  in  August  being  89,  and  in  September 
187.  It  again  prevailed  to  a  great  extent  in  1605, 
and  in  1644  and  1645,  the  town  and  its  environs  had 
a  similar  visitation;  185  having  died  within  four 
months. 

In  April,  1617,  King  James  T.  passed  through  this 
town  on  his  way  to  Scotland.     It  was  on  this  occasion 


he  would  also  die ;  and  that  the  same  faith  which  they  professed,  he 
did  also  profess."  He  was  consequently  condemned  to  he  hanged, 
drawn,  and  quartered,  at  Darlington,  his  natiye  place.  ''He  was 
drawn  in  a  cart  within  two  miles  of  the  town.  Before  he  was  turned 
off  the  ladder,  he  addressed  a  few  words  to  the  people  around  him, 
saying  he  died  for  his  haying  hecome  a  Catholic,  and  noticed  the 
awfulness  of  the  scene,  there  heing  two  great  fires  on  each  side,  the 
one  made  for  burning  his  bowels,  the  other  for  boiling  his  quarters. 
Four  of  the  established  clergy  attended  him,  and  endeayoured  to 
bring  him  over,  and  his  life  was  to  be  spared ;  but  with  no  effect. 
After  he  was  turned  off,  and  had  hung  awhile,  they  cut  the  rope  and 
let  him  fall ;  and  the  hangman  (who  was  but  a  boy)  drew  him  along 
by  the  rope  and  there  dismembered  and  bowelled  him,  and  cast  his 
bowels  into  the  fire.  At  the  taking  out  of  his  heart,  he  lifted  up  his 
left  hand  to  his  head,  which  the  hangman  laid  down  again ;  and  when 
the  heart  was  cast  into  the  fire,  the  same  hand  laid  itself  over  the 
open  body.  Then  the  hangman  cut  off  his  head,  and  held  it  up,  say- 
ing, •  Behold  the  head  of  a  traitor  !*  His  quarters,  after  they  were 
boiled  in  the  cauldron,  were  buried  in  the  baker's  dunghill."— Bost 
suffered  in  a  similar  manner  at  Durham,  and  Ingram  at  Newcastle. — 
ChahMf^s  Miuionarif  Priesti, 
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duthebefltovred  an  epidiet  on  Dsarlington  which  is  stilly 
irhether  deseiredly  or  not^  BCMnetimes  retained.  Look- 
iDf  out  of  the  window  of  an  inn  in  Tabwell  Bow^  he 
enquired  ihe  name  of  the  |daoe,  and  on  being  answered, 
^Dameton,**  he  exchdmed,  ^'Dameton! — ^Humph! — 
I  think  if  s  Dametan  T  f  Dirt**  This  same  anecdote 
ii  referred  to  the  Dnke  of  York  (afterwards  James  II.), 
-on  his  Tisit  in  1679. 

In  1639,  Mr.  Francis  Foorster,  of  Darlington,  was 
charged  widi  a  light  horse  for  the  senrice  of  Charles  I. 

In  1640,  when  the  king's  troops  retreated  before  the 
Covenanters  after  the  defeat  at  Stella  Haugh,  and 
abandoned  Newcastle  and  Durham,  the  Earl  of  Straf- 
lord  issued  an  order  from  Darlington  (dated  April  SO), 
to  cause  "  all  such  quantities  of  butter,  bread,  cheese, 
and  milk,"  as  could  be  possibly  furnished,  to  be  brought 
into  that  town  by  four  o'clock  on  the  next  day,  for  yic- 
taaUing  his  majesty's  army;  to  break  or  bury  all  the 
upper  millstones,  and  to  remore  the  goods  and  driye 
Ae  cattle  before  the  approach  of  the  Scots. 

In  April,  1644,  the  cavalry  of  G^ieral  Leslie's  army 
came  up  with  the  rear  of  that  of  tl^  Marquis  o£  New- 
castle :t  Darlington,  and  made  some  prisoners.  The 
town  was  afterwards  occucpied  by  Cromwell's  sdidiers ; 
and  in  1650,  the  king's  arms  in  the  church  were  de- 
&C6d,  at  a  cost  of  Is.     Ten  years  afterwards,  an  entry 

*  A  singular  license  to  him  from  Bishop  Cosin  is  preserved  by  R. 
H.  Allan,  Esq.  After  stating  that  fflxaw  had  been  molested  for  ftl- 
lowing  his  trade,  to  which  he  had  not  serred  a  seven  yeaza'  i^ipren- 
tlceship,  and  that  he  had  no  other  means  of  supporting  his  wife  and 
finnily,  the  document  continues : — "  We  neuerthelesse  heareing  that 
the  said  Henry  Shaw  is  of  good  name  and  fiumc  amongst  his  neigh- 
bours and  hauing  consideration  of  his  poore  estate  for  diurs  causes 
IB  moueing  as  much  as  in  ts  is  are  content  to  lycence  tollerate  and 
suffer  the  said  Henry  Shaw  to  Tse  and  exercise  the  trade  and  occu- 
pation of  a  grocer  or  merchent  or  Chapman  within  the  Towne  of 
Darlington  aforesaid  or  elsewhere  within  the  said  County  Palatine  of 
Dnresme  and  Sadberdge  not  willing  that  he  in  or  for  exercising  of  the 
Mid  trade  shall  from  henceforth  be  impeached  moUested  fined  sued  or 
mKj  way  disquieted  by  ts  or  our  successors  or  any  Justices  the  Sheriffs 
Oi  other  Bailifcs  or  officers  within  the  County  Palatine  aforesaid  for 
any  fine  forfiture  or  penaltie  which  by  reason  thereof  or  by  force  of 
the  statute  aforesaid  to  ts  or  our  Successors  shall  bee  due  or  appertaine- 
ing.  Jn  Wittnesse  whereof  wee  haue  hereunto  setour  hand  and  priuate 
eeale  Giuen  at  Durham  this  three  and  twentieth  of  September  in  the 
ziij  th  yeare  of  our  Soueraigne  Lord  Charles  2d  by  the  grace  of  God 
king  of  England  Scotland  France  and  Ireland  defend  er  of  the  faith 
fte.  Anno  Dom'  1661  and  of  our  Consecration  the  first.  lo :  Dur- 
etme"  Small  Seal  of  Cosin.  The  document  would  proTe  the 
ecdfitence  of  a  Merchants'  Company  at  Darlington. 

t  Lij)T  Jaiuultt's  Ghosx.— The  traditionary  history  of  this  trou- 
^^ifAfnA  and  dreaded  Tisitor  from  the  "spirit  world,"  is  thus  amus- 
ingly leoorded  by  Mr.  Longstaffe : — "  The  Gerrards  or  Jarratts  would 
be  left  in  a  Tery  incomplete  state  were  I  not  to  glance  at  the  un- 
earthly tread  of  Lady  Jarrattt  who  still  inhabits  the  old  Manor  House. 
It  would  be  unpardonable  to  omit  the  Teracious  oral  chronicles  of  her 


occurs  in  tke  parish  books,  '^  To  Jolm  Deniss  fivr 
y^  drawinge  y^  King's  Armes,  1/.  18f .  6d** 

In  May,  1656,  ^'  die  commissioners  for  the  connty  of 
Durham  for  securing  the  peace  of  the  Commonwealth,'' 
sat  at  Darlington,  adjudicating  on  the  property  of 
delinqu^its. 

Two  tradesmen's  tokens  were  issued  at  Darlington  is 
1666 ;  one  of  them  by  Bichard  Scaife,  grocer,  and  the 
other  by  Robert  Coarson,  weaTer.  Another  was  iwned 
in  the  following  year,  by  Henry  Shaw.* 

The  episcopal  manor-house  at  Darlington,  haTing 
become  ruinous,  was  restored  by  Bishop  Cosin  in  1668| 
and  was  made  the  residence  of  his  son-in-law,  Charki 
Gerard,  £sq.t 

It  appears  that  this  town  had  been  bound  over  to  its 
good  behaviour  in  1669 ;  for,  in  that  year,  the  pansh 
register  contains  the  following  rather  equivocal  entry  :^ 
*'  For  lousing  us  from  good  behavor,  14s.  4d." 

The  church-bells  at  Darlington,  like  those  of  othez 
places,  seem  to  have  pealed  forth  their  rejoicings  iBdi^ 
criminately  for  whatever  party  was  successfoL  In 
1628,  there  was  paid  2s.  6d.  for  ringing  on  BisHop 
Howson  coming  into  the  county,  and,  in  1632,  28.  7(L 
on  his  going  out  of  it.  In  that  year,  the  beUs  were 
rung  for  the  king ;  in  1651,  for  Worcester  defeat;  in 
1678y  for  the  Duke  of  Monmouth's  return  from  Scot- 

being  murdered  by  some  soldiery,  and  her  leaying  on  a  wall  a  ghastly 
impression  of  thumb  and  fingers  in  blood  for  erer ;  and  far  be  it  from 
me  to  attempt  to  philosophize  on  the  fact  that  no  scouring  or  wfaite- 
washing  could  ever  eradicate  it.  Tes,  there  were  crimson  spots  oil 
both  wall  and  floor.  And  though  workhouse  arrangements  have 
caused  their  destruction,  poor  Lady  Jarratt's  fate  is  stiU  remembered. 
She  has  but  one  arm,  for  the  other  was  cut  and  carried  off  bj^ 
ruthless  warriors,  that  they  might  obtain  a  valuable  ring  thereon. 
Like  the  Silkies  and  cauld  lads  of  the  north,  her  ideas  are  ccnopoeed 
of  nuschief  and  benevolence  in  equal  proportions.  Her  grand  sanc- 
tum is  a  supposed  subterranean  passage  leading  from  the  mansion  to 
the  church,  which  has  been  (credat  Judamt  AppeUa!)  sometimes 
discovered,  but  never  dared  to  be  explored  ;  yet  she  is  fond  of  peram- 
bulating in  the  midnight  chiU  and  the  golden  sunrise.  She  sits  an 
the  boundary  wall  and  terrifies  children  on  their  road  to  toil  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  stream  at  the  factory  which  she  mortaUy  hates, 
making  a  house  near  it  perfectly  untenantable.  Her  musicid  tastes 
are  not  very  refined :  she  jingles  the  panes  of  the  establishment,  azud 
rattles  the  old  pimip  handle  when  it  is  locked  with  great  assidrnty. 
These  pranks  accompany  a  very  undesirable  liking  for  maidens'  bed- 
sides, when  '  the  bedclothes  from  the  bed  pulls  she,  and  lays  than 
naked  all  to  view ;  twixt  sleep  and  wake,  she  does  them  take,  and  <m 
Hie  key-cold  floor  them  throw ;'  and  generally  are  perpetrated  belbie 
births  and  deaths  in  the  workhouse  commiuity.  On  these  occaaiani 
she  relents,  and  makes  coffee  for  the  sick,  and  in  aH  her  vaziois 
appearances  and  offices  within  doors  invariably  makes  a  .mstle-me- 
tuslle  wi&  her  stiff  qjlk  dress,  but  in  the  town  she  sinks  into  the  vay 
numerous  community  of  white  rabbits  scampering  aboat  the  markflt 
place  in  moat  gallant  style.  In  fact,  she  is  Robin  GoodfeDow  under 
snother  nsnie* 
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tand ;  in  1664^  oxr  the  prodamation  of  James  II. ;  in 
1688,  on  the  ^  thanksgiTing  day  for  Ae  young  prince ;" 
and  in  the  following  year,  for  King  William's  yictory. 

When  the  army  under  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was 
advancing  from  the  south  in  1745,  the  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  in  Darlington,  on  learning  that  the 
soldiers  were  ill  clothed  and  tmprovided  with  necessary 
comforts,  manufactured  a  great  number  of  flannel 
waistcoats  for  them,  which  were  ready  on  their  arrival. 
In  October  of  that  year,  all  the  bakers  were  ordered  to 
get  bread  ready  for  die  troops.  The  duke,  who  travel- 
led north  by  way  of  Piercebridge,  returned,  after  his 
miccessful  campaign  in  Scotland,  through  Darlington 
in  July,  1746. 

On  Apfil  18,  1770,  there  w«:e  great  rejoicings  at 
Darlington  on  account  of  Mr.  Wilkes'  enlargement 
from  prison.  The  bells  were  rung  all  day,  4S  pieces 
of  cannon  were  fired  off,  and  in  the  evening  there  were 
bonfires  aoid  illuminations. 

On  Whit-Monday,  1772,  the  *'  New  Theatre'*  was 
cpened  for  die  first  time;  Mr.  Thomas  Bates,  mar 
nager.  The  speculation,  however,  does  not  seem  to 
have  prospered,  and  there  is  yet  no  regular  distinct 
building  for  theatrical  performances,  the  inhabitants 
chiefly  deriving  their  amusements  from  the  more  rude 
and  imperfect  exhibitions  occasionally  produced  by 
kin^nmt  parties. 

The  Darlington  Voltinteers,  Sir  Ralph  Milbanke 
cokm^,  were  presented  with  eolouiv  by  the  ladies,  on 
the  Mth  of  August,  1798. 

A  moat  destructive  fire  occurred,  on  the  Snd  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1817,  by  which  the  extensive  woollen  manufac- 
tory belonging  to  Messrs.  Edward  and  Joseph  Pease, 
on  the  site  of  the  Old  Bishop's  Mill,  and  other  properly, 
Talaed  at  £80,000,  were  destroyed,  and  500  people 
flurown  out  of  work. 

On  August  9, 1822,  Robert  Peat,  aged  50,  was  exe- 
cuted at  Durham,  for  the  murder,  at  Darlington,  of  his 
kinsman,  of  the  same  name,  aged  76.  He  had  possessed 
Inmself  of  a  will  relative  to  some  property  of  which  he 
was  heir-at-law,  and  mixed  poison  in  the  food  of  both 
deceased  and  his  wife,  in  order  to  obtain  possession* 

During  die  agitation  which  prevailed  throughout  the 
nation  relative  to  the  ''Reform  Bill,"  a  meeting  was 
held  in  front  of  the  Town  HaQ,  Darlington,  May  16, 

*  Joseph  Pbasb,  Esq. — In  Grant's  "  Random  Recollections  of  the 
H<mn  of  .C«Hnoa%'^  p«bliidied  u  ISSS^  the  fbUowing  notice  occurs  : 
^*Mr.  Pmm^  tfK  QmAet  lamaSfyet  fas  Darbaia,  m  one  of  the  most 
usefaft,  llwag^  n«i  one  of  the  most  shiaing,  membsn  ia  the  house. 
In  his  iHnw^aawi  on  hie  legielatiTe  clutis?,  he  is  the  most  paietunl 


1832,  when  a  petition  to  the  honse  of  commons  was 
agreed  to,  praying  them  to  address  the  king  to  recall 
Earl  Grey  to  his  councils,  and  also  to  withhold  all 
supplies  to  government  of  the  public  money,  unless  suck 

a  reform  as  would  gratify  the  country  should  be  granted. 

On  the  9th  of  June  following,  it  was  resolved,  at  a 
meeting  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  to  express  the  satia&c- 
tion  of  the  people  of  Darlington  at  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  by  giving  a  dinner  to  the  operatives  of  the 
town.  This  was  fixed  upon  for  the  following  Tuesday; 
and  many  ladies  and  gentlemen  purchased  ticlcets^ 
which  they  distributed  gratis.  The  timber  merchants 
provided  deals  for  the  tables,  &c.,  which  were  from  SO 
to  50  yards  in  length,  and  the  draper^:  contributed  clodl 
to  cover  liie  extensive  tent,  erected  in  the  market  place. 
At  twelve  o'clock  on  the  day  appointed,  the  tradaij 
each  having  its  banner,  formed  a  procesuon  of  aboiie 
3,000  men,  and  mardied  through  the  town  with  mueic 
and  banners  bearing  appropriate  mottos.  At  three 
o'clock,  the  dinner  took  place,  the  delegates  and  comr 
mittee  oirving  for  the  people ;  and  the  wives,  siateni^ 
and  daughters  of  those  who  had  dined  in  the  tent,  ware 
regaled  with  tea  and  cakes  in  the  open  air,  in  variow 
parts  of  the  town,  by  the  kind  contributions  of  the 
ladies  of  Darlington. 

On  Ae  12th  November,  1882,  Mr.  WiUiam  Cob- 
bett  delivered  a  lecture  on  pcdicical  subjects,  in  Mr. 
Lawson's  Long  Boom,  Blackwellgate. 

By  the  Boundariea  Act,  S  and  S  Wm.  IV.,  e.  64, 
Darlington  was  constituted  the  place  of  election  for  the 
southern  division  of  the  county.  The  district  included 
in  the  revising  barrister's  enqtriry  at  Darlington,  ac- 
cording to  the  arrangement  of  1868,  contained — 


Archdeacon  Newtoit,  Barmpton,  Blsekwen,  BftiSertoa,  Great 
don,  Coatham  MTindeTiUe,  CostsawMoor,  Cockerton,  High  Gooisb 
cliilb,  Low  Conisclifl^,  Dariing:toB,  Denton,  Law  Dinadale,  €k«it 
Aycliffe,  HaTighton-le-8!<ie,  HaEng%ton-I«»Skefn«i  Heighmgton,  Hot- 
worth,  Killerby,  Mtddleton  Saint  CFeorge,  M ortota  Pyila»»  Neashaa^ 
Piercebridge,  Redworth,  Sadherge,  School  Ajdift,  Soekbum,  S«afr> 
mer  House,  Walworth,  and  Wheaaoe. 

On  the  election  of  Joseph  Pease,  Jun.,  and  John 
Bowes,  Esqrs.,  to  the  first  reformed  parliament,  in 
December,  1832,  mudi  interest  was  excited  on  aeconat 
of  the  first-named  gentleman  being  a  member  of  ^k 
Society  of  Friends.* 


and  doae  of  any  man  I  ever  saw.  He  eicen  beats  Mr.  Hume 
Front  ^e  beginning  of  the  baaineas  till  the  adjournment,  no  matter 
how  lata  the  hour,  there  he  ia»  not  indeed  in  ane  partienlar  aeat»  bat 
in  aoaie  part  or  other  of  the  honse^  all  attsntion  to  what  is  going  on. 
ItiaeUarheactsftompiinc^le.    As  to  a  pasty  ol^eet^  he  knows  not 


^ 
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Mr.  Green^  the  aeronaut^  on  the  S9th  July,  1834, 
according  to  a  promise  he  had  made  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Darlington,  in  consequence  of  the  faUure  of  an  at- 
tempt  made  a  few  days  before,  ascended  from  the  mar- 
ket place,  with  two  females,  in  the  car  of  his  balloon, 
and  landed  at  Pilmore  House,  near  Croft. 

A  fire  broke  out  on  the  ISth  of  August,  18S7,  in  the 
premises  belonging  to  Messrs.  Middleton  and  Sons, 
tanners  and  curriers ;  and  which  was  not  extinguished 
till  damage  to  the  amount  of  some  thousands  of  pounds 
had  been  sustained. 

On  January  7,  1889,  generally  known  in  the  north 
of  England  as  ''windy  Monday,"  a  great  amount  of 
damage  was  done  by  the  hurricane  at  Darlington.* 

On  the  28th  June,  1841,  an  imposing  cavalcade  of 
electors  accompanied  Mr.  Bowes,  who  had  been  elected 
M.P.  on  the  ISth,  on  his  entry  into  Darlington,  Mr. 
Pease,  the  late  member,  attempted  to  address  the  people 
from  a  platform  in  front  of  the  Sun  Inn,  but  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  crowd  of  the  opposition  party,  who  also 
prevented  Mr.  Bowes  from  being  heard.  After  the 
speaking,  the  streets  were  kept  in  a  disorderly  state  by 
the  mob ;  and  on  the  police  interfering,  they  were 
attacked,  and  compelled  to  fly  in  all  directions.  Two 
or  three  took  refuge  in  the  Town  Hall,  to  which  they 
were  pursued,  and  the  windows,  as  usual,  were  com- 
pletely destroyed.  At  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  a  rush 
was  made  at  the  entrance  door,  which  was  broken  in ; 
and  had  not  the  police  at  that  moment  effected  their 
escape  in  disguise  by  a  private  door,  they  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  massacred.     The  disappointed 

•what  it  is.  A  more  conscientlouB  or  upright  man  never  sat  in  the 
house.  His  amazingly  dose  attention  to  his  duties  in  parliament  has 
told  visibly  on  his  constitution.  He  is  much  thinner,  and  much  more 
sallow  in  his  complexion,  than  when  he  entered  the  house. — Mr. 
Pease  speaks  pretty  often,  but  it  is  chiefly  in  committees,  or  on  ques- 
tions which  do  not  call  up  the  leading  members.  His  mode  of  address 
is,  of  course,  different  from  that  of  other  members.  He  never  uses 
the  word,  *  Sir,'  in  addressing  the  Speaker,  which  all  other  members 
do  at  almost  every  fourth  or  fi.fth  sentence;  nor  does  he  call  any 
member,  according  to  the  invariable  practice  of  all  other  members 
when  addressing  the  house,  *the  honourable  member,'  but  simply 
says,  'the  member'  for  such  a  place.  In  short,  agreeably  to  the 
principles  of  the  society  to  which  he  belongs,  he  applies  no  honorary 
titles  to  any  one. — ^He  speaks  with  great  rapidity,  and  is  never  at  a 
loss  for  words  or  ideas.  His  style  is  correct,  but  plain.  In  his  man- 
ner there  is  no  action  whatever.  He  stands  stock  still.  His  voice  is 
weak,  which,  with  his  great  rapidity  of  utterance,  often  renders  him 
inaudible. — ^He  is  about  forty-five  years  of  age.  His  stature  is  of  the 
middle  size.  His  face  is  of  an  angular  form,  and  is  expressive  of  the 
mildness  and  intelligence  for  which  he  is  distinguished.  His  com- 
plexion, as  I  have  already  intimated,  is  somewhat  sallow,  and  his 
hair  of  a  Ught  brown.  He  is  not  a  man  of  brilliant  parts ;  but  his 
Judgment  is  remarkably  sound,  and  he  always  takes  the  oommon- 


mob  wreaked  their  vengeance  on  the  bar  railings,  the 
forms  and  chairs,  and  committed  every  kind  of  outrage; 
after  which  they  retired  in  parties,  breaking  the  win- 
dows of  two  private  houses  before  they  dispersed. 

A  riot  took  place  on  the  5th  of  November,  1841,  ia 
consequence  of  a  dangerous  bonfire  being  kindled  in 
the  market  place,  and  a  profusion  of  fire-works  set  off 
in  celebration  of  Gunpowder  Plot.  The  police  were 
driven  off  by  the  mob,  and  the  windows  of  the  Town 
HaU  broken.  The  latter  exploit  seems  to  be  a  &vourite 
amusement  of  the  mobs  of  Darlington. 

During  a  tremendous  thunder-storm,  which  occurred 
on  the  10th  of  August,  1842,  the  electric  fluid  set  fire 
to  the  office  of  Messrs.  Coates  and  Farmer,  printers, 
and  forced  out  the  fire-grate  in  an  adjoining  house. 
Fortunately,  no  person  was  injured,  and  the  fire  in  the 
printing-office  was  subdued  without  the  aid  of  engines. 

In  the  summer  of  1846,  a  diarrhoea  was  very  preva- 
lent in  Darlington,  and  caused  the  revival  of  an  old 
local  superstition  that  bread  made  on  a  Good  Friday  is 
an  infallible  remedy  for  many  complaints.  The  older 
the  bread  is,  the  better;  and  a  most  surprising  cure 
was  alleged  to  have  been  effected  by  some  Good  Friday 
bread  which  had  been  carefully  preserved  for  three  or 
four  years. 

On  the  11th  December  following,  a  severe  snow 
storm  commenced,  which  extended  from  Darlington  to 
Edinburgh.  It  was  accompanied  by  vivid  lightning; 
and,  during  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  the  railways  and 
roads  in  the  vicinity  of  Darlington,  as  well  as 
other  places,  were  choaked  up  by  the  drifted  snow. 

senae  yiew  of  a  subject.  He  is  not  only  a  man  of  great  intelligenoe, 
but  is  always  correct  in  the  statements  he  brings  to  bear  on  any 
question.  Taken  aU  in  aU,  he  is,  as  I  obserred  in  the  outset,  ooe  of 
the  most  useful  members  in  the  house.  If  he  is  a  fair  apecimea  of 
the  society  to  which  he  belongs,  the  coimtry  would  haye  no  reason 
for  regret  were  the  entire  six  hundred  and  fifty-eight  members  selected 
from  the  Society  of  Friends.*' 

The  decision  of  the  constituency  of  South  Durham,  in  electing  Mr. 
Pease,  was,  says  Mr.  Longstaffe,  «  sanctioned  and  approyed  by  the 
assembled  Commons  by  unanimous  yote,  when  Mr.  Pease  took  htf 
seat  as  the  first  Quaker  member  of  their  powerful  house.  The 
manner  in  which  his  duties  were  performed  constitutes  no  part  of  my 
history ;  but  the  circumstance  is  interesting  as  an  iUuatration  of  the 
onward  working  of  opinion  and  its  local  deyelopment.  His  sobse- 
quent  appearance  at  court,  the  drawing  rooms  and  lerees  of  royalty, 
and  at  the  coronation  of  her  majesty  Queen  Victoria  in  the  court 
costume  of  the  '  earlier  Priends,'  were  incidents  spedaUy  noticed  ia 
the  public  journals  of  the  time,  as  marking  a  change  of  sentiment." 

*  "  Daznton,  where' the  wind  once  blew  a  dog's  tongue  out,"  is  a 
saying  which  has  been  explained  by  that  portion  of  the  gilt  sign  of 
the  Talbot,  which  had  become  corroded  by  age  and  tihe  weather, 
being  blown  off  some  yean  ago,  on  a  tzeniendouBly  windy  market-day* 
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On  the  let  of  September,  1847,  Sir  Robert  Peel 
passed  through  Darlington,  on  his  way  to  Wynyard 
Park,  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  the  Earl  of 
Portarlington,  with  Lady  Alexandrina  Vane.  Sir 
Robert  was  receiyed  at  the  Central  Hall  by  about 
2,000  persons;  and  an  address  from  the  gentry, 
merchants,  and  inhabitants  of  the  town,  was  presented 
to  him  by  Joseph  Pease,  Esq.,  to  which  he  replied  in 
his  usual  happy  and  elegant  manner. 

On  April  18,  1848,  a  fire  broke  out  in  a  house  for- 
merly the  residence  of  the  Allans,  and  was  not  subdued 
until  damage  to  the  amount  of  £500  or  £600  had  been 
sustained. 

On  the  28th  September,  1849,  her  majesty  the 
queen,  on  her  journey  from  Scotland  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  was  presented,  by  tie  Borough  bailiff  of  Dar- 
lington, with  a  loyal  address  from  the  nobility,  magis- 
trates, clergy,  ministers,  gentry,  merchants,  and  other 
inhabitants  of  the  town.  On  the  10th  of  October,  in 
the  following  year,  her  majesty  was  again  received  at 
the  railway  station  by  a  large  assemblage  of  the  local 
magistracy,  the  principal  ladies  of  the  neighbourhood, 
and  a  concourse  of  enthusiastic  spectators. 

William  Banger,  Esq.,  superintending  inspector  of 
the  General  Board  of  Health,  on  October  24,  1849, 
and  following  days,  held  sittings  at  the  New  Justice 
Boom,  Grange-road,  to  enquire  into  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  Darlington. 

Title* — ^Without  discussing  the  titles  mentioned  in 
legendary  poetry,'  it  may  be  named  here  that  Catherine 
Sedley,  daughter  of  tihe  elegant  but  profligate  Sir 
Charles,  was,  January  2,  1685-6,  created  by  her  royal 
paramour,  James  II.,  Baroness  of  Darlington  and 
Countess  of  Dorchester  for  life  only ;  and  that  on  April 
10,  1722,  Sophia  Charlotte,  Baroness  of  Kilmanseck, 
Countess  of  Platen,  and  Countess  of  Leinster  in  Ire- 
land, was  created  Baroness  of  Brentford  and  Countess 
of  Darlington  for  life.  In  1754,  Henry  Vane,  third 
Baron  Barnard,  was  created  Viscount  Barnard  and  Earl 
of  Darlington ;  tities  still  held  by  his  successors.  (See 
Baby.) 

Frbbholds.— According  to  the  earliest  records,  the 
freeholds  in  Darlington  appear  to  have  been  minutely 
subdivided.  In  Bishop  Bury's  time,  Thomas,  son  of  Jo- 
lanus  de  Morton,  held  two  burgages  by  three  suits  of 
court  at  the  Toll-Booth,  and  eight  pounds  of  wax  to 
Darlington  church.  In  the  beginning  of  Bishop  Hat- 
field's episcopacy,  Bichard  de  Denton,  John  Bruys,  Maud 
widow  of  John  Underwode,  Hugh  de  Newton,  Peter 


son  of  Peter  Clerckson,  and  several  others,  held  mes- 
suages  and  lands.  The  Pudsays,  the  Euers  of  Witton, 
the  Surtees'sy  the  Danbys,  and  the  Nevilles,  all  held 
hereditary  parcels  in  Darlington.  In  13S8,  John,  son 
of  William  Benet,  held  a  messuage  and  four  ozgangs 
by  fealty,  SOs.,  and  three  suits  at  the  county  court. 
These  possessions,  called  Benefa  Lands,  afterwards 
passed  to  the  Walworths,  the  Eltofts,  the  Gowers,  and 
the  Knipes.  At  a  later  date,  the  Wardes,  Oswalds, 
Glovers,  Forsters,  Barneses,  Giffords,  and  Nicholsons, 
were  the  prevailing  yeomenry  at  Darlington.  In  1685, 
the  freeholders  within  Darlington  were — In  \the  Bo- 
rough,  Nathaniel  Middleton,  Gent,  at  Durham ;  Mat- 
thew Lamb,  Gent. ;  John  Baine ;  Prudence  Graystone, 
in  Yorkshire ;  William  Morley,  at  Heighington ;  Arthur 
Shepperd,  Gent. ;  William  Ward,  Gent. ;  —  Newton, 
widow;  Henry  Shaw ;  Bichard  Scaife;  Michael  Blackett, 
Gent.,  at  Newcastie  (dead)  /  John  Bichardson ;  Joshua 
Middleton  ( Quaker  J ;  —  Glover,  widow;  Cuthbert 
Bore,  at  Sldpbridge,  near  Hurworth ;  Oswald  Comyn, 
Gent,,  at  Durham  (sold)  ;  Bobert  Coarsen ;  —  Bolton, 
widow,  at  Barnard  Castie;  —  Bain,  Gent.,  at  New- 
castle ;  Edward  Fisher  f  Quaker  J  ;  —  Johnson,  widow ; 
Oswald  Fawcett ;  Margaret  Browne ;  Henry  Kendall ; 
Thomas  Johnson ;  Arthur  Prescott,  Gent. ;  Francis  Bell, 
Gent.  In  Bondffate,  Bobert  lie,  Gent.,  at  Newcastie ; 
Bichard  Forster,  of-  Hill-house,  Gent,  (sold  to  — 
Harle);  William  Bichardson,  at  London;  Elizabeth 
Baine,  widow;  —  Bobinson's  heirs,  in  Newcastle; 
Balph  Bainbridge,  at  Thickley;  Isabel  Ward;  John 
Crosby,  Gent,  (attorney) ;  Sir  John  Lowther,  Bart.,  in 
Westmoreland;  Sir  George  Fletcher,  Bart,  in  Cum- 
berland.— ^Descendants  of  some  of  the  above  parties  are 
still  residents  in  Darlington  and  its  vicinity. 

DESCBIPTION  OF  THE  TOWN. 

Daklingtok  is  a  market  town  on  the  great  north  road ; 
and  is,  by  turnpike,  18  miles  south  from  Durham,  II 
west-south-west  from  Stockton,  16  east-south-east  from 
Barnard  Castle,  12  north-east  from  Bichmond,  and  287 
north-north-west  from  London;  and  by  railway,  45 
from  York,  and  88  from  Newcastle. 

The  geological  position  of  Darlington  is  '^  near  the 
junction  of  the  upper  new  red  sandstone  with  the  mag* 
nesian  limestone.  The  former  crops  out  in  the  bed  of 
the  Tees  at  Croft,  8  miles  south  of  the  town ;  at  Middle- 
ton,  5  miles  to  the  east;  at  Conisdiffe,  4  miles  to  the 
west ;  and  at  Aycliffe,  5  miles  to  the  north.  The  level 
stratifications  of  superficial  accumulations  of  sand, 
gravel,  and  day,  the  latter  in  some  places  passing  into 
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macr!^  seem  to  'be  formed  of  tibe  deifaris  of  the  magnesian 
limestone;  the  clajs^  wliich  ^long  to  Ae  red  marl 
series^  contaroing  no  duD  and  decomposing  matter  of 
magnesian  Hmestone.  Tke  ee^etaih  s&it,  within  a 
larcle  of  two  miles^  is  fully  np  to  an  arerage;  but 
Beyond  that  distance^  and  particularly  in  the  north-^ast 
ffid  north-west  directionfi^  it  is  considerably  under  an 
ayerage.  The  climate  of  Darlington  is  mild  and  some- 
what relaxing ;  but  is  fayourable  to  longevity ,  for  the 
depressing  influence  mainly  depends  upon  remoyable 
causes.  There  is  not  any  reason  why  Darlington  (if 
under  judicious  management)  should  not  rank  among 
fke  most  salubrious  towns  of  England. 

The  site  of  the  older  or  origmal  port  of  the  town  is 
on  the  ^adual  eastern  slope  of  a  hill,  the  foot  of  which 
is  washed  by  the  Skerne ;  and  two  of  the  branches  of 
Atat  rrrer  conrerge  immediately  adjacent  to  the  bridge. 
A  spacious  square^  or  market  place^  containing  about 
four  acres^  may  be  taken  as  a  central  point  in  the  town.* 
The  west  side  of  this  square  is  called  the  Hiffk  JRotp, 
and  is  a  range  of  good  houses^  containing  many  elegant 
and  weU-fumished  shops.  The  ShtriA  Bow,  or  Haree 
Markit,  forms  the  south  side  of  tbe  market  place ;  and 
TuhtceU  Oate  or  Roto  (so  called  from  an  old  tub-well) 
bounds  it  on  the  north.  A  square  pile  of  buildings^ 
called  Bahehouse  BiU  (probably  from  its  having  an- 
ciently been  the  site  of  the  town"  bakehouse)^  projects 
into  tile  east  or  lower  side  of  the  square ;  and  on  the 
south  side  of  these  buildings  is  die  entrance  io  the 
parish  church  and  the  Lead  Yard.  On  the  north  side, 
IPubwell  Row  is  Continued  down  the  hill  to  the  bridge 
over  the  Skerne. 

Skinnergate  is  a  street  which  runs  parallel  to  the 
High  Row  on  the  west ;  and  Sunffcrte,  or  Haundffate, 
is  behind  the  South  Row,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  a  narrow  passage  called  the  Butt  Weind,  from  a 
rtde  sculptttre  of  a  bull  on  the  comer  house,  supposed 
to  have  been  the  site  of  the  Nevilles'  property. 

Blacktoetiffate  diverges  from  the  south-west  corner 
of  the  market  place,  and  is  continued  in  the  same  direc- 

^  In  the  pavement,  near  the  centre  of  the  market  place,  the  ring 
1^1  rettainB  which  Irw  fcftiacxif  xsatA  ift  ike  apert  of  ball4>aiting. 
TkM  tdOo/Wing  order  wpptsn  in  the  borough  bo<^  in  1710  :-^**  We 
lay  a  pain  oC  6a.  8d.  i^K>n  any  butcher  that  shall  kill  any  bull  un- 
bttedjiuid  the  like  penalty  upon  the  bailifffor  not  finding  a  rope."  A 
idmilar  order  occurs  in  1723,  ivlth  the  addition,  '*  or  shall  sell  its  flesh 
Within  the  borongh,"  penaHy  ISs^  4d»  The  id^a  WM  to  threw  blood 
iato  the  lesh,  and  tims  shew  thait  it  wa«  baU-mtat*  The  last  bull- 
baiting  took  place  here  above  60  yean  ago. 

A  counterpart  to  the  above  amusement  of  a  past  generation  may  be 
tb\mi  in  the  ibHoWfAg  adrcttiitomdflit  i^**  CooKOto,     At  Mr.  Oeorge 


tion  by  Paradise  Itow,  West  Bow,  and  MomU  Pfea- 
santy  to  the  turnpike  road  leadmg  to  Barnard  Caasde. 
Connected  with  Paradise  Bow  are  Weot  Parade,  South 
Parade,  and  Northumberland  Phtce.  From  iike  ex* 
tremity  of  ElackweUgate,  and  oppoeite  the  «0afli  end 
of  Skinnergate^  WeMingUm  Place  leads  to  the  sontb 
turnpike  road  to  Croft  Bridge. 

At  the  north-west  c<Miier  of  the  market  place  is 
Prebend  Bow,  from  which  Prteetgaterf  branclieB  off  to 
Zae  east^  and  Bondgate,  to  the  we9t-nortti-WB8ty  con- 
ducts to  the  roads  to  Staindrop  and  Bidbop  AnddaxuL 
Northward  from  Prebend  Bow  is  Norihgaio,  lea^Hg 
to  the  turnpike  road  to  Durham.  On  the  west  side  of 
Northgate^  and  the  north  of  Bondgate^  are  intersecting 
streets  called  Union  Bow,  Elng  Street,  Queen  Street, 
Commercial  Street,  Union  Street,  AUion  Street,  and 
several  smaller  avenues.  Further  to  the  nor^  are  the 
station  and  depot  of  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  rail- 
way, the  buildings  near  which  are  denominated  Sope 
Town,  and  where  the  gas  works  are  situated. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  Skerne^  the  road  turning 
north  from  the  bridge  is  called  Clay  Bow,  having 
Brunswick  Street  on  the  east,  and  terminating  at  Free^ 
man*s  Place,  which  branches  to  die  north-east  towards 
the  Stockton  road.  Parh  Oate  leads  south-east  from  the 
bridge  to  Bcmk  Top,  where  the  station  of  the  York,  New- 
castle, and  Berwick  railway  has  occasioned  the  erection 
of  several  streets  and  lines  of  buildings,  from  which  the 
roads  to  Tarm  and  Hurworth  diverge.  In  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  Skerne,  south  of  the  bridge,  are 
Skerne  Bow,  Church  Street,  Chapel  Street,  Bridge 
Street,  and  Park  Street. 

The  Borough  constitutes  a  distinct  episcopal  free- 
hold manor,  comprising  the  whole  of  the  market  place, 
the  Bull  Weind,  the  Post-house  Weind,  and  TubweD 
Bow  (with  the  exception  of  some  houses  on  Bakehouse 
Hill,  which  are  within  the  copyhold  manor  of  Bondr 
gate),  Hungate,  Blackwellgate,  Paradise  Bow  as  far  as 
the  Catholic  chapel,  the  garths  and  gardens  adjoining 
the  road  leading  to  Barnard  Castle^  Skinnergate  (wiUi 


Musgraye's,  the  Three  Tnns  Pit  in  Darlington,  on  Tuesday  the  27th 
day  of  May,  1777,  Fmr  Povsm,  by  ooeka,  stags,  and  Uenkirds, 
a  lb.  12  OB.  the  highest.  On  Wednesday  the  2Stk,  Okb  Huitobid 
Peuin>s,  by  cocks,  stags,  and  blenkards,  4  lb.  the  highest.  On 
Thursday  the  29th,  Firrr  Tovmm,  by  cocks,  stags,  said  l^enkardi, 
4  lb.  2  oz.  the  highest.  Btags  to  b«  allowed  1  os.  aad  bknksfds  1} 
oz.  To  weigh  on  liondayihe  26th,  aad  to  ft|^  and  dnsw  as  usual." 
t  In  fonnear  times,  though  Priestgate  was  considered  part  of  the 
Borough,  the  tenants  frequently  refused  the  title  of  boigtooes,  sad 
would  do  neither  suit  nor  service.  By  ta^skmi  tsminemt  wemm  en  M 
tU0%bU  to  sf»iM  e$  conHabim^ 


Jfia/i  ShaUft'rihf  I'ounh- .^r  Ditrfiairi 
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the  -exception  of  a  £sw  houses  at  the  north  end^  which 
are  within  the  manor  of  Bondgate)^  Prebend  Bow  and 
Pliestgate^  the  east  end  of  Bondgate  as  far  as  a  road 
leading  north  into  Union  Street,  Commercial  Street 
and  Prospect  Place,  Northgate  (with  the  exception  of 
a  few  honses  which  are  in  Bondgate),  and  the  greatest 
part  of  the  new  street  called  Albion  Place,  which  leads 
into  Northgate ;  the  east  part  of  Clay  Bow,  three  farms 
called  Brankin  Mo<»r,  Geneya  House,  and  Dog-and- 
Gun,  and  a  field  adjoining  to  Geneva  House  farm. 

Courts  leet  and  baron  are  held  twice  a  year  for  the 
Borough.  The  offices  of  bailiff  and  steward,  appointed 
by  the  bishop,  hare  been  imited  in  one  person  since 
1710,  and  are  now  held  by  Prancis  Mewburn, 
Esq.  As  bailiff  he  performs,  by  his  officers,  the  duties 
of  a  grieve ;  but,  having  the  fuU  management  of  the 
Borough  for  the  bishop,  he  is  also  clerk  of  the  market, 
and  acts  in  summoning  public  meetings  and  permitting 
exhibitions  in  the  public  streets,  as  a  mayor  does  m  an 
incorporated  borough.* 

There  are  54  streets  in  the  town,  making  a  total 
length  of  4^  miles ;  and  there  are  106  yards  or  courts. 
In  the  Borough  there  are  1^  nules  of  street;  in  the 
township  of  Bondgate,  about  1^  miles  of  street,  and 
nearly  8f  miles  of  roads ;  and  in  Priestgate,  abont  65 
lineal  yards.  In  addition  to  the  streets  repaired  by  the 
BOTough,  its  inhabitants  are  rated  for  the  whole  of  the 
repairs  of  the  market  place.  High  Row,  and  Tubwell 
Row :  for  the  latter,  however,  they  receive  a  rental  of 
£45  per  annum,  which  includes  the  upholding  and 
repairing  of  the  sheep-pens  used  on  market-days.  The 
general  result  is,  that  whilst  the  Borough  has  less 
length  of  street,  inclusive  of  2|  miles  of  road,  to  keep 
in  repair  than  Bondgate,  the  rate-payers  of  the  former 
pay  double  the  rate  in  the  pound,  and  raise  about  the 
same  amount  of  money  annually,  as  instanced  in  the 
following  statement  of  income : — 

The  Tste  fn  Bondgate  in  1S47  was  at  4d.  in  the  pound,  on 

ft  rental  of  £20,487^0 £340    6    0 

In  the  Borough,  for  the  same  year,  it  was  8d.  in  the  pound, 
on  a  rental  of  £10,207,  producing  £340  128.  5d..  and 
£45  rent  receiyed  fbr  sheep-pens  885  12    5 

In  Friestgaite,  the  same  year,  it  waa  4d.  in  the  pound,  ona 

rental  of  £1,416  15s 23  12    3 


740    9    8 
Dedoct  empty  houses  and  money  not  collected 182  15    7 


Netincome , £616  14    1 

•  lir.  Longstaffe  enumerates  the  following  obsolete  offices  :^A 

•elerk  of  the  court,  two  constables,  four  afferers  (to  fix  the  amount  of 

inet  not  apnsaly  assessed  by  the  jury)  and  searobenof  the  marksts, 

taaten  of  ale^  faread,  and  butter,  two  searchgni  of  black  leather,  two 


The  expenditure  for  the  same  year « including  repairs 
of  highways  and  turnpike  roads,  drainage,  flagging  and 
paving,  repairs  of  pumps,  rents  of  premises,  salaries^ 
&c.,  was — 

InBondgate ^^^^  ^    H 

IntheBorough 235  IS    6| 

InPriefltgate 21  19    2 

Total  eKpenditure  iMOS    9    H 

There  are  two  halmot  courts  held  annually  for  the 
episcopal  manor  of  Bondgate.  The  property  in  this 
and  the  remaining  part  of  the  township  of  Darlington, 
is  partly  freehold,  and  partly  copyhold. 


CHURCHES. 

ST.  CUTHBERPS  COLLEGIATE  CHURCH. 

This  beautiful  structure  is,  next  to  the  cathedra}  at 
Durham,  the  most  magnificent  church  in  the  county. 
The  stone  for  its  erection,  which  Cade  calls  ''  a  hard 
grit-stone,  little  injured  by  time,"  was  brought  from, 
ihe  quarries  at  Cockfield  Fell,  a  distance  g£  twelTB 
miles.  It  stands  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  market  place, 
and  near  the  river  Skerne. 

It  would  appear  that  the  coUegiate  church  established 
by  Bishop  Carilepho  had  required  remodelling;  for 
Pudsey  is  said  to  have  '^  restored"  its  form  and  constih 
tution.  The  foundation  charter  is  lost;  but  its  sub* 
stance  is  recapitulated  in  the  subsequent  ordinances  of 
Bishop  Neville.  The  college  consisted  of  a  vicar  and 
four  prebendaries;  Darlington,  Blackwell,  Newton, 
and  Cockerton.  In  1S9S,  the  whole  revenues  are 
stated,  under  the  Lincoln  taxation  towards  defraying 
the  expense  of  an  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land,  pro- 
jected by  Edward  I.,  at  £73  6s.  8d. ;  and  in  the  New 
Taxation,  1S18,  made  on  account  of  the  invasions  of 
the  Scots,  the  total  of  the  portions  of  the  church  of 
Darlington  was  £87  4s. 

Master  Richard  Witton,  vicar  of  Darlington,  peti- 
tioned Bishop  Neville  to  the  effect  that  though  the 
prebends  were  well  endowed,  whilst  none  of  then 
either  resided  or  provided  a  deputy,  he  himself  "  wai 
no  longer  able  to  support  the  burthen  of  the  whola 
parochial  cure,  his  revenues  being  Bunished  and 
brought  low,  as  well  by  the  pestilence  which  was  rife 

ditto  for  red,  two  ditto  for  weights,  two  oyerseerB  of  le  Tubbewell, 
two  dittoof  Skinnfltydt  weli,  «rar  grnsnieii  sad  s  hird^msD  smittaUy 
teBr«nfcmlIacir,seoia»tnliBadle»«risc«y»ogbeB^^  appoinlad 
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among  the  people,  as  by  other  misfortunes  and  acci- 
dents ;  andj  moreoyer,  on  account  of  his  exile  reyenue, 
the  name  of  yicar  was  little  honoured  among  the 
people."  The  bishop  hereupon  ordered  an  inquisition 
to  be  made,  by  which  it  appeared  that,  in  addition  to 
their  settled  incomes  from  property,  the  tithes  of  Dar- 
lington were  received  by  each  of  the  prebendaries  eyery 
three  years  in  succession.  The  prebend  of  Darlington, 
with  all  its  appurtenances,  was  worth  £18  per  annum ; 
that  of  Cockerton,  £16;  that  of  Newton,  £12;  and 
that  of  Blackwell,  £20.  The  four  prebendaries  were 
only  charged  with  the  repairs  of  the  chancel,  and  with 
the  royal  tenth  when  it  should  happen,  viz.,  18s.  each. 
On  November  8,  1439,  the  bishop,  with  the  consent 
of  the  prior  and  convent  of  Durham,  ordained  that  the 
name  of  Vicar  should  cease,  and  be  changed  to  that  of 
Dean  y  for  the  support  of  which  dignity  an  additional 
prebend  was  erected,  to  be  held  conjoiutly  with  the 
deanery,  and  to  consist  of  the  oblations,  mortuaries, 
altarage,  and  offerings,  which  the  vicar  then  held,  toge- 
ther with  his  ancient  manse ;  and  on  the  death  or  re- 
moval of  the  prebendary  of  Darlington,  all  his  tithes  of 
grain  and  hay  were  to  be  integrally  attached  to  the 
deanery,  and  his  successor  was  to  hold  but  his  stated 
income  from  land  and  pension.  After  three  years,  the 
dean  was  to  receive  the  tithes  of  each  of  the  three  other 
prebends  in  succession  for  an  equal  length  of  time,  and 
80  return  to  that  of  Darlington.  Another  ordinance. 
May  21,  1443,  requires  that  every  prebendary  shall 
provide  an  officiating  clerk,  or  in  default  pay  five 
marks  to  the  dean.  On  the  petition  of  Holand  Hard- 
gyll,  dean,  in  1451,  Bishop  Neville  ordained  that  when 
the  dean  came  next  in  course  to  the  prebend  of  Dar- 
lington, he  and  his  successors  should  perpetually  keep 
it,  leaving  the  other  three  prebendaries  to  the  usual 
course  of  rotation. 

VicABs. — ^Peter,  Persona  de  Darlington ;  Robert  de  Royeaton,  or 
Boveeton,  occ.  1309;  Henry  de  Appilby;  Thomas  de  Bainham; 
William  de  Welton;  Richard  de  Hadyngton,  1344;  William  de 
Welton  again,  1354 ;  Robert  de  Hunmandby,  1860 ;  WiUiam  Hoto^, 
1398  ;  Richard  Wytton,  1400,  William  Hesel.  or  Hesile,  1411 ;  Wil- 
liam Hnton,  1415 ;  Stephen  Austell,  1416 ;  Richard  Witton,  1428, 
•apposed  to  be  the  same  with  Richard  Bichebum,  mentioned  1436 
and  1441. 

Dbans. — ^Richard  Witton,  nominated  by  Bishop  Neville,  1439; 
Roland  Hardgyll,  1451 ;  Robert  Symson,  1466 ;  Ralph  Lepton,  1497; 
Sir  Thomas  Clarke,  1498;  Sir  Robert  Melmerby,  1533;  Cuthbert 
^ershall,  S.T.P.,  last  dean,  (yicar  of  Aydiffe  and  rector  of  Whit- 
hamf)  occ.  1535, 1547. 

In  the  26th  Hen.  YIII.  (1535)^  the  revenue  of  the 
deanery  of  Darlington  wag  stated  at  £36  13s.  4d. ;  the 
prebend  of  Copkerton^  £5 ;  the  prebend  of  Blackwell^ 


£5 ;  the  prebend  of  Newton^  £5  Os.  8d. ;  and  the  pre- 
bend of  Bowe^  or  Frestgate^  £1  ISs.  4d. ;  total,  £53 
6s.  lid.  The  collegiate  church  was  dissolved  in  1550 
(4  Edw.  VI.)i  reserving  only  a  small  monied  stipend  of 
£16  to  the  vicar,  and  £8  to  the  curate,  subject  to  de* 
ductions  which  reduced  the  total  to  £22  6s.  8d.  Other 
pensions  for  life,  to  the  amount  of  £19  16s.  8d.,  were 
reserved  for  the  prebendaries,  &c. 

There  were  four  chantries  in  the  church ;  but  their 
founders  and  dates  are  unknown.  They  were  called 
the  chantry  of  St.  James,  valued  at  the  dissolution  at 
£6  per  annum;  that  of  All  Saints,  at  £4  19s. ;  that  of 
Robert  Marshall  (see  Grammar  School,  Charities); 
and  that  of  St.  Mary. 

In  1626,  the  rents  reserved  by  the  crown  were  settled 
by  Charles  I.  on  his  queen,  Henrietta  Maria,  for  life. 
The  deanery,  including  the  tithes  and  the  glebe,  passed 
to  the  Nevilles,  and  afterwards,  with  their  other  pro- 
perty, to  the  Vanes ;  and  are  still  held  by  the  Duke  of 
Cleveland,  who  repairs  the  chancel.  The  property  of 
tlie  other  prebends  is  disposed  of  in  various  hands. 

This  church,  which,  in  its  general  dimensions 
and  architectural  decorations,  is  now  of  primary 
importance  among  the  parochial  edifices  of  the  county, 
has  been  stated  to  be  the  work  of  Bishop  Pudsey  (1163- 
1195);  but,  says  Billings,  ''this  must  be  a  mistake,  be* 
cause  the  whole  building  is  of  the  early  English  style^ 
which  was  not  completely  developed  before  the  year 
1230.  Bishop  Pudsey  founded  the  establishment,  and, 
it  is  said,  provided  the  funds  for  its  completion ;  hence 
the  erection  of  the  building  has  been  ascribed  to  him." 

The  ground  plan  of  the  church  is  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  from  the  centre  of  which  rises  an  oblong  tower, 
surmounted  by  a  lofty  and  elegant  octagonal  spire  (lo- 
cally called  a  broach  J,  180  feet  high  from  the  ground. 
The  architecture  generally  is  early  English,  merging 
into  a  more  ornamented  style.  The  square-headed 
windows  of  the  nave  are  of  the  late  decorated  period, 
bearing  evidence  of  a  date  posterior  to  the  year  1400; 
and  the  tower  and  spire  belong  to  the  latter  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  whole  body  of  the  church,  the 
clerestories,  and  the  tower,  with  the  exception  of  the 
windows  in  the  north  and  south  aisles,  are  ornamented 
with  regular  series  of  blank  and  open  windows,  of  the 
earliest  date  of  pointed  architecture,  with  connecting 
belts  and  deep  drip-stones. 

The  roof  is  lofty  and  steep,  being  the  only  one  now 
left  of  that  form  in  the  county ;  and  there  are  pinnacles 
on  the  comers  of  the  tower  and  other  parts  of  the  build* 
ing.      The  principal  entrance  is  from  the  west,  and  is 
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grand  from  its  simplicity ;  being  formed  by  a  pointed 
arcb^  ornamented  witb  seyeral  deep  roll  and  bead  mould- 
ings. Over  it  is  a  triangular  projection,  in  the  upper 
part  of  which  is  a  canopied  niche.  There  was  formerly 
an  obtuse  pointed  arch  at  the  south  entrance;  and 
both  it  and  the  north  door  haye  two  shafts  on  each  side, 
with  chamfered  moiddings. 

A  modem  partition  separates  the  western  compart- 
ment of  the  naye  from  the  church,  and  forms  it  into  a 
kind  of  ante-chapel.  In  this  is  placed  the  font,  with  a 
lofty  canopied  coyer  of  debased  Gothic,  but  good  in  its 
general  effect.  The  naye  has  regular  side  aisles,  each 
formed  by  four  pillars  supporting  pointed  arches ;  those 
on  the  west  side  being  more  obtuse  and  wider  than  the 
eastern  ones.  A  settlement  of  the  whole  building  took 
place  in  the  fourteenth  century,  which  twisted  and  shook 
the  west  end,  throwing  it  very  much  out  of  the  per- 
pendicular. For  support,  long  iron  rods  haye  been 
passed  from  the  tower  and  bolted  into  the  walls,  by 
circular  plates  on  the  exterior ;  but,  says  the  authority 
just  quoted,  ''  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  an  amount  of 
money,  which  would  haye  gone  far  towards  rebuilding 
it,  should  haye  been  spent  in  perpetuating  a  positiye 
deformity," 

The  first  pillar  of  the  north  aisle  is  clustered,  the 
second  and  fourth  cylindrical,  and  the  third  octagonal. 
Of  the  south  aisle,  the  first  pillar  is  clustered,  the  second 
and  fourth  octagonal,  and  the  third  cylindrical ;  and  one 
of  the  arches  is  deeply  fluted.  Each  aisle  opens  into 
the  transept  by  a  single  arch  of  fine  detail.  The  central 
tower  is  supported  by  four  obtuse  arches,  deeply  in- 
dented and  ornamented  with  the  nail-head  ornament, 
and  rising  from  clustered  piers,  of  which  the  main  pillars 
are  of  a  pointed  section ;  and  each  of  them  is  furnished 
with  two  sub-pillars  enclosed  in  rectangular  formations. 
A  large  square  block  intervenes  between  the  inner 
mouldings  of  the  arch  and  the  abacus.  Above  these 
tower  arches  are  four  others,  opening  into  the  roofs, 
which  must  have  originally  formed  a  sort  of  lantern,  but 
are  now  hid  from  below  by  ceiling.  The  rood-loft  is  a 
massive  stone  gallery  or  platform,  the  whole  width  of 
the  great  chancel  arch,  about  13  feet  in  height  and  7 
feet  in  depth,  having  a  wide  ribbed  archway  in  its  cen- 
tre, leading  from  the  nave  to  the  chancel.  This  is  now 
surmounted  by  the  organ,  which  was  erected  by  sub- 
scription about  the  year  1822. 

On  Tuesday,  July  17,  1750,  during  a  thimder  storm 
which  did  considerable  damage  to  the  town,  the  spire 
of  the  churcli  was  struck  by  lightning.  On  the  north- 
west side*  about  three  yards  below  the  top,  the  stones 
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were  thrown  quite  out,  so  as  to  lay  the  inside  open  for 
a  space  of  nearly  ten  yards ;  between  which  break  and 
the  bottom  were  several  others,  but  none  quite  so  large. 
The  church  was  also  much  damaged.  It  was  found 
necessary  to  take  down  and  rebuild  fifteen  yards  of 
the  spire.  During  this  operation  (which  was  agreed 
for  at  £105),  and  the  other  repairs  of  the  church, 
divine  service  was  suspended  till  1752.  The  agree- 
ment stipulated  that  the  spire  should  be  rebuilt  the 
same  height  as  before  the  accident ;  but  this  portion  of 
the  agreement  had  not  been  complied  with,  as  is  it  is 
now  six  feet  lower ;  the  rolls  at  the  angles,  also,  are 
omitted,  and  the  edifice  is  thus  deprived  of  much  of  its 
original  beauty. 

The  transepts  are  of  equal  dimensions;  that  to  the 
south  being  more  richly  decorated  than*  any  other  part 
of  the  church.  The  east  end  of  the  chancel  is  modern, 
"being,"  says  Cade,  *^out  of  its  perpendicular,  by 
taking  away  the  leaded  conic  roof  (after  the  alienation 
of  the  college,  temp.  Edw.  VI.),  was  repaired  in  the 
present  humble  manner  by  Lord  Viscount  Vane,  the 
patron,  in  the  year  1748 ;  until  that  time,  the  stalls 
in  the  quire  and  architecture  of  the  east  end  had  a 
venerable  appearance,  being  adorned  with  six  large 
windows,  and  excellent  Gothic  work  in  stone  and 
wainscot."  On  the  north  side  of  the  altar  is  a  recess 
under  an  obtusely  pointed  arch,  surmounted  by  an 
embattled  canoply,  with  foliage  in  the  spandrils.  This 
appears  to  have  been  used  as  the  sepulchre,  in  the 
dramatic  representations  at  Easter.  The  arms  of  Car- 
dinal Langley  (about  1430)  are  on  the  stalls  of  the 
chancel,  which  are  profusely  decorated  with  foliage, 
angels,  and  grotesque  heads ;  and  the  oak  bench  ends, 
full  five  inches  thick,  are  unusually  massive.  The 
appearance  of  the  interior  of  the  transepts,  nave,  and 
aisles,  is  much  injured  by  crowded  and  irregular  pews 
and  galleries;  and  plaster  ceilings  have  covered  the 
whole  of  the  timber  roofs. 

The  church  will  accommodate  1,200  persons.  Mr. 
Longstafie  gives  the  following  admeasurements  of  its 
interior : — *'  Length  of  choir,  33 ;  tower,  22;  nave,  72 ; 
total  length  of  centre,  127  feet.  Length  of  aisles,  74 
(the  western  wall  of  these  is  two  feet  less  in  thickness 
than  that  of  the  nave);  breadth  of  transepts,  18;  total 
length  of  wings,  92  feet.  Length  of  each  transept,  26 ; 
breadth  of  tower,  24 ;  total  length  across  transepts,  76 
feet.  Breadth  of  nave,  24  (to  centre  of  pier) ;  of  each 
aisle,  10 ;  total  breadth  of  west  end,  44  feet.  Breadth 
of  chancel,  21  feet.  Vestry,  16  by  12  feet.  Nave 
composed  of  four  compartments." 
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.  The  windows,  says  this  writer,  ''are  the  glory  of 
Darlington  church."  All  the  ranges  of  those  in  the 
transepts  are  connected  hy  blank  lights  under  pointed 
arches,  with  pilasters  of  unconunon  elegance ;  and  the 
^uth  gable  is  filled  by  a  rose  window  consisting  of  a 
^uatrefoil,  the  foils  floriated.  The  sides  of  the  choir 
hare  also  two  sets  of  windows,  pierced  in  fine  arcades, 
of  very  varying  detail  in  each  arch.  The  aisle  windows 
are  square  decorated;  but  the  interior  of  the  clerestories 
is  obscured  by  plaster. 

There  are  six  musical  bells  in  the  tower,*  on  which, 
at  every  fourth  hour,  the  dock  chimes  a  tune.  Their 
weight  is  58  cwt.  1  qr.  They  were  origiaally  hung  and 
tnned  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  James  Harrison,  of  Barrow 
in  Lincolnshire.  His  curious  mechanism  having  at 
length  become  disarranged,  local  skill  was  baffled  until, 
in  1843,  Mr.  George  Hoggart^  aself-taught  organ-bidlder, 
put  it  into  proper  order  and  substituted  swne  new 
tones.  The  chimes  play  ''  God  save  the  Queen,"  '^  Bri* 
tons,  strike  home,"  ''  Life  let  us  cherish,"  ''  See  the  con- 
quering Hero,"  and  the  4th  Psalm  tuae,  in  rotation 
daring  the  week  till  Sunday  mevning,  when  the  barrel 
shifts  to  the  psalm  tune  only,  and  resumes  its  place  in 
twenty-four  hours  afterwards. 

The  communion  books  were  presented  by  Cade,  the 

*  At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Healtl^  held  in  Koyemhcr,  195%  a 
ktter,  fdgned  "  John  Brown,"  was  read.  It  eontained  a  coa^Iaint 
against  the  condition  of  the  streets  at  Bank  Top,  and  conclnded  in  the 
following  singular  manner : — *'  Another  point,  and  my  tale  is  told, 
namely ;  the  nnisance  perpetrated  by  the  '  Kinging  of  the  Cinmdi 
BeDs^'  at  almost  all  hours.  Abont  nine  last  ereningB  the  thing  was 
repeated  amid  the  burning  ferer ;  '  the  thing*  is  fixilish,  and  the  man 
who  either  directly  or  indirectly  manages  it  has  neither  the  heart  of  a 
parent  nor  a  man.  It  is  unmercifbl,  and  in  its  best  sense  is  a  gross 
absurdity.  Last  night,  during  t3ie  '  ding  dong,*  the  restless  body 
oonld  find  no  rest,  the  sleepless  eyes  no  sleep :  a  few,  however,  were 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  annoyance,  *  lying  in  a  state'  *  Sleeping  the 
sleep  of  those  who  wake  no  more,'  in  the  arms  of  their  £ither  and 
Qod.    Happy  state!** 

t  Surtees  quotes  the  following  from  Hunter's  1C8S :— **  Flea  of  Oyer 
and  Terminer,  27  May,  1509,  Ao.  Pont.  Thome  (Rathall)  9o.  The 
jurors  on  the  second  presentation  found  that-^ohn  Watson*  late  of 
Warkworth,  in  the  county  of  Northumberland,  yeoman,  did  on  the 
tiurd  day  of  March,  in  the  first  year  of  Thomas  Lord  Bishop,  ftc.,  at 
Derlyngton,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  about  the  hour  of  midni^xt, 
break  and  enter,  vi  et  armia,  into  the  diurch  of  Derlyngton,  and  into 
a  certain  house  within  y  said  church,  called  the  7Vefor-A<HM0,  and 
did  from  thence  feloniously  steal,  take,  and  carry  away  thirteen  silyer 
sones,  parcel  gilt,  called  our  Lady  Jewelb,  of  the  ralne  of  ten  pounds ; 
one  Mtoffff  ofgoulde,  with  a  precious  stone,  called  a  si^Mre,  set  in  it, 
of  the  Tslue  of  ten  marks ;  one  golden  eagie^  of  the  Talue  of  ziiif.  iiiid.i 
one  silver  tabernacle,  parcel  gilt,  of  the  yalue  of  ziiif.  iiii<^. ;  one  jewel, 
called  an  Agnus  Dei,  with  a  broche  of  sHver  gOt,  of  the  Talne  of -vij. 
yr^ad, ;  and  one  siWer  image,  of  the  value  of  yie,  y&d, ;  being  the  goods 
flud  chattels  of  the  saidchuxeh,  and  tbenin  the  ensfeodyof  Joh&Thamson 
and  WyUyam  Stapelton,  against  the  peace  of  the  Loud  Biihcq^  fte," 


antiquary,  in  1771;  and  the  chnrch  plate  was  giren  b; 
Mrs.  Hannah  Eden  and  Mrs.  Ann  Allen  in  177£.t  The 
reg^ister  contains  a  catalogue  of  booksj  which  with  a 
book-case,  were  giyen  to  this  church  in  1709 :  dieir 
yalue  was  £21  Ss* 

An  effigy  of  a  female,  in  the  dress  of  the  twelfih  oeo* 
tury,  is  now  placed  npright  near  the  western  dooc ;  and 
a  stone  coffin  withoid;  its  lid  lies  near  the  choir  door. 
Amongst  other  monuments  in  the  interior,  those  of  the 
AUan  family  are  conspicuons ;  particnlaxly  an  extremdj 
handsome  one,  erected  by  B.  H.  Allan,  Ea^^  ^  18^ 

The  church  requiring  considerable  repairs^  the  Duke 
of  Cleyeland,  being  liable,  aa  lay-rector  of  the  paiul^ 
to  the  repairs  of  the  chancel,  authorized  the  church- 
wardens, in  1853,  to  expend  £50  in  doing  what  was 
necessary  to  that  portion  of  the  fibdc  The  inner  walk 
of  the  church  were  coloured ;  the  pulpit,  readiog^deBk, 
and  organ  gallery  re-hung  with  drapery;  the  chancel 
stalls  and  altar-rails  repaired  and  Tarnished  i  and  the 
space  around  the  communion  table  laid  witk  encaustic 
tiles.  The  churdx  was  re-opened  for  diyine  service  on 
Sunday,  September  254 

The  church-yard  contains  2  acres  S8  perches,  ezdo* 
sive  of  the  church.  Until  the  erection  of  TiiiQtj 
church,  this  was  the  only  burial  ground  for  the  entiie 

"l  The  Texed  qnestian  of  chnrch-zates  has,  more  than  once^  bees 
disevssed  in  Darimgton.  A  rate  waa  made  in  1849 ;  and  in  Ai^ni^ 
1861,  a  summons  was  iaaned  againat  1&.  M.  Middleton,  calling  on  him 
to  appear  before  two  justicea,  and  ahow  canae  why  he  should  not  paj 
the  sum  of  48.  7d.  church-rate.  After  some  delay,  the  magistrate* 
agreed  to  allow  the  tummons  to  be  sutpendad  until  tlie  eth.  October^ 
that  Mr.  lliddleton  might  hare  time  to  bring  forward  Ida  objectioas 
to  the  rate.  On  hia  fidling  to  do  ao,  an  order  from  the  magiatratei 
waa  obtained ;  and  the  churchwardena'preaented  a  bill  of  indicUneot 
against  him  to  the  grand  jury,  fbr  not  obeying  the  order  of  juaticei; 
but  the  bill  waa  ignored.  The  churchwardens  then  i^fplied  to  the 
justices  for  a  warrant  for  a  distress  against  ihe  goods  of  MiddLetaOt 
but  the  justicea  thinTting  that  he  had  not  committed  a  breach  of  the 
condition  on  which  the  warrant^was  suspended,  reftised  to  grant  it, 
and  referred  the  churchwardens  to  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  to 
obtain  an  order  for  them  to  issue  it.  A  rule  was  acooidingij' obtained 
under  the  11th  and  12th  Yict.,  o.  44,  s.  £i,  oalling  on  Ck>lling  and  ano> 
ther,  justices  of  Diirham,  to  shew  cause  why  they  should  not  issue 
the  warrant.  The  case  waa  tried  on  the  22nd  of  January,  1852 ;  and 
after  hearing  counsel  on  bothjsides,  Lord  CampbeUt  with  the  concixr* 
renee  of  the  other  judges,  dischacged  the  rvle^  widurat  eoata. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Local  Board  of  Health,  January  22»  1852,  Mr. 
J.  Harris  promised  that  if  the  Board  would  engage  to  do  away  with 
church-ratea  for  erer,  he  would  subscribe  £100  towards  tiie  projeeted 
new  eemetery.  On  the  same  day,  a  -vestry  meeting  was  faeUl,  at  whidi 
it  was  proposed  to  IcTy  a  rate  of  l|d.  in  the  pound,  ndiioh  wonU 
amount  to  about  £240.  The  estimated  sum  required  was  only  £163  r 
but  it  was  anticipated  that  a  good  deal  of  tSie  rate  could  not  be  col- 
lected. After  considerable  opposition,  the  motion  for  ttiB  TOte  wss 
put  to  the  meeting  and  earned;  tan  hands  being  held  iqrforitaBd 
seven,  agamat  it» 
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poptiltftioii^  except  £bat  belonging  to  the  Society  of 
Friendfl.  The  soil  is  variable :  that  on  the  north  side 
consists  of  a  mixture  of  loam,  sand,  and  grayel,  to  the 
depth  of  SO  feet,  at  which  water  is  found.  The  soil  on 
&e  south  side  consists  of  loam  and  grayel  from  three  to 
four  feet  deep,  resting  upon  a  stratum  of  strong,  brown, 
and  ret-'utiTe  day.  The  only  drainage  consists  of  a 
small  tile  drain  laid  round  the  church,  the  floor  of  the 
latter  being  considerably  below  the  sur&ce  of  the 
burial  ground  outside.  The  number  of  interments  has 
recently  averaged  about  2S0  per  annum.*  At  a  late  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  of  Health,  however,  it  was  determined 
to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  closing  it  altogetiier. 

« 

Darlington  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  not  certified  nor  in 
charge ;  the  Duke  of  Cleveland  patron.  Dedication  to 
St.  Cuthbert. 

CuKATBs. — Sir  John  Claxton  occ.  1501 ;  James  Thornton^  1571 ; 
John  Welshe,  1571  (died  of  the  plague  in  1597) ;  John  Woodfall,  1584 ; 
Kobert  Gesford,  1601 ;  Robert  Tomlinson,  1602;  Isaac  Lowden,  1606; 
Brian  Grant,  A.M.,  1612 ;  Robeart  Hope,  A.B.,  1622  ;  Thomas  Clap- 
perton,  A.M.,  1640;  John  Budd,  ob.  1646-7;  George  Bell,  Septem- 
ber 6,  1661 ;  George  Thomson,  S.T.P.,  1693  ;  John  Hall,  1712,  p.  m. 
Thomson ;  Cornelius  Haixison,  A.M.,  1727 ;  Andrew  Wood,  A.M., 
(rector  of  Gateshead,)  1748,  p.  m.  Harrison;  Henry  Hemiogton, 
l£arch,  1772;  William  Gordon,  A.M.,  1784;  John  WilHam  Brage 
Merest  (vicar  of  Staindrop  and  rector  of  Cockfield),  1831,  p.  m.  Gor- 
don; Alexander  James  Howell,  A.M.j  September  18,  1846,  p.  res. 
Merest. 

Since  the  dissolution^  the  minister  has  received  no 
share  of  the  lands  or  tithes  of  the  ancient  church.  The 
endowment  consists  of  a  reserved  pension  of  £22  69. 
8d. ;  an  augmentation  of  £10  per  annum  left  \>j  Lord 
Crewe ;  and  a  small  farm^  lying  partly  in  the  parish  of 
Darlington  and  partly  in  Haughton-le-Skeme^  consist- 
ing of  36  acres^  which  was  purchased  about  1785  for 
£800^  one  half  of  which  sum  was  raised  by  subscrip- 
tiouj  and  the  other  contributed  by  the  governors  of 
Queen  Anne's  Bounty.  In  1835,  the  gross  income  was 
stated  at  £284,  out  of  which  £10  was  charged  as  per- 

*  Mr.  G.  Mason,  C.  E.,  in  a  statement  forwarded  to  the  Superin- 
tending Inspector,  says,  *'  The  fees  are  alike  in  all  cases,  except  for 
what  is  caUed  a  morning  funeral,  that  is,  if  the  interment  takes  place 
before  noon ;  the  usual  time  being  three  or  four  o'dotdL  in  the  after- 
noon. Fees  at  the  usual  time : — ^Minister,  Is.  lOd. ;  clerk«  6d. ; 
grave  digging,  8d. ;  attending  funeral,  &c..  Is. ;  total,  43.  If  the  graye 
is  required  to  be  a  greater  depth  than  4|  feet,  the  charge  is  Is.  per 
foot  in  depth  extra.  Por  a  morning  funeral  the  fees  are — Minister, 
£1  Is. ;  derk,  ds. ;  sexton,  5a, ;  total,  £1  lis.  There  are,  I  understand, 
not  more  than  three  or  four  morning  funerals  in  a  year." 

In  addition  to  the  aboye  fee  for  the  parish  clerk,  (who  is  appointed 
by  the  minister,)  he  is  entitled  to  2s.  6d.  for  a  marriage  by  license,  and 
Is.  6d.  for  a  mazriage  by  bamis.    He  also  demands  4d.  every  Easter 


manent  payments.  There  were  two  sub-curates,  who 
received  £150  per  annum.  The  deanery  house,  whicb 
fell  into  lay  hands  at  the  dissolution,  itUl  stands  at  tlic 
south-west  angle  of  the  diurch-yard,  but  there  was  no 
parsonage  until  the  Duke  of  Cleveland  erected  one  in 
ConisclifFe  Lane  for  the  present  incumbent,  who  is  his 
grace's  domestic  chaplain. 

Registers. — ^Books  Nos.  1  to  IS  contain  baptisms 
and  burials  from  1590  to  181S,  and  marriages  from 
1590  to  1753.  Nos.  14  and  15  contain  marriages  from 
1754  to  1812.  The  pew  book  beglas  in  1700.  The 
churchwardens'  accounts  commence  in  1630 :  the  fol- 
lowing are  a  few  of  the  entries : — 

<*  1680,  For  fetching  of  a  slee  dog  (a  sleutb  or  blood  hound),  6d. ; 
rogue  money  for  the  whole  parish  (cess  for  the  support  of  prisoners}, 
47s.  4d.  1631,  To  Susanna  LiddeU,  for  putting  her  to  be  an  appren- 
tice at  London,  Ss.  4d. ;  to  Elia.  Jonson  for  cureing  Ann  Spenoe 
tcauld  head,  2s.  Id.,  and  a  pound  of  pick  (pitch),  3d. ;  for  getting 
rushes  against  Judges  coming  for  struing  in  the  church,  16d. ;  to  Mr< 
Henry  Barnes  darke  of  Bradley  Bum  forge  for  new  bell  dapper 
which  weyeth  y  stones  and  iij  lb.  at  ij  ob.  [|d.]  p.  lb.,  158.  2^ 
1632,  To  Mr.  Windfeild  a  preacher  who  preached  three  sermons, 
3s.  4d.  1683,  To  the  bell  founder  for  casting  the  great  bell  anewe, 
£11 ;  spent  the  same  night  the  great  bell  was  casten  upon  the  bell 
founder  and  the  workmen,  7s.  1634,  To  John  Deneis  for  writinge  of 
sentences  in  the  church,  £2  16s.  8d.  1635,  To  a  souldier  who  came 
to  church  on  a  Sunday,  6d. ;  a  quare  of  paper  for  writing,  4d.  1630^ 
An  hourc  glasse  and  a  standard  (to  preach  by),  28.  3d.  1639,  For  all 
our  fower  dinners  and  beere  upon  Easter  tewesday,  5s.  1643,  For 
one  quart  off  wine  when  Mr.  Doughty  preached,  lOd.  1650,  Six 
quarts  of  sacke  to  the  ministere  that  preached  when  we  had  not  a 
ministere,  Os.  1653,  For  a  primer  to  a  poore  boy.  4d.  1659,  Heced. 
of  Tho.  Lackenby  for  tzsvelUng  on  the  lords  day,  2s. ;  Longstaff  for 
dressing  the  church  after  the  Guards  in  it,  2s.  1660,  For  a  foxe  head 
James  Stead,  Is.  1662,  To  a  poore  man  that  had  been  in  Turky,  4d. 
1675,  To  two  going  for  the  kings  tutch.  Id.  1677,  To  John  Dennis 
senior  for  writting  the  lords  prayer  and  creed  in  capitall  letrs  drawe- 
ing  coUoring  of  the  frams  and  gild,  16s, ;  paid  for  a  quaker  that  wo 
had  prisoner  a  night,  to  carry  before  Sir  Henery  Calverley,  Is. 
1678,  G-iTcn  the  Arch  Bpp.  of  Sames  [Samos]  in  Greece,  haying  a 
comic' on  from  the  king,  58. ;  Dorothy  Apleby  for  keeping  Tho.  Mar* 
shall's  w — e  and  bastard,  7s.  1680,  To  a  gentelwon  who  her  husbond 
burnt  in  lyrland.  Is.  1686,  Kalph  Coats  for  making  the  clock,  £18, 
1691,  To  the  parson  of  Bppton  when  he  preached,  one  dozin  of  ale, 
Is.    1767,  To  Robert  Preston  for  burying  the  Human  Bones  foimd  in 

from  each  principal  householder  in  the  parish.  The  following  circu«* 
lar  is  dated  June  20, 1833  :— "  Dear  Sir— X  take  the  liberty  of  writing 
to  you  to  ask  a  particular  fayour.  I  am  Clerk  of  the  Parish  of  Dar- 
lington, which  is  an  extensiys  one,  haying  four  townships  connected. 
I  haye  no  annual  salary — ^reoeiying  only  the  Easter  Dues,  (which  ai» 
paid  yery  reluctantly,)  and  the  fees,  which  are  unusually  small.  I 
have  asked  for  an  increased  remuneration,  and  the  pnndpal  inhabit- 
ants haye  desired  me  to  apply  to  some  of  the  large  parishes,  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  salary  which  the  clarks  veceiye,  and  also  a  partioulot 
account  of  the  foes  on  funerals,  &c.  If  you  will  haye  the  VitMiwua^ 
to  answer  me  those  enquiries,  I  shall  fed  obliged,  and  shall  hayQ 
pleasure  in  doing  you  any  seryice  that  may  lay  in  my  power.  I 
am,  &c.,  RoBBBT  Katlob." — (Addressed  to  a  parochial  official.) 
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Kdfloa'fl  GarUi,  4d.  1771,  To  Robert  Hunter  for  teaching  —  Jaek^ 
8on  turn  of  Len'd  Jackson  to  play  50  tunes  upon  the  Violin,  £1  Is. ; 
to  a  new  violin  for  him,  188.  1791,  Building  churchjard  wall,  £51 
19s.  1800,  Paid  Wm.  Askew  constable  for  attending  the  church- 
wardens at  the  churchyard,  town,  and  places  adjacent,  to  preTent 
Sabath  brecking,  gameing,  &c.,  the  last  year.  Fifty-two  Sundays  at 
6d.  p.  Sunday,  £1  Os.  1831,  Saxon's  son  for  catching  mice  in  the 
church,  2s.,"  ftc,  &c. 

CHURCH  OF  THE  HOLY  TRINITY. 

This  cburch  is  situated  on  the  road  from  Darlington  to 
Cockerton  and  Staindrop,  about  half  a  mile  west-north- 
west from  the  market  place.  The  foundation  stone  was 
laid  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham  on  the  4th  of  Octo- 
ber^  1836 ;  and  it  was  licensed  by  him  for  the  solemni- 
zation of  marriages  under  the  6th  and  7th  Wm.  IV. 

The  ecclesiastical  district^  to  which  this  church  is 
attached^  was  formed  by  an  order  in  cotmcil^  dated 
April  8,  lS4Sy  and  gazetted  August  1.  This  district 
consists  of  the  townships  of  Archdeacon  Newton  and 
Cockerton^  and  part  of  the  township  of  Darlington. 
The  boundary  thereof  commences  opposite  to  the  house 
at  the  south-west  comer  of  Skinnergate^  and  then  pro- 
ceeds up  the  centre  of  Skinnergate^  including  all  the 
houses  on  the  west  side  thereof  as  far  as  Bondgate ;  then 
east  along  the  centre  of  Bondgate^  including  all  the 
houses  on  the  north  side  thereof^  as  far  as  Commercial 
Street;  then  north  up  the  centre  of  Commercial  Street, 
including  all  the  houses  on  the  west  side  thereof,  as  far 
as  Albion  Street,  when  it  again  proceeds  east  along  the 
centre  of  Albion  Street,  including  all  the  houses  on  the 
north  side  thereof,  as  far  as  Northgate,  when  it  pro- 
ceeds north  along  the  centre  of  Northgate  and  the  high 
road  from  Darlington  to  Durham,  including  all  the 
houses  on  the  west  side  thereof,  as  far  as  the  point 
where  the  parishes  of  Darlington  and  Haughton-le- 
Skeme  join  a  field  called  Lawson's  Slack ;  the  boundary 
then  leaves  the  high  road,  and  proceeds  in  an  easterly, 
north-easterly,  and  north-westerly  direction  along  the 
line  that  divides  the  said  parishes  of  Darlington  and 
Haughton-le-Skeme  to  where  the  said  parishes  join  the 
parish  of  Heighington ;  thence,  in  a  southerly  direction, 
along  the  boundary  line  that  divides  the  said  parishes 
of  Darlington  and  Heighington  to  where  they  join  the 
parish  of  High  Comsclifife,  and  then  along  the  boundary 
line  that  divides  the  said  parishes  of  Darlington  and 
High  Coniscliffe  as  far  as  the  road  leading  from  Bar- 
nard Castle  to  Darlington,  and  then  east  along  the 
centre  of  that  road,  including  all  the  houses  on  the 
north  side  thereof,  to  the  point  where  the  boundary 
commenced  in  the  centre  of  Skinnergate. 
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This  district  in  1851  contained  752  inhabited  houses, 
SI  uninhabited,  and  5  building;  and  the  population 
was  3,779,  or  1,758  males,  and  2,021  females. 

The  style  of  architecture  adopted  in  this  churdi  is 
early  English ;  and  the  building  consists  of  a  nave  with 
side  aisles,  and  a  square  tower  over  the  entrance  porch 
on  the  north.  A  turret,  at  the  south-east  comer  of  the 
tower,  contains  the  staircase  leading  to  the  belfry,  and 
is  surmounted  by  a  picturesque  spiret.  The  interior  is 
lighted  by  three  triple  Ughts  on  the  north  and  south, 
and  a  large  triple  window  with  a  small  light  on  each 
side  on  the  east.  There  are  1,010  sittings,  600  of 
which  are  to  be  free  for  ever. 

On  June  6,  1843,  a  new  organ,  built  by  Messrs. 
Haggart  and  Sons,  of  Darlington,  was  first  used  in  the 
church.  John  Wheatley,  Esq.,  of  that  town,  deposited 
£120  in  the  hands  of  the  minister  and  churchwardens, 
for  the  purpose  of  placing  a  clock  in  the  tower,  which 
was  completed  in  November,  1850.  The  balance 
remaining,  £4  4s.  6d.,  Mr.  Wheatley  declined  to 
accept,  but  desired  the  amount  might  be  given  to  the 
infant  school  connected  with  the  church. 

The  archdeacon  of  Durham  is  the  patron  of  the 
living.  The  first  incumbent  was  the  Bev.  Bobert  Hop- 
per Williamson,  Jun.,  A.M.,  son  of  the  rector  of  Hor- 
worth ;  and  on  his  resignation  in  1847  for  Lamesley, 
he  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Webb  Minton, 
previously  sub-curate  of  St.  Cuthbert*s.  The  income  is 
nearly  £180  per  annum. 

The  area  of  the  cemetery  is  about  1  acre,  8  perches. 
The  strata  are  chiefly  gravel  and  sand  on  the  north 
side,  and  clay  on  the  south,  and  generally  dry.  The 
funerals  average  50  per  annum ;  and  it  is  a  rule  not  to 
allow  the  ground  to  be  re-opened  under  a  period  of 
seven  years. 

In  the  report  of  the  superintending  inspector,  he  re- 
commends the  formation  of  a  general  cemetery  for  the 
town,  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  Trinity  church. 

CHURCH  OF  ST.  JOHN. 

Whilst  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  western  district  of 
the  parish  were  being  supplied  by  the  erection  of  Tri- 
nity church,  a  new  town  was^gradually  rising  on  the 
eastern  banks  of  the  Skeme,  called  into  existence  prin- 
cipally by  the  locality  of  the  York,  Newcastle,  and 
Berwick  railway  station  at  Bank  Top.  So  rapid  was 
the  increase  of  the  population^there,  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  form  a  new  church  district,  under  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  act ;  and  an  order  in  council  to  that  efiect 
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was  accordingly  issued,  dated  July  6,  1845.*  The  dis- 
trict includes  ''  all  that  part  of  the  township  of  Darling- 
ton, in  the  parish  of  Darlington,  in  the  county  and 
diocese  of  Durham,  and  also  all  that  part  of  the  town- 
ship of  Blackwell,  in  the  same  parish,  situate  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  river  Skeme."  This  district  con- 
tained, in  1851,  a  population  of  3,458,  of  whom  1,650 
were  males,  and  1,808  females.  There  were,  at  the 
same  date,  561  inhabited  houses,  37  uninhabited,  and 
4  building. 

Previous  to  the  erection  of  the  church,  the  railway 
company  set  apart  one  of  their  warehouses  for  the  cele- 
bration of  divine  service.  On  the  10th  of  September, 
1847,  the  foundation  stone  of  the  church  was  laid  by 
George  Hudson,  Esq.,  M.P.,  then  lord  mayor  of  York ; 
and  it  was  consecrated  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham 
on  the  16th  of*  July,  1858,  when  the  sermon  was 
preached  by  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Williamson.  In  the 
afternoon,  479  young  persons  were  confirmed  by  the 
bishop. 

The  church  is  an  elegant  edifice,  in  the  architec- 
ture of  the  later  period  of  early  English.  It  was  built 
from  the  designs  of  John  Middleton,  Esq.,  architect. 
The  entrance  is  by  a  projecting  porch  on  the  south. 

A  high  and  beautiful  western  tower,  containing  a  peal 
of  six  musical  bells,  and  which  is  intended  to  be  sur- 
mounted by  a  spire  160  feet  high,  opens  into  the  nave 
by  a  lofty  arch,  beneath  which  is  a  stone  screen  for  the 
support  of  an  organ.  The  chancel,  to  the  north  side  of 
which  the  vestry  is  attached,  is  floored  with  a  tesselated 
pavement ;  that  part  of  it  within  the  communion  rails 
having  been  the  donation  of  Herbert  Minton,  Esq. 
It  is  of  a  very  rich  running  and  circled  pattern,  in 
blue,  red,  and  yellow;  the  Evangelistic  symbols,  the 
angel  of  St.  Matthew,  the  winged  lion  of  St.  Mark, 
the  winged  ox  of  St.  Luke,  and  the  eagle  of  St.  John, 
being  introduced.  Under  the  east  window  is  a  deli- 
cate reredos  of  seven  trefoiled  arches.  The  roofs  are 
all  open ;  that  of  the  nave  being  arched,  and  that  of  the 
chancel  canted.  There  are  open  stalls  throughout  the 
church,  with  richly  carved  poppy  heads ;  and  there  is 

*  The  ecclebiastlcal  commissioners  recommend  and  propose  that 
there  shall  be  paid  by  them,  "in  each  and  every  year,  to  the  minister  for 
the  time  being  of  the  district  so  recommended  to  be  constituted,  when 
duly  licensed  according  to  the  act,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds  ; 
and  upon  any  building  within  such  district  being  duly  licensed  by  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese  for  the  performance  of  diyine  seryice,  according 
to  the  same  act,  there  shaU  be  paid  by  us,  in  like  manner,  to  such 
minister,  the  further  sum  of  thirty  pounds,  making  in  the  whole  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds ;  and  that  so  soon  as  any 
church  or  chapel  within  such  district  shall  have  been  duly  approved 


accommodation  for  650  persons.  The  reading  desk  and 
pulpit  are  placed  at  opposite  sides  near  the  chancel  arch : 
the  latter  is  richly  arcaded,  and  composed  of  Caen  stone^ 
being  the  gift  of  the  architect.  The  stained  glass  in 
the  great  east  window  is  arranged  in  circular  and  vesica- 
formed  medallions,  on  which  are  represented  Moses,  the 
raising  of  the  impotent  man,  St.  Matthew,  the  Nativity^ 
the  symbol  of  the  Trinity,  the  Saviour's  monogram^ 
I.H:S.,  St.  John  with  his  symbol  (the  winged  serpent) 
in  a  chalice,  the  Last  Supper,  St.  Mark,  the  Ascen- 
sion, St.  Luke,  and  the  Crucifixion.  The  side  windows 
of  the  chancel  and  the  clerestory  lights  are  filled  with 
various  quarried  patterns.  In  the  east  windows  of  the 
aisles  are  representations  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  the 
amount  required  for  which  was  raised  by  the  Misses 
Benson.  The  font  was  presented  by  the  Ven.  Arch- 
deacon Thorp ;  and  the  embroidered  covering  for  the 
communion  table  was  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Colling,  of 
Monkend,  near  Croft.  The  communion  plate,  which 
cost  £80,  was  presented  by  Robert  Henry  Allan,  Esq., 
of  Blackwell  Hall :  it  consists  of  a  paten,  chalice,  flagon, 
and  offertory  basin,  all  richly  moulded  and  embossed 
with  foliage  and  other  decorations,  in  a  style  accordant 
with  the  architecture  of  the  church,  and  firom  designs 
furnished  by  Mr.  Longstaffe. 

The  queen  and  the  Bishop  of  Durham  are  alternately 
patrons  of  the  living;  the  Rev.  George  Brown  is 
the  present  incumbent.  The  income  is  about  £170  per 
annum.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  John  the 
Evangelist. 

CHARITIES. 

Grammar  School. — ^Queen  Elizabeth,  by  letters 
patent,  dated  the  15th  of  June,  in  the  5th  year  of  her 
reign  (1563),  granted,  upon  the  petition  of  Henry  Earl 
of  Westmoreland,  and  James  Pilkington,  Bishop  of 
Durham,  that  from  thenceforth  there  should  be  a 
grammar  school  in  Darlington,  to  be  called  ^^  The  Free 
Grammar  School  of  Queen  Elizabeth,"  for  the  educa- 
tion, training,  and  instruction  of  boys  and  youths  in 

by  us,  and  conjBecrated  as  the  church  or  chapel  of  such  district,  for 
the  use  and  service  of  the  minister  and  inhabitants  thereof,  and  su<^ 
district  shaU  haye  thereupon  become,  according  to  the  proTisions  of 
the  same  act,  a  new  parish  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  there  shaU  be 
paid  by  us,  in  each  and  every  year,  to  the  perpetual  curate  for  the 
time  being  of  such  new  parish,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds ;  and  that  the  said  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds,  one  hundred 
and  thirty  pounds,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  as  the  case  may 
be,  shall  be  paid,  by  equal  half-yearly  payments,  on  the  first  day  of 
May  and  the  first  day  of  Norembcr  in  each  and  every  year. 
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grammar,  to  consist  of  one  master  and  one  nslier ;  the 
£nir  churchwardenB  of  the  town,  £ar  the  time  being,  to 
be  goremors.  To  them,  and  their  successors  were 
•assigned  two  messuages  or  tenements  and  24  acres  of 
suable  landy  8  acres  of  meadow^  and  40  acres  of  pasture, 
with  their  appurtenances,  in  Heighington;  two  bur- 
gages, with  their  appurtenances,  in  Well  Eow,  Darling- 
ton; annual  rents  of  8s.  3d.  and  4s.  3d.  out  of  two 
burgages  in  Head  Bow ;  and  a  close  of  land,  of  about 
two  oxgangs,  in  the  town  fields  of  Thornaby,  Yorkshire ; 
all  which  premises  had  been  parcel  of  the  possessions  of 
Bobert  Marshall's  chantry,  in  the  parish  church,  and  of 
the  clear  yearly  value  of  £5  4s.  lOd.  The  governors 
*were  further  licensed  to  obtain  any  manors,  messuages, 
lands,  tenements,  rectorial  tithes,  or  other  hereditaments 
in  England,  so  as  they  should  not  exceed  the  clear 
yearly  value  of  £10. 

It  was  not  tiU  1748  that  statutes  were  made  for  the 
government  of  the  school.  These  relate  to  the  qualifi- 
cations of  the  upper  and  under  masters,  who  are  to  be 
licensed  by  the  bishop,  a  preference  to  be  given  to  gra- 
duates of  the  imiversities ;  to  the  discipline  of  the 
school ;  and  the  remuneration  of  the  masters,  £18  per 
aTinnm  being  the  salary  of  the  under  master,  who  might 
also  receive  such  voluntary  gratuities  as  the  parents 
chose,  whilst  the  remainder  of  the  income  of  the  school, 
after  deducting  the  necessary  outgoings  for  repairs, 
taxes,  iSbc.,  was  to  belong  to  fihe  head  master. 
'  The  premises  granted  by  the  charter  arc  now  oc- 
-cupied  as  follows: — 1.  An  estate  in  Heighington, 
consisting  of  a  house  with  farm  buildings  and  74  A.  24 
p.  of  land,  let  to  a  yearly  tenant  at  £143  per  annum. — 
^.  Three  closes  in  Thornbay, containing  27  a.  2  r.  10  p,. 
let  to  a  yearly  tenant  at  £20  a  year. — 3.  A  dwelling 
iiouse  with  a  shop  fronting  Tubwell  Eow,  with  several 
small  dwelling  houses  in  a  yard  behind,  and  a  smith's 
shop  with  a  chamber  above,  and  a  yard.  These  pre- 
mises were  leased  in  1798  for  99  years,  rent  £8  6s. — 4. 
A  dwelling  house  and  premises,  demised  by  lease  in 
1797  for  99  years,  at  £2  6s.  a  year. — 5.  An  iron- 
foundry  and  corn-mill,  with  three  cottages,  a  shop,  and 
a  yard,  in  Tubwell  Bow,  leased  in  1827  for  40  years  at 
IC46  per  annum. — 6.  Several  messuages  in  Tubwell 
Bow,  leased  in  1828  for  31  years,  at  the  yearly  rent  of 
£15  10s. — 7.  A  piece  of  ground  in  Priestgate,  leased  in 
1801  for  99  years,  at  £1  rent.  Some  years  ago,  the 
Bev.  William  Clementson,  then  master,  sold  his  life  in- 
terest in  this  property  for  £4. — 8.  Two  cottages,  front- 
ing Sldnnergate,  with  a  yard,  wash-house,  and  garden 
behind,  .and  connected  with  which  15s.  per  annum  was 


formerly  paid  for  an  a^oining  room  by  Dr.  Peacock,  let 
at  a  yearly  rent  of  £10. — ^9.  The  two  annual  rents  of  8b. 
Sd.  and  4s.  8d.  £[>r  houses  in  the  Head  Bow.  The  revemie 
of  the  school  was  in  1840,  £251  Ss.  6d.  The  salary  of 
the  usher  has  been  increased  to  £70,  and  the  tipper  master 
receives  the  clear  residue,  averaging  about  £130  a  year. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  head  masters : — 

Robert  HaU  occ.  1559,  1571 ;  Robert  Orington  occ.  1579 ;  LeniB 
Ambrose  occ.  1587 ;  Robert  Hope,  curate,  1622 ;  Thomas  Haid^ 
1630 ;  Richard  Smelt,  1631 ;  Robert  Gierke,  1632 ;  Richard  Birkbeck, 
1634 ;  —  Robinfion,  163S ;  Ralph  Johnson  occ.  1652 ;  John  Cooke, 
1653 ;  JohnHodfihon,  1657 ;  George  BeU,  ctinrte,  1666 ;  Isaac  Bichsid* 
son  occ.  1720 ;  William  Addison,  1739 ;  Cuthbert  Allan,  A.B.,  1747; 
Thomas  Cooke,  A.B.,  1748;  Robert  Meetkirke,A.M.,  1750;  Thomas 
Morelond,  1755;  William  Clementson,  1807;  George  Wray,  1836; 
Thomas  MazBhall,  1840. 

The  Bchool' formerly  stood  at  the  east  end  of  tlie 
church ;  but^  in  1818^  it  was  pidled  down^  and  the  site 
added  to  the  church-yard^  in  pursuance  of  an  agree- 
ment entered  into  with  the  parishioners;  and  another 
school  of  the  same  dimensions  was  built^  at  the  expense 
of  the  parish^  about  80  yards  southward  of  the  old  site^ 
upon  a  plot  of  ground  which  had  been  purchased  for 
enlarging  the  church-yard.  An  upper  story  was  added 
iQ  1846.  The  school  is  considered  as  free  for  classical 
instruction  to  the  whole  parish ;  and  any  boy  belonging 
thereto^  provided  he  can  read  tolerably,  is  admitted  on 
application  to  the  master.  All  the  scholars  who  learn 
readings  writing,  or  arithmetic,  pay  Ts.  6d. ;  and  for 
learning  mathematics,  and  geography  and  the  use  of  the 
globes,  they  pay  from  12s.  6d.  to  15s.  per  quarter. 
Boys  not  belonging  to  the  parish  pay  for  classical  in- 
struction one  guinea  per  quarter.  The  attendance 
is  good,  and  a  portion  of  the  pupils  receiye  a  dassical 
education  under  the  upper  master.  The  usher,  in 
addition  to  his  salary,  receives  from  the  upper  master 
2s.  6d.  per  quarter  for  each  boy  instructed  in  mathe- 
matics, geography,  and  the  use  of  the  globes.  Small 
presents  are  distributed  to  the  boys  annually  by  the 
head  master,  exceeding  in  amount  the  smn  of  £1  as 
required  by  the  statutes. 

Papers  Charity. — John  Pape,  by  will,  June  9, 1599, 
charged  his  burgage  in  the  Head  Bawe  with  four  hoise 
loads  of  coals  at  Christmas,  and  3s.  4d.  to  be  bestowed 
in  bread  at  Easter  by  the  vicar  and  churchwardens;  the 
aged  poor  and  impotent  to  be  especially  relieved.  The 
sum  of  Ss.  4d.  (though  not  the  value  of  four  horse 
loads)  is  paid  in  lieu  of  coals,  and,  with  the  other  rent- 
charge,  forms  part  of  the  Christmas  distribution. 

Forater^^  Alma-houaes. — ^By  indenturej   March  9, 
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IBSZ,  Frands  Forster^  fox  the  great  and  good  affection 
lie  bore  xuito  the  poor  and  aged  people  of  Darlington^ 
conyeyed  to  trustees  his  two  lesser  houses  in  Northgate^ 
with  liberty  to  go  through  the  other  house  gai-th  for 
water  to  the  Skeme,  for  the  use  of  six  poor  and  im- 
potent nuutaded  or  unmarried  men  or  women^  unable  to 
earn  a  living,  born  in  Darlington,  or  resident  there  for 
tiiree  years,  and  to  be  nominated  by  his  heirs,  with  die 
assent  of  ^  churchwardens.  These  premises,  which 
consist  of  two  cottages  under  one  roof,  are,  with  the 
sanction,  of  the  churchwardens,  now  occapied  by  two 
poor  widows. 

BeUaases^  Charity. — James  BeUasses,  by  will,  Octo- 
ber 10, 16S6,  bequeathed  all  his  messuages,  &c.,  which 
he  had  bought  of  Salph  Wilson,  and  four  beast-gates  in 
Bracken  Moor,  together  with  the  sum  of  £90,  for  the 
purpose  of  building  several  houses  in  front  of  die  said 
messuage,  towards  which  he  had  already  made  good 
provision,  of  timber,  brick,  and  stone,  and  therein  to 
place  workmen  for  the  linen  or  woollen  trade,  in  such  a 
TnnTmi*r  as  should  be  most  useful  to  the  towns  of  Black- 
well  and  Dadington  and  the  country  adjoining.  He 
also  directed  that  the  land  in  which  he  and  Sir  William 
BeUasses  had  been  joint  purchasers,  at  Howdon  and 
Bhckwell,.  should  be  surrendered  to  the  burgesses  of 
Dazlingtou  for  the  same  purpose.  The  premises  first 
mentioned  by  the  testator  are  supposed  to  be  three 
^TiPTTiATitg  situate  in  Blackwellgate,  and  fronting  Skin- 
■wATgRte.  They  are  known  by  the  name  of  the  Alms- 
houses, and  axe  occupied  rent-free  by  three  poor  widows 
of  the  pariah  of  Darlington,  nominated  by  the  church- 
wardens. Bracken  Moor  was  enclosed  above  120  years 
ago ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  allotment  was  set 
out  in  respect  of  the  four  beast-gates.  The  trustees 
were  admitted  to  the  land  in  Blackwell  in  1771.  It 
consists  of  four  closes,  called  the  Poor  Howdons,  con- 
taining 19  A.  1  B.  23  p.  The  rents  were  paid  to  the 
churchwardens  up  to  1812,  from  which  time  till  1823, 
they  were  received  by  George  Allan,  Esq.  The 
churchwardens  having  again  taken  possession,  are  now 
in  receipt  of  the  rent.  The  proceeds  of  this  charity, 
not  being  sufficient  to  carry  out  the  intentions  of  the 
testator  by  establishing  a  trade,  were  for  many  years 
applied,  with  those  of  the  Apprentices'  Fund  mentioned 
below,  in  binding  out  apprentices,  almost  exclusively  to 
weavers;  but  in  1828,  the  inhabitants  and  headmen 
resolved  that  a  committee  of  twenty-four  should  be  em- 
powered to  lend  to  linen  and  woollen  manufacturers, 
whose  capital  does  not  exceed  £300,  sums  of  not  less 
than  £50,  and  not  more  than  £200,  at  interest  at  one 


per  cent.,  on  two  competent  householders  joining  ia 
security;  that  the  sum  borrowed  be  refunded  on  tha 
manufacturer  giving  up  his  business,  or  being  supposed^ 
to  have  realized  the  sum  of  £500 ;  and  that  no  term  of 
loan  should  exceed  seven  years. 

Far&ter's  Charity. — On  November  20,  1641,  Francis 
Forster,  and  Richard  his  son,  by  indenture  (reciting^ 
that  Christopher  Forster,  butcher,  deceased,  had,  oft 
January  1,  1605,  demised  to  the  said  Francis  a  close  <m 
the  north  side  of  the  high  road  to  Yarm  for  1,000  years^ 
granted  the  same  (now  called  Carlton  Close,  and  con* 
taining  2  a.  2  e.  8  p.)  to  the  churchwardens  and  their 
successors,  the  profits  to  go  to  the  use  of  the  mostneedfrii 
poor  of  the  Borough  and  Bondgate,  bom  there,  or 
resident  for  three  years.  The  rent  of  this  close,  £11,. 
now  forms  part  of  the  Christmas  distribution. 

I%e  Apprentice*^  Fund. — The  churchwardens  anj2 
overseers  of  Darlington  township  purchased,  in  1659^ 
from  the  poor  stock,  of  William  Middleton,  of  Black* 
well,  six  acres  of  copyhold  land,  called  Poor  Moor,  the 
rents  of  which  w^e  apfuropriated  to  the  placing  out  poor 
boys  as  apprentices.  The  premises  now  consist  of  tbxoe 
closes,  containing^  together  12  a.  3  b.  12  f.,  with  a  bam 
and  stable,,  and  let  for  £SS  a  year.  In  1828,  the  vestry 
ordered  that  tlus  frmd  should  be  applied  in  giyiaig  a 
sum  of  not  less  than  £3,  nor  more  than  £5,  to  each  ap- 
prentice, to  be  laid  out  in  necessary  expenses  and  doth-' 
ing  during  his  teian;  the  boy  not  to  be  bound  in  the 
manner  of  a  parish  apprentice. 

Conrforth'M  Charity.— On  March  1,  1675,  Johft 
Comforth,  of  Blackwell,  yeoman,  gave  by  will  £40  tOt 
trustees,  to  purchase  land  or  put  out  to  consideratiaUn 
the  profits  to  be  distributed  amongst  the  poor  of  Blacb-^ 
well  within  the  twelve  days  of  Christmas.  Up  to  the 
year  1740,  tibe  interest  of  this  sum  was  distributed 
with  Baron  Hylton's  dole  ;*  but  in  that  year,  the  pri&r 
cipal  sum,  with  Prescott's  legacy  noticed  below,  weres 
invested  in  the  purchase  of  a  field  at  Blackwell,  called; 
the  Poor's  Close,  aow  an  orchard,  containing  about  two* 
acres,  let  for  £12  yearly.  The  moiety  of  this  sum  i» 
distributed,  at  May-day  and  Martinmas,  in  sums  vary- 
ing from  28.  toSs.  6d.,  amongst  poor  persons  residing  in. 
the  township  of  Blackwell. 

JBarher^s  Charity* — Thomas  Barker,  by  will,  Mayr 
22,  1686,  gave  to  t^e  parishes  of  Bishopton,  Lonp 
Newton,  Haughton,  and  Darlington,  208.  each  yearly^ 
payable  out  of  his  knds  at  East  Newbiggin.     The» 

*  For  an  account  of  the  inH  of  BaconHylton,  in  which  DarlingtOD. 
is  named  us  one  of  the  towns  appointed  as  (he  recepients  of  his  post^ 
hmnouft  bonnt^,  flaB.fiji.xnir*CA8SXJb. 
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'Slims  are  paid  by  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry's  tenant 
there^  and  the  Darlington  portion  forms  part  of  the 
Christmas  distribution. 

BucKb  Charity, — George  Buck^  of  Sadberge,  gent., 
by  will,  July  18,  1704,  gave  £100  to  be  laid  out  in 
lands,  three-fourths  of  the  rents  of  which  were  to  be 
distributed  amongst  the  poor  of  the  parish  of  Darling 
ton,  and  the  remainder  amongst  the  poor  of  Sadberge] 
The  land  purchased,  near  Northgate  bridge,  is  copyhold, 
-and  now  consists  of  three  parcels,  containing  in  all  3  a. 
'%  K.  24  p.,  let  at  the  time  of  the  Commissioners*  in- 
quiry at  rents  amounting  to  £21  per  annum.  The  three- 
fourths  named  are  given  away  with  the  other  charities 
at  Christmas. 

Prescotfs  Charity, — On  February  2,  1705,  Arthur 
Prescott,  by  will,  gave  £40  to  trustees,  the  half  of  the 
interest  to  be  distributed  amongst  poor  widows  of  Dar- 
lington, and  the  other  half  amongst  the  poor  of  Black- 
well.  In  1814^  a  bank  in  which  the  Darlington  £20 
had  been  placed,  failed ;  but  G.  L.  HoUingsworth,  Esq., 
one  of  the  partners,  paid  the  amount  in  1827.  In  the 
following  year,  in  was  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  £19 
Ids.  Id.  stock  new  four  per  cents.,  the  dividends  of 
which  form  part  of  the  Christmas  distribution.  For 
the  other  moiety  of  the  bequest,  see  Comforth's  charity. 

Blue  Coat  School. — By  indenture,  April  19,  1713, 
Dame  Mary  Calverley  assigned  to  trustees  a  sum  of 
£1,000  due  to  her  on  bond  from  Edward  Pollen,  to  be 
laid  out  in  lands  or  tenements,  and  the  rent  of  which, 
and  the  interest  accumulated  before  such  purchase 
could  be  made,  were  to  be  applied  towards  the  support 
and  maintenance  of  a  charity  school  intended  to  be 
established  at  Darlington,  for  instructing  poor  children 
there  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion  accord- 
ing to  the  Church  of  England,  and  for  clothing  them,  and 
teaching  them  to  read,  write,  and  cast  accounts,  and 
buying  them  books,  and  putting  them  out  apprentices  to 
trades,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  a  schoolmaster^ 
nnder  such  regulations  as  the  trustees  should  think  pro- 
per. In  1714,  a  subscription  was  commenced,  to  which 
Lady  Calverley  gave  £150,  due  from  Mr.  Kitt  Pinck- 
ney  to  her.  On  May  20,  1719,  Robert  Noble,  of  Dar- 
lington, bequeathed  the  yearly  sum  of  40s.  for  the  use 
of  the  Blue  Coat  School ;  but,  as  this  sum  was  to  be 
contingent  upon  the  master  being  licensed  by  the 
bishop,  it  has  never  been  received.  In  1722,  Pollen*s 
bond  produced  £650,  which  sum,  together  with  contri- 
butions and  savings,  amounting  in  all  to  £1,280,  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  George  Allan,  Esq. ;  and  in 
1800,  £1,392  9s«  stock  three  per  cent,  consols  was 


transferred  to  the  names  of  trustees.  Since  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  parochial  school,  conducted  on  the 
National  system,  20  children  of  the  parish,  named  by 
the  ti'ustees,  and  called  the  Blue  Coat  Boys,  have  been 
taught  by  the  master  of  that  school ;  and  the  dividends 
arising  from  the  stock,  £41  15s.  4d.,  are  disposed  of  for 
their  benefit  as  follows : — The  schoolmaster  receives 
£18  annually  for  teaching  them ;  and  he  is  also  allowed 
his  bill  for  books,  paper,  and  school  requisites,  which 
generally  amount  to  40s.  or  60s. ;  and  15s.  is  paid  yearly 
for  firing.  The  children  receive  an  entire  suit  of  cloth- 
ing once  in  two  years,  the  annual  average  cost  of  which 
is  about  £20.     The  peculiar  dress  is  now  discontinued. 

Lamb^B  Charity. — On  May  1,  1714,  Matthew  Lamb, 
by  deed,  gave  to  George  Allan,  of  Darlington,  and  the 
churchwardens  and  their  successors,  a  yearly  rent  of 
12s.,  charged  on  certain  houses  in  Blackwellgate,  to  be 
distributed  yearly  on  Good  Friday  to  twelve  poor 
widows  of  Darlington.  The  bequest  is  now  regularly 
paid  at  Christmas. 

Lady  Caherley^s  Charity. — Dame  Mary  Calverley, 
by  will.  May  10,  1715,  bequeathed  several  legacies,  to 
the  amount  of  £905  or  thereabouts,  to  be  paid  out  of  a 
mortgage  of  £1,500  upon  Ipsley  estate  in  War- 
wickshire ;  the  interest  or  profits  of  the  residue  to  be 
distributed  amongst  the  poor  of  the  parishes  between 
Northallerton  and  Darlington  inclusive.  Up  to  the 
year  1821,  the  churchwardens  of  Darlington  received 
£10  a  year  in  respect  of  this  charity,  from  Ricliard 
Thompson,  Esq.,  of  Escrig  Park,  Yorkshire.  After 
his  death,  the  payment  was  discontinued  by  his  repre- 
sentative, Beilby  Thompson,  Esq.;  and  nothing  has 
since  been  received. 

Noble's  Charity. — Robert  Noble,  by  will.  May  20, 
1719,  charged  his  freehold  property  in  High  Row  with 
20s.  a  year,  to  be  distributed  on  the  29th  September  to 
such'  poor  as  were  not  receiving  relief  from  the  rates. 
This  sum  is  now  attached  to  the  Christmas  distributioii. 

CathericVs  Charity. — Two  copyhold  houses  and  an 
orchard  in  Bondgate  were  charged  by  the  will  of  Cathe- 
rine Catherick,  spinster,  May  20,  1720,  with  £2  1&. 
annually,  to  be  laid  out  by  the  minister  and  church- 
wardens in  the  purchase  of  twelve  pennyworth  of  bread, 
to  be  distributed  every  Sunday  amongst  such  poor 
people  as  they  might  think  fit.  Bread  to  the  amount 
of  4s.  4d.  is  now  given  away  on  the  last  Sunday  of  every 
month,  in  penny  and  twopenny  loaves,  to  poor  persons 
attending  divine  service,  according  to  a  list  prepared  by 
the  minister  and  churchwardens. 

WcUker'a  Charity.— £50  was  bequeathed,  April  11, 
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1791,  by  Elizabeth  Walker,  widow,  the  interest  of 
which  was  to  be  divided  amongst  twelve  poor  widows  of 
the  town.  In  1800,  this  money  was  laid  out  in  the  pur- 
chase of  £58  8s.  five  per.  cent.  Loyalty  annuities,  the 
dividends  of  which,  £2  18s.  2d.,  are  distributed  at 
Christmas. 

Phillips'  Charity.— Giieon  Gravett  Phillips,  of 
Darlington,  died  in  1800;  and  on  a  slip  of  paper 
attached  to  his  will,  ''Town  £100"  was  written  in  his 
own  hand-writing.  This  legacy  was  paid  to  the 
guardians  of  the  poor,  and,  by  order  of  a  vestry  meet- 
ing in  1804,  laid  out  in  building  the  poor-house. 

Carres  Charity. — Shafto  Carr,  by  will,  January  1, 
1809,  gave  to  the  churchwardens  of  the  township  of 
Darlington  £50,  upon  trust,  the  interest  to  be  distri- 
buted to  the  poor  yearly  on  St.  Thomas's  day.  £2  2s. 
is  received  as  the  dividend  upon  £52  lOs.  new  four  per 
cents.,  purchased  with  this  bequest^  and  forms  part  of 
tlie  Christmas  distribution. 

Pease^s  Alms-houses, — Mrs.  Mary  Pease,  widow  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Pease,  having  purchased  property  in 
Chairgate,  otherwise  Glover's  Weind,  or  Post  House 
Weind,  for  the  residue  of  a  term  of  980  years  from 
December  1,  1694,  caused  the  buildings  thereon  to  be 
pulled  down,  and  erected  four  alms-houses  on  the  site, 
which,  by  indenture,  June  10,  1820,  she  vested  in 
twelve  trustees,  who  were  to  keep  them  in  repair,  and 
to  insure  them  for  £150,  and  to  permit  four  poor 
women,  being  widows  of  the  age  of  60  years  at  least,  of 
a  good  moral  character,  and  not  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  to  dwell  in  the  said  alms-houses  without  pay- 
ing any  rent,,  except  the  yearly  sum  of  5s.  each,  to  form 
a  fund  for  repairs.  Vacancies  in  the  trustees  are  to  be 
filled  up  by  a  monthly  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  of  Darlington ;  and  it  was  provided  that  if  any 
of  the  alms-people  should  marry,  or  be  guilty  of  any 
gross  immorality  or  impropriety  of  conduct,  she  or  they 
should  be  expelled.  On  the  sum  of  £20  being  raised 
from  the  5s.  rentals,  they  were  to  cease,  and  the  interest 
of  that  sum  was  to  be  applied  for  repairs,  &c.  Four 
poor  widows,  appointed  by  the  trustees,  reside  in  the 
houses;  and  the  rent  has  been  occasionally,  but  not 
regularly  demanded,  so  that  nothing  has  been  invested, 
and  the  repairs  have  been  executed  at  the  voluntary 
charge  of  individual  trustees. 


*  Dr.  Hogaarth  was  installed,  on  the  Ist  of  September,  18fi2,  as 
"Bishop  of  Hexham/'  in  the  Catholic  church,  St.  Mary's,  West 
Clayton  Street,  Newcastle,  he  having  chosen  it  as  his  cathedral.  High 
^  was  sung  by  the  Rev.  Luke  Curry,  of  Carlisle ;  the  Revs.  John 
Bewicke,  of  St.  Mary's,  and  Joseph  Watson,  of  Cockermouth,  officiat- 
VOL.  I. 


Christmas  Distribution, — The  income  arisSog^ 
such  of  the  above  charities  as  are  not  otherwise 
cally  appropriated,  amounts  to  about  £30 ;  and  m 
tributed  at  Christmas  by  the  curate  and  church wardeip^ 
in  sums  seldom  exceeding  3s.  6d.  to  a  family,  or  4k.  t» 
some  of  the  widows,  their  proportion  being  increased  m 
respect  of  Walker's  charity. 

At  a  vestry  meeting,  held  April  8,  1853,  a  resoi^tien 
was  adopted  as  to  the  future  disposal  of  the  charitres  im 
the  three  ecclesiastical  districts  of  the  parish. 

CHAPELS. 

CAiyaoLic  Chapel. — The  few  Catholics  who  residedl 
in  and  near  Darlington  were,  for  many  years^  da- 
pendent  for  the  offices  of  their  religion  upon  the  visitft' 
of  a  priest  from  Stockton.  Their  numbers  varied  frcoar 
60  to  80,  and  they  were  accustomed,  it  is  said,  "  to  creep 
silently  into  a  garret  to  avoid  the  insults  of  bigotry/"  On 
the  sale  of  the  property  of  theWithams,  at  CliflTe,  in  Yorl:- 
shire,  the  ancient  mission  there,  which  had  remained  in 
the  hands  of  its  Catholic  possessors  from  the  time  of  the- 
Beformation,  was  broken  up;  and  the  Rev.  WilliaiBi 
Hogarth,  D.D.,  its  pastor,  (now  bishop  of  the  northexEH 
district,*)  was  removed  to  Darlington.  By  his  exeitiooff- 
and  personal  sacrifices,  assisted  by  the  donations  cC 
several  individuals,  means  were  provided  for  puBiDg: 
down  the  old  chapel,  and  erecting  a  larger  and  more 
commodious  structure.  The  congregations  of  CUSe' 
and  Darlington  united,  and  the  chapel  was  opened  ihe^ 
29th  May,  1827,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Augustine-  It» 
situated  in  Paradise  Lane ;  and  is  in  the  debased  Gothic 
style  of  architecture,  designed  by  I.  Bonomi^  ^Eisq^. 
The  building  measures  70  feet  by  40 ;  it  is  of  freestancv 
and  roofed  with  Westmoreland  slates.  Above  the 
entrance  are  the  Witham  arms.  The  interior^ 
ceiling  of  which  is  of  panelled  oak,  is  in  harmony 
the  general  style  of  the  building.  The  number  of  conr- 
municants  is  at  present  nearly  300;  and  there  is  a  wide- 
extent  of  country  attached  to  the  station.  The  chapd 
is  registered  for  solemnization  of  marriages,  under  ttm 
provisions  of  the  acts  of  6  and  7  Wm.  IV.>  c.  85^^  anA 
1  Vict.  c.  22. 

Bethel  Chapel. — The  principles  of  Protestant  DSr— 
sent  very  early  foimd  proselytes  in  Darlington.    During 


ing  as  deacon  and  sub-deacon.    The  Rev.  James  Gibson  was 
of  ceremonies,  and  Mr.  Fenton,"  cantor.    After  the  mass,  Tm^t 
was  sung;  and  a  congratulatory  address  to  Dr.  Hogarth  i 
sented  in  the  vestry.    An  address  from  the  clergy  of  his  dio««te 
afterwards  forwarded  to  him  at  Darlington.. 

6  U 
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tlie  indulgeace  grafted  by  Charlei  11.^  in  1672^  a  place 
of  worship  was  licensed  in  this  town  by  the  Rer.  John 
Rogers^  then  of  Startforth  (see  Barnard  Cabtle)  ;  and 
rarious  ministers  were  from  time  to  time  settled  here. 
About  the  year  1740,  Mr.  William  Wood,  commonly 
called  Dr.  Wood,  being  an  apothecary,  came  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Alnwick  to  Darlington,  where  he 
contiiiued  about  twenty  years  as  minister,  preaching  in 
a  room  fitted  up  for  the  purpose  in  Northgate.  Mr. 
Say,  his  successor,  remained  only  twelve  months ;  but 
a  few  years  afterwards,  Mr.  Andrew  Carlisle,  a  young 
man  from  Ireland,  came  to  Darlington,  where  a  chapel 
was  built  for  him.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Tho- 
t>orn,  on  whose  resignation  for  the  chaplaincy  of  Lord 
Bute,  the  congregation  was  broken  up.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  revire  it,  about  1770,  by  Mr.  James 
Tought ;  but  though  a  man  of  popular  talents,  his  pri- 
vate character  was  but  indifferent,  and  he  eventually 
retired  to  Wales. 

The  Dissenting  interest  remained  extinct  in  Darling- 
ton until  1797,  when  the  Rev.  William  Norris  was 
sent  by  the  Socictas  Evangelical  a  London  institution ; 
and  opened  a  room  for  preaching  in  Blackwellgate. 
The  congregation  having  increased,  the  old  chapel  in 
Northgate  was  again  purchased.  On  the  removal  of 
Mr.  Norris  to  Cumberland  in  1803,  the  Rev  William 
Graham,  a  Presbyterian,  succeeded  him;  but  differ- 
ences having  arisen  relative  to  church  discipline  in 
1806,  a  part  of  the  congregation  seceded,  and  formed 
themselves  into  a  church  on  Independent  principles. 
They  continued  to  worship  in  a  school-room  in  Union 
Street,  under  the  pastorship  of  Mr.  Cook,  of  Reeth, 
until  John  lanson,  Esq.,  of  London,  erected  a  small 
chapel  in  the  same  street,  which  he  vested  in  the  hands 

*  Author  of  a  statement  of  doctrines  and  discipline  entertained  and 
exercised  amongst  his  congregation ;  "  An  Appeal  on  Behalf  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society ;"  and  a  sermon,  entitled,  "  Prepa- 
ration for  Death,"  deliyered  at  Yarm,  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Holt  of 
that  place. 

t  A  QvAXEn's  "Wedding. — ^The  primitiTe  simplicity,  blended  with 
solemnity,  which  characterise  the  marriages  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
maybe  iUustrated  by  the  foUowing  description  of  that  of  Miss  Rachel 
'Pease,  third  daughter  of  Joseph  Pease,  Esq.,  to  C.  Albert  Leatham, 
Esq.,  of  Cleyeland  Lawn,  Middlesborough,  on  the  6th  of  March, 
1S51.  At  an  early  hour,  the  Friends'  Meeting  House  was  crowded 
to  excess  in  ci-ery  part,  by  an  assemblage  which  included  the  beauty 
and  influence  of  the  town,  and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  of  the  district. 
At  ten  o'clock,  a  number  of  cairisges  arriyed,  containing  the  bridal 
:party,  who  entered  the  ante-room  or  yestry ;  and  at  a  quarter  past  ten, 
.  JoB^h  Pease,  Esq.,  and  Mrs.  Pease  entered  the  chapel,  foUowed  by 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  elect,  Mrs.  Leatham,  his  mother,  William 
.H.  Tieftthmn,  Esq.,  John  Bright,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Mrs.  Bright,  and  other 
Friends.    The  bride  was  attired  in  a  dress  of  white  silk,  surmounted  by 


of  trustees^  for  the  uses  of  the  chnrch  and  congregation. 
It  was  opened  for  worship  in  1810.  In  1812^  the 
Eev.  J.  Whittenhury,  from  Botherham  Collie,  was 
ordained  as  minister^  and  continued  till  1817,  when  he 
removed  to  Daventry.  Various  ministers  followed  in 
succession  till  1820,  when  the  Kev.  Charles  GoUop 
accepted  the  invitation  of  the  congregation.  The  cha- 
pel was  considerably  enlarged  in  1824,  and  will  accom- 
modate about  480  hearers.  In  1828,  Mr.  Gollop 
resigned  his  charge,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Eev. 
Richard  Gibbs,*  who  removed  to.Skipton,  in  York- 
shire, about  six  years  afterwards ;  when  the  Rev.  R.  C. 
Pritchett  entered  upon  his  pastoral  duties.  The  pre- 
sent minister  is  the  Rev.  Matthew  Gait,  of  New  Col- 
lege, St.  John's  Wood,  London. — The  chapel  if 
registered  for  solemnization  of  marriages. 

The  Fkiends*  MKEXiNO-HorsB. — The  Society  of 
Friends  have  long  formed  a  numerous  and  influential 
body  in  the  town  of  Darlington  and  its  neighbourhood. 
They  have  a  handsome  and  convenient  meeting-house 
in  Skinnergate,'  capable  of  containing  nearly  1,000 
persons.  There  are  200  members,  and  about  30  or 
40,  'more  or  less  connected  with  the  Society,  who 
usually  attend  the  place  of  worship.f 

The  first  burial-ground  belonging  to  the  Society  of 
Friends  is  said  to  have  been  behind  the  Black  Bull  inn, 
at  the  angle  of  Blackwellgate  and  Grange  road.  The 
present  cemetery,  attached  to  the  chapel,  has  been 
recently  enlarged;  and  the  area,  exclusive  of  gravel 
walks,  is  1  rood  20  J  perches  available  for  interments, 
the  average  number  of  which  is  4*28  per  annum.  The 
strata  consists  of  vegetable  soil,  from  4  to  8  feet  deep, 
overlaying  gravel  and  sand.     The  depth  of  the  graves 

a  paletot  and  bonnet  of  aunilar  materials ;  and  the  seven  bridesmaids 
appeared  in  dresses  of  pale  lavender  coloured  silk,  with  paletots 
of  white  cashmere,  trimmed  with  swan's  down ;  the  bonnets,  with 
one  exception,  were  of  white  silk ;  the  appearance  of  the  whole  being, 
in  a  high  degree,  unique,  chaste,  and  elegant.  After  sitdng  for  about 
fifteen  minutes  in  solemn  silence,  the  bridegroom  arose,  and  taking  his 
bride  by  the  hand,  said,  "Friends,  I  take  this  my  friend,  Bachd 
Pease,  to  be  my  wife ;  promising,  by  diYine  assistance,  to  be  unto 
her  a  faithful  and  affectionate  husband,  until  it  shall  please  the  Lord 
by  death  to  separate  us."  The  bride  then  said,  '*  Friends,  I  take  this 
my  friend,  Charles  Albert  Leatham,  to  be  my  husband ;  promising, 
by  dlyine  assistance,  to  be  to  ^^"^  a  faithful  and  affectionate  wife, 
until  it  shall  please  the  Lord  by  death  to'separate  us.'*  After  an 
appropriate  prayer  and  address  from  Mr.  John  Pease,  Mr.  J.  P. 
Clapham  read  a  document,  certifying  that  the  proper  preliminary 
announcements  of  the  intention  of  the  parties  to  the  contract  had 
been  made,  and  that  they  had  that  morning  publicly  entered  into  the 
contract ;  the  document  was  then  signed  by  the  bride,  bridegroom, 
and  several  witnesses,  and  this  terminated  the  proceedings. 
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Taries  from  8  to  IS  feet.  Head  stones  axe  erected  at 
the  graves,  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  society,  as  to  size, 
&c. ;  the  inscriptions  are  limited  simply  to  the  name, 
age,  and  date  of  death  of  the  deceased.  A  register  of 
births,  marriages,  and  deaths  is  carefully  arranged  and 
preserved. 

Baftist  Chapel. — ^A  congregation  of  Baptists  ex- 
isted in  Darlington  for  many  years,  and  formerly  held 
their  meetings  in  Albion  Row,  where  the  duties  of  a 
minister  were  performed  by  private  individuals.  The 
present  church  was  founded  in  1825;  and  a  chapel, 
situated  in  Archer  Street,  was  built  in  1847,  at  a  cost 
of  about  £800.  It  is  a  neat  and  comfortable  edifice, 
capable  of  seating  500  persons.  An  excellent  organ 
has  been  erected,  and  there  is  a  good  choir.  The  Rev. 
John  Lewis  is  the  present  minister. 

"Wesleyan  Methodist  Chapels. — The  first  Metho- 
dist place  of  worship  was  a  small  thatched  cottage,  with 
a  mud  floor,  in  Clay  Row,  on  the  site  at  present  occupied 
by  Mr.  Middleton,  currier.  The  congregation  after- 
wards removed  to  a  house  in  Northgate,  and,  in  1778, 
to  a  chapel  in  Bondgate,  now  used  as  a  cabinet  maker's 
shop.  The  Rev.  John  Wesley,  who  had  before  preached 
in  Darlington,  re-opened  this  chapel  after  it  had  been 
enlarged  and  provided  with  side  galleries.  The  pre- 
sent chapel,  a  handsome  Italian  brick  building,  with 
stone  dressings,  was  erected  in  Bondgate,  in  1812,  at  a 
cost  of  above  £4,000 — Mr.  Jenkins,  of  London,  archi- 
tect. Its  interior  dimensions  are  64  feet  by  52.  A 
large  gallery  extends  around  it ;  and  a  semicircular  apse 
at  the  west  end  contains  communion  arrangements  and 
an  organ  gallery  above.  The  organ,  which  cost  £300, 
was  built  by  Nicholson,  of  Rochdale,  in  1840.  When 
first  opened,,  this  was  one  of  the  largest  Wesleyan 
chapels  in  the  kingdom.  There  is  sitting  room  for 
about  1,400  people ;  but  many  more  have  occasionally 
been  assembled  within  its  walls.  This  chapel  is 
Hcensed  for  the  solemnization  of  marriages.  The  regis- 
ter of  births  and  baptisms  extends  from  1812  to  1837. 
Annexed  to  the  building  are  class  rooms  and  a  vestry, 
also  dwelling  houses,  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
families  of  two  ministers. 

In  1831,  another  chapel,  containing  sittings  for  300 
persons,  was  erected  in  Park  Street,  for  the  district  east 
of  the  Skeme  ;  but  it  has  not  been  found  so  necessary  as 
was  anticipated,  andisprincipallyusedasa  Sunday  school. 

The  number  of  Wealeyans  in  Darlington  has  in^ 
creased  from  about  half  a  dozen,  who  StB^  assembled 


in  Clay  Row,  to  between  800  and  400 ;  and  there  is  an 
average  attendance  at  worship  of  about  400  persons. 
The  circuit  numbers  about  700  members,  besides  a 
number  of  occasional  hearers ;  it  includes,  in  addition  to 
the  Bondgate  and  Park  Street  congregations,  chapels  at 
the  following  villages : — 

Cockerton,  Hurworth,  Croft,  Dalton,  Middleton-one-Itow,  North 
Cowton,  Melsonby,  Barton,  Morden,  Sedgefield,  Bradbury,  Redworth, 
Heighington,  Woodham,  Aydi^,  Bolam,  Piercebridge,  Gainford, 
High  ConisclifTe,  Haughton-le-Skeme,  Sadberge,  Stapleton,  and 
Bishopton. 

Primitive  Methodist  Chapel. — On  October  16,. 

1821,  the  foundation  stone  of  a  chapel  for  the  Primi- 
tive Methodists,  or  Ranters,  was  laid  in  Queen  Street ; 
and  the  building  was  opened  for  worship  on  March  3, 

1822,  when  upwards  of  1,000  persons  attended. 

Wesleyax  Methodist  Association  Chapel. — A. 
handsome  chapel,  the  foundation  stone  of  which  was 
laid  May  12,  1840,  was  built  by  the  members  of  this 
Association  in  Paradise  Row.  It  will  seat  from  700 
to  800  persons,  and  has  convenient  vestries  and  spacious 
and  commodious  school-rooms  attached.  The  entire 
erection  cost  about  £2,700 ;  and  it  has  been  registered, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  acts  for  that  purpose,  for  the 
solemnization  of  marriages. 

SCHOOLS. 

St.  Cuthbert's  Parish  School. — This  school,  ori- 
ginally conducted  on  the  National  system  of  education, 
was  commenced  in  the  year  1812;  but  it  was  not  until 
1824  that  a  suitable  school-room  was  built.  It  is 
situated  in  the  Lead  Yard,  and  since  its  erection, 
considerable  additions  have  been  made.  About]  150 
boys  on  an  average  attend  the  day  and  Sunday  schools,, 
from  each  of  whom  Mr.  J.  A.  Storey,  the  master,  re- 
ceives Id.  a  week,  besides  a  fixed  salary  of  £50  per 
annum  from  the  funds  of  the  school.  (See  also  Blue 
Coat  Schooly  p.  468.)  The  apartment  for  girls  is  in  ah 
upper  story ;  and  there  are,  on  an  average,,  85  scholars, 
who  are  instructed  by  Mrs.  Dowelh 

Trinity  National  Schools. — ^A  national  school, 
in  connection  with  Trinity  church,  was  commenced 
in  Commercial  Street;  but  a  new  school-room  ha» 
since  been  erected  in  Union  Street.  The  attendance  at 
the  boy's  day  school,  of  which  Mr.  Horace  St.  Paul 
Armstrong  is  master,  averages  about  170;  Sunday,  130; 
girl's  day,  (Miss  Wilson  mistress,)  100 ;  Sunday,  140,. 
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^X2ie  schools  are  annually  examined  by  a  government 
iupectoTf  and  are  supported  by  voluntary  subscrip- 
tkma,  the  scholars'  weekly  pence,  the  government 
sgcaatg  and  annual  tea-parties.  The  master's  income, 
£xun  various  sources,  is  about  £100  per  annum. 

British  School  for  Boys. — In  1819,  a  school  on 
'the  ILancasterian  system  was  established  in  the  building 
«>r  iie  Wesleyan  Methodist  Sabbath  and  Week-day 
£oha(^  Society,  in  Skinnergate.  It  has  now,  however, 
'l)eea  conducted  for  some  years  on  the  National  system, 
sand  is  supported  by  subscriptions,  donations,  the  govern- 
ment grant,  and  the  boy's  pence ;  Mr.  G.  W.  Bartlett, 
teacher.  In  the  year  ending  April  11, 1853,  the  ordinary 
^attendance  of  boys  was  158,  though  the  names  of  200  were 
«ii  tlie  register,  of  whom  191  are  stated  as  attending 
tiie  various  Sunday  schools  in  the  town.  A  library  has 
^recently  been  added,  and  now  contains  upwards  of  100 
volumes  of  useful  and  entertaining  works,  which  are 
lent  out  to  the  pupil  teachers  and  other  scholars,  on 
ipayment  of  a  monthly  subscription  of  one  penny. 

Tbmale  School  of  Industry. — This  school,  esta- 
Uished  July  17,  1826,  is  held  in  the  upper  apartments 
cff  that  just  described.  It  is  supported  by  the  Wes- 
Iqran  Methodist  Sabbath  and  Week-day  School  Society, 
aad  managed  by  a  committee  of  twelve  females  and  two 
:flecretaries,  who  provide  the  institution  with  work,  fix 
its  prices,  and  fill  up  vacancies  in  the  school,  which  is 
<>pen  for  the  reception  of  100  children  of  the  poor,  of  all 
ctenominsctions,  at  six  years  old  and  upwards.  They 
^ate  instructed  in  reading,  writing,  ciphering,  sewing, 
knitting,  marking,  &c.,  and  pay  a  penny  per  week  each. 
About  ISO  children  are  under  the  tuition  of  Miss  Fas- 
call,  who  receives  an  annual  salary  of  £37  13s.  4d. 

Bridge  Street  British  School  is  attended  by 
about  180  children.  With  the  exception  of  the  govem- 
-ment  grant,  it  is  supported  entirely  by  the  liberality  of 
!MrB.  Anna  Pease.     Mrs.  Steele  is  the  present  mistress. 

The  Catholic  School  was  erected  about  four  years 
;agOL  The  building  will  accommodate  120  scholars; 
the  present  average  attendance  is  95,  including  girls. 
iMhool  is  under  government  inspection,  and  the 
r,  Mr.  I.  Leaper,  has  a  certificate  of  merit ;  it  is 
mofipmtted  by  voluntary  subscription,  the  weekly  pence 
^Ae  children,  and  government  aid. 

CbxoREGATiONAL  ScHOOL. — In  1882,  school-rooms 
built  in  connection  with  the  Independent  chapel. 


Union  Street;  but  on  their  proving  insufficient  for  tihe 
Sabbath  school,  the  congregation,  aided  by  the  libe- 
rality of  other  friends  of  education,  erected  very  el^ant 
and  commodious  school-rooms  in  Kendrew  Street,  at  a 
cost  of  about  £800,  of  which  £200  was  contributed  by 
J.  C.  Hopkins,  Esq.  These  schools  were  opened  in 
August,  1849.  The  Sunday  school  numbers  nearly 
300  children,  instructed  by  25  gratuitous  teachers. 

Sunday  Schools. — Sunday  schools  were  commenced 
by  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  soon  after  1790,  in  the 
chapel  in  Bondgate,  whence  they  were  removed  to  a 
large  room  in  Pratt's  Buildings.  On  July  1,  1807,  the 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Sabbath  and  Week-day  School 
Society  was  established.  It  is  governed  by  a  president, 
a  treasurer,  a  committee,  three  secretaries,  and  four  vi- 
sitors, who,  with  assistants,  impart  religious  instnictioii 
to  the  children  in  separate  classes.  In  1818,  a  piece  of 
ground,  in  Skinnergate,  was  presented  to  the  society  by 
Thomas  Pickering  Robinson,  Esq.,  on  which  Smiday 
schools  were  built,  including  the  British  school  and 
the  School  of  Industry.  The  society  is  supported  by 
voluntary  subscription ;  and  its  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments, including  the  proceeds  and  expenses  of  the 
School  of  Industry,  generally  average  about  £100  per 
annum.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  Sunday 
schools  under  the  supcrintendance  of  this  society  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1852 : — 

Toul 
Tearhen.  B071.       Oirb.      Tofal.        •dm. 

Darlington,  estab.  July  1,  1807.. .  .45.  ...101.. .  .100. .  ..201.  ...5050 

Do.  Park  Street,  March  10,  1882..  20....  60....  60.. .  .110.. ..  860 

Barton,  Dec.  18,  1814 10....  21..    .  27....  48....  443 

Piercebridge,  Feb.  15,  1824 4....  26....  25....  61....  290 

Hurworth,  June  20,  1827 12....  50....  44....  94....  165 

Sedgefield,  July  22,  1828 4....  16....  15....  31....    83 

Gainford,  March  22,  1828 3....     8....     8....  16....  166 

Haughton,  April  30,  1848 9....  22....  18....  40....    85 

Melsonby,  Feb.  1,  1845 6....  22....  20....  42....    50 

Cockerton,  Nov.  15,  1847 6....  20  ...  35  ...  56....    65 

119        836      352        688        7257 

A  flourishing  Sunday  school  is  connected  with  the 
Wesleyan  Mediodist  Association  chapel  in  Paradise 
Row,  consisting  of  about  400  scholars,  boys  and  girls, 
under  the  regular  instruction  of  64  teachers.  An  infimt 
class  of  60  children,  from  the  ages  of  three  to  seven 
years,  are  assembled  in  a  separate  room,  and  taught 
through  the  medium  of  moveable  letters.  In  addition 
to  the  instruction  given  on  Sundays,  two  week-evening 
classes  are  regularly  met  by  teachers  selected  for  the 
purpose ;  and  a  class  for  the  elder  boys,  and  those  who, 
on  account  of  their  advanced  age,  have  lefk  the  school, 
was  commenced  in  1846,  in  which  more  general  in- 
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struction  is  imparted  than  would  be  consistent  with 
Sunday  teaching.  A  library,  connected  with  the 
schooL  contains  nearly  500  Yolumes.  The  whole  is 
m^iagU  by  four  superintendents,  two  secretaries,  two 
treasurers^  a  librarian,  and  a  committee ;  and  the  receipts 
and  expenditure  amount  to  about  £30  per  annum. 

The  Congregational  Sunday  school  has  already  been 
alluded  to;  and  the  other  chapels  in  Darlington  have 
similar  establishments,  proportioned  to  their  numbers 
and  influence. 

Darlington  contains  five  boarding  schools,  ten  ordi- 
nary day  schools,  and  an  infant  school. 

POOR  LAW  UNION. 

Previous  to  the  passing  of  the  "  New  Poor  Law,"  the 
parish  of  Darlington  was  rated  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  under  the  regulations  of  the  act  of  22  Geo.  III. 
The  poor-rate  for  the  township  was,  in  1816,  £2,351 
10s.,  and  for  the  entire  parish,  £S,950  15s.  In  the 
population  returns  for  1831,  the  poor-rate  for  the  parish 
of  Darlington  (including  Oxenhall)  is  stated  at  £2,164 
9s. ;  for  Blackwell,  £284  5s. ;  for  Cockerton,  £241  13s. ; 
and  for  Archdeacon-Newton,  £24  7s.  Under  the  pre- 
sent law,  the  Darlington  union  includes  the  following 
townships  in  the  county  of  Durham : — 

Darlington,  Blackwell,  High  Coniscliffe,  Low  Coniscliffe,  Dinsdale, 
Hnrworth,  Middleton  St.  George,  Ncasliam,  Piercebridge,  Sockbum, 
Great  Aycliffc,  Archdeacon  Kewton,  Barmpton,  Brafferton,  Great 
Bnrdon,  Coatham-MundeTille,  Coatsaw  Moor,  Cockerton,  Benton, 
Heighington,  Houghton -le- Side,  Haughton-le-Skerne,  Killerby, 
Morton-Palms,  Redworth,  Sadberge,  School- Aycliffe,  Stunmerhouse, 
Walworth,  and  Whessoe. 

The  following  townships  in  Yorkshire  are  also 
attached  to  the  Union : — 

Barton,  Cleaaby,  Cliffe,  Croft,  Dalton,  Eryholme,  Girsby,  Manfteld, 
Newton  Morrel,  Over  Dinsdale,  and  Stapleton. 

The  Union  comprises  an  area  of  62,312  statute  acres, 
and  a  population  amounting,  in  1851,  to  20,798. 

The  income  and  expenditure  are  given  at  page  162. 

During  the  last  century,  the  bishop's  ancient  manor- 
house,  which  had  been  neglected  almost  from  the  time 
of  Bishop  Cosin's  repairs,  was  farmed,  as  a  work-house 
for  the  poor,  from  the  bishop's  housekeeper.  The  town- 
ship purchased  it  from  Bishop  Barrington  in  1806, 
under  the  Act  for  the  Redemption  of  the  Land-tax ; 
and  a  large  additional  building,  consisting  of  a  centre 
and  wing,  was  built  on  the  south,  bearing  the  following 

*  The  bishop  having  heard,  in  the  foUowing  year,  that  the  nobles 
of  Bngland  were  gathering  fheir  forces,  for  the  purpoee  of  having  a 
grand  toanuuneot  at  Darlington,  wrote  a  peremptory  mandate  to  the 


inscription  on  the  pediment : — ^^  Erected  hythe  Township 
under  the  Act  of  22  Oeorge  III.  in  1808."  The 
legacy  of  Mr.  Phillips  (see  p.  469)  was  applied  towards 
the  cost  of  the  addition.  The  interior  of  the  old  build* 
ing  retains  many  traces  of  antiquity  in  its  long  passages, 
thick  walls,  old  chimneys,  and  pointed  arches ;  some  of 
the  latter  filled  up,  and  others  reduced  in  their  propor- 
tions by  the  raising  of  floors,  &c.  In  a  small  modem 
room  near  the  entrance  are  two  antique  oaken  chests ; 
one  of  which  is  beautiAilly  panelled,  and  the  other 
bears  the  remains  of  the  arms  and  crest  of  Eure,  with 
the  inscription,  in  Boman  capitals,  ''  1575.  B.  e.  the. 

RIGHT.   WOBSHIPFVL.  KAYFE.    EYRIE.   THELDER.  1575." 

A  partially  successful  attempt  appears  to  hare  been 
made  to  alter  the  figure  5  into  a  3,  so  as  to  make  the 
date  1375.  The  whole  of  the  apartments,  both  in  the  old 
and  new  parts  of  the  house,  are  kept  remarkably  clean 
and  in  good  order,  as  are  also  the  beds,  bedding,  &c. 
Attached  to  the  building  is  a  garden,  supposed  to  be 
the  site  of  a  meadow  granted  by  Bishop  Kellawe,  in 
1311,  to  the  yicar  of  Darlington,  because  he  found  that 
the  grass  on  it  had  been  trodden  down.*  The  present 
number  of  inmates,  including  men,  women,  and  children, 
is  98. 

Diet — Breakfast,  each  morning,  both  for  men  and 
women,  6  oz.  of  bread,  and  1 J  pint  of  boiled  milk  with 
oatmeal.  Dinner,  Sunday  and  Thursday,  men  and 
women,  5  oz.  of  cooked  meat  and  f  lb.  of  potatoes; 
Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Friday,  men  and  women, 
1;^  pint  soup  or  rice  milk;  Wednesday,  men,  14 
oz.,  and  women  12  oz.  of  suet  pudding;  Saturday,  1 J 
pint  of  rice  milk.  Supper,  both  men  and  women;  6  oz. 
bread,  and  1  pint  of  boiled  milk  with  oatmeal  or  broth. 
Old  people  above  60  years  of  age  may  be  allowed  tea, 
coffee,  butter^  and  sugar;  not  exceeding  1  oz.  of  tea,  2 
oz.  of  coffee,  8  J  oz.  of  butter,  and  4  oz.  of  sugar  per 
week,  in  lieu  of  gruel  to  breakfast.  2  oz.  of  bread  is 
allowed  to  meat  dinners,  and  greens  are  occasionally 
substituted  for  potatoes.  With  soup  dinners,  5  oz  of 
bread  are  allowed.  Children  under  9  years  of  age  are 
dieted  at  discretion ;  and  the  sick  are  dieted  as  ordered 
by  the  medical  officers. 

BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTIONS. 

Dispensary. — On  the  25th  of  October,  1808,  the 
Darlington  Dispensary,  for  the  Belief  of  the  Sick  Foor^ 

coroner  of  Sadberge,  inBtnicting  him  to  preyent  any  such  thing,  for 
he  would  not  have  it  in  his  liberty.  His  warlike  predecessor,  Beck, 
would  probably  hare  sanctioned  such  a  gathering  by  his  presence* 
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was  institated  in  cominemoration  of  the  Jubilee,  or  50th 
year  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  This  nsefnl  charity 
for  many  years  occupied  a  part  of  the  Town  House,  but 
has  latterly  been  removed  to  the  Central  Building.  It 
is  supported  by  anniial  subscriptions  and  donations, 
together  with  the  interest  of  £100,  bequeathed  in  1825 
by  the  late  Thomas  Backhouse,  Esq.  Annual  sub- 
scribers of  half-a-guinea  are  entitled  to  four  tickets  for 
admission  of  patients,  and  others  in  proportion.  A  be- 
nefaction of  £5  and  upwards  constitutes  the  donor  a 
governor  for  life.  The  present  governors  are.  His 
grace  the  Duke  of  Cleveland ;  the  dowager  Duchess  of 
Cleveland;  the  Eight  Bev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham ;  Lord  Harry  Vane,  M.P. ;  Lord  "W.  Powlett ; 
James  Farrer,  Esq.,  M.P.;  and  Edward  Pease,  Esq. 
The  Duke  of  Cleveland  and  the  Bishop  of  Durham  are 
also  patrons ;  B.  H.  Allan  and  Edward  Pease,  Esqrs., 
presidents ;  John  Church  Backhouse,  Esq.,  treasurer ; 
John  B.  Pease  and  Edmund  Backhouse,  Esqrs.,  secre- 
taries ;  Beddocs  Peacock,  M.D.,  physician ;  S.  E.  Piper, 
Esq.,  surgeon ;  and  there  is  a  managing  committee  of 
twelve.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  treasurer's 
account  for  the  year  ending  October  S5,  1853,  and  of 
the  number  of  cases  on  the  books  during  the  same 
period : — 


Dr.  £.   s.  d. 

To  amount  of  subscrip- 
tions and  donations  110  16  11 

"  Collection  at  Trinity 

Church    6  13    0 

**  Fine  per  magistrates      0    4    6 

"  Interest 7    2    1 

*•  Balance  due  to  trea- 
surer      93  U  10 


£223  U     4 


Cr.                                £,    8.  d. 

By  balance 83  13  10 

Surgeon's  salary. ...  80    0  0 

Rent 14    0  0 

Drugs  &  appliances  83    8  1 
Cleaning  and  coals    6    7  6 
**  Collecting  subscrip- 
tions       1  12  8 

Printing  and  station- 
ery      4    4  2 

Sundries 0    6  6 


fi 


(( 


« 


<« 


f< 


if 


£223  11     4 


By  balance  due  to  the 

treasurer 98  14  10 


Patients  on  the  books  last  year SO 

Admitted  during  the  present  year..., 621 


661 


Patients  cured 602 

Relieved • t  •  •  • 21 

Died 12 


Under  treatment 


>••••  •  •  • 


16 
651 


Wesletan  Benevolent  Society. — The  objects  of 
this  institution^  which  is  supported  by  monthly  and 
annual  subscriptions^  and  by  a  yearly  collectioii  made 


in  the  chapel^  are/  '^to  search  out  real  objects  of  charity, 
to  alleriate  their  distresses  as  far  as  its  fonds  will  allows 
and  to  administer  religiotus  instruction  and  consolation  to 
the  sick  and  the  dying."  Weekly  visits  are  made^  at 
each  of  which  Is.  or  more  is  bestowed  on  the  parties. 
During  the  year  ending  May  81,  1858,  476  Tisits  were 
paid  to  66  individuals,  of  whom  27  died.  The  yearly 
subscriptions  amounted  to  £15  18s.  6d. ;  the  col- 
lection at  the  chapel  to  £9;  and  the  cash  paid^for  the 
relief  of  the  sick  was  £21  17s.  6d. 

Meetings  are  occasionally  held  in  Darlington  in  sup- 
port of  the  parent  Anti-Slaverff  and  Peiwe  Societies,  at 
which  subscriptions  and  donations  are  liberally  offered. 
For  many  years,  several  benevolent  persons  have  visited 
the  residences  of  poor  married  lying  in  women,  and  pro- 
cured for  them  assistance,  clothing,  and  other  requisite 
relief. 

RELIGIOUS  SOCIETIES. 

Church  Missionary  Society. — This  society  was 
instituted  in  1822,  and  is  supported  by  annual  subscrip- 
tions, donations,  contributions,  collections  at  sermons 
and  annual  meetings,  missionary  boxes,  &c. ;  and  there 
are  branches  at  Haughton-le-Skeme,  Sadberge,  Stain- 
ton,  and  Winston.  The  Rev.  T.  W.  Minton  is  presi- 
dent and  treasurer,  and  Mr.  B.  K.  Bailey  secretary. 

£.    s.  d. 

Collected  during  the  year  ending  in  1853 143  19  10 

Disbursements 2  13    0 


141     6  10 
Total  remitted  in  preyious  years. •!....  3344  16    5 

£3486    3    3 

Auxiliary  Missionary  Society. — This  association 
is  a  branch  of  the  General  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society, 
established  in  London.  In  conjunction  with  assistant 
societies  at  Hurworth,  Croft,  Gainford,  Melsonby, 
Middleton  Tyas,  Sedgefield,  Bradbury,  North  Cowton, 
Heighington,  Barton,  and  Cockerton,  £995  16s.  lOd. 
was  collected  in  the  year  ending  April,  1853 ;  besides 
£18  15s.  7d.  as  Christmas  offerings.  The  annual 
meetings  are  held  in  May  or  June,  in  the  "Wesleyan 
chapel. 

Auxiliary  Bible  Society. — This  institution  was 
commenced  in  1812,  in  co-operation  with  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  His  grace  the  Duke  of 
Cleveland  is  president;  Edward  Pease,  ^EL^.^  vice- 
president;  aixd  the  affairs  of  Ac  society  are  managed 
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by  a  treasurer,  three  secretaries,  and  a  committee.  A  ] 
ladies'  association  has  been  established ;  and  there  are 
twenty-five  branches  and  associations  in  the  county  of 
Durham  and  Yorkshire  connected  with  the  Darlington 
auxiliary.  During  the  year  ending  at  Midsummer, 
1853,  £234  10s.  Id.  was  collected  on  the  purchase 
account,  and  £181  143.  lOd.  free;  [there  was  trans- 
mitted to  die  parent  society  in  London  £134  lis.  lid. 
in  free  contributions,  £30  from  the  Ladies'  Association, 
and  £15  from  the  Darlington  Ladies'  Twig;  also  an 
offering  of  £420  12s.  2d.  to  the  Jubilee  Fund.  There 
were  issued  from  the  depository,  in  the  same  year^ 
1,971  Bibles  and  1,629  Testaments,  in  all  3,600,  mak- 
ing,  with  former  issues,  a  total  of  85,581  copies  circu- 
lated since  the  formation  of  the  auxiliary.  The  parent 
society  has  recently  engaged  a  colporteur^  who  is 
licensed  as  a  hawker,  to  sell  the  society's  publications 
throughout  this  district. 

Tbact  Society. — This  ia  a  branch  of  the  London 
Tract  Society.  It  is  liberally  supported  in  Darlington, 
and  the  subscribers  generally  avail  themselves  of  the 
advantages  allowed  to  annual  contributors.  An  annual 
public  meeting  is  held  in  the  town,  at  which  a  deputa- 
tion from  the  parent  society  always  attends. 

Christian  Visiting  Society. — This  society  was 
formed  in  1842,  and  employs  a  visiting  agent,  or 
missionary,  at  a  salary  of  £60  per  annimi.  During  the 
year  ending  9th  February,  1853,  this  gentleman  paid 
5,200  visits  and  calls  (including  the  union  poor  house), 
and  distributed  several  copies  of  the  scriptures,  as  well 
as  more  than  5,000  religious  tracts. 

SUBSCRIPTION  LIBRARY. 

The  Darlington  Subscription  Library,  held  in  the 
Central  Building,  consists  of  about  4,000  volumes. 
The  yearly  subscription  is  £1  Is.  per  annum;  and  there 
are  about  120  subscribers. 

MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE. 

In  1825,  a  Mechanics'  Institution,  for  Darlington  and 
its  vicinity  was  established,  and  consisted  at  one  time 
of  above  150  ordinary  and  honorary  members,  who 
possessed  a  very  valuable  library;  but,  after  a  brief 
career,  it  was  broken  up.  In  1840,  another  institution 
was  formed;  a  considerable  number  of  members  were 
enrolled ;  and  a  library  was  gradually  accumulated.    On 


June  2, 1847,  the  «  Central  HaU,'*  in  the  BuU  Weind, 
was  opened  by  a  tea-party  and  soiree,  in  connection 
with  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  the  library  and  clasff* 
room  of  which  are  on  the  basement  floor  of  tihe 
building;  and  on  which  occasion.  Lord  Harry  Yane, 
M.P.,  occupied  the  chair.  At  the  annual  soiree  in 
January,  1851,  the  presence  of  George  Cruickshank, 
Esq.,  the  celebrated  and  popular  artist,  who  officiated 
as  chairman,  attracted  an  immense  company;  at  least 
600  persons  being  present,  whilst  many  more  were 
unable  to  procure  tickets,  though  premiums  were 
offered.  In  his  concluding  address,  Mr.  Cruickshank 
stated  that  if  the  society  would  build  an  institute  for 
themselves,  he  would  visit  them  again,  and  give  them  a 
lecture  on  drawing. 

The  want  of  suitable  premises  having  long  been  felt, 
a  subscription  was  commenced  for  the  erection  of  a 
spacious  bmlding,  the  cost  of  which  was  estimated  at 
upwards  of  £2,000.  His  grace  the  Duke  of  Cleveland 
promised  £50  conditionally  on  the  committee  raising 
£1,000  from  other  quarters ;  and  James  Farrer,  Esq., 
M.P.,  gave  £5.  About  £1,100  having  been  contri- 
buted (£700  of  which  was  munificently  subscribed  by 
two  ladies — £400  by  Miss  Pease  of  Feethams,  and 
£300  by  Miss  Barclay),  a  site  in  Skinnergate  was 
purchased  from  the  Earl  of  Beverley ;  and  the  founda- 
tion-stone was  laid  on  the  12th  of  May,  1853,  by  Miss 
Pease,  the  principal  donor.  On  this  occasion,  a  proces- 
sion, consisting  of  the  chief  bailiS*  of  the  borough  and 
the  officers  of  the  institution,  repaired,  with  flags  and 
music,  to  the  site;  and  the  interesting  ceremony  was 
performed  amidst  the  cheers  of  the  assembled  multi- 
tude. About  500  persons  afterwards  partook  of  tea  in 
the  Central  Hall. 

The  new  building,  which  is  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Sparkes,  architect,  of  Darlington,  consists  of 
a  reading-room  on  the  ground  floor,  28  by  22  feet ;  a 
library,  18  by  16  feet;  a  committee-room,  24  by  18 
feet;  a  class-room,  18  by  12  feet;  two  rooms,  each 
about  15  feet  square,  for  the  residence  of  an  attendant; 
and  a  lecture-hall,  52  by  42  feet,  with  gallery,  and  pre- 
pared for  side  galleries  if  required.  The  Darlington 
Temperance  Society  is  to  be  allowed  the  use  of  the 
lecture-room  on  two  consecutive  days  and  nights.  The 
entire  cost  of  the  erection,  including  land,  furniture 
&c.,  is  about  £2,500. 

The  Institute  now  consists  of  400  members ;  and  the 
subscription  is  6s.  per  annum.  The  library,  at  the  last 
anniversary,  contained  1,818  volumes ;  and  there  is  a 
news-room  connected  with  it.    Lectures  are  delivered 
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fertnightly  in  the  winter  monthB.  Henry  Fease^  Esq., 
is  president ;  Mr.  Thomas  Watson  and  Mr.  R.  Mount- 
ford,  vice-presidents;  John  Church  fiackhouse,  Esq., 
treasurer;  Mr.  H.  Dunn,  honorary  secretary;  and 
there  is  a  committee  of  twenty  for  the  transaction  of 
business.  The  Institution  has  been  for  some  time 
connected  with  the  Yorkshire  Union  of  Mechanics' 
Institutes ;  and  has  recently  subscribed  to  the  Society 
of  Arts,  by  which  means  facilities  will  be  afforded  for 
securing  the  services  of  lecturers  at  reduced  rates ;  the 
loan,  if  required,  of  casts,  models,  &c.,  for  exhibition  or 
for  drawing  classes ;  and  the  frequent  supply  of  papers 
and  other  valuable  publications  issued  by  the  Society. 

NEWSPAPERS. 

Thb  first  number  of  "  The  Darlington  Pamphlet ;  or 
County  of  Durham  Intelligencer,  published  weekly, 
price  two-pence,"  by  J.  Sadler,  appeared  on  the  22nd 
May,  1772.  Each  number  contained  eight  pages  of 
foolscap  size;  and  advertisements  of  ^^a  moderate  length" 
were  inserted  at  3s.  6d.  each.  It  was  discontinued  in 
the  November  following;  but  was  immediately  suc- 
ceeded by  "The  Darlington  Mercury;  or  Durham 
Advertiser,"  also  printed  by  Sadler,  an  eight-paged 
quarto,  price  2Jd.  It  was  promoted  by  George  Allan, 
Esq.,  and  existed  for  some  time. 

On  the  2nd  October,  1847,  Messrs.  Brown,  Atkinson, 
and  other  shareholders,  commenced,  at  Barnard  Castle, 
a  liberal  journal,  price  3Jd.,  entitled,  *'The  Darlington 
and  Stockton  Times,  and  Barnard  Castle,  Richmond, 
Auckland,  Middlesbrough,  Hartlepool,  Teesdale,  and 
Swaledale  Journal.  A  newspaper  for  Durham  county, 
Richmondshire,  and  Cleveland."  In  the  following 
February,  Darlington  was  made  the  place  of  publication, 
under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Robert  Thompson,  who  had 
become  one  of  the  proprietors.  It  was  soon  found  that, 
to  keep  pace  with  the  requirements  of  the  day,  the  size 
must  be  enlai-ged,  and  the  price  increased  to  the  usual 
charge  of  4d.  Mr.  Thompson's  copartners  being  averse 
to  these  changes,  and  declining  to  invest  any  extra 
capital,  he  became  sole  proprietor,  and  effected  the 
change  in  February,  1849.  The  paper  has  now  an 
extensive  circulation  in  the  district  for  which  it  is 
designed. 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

Bridges. — The  principal  bridge  across  the  Skeme  is 
near  the  east  end  of  the  parish  church.  In  Leland's 
time,  it  consisted  of  three  arches;  but  a  bridge  of  nine 


arches  was  afterwards  erected,  when,  it  would  ^pear, 
the  river  was  broader,  and  proportionably  shallower, 
than  it  now  is.  The  present  bridge  is  a  plain  structure, 
with  a  stone  parapet,  and  was  built  in  1768,  at  a  cost  of 
£1,000.  It  was  widened  and  repaired  in  1832 ;  but  it 
is  still  much  too  narrow  for  the  increased  traffic ;  and 
the  footpaths  are  encroached  upon  by  erections  on  the 
parapets.*  At  the  quarter  sessions  for  the  county, 
held  January  4,  1854,  the  bridge  siirveyor's  report 
stated,  that  ^'  the  Electric  Telegraph  Company  having 
given  notice  of  their  intention  of  laying  their  wires,  the 
surveyor  had  seen  them  laid  under  the  footpath,  and  the 
flags  relaid." 

In  1833,  a  cast  iron  bridge,  of  one  arch,  was  erected 
at  the  lower  end  of  Workhouse  Lane,  for  the  conve- 
nience of  foot  passengers  between  the  main  body  of  the 
town  and  the  new  streets  on  the  east  side  of  the  river ; 
and  to  the  north  of  the  principal  bridge,  foot  bridges 
over  both  branches  of  the  Skeme  connect  Friestgate 
with  Clay  Bow.  A  stone  bridge  crosses  the  Cockerbeck 
in  Northgate. 

Thb  Town's  House. — This  edifice  occupies  the  site 
of  the  old  Tolbooth,  on  the  west  side  of  the  market 
place.  Plans  for  a  new  Town  House  were  made  in 
1770 ;  but  the  old  building,  notwithstanding  its  homeli- 
ness and  dilapidated  condition,  was  not  taken  down  till 
1807.  On  the  13th  of  April,  1808,  the  foundation 
stone  of  the  present  Town's  House  was  laid,  amidst 
great  rejoicings,  by  George  Allan,  Esq.,  of  Blackwell 
Grange;  George  Lewis  Hollingsworth,  Esq.,  banker; 
Richard  Hodgson,  Esq.,  surgeon;  and  Mr.  William 
Kitching,  iron-founder.  It  is  in  the  Italian  style  of 
architecture,  with  a  teiTace  and  balustrade  on  the  top, 
stumounted  by  a  cupola.  The  lower  story  is  occupied 
by  various  warehouses.  The  upper  story  contains  a 
spacious  room,  lighted  by  six  large  windows;  it  is 
used  for  public  meetings,  and  the  transaction  of  the 
town's  business.  Previous  to  the  erection  of  the  new 
Police  Station,  petty  sessions  were  held  in  this  room. 

The  Mabket  Cross  is  a  plain  pillar  of  stone; 
elevated  on  a  platform  of  four  steps,  and  situated  a  few 
yards  from  the  north  side  of  the  Town's  Hall.  It  was 
built,  about  the  close  of  the  17th  century,  by  Lady 


*  In  January,  1858,  Mr.  William  Marahall,  proprietor  of  the 
easterly  house  on  the  north  side  of  the  bridge,  made  apjUication  fior 
leave  to  remove  a  part  of  the  parapet  waU,  where  he  proposed  build- 
ing a  shop  :  the  surveyor  rcf  .rred  the  matt?r  to  the  bench  of  ma- 
gistrates. 
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Erown^  the  heiress  of  the  Barnes  family^  in  whom  the 
office  of  bailiff  had  long  been  vested.  " 

Butcher  Market,  or  Shambles. — This  erection 
stands  to  the  south  of  the  Town  Hall,  and  parallel  with 
the  High  Row.  It  was  erected  in  1815,  and  consists 
of  a  basement  wall  and  an  iron  railing,  with  corner 
pillars  of  stone,  supporting  a  sloping  roof.  At  the 
north-western  end,  a  portion  of  the  building  is  suitably 
fitted  up  for  the  sale  of  fish.  The  whole  is  well  lighted 
from  the  roof  and  side  windows.  The  buildii^  is  the 
property  of  a  private  company ;  parties  making  use  of 
the  market  paying  a  moderate  stallage  rent. 

Central  Building. — The  inauguration  of  this  spa- 
cious edifice  took  place  on  the  2nd  of  June,  1847.     It 
extends  from  the  Horse  Market  to  Houndgate  by  the 
Bull  Weind.     The  approach  to  the  principal  entrance 
is  inconvenient,  being  by  the  narrow  lane,  though  the 
situation  of  the  building  is  central.     The  cost  of  the 
erection  was  fully  £6,000.     The  original  proprietors 
were — Edward  Pease,  John  Church  Backhouse^  Joseph 
Pease,  Henry  Pease,  J.  C.  Hopkins,  John  Backhouse, 
"W.  Backhouse,  Edmund  Backhouse,  J.  B.  Pease,  John 
Middleton,  John  Harris  (C.E.),  J.  S.  Peacock,  and  R. 
and  W,  Thompson.     On  the  basement  there  is  a  large 
room,   at  present  occupied  as  a  library  and  reading 
room  by   the   Mechanics'   Institution,   and  two   class 
rooms,  besides  numerous  apartments  for  cooking,  re- 
freshment rooms,  &c.     On  the  ground  floor  are  offices 
for  the  Savings  Bank,  a  depository  of  the  Bible  Society, 
apartments  for  the  Dispensary,  the  office  of  the  registrar 
of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  for  the  Darlington  dis- 
trict (wlio  is  also  clerk  to  the  board  of  guardians),  the 
offices  ojf  the  Darlington  Gas  and  Water  Company,  and 
the  Stockton,  Middlesborough,  and  Yarm  Water  Com- 
pany,  besides  several  rooms  adapted  for  public  and 
private   purposes.     On  the  upper  floor,  which  is  ap- 
proached by  an  easy  and  elegant  staircase,  is  the  large 
haU  for  holding  public  meetings,  exhibitions,  &c.,  mea- 
suring 82  feet  in  length  by  44  in  width,  proportionately 
lofty,  and  having  at  one  end  a  gallery  capable  of  hold- 
ing; nearly  200  persons.     The  hall  is  well  lighted,  and 
the  windows  are  ornamented  with  stained  glass.    Ad- 
joining is  another  apartment,  measuring  40  by  19  feet, 
used  as  a  lecture  room  and  as  a  public  sale  mart.     That 
portion  of  the  property  which  fronts  the  market  place 
is  occupied  by  the  public  library,  the  offices  of  Messrs. 
R.  and  W.  Thompson,  and  the  Times  printing  office. 
It  is  intended,  at  no  very  distant  period^  to  rebuild  this 
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part,  which,  when  completed,  will  give  to  this  public 
edifice  a  more  attractive  and  convenient  entrance. 

Police  Station. — This  building,  situated  in  Grange 
Road,  was  built  partly  out  of  the  county  rate,  and  partly 
by  subscription.  The  first  sitting  of  the  magistrates  of 
the  south-eastern  division  of  Darlington  Ward,  who 
had  previously  held  their  meetings  in  the  Town's  Hall^ 
was  held  on  the  24th  of  August,  1846.  The  station  is 
a  plain  erection  of  stone.  Containing  suitable  accommo- 
dation for  the  magistrates  and  policemen,  and  strong 
cells  for  the  prisoners.  The  superintendent  of  police 
resides  on  the  premises.  The  following  magistrates 
attend  the  petty  sessions : — The  Rev.  William  Smoult 
Temple,  of  Dinsdale  rectory;  Robert  Henry  Allan> 
Esq.,  Blackwell  Hall;  George  John  Scurfield,  Esq.^ 
Hurworth;  John  Harrison  Aylmer,  Esq.,  Walworth 
Castle ;  Henry  Pascoe  Smith,  Esq.,  Coatham-Hallgarth  • 
William  Allan,  Esq.,  Grange ;  the  Rev.  John]  Swire, 
Manfield  vicarage ;  James  Cookson,  Esq.,  Ncasham 
Hall;  Robert  Colling,  Esq.,  Red  Hall;  Robert  L. 
Surtees,  Esq.,  Redworth ;  Roper  Stott  Donnison  Row 
Roper,  Esq.,  Richmond ;  Sir  William  Chaytor, 
Bart.,  Clervaux  Castle ;  and  Samuel  Smithson,  Esq., 
Heighington.  Clerk  to  the  magistrates,  Mr.  John 
Shields  Peacock. 

The  proceedings  of  the  New  County  Court  for  the 
Recovery  of  DebtSy  for  the  district  of  Darlington,  are 
held  monthly  in  the  poUce  court.  Judge,  Henry 
Stapyiton ;  chief  clerk,  John  Edwin  Marshall,  of  Dur- 
ham ;  high  bailiff,  George  Taylor,  of  Durham ;  assistant 
clerk,  Ralph  Chambers;  and  bailiffs,  J.  B.  Thornton  and 
Richard  Benson.  The  same  townships  and  places 
are  included  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Darlington  circuit 
as  belong  to  the  poor-law  union  (see  p.  473).  The 
principal  office  is  in  the  city  of  Durham. 

Public  Baths  and  Wash-houses. — It  was  matter 
of  complaint,  at  the  time  of  the  inquiry  by  the  inspector 
of  the  General  Board  of  Health,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Darlington  were  destitute  of  the  means  of  bathing ;  and 
that  functionary  also  pointed  out  the  importance  of 
providing  the  means  whereby  the  labouring  classes 
might  free  their  dwelling-rooms  from  the  noxious 
effluvia  arising  from  the  process  of  washing  and  drying 
clothes.  To  effect  the  desired  object,  a  capital  of  £630 
was  raised;  in  addition  to  which,  R.  H.  Allan,  Esq.^ 
gave  £100;  the  Duke  of  Cleveland,  £60;  J.  C.  Back- 
house,  Esq.,  £50 ;  Mrs.  Barclay,  £60 ;  Miss  E.  Pease, 
£50 ;  Edmund  Backhouse,  Esq.^  £30 ;  William  Back- 
5  X 
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house,  Eftq.,  £S0;  Lord  Harry  Vane,  M.P.,  £25;  and 
James  Farrer,  Esq.,  M.P.,  £10  lOs.  A  suke  of  public 
baths  has  been  erected  in  Kendrew  Street,  and  was 
opened  to  the  public  at  moderate  charges  on  the  26th 
of  May,  1851 ;  thus  supplying  what  is  now  universally 
considered  to  be  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  health  and 
convenience  of  every  considerable  town. 

Thb  Pabk. — ^A  park  for  the  recreation  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  town,  consisting  of  20  acres,  has  recently 
been  formed  and  opened,  under  the  auspices  of  the  local 
Board  of  Health.  It  is  situated  in  Grange  Road,  and  is 
the  land  known  as  Poor  Moors  (see  page  467).  A  neat 
cottage  has  been  built  for  the  residence  of  the  park- 
keeper  ;  and  a  bridge,  thrown  across  the  Skeme,  gives 
the  public  an  easy  and  ready  access  to  the  grounds. 
The  trustees  of  the  charity  receive  the  usual  rent  (agri- 
cultural value)  for  the  groimd ;  and  this  sum,  together 
with  the  expenses  of  keeping  up  the  grounds,  are  de- 
frayed by  the  Board  of  Health. 

MARKETS,  FAIRS,  AND  TOLLS. 

The  ancient  market-day  at  Darlington  is  Monday ;  but 
another  market  is  held  every  Friday,  and  also  on 
the  day  before  Christmas-day.  At  these  markets,  there 
is  generally  a  plentiful  supply  of  the  produce  of  the 
rich  agricultural  district  which  surrounds  the  town; 
and  the  attendance  of  both  buyers  and  sellers  is  nume- 
rous. On  every  alternate  Monday,  there  was,  for 
many  years,  a  large  show  of  cattle,  sheep,  &c.,  which 
was  latterly  so  well  supported,  that  a  wish  was  ex- 
presed,  by  many  persons  interested  in  the  matter,  to 
have  the  cattle  market  held  every  week.  A  public 
meeting  on  the  subject  took  place  on  March  20,  1851, 
at  which  was  also  discussed  the  propriety  of  abolishing 
the  town-end  tolls;  and,  shortly  afterwards,  the  chief 
bailiff  issued  a  notice  that,  after  "Whit-Monday  in  that 
year,  a  market  for  the  sale  of  cattle  and  sheep  should 
be  held  weekly.  The  town-end  tolls  also,  which  were 
found  to  operate  prejudicially  by  inducing  country 
people  to  attend  Stockton  market  in  preference  to  that 
of  Darlington,  as  well  as  being  a  source  of  annoyance 
to   the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  place,   who,   though 


•  The  BLA.CKTn:LL  Ox.— On  December  17, 1779,  a  fat  ox,  bred  by- 
Mr.  Thomas  Hill,  of  Blackwell,  was  kiUed  at  Darlington,  and  sold 
by  a  butcher  there  for  £109  lis.  6d.  This  animal  weighed  160  stone 
10  lb.  (at  14  lb.  to  the  stone),  of  which  11  stone  was  taUow.  He  was 
rising  six  years  old,  and  measured  six  feet  in  stature ;  was  in  length, 
9  feet  5i  inches,  and  oyer  the  shoulders  2  feet  10  inches  broad;  he 


exempt  from  payment,  were  sometimes  examined  by 
the  collectors,  have  been  purdiased,  and  are  now* 
abolished. 

The  tolls  of  Darlington  maiket  (ordered  by  the  Higk 
Court  of  Chancery,  August  6,  1748),  and  the  Town's 
House,  are  held  under  the  see  of  Durham  by  lease  for 
three  lives.  They  were  purchased,  in  1807,  from  the 
lessee,  John  Wetherall,  Esq.,  of  Field  House,  by  a 
number  of  the  respectable  inhabitants,  who,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  rebuilt  the  Town's  House. 

Kine  annual  Fairs  are  held  in  Darlington  at  the 
following  periods,  viz..  The  first  Monday  in  March,  a 
show  of  homed  cattle,  sheep,  &c.  (pays  no  toll  for 
cattle).  Easter-Monday,  for  cattle  and  all  goods  and 
merchandize  (pays  no  toll  for  cattle,  except  horses  and 
pigs).  Monday,  before  and  af);er  old  May-day.  a  hiring 
day  for  servants.  "Whit-Monday,  for  homed  catde, 
sheep,  and  all  goods  and  merchandize.  Great  Hon- 
day,  after  Whitsuntide,  which  is  always  the  Monday 
fortnight,  the  same.  The  9th  of  November,  for  hones, 
&c.  The  10th  of  November,  commonly  called  Nought 
(i.  e.  Neat  J  Fair,  for  homed  cattle,  sheep,  &c.  The 
18th  of  November,  for  hogs  and  pigs.  Monday  before 
old  Martinmas-day,  hiring  day  for  servants.  Novem- 
ber S3,  old  Martinmas-day,  for  homed  cattle,  sheep, 
and  all  goods,  &c.  Great  Monday,  after  old  Martin- 
mas, which  is  always  the  Monday  seven-night  after 
Martinmas-day,  except  when  the  latter  falls  on  a  Mon- 
day, when  the  Great  Monday  fair  is  that  day  fort- 
night, for  homed  cattle,  and  all  other  goods  and 
merchandize. 

The  Teeswater  breed  of  cattle  have  been  noticed  in 
the  section  on  Agriculture,  p.  117.  Many  fine  spe- 
cimens, produced  in  this  district,  have  been  sold  in 
Darlington  market*  The  fame  of  this  valuable  breed 
has  reached  the  continent.  In  1848,  those  eminent 
breeders,  Mr.  Trotter  of  Bishop-Middleham,  Mr.  Em- 
merson  of  Eryholme,  Mr.  Thornton  of  Stapleton,  Mr. 
Bates,  Mr.  Crofton,  and  Mr.  Maynard,  disposed  of  60 
head  of  short-horns,  bulls  and  heifers,  to  two  purchasers 
from  Belgium ;  and  also  some  of  the  same  stock  to  fonr 
gentlemen  from  the  Duchy  of  Luxemburgh,  who  had 
visited  them  and  other  breeders  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Darlington.t 

was  m  girth,  before  the  shoulders,  9  feet  7|  inches;  behind  the 
shoulders,  10  feet  6  inches ;  and  over  the  loins,  0  feet  0f  inches. 

t  Cattls  DisTBXPisB.— It  appeaxB  that  early  in  1740*  amsethtii 
distemper  in  cattle,  which  had  preyailed  in  the  seuth  of  SnglAWt 
began  to  spread  into  seyeral  parts  of  the  North  Biding  of  Torkshiie; 
and  the  general  quarter  seBsions  of  the  peace  fbr  Ihixham  oidered, 
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MANUFACTUEES,  TEADE,  &c. 

Dabukgtok  has  been  noted^  from  time  immemorial^ 
for  its  woollen  manufaotures,  sucli  as  tammys,  moreens, 
harateens,  &c. ;  and,  more  recently,  for  its  linens, 
huckabacks,  diapers,  sheetings,  and  checks.  So  early 
as  the  time  of  Bishop  Pudsey,  the  business  of  dyeing 
was  carried  on  at  Darlington;  and  the  dyers  are  also 

on  the  5th  of  April,  That  no  liye  cattle,  or  their  slaughtered  carcases, 
flkins,  or  taUow,  ftc,  should  be  mSsted  to  pass,  or  be  brought  oyer 
the  Tees  aortinrird,  from  that  time  tiU  tiie  court  shoold  make  an 
order  to  the  contrary.   Notwithstanding  these  precautions,  the  disease 
manifested  itself  at  Cleadon,  about  the  end  of  March,  where  fifty  head 
of  cattle  died  within  six  weeks.    In  May,  it  appeared  at  Darlington, 
where  one  farmer  lost  Atc  cows,  another  three,  and  a  third,  Mary 
Wardel,  of  Blackwell,  lost  twenty.     The  distemper  continuing  to 
-spread,  meetings  of  the  land-owners  were  held  at  yarions  places  in  the 
counties  of  Durham  and  Northumberland.    Lord  Rayensworth,  at 
-a  meeting  of  his  tenants,  engaged  to  allow  each  of  them  the  full  yalue 
of  each  beast  suffering  by  the  distemper,  on  condition  of  t^eir  promptly 
conforming  to  a  recent  order  in  coimcil  requiring  the  immediate 
destruction  and  burial  of  infected  cattle,  on  payment  of  half  the 
yalue.    The  result  of  these  meetings,  generally,  was  that  the  land- 
owners agreed  to  aHow  to  their  tenants  one  half  the  amount  they 
yrould  entitle  themselyes  to  from  goyemment ;  and  the  tenants,  by 
«ub8cribing  at  the  rate  of  Is.  per  head  for  all  the  cattle  they  possessed 
raised  a  fund  from  which  the  sufferer,  for  a  beast  of  £4  yalue,  receiyed 
£3  10s.  to  enable  him  to  re-stock  his  fiirm.    In  January,  1750,  one 
Thomas  Grieye  was  tried  at  the  Durham  sessions,  and  fined  £20  for 
«elling  two  infected  oows  in  the  maxket  there ;  one  half  of  which  fine 
was  paid  to  the  buyer,  to  repair,  in  some  measure,  the  damage  he 
-sustained  by  the  loss  of  all  his  cattle,  by  turning  the  two  infected  cows 
into  his  pasture  at  Ryhope,  by  which  also  many  of  his  neighbours 
suffered  to  a  great  extent.    This  plague  ceased  about  June,  1760 ;  and 
in  July,  l^e  justices  of  tibue  peace  reversed  the  order  of  the  preceding 
year.    Of  the  many  remedies  recommended  on  this  occasion,  the 
following  most  extraordinary  one  was  greatly  employed  by  the  country 
people,  not  only  in  the  way  of  cure,  but  of  preyenlion,  yiz. :— to  smoke 
the  cattle  almost  to  sufBocation,  by  kindling  straw,  litter,  and  other 
combustible  mattte  about  them.    What  y^ere  the  effects  tiiat  resulted 
from  this  process  is  not  stated ;  but  the  most  singular  part  of  it  was 
that  by  which  it  was  reported  to  haye  been  discoyered,  and  which,  it 
seems,  gaye  it  on  indisputable  recommendation  and  authority.    An 
angel  (so  says  the  legend)  desoended  into  Yorkshire,  and  there  set 
a  large  tree  on  fire ;  the  strange  appearance  of  which,  or  else  the 
aayour  of  the  smoke,  incited  the  cattle  around  (some  of  which  were 
infected  with  the  distemper)  to  draw  near  l&e  miracle,  inhere  they  all 
^tiier  receiyed  an  immediate  cure  or  an  abeolutepreyention  of  the  dis- 
order.   It  IS  not  affirmed  that  the  angel  staid  to  speak  to  any  body, 
but  only  that  he  left  a  written  direction  for  the  neighbouring  people  to 
catch  this  supernatural  fire,  and  to  communicate  it  frt>m  one  to 
another  with  all  possible  speed  throughout  the  country ;  and  in  case 
that,  by  any  unhappy  means,  it  should  be  extinguished  and  utterly 
lost,  then  new  fire,  of  equal  yirtne,  might  be  obtained,  not  by  the 
common  method,  but  by  rubbiug  two  pieces  of  irood  together  till 
ihej  ignited.    Upon  ivhat  foundation  this  story  stood  is  not  exactly 
knows ;  but  so  modi  is  oertaxn  that  it  gained  sufficient  credit  to  haye 
put  tbe  JjucuMsn  tctaally  into  a  hurry  of  communicating  flame  and 
•moke  from  one  house  to  another,  with  wonderful  speed,  making  it 
Ton  Hke  wildflre  oyer  tiie  country. 


mentioned  in  Hatfield's  Survey.  In  1810^  Bailey  says 
there  were  about  500  looms  employed  in  the  production 
of  linen  articles;  whilst  in  the  woollen  manufacture, 
there  were  about  800  looms,  100  combers,  and  500 
spinners  by  band.  Some  years  preyious  to  that  time, 
mills  for  spinning  flax  had  been  introduced  by  Mr. 
John  Kendrew*  and 'Mr.  Thomas  Porthouse;  and  this 
manu£ax^ture  has  been  continued  and  improved  by  suc- 

*  John  Esiidkew. — ^This  worthy  and  ingenious  man  was  bom  at 
Darlington,  where  his  mother,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
cultiyated  a  maiket  garden.  He  was  brought  up  as  a  ireayer 
of  "checked  tammys,"  a  process  then  executed  by  hand  ;  but 
haying  tamed  his  attention  to  optics,  he  inyented  a  small  ma- 
chine for  grinding  and  polishing  both  concaye  and  conyex  glasses  for 
spectacles  and  optical  instruments.  Proceeding  with  the  manu&c- 
ture  of  the  former,  he  occasionally  hawked  them  through  the  oountiy ; 
and  afterwards,  as  his  customers  became  more  numerous,  he  ceased  to 
work  as  a  weayer,  and  deyoted  himself  entirely  to  bis  new  business. 
Gough  mentions  his  mill  **  for  grinding  optic  glasses  to  the  greatest 
perfection ;"  but  the  inyention  of  this  self-taught  mechanic,  though  a 
great  improyement  upon  the  usual  mode  of  performing  the  operation, 
was  of  heayy  and  rude  construction.  His  business,  howeyer,  in- 
creased ;  and  premises  were  built,  and  machines  set  to  work,  on  the 
site  now  occupied  by  the  "Low  Mm"  of  Messrs.  Henry  Pease  and  Oo. 
Here  spectacles  were  fitted  up  In  almost  countless  numbers,  and  smt 
to  Biimingham  and  other  places.  But  Mr.  Kendrew  neglected  to  get 
a  patent ;  and  the  cupidity  of  the  Birmingham  dealers  haying  sug- 
gested that  they  had  better  make  for  themselyes  than  come  to  Dar- 
lington to  buy,  they  pirated  his  inyention,  and  his  trade  died  out. 
His  mind,  howeyer,  had  a  fresh  subject  before  it.  In  one  of  his  pro- 
fessional yisits  to  Lancashire,  he  there  saw  the  jenny,  which  was 
then  in  use  for  spinning  cotton  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  at  once 
took  up  the  idea  of  applying  the  principle  of  that  machine  to  the 
spinning  of  flax  by  machinery  turned  by  water  power.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Darlington,  therefore,  he  entered  into  partnership  with  Mr. 
Porthouse,  a  natiye  of  Barnard  Castle,  who  had  settled  in  Tubwell 
Row  as  a  watchmaker,  and  possessed  some  capital  and  a  considera- 
ble degree  of  mechanical  skill.  These  two  pcrseyering  men,  after 
many  difficulties  with  the  machine,  and  as  many  with  the  peculiar 
fibre  they  had  to  deal  with,  brought  out  a  set  of  engines  for  prepar- 
ing and  spinning  flax ;  for  which,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Back- 
house, the  banker,  they  obtained  a  royal  patent  in  1787,  and  spun  a 
tolerable  quantity  for  that  day.  A  Mr.  Marshall,  of  Leeds,  bargained 
to  giye  a  oertain  sum  per  spindle  for  liberty  to  use  the  new  inyention ; 
but  this  contract  he  afterwards  contriyed  to  eyade.  When  the  part- 
nership between  Kendrew  and  Ptxrtbouse  ceased,  the  latter  placed 
himself  in  the  miU  near  Coatham-Mnndeyille,  and  the  former  in 
another  (a  great  part  of  which  be  built)  near  Haughton-le-Skeme ; 
and  at  their  respectiye  establishments,  these  two  first  English  spumeES 
of  flft**  by  machinery  recdlyed  line  and  tow  firom  the  heoUers  in  Ibo 
neighbourhood,  which  they  manu&ctured  into  yams,  at  a  charge  of 
so  much  per  bundle  of  sixty  thousand  yards.  Their  machinery,  no 
doubt,  was  comparatiyely  chmisy  in  its  structure ;  but  still  liMW 
worthy  men  deserye  no  ordinary  honour  for  giying  a  demonstratiosi  of 
the  practicability  of  ginning  flax  by  mechanical  agency  alone,  and 
opening  out  an  entirely  new  sphere  for  buman  industry  end  tlie 
acquirement  of  ridies.  Their  yams,  at  the  commencement,  were  no 
better  than  those  whidi  were  spun  inth  ttie  commonhand-wheel ;  but 
they  were  produced  in  greater  abundance,  and  at  less  expense.  Mr. 
Kendrew  died  at  Haughton-le-Skeme  in  1600. 
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cessive  firms;  Messrs.  Overend  and  Co.,  Priestgate, 
being  the  present  representatives  of  the  business,  in 
which  they  employ  about  120  work-people.  The 
linen  manufacture  has  of  late  years  been  neglected,  or 
transferred^to  other  localities ;  and  the  principal  em- 
ployment of  the  working  classes  is  in  the  combing  and 
other  operations  connected  with  the  spinning  miUs.* 
Messrs.  Henry  Pease  and  Co.,  worsted  spinners  and 
manufacturers,  have  extensive  establishments  in  North- 
gate,  and  at  High  and  Low  Mills  on  the  Skeme,  in 
which  about  1,000  persons  are  employed.  The  mill  of 
Mr.  Edward  Place,  also  a  worsted  spinner,  is  in  Free- 
man*s  Place.  Messrs.  John  and  Francis  Kipling, 
Northgate,  are  extensive  carpet  manufacturers.  There 
are,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  town,  thirteen  water-mills 
on  the  river  Skeme;  and  it  has  been  estimated  that 
upwards  of  1,500  looms  are  employed  in  Darlington 
and  the  surrounding  villages  in  various  manufactures. 

At  the  Great  Industrial  Exhibition  in  I^ondon  in 
1851,  a  prize  medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  H.  Pease  and 
Co.  for  Cobourg  cloths,  single  and  double,  twill  worsted 
weft  and  cotton  warp.  The  lower  and  middle  qualities 
were  much  stouter  than  the  majority  of  such  goods,  and 
were  remarkably  even  and  regular.  The  fine  qualities 
were  equally  commendable.  The  firm  exhibited  144 
samples  of  worsted  merino  yams.  In  descanting  on 
the  wonders  of  the  exhibition,  F.  Mewbnrn,  jun.,  Esq., 
observed,  on  a  public  occasion,  '*In  the  midst  of  all 
this  marvellous  show,  have  not  Darlington  and  its 
neighbourhood  borne  their  part?  The  material  of 
which  the  flags  which  decorated  the  exterior  of  the 
building,  and  fluttered  a  welcome  to  all,  was  made  here 
by  Messrs.  Henry  Pease  and  Co. ;  the  very  iron  was 
smelted  by  Pease's  coke ;  Mr.  Pease's  fire-bricks  gained 
a  prize;  patent  fuel  made  at  Middlesbro',  a  council 
medal;  and  the  exquisite  fabric  exhibited  by  Henry 
Pease  and  Co.,  known  as  Cobourg  cloth,  and  manufac- 
tured here,  carried  away  a  prize  against  Halifax  com- 

*  Bishop  Blase,  the  patron  saint  of  wool-combers,  comb-makers, 
dyers,  &c.,  gives  name  to  an  inn  in  Clay  Row.  He  was  bishop  of 
Sebaste,  in  Armenia,  and  was  tormented  with  iron  combs,  and  mar- 
tyred under  Licinius  in  316.  It  is  gravely  related  by  Bibadentira, 
the  Jesuit,  that  St.  Blase  was  scourged,  and  seven  holy  women 
anointed  themselves  with  his  blood;  whereupon  their  flesh  was 
combed  with  iron  combs,  but  their  wounds  ran  nothing  but  milk^ 
their  flesh  was  whiter  than  snow,  angels  came  visibly  and  healed  their 
wounds  as  they  were  made ;  that  they  were  put  into  the  fire,  which 
would  not  consume  them ;  after  all  which  they  were  ordered  to  be 
beheaded,  and  were  beheaded  accordingly.  Then  St.  Blase  was 
ordered  to  be  drowned  In  the  lake ;  but  he  walked  on  the  water,  sat 
down  on  it  in  the  middle,  and  invited  the  infidels  to  a  sitting.  It  is 
added  that  three  'score  and  eight  tried  the  experiment,  and  were 
diownedy  and  that  St.  Blase  then[quietly  walked  back  to  be  beheaded. 


petitors    and   numerous    old    houses    who    had    long 
considered  themselves  unapproachable." 

Great  quantities  of  leather  have  been  for  many  years 
manufactured  in  Darlington.     Messrs.  Geo.  Middleton 
and  Sons,  Clay  Row,  have  long  carried  on  an  extensive 
business  as  tanners,  tawers,  and  morocco  leather  and  glue 
manufacturers.     Messrs.  Child  and  Sons  have  a  similar 
establishment  in  the  same  street ;  and  there  are  seven 
curriers  and  leather-dressers  in  the  town.     Hats  and 
gloves  have  been  long  manufactured ;  and  there  are  m 
Darlington,  numerous  mechanics,  builders,  butchers, 
millers,  wrights,   and  other  tradesmen  necessary  both 
for  the  requirements  of  the  town  and  of  the  agricultural 
district  around  it. 

There  is  a  large  iron  foundry  at  Hope  Town,  recently 
belonging  to  the  late  Mr.  William  Lister ;  Mr.  William 
Kitching,  in  Tubwell  Row,  and  Mr.  T.  L.  Davison, 
Commercial  Street,  also  carry  on  business  as  iron 
founders. 

A  party  of  gentlemen  have  recently  purchased  of 
R.  H.  Allan,  Esq.,  for  the  sum  of  £10,000,  a  site  con- 
taining 52  A.  Z  R.  22  p.,  adjoining  the  Stockton  and 
Darlington  railway,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  thereon 
blast  furnaces,  and  other  branches  of  the  iron  trade. 
The  principal  projectors  are,  J.  B.  Pease,  Esq.,  John 
Harris,  Esq.,  H.  Pease,  Esq.,  and  Messrs.  R.  and  W. 

Thompson.! 

There  are  no  less  than  twenty-two  branches  of  differ- 
ent fire  and  life  insurance  offices  in  Darlington;  and 
also  an  association  for  the  prosecution  of  felons,  the 
anniversaries  of  which  are  held  on  the  1st  of  January. 

From  the  influx  of  visitors  to  the  markets  and  fairs, 
there  is  a  considerable  internal  trade  in  Darlington. 
There  are  several  well-supplied  shops  in  most  depart- 
ments of  business;  and  eleven  attorneys  manage  the 
legal  business  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  There 
are  eight  booksellers  and  stationers,^:  six  of  whom  are 
also  printers. 

t  It  ma>  be  mentioned,  as  indicating  the  increased  value  of  land  al 
Darlington,  that  in  addition  to  the  above  52  ▲.  2  &.  22  p.,  Mr.  Allan, 
in  1846,  sold  22  a.  1  lu  12  p.  for  £7,700 ;  thus  making  74  ▲.  3  a. 
24  p.  to  produce  the  large  sum  of  £17,700.  In  the  year  1649,  the 
same  land  was  purchased  for  **  the  some  of  six  himdred  fewer  score 
and  tenn  pounds." 

X  Sams's  Egyptian  Antiquities. — Mr,  Joseph  Sams,  "ancient  and 
modem  bookseller,"  of  Prebend  Row,  Darlington,  and  of  Great 
Queen  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  London,  is  worthy  of  especial 
notice  on  account  of  the  labours  he  has  undergone,  and  the  sacrifices 
he  has  made,  in  the  collection  of  a  museum  of  Egyptian  antiquities 
unequalled,  perhaps,  by  that  of  any  other  indiTidual  except  Bdzoni's. 
To  effect  this  object,  he  spent  several  years  in  trayel*  and  bestowed 
considersble  labour  and  personal  application,  as  well  as  incuning 
many  of  the  risks  incidental  to  such  a  pursuit.    The  entire  numbc^ 
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Situated  on  the  great  turnpike  road  between  London 
and  Edinburgh,  Darlington  early  became,  and  long 
continued  to  be  an  important  posting  town.*  A  post- 
master occurs  in  1591;  an  official  whose  duty  it  was  not 

of  objects  consists  of  upwards  of  2,200,  a  few  of  which  may  be  men- 
tioned, as  exemplifying  the  value  of  the  collection : — ^A  sarcophagus 
of  polished  marble,  most  beautifully  and  chastely  sculptured,  bearing 
extensiye  inscriptions,  and  containing  a  mummy  in  a  remarkably  fine 
state  of  preservation. — A  series  of  monumental  stones  or  tablets,  con- 
taining in  various  ovals  the  names  of  the  reigning  Pharaohs,  amongst 
-which  is  that  of  Osortosen,  supposed  to  be  the  oldest  of  whom  any 
monuments  are  known  to  exist.  The  name  of  Sesostris,  imder  whom 
the  arts  are  supposed  to  have  attained  their  highest  point  of  glory, 
also  occurs ;  and  there  is  one  of  Amenoph,  of  whom  Rollin  says,  *'He 
was  the  Pharaoh  under  whose  reign  the  Israelites  departed  out  of 
Bgypt,  and  who  was  drowned  in  his  passage  through  the  Red  Sea." — 
A  monument  of  stone,  entirely  perfect,  of  a  man  and  woman,  sup- 
posed a  husband  and  his  consort,  in  the  curious  costume  of  the  times. 
The  female  crosses  her  arm  behind  her  companion,  and  thus  partially 
embraces  him;  but,  what  is  extraordinary  respecting  this  monument, 
and  renders  it  peculiarly  precious  is,  that  it  bears  the  name,  in  three 
cartouches,  of  Thothmos  the  Great,  or  Mceris,  one  of  the  most  re- 
nowned of  the  Egyptian  Pharaohs,  imder  whom  the  lake  called  after 
him  was  dug  near  Memphis. — Six  mummies,  with  cases  finely  deco- 
rated.— A  large  collection  of  rare  scarabeei,  finely  sculptured,  on  very 
hard  and  valuable  stones. — A  large  ancient  basket,  filled  with  many 
kinds  of  fruits,  in  the  highest  possible  state  of  preservation ;  boxes  of 
ancient  wheat,  barley,  and  lentils ;  and  a  collection  of  ancient  bread 
and  cake. — ^Two  tables  of  oriental  alabaster,  the  stand  of  one  of  them 
evidently  tttrned  out  of  a  solid  block  of  the  material. — A  complete 
apparatus  for  an  ancient  scribe,  consisting  of  an  inkstand,  with  a 
chain  to  attach  a  case,  all  of  bronze. — A  collection  of  glass  and  terra 
cotta  vases  and  lachrymatories. — Four  balls  or  bowls,  curiously  va- 
riegated, and  possibly  used  as  a  sort  of  billiard  balls. — Various  metal- 
lic mirrors  of  great  value,  one  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  unique  in 
Europe. — Curious  carvings,  and  implements  used  in  war,  the  arts, 
and  domestic  life. — ^Rings,  ear-rings,  seals,  chains,  ornaments,  &c. — 
A  rich  collection  of  the  vases  called  Canopuses. — ^A  marble  bust  of 
the  Ptolemaic  or  Egyptian  Greek  dynasty. — An  antique  painting  of 
the  human  face,  on  thin  wood,  supposed  to  be  of  the  same  era. — ^A 
rare  collection  of  ancient  MSS.,  some  of  them  on  fine  linen  of  Egypt, 
and  one  of  papyrus  which  is  actually  a  hook^  containing  about  40 
leaves,  about  10  inches  high  and  7  broad,  written  in  the  ancient 
Coptic  language,  and  supposed  to  be  unique  in  Europe.  Mr.  Sams 
delivered  a  lecture  to  the  Mechanics'  Institute  of  Darlington,  one  of 
the  course  for  1852-3,  «  On  some  remarkable  illustrations  and  verifi- 
cations of  the  Sacred  Volume." 

*  In  *'  the  postinge  Charges  of  Will'm  Davison,  Esquire,  being  sent 
by  her  Ma^*  into  Scottlande  in  speciall  message  to  the  Einge  ther  in 
December  1582,"  the  charge  for  ten  horses  '*from  AUerton  to  Darin- 
ton  is  XX9.,  to  two  guides  xij^f.,  and  to  the  constables  at  AUerton 
xijc?.  Por  the  like  from  Darinton  to  Durraham  xxiij«.  iiij<^.,"  and  for 
guides  and  constables  the  same  as  before.  Similar  charges  are  made  at 
the  succeeding  stages. 

t  Thb  Postiiasteb's  Davohtbe. — ^The  romantic  history  of  this 
lady  has  been  thus  related :— *'  About  the  year  17 SO,  Mr.  Edward 
Walpole  (afterwards  Sir  Edward,  Knight  of  the  Bath)  returned  from 
his  travels  on  the  continent,  where  the  munificence  of  his  father,  the 
famous  statesman,  had  enabled  him  to  make  a  brilliant  figure ;  and  so 
very  engaging  was  he  found  by  the  ladies,  that  he  had  no  other  appel- 


only  to  receive  letters,  but  to  furnish  horses  for  hasty 
travellers.  By  degrees,  the  latter  function  was  super- 
seded by  inns;  and  the  post  office  gradually  became 
responsible  only  for  its  present  duties.f      The  first 

lation  in  Italy  than  that  of  *■  the  handsome  Englishman.'  It  appears 
that  at  the  time  Mr.  Walpole  on  his  return  lived  in  Pall  Mall,  there 
was  opposite,  and  nearly  facing  Carlton  House,  a  ready-made  linen, 
warehouse,  where  gentlemen  procured  every  thing  necessary  for  their 
wardrobes,  such  as  gloves,  &c.  This  shop  was  conducted  by  a  very  re- 
spectable female  named  Mrs.  Rennie,  assisted  by  several  others,  among 
whom  was  a  pretty,  interesting  girl,  named  Mary  Clement.  Her 
father  was  at  that  time,  or  soon  after,  a  postmaster  at  Darlington,  a 
place  of  £40  per  annum,  on  which  he  supported  a  large  family.  This 
young  woman  had  been  bound  apprentice  to  Mrs.  Rennie,  and  cm- 
ployed  in  the  usual  duties  of  such  a  situation,  which  she  discharged 
(as  the  old  lady  used  to  say)  honestly  and  soberly.  Her  parents, 
however,  from  their  extreme^  poverty,  could  supply  her  but  very 
sparingly  with  clothes  or  money.  Mr.  Walpole  often  passed  a 
qtuurter  of  an  hour  in  chat  with  the  young  women  of  the  shop;  and 
there  was  one  of  them,  the  attractive  Mary  Clement,  who  could  make 
him  forget  the  Italians  and  all  the  beauties  of  the  English  court.  Mr. 
Walpole  observed  her  wants,  and  had  the  address  to  make  her  little 
presents,  in  a  way  not  to  alarm  the  vigilance  of  her  mistress,  who 
exacted  the  strictest  morality  from  the  young  persons  imder  her  care. 
Miss  Clement  was  beautiful  as  an  angel,  with  good,  though  unculti- 
vated parts.  Mrs.  Rennie  had  begun  to  suspect  that  a  connection  was 
forming,  which  would  not  be  to  the  honour  of  her  apprentice .  She  ap- 
prised Mr.  Clement  of  her  suspicions,  who  immediately  came  up  to 
town  to  carry  his  daughter  out  of  the  vortex  of  temptation.  The  good 
old  man  met  her  with  tears ;  he  told  her  his  suspicions,  and  that  he 
should  carry  her  home,  where,  by  living  with  sobriety  and  prudence, 
she  might  chance  to  be  married  to  some  decent  tradesman.  The  girl, 
in  appearance,  acquiesced,  and  left  the  room  shortly  afterwards,  as  her 
parent  imagined,  to  prepare  for  her  return  home ;  but  she  had  other 
and  more  ambitious  plans.  Whilst  her  father  and  mistress  were 
discoursing  in  a  little  dark  parlour  behind  the  shop,  the  object  of  their 
care  skipped  out,  and  without  hat  and  cloak,  ran  direct  through  Pall 
MaU  to  Sir  Edward's  house  at  the  top  of  it,  where,  the  porter  knowing 
her,  she  was  admitted,  although  his  master  was  absent.  She  went 
into  the  parlour,  where  the  table  was  covered  for  dinner,  and  impa- 
tiently waited  his  return.  ^  The  moment  came  ;  Sir  Edward  entered 
and  was  heard  to  exclaim  with  great  joy,  *  You  here?'  What  ex- 
planations took  place  were,  of  course,  in  private;  but  the  fair  fugitive 
sat  down  that  day  at  the  head  of  his  table,  and  never  after  left  it.  The 
fruits  of  this  connection  were,  Mrs.  Keppcl,  the  first ;  Maria,  after- 
wards Lady  Waldegrave,  and  subsequently  Duchess  of  Groucester, 
the  second ;  Lady  Dysart  (the  wife  of  Lionel,  fourth  Earl  of  Dysart, 
died  sans  issue  1788),  the  third ;  and  Colonel  Walpole,  the  fourth,  in 
the  birth  of  whom,  or  soon  after,  the  mother  died.  Never  could  fond« 
ness  exceed  that  which  Sir  Edward  always  cherished  for  the  mother  of 
his  children ;  nor  was  it  confined  to  her  or  them  alone,  but  extended 
itself  to  her  relations,  for  all  of  whom  he  in  some  way  or  other  pro- 
vided. His  grief  at  her  loss  was  proportioned  to  his  affection :  he 
constantly  declined  aU  overtures  of  marriage,  and  gave  up  his  life  to 
the  education  of  his  children.  He  had  often  been  prompted  to  imite 
himself  to  Miss  Clement  by  legal  ties ;  but  the  threats  of  his  father. 
Sir  Robert,  prevented  his  marriage ;  he  avowing  that  \£  his  son  married 
Miss  Clement,  he  would  not  only  deprive  him  of  his  political  interest, 
but  exert  it  against  him.  It  was,  however,  always  said  by  those  who 
had  opportunity  of  knowing,  that  had  Miss  Clement  survived  Sir 
Robert,  she  would  then  have  been  Lady  Walpole."    A  prince  and  a 
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xe^ular  post  between  Londoii  and  Edinbuxglx  was 
established  in  163S ;  and  for  a  cctnsiderable  time  after- 
wards tbe  only  mode  of  travelling  was  on  borsebadt:.* 
The  great  number  of  stage  coaches  and  other  yehicles 
subsequently  established,  had  a  considerable  effect  in 
increasing  the  accommodations  provided  aX  Darlington ; 
aoid  though  the  system  has  bee&  superseded  by  railways, 
there  are  still  several  excellent  hostelries  here.  The 
number  of  iians  and  public  houses  is  about  fifty ;  and 
there  are  nearly  twenty  beerhouses.  There  are  five 
breweries,  and  several  wine,  spirit,  and  ale  and  porter 
merchants.  The  quantity  of  spirits  brought  into  the 
town  on  the  west  side  only  (no  information  could  be 
obtained  on  the  east  side),  during  one  quarter,  from  the 
6th  of  July  to  the  10th  of  October,  1849,  which  was 
considered  to  be  a  light  quarter,  was  stated  to  be  933 
gallons  of  brandy,  £1,118  12s.;  1,414  of  rum,  £919  28.; 
664  of  whiskey,  £474  3s. ;  2,048  of  gin,  £972  168. ; 
total,  £3,484  ISs.  And  for  the  year,  assuming  the 
above  as  stated  to  be  a  fair  average,  the  amount  will  be 
£13,938  126.  The  quantity  of  malt  brewed  during  the 
year,  on  the  same  side  of  the  town,  was  7,176  bushels ; 
and  allowing  10  gallons  of  ale  per  bushel,  gives  71,760 
gallons  at  2s.  per  gallon,  or  £7,176.  A  portion  of  this 
quantity,  however,  was  sent  out  of  the  town,  counter- 
balanced, perhaps,  by  an  import  of  London  porter.f 

In  carrying  out  the  speculations  of  trade,  the  people 
of  Darlington  have  frequently  availed  themselves  of 
that  principle  of  union  which  has  so  often  been  success- 
ful, but  which,"  not  unfrequently,  carries  with  it  the 
seeds  of  its  own  dissolution.  Amongst  these  may  be 
nodced — 

*'  T%e  Darlington  Joint  Stock  Provision  Store/*  of 
which  the  following  prospectus  will  furnish  an  idea: — 
"  The  council  of  the  Darlington  Chartist  Association 
propose  to  establish  a  joint  stock  provision  store,  and 
call  upon  their  fellow  workmen  in  the  district  to  come 
forward  and  aid  in  its  speedy  establishment ;  the  price 
•of  the  shares  being  such  as  will,  no  doubt,  induce  every 
workman  to  become  a  shareholder,  and  thereby  enable 
him  to  obtain  all  his  necessaries  of  life,  of  the  first  rate 
quality,  and  at  the  lowest  possible  prices ;  and  at  the 
«ame  time  realizing  a  profit  to  himself.     The  money  to 

princess  (the  late  Duke  of  Qloucester  and  the  Princess  Sophia  Matilda 
«f  Gloucester}  were  the  fruits  of  the  second  marriage  of  Miss  de- 
vent's  daughter  Maria ;  *'  and  hence  it  came  within  the  bounds  oipro^ 
bability  that  the  descendants  of  the  postmaster  of  Darlington  might 
one  day  have  swayed  the  British  sceptre." 

*  See  an  aceount  of  Frank  Osbaldiston's  Sunday  rest  at  Darlington, 
mad  his  host's  hebdomedal  hospitality,  in  **B6b  Soy." 

t  In  connection  with  the  quantities  of  intoxicating  lig[aoxB  con- 
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be  raised  by  shares  of  ten  shillings  each^  to  be  paid  at 
iireekly  instalments  of  one  shilling  per  week  after  the 
first  deposit  of  two  shillings  on  becoming  a  membeL 
N.B.  For  further  information  apply  to  Mr.  N.  Bragg, 
Blackwellgate^  any  evening  during  the  week,  between 
the  hours  of  8  and  9. — Council  chamber.  Sept  5, 
1889."  This  speculation,  after  a  short  time,  was  found 
not  to  succeed,  and  was  consequently  abandoned. 

^^  The  Darlington  and  Middlesiorough  Sail  Cloih, 
Shoe  Thready  and  Patent  Mope  Company,**  was  pur- 
posed to  have  a  capital  of  £^,000,  in  400  shares  of 
£50  each.  Trustees — Messrs.  JohnJDavidson,  Murton; 
John  S.  Peacock,  Darlington;  John  Brodie,  Darliizg- 
ton.  Directors — Messrs.  Bichard  Otley,  Darliogton; 
Henry  Taylor,  Middlesborough ;  and  mans^ng  direc- 
tor, Charles  Parker,  Darlington.  Treasurer — Joseph 
PeaBC,  jun.,  Esq.,  M.  P.  Solicitors — Messrs.  Mew- 
burn  and  Hutchinson,  Darlington,  and  Messrs.  Coates 
and  Peacock,  Darlington  and  Middlesborough.  At  a 
general  meeting  of  the  shareholders,  held  Dec.  20, 1839, 
in  Middlesborough,  the  report  of  the  provisional  com- 
mittee was  adopted,  and  the  above  gentlemen  appointed 
as  the  officers  of  the  company.  It  was  resolved  "that 
not  more  than  350  of  the  400  shares  should  be  disposed 
of  without  the  sanction  of  the  annual  and  general  meet- 
ings of  the  company,  to  be  held  in  February,  1841,  and 
that  after  the  remaining  shares  now  required  to  make 
up  die  number  of  300  shares  have  been  subscribed  for, 
the  directors  shall  issue  the  remaining  50,  either  at  a 
premium,  or  at  par,  as  they  may  think  proper."  The 
business  of  the  company  was  carried  on  for  some  time; 
but  like  almost  all  undertakings  to  which  individual 
capital  and  enterprise  are  adequate,  the  joint  stock 
principle  was  not  found  to  answer ;  and  after  defraying 
the  losses  which  had  been  incurred,  the  undertaking 
was  given  up  by  the  shareholders. 

"  The  Darlington  and  South  Durham  FreMd 
Land  Society**  was  established  in  1849,  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  its  members,  by  small  periodical  subscnp- 
tions  to  become  landed  proprietors,  and  thus  to  exalt  the 
political  condition  of  the  unenfranchised,  by  constituting 
them  forty-shilling  freeholders.  This  principle,  so  far 
as  this  society  has  been  in  progress,  has  been  virtually 

sumed  in  Darlington,  it  was  ascertained  by  O.  Mewbuzn,  jun.,  Esq-i 
in  1849,  that  the  quantity  of  opium  consumed  "wbs  886  lbs.  of  tincture, 
and  38  Iba.  of  gum  opium.  **  Experience  in  the  inquiries,*'  '^  ^ 
added,  "  shows  that  one  immediate  effect  of  the  operation  of  morlsfic 
causes  is  to  create  an  i^petite  for  yicious  indulgences :  it  is  a  irequfflt 
mistake  to  transpose  the  effect  for  the  cause,  and  to  ascribe  the  atf* 
ease  to  the  indulgence  of  those  propensities  which  were  at  the  outfli» 
created  by  the  low  sanitary  state  of  the  district." 
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established;  ST  of  the  members^  who  have  had  land 
allotted  to  them,  haying  been  placed  on  the  list  of  free- 
holders without  any  objection.  The  number  of  share- 
liolders  on  the  books  is  99,  holding  124  shares.  During 
the  year  ending  September  30,  185S,  the  receipts 
amounted  to  £694  16s.  6d.,  which,  with  the  receipts 
of  former  years,  form  a  total  of  £3,965  14s.  6|d.  Since 
the  commencement,  50  members  hare  paid  up  their 
shares.  The  presidents  are,  H.  Pease,  J.  Harris,  and 
E.  Kipling,  Esqrs. ;  the  trustees,  J.  Harris,  Esq.,  Mr. 
A.  Kitching,  Mr.  M.  Middleton,  Mr.  Thomas  Watson, 
and  Mr.  T.  Cocking ;  treasurers,  J.  Backhouse  and 
Co.;  sub-treasurer,  Mr.  John  Kirton;  check  steward, 
Mr.  Joseph  Emery;  secretary,  Mr.  "WUliam  Thomas 
Kobinson ;  and  there  is  a  committee  of  twenty-one  to 
manage  the  society's  affairs. 

It  is  impossible  to  review  the  progress  of  Darlington, 
since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  with- 
out auguring  favourably  as  to  the  future  prospects  of 
its  general  commercial  and  industrial  prosperity.  At 
a  public  meeting,  held  on  the  5th  of  January,  1854,  F. 
Mewbum,  Esq.,  chief  bailiff,  said,  in  reference  to  this 
subject,  that  there  were  few  present  who  recollected  the 
state  of  the  town  45  years  ago.  It  was  then  little  better 
than  a  large  village — ^very  little  better  than  Stokesley. 
At  that  time,  there  were  two  manufactories ;  but  now 
they  had  several.  The  iron  trade  was  about  to  be 
established  in  D.irlington ;  and  when  that  got  forward, 
no  man  could  tell  what  would  be  the  length  and  extent 
of  the  prosperity  of  Darlington.  It  was  the  centre  of 
many  railways;  there  was  a  railway  to  the  south,  a 
railway  to  the  north,  a  railway  to  the  west,  and  another 
to  the  east;  and  a  railway  was  going  to  be  made  to  the 
south-west — to  Barnard  [Castle.  Then  Darlington 
would  be  the  centre  of  these  operations;  and  they 
would  bear  in  mind  that  it  was  only  a  short  distance 
from  the  ports. 

BANKS. 

Foe  the  transaction  of  the  monetary  affairs  of  Darling- 
ton, there  are  three  banking  houses ;  and  a  prosperous 
saviags  bank  affords  an  eligible  means  for  secure 
investments  by  private  individuals  and  societies. 

Messrs.  Backhouse  and  Co. — The  private  banking 
firm  of  Messrs.  Backhouse,  situate  in  High  Row,  was 
established*  in  1774.  They  issue  there  own  notes ;  and 
the  average  amount  under  issue  for  the  week  ending 

•  InpmsuanceofthfiT  andS  Vie.,  c.  82.  allbazikBof  iasue,  whe- 
iher  pziyate  or  joint  stock,  make  periodical  returns  of  the  amotmt  of 


January  21,  1864,  was  £84,984  ♦  The  partners  in  the 
firm  are — ^Messrs.  Edward  Backhouse,  Sunderland!; 
William  and  Alfred  Backhouse,  Darlington;  John 
Church  Backhouse,  Blackwell;  and  Edmund  Back- 
house, Middleton  Lodge,  Yorkshire.  A  branch  esta^ 
blishment  was  opened  out  in  the  city  of  Durham  in 
1815,  and  business  is  also  conducted  by  the  firm  at 
Stockton,  Barnard  Castle,  Bishop  Auckland,  Hartle* 
pool ;  and  in  the  county  of  York  at  Thirsk,  Northaller- 
ton, and  Middlesborough.  London  agents — Messrs. 
Barclay  and  Co. 

Darlington  District  Bank. — This  is  a  joint  stock 
banking  company,  in  shares  of  £100  each,  established 
on  the  6th  of  February,  1832 ;  the  place  of  business  is 
in  Prospect  Place;  with  branches  at  Stockton  and 
Barnard  Castle,  in  the  county  of  Durham;  and  at 
Northallerton,  Stokesley,  and  Guisborough,  in  York* 
shire.  There  are  about  180  registered  proprietors.  It 
is  a  bank  of  issue,  and  the  average  amoimt  of  notes  in 
circulation  for  the  week  ending  January  21,  1854,  was 
£19,850.  Considerable  losses  were  sustained  by  the 
company  some  years  ago,  and  £25  of  the  £S0  paid  up 
has  not  participated  in  dividends,  5  per  cent,  per  annum 
being  now  paid  on  £5  only.  Manager,  Mr.  A.  Dins- 
dale.      London  agents — Messrs.  Barclay  and  Co. 

National  Provincial  Bank  of  England. — The 
head  office  of  this  banking  establishment  is  in  London ; 
they  issue  their  own  notes ;  and  it  is  the  largest  private 
or  joint  stock  bank  of  issue  in  England ;  the  average 
amount  in  circulation  for  the  week  ending  January  21, 
1854,  was  £440,912.  Branches  are  established  in 
every  important  commercial  or  agricultural  town  and 
district.  The  branch  at  Darlington  is  in  High  Bow, 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  Thomas  MacLachlan. 
The  other  branches  in  the  county  are  at  Stockton,  South 
Shields,  Hartlepool,  and  Barnard  Castle.  London 
agents — London  and  Westminister  Bank. 

Sayings  Bank.— *-In  May,  1817,  a  ^'  Society  for  the 
formation  of  a  Savings  Bank  for  Darlington  and  its 
neighbourhood"  was  established.  Besides  the  usual 
receipts  from  subscribers,  a  "  donation  fund"  was  insti* 
tuted,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  to  pay  the  necessary 
expenses,  and  thereby  preserving  intact  an  interest  of 
four  per  cent,  from  the  national  funds.  The  trustees 
were.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham,  the  Earl  of  Dar- 
lington, and  Major-general  Aylmer;    the   treasurer j 

notes  under  circulation,  which  are  publi^ed  the  following  week  in 
the  London  Gazette, 
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Edward  Pease,  Esq. ;  auditors,  Thomas  Backhouse, 
Esq.,  Mr.  Robert  Wass,  and  Mr.  Robert  Botcherby ; 
the  general  secretary,  Mr.  Green  Atkinson ;  and  there 
was  a  committee  of' fifty  gentlemen  of  local  influence  to 
manage  the  affairs  of  the  institution.  Great  numbers  of 
persons  availed  themselves  of  this  method  of  investment ; 
and  for  several  years  the  establishment  was  successfully 
conducted.  At  a  meeting,  however,  of  the  members 
and  depositors,  held  September  13,  1832,  it  was  re- 
solved, *'  That  in  consequence  of  the  lamented  deaths  of 
several  of  the  trustees,  and  the  intimation  of  other 
trustees,  and  of  the  treasurers,  that  they  are  desirous  of 
discontinuing  their  services,  and  as  other  gentlemen 
have  not  come  forward  to  act  in  those  capacities,  or  to 
take  any  part  in  the  management  of  the  institution,  it  is 
expedient  that  the  Bank  be  dissolved,  and  the  same 
will  be  dissolved  accordingly,  on  the  20th  day  of 
November  next."  At  the  latter  date,  the  amount  due 
to  depositors  was  £21,620.  13s.  lid. ;  and  there  was  a 
safety  fund  of  £256  four  per  cents,  in  the  names  of 
John  Allan,  Arthur  Aylmcr,  and  Robert  Botcherby. 
The  entire  receipts,  from  the  commencement  in  1817, 
were  £94,501  8s.  4d.  Repeated  public  notices  were 
given  to  the  depositors,  who  manifested  a  disinclination 
to  withdraw  their  money ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  follow- 
ing year  that  the  affairs  of  the  Bank  were  finally  wound 
up. 

The  advantages  which  many  individuals  have  derived 
from  this  institution,  and  its  beneficial  effect  on  the 
character  of  the  district,  rendered  its  dissolution  a 
matter  of  regret ;  and  measures  were  shortly  after  taken 
for  establishing  a  new  savings  bank.  This  was  effected 
on  the  17th  July,  1837,  when  the  present  institution 
was  opened,  and  which  has  been  successfully  conducted. 
The  present  ofiicers  are — Patrons,  his  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Cleveland,  K.G.,  and  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Durham.  Trustees,  the  Rev.  G.  Macfarlan, 
the  Rev.  W.  S.  Temple,  and  W.  Allan,  J.  C.  Back- 
house, R.  Colling,  J.  Cookson,  F.  Mewburn,  E.  Pease, 
and  S.  Smithson,  Esqrs.  Treasurer,  "William  Back- 
house, Esq.  (who  has  given  security  to  the  extent  of 
£1,000).  Auditors,  Mr.  T.  E.  Abbott,  and  Mr.  J. 
Buckton.  The  board  of  directors  consists  of  twenty- 
eight  gentlemen  of  property  and  influence  in  the  dis- 
trict. The  actuary,  Mr.  James  Harris,  gives  £100 
security.  The  bonds  are  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the 
commissioners  for  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt. 
By  the  statement  for  the  year  ending  20th  November, 
1853,  the  entire  funds  were  £30,343  12s.  2d.,  being  an 
increase  of  £3,153  17s.  lid,  over  the  capital  of  the  pre- 


ceding year,  when  the  number  of  accounts  was  1,177. 
The  capital  of  1853  consisted  of  £29,500  3s.  lOd. 
invested  on  the  general  account,  £215  on  account  of  a 
separate  surplus  fund,  and  £628  8s.  4d.  in  the  hands  of 
the  treasurer.    The  depositors  are  classified  as  follows : — 


48  whose  respectiye  balances  on  20th  NoTember  ^- 

cluding  interest)  did  not  exceed  £1  each 

281  do.  above  £1,  and  not  exceeding  £5  each 


228  do. 

5. 

137  do. 

10, 

76  do. 

16. 

164  do. 

20, 

Ill  do. 

30, 

45  do. 

40. 

88  do. 

60. 

36  do. 

76, 

20  do. 

100, 

9  do. 

126, 

12  do. 

160, 

10 

15 

20 

30 

40 

60 

76 

100 

126 

160 

200 


£.    8.  d. 

24     9  10 

727  10  6 

1601  17  4 

1611  17  10 

1308    4  3 

3972     5  6 

3706  13  5 

1941     I  9 

6281    8  8 

8160  17  0 

2234    7  8 

1266    7  10 

1973    0  0 


1254  total  number  of  depositors 28.798     1     2 

16  charitable  societies 603  15     4 

4  friendly  societies 663  17    6 


1273  total  number  of  accounts £29,966  13  11 

RAILWAYS. 

Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway. — ^At  page  111, 
&C.9  some  account  has  been  given  of  the  commencement^ 
progress^  and  constitution  of  this  line.  The  importance 
of  the  traffic  of  this  district,  even  when  the  large  coal- 
fields now  opened  out  were  yet  in  embrio,  was  so  highly 
appreciated  in  the  last  century,  that,  in  1767,  a  navi- 
gable canal  was  projected,  to  pass  firom  Stockton  by 
Darlington  to  Winston,  with  collateral  branches  to 
Yarm,  Croft  Bridge,  and  Piercebridge.  The  ground 
was  surveyed  by  Messrs.  Brindley  and  Whitworth ;  and 
the  length  of  the  proposed  canal  was  33^  miles,  with  a 
lall  of  382  feet.  The  expenses  were  calculated  at 
£63,722 ;  and  estimates  were  made  of  the  carriage  of 
merchandize,  and  the  products  of  the  country,  which 
appeared  highly  favourable  to  the  project;  but  from 
want  of  funds,  the  design  was  relinquished  without  an 
application  to  the  legislature.  In  1812,  a  survey  was 
again  made  for  a  canal  by  Mr.  John  Rennie,  and  which 
was  estimated  to  cost  £95,600.  Whilst  the  act  of 
parliament  for  the  formation  of  the  present  line  was 
under  discussion  in  1818,  Christopher  Tennant,  Esq., 
of  Stockton,  proposed  the  construction  of  a  navigable 
canal  from  Portrack  to  the  western  coal-mines,  in  a 
more  northerly  direction,  leaving  out  Darlington,  and 
crossing  the  country  by  Morden,  Bradbury,  Windk&* 
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ton,  and  near  West  Auckland,  to  the  Gannless  at  Even- 
-vrood  bridge.    On  the  S8th  January,  1819,  a  petition 
for  a  railway  on  this  line  was  presented  to  parliament ; 
the  promised  adyantage  being  that  of  reaching  the 
collieries  by  the  shortest  line.    The  plan  was,  however, 
opposed  by  the  influential  indiyiduals  interested  in  the 
commerce  of  Darlington,  as  well  as  by  several  land- 
holders in  the  same  district ;  and  the  wisdom  of  their 
views  has  been  fully  borne  out  since  the  more  general 
use  of  passenger  traffic  was  adopted,  and  the  important 
branch  to  Croft  Bridge  was  formed.*    The  latter  im- 
portant adjunct  was  opened,  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  rejoicings,  on  the  S7th  of  October,  1829. 
Several  other  additions  and  improvements  on  the  main 
line,  and  its  ramifications,  will  be  noticed  imder  their 
appropriate  localities.     Its  most  westerly  extremity  is 
1,600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  Darlington  station  of  the  railway  is  situated  near 
the  north  entrance  into  the  town,  and  covers  an  area  of 
16  A.  0  R.  37  p.  There  are  large  warehouses  for  heavy 
goods ;  and  connected  with  the  station  are  extensive  depots 
for  the  sale  of  lime,  coals,  &c.  The  railway  crosses  the 
Skeme  to  the  east  by  a  strong  and  lofly  arch.  The 
suburb  called  Hopetown  has  started  into  existence  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  station ;  and  in  it  various  important 
manufactories  are  now  in  operation,  comprising  a 
large  metal  foundry,  the  extensive  manufactory  for 
the  construction  of  passenger  and  truck  railway  car- 
riages belonging  to  Mr.  Kitching,  the  steam  saw-mills 
of  Messrs.  Garbutt  and  Co.,  and  the  ground  recentiy 
purchased  by  a  private  and  influential  party  for  the 
erection  of  extensive  blast  furnaces. 

An  attempt  has  lately  been  made  to  procure  an  act 
of  parliament  for  a  railway  between  Darlington  and 
Barnard  Castle,  to  be  connected  with  the  existing  line ; 
and  a  counter  project  has  also  been  started  for  the  form- 
ation of  a  railway  between  Bishop  Auckland  and 
Barnard  Casde.  An  account  of  the  proceedings  on 
both  subjects  will  be  given  in  the  description  of  the 
latter  town.  ^-. 

York,  Newcastle,  and  Bebwick  Railway. — See 
pages  lis,  114,  and  116.  TTie  Darlington  station,  as 
has  been  stated,  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  Skeme, 
and,  with  the  various  extensive  warehouses  for  goods, 
depots  for  coal  and  lime,  and  other  necessary  append- 
ages, occupies  an  area  of  S9  a.  1.  b.  33  p.    The  line  was 

*  An  approximatioiL  to  the  benefttB  of  Mr.  Tennant's  proposed 
Hne  liaa  ^ce  been  efiected  by  the  railways  cozistracted  to  the 
norfh-ireBt  of  Stockton. 
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opened  between  Darlington  and  York,  on  Monday^ 
March  80, 1841,  by  the  directors,  the  shareholders,  and 
a  limited  number  of  friends;  and,  on  the  following  day^ 
it  was  formally  opened  by  excursion  trains,  drawn  by 
three  engines,  to  York  and  back.  The  entire  line 
between  London  and  Newcastie  was  opened  in  1844. 
The  railway  bridge  over  the  Skeme  is  a  substantial  and 
elegant  structure. 

DAELINGTON  GAS  AND  WATEE 

COMPANY. 

In  1880,  a  joint  stock  gas  company  was  formed  in 
Darlington ;  and  on  the  11th  of  November,  in  that  year, 
the  town  was  first  lighted  with  gas.  This  company 
was  superseded,  in  1846,  by  another,  which  bought  the 
old  works,  and  was  merged  in  the  present  company, 
and  incorporated  by  act  of  parliament,  12  and  13  Vict, 
c.  73,  under  the  titie  of  ''The  Darlington  tias  and 
Water  Company."  The  subscribed  capital  amounts 
to  £25,000,  in  shares  of  £12  10s.  each.  The  offices 
of  the  company  are  in  the  Central  Building.  The 
officers  are — Chairman,  John  Pease,  Esq;  vice-chair- 
man, Henry  Pease,  Esq.;  managing  directors,  E. 
Thompson,  John  Buckton,  and  J.  H.  Bowman,  Esqrs. ; 
as  ordinary  directors,  W.  Backhouse,  N.  Plues,  W,. 
Middleton,  and  Joseph  W.  Pease,  Esqrs.;  solicitor, 
Mr.  J.  S.  Peacock;  secretary,  Mr.  William  Jones. 

The  public  lights  in  the  town  are  156  in  number, 
at  distances  varying  from  50  to  60  yards  apart.  Each 
lamp  is  kept  burning  from  sunset  to  sunrise,  from  the 
1st  of  September  to  the  1st  of  May,  except  during  five 
nights  in  each  month,  viz.,  two  days  before,  and  two 
after,  the  frdl  of  the  moon.  The  company  fix  lamps^ 
find  irons  and  posts,  make  the  repairs,  and  do  every 
thing  connected  with  the  lamps,  including  lighting 
and  turning  off,  at  their  own  expense.  2,800,000  feet 
are  supplied  to  the  public,  through  the  local  Board  of 
Health,  at  3s.  per  thousand  cubic  feet,  which  gives  an 
income  of  £420.  The  charge  to  private  consumers,  all 
of  whom  bum  by  meter,  was  originally  the  maximum 
of  6s.  per  thousand  feet,  but  was  reduced  to  5s.  in 
1849;  and  on  February  4,  1852,  a  farther  reduction 
was  made  to  4s.  6d. 

The  works  have  undergone  occasional  alterations  and 
improvements ;  and  at  present,  the  capacity  of  the  gaso* 
meters  amounts  to  88,000  feet  There  are  38  retorts,  10 
of  which  are  generally  at  rest.  The  company  have 
erected  a  station  meter ;  and  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
waste  during  the  four  hours  with  light  pressure  on  the 
6t 
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Wwn.  omoimted  to  900  feet,  or  SStS  feet  per  hour ;  and 
during  a  oorreqponding  period  witli  die  heavy  preasure 
^l$mdj,  two  inchesX  the  leakage  ajnotmted  to  2,800 
feet,  or  700  feet  per  hoisr.  These  results  -were  asoer- 
tttned  on  a  Sunday,  when  it  was  supposed  no  lights 
W&te  burning  in  ihe  town:  The  total  length  of  gas 
pipe  is  9,970  yards.  The  quantity  of  coals  used  in  the 
year  amounts  to  aboye  l,iOO  tons,  procured  from 
Eeechbum  coUiery,  and  they  produce  about  14,000,000 
cubic  feet  of  gas,  which,  allowing  a  deductioin  of  10  per 
cent,  for  leakage,  or  2,800,000  feet,  will  leave  11,200,000 
feet  for  sale. 

The  supply  of  water,  previous  to  obtaining  the  act  of 
parliament,  was  derived  from  wells  sunk  to  depths 
varying  from  6  to  80  feet,  according  to  die  depression 
of  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  terminated  in  a  stratum 
of  gravel  and  sand.  That  this  supply  was  both  inade- 
qtiate,  and  frequently  deleterious  from  extraneous 
admixture,  may  be  natorally  surmised.  Hie  company, 
i^pon  the  recommendation  of  their  engineer,  made  choice 
of  the  river  Tees  as  their  sottrce,  and  laid  down  their 
works  so  as  to  abstract  the  water  from  that  river  at  a 
distance  of  about  two  miles  west  of  the  town.  The 
works  consist  of  two  filter-beds,  each  80  feet  by  50 ;  a 
Steam  engine  of  28  horse  power,  calculated  to  lift  500 
gallons  per  minute;  and  a  service  reservoir  to  hold 
800,000  gallons,  the  quantity  estimated  for  three  or 
four  days'  consumption,  allowing  20  gallons  per  head 
cf  the  population  per  day.  The  service  reservoir  Ib 
about  100  feet  above  the  river,  and  admits  of  an  average 
pressure  in  the  town  of  about  70  feet  There  are  about 
14^000  yards  of  water  pipe.  The  analyses  of  Dr.  Play- 
fidr  and  Mr.  Cocke  proved  the  wholesome  quality  of  the 
water.*  The  scale  of  charges  for  domestic  purposes 
zanges  from  Is.  6d.  per  quarter  for  a  house  not  exceed- 
ing £4  rent,  up  to  ISs.  for  a  house  not  exceeding  £100, 
and  £8  per  cent,  per  annum  on  aU  above  that  rent. 

Up  to  the  year  1848,  the  company  was  rated  to  the 
poor  at  £282  a  year  in  the  gross,  or  £2S5  nett.  In 
tibat  year,  the  rate  was  increased  to  £668  in  ike  gross, 
Irhich  made  the  nett  annual  value  £556.  At  the  Octo- 
ber sessions,  the  company  appealed  against  this  asses- 

*  Mr.  George  Mason,  C.E.,  and  surveyor  to  the  Board  of  Healthy 
says :  "  A  person  who  has  had  great  experience  in  small  brewing, 
states  that  he  would  take  a  shilling  a  week  less  wages  to  hare  the  use 
of  Tecs  water  instead  of  pnmpwster;  anotiier  infenas  ma  tSiat  torn  8 
loBhels  of  malt  he  oaa  produce  18.gallonB  of  alemucae>y  Tees  water  than 
hj  what  he  obtained  from  the'pnn^>,  and  the  ale  is  also  of  better  qnality. 
In  washing,  the  adyanteges  are  most  apparent.  Dr.  Playfairhas  stated 
that  10  gallons  of  water  of  14  degrees  of  hardness  req[axre  S  az,  of 
iomp  to  make  it  detergoit  or  of  a  rkfatsiiig  qoaUty;  yrbai»  the  sofkest 


ment;  and  the  rate  was  xedaced  to  £456  gross,  or  £iS6 
nett  In  18S0,  it  was  raised  to  £608;  and  in  1652  ta 
£1,600,  against  which  the  company  again  appeakd^ 
and,  at  the  session  held  on  the  28th  December,  the  rate 
was  fixed,  by  agreement,  at  £900,  the  parish  paying  the 
costs.  During  the  examination,  it  was  didted  Ifait 
recent  diyidends  of  10  per  cent,  had  been  partly  paid 
out  of  capitaL 

In  December,  1851,  Mr.  Mason  recommended  to  tte 
local  Board  of  Healtli  the  purchase  of  the  <^yigring  ^^foiIb 
at  a  fair  valnation,  to  be  made  by  three  indiftreot 
parties.  Failing  this  arrangement,  he  says,  the  Boaid 
is  peculiarly  favourably  drcumstanoed  for  the  erectiaa 
of  new  works.  These,  he  calculates,  would  not  coet 
more  than  £1O,OO0l 

The  Stockton,  Middlesbor^ugh,  0nd  Tarm  Wilier 
Company, — The  business  of  this  cconpany  is  conducted 
in  the  same  offices  as  that  of  the  Darlington  Gas  and 
Water  Company  in  the  Central  Building.  The  sap- 
ply  of  water  is  procured  from  the  mains  of  the  DaiKng- 
ton  Water  Company.  The  subscribed  capital  amoimli 
to  £22,500,  divided  into  shares  of  £12  10s.  Officen 
— Chaizman,  Henry  Pease ;  vice-chairman,  Isaac  Wil- 
son, of  Middleton ;  managing  directors,  B.  ThompfiOD, 
J.  Buckton,  W.  Thompson,  and  J.  H.  Bowman ;  oidi- 
nary  directors,  J.  W.  Pease,  H.  Bolckow^  A.  Leathanii 
and  A.  Kitching;  solicitor,  J.  S.  Peacock;  secretary, 
W.  Jones.  The  company  is  constituted  by  act  of  par- 
liament, and  powers  are  about  being  applied  for  to 
raise  an  additional  £S0,000  to  the  present  capital,  in 
order  to  carry  out  various  contemplated  improvements 
and  extensions  of  the  present  works. 

SANITAET  CONDITION. 

On  March  28,  182S,  an  act  was  passed  ''  for  Hghtb^r 
cleansing,  watching,  and  otherwise  improving  the  town 
and  borough  of  Darlington,''  undex  the  provisions  of 
which  considerable  improvements  were  made.  Is 
September  9  1840,  the  authorities  commenced  flagging 
the  footpaths  in  two  of  the  streets,  via.,  Nortbgate  and 

pubUc  pump  -water  in  Darlington  is  SSIdegreee,  or  nearly  three  tixnei 
harder.  Skeme  water  contains  about  18  degrees,  Cockerbeck,  13 
degrees,  and  Teea  water  8}  degrees,  so  that  for  every  10  gBlhBif  of 
water  used  for  washings  pmnpwaEtcr  wiUnqiiireS  ox.ofsoqp^  SkM 
8f  oz.,  Cockerbeck^  ^  os.,  and  Tse*  thne^gvartmn  ofm  otmces  or  ^ 
maney  value,  idih\aottp  6d.  per  lb.,  thfi  cost  ibr  soap  &r  10  galltfs 
would  be  with  pnmp  water,  8d. ;  Skeme,  1^. ;  Ooekerbeok,  ae*^ 
Id  Itw^T^UtOe  more  ihtm  one  ftirtikinff,*'  Indeed,  aUpr^adioetf 
the  subject  may  be  now  oonsidered  as  set  at 
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Skhmittgmte.  It  was^  howeyer,  found  that  thofigh  the  | 
tq^olatioiis  Ckf  the  act  were  well  intended^  it.  did  not 
eonfer  suffidemt  powers  jbr  their  enforcement,  more 
especially  as  tlie  town  had  rapidlj  increased  in.  size. 
With  a  view  to  meet  the  eTisting  eyils^  and  cause  a 
speedy  removal  of  nuisances,  a  sanitary  committee  was 
appointed  in  1847.  In  November,  1848,  notices  were 
given  of  an  intended  appUcation  to  parliament  for  a  new 
local  act;  and  a  statement  on  the  subject  was  transmitted 
to  "  the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majestys' Woods,  Forests, 
Land  S.evenues,  Works,  and  Buildings." 

The  eaasting  act,  it  waa  allied,  did  not  coxifer  on  the 
commissioners  any  powers  to  order  sewers  to  be  made 
or  repaired,  or  to  pave  or  flag  the  streets,  to  Tnaintaiu 
highways,  to  prevent  the  carrying  on  of  offensive  trades, 
to  r^ulate  lodging-houses,  to  prohibit  nuisances,  to 
destroy  unsound  meat,  &c.,  to  superintend  the  erection 
of  new  buildings,  to  erect  public  baths,  to  regulate 
burial  grounds,  or  to  provide  places  for  public  recre- 
ation. Indeed,  it  was  stated  that  "  its  provisions  had 
been  found,  substantially  and  practically,  to  tend  merely 
to  the  accompUshment  of  the  single  object  of  public 
lighting ;  and  even  the  provisions  are  carried  into  effect 
by  a  self-elected  body,  consisting,  at  present,  of  about 
sixty-six  commissioners." 

After  the  usual  notices,  a  parliamentary  inquiry  was 
commenced  by  William  Banger,  Esq.,  superintending 
inspector,  on  the  24th  of  October,  1849,  by  whom  the 
following  witnesses  were  examined: — F.  Mewbum, 
Esq.,  chief  bailiff;  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Minton;  Dr. 
Hogarth,  the  Eoman  Catholic  Bishop ;  S.  E.  Piper, 
Esq.,  medical  officer;  J.  Fothergill,  Esq.,  surgeon; 
Dr.  Harper;  Dr.  Haslewood;  Thomas  H.  Jackson, 
Esq.,  surgeon;  Mr.  Mason,  C.E. ;  Mr.  J.  Cocke, 
analytical  chemist ;  Mr.  Walters,  treasurer  to  the  com- 
missioners; Mr.  H.  Bobinson,  secretary  to  the  gas 
'Company;  Mr.  Overend,  smrveyor  of  highways;  H. 
Pease,  Esq.,  John  S.  Peacock,  Esq. ;  F.  Mewbum, 
jun.,  Esq. ;  W.  H.  Peacock,  Esq. ;  Messrs.  R.  and  W. 
Thompson,  H.  Thompson,  Hinde,  Harrison,  Johnson, 
Dunn,  Spencer,  Middleton,  Dodds,  Layfield,  Tweddle, 
and  Elwin,  master  of  the  workhouse.  The  following 
particulars  were  elicited : — 

From  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Piper,  it  appeared  that 
diseases  had  been  most  prevalent  in  filthy,  crowded 
localities,  and  spared  the  more  open  and  cleanly  parts 
of  the  town.  The  average  mortality  had  been,  in  some 
districts,  as  high  as  47  in  1,000,  and  in  others  as  low  as 
16*78 ;  but  the  average  of  tiie  whole  was  stated  at  ^'97 
in  1,000. 


8m»srage. — ^^  I  attribute  the  unhealthy  state  of  the 
town,"  says  Mr.  T.  H.  Jackson,  '^  in  some  localities,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  the  condition  of  the  Skeme,  whidi  ig 
the  receptacle  for  all  the  sewerage  of  the  town,  and 
refiise  from  dye-houses,  the  overflow  of  water  from  the 
river,  and  the  dampness  of  the  town  generally."  The 
inspector's  report  adds,  ^'The  sewerage  done  is  laid 
down  under  the  management  of  the  three  separate  setp 
of  surveyors  of  the  highways,  chosen  annually  in  vestry^ 
none  of  whom  axe  empowered  by  tiie  general  highway 
act  or  even  justified  in  constructing  sewers,  nor  applyr 
ing  the  highway  rates  to  the  purposes  thereof."  Com* 
sequentiy,  no  uniform  system  of  drainage  had  been 
adopted;  the  works  having  been  done  piecemeaL  In 
the  low  gpround  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  "  the  out- 
falls are  so  placjpd  that  during  floods  the  foul  water  is 
driven  back  into  the  premises  from  which  it  had,  09: 
rather  should  have,  been  discharged." — "With  the 
exception  of  one  street,  there  is  no  sewer  sufficiently 
low  to  drain  the  cellars  and  foundations  of  the  buildings; 
and  but  for  the  seams  of  gravel  and  sand,  through  which 
the  foul  water,  &c.,  from  the  higher  parts  of  tiie  town 
percolate,  no  cellars  could  be  used.  The  expenditure 
for  drainage  in  the  three  townships  in  1847  amounted 
to  £35  ^.  6d. ;  but  tins  sum  was  taken  from  the  highi* 
way  rates." 

Oenerdl  Condition  of  the  Dwellings  of  the  Workr 
ing  Classes. — "The  truly  deplorable  state  of  nur 
merous  courts,  yards,  and  otixer  places,  has  long  been 
the  subject  of  serious  complaint."  Mr.  Fothergill  stated 
that  ^^tiie  style  of  building  in  many  parts  of  the  town, 
as  regards  selection  and  structural  arrangement  of  sites, 
are  not  calculated  to  conduce  to  the  public  healtii. 
Many  of  the  sleeping  rooms  are  so  small  as  scarcely  to 
admit  space  for  a  bed;  if  the  door  and  window  are 
closed,  then  there  is  not  sufficient  air  for  respiration; 
and  if  they  are  open,  the  occupier  is  exposed  to  dan- 
gerous currents  of  air."  The  106  yards  or  courts  in 
the  town  contained  S,641  inhabitants.  Mr.  Piper  says, 
"These  places^  containing  disgusting  nuisances,  have 
been  represented  and  reported  to  the  guardians ;  notices 
have  generally  been  served  on  the  parties;  in  some 
cases  they  have  been  responded  to,  and  in  otixers  they 
have  not.  The  benefits  have  only  been  temporary,  as 
the  g]aardians  had  not  the  necessary  powers.  Medical 
treatment  can  prove  of  little  avail  so  long  as  so  many 
open  privies,  cesspools,  obstructed  drains,  and  pools  of 
stagnant  water^  are  aUowed  to  exist" 

It   was    a   subject  of  complaint   by  the   mediqa] 
officer,  that  ia  many  places  overcrowding  prevail^. 
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Dr.  Hogarth  stated^  ''that  he  had  found  the  poorer 
classes,  in  several  instances,  crowded  together  in  such  a 
manner,  that,  in  visiting  them,  there  was  not  room  to 
get  round  the  beds,  and  he  had  been  obliged  to  scram- 
ble over  several  beds  to  reach  the  parties  he  had  been 
requested  to  visit." 

Camfmm  Lodginff-houses. — ^There  were  fifteen  com- 
mon lodging-houses  and  one  vagrants'  house  in  the 
town.  These  places  were  considered  sources  of  conta- 
gious diseases,  particularly  the  vagrants'  house.  Its 
accommodation  was  thtts  described : — ^^  Independent  of 
two  rooms  for  the  sick,  there  is  one  room  for  males,  13 
feet  S  inches  by  11  feet  10  inched,"  or  about  156 
square  feet.  ''  In  this  room,  forty  persons  have  been 
lodged  in  one  night,  whereby  each  person  has  only  had 
something  less  than  4  square  feet  of  space,  or  about  80 
cubic  feet;  whilst  in  prisons  600  cubic  feet  is  the  space 
allowed  to  each  prisoner.  The  females'  room  is  17 
feet  2  inches  by  11  feet  10  inches.  The  average  num- 
ber of  inmates  throughout  the  year  in  the  two  rooms 
amounts  to  27  J  per  night." 

Street  and  House  Ventilation. — ^^  The  principal 
streets,  which  are  intersected  by  secondary  streets,  are 
for  the  most  part  open  and  airy,  diverging  from  the 
market  place  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  comprising  an 
area  of  about  17,000  square  yards.  Within  the  secon- 
dary streets,  and  at  the  back  of  the  houses,  the  spaces 
that  ought  to  have  been  kept  open,  dwellings  for  the 
working  classes  have  been  erected,  and  reached  only 
by  means  of  narrow  passages.  In  numerous  instances, 
houses  have  been  erected  back  to  back;  the  yards  or 
courts  leading  thereto  from  the  front  streets  not  being 
^more  than  3  and  4  feet  in  width,  with  privies  and  pig- 
sties. Where  they  are  of  a  greater  width,  in  other  in- 
stances, the  courts  and  yards  are  completely  surroimded 
by  houses,  dunghills,  and  collections  of  refuse,  animal 
and  vegetable. — ^In  many,  it  is  impossible  for  currents 
of  air  to  reach  the  houses,  or  the  sun  ever  to  shine 
thereon."  There  is  also,  in  such  places,  an  entire 
neglect  of  injtemal  ventilation. 

Permanent  Nuisances. — ^Under  this  head  are  men- 
tioned thirty  butcheries  and  twenty-four  slaughter- 
houses, the  latter  generally  in  dose  proximity  to 
dwellings ;  pigsties  in  small  and  confined  yards,  close 
to  the  doors  and  windows  of  dwelling  houses;  and 
stagnant  ditches  and  pools  of  water.  At  the  holding  of 
every  court  leet,  a  perambulation  of  the  town  is  made 
by  the  jury,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  and  reporting 
the  existence  of  all  nuisances,  and  amercing  the  owners 
of  the  premises  in  a  fine ;  but  this  part  of  the  existing 
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law,  both  in  the  borough  and  in  Bondgate,  has  in  this, 
as  in  most  other  towns  visited,  faUen  into  disuetade. 

Remedial  Measures. — The  inspector,  after  remaildng 
that  the  existing  sewers  cannot  be  made  available  for 
efficient  drainage,  recommends  an  entire  revision  of  the 
sewerage  of  the  town,  so  as  to  avoid  in  future  the  pol- 
lution of  the  river,  and  to  consist  of  nothing  bat  imper* 
meable  sewers  and  drains.  The  total  length  of  these 
he  estimates  at  16,950  lineal  yards,  to  be  formed  wi& 
tubular  pipes  of  6, 9, 12, 15,  and  18  inches  diameter,  8ta 
cost  of  £8,218  17s.  lOd.  He  proceeds  to  lay  down  a 
scale  of  charges  for  different  classes  of  houses,  to  corer 
interest  'ox>  this  sum  at  five  per  cent,  with  principal 
repayable  in  80  years  by  equal  instalments  of  principal 
and  interest.  The  other  remedial  measures  proposed 
refer  to  the  various  subjects  of  complaint ;  and  the  in- 
spector concludes  by  recommending  ike  application  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Act. 

The  expenses  of  the  inquiry,  charged  by  the  General 
Board,  were  £141  4s.  4d. 

Local  Boabb  ob  Heath. — ^The  present  members  of 
this  body  are — ^Messrs.  Allison,  W.  Backhouse,  J.  C. 
Backhouse,  Bowman,  Dixon,  HaU,  Harris,  Eipling, 
Kitching,  Middleton,  Overend,  Oxendale,  John  Pease, 
J.  B.  Pease,  Flews,  Teasdale,  Thompson,  and  Watldns. 
Clerk,  Mr.  J.  S.  Peacock.  Town  surveyor,  Mr.  George 
Mason,  C.E. 

One  of  the  most  important  subjects  to  which  the 
attention  of  the  board  has  been  directed  is  that  o{ 
draining  and  sewerage.  In  order  to  acquire  propei 
data  for  proceedings,  elaborate  and  expensive  phms  and 
sections  have  been  prepared ;  and  a  general  system  af 
sewerage  determined  upon.  In  November,  1852,  die 
General  Board  of  Health,  London,  sanctioned  the 
mortgage  of  the  Darlington  rates  to  the  amount  of 
£1,000,  for  the  drainage  of  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Skeme,  on  the  understanding  that  there  should  be  a 
sufficient  water  supply.  The  mouth  of  the  drain  for 
this  district  will  be  in  the  Skeme,  some  distance  below 
Messrs.  Pease  and  Co.'s  Low  Mill.  It  is  in  contemphi- 
tion  to  construct  a  reservoir  for  the  general  drainage, 
which,  it  is  believed,  will  speedily  repay  the  expense 
of  its  construction.  On  July  86,  1853,  the  Board 
advertised  for  *^  proposals  for  a  loan  of  £4,000,  for 
the  drainage  of  the  town,  in  one  sum,  or  in  sums  of 
not  less  than  £800  each ;  and  for  periods  of  not  less 
than  five  or  seven  years,  upon  the  security  of  a  mort- 
gage of  the  special  district  rates.''  At  the  monthly 
meeting  held  February  2,  1854,  it  was  resolyed  that 
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an  application  be  made  to  the  General  Board  of  Health 
for  their  sanction  to  borrowing  £4^000,  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  drainage  works  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Skeme. 

The  formation  of  a  cemetery  has  been  from  time  to 
time  under  discussion  by  the  Board.  The  vicinity  of 
Trinity  chtirch  is  considered  as  the  most  eligible  site, 
either  by  an  enlargement  of  the  present  church-yard,  or 
the  purchase  of  an  adjacent  field,  about  150  yards  from 
the  public  road.  In  either  case,  the  cost  of  constructing 
a  chapel  will  be  avoided. 

Amongst  the  other  multifarious  matters  which  have 
cdaimed  consideration  xbay  be  be  named,  the  eflfectual 
cleansing  of  the  Skeme,  the  abolition  of  cess-pools  and 
ash-pits,  and  the  construction  of  water-closets  instead; 
the  abatement  of  nuisances  from  pig-sties ;  the  supply  of 
water  and  gas ;  the  flagging  of  foot-paths ;  tiie  exposure 
of  goods  in  the  streets  by  brokers  on  market  days ;  the 
removal  of  certain  old  houses  which  create  an  obstruc- 
tion in  Bondgate ;  the  smoke  nuisance,  &c.  Regard  has 
also  been  had  to  the  compilation  of  statistical  informa- 
tion relative,  to  the  number  and  causes  of  deaths,  the 
respective  ages  of  the  parties,  and  such  other  matters  as 
might  tend  to  tiie  elucidation  of  the  sanitary  condition 
of  tiie  town,  and  a  knowledge  of  tiie  most  efficient 
means  for  its  improvement  The  opening  out  of  the 
Park,  as  a  place  of  healtiiful  recreation,  has  already 
been  referred  to. 

INHABITANTS. 

It  has  been  seen  tiiat,  in  1587,  Sir  Ralph  Saddler 
characterized  the  people  of  Darlington  as  ''very 
fykell;"  and  his  host  assured  him,  ''by  his  faith,  tiiat 
the  heddes  of  tiie  towne  could  not  rule  them,  nor 
durst,  for  their  lyves,  speke  any  foule  words  to  tiiem." 
At  tiiat  time,  however,  the  nortii  of  England  generally 
had  not  recovered  from  the  throes  of  a  popular,  tiiough 
suppressed  insurrection;  and  tiierefore  these  traits  must 
be  taken  witii  some  reservation.  Darlington,  or  at  least 
its  vicinity,  was  then  and  afterwards  a  noted  receptacle 
for  thieves,  as  has  been  inferred  from  the  expression, 
"  to  take  Damton  trod,''  i.  e.,  that  to  take  the  road  to 
Darlington  was  tiie  resource  of  many  an  offender  in 
otiier  parts. 

*  Within  the  last  thirty  yeazs,  ft  woman  came  in  great  tribnlation 
to  Edward  Pease,  Esq.  She  stated  that  she  could  not  work  at  all ;  a 
ghost  sat  on  her  wheel  and  prevented  her  spinning;  and  that  she 
would  Tery  soon  starye.  She  knew  he  couLd  lay  the  ghost,  and 
begged  him  to  do  so.    He  saw  through  the  phaatasyi  and  said  at 


That  the  people  of  this  town  participated  in  the 
same  homely  characteristics  as  those  of  other  populous 
country  towns,  may  be  gathered  from  the  records  pre* 
served  of  their  rude  amusements  and  summary  corporal 
ptinishments  for  offenders.  Amongst  the  latter  may  be 
named  the  duckstoole,  or  cuckstoole,  for  taming  scolds, 
of  the  application  of  which  several  instances  occur  in 
the  Borough  books.  It  was  a  stool  or  chair  suspended 
from  the  end  of  a  long  pole,  which  worked  on  an  upright 
post;  and  by  this  apparatus  the  offender  was  ducked  in 
a  pond,  selected  for  the  purpose,  in  Northgate.  Another 
mode  of  popular  justice  was  called  ''riding  the  stang," 
and  eonsisted  originally  in  carrying  the  offender  roui^d 
the  town  mounted  on  a  pole,  amidst  the  clamorous  hoot- 
ings  of  the  mob,  but  was  afterwards  commuted  to  the 
display  of  an  effigy  in  a  similar  manner :  this  punishment 
was  usually  inflicted  on  unfaithftil  husbands. 

Many  of  the  superstitions  of  a  former  age  even  yet 
linger  amongst  the  people  of  Darlington,  though  rapidly 
fiiding  before  the  matter-of-fact  tendencies  of  the  present 
age.  Some  persons  still  cherish  a  beUef  in  the  power 
of  witches  and ''  wise  men ;"  and  ghosts  and  fearful 
spirits  in  the  shape  of  white  rabbits  still  startle  the 
timorous  wanderer  in  the  lonely  night.* 

The  frequent  recurrence  of  fairs  and  markets,  and 
the  consequent  periodical  influx  of  a  rural  population, 
have  tended  much  to  give  a  tone  to  the  feeling  and 
expression  of  the  people  of  Darlington ;  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  establishment  of  large  manufactories, 
and  the  employment  of  great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants 
in  the  fabrication  of  certain  staple  articles,  have  also 
operated  powerfully  in  imparting  a  character.  But 
peculiarities  here,  as  well  as  in  other  places,  must  now 
perforce  gradually  disappear  under  the  amalgamating^ 
influence  of  modem  times.  Perhaps  nothing  hasr 
tended  more  to  smooth  down  the  primitive  rudeness  of 
former  deys,  than  the  presence  of  a  large  and  influen- 
tial body  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who  have  invested 
their  capital  profitably  in  giving  employment  to  the 
industrious,  whilst  they  were  insensibly  permeating  the 
population  around  them  with  habits  of  order  and  peace. 

*'  The  leading  families  of  the  Friends,"  says  Mr. 
Longstaffe,  ^'  have  made  their  fortunes  with  their  own 
right  hands,  and  have  settled  down  in  all  the  best  and 

snuggest  mansions  near  the  town.    They  love  ample 

^— "^^       ~^^~^^"~~~^^^^^"^~— """"■■^— ^"'"™'"— ■■'^^—■— — ■-^■— M^i»»«M«.i««^^». 

once  that  he  could  lay  it.  So  he  took  a  bit  of  paper,  adorned  it  inth 
some  large  B'a  and  red  wafersy  held  it  to  the  fire,  and  put  it  on  the 
wheel-head.  The  woman  aoon  acknowledged  with  joy  that  the  ghoet 
had  yaniahed.  The  nature  and  canae  of  inch  delusions  have  exercised 
the  ingenuity  of  inquirers  in  all  ages. 
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gardens  and  green  plantations,  plain  houses  and  high 
walls j  and  there  is  an  air  of  the  quintessence  of  comfort 
in  their  grounds.  They  are  active  in  all  works  of 
public  inter^t  and  improvement,  and  have  always 
stood  firm  and  active  champions  against  war  and  sla- 
very.'* Howitt  says  that  to  one  of  them,  *' Joseph 
Pease,  sen.,  we  owe  the  formation  of  a  society — ^that  of 
British  India — ^which,  if  properly  supported  by  the 
public,  would  confer  more  blessings  on  the  population, 
both  of  this  country  and  of  the  Indian  peninsula,  than 
it  has  ever  yet  been  the  privilege  of  human  nature  to 
work  out." 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  attempt  a  description  of 
the  educated  classes  in  Darlington ;  superior  informa- 
tion and  intelligence  producing  similar  results  wherever 
they  are  found.  The  preceding  notices  of  public  insti- 
tutions and  charities  will  convey  a  more  correct  idea  of 
the  people  amongst  whom  they  exist  than  any  detail 
could  do.  It  will  have  been  seen  that  here,  as  else- 
where, combination  has  been  employed  to  produce  the 
greatest  attainable  amount  of  benefit,  and  to  realize  the 
views  of  those  pursuing  similar  objects,  or  possessing 
similar  tastes. 

The  first  agricultural  society  in  the  county  was  esta- 
blished at  Darlington  on  the  15th  September,  1783, 
and  was  entitled,  ^^  The  Agricultural  Society  for  the 
County  of  Durham"  Each  subscriber  of  one  giunea 
was  deemed  a  member,  of  whom  there  were  23  at  the 
institution  of  the  society,  and  82  subscribers  of  two 
guineas.  There  were  four  general  meetings  yearly; 
two  at  Durham  and  two  at  Darlington,  when  the  pre- 
miums were  adjudged  by  five  of  the  members;  but  in 
1794  and  following  years,  the  whole  of  the  members 
present  were  the  judges,  and  the  society  dwindled 
down  till  its  dissolution  in  1814.     (See  p.  338.) 

"  The  Darlington  Horticultural  Society"  one  of 
those  tasteful  institutions  which  are  now  so  popular, 
held  its  first  exhibition  in  the  Assembly  Boom,  Sun 
Inn,  on  the  15tii  May,  1845.  Its  success  is  the  more 
pleasing  firom  the  fact,  that  a  previous  society,  with 
similar  objects,  had  proved  a  failure.  It  consists  of 
honorary  members,  subscribing  10s.  and  upwards ; 
nurserymen,  10s. ;  amateurs,  5s. ;  gardeners  of  hono- 
rary members,  2».  6d. ;  other  gardeners,  5s.;  cottage 
gardeners.  Is. ;  and  other  subscribers.  In  1853,  £98 
14fl*  6d.  was  distributed  in  prizes ;  and  the  entire  ex- 
penses of  the  society  amounted  to  £285  8s.  Id.  The 
patronesses  are.  Her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland, 
Her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Northumberland,  the  Most 
Noble  the  Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  the  Bight 


Hon.  Viscountess  Seaham,  Lady  Musgrave,  Ladj 
Eden,  Mrs.  Williamson,  and  Mrs.  Aylmer.  President 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham.  Vice-presidents,  Lord 
Harry  Vane,  M.P.;  James  Farrer,  Esq.,  M.P.;  Sir 
George  Musgrave,  Bart.;  Sir  Williani  Eden,  Bart; 
Bev.  B.  H.  Williamson;  John  Bowes,  Esq.;  Boberl 
H.  Allan,  Esq.;  Joseph  Pease,  Esq.;  Bev.  Jobs 
Swire;  B.  B.  Wilson,  Esq.;  G.  H.  Wilkinson,  Esq.; 
and  the  Bev.  Dr.  Hogarth.  Treasurer,  Willian 
Backhouse,  Esq.  Secretaries,  Mr.  Bousfield,  Mr. 
Wm.  Bobinson,  and  Mr.  Edward  Pease,  jun.  There 
is  a  committee  of  Darlington  gentlemen,  and  a  country 
committee  containing  representatives  for  district  places. 
The  shows,  which  are  sometimes  held  in  the  Central 
HaU,  and  at  others  in  the  well-cultivated  grounds  of 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  have  been  eminendy 
successful;  and  the  productions  of  cottage  gardeners, 
in  particular,  have  created  great  emulation.  A  soiree, 
on  behalf  of  the  society,  is  held  every  winter. 

The  society  of  "  Gentlemen  Archers  of  Darlington'' 
was  founded  in  1758.  They  purchased  a  silver  medal, 
chain,  and  case;  a  silver  gorget;  and  a  ^^ horn  spoon 
and  tiping  with  silver."  The  medal  is  the  captain's 
prize  for  the  first  gold ;  the  gorget  is  the  lieutenant's 
prize  for  the  first  red ;  and  the  horn  spoon  is  to  be 
worn  in  the  hat,  or  other  conspicuous  part  of  the  diess, 
by  the  person  who  shall  pierce,  enter,  or  break  the 
white  circle.  A  silk  banner,  with  the  arms  of  tk 
company,  was  added;  and  the  original  subscription 
district  of  four  miles  was  extended  to  ten.  Th^ 
regalia  have  been  occasionally  repaired  or  renewed. 
About  1835,  a  silver  bugle  was  made  a  prize  for  tkd 
captain  of  nxuubers.  In  1847,  a  gold  medal  was  pm- 
chased,  design  a  Brimswick  star  with  the  colours  of  the 
target  enamelled  in  the  centre,  a  bow,  and  three  anows 
in  gold  being  laid  across  it.  This  prize  for  the  higliest 
gross  score  was  intended  to  be  shot  for  once  a  month  in 
the  summer  season. 

"  The  Darlington  Quoit  Club"  was  estabhshed  in 
1846.  At  the  anniversary  meetings,  a  silver  quoit  is 
contended  for,  as  the  captain's  prize ;  and  a  white  flsg, 
the  gifib  of  the  ladies  of  Darlington,  was  added  at  the 
second  anniversary,  as  the  lieutenant's. 

The  working  classes  of  Darlington  have  availed 
themselves,  to  a  considerable  extent,  of  the  advantage 
afforded  by  sick  and  burial  clubs.  There  are  three 
courts  belonging  to  the  Ancient  Order  of  ForesteiS; 
and  one  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Shepherds.  The 
Manchester  Unity  and  the  Grand  United  Order  of  Odd 
I  Fellows  have  each  lodges ;  and  there  are  several  other 
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bcitigfit  societieB;  md  on  an  aTentg^,  tkey  ei^pend 
ftbcnit  iCSOO  a  year  in  sick  and  funeral  money. 

Mr.  C.  Johnson,  die  town  missionaryy  stated,  in 
1649,  duct  '^the  preyaaling  evil  amongst  the  lower 
orders  was  that  of  drunkenness  and  intemperance ;  the 
oonseqaences  arising  therefi?om  being  unc<mi£3rtable 
habitations  and  uncleanly  habits ;  the  haUts  of  intem- 
perance were  not  confined  to  the  men,  but  it  is  fre- 
qaendy  indulged  in  by  the  women.  In  some  instances, 
the  origin  of  this  sad  state  of  things,  on  the  part  of  the 
women,  has  been  traced  to  the  fiiet  of  the  wives  going 
to  public  houses  to  fetch  thdr  husbands. — ^The  masters 
generally  pay  dieir  workmen  on  Saturdays,  but  never, 
it  is  beUeved,  at  a  public  house,  but  generally  at  their 
counting-houses,  or  at  the  works.  The  moral  tone, 
particularly  of  die  younger  portion  of  the  poorer  classes, 
was  low ;  and  but  little  improvement  manifested  itself 
amongst  youths  of  about  sixteen,  from  his  visitation." 
But  the  parties  with  whom  this  gendeman  was  brought 
most  frequeudy  into  contact,  by  the  dudes  of  his  office, 
ought  not  to  be  considered  as  affording  a  criterion  of 
the  general  habits  of  the  industrious  classes. 

The  improved  status  which  Darlington  has  undoubt- 
edly attained  in  its  social  and  commercial  position,  has 
extended  the  views  of  its  inhabitants  towards  a  partici- 
pation in  the  political  privileges  enjoyed  by  odier  large 
communities.  This  feeling  has  been  fostered,  perhaps, 
by  die  recurrence  of  that  electioneering  excitement 
prevalent  on  die  return  of  members  for  South  Durham. 
The  claims  of  Darlington  to  be  represented  in  the  house 
of  commons  have,  for  some  years,  been  agitated  by  many 
of  its  most  influential  inhabitants,  and  have  also  been 
discussed  in  the  newspaper  of  die  town.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  HeaUh,  held  November  24,  1853,  Mr. 
Allison  suggested  that  that  body,  as  the  representatives 
of  the  people  of  the  town,  should  take  up  the  question. 
The  derk  said  the  way  to  proceed  would  be  to  gadier 
statistics  on  the  subject :  for  instance,  a  list  should  be 
made  out  of  the  number  of  £10  householders.  Mr. 
Joseph  Pease  thought  die  question  shoidd  be  eamesdy 
taken  up,  and  the  claims  of  Darlington  to  have  a  share 
in  die  representation  of  the  country  duly  investigated, 
and  made  known  in  die  proper  quarters ;  and  if  diey 
had  a  right  to  such  representation,  dien  daim  it.  Mr. 
John  Pease  thought  that  the  townshqis  in  the  vicinity 
of  Darlington,  to  the  extent  of  four  miles  around  it, 
might  be  included  with  the  town,  as  die  constituency 
they  should  seek  to  establish.  It  was  agreed  by  die 
Board  that  a  committee  of  their  body  should  consider 
the  subject,  widi  the  .view  of  snggesting  a  comae  to  be  t 


taken  respecting  the  whole  matter.  On  February  £, 
1854,  the  Board  adopted  and  forwarded  to  Lord  Abet'- 
deen  a  memorial  on  the  subject,  expressing  a  hope  that 
in  the  measure  about  to  be  introduced  by  the  govern- 
ment for  the  better  representation  of  die  people,  ''^die 
opportunity  thus  afforded  will  not  be  allowed  to  paas 
by  without  giving  to  Darlington  its  fair  share  in  such 
representation."  Of  course,  future  proceedings  must 
be  influenced,  in  a  great  degree,  by  die  measures  to  be 
brought  forward  by  the  government,  as  well-  as  the 
various  modifications  which  may  ibe  made  in  those 
measures  during  their  progress  dirough  the  various 
stages  necessary  to  their  becoming  a  part  of  the  law  of 
the  land. 

ENVIRONS. 

Theke  are  several  elegant  and  pleasandy  situated  villas 
in  the  environs  of  the  town.  Shuth  End  belongs  to 
Joseph  Pease,  Esq.;  WoodlandB,  to  J.  W.  Pease^ 
Esq. ;  Wbodside,  to  John  Harris,  Esq.  ,•  West  Lodgn, 
to  John  Backhouse,  Esq. ;  Pierremont,  to  Henry 
Pease,  Esq«;  Tees  Cottage,  to  Mr.  Waddns;  Beach 
ViUaj  to  Mrs.  Backhouse ;  Larch  Field,  to  F.  Mew* 
bum,  Esq. ;  Orben  Bank,  to  A.  Backhouse,  Esq. ; 
East  Mount,  to  John  Pease,  Esq. ;  and  Polam  HaU, 
on  the  south  road,  to  Messrs.  £.  and  W.  ThompsoxL 
The  rich  scenery  by  which  Darlington  is  surrounded, 
and  the  general  freshness  of  the  vegetation,  render  liie 
roads  and  thoroughfiures  leading  to  diose  handsome 
residences  highly  beautiftd,  and  dius  afford,  at  the  same 
time,  a  variety  of  agreeable  walks  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town. 

OXENHALL,  OB  OXEN-LE-FIELD. 

This  constabulary,  sometimes  written  Oxney-jUld,  is  a 
detached  portion  of  the  township  of  Darlington^  locaDy 
situated  in  diat  of  Blackwell,  and  about  three  milea 
south  from  die  town  of  Darlington.  Bishop  Pudsey  is 
supposed  to  have  kept  at  least  an  occasional  household 
here.  By  Boldon  Book,  William  held  Oxenhall,  whieli 
dien  consisted  of  one  carucate  and  two  portions  of  tal* 
lage,  with  a  horse-milL  He  appears  to  have  been  one 
of  the  principal  tenants  in  the  parish.  In  1887,  Nicb^ 
las  de  Oxenhale  bequeathed  die  manor  to  his  son 
Bichard.  It  was  afterwards  held  by  Boger  de  Bd- 
grave,  from  whose  son,  John,  it  passed^  before  1S78,  to 
John  Lord  Neville  and  John  Fairfax,  derk.  It  was 
held  by  the  former  undei[  Hatfield's  Survey,  and  con- 
tinued in  die  possession  of  his  descendants  ^£31  die 
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attainder  in  1570.  Oxnetfield  Grange  was  granted  by 
Queen  Elizabeth^  in  1574,  to  Thomas  Brickwell  and 
Andrew  Palmer,  the  former  of  whom  sold  it,  in  1602, 
to  William  Bore.  The  Milbankes  had  possession  of 
Oxenhall  before  1700;  and  it  is  now  the  property  of 
Lady  Byron. 

THE  HELL  KETTLES. 

In  this  constabulary  are  the  well-known  and  oft- 
described  pools  of  water  called  Hell  Kettles,  The 
most  graphic  account  of  their  origin  is  that  in  the  Chro- 
nicle attributed  to  Brompton,  abbot  of  Jerveaux,  York- 
shire:— ^^  On  Christmas  day,  1179,  a  wonderful  matter 
fell  out  at  Oxenhale,  viz.  that  in  the  land  of  Lord  Hughe, 
bishop  of  Duresme,  the  ground  rose  up  to  such  a  height, 
that  it  was  equal  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  hills,  and 
higher  than  the  spires  and  towers  of  the  churches,  and 
so  remained  at  that  height  £rom  nine  of  the  morning  till 
sun-set.  But  at  the  setting  sun  the  earth  fell  in  with 
such  a  horrid  crash,  that  all  who  saw  that  strange 
mound,  and  heard  its  fall,  were  so  amazed,  that  for 
very  fear  many  died,  for  the  earth  swallowed  up  that 
mound ;  and  where  it  stood  was  a  deep  pool." 
.  Such  a  preternatural  origin  could  not  but  excite  a 
belief  in  corresponding  attributes.  How  the  pool  was 
afterwards  divided  into  four  does  not  appear.  They 
were  popularly  supposed  to  be  bottomless;  and  the 
water  in  them  was  asserted  to  be  hot,  indicating  their 
infernal  origin.*  Various  attempts  have  been  made  to 
account  for  them  in  a  more  natural  manner ;  and  they 
have  been  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  coal,  lime, 
alum,  and  marl  pits,  and  workings  for  ironstone,  though 
their  width  is  a  sufficient  refutation  of  at  least  the  first 
idea.  Leland,  Camden,  and  others  have  perpetuated 
traditions  of  aduck,  agoose,  andacow having  passed  from 
these  pools  by  some  subterraneous  outlet  to  the  Tees ;  but  as 
the  water  in  them  neither  rises  with  that  of  the  river  in 
floods,  nor  subsides  in  time  of  drought,  the  existence 
of  such  a  passage  is  out  of  the  question.  Indeed,  if  a 
due  allowance  be  made  for  a  little  exaggeration,  the 
story  of  the  old  chronicler  may  be  entitled  to  some 
consideration.  Gordon,  in  his  Guide  to  Croft,  says, 
^'  As  modem  philosophy  has  ascertained  that  sulphur 
and  water  are  active  agents  in  the  production  both  of 


*  Many  centuries  ago,  says  a  recent  chronicler  of  traditions,  the 
owner  or  occupier  of  the  field  where  the  Hell  Kettles  are  situate,  was 
going  to  lead  his  hay  on  the  feast  day  of  St.  Bamabas  (June  11),  and 
on  being  remonstrated  with  on  the  impiety  of  the  act  by  some  more 
pious  neighbour,  he  used  a  rhyme,  which  has  since  passed  into  a 
byword-^ 


earthquakes  and  volcanoes,  it  seems  highly  probable 
that  the  water  of  the  spring,  having  found  its  way  into 
the  bed  of  sulphur  which  impregnates  the  spas  at  Croft 
and  Dinsdale,  excited  the  volcanic  action  described  by 
the  chronicler;  then,  as  soon  as  the  pent-up  vapours 
got  out,  the  ground  would,  of  course,  sink  down^  and 
the  spring,  having  thus  gained  the  surface,  would  pro* 
duce  the  hollows  which  subsist  at  this  day.  In  fiurt 
we  learn  from  Sir  William  Hamilton's  account  of  the 
great  earthquake  in  Calabria,  in  1783,  that  circular 
hollows  filled  with  water  were  produced  in  the  plain  of 
Bosamo,  during  that  awfol  convulsion  of  nature/' 

Mr.  Grose  and  Mr.  Allan  visited  the  Hell  Kettles  on 
the  18th  of  October,  1774,  and  found  the  diameter  of 
the  three  larger  pools  to  be  each  about  88  yards,  and 
that  of  the  smaller  28  yards.  Their  respective  depths 
are  19^,  17,  14,  and  5^  feet.  All  of  them  are  nearly 
round :  the  water  stands  to  the  brim,  is  quite  cold^  and 
impregnated  with  sulphur,  curdling  with  milk^  and 
refusing  to  mix  with  soap.  The  three  largest  are 
joined  by  a  surface  channel ;  and  the  water,  after  sup- 
plying the  neighbouring  farms  by  a  small  streaml^ 
runs  into  the  Skeme.  The  visitor  to  those  remarkable 
pools  will  find  them,  in  the  present  day,  little  cbanged 
since  the  above  admeasurements  were  taken. 

BLACKWELL. 

This  township,  which  occupies  the  south-western  por- 
tion of  the  parish  of  Darlington,  contains  1,499  statute 
acres.  In  1841,  there  were  65  inhabited  houses^  and 
1  uninhabited;  and  in  1851,  58  inhabited,  and  7 
uninhabited.  Its  population  has  varied  little  daring 
the  last  50  years ;  the  numbers  being,  in  1801,  277 ; 
in  1811,  281;  in  1821,  268;  m  1881,  271;  in  1841, 
299 ;  and  in  1851,  272,  of  whom  128  were  males,  and 
149  females. 

Blackwell  is  a  neat  little  village,  1^  mile  south-by- 
west  from  Darlington,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tees,  and  surrounded  by  rich  meadows,  green 
pastures,  and  thriving  trees.  From  foundations  of 
buildings  having  been  found  in  its  vicinity,  it  is  con- 
jectured to  have]  been  once  much  larger  than  it  now 
is.     There  are  two  public  houses  in  the  village,  and 


'*  Bam&by  yea !  Baxnaby  nay ! 

I'U  hae  my  hay,  whether  God  wiU  Ofr  nay." 

Instantly,  he,  his  carts,  and  horses,  were  all  swallowed  19  in  the  pools, 
where  they  may  still  be  seen,  on  a  Iboe  day  and  dear  tpatmr^  floatiDg 
midway,  many  fathoms  deep !  The  only  obstacle  to  this  awM  siJE 
is  the  pandty  of  dear  water  In  th«  kettles. 
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other  two  witibin  a  short  distance  from  it.  An  infarct 
school  is  held  here;  and  there  are  a  joiner's  and  a 
blacksmith's  shop.  The  township  includes  eight  farm- 
steads and  two  com-miUs.  Besides  Blackwell  Hall 
and  Blackwell  Grange,  which  will  be  more  fully  noticed 
below,  John  Church  Backhouse,  Esq.,  banker,  has  a 
handsome  residence  and  extensive  grounds  at  Blackwell. 

On  the  formation  of  a  new  line  of  road  from  Dar- 
lington to  Barton-lane-end,  to  communicate  with  the 
road  to  Richmond,  a  stone  bridge  was  erected  across 
the  Tees  at  Blackwell  Ford,*  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Grreen,  architect,  of  Newcastle.  The  foundation  stone 
was  laid  June  5,  1832.  It  consists  of  three  elliptical 
arches ;  the  centre  one  being  78  feet  span,  and  the  two 
side  arches  each  63  feet.  A  toll  is  levied  on  both  horse 
and  foot  passengers. 

The  villains  of  Blackwell,  according  to  Boldon  Book, 
held  47  oxgangs  of  land,  on  similar  rents  and  services 
as  those  of  Darlington.  There  were  five  farmers  and 
ten  cottagers.  Bathela,  mentioned  here,  called  Bathly 
in  Hatfield's  Survey,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
Badelfielde,  or  Battlefield,  at  which  there  was  after- 
wards a  free  chapel  or  chantry,  in  the  patronage  of  the 
bishop^  who  paid  an  annual  salary  to  the  chaplain  out  of 
the  exchequer.  Robert  Bushell,  the  last  incumbent,  in 
1558,  received  a  pension  of  £3  6s.  8d.  This  chantry 
probably  owed  its  origin  to  an  hospital  for  lepers,  inci- 
dentally mentioned  by  Simeon. 

In  Bishop  Bury's  time,  a  resident  family  had  assumed 
the  name  of  Blackwell.     In  Hatfield's  Survey,  John 

*  The  Batdals  Banks T&aoedy. — Late  in  thenight  of  Saturday,  the 
5th  of  June,  1624,  Christopher  Simpson,  an  old  man,  belonging  to 
Thomaby,  was  murdered  at  Baydale  Banks  Head,  near  Blackwell. 
He  had  been  to  yisit  a  relative,  Balph  Simpeon,  weaver,  of  Ald- 
berough;  and  it  appears  that  the  latter  had  accompanied  him  on 
horseback  a  part  of  the  way  towards  Darlington,  and  that  the  body 
of  the  old  taan.  was  found  next  morning  on  the  spot  just  mentioned. 
In  a  local  ballad,  of  some  merit,  the  subject  is  thus  introduced : — 

"  O  BlackwcU  is  a  lovesome  vill,  and  Baydayle  Bankes  are  bright ! 
The  Sabbath  breese  the  crystal  Tees  with  wavelets  has  bedight ; 
Its  oaks  and  elms  are  cool  and  thick,  its  meadows  should  be  green, 
But  there  are  blades  of  deeper  shades,  a  bloody  red  is  seen. 

*  Come  tell  me,  child,  my  Avril  mild,  why  harried  thus  you  be  ?' — 
Father !  there  is  a  murthered  man  beneath  yon  green  wood  tree.' — 

*  Ho !  neighbour  mine — ^here  Comforth  bold,  and  Middleton  of  might. 
For  there  hath  been  a  slaughter  foul,  at  Baydale  Head  last  night. 


» *» 


The  alarm  was  at  once  raised ;  the  parties  had  been  seen  together, 
and  the  murderer  was  followed  to  Aldborough,  and  brought  back  to 
the  spot.  The  deputy  coroner  was  summoned,  the  inquest  was  held, 
and  the  funeral  solemnized,  all  on  the  same  day,  Sunday.  In  Ralph 
Simpson's  pocket  were  found  some  throwmes,  used  in  his  trade  as  a 
weaver,  but  bloody,  and  which,  say  the  jury,  "we  applied  to  the 
circle  that  was  about  the  neck  of  the  party  murthered,  and  it  did 
answer  unto  the  circle;  and  we  caused  the  said  Ralph  to  handle  the 

VOL.  I. 


Middleton  held  several  messuages  and  lands  here, 
amongst  which  the  Castle  Hill  and  Bathly  are  named* 
Seven  tenants  held  portions  of  land  by  rents  and  knight's 
service.  Twenty  tenants  rendered  the  same  rents  and 
services  as  those  of  Darlington;  and  there  were  five 
cottagers  and  twenty-five  tenants  holding  Exchequer* 
lands^  at  annual  rents.  The  bond-tenants  rendered  the 
usual  services ;  and  the  water-mill  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  tenants  of  Darlington^  with  the  rent. 

The  descendants  of  John  Middleton^  above  named^ 
long  continued  to  hold  lands  here ;  as  did  the  Eures  of 
Witton  and  the  Boweses  of  Streatlam.  '*  The  manor 
of  Blackwell,"  says  Burke,t  '*  was  |>urchased  by  the 
Nevilles  from  a  family  of  Middleton,  who  represented 
the  Blackwells  of  Blackwell.  It  fell  out  of  their  hands 
at  the  general  confiscation  after  the  disastrous  Bising  of 
the  North.^  A  portion  had  been  sold  before  that  time 
to  the  Parkinsons,  one  of  whom  '  saved  the  earl  in  the 
rebellion  time.'  Other  part  was  granted  to  the  Gar- 
netts,  whose  kindred  of  the  same  name  were  lords  of 
Egglesclifie;  but  eventually  all  was  consolidated  in 
Parkinson.  The  manor  was  next  purchased  by  the 
Ewbankes  of  Staindrop,  who,  like  other  cavaliers, 
sinned  for  the  crown  against  their  acres.§  The  sub- 
sequent title  is  of  little  interest  until  John  Allan,  Esq., 
who  purchased  of  peorge  Allan,  Esq.,  M.P.,  became 
the  possessor. — The  manor  had  by  this  time  taken  up  all 
its  dependent  freeholds,  no  subowners  were  left  to  do 
suit  and  service,  the  manorial  customs  tacitly  expired, 
and  in '  these  piping  times  of  peace '  the  military  service 

bodje ;  and  upon  hU  handUnge  and  movinge,  the  body  did  bleed  both  at 
mouthy  noee^  and  ears**  The  prisoner  was  thereupon  committed  to  Dur- 
ham gaol,  and  was  afterwards  tried  for  the  crime  and  executed.  The 
body  of  the  victim  was  interred  at  Darlington. 

"  That  eVn  the  sky  reflected  down  a  flood  of  purple  light. 
And  drops  descended  mournfully  from  what  at  mom  was  bright, 
Blow,  sofUy  blow,  ye  breezes !  faU,  gently  fall,  thou  rain  ! 
The  corpse  is  blest  upon  whose  bier  the  dew  of  heayen  had  lain. 
They  dug  the  stranger's  sepulchre,  where  greenly  grew  the  swarthy 
No  friend  of  his  was  weeping  in  St.  Cuthbert's  centry  garth. 
But  Ayril  with  the  flaxen  hair,  and  eyes  of  blue  so  sweet, 
In  silence  and  in  sorrow  gazed  upon  his  winding  sheet." 

t  <<  A  Visitation  of  the  Seats  and  Arms  of  the  Noblemen  and  Gen- 
tlemen of  Great  Britain.    By  John  Bernard  Burke,  Esq." — 1862. 

X  Eighteen  persons  belonging  to  Blackwell  joined  the  Northern 
Rebellion,  of  whom  four  were  afterwards  executed. 

{  During  the  ciyil  wars,  Blackwell  suffered  its  full  share  of  the 
hardships  of  the  times,  in  the  shape  of  cesses  and  contributioss ;  and 
in  the  Halmot  Books,  under  the  date  of  April,  1 646,  it  is  stated  that  '*  by 
reason  of  the  inordinate  multitude  of  Scotch  soldiers  who  hare  disturbed 
the  town  of  Blackwell,  the  tenants  there,  who  owe  suit  to  this  court,  dare 
not  come  forth  from  their  houses,"  and  are  excused, 
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is  excused  to  its  lords.  Not  so^  however^  the  ancient 
rent  of  24s.  lOd.  to  the  prince-bishops,  which  is  still 
duly  and  truly  exacted  by  my  Lord  of  Durham's 
officers."  The  manor  of  Blackwell  is  the  only  freehold 
manor  in  the  parish  of  Darlington,  and  contains  196  A. 
0.  R.  89  F. 

Ths  Alian  Family. — ^The  Allans  of  Allan's  Flatts, 
Blackwell  Grrange,  and  Blackwell  Hall,  have  long 
occupied  a  distinguished  position  in  the  county  of 
Durham,  not  so  much  for  their  territorial  influence,  as 
that,  in  the  words  of  Ord,  the  elegant  historian  of 
Cleveland,  they  are  ^^  a .  family  illustrious,  not  only  in 
antiquity  and  honourable  descent,  but  also  in  science, 
literature,  and  the  achievements  of  the  intellect,  without 
which  the  glittering  coronet  is  but  an  empty  bauble, 
and  the  pomp  of  heraldry  a  ridiculous  burlesque." 

This  is  a  branch  of  the  ancient  family  of  Allan  of 
Buckenhall  and  Brockhouse,  in  the  county  of  Stafford^ 
whose  descent  is  deduced  in  an  unbroken  line  firom 
Henry  Allan,  lord  of  the  manor  of  Buckenhall  in  1290. 
George  Allan,  Esq.,  the  second  son  of  William  Allan, 
Esq.,  of  Brockhouse,  (who  died  2nd  July,  1689,)  by 
Eleanor,  daughter  of  John  Coyney,  Esq.,  of  Weston 
Coyney,  Staffordshire,  settled  in  the  coimty  palatine  of 
Durham.  ^^His  grandsons  at  once,"  says  Longstaffe 
in  his  History  of  Darlington,  "  through  a  vast  command 
of  capital  for  that  day,  struck  deep  root  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tees  and  the  Wear,  and  took  the  front  rank  amongst 
the  squirearchy  of  the  palatinate." 

Of  diese  grandsons,  Thomas  Allan,  Esq.,  born  in 

•  In  the  vend  of  coala  on  the  liver  Wear  for  the  lialf-year  ending 
December,  1747,  "  Mrs,  Allan  and  Daughters' "  coUieries  prodnced 
16,018  chaldrons ;  John  Tempest,  Esq.,  10,369 ;  HcDry  Lambton, 
Esq.,  8,937 ;  and  Sir  Richard  fijlton,  Bart.,  and  Ralph  Milbank,  Esq., 
8,622  chaldroos.  These,  in  addition  to  some  smaller  collieries,  made 
the  entire  Tend  amount  to  76,884  chaldrons ;  -whilst  that  for  the  half- 
year  ending  December,  1847,  amounted  to  the  enormous  quantity  of 
611,752}  chaldrons;  a  wonderful  increase  indeed  in  only  one  hun- 
dred yeaza. 

t  Geobgb  ALLijr,  Esq. — See  page  15,  The  name  of  this  gentleman 
is  well  known  in  the  literary  world  as  that  of  a  learned  antiquary,  an 
industrious  and  accurate  collector,  and  an  elegant  scholar.  It  was 
his  intention,  from  an  early  age,  to  produce  a  history  of  his  natiTe 
county ;  but  the  extensiye  and  yaluable  collection  of  materials  which 
he  had  accumulated  for  that  purpose,  was  ultimately  devoted  to  the 
assistance  of  Hutchinson,  in  the  compilation  of  his  history.  The 
printed  works  of  Mr.  Allan  axe  confined  to  a  republication  of  Hegge's 
Legend  of  St.  Outhbert ;  Hall's  MS.  Catalogue  of  Bishops,  £rom  the 
dean  and  [chapter's  library;  the  life  of  Bishop  Treyor,  1776;  the 
Returns  of  Members  of  Parliament  for  the  County  of  Durham ;  the 
Foundation  Charter  of  the  Cathedral ;  and  the  well-known  Collec- 
tions for  Gateshead,  Sherbum,  and  Gxeatham  Hospitals.    The  latter 


1651,  speedily  bectone  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  die 
largest  coal-owner  on  the  Wear,*  purchased  estates, 
and  settled  at  Allan's  Flatts,  near  Chester-le-Street. 
He  is  singularly  connected  with  modem  Durham  en- 
terprise by  haying  been  the  Jtrst  introducer,  in  1690, 
of  waggon-ways,  or  tramways, -on  the  Wear,  which, 
even  in  their  infancy — ^in  their  rude,  unimi^oyed  state, 
saved  an  immense  amount  of  horse  labour. 

The  fidlure  of  the  Allan's  Flatts  branch  (which  was^ 
in  &ct,  the  elder  line)  in  coheiresses,  merged  in  the 
baronetical  &mily  of  Shafto  Adair. 

George  Allan,  of  Blackwell  Grange,  Esq.,  bom  in 
1668,  another  grandson,  bought  estates  in  one  year 
alone,  namely  1710,  which  in  1814  let  for  £5,000  per 
annum.  He  built  Blackwell  Grange,  the  elegant  and 
hospitable  seat  of  his  family,  in  1710.  His  grand- 
children ending  in  coheiresses  and  dying  unmarried, 
the  estates  and  representation  of  the  &nuly  deToIved  on 
James  Allan,  of  Blackwell  Grange,  Esq.,  who  was 
bom  in  1712,  and  died  seised  of  the  manors  or  lord- 
ships of  Nether  Worsall,  otherwise  Low  Worsali, 
Appleton-upon-Wiske,  Barton  Grange,  Wandesfoid, 
otherwise  Wilkinson's  manor,  and  Ward's,  formerly 
Ingleby's  manor ;  and  of  estates  at  Eryholme,  Yarm, 
Stainton,  and  Maltby,  and  of  a  moiety  of  the  manor  or 
lordship  of  Dalton-upon-Tees,  in  the  North  Riding  of 
Yodcshire ;  and  of  estates  at  Blackwell  Grange,  Black- 
well,  Darlington,  Folam  Hill  farm.  Hill  Close  Hoase, 
Ingleton,  Nessfield,  &c.,  in  the  county  of  Durham. 
His  eldest  son,  George  Allan,  of  Blackwell  Grange, 
Esq.,  F.S.A.,t  bom  in  17S6,  succeeded  to  the  entailed 

were  printed  at  Blackwell ;  and,  from  the  limited  number  of  copifs 
produced,  and  the  unusual  circumstance  of  their  haTing  been  ox^ 
cuted  by  his  own  hand,  they  soon  became  objects  of  interest  to  col- 
lectors. A  collection  of  the  Allan  tracts  was  sold,  at  Mr.  Brockett's 
sale  in  1823,  to  the  late  Earl  of  Durham  for  £62 10s.  In  1763,  Mr.  AM 
entertained  a  design  of  publishing  an  elaborate  copperplate  Peerage} 
but  was  deterred  from  its  accomplishment  by  the  expense.  He  had 
an  ofkr  of  the  place  of  Kichmond  Herald  in  1764,  but  declined  it  as 
incompatible  with  his  established  professional  conneTrions  and  fatore 
prospects  in  his  native  county. 

Mr.  Allan's  library  was  rich  in  English  topography,  and  ooo- 
taJned,  besides  his  own  collections,  the  greater  part  of  Randall's  MSS., 
and  a  large  portion  of  those  of  Oyll,  Hunter,  Mann«  Hodgson,  and 
Swainston.  His  law  library  was  also  eztensiye ;  and  his  coUectioa 
of  paintings  and  portraits  evinoed  the  taste  and  munifioeooe  of  their 
possessor.  Mr.  Allan  also  purchased,  at  the  price  of  £700,  the  nohle 
collection  of  British  birds,  antiquities,  and  curiosities  of  Mannaduke 
Tunstall,  Esq.,  of  Wydiffe,  who  Lb  sa^d  to  have  expended  £5,000  in 
the  purchase'  of  the  birds  alone.  Under  the  auspices  of  its  new  pos- 
sessor, this  museum  was  considerably  enlarged  and  improTed ;  and 
the  subjects  were  scientifically  named  and  labelled  in  a  neat  and 
classified  manner.  It  occupied  two  large  rooms  in  the  Grange,  and 
was  opened  (gratis)  for  public  inspection  in  June,  1792.   Many  of  the 
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r  jrtion  of  these  e^tes ;  the  unentailed  part  passing  to 
his  younger  son,  Robert  Allan,  Esq.,  of  Sunniside, 
Bishopwearmouth.  George  was  succeeded  in  his  estates 
by  his  son,  George  Allan,  of  Blackwell  Grange,  Esq., 
M.A.,  F.S.A.,  D.L.,  and  M.P.  for  the  city  of  Durham,* 
who  dying  childless  in  1838,  the  representation  of  the 
family  then  devolyed  on  his  cousin,  William  Allan,  of 
Blackwell  Grange,  Esq.,  J.P.,  eldest  son  of  Robert 
Allan,  of  Newbottle,  Esq.,  who  was  the  eldest  son  of 
the  above-named  Robert  Allan,  of  Sunniside,  who  also 
left  a  younger  son,  John  Allan,  of  Blackwell  Hall, 
Esq.,  M.A.,  J.P.,  who  succeeded  his  father  to  the  un- 
entailed estates.  This  gentleman  purchased  of  his 
cousin,  George  Allan,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Blackwell  Hall  and 
the  adjoining  estate,  including  the  ancient  freehold 


birds  in  Bewick's  celebrated  pubUcation  were  draws  from  specimens 
in  this  mnseom. 

Mr.  A  Him  married,  on  the  24th.  September,  1766,  Anne,  only 
daughter  of  J.  C.  Nicholson,  of  Seroton,  co.  York,  Gent.  She  died, 
at  ti^  age  of  45,  on  the  6th  of  December,  17S7.  About  1798,  Mr. 
Allan  married  Mary,  daughter  of  John  PaUister,  of  Archdeacon^ 
Newton,  who  surnved  him.  After  the  death  of  his  father  in  1790, 
he  devoted  himself  unintermittingly  to  his  beloyed  literary  pursuits. 
He  corresponded  for  many  years  with  Feimant,  Gough,  Grose,  and 
other  eminent  naturalists  and  antiquaries ;  and  it  was  ever  a  pleasure 
to  >>iTn  to  lend  all  the  assistance  in  his  power  to  forward  any  literary 
work.  In  July,  1797,  he  was  seized  with  paralysis,  but  afterwards 
rallied,  and  resumed  his  former  occupations  for  a  short  period.  He 
died  at  his  seat  at  Grange,  on  the  I7th  of  May,  1800,  aged  64. 

Mr.  Allan's  noble  museum  was  sold  imder  his  will,  and,  being 
purckased  of  the  executors  by  his  son  in  1801,  remained  at  Grange 
till  IS22,  when  it  was  advertised  to  be  sold  by  auction.  To  prevent 
its  dispersion,  negotiations  were  entered  into,  on  the  part  of  the  Lite- 
rary and  Philosophical  Society  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  by  George 
Townshend  Fox,  JohnAdamson,  and  John  Trotter  Brockett,  Esqrs., 
which  resulted  in  the  purthase  of  the  entire  museum  for  £400 ;  and 
it  is  now  amalgamated  with  that  of  the  Natural  History  Society. 

•  Geosos  Allak,  Es(^.,  M.F.— This  gentleman,  bom  July  8, 1767, 
"was  not  more  distinguished  for  his  literary  talents  than  for  an 
elegant,  accomplished,  and*  generous  mind,  and  the  most  bland  and 
conciliatory  manners  and  demeanour."  He  married  Prudence, 
daughter  of  WiUiam  Williams,  Gent.,  in  September,  1796,  and,  in 
the  following  year,  proceeded  on  a  continental  excursion  with  his 
wife,  intending  to  make  a  tour  through  the  Russian  dominions ;  but 
letters  of  family  importance,  which  reached  him  at  Memel,  induced 
his  immediate  return.  His  travels  and  observations  on  this  occasion 
are  contained  in  a  MS.  volume,  now  in  the  possession  of  R.  H.  Allan, 
Esq.  From  his  **  gentlemanly  pen,"  some  time  afterwards,  proceeded 
those  interesting  memoirs  of  his  ^Either  and  his  antiquarian  compeers 
which  form  so  interesting  a  portion  of  Nichols'  Literary  Anecdotes ; 
and  the  topographical  treasures  of  Blackwell  were  freely  laid  open 
to  Surtees  for  his  History  of  Durham,  and  to  Sir  Cuthbert  Sharp  for 
his  History  of  Hartlepool.  On  Mr.  Lambton's  acceptance  of  the 
ChUtem  Hundreds  in  1813  (see  page  348),  Mr.  Allan  was  elected 
M.F.  for  the  city  of  Durham ;  and,  whilst  in  parliament,  his  votes 
were  marked  by  independenoe  and  consistency.  At  the  next  election, 
in  1818,  he  was  again  a  candidate ;  but,  two  days  before  the  nomina- 


manor  of  Blackwell,  which  formerly  belonged  to  his 
ancestor,  Ralph  Neville,  first  Earl  of  We8tmoreland,t 
for  which,  in  addition  to  some  other  property  in  the 
township  of  Blackwell,  he  paid  £34,800,  and  dying 
unmarried  in  1844,  devised  the  same  in  fee,  together 
with  his  old  patrimonial  manors  or  lordships  of  Barton 
Grange,  Wandesford,  Otherwise  Wilkinson's  manor, 
and  Ward's,  formerly  Ingleby's  manor,  and  his  estate 
at  Nessfield,  to  his  nepliew,  Robert  Henry  Allan,  Esq., 
F.S.A.,  J.P.,  D.L.,  high  sheriff  of  the  county  in  1851, 
who  is  also  lord  of  the  manor  of  Appleton-upon-Wiske 
(which  he  purchased  in  1847),  and  owner,  by  purchase^ 
of  other  landed  property  which  belonged  to  his  great- 
grandfather, James  Allan,  Esq.} 

In  1811,  Robert  Allan  the  younger,  Esq.,  joined  his 

tion,  he  iaaued  an  eloquent  addrees  to  the  freemen,  annoiinoing  his 
intention  to  retire  from  the  contest.  This  determination  was  received 
with  regret,  as  there  was  no  doubt  entertained  of  hia  being  returned. 
He  immediately  retired  to  8t.  Omers,  in  France,  where  he  resided  for 
seraral  years  greatly  respected,  and  died,  after  a  short  but  seyere 
illness,  on  the  2l8t  July,  1822.  His  remains  were  interred  in  the 
family  Tault,  at  Darlington,  on  the  13th  of  August  following.  His 
widow  gave  £50  for  a  bell  for  Trinity  church,  and  died  Slst  March, 
1844.  The  liberality  of  Robert  Henry  Allan,  Esq.,  has  enabled  the 
publiaher  of  this  work  to  present  to  his  readers  a  beautiAil  portrait  of 
Bir.  Allan,  engraved  on  steel  by  T.  A.  Dean,  from  a  painting  by 
T.  L.  Busby.  **It  has  been  hit  ofi^"  says  Surtees,  "in  a  happy 
moment,  and  fblly  express^  the  character,  a  sort  of  nuld  educated 
countenance." 

t  ''The  estate,"  says  Burke,  "lingered  in  the  blood  of  its  ancient 
owners.  The  Ewbankee,  the  Allans,  and  even  in  the  wife  of  one  of 
the  Parkinson  owners,  a  fair  Widdrington,  all  descended  from  the 
rich  blood  of  the  *  Nevilles'  noble  stock.' "  The  Lady  Alice  Neville, 
daughter  of  Balph  Lord  Neville,  of  Baby,  *'  the  great  earl,"  married 
Sir  Thomas  Qrey,  of  Heton,  Bart.,  who  was  beheaded  the  5th  of 
August,  2  Hen.  Y.  Their  lineal  descendant,  Henry  Grey,  Esq.,  of 
Newminster  Abbey,  n:iarried  Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Widdring- 
ton, Bart,  and  had  a  daughter,  Isabella,  married  June  8, 1612,  to  John 
Femberton,  of  Aislaby,  co.  pal.,  Esq.  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam Pemberton,  of  Darlington,  merchant,  great-grandson  of  the 
above,  was  married  at  G^eat  Aycliffe,  November  18,  1733,  to  James 
Allftn,  Esq.,  of  Darlington  and  Blackwell  Grange. 

X  RoBBBT  Hbk&t  Allan,  Esq.— This  gentleman  is  a  worthy  inhe- 
ritor of  the  taste  and  literary  talent  of  the  Allans.  He  was  the  friend  and 
correspondent  of  Surtees,  and  "  the  earliest  and  most  constant  pro- 
moter of  the  genealogical  pursuits"  of  the  late  John  Burke,  Esq., 
autSior  of  the  weU-known  "Peerage;"  and  in  the  assistance  he  has 
extended  to  every  literary  enterprise  relative  to  history,  topography, 
or  genealogy,  he  has  emulated  the  liberality  of  his  urbane  predeces- 
sors. In  1824,  he  produced  a  usefril  little  work,  entitled,  **  An  lus- 
torical  and  descriptive  View  of  the  City  of  Durham  and  its  Environs ; 
to  which  is  added,  a  reprint  of  Hegge's  Legend  of  St.  Cuthbert,  from 
the  edition  of  the  late  George  Allan,  Esq.,  F.S.A. ;"  and  in  1829,  he 
printed  a  **  Life"  of  that  gentleman,  with  a  catalogue  of  the  books 
and  tracts  printed  at  his  private  press  at  Blackwell  Ghrange.  In  1844, 
he  was  mayor  of  the  city  of  Durham,  and  still  continues  to  act  as  a 
magistrate  for  the  county.    Whilst  paying  due  attention  to  the  im^ 
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cousin,  George  Allan,  Esq.,  M.P.,  in  suffering  recove- 
ries of  the  Allan  or  Grange  unentailed  estates;  and 
after  the  same  were  made  chargeable  with  the  sum  of 
£83,000  as  additional  portions  for  younger  children, 
and  for  other  purposes,  he  resettled  the  same  upon  his 
eldest  son,  William  Allan,  Esq.,  for  life,  with  -various 
remainders  oyer. 

Amu, — Quarterly  of  eighteen:  1.  Si^ble  across  potent  quarter 
pierced  or  charged,  vith  four  guttes  de  sang,  in  chief  two  lions'  heads, 
erased  of  the  second,  aU  within  a  bordureingrail'derminois,  for  Allan  ; 
2.  Argent,  a  chevron  ermine  inter  three  griffins'  heads  couped  sable, 
for  Pbxbbrton  ;  3.  Gules,  in  a  marsh,  a  hind  lodged  proper,  for  Hind- 
xausk  ;  4.  Gules,  a  lion  rampant  within  a  bordure  ingrailed,  argent ; 
a  muUet  for  difference,  for  Gret;  6.  Or,  three  garbs,  gules,  for 
Coamr ;  6.  Vert,  a  lion  rampant  within  a  bordure  ingrailed  argent, 
for  HsTON ;  7.  Barry  of  six  argent  and  azure,  on  a  bend  gules  a 
beasant,  for  Gbbt  of  Ho&ton  ;  8.  Gules,  a  bend  raguly  argent,  inter 
three  garbs,  or,  banded  Tert,  for  Killinohall  ;  9.  Sable,  a  chevron 
or,  inter  three  kilyngs  or  codfish  argent,  for  Killinohall  anoibnt  ; 
10.  Or,  a  maunch  sable,  between  three  martlets,  gules,  for  Hbbdb- 
WTKs ;  11.  Argent,  a  fess  between  six  cross  crosslets,  sable,  a  crescent 
for  difference,  for  Latton;  1^.  Azurci  a  chevron,  between  three 
talbot  dogs  passant  argent,  for  Gowes  ;  13.  Argent,  on  a  chief  sable 
three  griffins'  heads  erased  of  the  first,  for  Linlet  ;  14.  Sable,  a  fess 
between  three  lambs  passant  argent,  a  trefoU  gules  on  the  fess  for 
difference,  for  Lambton  ;  15.  Quarterly,  or  and  vert,  on  a  fess  sable, 
three  estoiles  or,  for  Babnss  ;  16.  Azure,  a  bend  argent  charged  with 
a  bear  passant  sable,  on  a  chief  of  the  second  three  roses  gules, — 
irradiated  with  rays  of  the  sun  ppr.,  for  Sandebson  ;  17.  Argent,  a 
chevron  sable  tharged  with  three  bezants  between  three  bugle-hozns, 
stringed  of  the  second,  for  Dodswobth  ;  18.  As  the  first. 

Crest, — On  a  wreath,  a  demi-lion  rampant  argent  ducally  crowned 
gules,  holding  in  the  dexter  paw  a  cross  potent  or,  and  supporting 
with  the  sinister  paw  a  rudder  also  gules. 

Motto, — ^Fortiter  gerit  crucem. 

BiACKWELL  Hall,  the  seat  of  Robert  Henry  Allan, 
Esq.,  ^^  forms,"  says  Burke,  "part  of  the  ancient  free- 
hold manor,  a  rich  territory  full  of  entrancing  nooks  and 
shady  dells,  from  which  bright  glances  of  the  silvery 
Tees,  with  all  its  wooded  banks  and  fertile  flats,  ever 
and  anon  present  themselves.  The  seat-house  'bosomed 
high  in  tufted  trees,'  rises  over  the  river,  and  commands 
its  green  levels  and  deep  meadows,  which  form  an 
amphitheatre  of  three  or  four  miles  hemmed  in  by  rising 
wooded  grounds.  Immediately  opposite  the  mansion 
is  a  remain  of  Castle  Hill,  once  a  gallant  mound,  but 
now  sorely  reduced  in  its  fair  form  in  consequence  of 
the  irruption  of  the  'thundering  Tees,*  which  here 
makes  a  singularly  sudden  and  rapid  sweep.  In  the 
memory  of  old  men  yet  living,  its  ample  brow  was 
decked  with  the  cotter's  dwelling  and  his  sunny  garden, 

provement  of  his  large  landed  estates,  he  has  been  constantly  active 
in  forwarding  works  of  public  utility ;  and  it  may  be  named  that  he 
was  one  of  the  promoters  of,  and  is  a  principal  proprietor  in  the  Hart- 


both  long  fallen  into  the  dark,  remorseless  stream  beW. 
The  formation  of  a  strong  embankment,  together  with  a 
formidable  pier  of  Barton  stone,  has,  after  repeated 
failures  of  other  more  rustic  engineering  appliances, 
effectually  secured  this  venerable  remain  from  further 
denudation.  The  estate  is  collectively  styled  ^Bay- 
dales,'  Baydale  bein^  a  known  archaism  for  Battle. 
Castle  Hill  is  connected  in  the  earliest  records  iritli 
Bathly,  Battela,  Battle  Law,  or  Batde  Hill,  and  Bat- 
tlefield; but  all  records  of  the  origin  of  these  names 
have  disappeared.  Behind  an  old  tithebam,  the  estate 
is  adorned  by  the  wedded  trees,  an  asb  and  a  sycamore, 
which  spring  from  one  huge  trunk. 

^'Blackwell  Hall  is  rich  in  pictures  and  prints. 
Robson's  chef  ffesuvre  in  water  colours,  the  celebrated 
View  of  Durham  Cathedral,  painted  for  Bishop  Van 
Mildert,  and  purchased  by  the  present  possessor  on  his 
lordship's  death,  has  found  its  way  from  Auckland  Cas- 
tle to  the  stately  dining-room  (whicb  has  dined  200 
persons  at  one  time)  built  by  the  late  John  Allan, 
£sq.,  J.P. 

**  The  views  from  the  Hall  over  the  Neville  manor  of 
Blackwell,  through  which  the  sparkling  Tees  winds  in 
a  radiant  line  of  light,  or  dashes  down  in  darkness  and 
in  thunder,  are  extensive,  rich,  and  beautiful.  The 
varied  grounds  contain  fine  specimens  of  the  cypress, 
cedar  of  Lebanon  (one  of  the  very  best  examples  in  the 
north),  and  the  singular  tulip  tree.  Here  a  portion  of 
the  large  collections  of  documents,  title  deeds,  cones- 
pondances,  and  MSS.  formed  by  James  Allan,  Esq., 
and  his  son,  the  antiquary  (but  principally  the  former), 
are  deposited." 

Blackwell  Grange,  says  the  writer  just  quoted, 
"  the  seat  of  William  Allan,  Esq.,  J.P.,  and  brother 
of  Robert  Henry  Allan,  Esq.,  is  a  more  stately  and 
older  residence  of  the  Allans  than  Blackwell  Hall; 
but  it  is  barren  in  early  historical  associations.  It 
possesses,  however,  a  magnificent  champaign  prospect, 
a  noble  avenue  of  ancient  limes  filled  with  rooks,  long 
laurelled  walks,  and  choice  adornments  of  every  kind. 
Then  it  has  a  very  extensive  and  grand  suite  of  rooms, 
extending  through  the  entire  southern  wing.  Nume- 
rous old  portraits  of  the  Allans,  all  bearing  a  striking 
resemblance  to  each  other,  look  grimly  down,  and 
impart  a  deep  feeling  as  to  the  long  continued  resi- 
dence and  wealth  of  its  owners.     The  haunted  state 

lepool  Dock  and  Railway  Company,  the  successful  efSorts  of  which 
haye  tended  materially  to  enhance  the  mining,  commercioli  and  man- 
time  interests  of  the  county. 
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clxamber  completes  the  picture  of  ancestral  grandeur. 
There^  where  the  family  lie  in  the  solemn  pomp  of 
death,  some  deeply  undercut  and  fine  carvings  dance 
over  every  unoccupied  spot  on  the  bedstead,  mantle- 
piece,  and  panelling.  Over  all  the  walls  of  the  other 
rooniB  and  stairs,  pictures  by  the  first  masters  have  been 
drawn  together  by  the  present  owner.  Among  them  is 
a  portrait  of  a  Lady  from  Lumley  Castle,  said  to  have 
been  a  favourite  of  Prince  Charlie,  and  inscribed  'Wil- 
liam Yerelst  pinxit  1736.*  There  is  also  an  admirable 
portrait  of  Lady  Castlemaine^ 

^'In  his  mansion,  the  first  George  Allan  probably 
incorporated  the  Vestigia  of  an  earlier  and  more  hum- 
ble house ;  for,  long  after,  the  old  fire-places  on  the 
floor  remained  in  some  portions,  with  capacious  hearths 
around.  The  marriage  trip  of  his  son  George  and  his 
bride,  the  coheiress  of  Prescott,  in  1717,  gave  the  father 
an  opportunity,  in  the  exuberance  of  his  joy,  to  add  the 
noble  south  wing  as  an  agreeable  surprise  to  them  on 
their  return.  The  house  has  been  little  altered  since, 
with  the  exception  of  a  slight  change  in  some  of  the 
windows.  'The  good  Miss  Allan,'  who  had  a  great 
taste  of  prints,  and  the  antiquaries  of  the  family, 
covered  every  inch  of  wall  with  pictorial  beauty. 
*  Paintings,'  says  Surtees,  *were  not  forgotten;  these 
filled  every  panel,  gradually  insinuated  themselves  along 
the  passages,  and  clothed  the  walls  of  the  great  stair- 
case.' In  the  days  of  James  Allan  and  George  Allan, 
the  antiquaries,  andof  the  accomplished  George  Allan,  the 
M.P.  for  Durham,  the  Grrange,  which  contained  a  vast 
mass  of  charters,  transcripts  of  Visitations,  and  legal  and 
genealogical  documents,  was  a  complete  rendezvous  of 
literati." 

COCKERTON 

Id  a  considerable  village  and  township,  situated  on  the 
little  stream  called  the  Cockerbeck,  about  a  mile  north- 
west from  Darlington.  The  township,  which  forms 
part  of  the  chapelry  district  of  Trinity,  includes  1,748 
acres,  on  which  there  were,  in  1841,  116  inhabited 
houses,  and  in  1851,  115  inhabited  and  4  uninhabited. 
Participating^  in  some  degree,  in  the  progress  of  Dar- 
lington,   the  population  has   generally  been   on  the 

*  The  Carmelites  professed  to  deriye  the  institutian  of  their  order 
from  the  prophet  Elias,  who,  they  asserted,  was  the  first  Carmelite. 
They  were»  howerer,  reoUy  founded  in  the  year  1122»  by  Albert* 
patriaroh  of  JeruBalem»  who,  with  a  few  hermits,  resided  on  Mount 
Carmel,  in  Syria,  whence  they  were  driyen  by  the  Saracens  in  1238. 
The  first  foundation  of  Carmelite  friars  in  England  was  at  Hnfaie 
Abbey,  near  Alnwick,  established  by  William  do  Yescy^  -loicd  of 
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adyance.  In  1801,  it  was  830 ;  in  1811,  409 ;  in  1831, 
469;  in  1831,  622;  in  1841,  482;  and  in  1851,  687,  of 
whom  266  were  males,  and  271  females. 

The  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  a  chapel  at  Cocker- 
ton,  built  in  1823 ;  and  another  has  since  been  erected 
by  the  Wesleyan  Association.  A  school-room  was  built 
by  subscription  in  1825,  and  endowed  with  £5  per 
annum  by  Lord  Crewe's  trustees.  The  Trinity  Na 
tional  School  is  conducted  by  Mr.  Thomas  Broaden 
There  is  also  a  mistress's  school  in  the  village,  and  the 
usual  shopkeepers  and  mechanics,  with  a  ^ost-office 
and  three  public  houses.  The  township  includes  twelve 
£Eurms. 

Cockerton  was  one  of  the  places  included  in  the  gift 
of  Styr  to  St.  Cuthbert.  By  Boldon  Book  there  were 
five  farmers  and  six  cottagers;  and  the  villains  held  47 
oxgangs.  Under  Bishop  Bury,  Thomas,  the  son  of 
JoUanus  de  Morton,  held  lands  here,  by  homage,  fealty, 
and  a  certain  rent  to  the  bishop's  exchequer.  John  de 
Morton,  Geoflfrey  Kellaw,  John  Dow,  and  other  cot- 
tagers, are  named  in  Hatfield's  Survey,  in  which  John 
Comforth  and  eighteen  other  bond-tenants  occur,  with 
the  usual  services  and  payments.  The  Mortons  con- 
tinued to  hold  lands  in  Cockerton  for  some  time.  Mar- 
garet, wife  of  Bobert  de  Orleyenes,  in  1362,  died  seised 
of  a  messuage  and  15  acres,  held  by  the  service  of  pay- 
ing l|d.  towards  the  reparation  of  the  mill  and  mill-cogs 
of  Darlington-mill,  and  one  hen  called  a  wode-hen  at 
the  Nativity,  leaving  William  her  son  and  heir.  The 
Nevilles,  the  Eures,  the  Parkinsons,  the  Shepherds, 
the  Dykes,  and  others,  held  lands  here.  Fourteen 
persons  from  Cockerton  joined  the  last  Earl  of  West- 
moreland in  1569,  of  whom  three  were  executed.  The 
present  proprietors  are,  Arthur  Meggitt,  Esq.,  Cocker- 
ton; William  S.  Stowell,  Esq.,  who  farms  his  own 
estate ;  Thomas  P.  Pick,  Esq. ;  Thomas  Topham,  Esq. ; 
George  Bichmond,  Esq. ;  Mrs.  Forster ;  and  Mrs. 
Trew.     The  tithes  belong  to  the  Duke  of  Cleveland. 

COCKERTON  NUNNERY. 

Carmel  House,  formerly  Cockerton  Field  House,  is 
situated  to  the  south  of  the  village,  and  is  occupied  by 
a  convent  of  Carmelite  or  Teresian  nuns.*    The  estate, 

Alnwick,  and  Richard  Grey,  two  eminent  chieftains  in  the  crusades. 
Having  yiaited  the  monks  of  Mount  Carmel,  they  unexpectedly  found 
amongst  them  a  countryman  of  their  own,  nan\ed  Halph  Fresbom ; 
and  they  obtained  leave  for  this  person  to  accoonpaay  them  home,  on 
condition  of  their  founding  a  Cannelite  monaateiry  in  their  own  country. 
Their  choice  of  a  site  was,  it  Is  said,  decided  by  the  great  resemblance 
which  ft  certain  hiU  near  AUiinck  bwe  to  Mount  Carmel  Id  Fale^tiaie  • 
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in  1650^  belonged  to  the  Hodgsons.  More  recently,  it 
iras  the  property  of  John  Wetherall,  Esq.^  and  latterly 
of  Bichard  William  Johnson,  Esq.,  solicitor,  Darling- 
ton. When  the  nuns  of  the  order  of  St.  Therein  were 
expelled  from  England  at  the  time  of  the  Beformation, 
they  took  refuge  at  Antwerp ;  and,  in  1648,  a  colony  of 
them  proceeded  to  Lierre,  in  Belgium,  consisting  of  ten 
sisters,  with  the  prioresses,  Margaret  and  Ursula,  both 
members  of  the  Mostyn  family,  of  Wales.  They  con- 
tinued in  their  chosen  retreat  until  the  breaking  out  of 
the  French  Bevolution,  many  of  the  horrors  of  which 
they  witnessed,  until  on  the  23rd  of  June,  1795,  they 
were  compelled  to  quit  their  convent  at  Lierre,  and,  like 
many  others  of  their  faith,  seek  a  refuge  in  England. 
They  arrived  in  London  on  the  7th  July,  and  met  with 
that  commiseration  and  hospitality  of  which  they  stood 
80  much  in  need.  Under  the  patronage  of  Sir  John 
Lawson,  of  Brough,  they  settled  at  St.  Helen's  Auck- 
land, whence  they  removed,  in  1804,  to  Cocken  HaU,  at 
which  time  the  community  consisted  of  sixteen  choir 
nuns  and  six  lay-sisters,  under  the  care  of  Dame  Jessop 
as  prioress.  In  consequence  of  the  opening  out  of  a 
colliery  in  their  vicinity,  and  other  causes,  they  removed, 
in  18S0,  to  Field  House,  near  Cockerton.  The  Bev. 
James  Boby,  their  chaplain,  who  had  accompanied  them 
in  their  flightfrom  Belgium,  and  through  their  subsequent 
changes  of  residence,  died  at  the  convent  on  the  29th  No- 
vember, 1841,  in  the  79th  year  of  his  age,  and  after  having 
been  for  more  than  50  years  the  spiritual  director  of  the 
community.  At  the  timB  of  his  death,  he  was  one  of  the 
oldest  of  the  few  alumni  of  the  English  college  at 
Douay  remaining  in  this  coimtry.  He  was  succeeded 
by  the  Bev.  Joseph  Brown,  the  present  confessor. 

From  eighteen  to  twenty  nuns  reside  at  Caxmel  House, 
under  the  present  prioress,  Mrs.  CouLston.  An  elegant 
chapel,  in  the  early  English  style  of  architecture,  has 
been  erected  at  the  nunnery  firom  designs  furnished  by 
George  Goldie,  Esq.,  of  Sheffield.  The  interior  is 
beautifully  decorated.  The  eastern  window  is  of  stained 
glass,  by  Wailes  of  Newcastle,  The  ceiling  is  richly 
ornamented  with  symbolic  devices;  and  the  altars, 
screens,  bosses,  brackets,  &c.,  are  simple,  chaste,  and 
highly  finished.  The  establishment  possesses  extensive 
flower  and  kitchen  gardens,  pleasure  grounds,  and  an 
estate  of  about  40  acres  of  land. 


AECHDEACON-NEWTON 

Is  a  hamlet  and  township,  containing  1,040  acres,  3 
miles  from  Darlington,  on  the  north-western  angle  of 
the  parish.  There  are  two  farms,  and  14  inliaKit^ 
houses.  In  1801,  there  were  72  inhabitants;  in  1811, 
71 ;  in  1821,  64;  in  1831,  50;  in  1841, 63;andin  1851, 
62,  of  whom  29  were  males,  and  33  females. 

As  the  name  implies,  the  property  here  is  principally 
held  by  lease  under  the  archdeacon  of  Durham.  The 
Blakistons  were  formerly  the  lessees,  of  whom  Sir 
William  Blakiston,  Bart.,  a  colonel  in  £ing  ChazWs 
army,  was  desperately  wounded  in  the  attack  on  Mas- 
sey's  quarters  at  Monmouth,  in  September,  1641  By 
descent  from  the  family  of  Freeman,  of  Bats&rd,  Glcm- 
cestershire.  Lord  Bedesdale  became  lessee  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  estate,  which  was  afterwards  vested  in  )m 
son-in-law.  The  present  Lord  Redesdale,  and  Atkin- 
son Greenwell  and  £.  Backhouse,  Esqrs.,  are  now  tk 
principal  lessees. 


Bailwats  and  County-rates. — In  the  townsliip  of 
Darlington,  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  railway  ex- 
tends over  1  M.  1  F.  64  t.,  and  covers  an  area  of  16 1. 
0  R.  37  p.  It  contributed  to  the  county-rate,  in  I85I 
and  1852,  each  year,  £132  10s. ;  and  the  York,  New- 
castle, and  Berwick  railway,  extending  1  m.  5  f.,  and 
covering  29  a.  1  r.  33  p.,  contributed,  in  each  of  the 
above  years,  £237  4s.  6d. ;  the  gross  amount  collected 
from  the  tonwship  being  £3,826  16s.  in  1851,  and 
£3,707  28.  6f  d.  in  1852,  In  Cockerton,  the  two  rail- 
ways extend  1  m.  4  r.,  and  cover  9  a.;  the  Stockton 
and  Darlington  paying  £30  15s.  in  1861,  and  £40  in 
1852;  and  the  York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick,  £li 
10s.  9d.  in  1851,  and  £19  17s.  8d.  in  1852.  Thegros 
amounts  collected,  in  the  respective  years,  were  £208 
12s.  93d.  and  £197  Is.  42d. 

At  the  Midsummer  quarter  sessions  for  1858,  the 
following  basis  or  standard  for  the  county-rate,  for  tic 
parish  of  Darlington,  was  allowed  and  confirmed,  pur* 
suantto  the  act  15  and  16  Vict.,  c.  81,  sec.  15  and  16:— 
Darlington  (including  Oxneyfield,  £36,970  Us.  64; 
Blackwell,  £8,042  15s.;  Cockerton,  £3,798  lOs.7i; 
Archdeacon-Newton,  £901. 
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PARISH  OF  HUEWORTH. 

The  pariflli  of  Hiirvorth  is  bounded  on  the  west  and  north-west  by  that  of  Darlington^  on  tibe  north  by 
Saughton-le-Skeme,  on  the  east  by  Dinsdale^  and  on  the  south  by  a  small  portion  of  Sockbum  and  the  rirer 
Tees.    The  township  of  Hurworth  forms  the  western  portion  of  the  parish^  and  that  of  Neasham  the  eastern. 


HUBWOETH. 

This  township  comprises  2^855  statute  acres^  and  con- 
tains about  fifteen  farms.     In  1841,  there  were  269 
inhabited  houses,  14  xminhabited^  and  S  building;  but 
in  1851^  the  number  was  reduced  to  S43  inhabited,  and 
15  uninhabited  houses.     In  1801  the  population  was 
661 ;  in  1811,  698;  in  1821,  811 ;  in  1881,  1,017;  and 
in  1841,  in  consequence  of  the  temporary  residence  of 
labourers  employed  on  the  Great  North  of  England 
Sailway,  it  had  adyanced  to  1,235 ;  but  in  1851,  the 
completion  of  the  works  had  occasioned  the  removal  of 
those  workmen,  and  reduced  the  number  of  inhabitants 
to  1,154,  of  whom  542  were  males,  and  612  fetaales. 
The  York,  Newcastie,  and  Berwick  railway  extends 
2  M.  3  F.  82  Y.  in  this  township,  and,  including  station, 
coal  depot,  cottages,  and  cultivated  land,  covers  47  a. 
S  s.  28  P.    In  1851,  it  contributed  £70 12s.  0|d.  to  the 
<M>unty-rate,  and  in  1852,  £62 15s.  2d. ;  the  gross  amount 
for  the  township   in  the  respective  years  being  £160 
and  £118.    The  basis  for  the  county-rate,  fixed  in  1853, 
]fl£5,&68  158. 
The  village  of  Hurworth  is  pleasantly  situated  near 

*  In  proof  of  the  salubrity  of  Hurworth,  it  was  stated,  in  Febru- 
ary, 1840,  that  there  had  not  been  a  single  death  in  the  Tillage 
dming  seventeen  weeks. 

t  YfiLLUM  Embbson. — ^Hurworth  was  the  birth-place  and  resi- 
-dence  of  William  Emerson,  the  eminent  mathematician.  His  father, 
Dudley  Emerson,  possessed  a  smaU  estate  in  the  township,  worth 
about  £S0  or  £70  per  «>j^i'wwi,  and  taught  a  sehooL  William  was 
iMJRi  «n  th4 14th  May,  1701,  and  received  the  first  rudiments  of  his 
•education  from  his  &ther.  He  afterwards  obtained  some  assistance 
jn  the  study  of  the  classics  from  the  curate  of  Hurworth,  who  boarded 
in  his  fiktha^B  house.  It  was  not  tiU  he  was  nearly  twenty  years  of 
age  that  he  first  diaplayed  a  love  fiir  the  beauties  of  science ;  and  he 
placed  himself  sueoessiTely  under  masten  at  Newcastle  and  York  far 
his  uopKorement.  After  his  return  to  Hurworth,  he  opened  a  school, 
liutsoon  disoentinued  it ;  and  about  his  88nd  or  Sard  year,  he  married 
« nieee  of  Dr.  Jobneon,  reetor  of  Hurworth,  who  had  promised  to 
g&fe  her  £600  as  a  mamage  portion.  Some  time  after  the  maxiiage, 
HfiMUMi  took  an  opportunity  of  mentiiGning  this  to  tiie  doctor,  who 
•didmat  secoUect,  or  4aA  not  choose  to  recollect,  any  tl^ng  of  it,  but 
tKoHidbin  nephew  with  some  oontenipt»  as  a  penan  of  ao  consequence, 


the  Tees,  along  the  verge  of  which  it  extends  for  a  con- 
siderable distance,  from,  west  to  east,  forming  a  wide 
road  or  street.  The  view  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  comprises  a  well- wooded  amphitheatre,  of  about 
four  miles  in  circumference,  and  bounded  by  steep 
hills.  Hurworth  is  S^  miles  south-south-east  firom 
Darlington,  and  about  one  mile  east  from  Croft 
Bridge.  Many  of  the  houses  are  well  built;  and 
whilst  the  village  is  the  permanent  residence  of  several 
respectable  families,  the  salubrity  of  its  situation,  and 
the  beauty  of  its  scenery,  are  very  attractive  to  visitors.* 
A  "Wesleyan  Methodist  chapel,  erected  in  1827,. a 
Primitive  Methodist  chapel,  and  a  Wesleyan  Associa- 
tion chapel,  built  since  that  time,  are  the  places  pro- 
vided for  public  worship,  besides  the  parish  church. 
The  Hurworth  branch  of  the  Darlington  Auxiliary  to 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  in  the  year 
ending  at  Midsummer,  1853,  collected  £1  46.  8d.  on 
the  purchase  account,  and  £6  18s.  6d.  free;  total,  £8 
3s.  2d. ;  and  distributed  15  Bibles  and  5  Testaments. 
The  village  has  the  accommodation  of  a  post-office,  and 
also  comprises  four  public  houses,  a  few  shopkeepers, 
several  wrights  and  mechanics,  and  a  police  station.t 

and  beneath  his  notice.  Emerson  (who  had  as  independent  a  spirit 
as  any  man,  and  whose  patrimony,  though  not  large,  was  equal  to  all 
his  wants)  would  easily  have  surmounted  the  pecuniary  disappoint- 
ment ;  but  this  contemptuous  treatment  stung  him  to  the  Tery  sou}. 
He  immediately  went  home,  packed  up  his  wife's  clothes,  and  sent 
them  off  to  the  doctor,  saying  he  would  scorn  to  be  beholden  to  sudi 
a  feUow  for  a  single  rag ;  and  swearing,  at  the  same  time,  that  he 
would  be  rerenged,  and  prove  himself  to  be  the  better  man  of  the  tWQ. 
His  i^an  of  revenge  was  truly  noble  and  laudable.  He  resolyed  to 
demonstrate  to  his  uncourteous  tmde,  and  to  the  world,  that  he  was 
not  to  be  rated  as  an  insignificant  person  ;  and  in  order  to  prove  this, 
he  determined  to  labpur  tiU  he  became  one  of  the  first  mathematicianiB 
of  the  age.  Ten  yean  afterwards,  he  had  achieved  his  victory,  and 
stepped  forth  as  an  author  in  the  world  like  a  giant  in  all  his  migh^ 
justly  daiming  a  place  amongst  mathematicians  of  the  veiy  highesit 
rank. 

His  first  publication  was  his  '*  Fluxions,**  published  in  1743,  SvO. 

It  at  once  placed  his  fiimeupon  a  firm  and  solid  basis  ;  and  he  devoted 

the  remainder  (tf  his  long  life  to  writing  a  series  of  mathematical  wodv, 

ti  which  appeared  in  the  following  order  :—> **  Protections  of  the  Sphen^ 
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DARLINGTON  WARD— SOUTH-EAST  DIVISION. 


The  Tallboys  family  were,  at  an  early  period,  lords 
of  Hurworth ;  and  on  the  acquirement  of  Sadberge  by 
the  bishop,  they  held  of  the  see  by  the  tWelfUi  part  of  | 
a  Imight's  fee  and  suit  once  in  three  weeks  at  the  court 
at  Sadberge.  In  1540,  Robert  Lord  Tailboys  died  with- 
out issue ;  and  the  manor  and  adyowson  were  granted 

^md  Elements  of  Ttigonometry,"  8to,  1749 ;  *' Hechanici,"  4to,  1754; 
"NaTigatton,"  12mo,  1755;  *' Arithmetic  and  Geometry,"  8yo,  and 
«  Method  of  Increment,"  4to,  1763  ;  "Algebra,"  8to,  1764  ;  «  Arith- 
metic of  Infinites  and  Ck>nic  Sections,"  Syo,  1767 ;  "  Elements  of 
Optics  and  Perspectiye,"  8yo,  1768;  *' Astronomy,  Mechaniss,  Cen- 
tripetal and  Centrifugal  Forces,"  8yo,  1769 ;  **  Mathematical  Princi- 
ples of  Geography,  Navigation,  and  Dialling,"  "Comment  on  the 
Piindpia,  with  the  Defence  of  Newton,"  and  "Tracts,"  8to,  1770 ; 
and  "Miscellanies,"  8yo,  1776,  which  was  his  last  work.  He  aUo 
contributed  largely  to  the  Ladies'  Diaries,  the  Miscellanea  Curiosa 
Mathematisa,  and  other  periodical  and  miscellaneous  works,  though 
almost  always  under  some  fanciful  or  whimsical  name,  as,  for  instance, 
pHiLOFLUB2rTixECHAKAix»BGBoicAST&0LONGo.  His  most  frcqueut  sig- 
nature, MxBONSs,  formed  by  a  transposition  of  the  letters  of  his  name, 
is  that  aUuded  to  in  a  "  Poem  on  the  Old  Elm  at  Hurworth,"  which 
appeared  in  the  Gent.  Mag.  for  May,  1756 : — 


**  Beneath  the  shelter  of  the  silent  elm, 
HiB  native  elm  (to  sapience  still  a  friend) 
Mebokss  loves,  and  meditates  beneath 
The  verdure  of  thy  leaves :  see  there 
How  silently  he  sits  !  and  lost  in  thought. 
Weighs  in  his  mind  some  great  design  !  revolves 
He  now  his  Subtile  Fluxiontt  or  displays 
By  truest  signs  the  Sphere*  t  Prqfection  wide  > 
Wide  aa  thy  sphere,  Meronef ,  be  thy  fame." 

Mr.  Emerson  was  in  person  rather  short,  but  strong  and  well 
formed,  with  an  open,  honest  countenance,  and  ruddy  complexion. 
His  eye  was  keen  and  penetrating,  with  an  ardour  and  eagerness  of 
look  which  was  very  expressive  of  the  energy  of  his  mind.  Seldom 
moving  out  of  the  village  of  Hurworth,  and  frequently  occupied  in 
the  manual  operations  necessary  about  his  house  and  property,  he 
vras  extremely  careless  of  his  dress,  which,  both  in  shape  and  texture, 
was  singular  and  grotesque ;  but  if  the  various  articles  of  which  it  was 
composed  answered  their  respective  purposes,  he  cared  littie  about 
their  figure  or  appearance.  His  linen  was  spun  and  bleached  by  his 
wife,  and  woven  at  Hurworth,  being  calculated  more  for  warmth  and 
duration  than  for  shew.  In  one  of  his  works,  he  gives  a  diagram  of 
his  wife's  spinning-wheel,  which  he  had  constructed  himself  on  princi- 
ples of  his  own.  His  manners  were  as  eccentric  as  his  appearance ; 
and  his  dialect  and  language  were  strongly  provincial.  Indeed,  so 
Tulgar  did  his  conversation  appear  to  many,  that  they  doubted  whether 
his  prefaces  had  not  been  furnished  by  some  other  hand ;  but,  as  he 
used  to  exclaim,  "  The  fools !  who  could  have  written  them  but  my- 
self?" He  had  a  hearty  contempt  for  many  of  the  conventionalities 
and  luxuries  of  modem  times ;  and  when  his  friend,  Mr.  Montagu, 
asked  him  to  get  into  a  carriage,  he  would  sometimes  exclaim, 
«*  D— n  your  whimwham !  I  had  rather  walk."  His  diet  was  plain 
and  simple;  and  his  meals  gave  littie  interruption  to  his  studies, 
employments,  or  amusements.  During  his  days  of  close  application, 
he  seldom  sat  down  to  eat,  but  would  take  a  piece  of  cold  pie  or  meat 
of  any  kind  in  his  hand,  and,  retiring  with  it  to  his  place  of  study, 
could  satisfy  his  appetite  for  knowledge  and  food  at  the  same  time. 
*  Ae  catered  for  himself  and  generally  made  his  own  market.  When 
'Ills  stock  of  groceries  or  other  necessaries  grew  low,  he  took  his  wallet 


by  His  sister  Elizabeth^  and  her  husband,  Thomas  Wim- 
bjsh,  of  Kyme,  in  Lincolnshire,  to  Sir  Leonard  Beck- 
with,  of  Selby,  Yorkshire,  Knt.,  for  £266.  Soger 
Beckwith,  Esq.,  his  son  and  heir,  for  £SSO,  conyejed 
the  same  to  Henry  Lawson,  of  Neasham,  Esq.,  and 
George  Ward,    Gent.     Ingleby's  Manor,  which  had 

on  Monday  morning,  and,  slinging  it  obliquely  across  his  shoulder,  fet 
forward  for  Darlington.  After  providing  the  necessary  artidesi  he 
repaired  to  some  public  honse  where  the  ale  was  to  his  taste,  and 
sometimes  continued  talking,  drinking,  and  eating  (for  ale  impnmd 
his  appetite),  till  a  late  hour,  or  eren  till  the  next  day ;  and  he  nerer 
felt  any  consequent  ill  eifects  from  these  potations. 

Many  anecdotes  have  been  related  of  his  eccentricitieB.    It  is  nid 
that  two  gentlemen  arrived  at  Hurworth  in  a  gig ;  and,  seeing  i 
grotesque  figure  steadying  a  ladder  for  a  man  who  was  thatcbinga 
cottage  roof^  they  enquired  if  he  could  direct  them  to  Emenon,  the 
celebrated  mathematician.    "  Celebrated  or  not  celebrated,"  was  the 
reply,  *'I  am  the  man ;"  and  when  his  astonished  visitors  inibnned 
him  that  their  object  was  to  procure  the  solution  of  a  difficult  mathe' 
matical  problem,  he  called  to  his  companion  on  the  roof  (who  hxf' 
pened  to  be  a  fSavourite  pupil),  and  desired  him  to  descend  and  soItb 
it,  which  he  did  with  a  piece  of  chalk  on  his  old  hat-crown.  Emersoii 
told  them  they  might  take  the  hat  with  them,  on  condition  of  retuni- 
ing  it  when  they  had  copied  the  solution.    Amongst  hii  ftUmr 
villagers,  his  strange  drees,  his  mathematical  instruments,  his  cfaancta 
for  profound  learning,  and  his  general  knowledge,  procured  him  the 
character  of  a  '*  wise  man,"  or  fortune-teller ;  whilst,  with  people 
of  a  higher  class,  from  the  freedom  of  his  strictures  on  xevealedreligioo, 
the  Church  of  England,  and  the  clergy,  he  was  denounced  u  m 
atheist.    He  was,  however,  neither  atheist  nor  magician,  but  finnlj 
believed  in  the  being  of  a  God ;  he  did  not  believe  it,  as  he  somedma 
said — ^he  knew  it,  he  was  certain  of  it,  to  a  demonstration. 

Notwithstanding  his  imperfect  and  desultory  course  of  educatiflB, 
he  acquired  a  general  knowledge  of  medicine  and  many  other  sdeaoci. 
Hia  works  evince  the  extent  and  profundity  of  his  knowledge  in  the 
science  of  music,  the  theory  of  sounds,  and  the  various  scales,  both 
ancient  and  modem ;  but  he  was  a  very  poor  x>erformer.  He  had  t«o 
first  strings  to  his  violin,  which  he  said  made  the  £  more  melodiov 
when  they  were  drawn  up  to  a  perfect  unison.  His  virginal  (an 
instrument  something  like  the  more  modem  spinet)  he  had  cat  and 
twisted  into  various  shapes  in  the  keys,  by  adding  some  occasiooil 
half-tones,  to  regulate  the  present  scales,  and  to  rectify  some  ftactios 
or  discords  that  will  always  remain  in  the  tuning.  This  he  never 
could  get  regulated  to  his  mind ;  and  he  generally  concluded  in  a  paMon 
by  saying,  "  It  is  a  d— d  instrument,  and  a  foolish  thing  to  be  vexed 
witii." 

It  is  pretty  certain  that  if  any  reward  or  recompenoe  had  bees 
offered  to  Emerson  for  his  mathematical  labours,  and  had  not  come  to 
him  in  his  own  way,  he  would  not  have  accepted  it.  He  did  not 
wish  to  be  admitted  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  because,  he  saidi 
"it  was  a  hard  thing,  that  a  man  should  bum  so  many  &rthing  can- 
dles as  he  had  done,  and  then  have  to  pay  so  much  a  year  ica  tht 
honour  of  F.B.S.  after  his  name."  The  name  of  Emenon,  hove^ff* 
requires  no  iSactitious  additions,  but  will  go  down  to  posterity  ^^ 
that  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  whose  sublime  theories  he  demonstrated  bj 
mathematical  ratiocinations  too  conclusive  to  be  withstood ;  ViA  ^ 
works,  though  brought  into  competition  with  the  more  popoltf  C*^^ 
of  the  present  day,  are  still  considered  as  a  text  book  by  all  who  hare 

studied  the  more  abstruse  branches  of  the  mathematieB.  Wacom' 
laries  are  peculiarly  concluaive ;  and  the  following  sentesce,  i&  ^ 
preface  to  hia  "  Tracts,"  might  be  used  as  his  motto :— "  Ai  to  what  I 
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been  held  by  a  faxnilj  of  that  name  from  1882^  was 
added  by  purchase  to  Lawson's  moiety^  which  passed 
by  the  death  of  James^  grandson  of  the  above-named 
Henry  Lawson,  to  his  aunts^  (see  Neashah^)  and  after- 
wards centered  by  purchase  in  the  Jennisons.  In  1727^ 
John  Jennison,  of  Neasham  Abbey^  sold  the  manor  of 
Hnrworth  and  half  the  advowson  to  John  Bland,  of 
London,  merchant.  Several  other  freeholds,  besides 
the  moiety  of  the  manor  held  by  the  Wards,  were  gra- 
dually created;  and  the  property  in  Hurworth  has  long 
been  very  much  divided.  The  present  proprietors  are — 
William  Batty  Wrightson,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Northaller- 
ton ;  James  Nicholson  Collyer,  Esq. ;  Robert  Surtees,  of 
Redworth,  Esq.;  William  Hodgson,  Esq.,  of  Bishop 
AucUand;  T.  Pease,  Esq.,  of  Chapel  Allerton^  near 
Leeds ;  Thomas  Wilkinson,  of  Neasham  Abbey,  Esq. ; 
Sir  W.  Chaytor,  Bart. ;  and  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Williamson. 
The  environs  of  Hurworth  are  adorned  by  several 
spacious  and  elegant  family  mansions.  Pilmore  House, 
the  residence  of  David  Laird,  Esq.,  belongs  to  Robert 
Surtees,  Esq.,  of  Redworth ;  and  near  to  it  is  Hurworth 
Grange,  the  property  of  Mrs.  Raine,  widow  of  the  late 
Thomas  Surtees  Raine,  Esq.,  and  occupied  by  B.  Sharp, 
Esq.  Huricorth  House  is  the  property  and  residence 
of  J.  G.  Scurfield,  Esq.,  J.P.  J.  N.  Collyer,  Esq.,  has 
a  large  mansion  adjoining  the  rectory.  Newhus  Orange, 
the  property  of  Mrs.  Featherston,  widow  of  the  late 
Capt.  Jonathan  Featherston,  is  occupied  by  Charles 
Hutton  Potts,  Esq. ;  and  Hurworth  Cottage,  the  pro- 
perty of  George  Jones,  Esq.,  is  the  residence  of  George 
Gibson,  Esq. 

THE  CHURCH. 

HiTBWORTH  church  stands  on  the  south  side  of  the  road 
through  the  village,  and  close  to  the  bank  of  the  river 
Tees.    The  ancient  edifice,  being  much  too  small  for  the 

have  written  on  this  subject,  I  have  all  along  giyeo  the  demonatrations 
of  the  seyeral  things  I  hare  handled ;  and  I  expect  that  to  be  my  test, 
as  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  thereof." 

During  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  Mr.  Emerson  enjoyed  strong  and 
uninterrupted  health ;  but,  as  he  advanced  in  years,  he  was  afflicted 
with  the  stone  and  gravel  to  an  excruciating  degree.  As  he  grew 
weaker,  the  violence  of  the  disease  abated;  and  he  died,  at  last, 
apparently  without  much  pain,  on  the  2Sth  of  May,  1782,  in  the  Slst 
year  of  his  age,  having  previously  disposed  of  his  books  and  instru- 
ments. He  was  buried  in  Hurworth  church-yard,  where  a  head- 
stone, bearing  an  inscription  in  Hebrew  and  Latin,  was  erected  over 
his  grave.  This  memorial,  having  been  for  some  time  decaying,  was 
card^y  repaired  and  cemented,  and  is  now  preserved  in  the  northern 
recess  formed  by  the  western  porch.  Mrs.  Emeraon  survived  her  hus- 
band but  two  years.  Ihey  had  no  children.  After  much  persuasion 
byhis  friend  Dr.  Qoudedey,  of  Darlington,  Emeraon  allowed  a  portrait 


increased  population  of  the  district,  was  pulled  down  in 
I8S1.  It  was  at  that  time  intended  to  suffer  the  old 
pillars  and  arches  forming  the  side  s&sles  to  stand ;  but^ 
on, removing  the  exterior  walls,  they  feU,  and  were 
re-erected  with  the  old  materials.  The  foundation  stone 
of  the  new  church  was  laid  on  the  14th  June,  18S1,  by 
James  N.  Collyer,  Esq.,  and  the  edifice  was  opened  for 
public  worship  on  Sunday,  May  27,  1832.  The  cost  of 
the  restoration,  by  which  512  additional  sittings  wer 
obtained,  was  £1,965  16s.  4d.,  which  was  met  as 
follows: — ^A  grant  from  the  Incorporated  Society  for 
the  Enlargement,  Building,  and  Repairing  of  Churches^ 
&c.,  £400 ;  a  i^ant  from  the  Durham  Diocesan  Society, 
£50 ;  a  donation  from  Sishop  Van  Mildert,  £100 ;  a 
donation  from  the  Yen.  Archdeacon  Prosser,  £79  15s. ; 
subscribed  by  the  Bey.  John  Theakston,  rector,  £850 ; 
by  the  proprietors  and  inhabitants  of  Hurworth,  £211 
4s.  2d. ;  sale  of  pews,  £481  7s. ;  rate  on  the  parish, 
£118  19s.  Id. ;  duties  returned  on  materials  used,  £114 
12s.  8d. ;  and  collections,  materials  sold,  &c.,  £9  18s« 
5d.  The  restoration  was  executed  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  T.  Tibbatts,  of  Darlington.  A  good 
dock,  purchased  by  a  separate  subscription/  was  placed 
in  the  steeple. 

The  body  of  the  church  consists  of  a  nave  with 
narrow  side  aisles,  a  transept,  and  a  chancel,  connected 
with  the  nave  by  a  pointed  arch.  The  east  window 
consists  of  five  lights,  the  centre  part  of  which  is  now 
being  filled  up  with  stained  glass,  by  Mr.  Wailes,  of 
Newcastle.  The  transept  also  contains  large  pointed 
windows.  There  is  now  accommodation  for  830  persons 
in  the  body  and  galleries  of  the  church.  A  good  organ 
is  placed  in  one  of  the  latter.  The  baptismal  font  is  a 
plain  circular  bason ;  and  near  it  is  a  stove  for  warming 
the  church. 

The  square  western  tower  is  all  that  now  remains  of 
the  original  building.     On  its  western  front  are  three 

of  himself  to  betaken  bj  Sykes :  it  was  engraved  on  steel,  and  published 
in  theMechanic's Magazine  a  fewyears  ago.  Aproject  has  been  for  some 
time  agitated  by  the  yisitors  at  Hurworth,  for  the  erection  of  a  monu- 
ment in  the  church,  in  a  style  suitable  to  the  genius  of  the^maa 
whom  it  is  intended  to  commemorate. 

Emerson's  biographer  sums  up  his  character  as  foUows : — ^He  had  a 
great,  firm,  and  independent  mind,  that  could  not  be  brought  to  sub- 
mit to  any  thing  mean,  base,  or  disingenuous,  by  any  power  on  earth : 
a  pure,  generous,  ardent  loye  of  truth,  and  detestation  of  fiJsehood  of 
whateyer  species.  His  honesty  and  integrity  were  such,  that  all  who 
knew  any  thing  of  him  reposed  in  him  the  most  implicit  confidence ; 
and  no  man  could  ever  justly  complain  that  Emerson  had  deceived 
him.  He  had  great  pleasure  in  doing  a  good  and  Mendly  service  to 
any  deserving  person,  whenever  he  had  it  in  his  power ;  and  imder  a 
rough  and  forbidding  exterior,  he  concealed  a  humane  heart,  that 
wished  to  promote  the  welfioe  and  happiness  of  his  fellow  creatures*'^ 
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aliiddB  of  arms ;  tke  dexter  NeTilk's,  the  centre  Tail- 
bois's,  and  i}kd  siiiister  Dacare'a.  In  1845^  the  tower  was 
repaired  and  heightened  by  the  rector^  at  a  cost  of  £417 
5s.  7d.  At  dbe  same  tiine>  the  south-west  entrance  was 
built  up,  and  the  southern  and  western  sides  of  the 
church  were  faced  with  stone  and  completed^  at  a  cost 
of  £196  186.  2d.,  of  which  the  rector,  the  Bev.  K  SL 
WilHamson^  contributed  £75  148.  8d. ;  and  the  re** 
mainder  was  subscribed  by  tii^  inhabitants  and  pro* 
prietors  of  the  parish. 

The  church-yard  extends  to  the  brink  of  the  diflf 
washed  by  the  Tees,  from  which  a  fine  view  is  afforded 
of  the  windings  of  the  riyer,  and  of  the  delightful 
scenery  around.  In  1840,  a  piece  of  ground  was  added, 
and  the  whole  improved,  by  the  rector ;  and  the  addition 
was  consecrated  by  toe  bishop,  with  the  usual  impressive 
eeremonies,  on  the  Ist  of  October  in  that  year.  Two 
knightly  effigies  lie  near  the  entrance  porch  of  the 
church;  the  figure  of  one  of  them  having  the  hands 
raised  to  the  breast  in  an  attitude  of  devotion,  and  the 
legs  crossed ;  the  sword  sheathed  by  the  side ;  the  shield 
divided  into  transverse  compartments,  and  adorned 
with  festooned  ornaments ;  and  the  front  of  the  surcoat 
thrown  back,  displaying  a  coat  of  mail  beneath.* 

Registeks. — ^Book  No.  1  (parchment)  contains  bap- 
^ms,  burials,  and  marriages  from  1559  to  1718  (imper- 
fect) ;  Nos.  2  and  3  (parchment),  baptisms  and  burials 
from  1719  to  1812,  and  marriages  from  1719  to  175S; 
and  No.  4,  marriages  from  1754  to  1812. 


Thb  Rectory. — The  old  lords  of  Hurworth  held  the 
patronage  of  the  living  till  the  sale  of  the  manor  to  „ 
Lawson  and  Ward,  in  1607.  Lawson's  moiety  de- 
scended to  Jemiison,  and  was  sold  to  Dr.  Johnson, 
tector  of  Hurworth,  from  whose  descendants  it  passed 
to  William  Hogg,  Esq.  The  other  moiety,  in  1708, 
was  the  property  of  the  Byerleys,  of  Midridge  Grange, 
and  was  alienated  to  Carr,  of  Cocken.  It  descended, 
under  the  family  settlements,  to  Sir  Ralph  Milbanke, 
Bart,  who  conveyed  to  Robert  Hopper  Williamson, 
Esg^,  recorder  of  Newcastle ;  and  it  is  now  held  by  his 
wm^  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Williamson,  rector  of  Hurworth, 
who  has  also  acquired  Hogg's  moiety. 

Hurworth  rectory  is  in  die  deanery  of  Stockton; 

•  The  remains  of  James  Dxyden,  anatiTe  of  Hurworth*  rest  is  thia 
dhurcih-yard.  He  rose  from  a  very  humUe  atadon  in  the  village,  by 
his  merit,  to  he  cajptain  in  the  2nd  jasimeiit  «f  life  Quaxda^  f^"<^  pffa^ 
BaTing  semed  in  the  whols  of  the  Peniiunilax  canuMusEBU  was  prtaant 
iC  fht  iMtde  of  WatnJ«Q. 


patron.  Rev.  R.  H.  Williamson. 
5s.  5d. ;  tenths,  £2  14s.  6d.; 
2s. ;  Archid.  proc.,  2s. 


King's  bodes,  £87 
.  jwoc.,  lis. ;  SjiL, 
toAUSaintB. 


Kbotobs. — William  de  Persona  de  Hmdewoith,  ctrc  1180 ;  Robert 
de  Baldetaton ;  John  Bromel,  ISSS ;  Ony  de  'Baux^tyS,  1SS9»  p.  a. 
Bnuael ;  Bogo:  Lakyngton*  13t7,  p.  tea.  Soudyff;  Thomas  Qntot 
occ.  H31 ;  William  Gregson,  cl.»  1478  (prea.  hy  B.  Tempest:  a  qiun 
impedit  was  brought  by  Sir  Bobert  Tailboiae,  Bart.,  by  which  Gregam 
waa  set  aside,  and  Sir  Bobert  presented  his  own  clerk  in  1479) ;  D'n'i 
John  Cntteler  (preb.  of  Sutton-in-the-Marahinlinc.  Oa&.,  which  be 
exchanged  for  St.  Mardn's,  Leicester,  1492;  admoniahedtoheepreBp 
dence  at  Hurworth  by  Bishop  Fox ;  died  treaanrer  of  Lmcohi,  ssd 
buried  there  1508),  1499 ;  Sir  George  Tailer  occ.  1561-1677 ;  Geoise 
Hall  1584;  Nicholas  Hilton,  (Ticar  of  Sockbum),  1591;  Thomas 
Thompson,  AJ£.,  1617,  p.m.  Hilton;  John  Hamilton,  1645,  p.  a. 
Thompson ;  Leonard  Wastell,  A.B.,  1651,  ooaformed  and  pres.  again 
1662;  Cuthbert  Chambers  (preb.  of  Bipon),  1712,  p.  m.  Wastell; 
John  Johnson,  Uj.D.  (^icar  of  Manfleld,  prebendary  of  the  ninth  stall 
in  Durham  cathedral,  domestic  chaplain  to  Caroline,  Princess  of 
Wales,  and  J.  P.  for  the  county  of  Durham  and  the  North  Biding 
of  Yorkshire),  1714,  p.  m.  Chambers ;  George  Bramwell,  A.M.  (rector 
of  Sunderland),  1761,  p.  m.  Johnson;  John  Theakaton,t (A..B.,  1784, 
p.m.  Bramwell ;  Bobert  Hopper  WiUiamson,  A.H.,  St.  John'a  CoIL, 
Camb.,  1882,  pjn.  Theahston. 

The  parsonage-house  stands  pleasantly  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  and  has  a  good  garden  attached.  In  the 
south  window  of  the  kitchen,  Ae  arms  of  the  Nevilles, 
the  Tailboises,  and  the  Dacres,  were  formerly  embla- 
zoned in  stained  glass.  The  rector  is  lord  of  a  small 
copyhold  manor.  The  glebe  consists  of  about  68  acres. 
In  1835,  the  gross  annual  income  was  returned  at  £699, 
subject  to  permanent  payments  amounting  to  £125 
and  to  the  stipend  of  a  curate,  £104. 

CHARITIES. 

School — At  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hur- 
worth, held  22nd  July,  1770,  resolutions  were  passed 
for  the  establishment  of  a  school,  the  room  for  which  was 
built  by  subscription  on  the  waste.  Another  subscrip- 
tion was  also  raised,  amounting  to  £128  7s.y  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  donation  from  the  trustees  of 
Lord  Crewe's  charities,  from  whom  a  sum  of  £148  Hs. 
6d.  was  afterwards  received.  With  £246  10s.  of  thi 
money,  four  fields  were  purchased  in  the  parish  of  Md- 
sonby,  Yorkshire,  containing  9  A.  S  E.  The  Eer.  John 
Theakston,  the  surviying  tnutee,  on  the  12th  of  June, 
1829,  executed  a  conveyance  of  the  possessions  of  tbi 
endowment  to  eight  new  trustees,  for  the  education  and 

t  The  Eev.  Maxmadnke  Theakston,  A.M.,  son  of  the  wctor,  wUfc 
engaged  in  the  dhase,  December  26, 1823,  attempted  to  crofls  the  Tetf 
near  High  Wozsall,  when  his  hozae  became  unmanageable,  andhe«af 
thrown  into  the  rlTer  and  drowned.  BBs  body  was  not  fiwnd  te 
SBrecal  days  afterwards. 


PARISH  OF  HURWOBTH- 


sot 


benefit  of  the  ik)ot  of  the  parish  of  Hurworth^  in  sack 
manner  as  should  from  tune  to  time  be  determined  upon 
by  the  trustees  for  the  time  being ;  and  it  was  provided 
that  the  rector,  if  residing  wiUiin  the  parish,  should 
always  act  as  a  trustee,  although  not  otherwise  formally 
appointed.  The  property  now  held  for  the  benefit  of  this 
school  is  as  follows : — 

The  four  ileldB  in  Hebonby,  let  to  a  yearly  tenant 

at  the  rent  of £21    0    0 

A  field  in  Hurworth,  do.  do 4    0    0 

A  Sinn  of  £30  in  the  saTings  bank,  and  £10  in  the 
hands  of  Captain  Colling,  for  which  intereat 
has  been  paid  at  four  per  cent 1  12    0 

£26  12    0 

The  expenses  of  the  school  are  defrayed  from  this 
income,  from  subscriptions  and  collections  at  an  annual 
sermon,  and  the  amount  of  weekly  pence  paid  by  the 
scholars*  The  master  receives  a  salary  of  £66  per 
annum,  and  £8  for  teaching  a  Sunday  school.  All 
the  children  of  the  parish  and  neighbourhood  are 
admitted  to  these  schools  upon  application  to  the  master, 
on  payment  of  2d.  a  week,  and  are  instructed  on  the 
National  system,  but  not  under  gOTemment  in- 
spection. A  portion  of  the  school  is  devoted  to  the 
instruction  of  girls,  who  are  taught  by  a  mistress.  The 
school-house,  of  which  the  first  stone  was  laid  on  June 
14,  1831,  is  an  elegant  stone  building,  at  the  west  end 
of  the  village,  with  ornamental  turrets  at  the  north  and 
south  angles,  one  of  which  contains  a  bell. 

Poor* a  House — ^Anthony  Bobinson,  with  the  consent 
of  the  rector.  Dr.  Johnson,  on  the  16th  July,  1730,  in 
oonsideration  of  £68,  sold  the  Church-row  House,  with 
the  appurtenances,  in  Hurworth,  late  in  his  occupation, 
to  William  Harrison,  for  the  use  of  the  poor  of  the 
parish,  according  to  the  usage  and  custom  of  the  said 
Churdi-row  tenants,  under  the  yearly  rent  of  4s.  This 
house,  after  being  held  by  the  overseers  of  the  township, 
as  a  poor  house,  at  a  rent  of  £10  lOs.,  was,  after  the 
passing  of  the  New  Poor  Law  Act,  found  to  be  so  dila- 
jwidated,  that  a  meeting  of  the  parishioners  was  called, 
at  which  it  was  resolved  to  sell  the  property  by  auction. 


«  The  village  ai  Cbott,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Tees,  gives  name  to  a  parish  in  the  wapentake  of  CBlling  East.  The 
mineral  water  called  Crofi  Spa^  to  which  the  place  owes  much  of  its 
prosperity  and  importance,  contains  hepatic  air,  calcareous  earth, 
Bpsom  salt,  and  sea  salt;  and  resembles  the  Harrogate  Sulphur  Spa, 
iMth  in  smdl  and  medicinal  propertaca;  temperatare  $1  degrees. 
On  the  discovery  of  the  "New  Well,"  ia  August,  1S27,  SirWiUiaa 
Cbmftar^  B«rt«  owner  of  the  property;  erected  a  svite  of  baiha,  with  a 
|M]aq^«(9oai  50  feet  by  17»  the  front  devotion  b«Hi§  in  iStm  cottage 
atyle.  Croft  is  much  frequented  ia  a—WMr,  both  te  bilkaag  and 
drinking;  by  InvcUds ;  and  the  village  at  aneh  times  receives  a  consi- 


It  WBfl  xrarcbased  by  the  rector^  R.  H.  'Wilfiamson ;  and 
the  building  having  been  pulled  down^  the  site  WM 
attached  to  the  church-yard  (see  page  SOS).  Th^ 
amount  received  for  the  building  was  £165^  which  wad 
invested  in  the  public  funds^  and  yields  £5  ISs.  2d. 
yearly^  which^  ^th  IGs.  received  on  account  of 
Andrews'  charity^  noticed  below^  is  distributed  in  sums 
of  Is.  each  to  all  who  apply^  belonging  to  or  residing  m 
the  parish  of  Hurworth. 

Andrews*  Charity. — ^William  Andrews,  in  178S,  left 
£S0  to  the  poor  of  Hurworth,  then  vested  in  the  church^ 
wardens,  and  producing  16s.  yearly  interest.  This  sum 
is  in  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Chapman,  of  Neasham,  who 
pays  the  above  interest. 

Hurworth  Place. —  This  village  adjoins  the 
north  end  of  Croft  Bridge,  S|  miles  south  from  Dar- 
lington, and  near  the  junction  of  the  Skeme  with  the' 
Tees,  over  the  former  of  which  there  is  also  a  bridge.' 
Since  the  formation  of  the  Croft  branch  of  the  Stockton 
and  Darlington  Railway  in  1829  (see  page  485),  and  the 
consequent  erection  of  an  extensive  coal  depot,  with  a 
range  of  staiths  for  landsale  delivery,  this  place  has 
rapidly  increased  in  size  and  population.  There  is  an' 
inn  and  a  public  house;  and  the  erection  of  cottages  and 
other  buildings  has  been  much  facilitated  by  the  use  of 
a  seam  of  good  clay  for  bricks. 

Croft  Bridgcy  which  here  crosses  the  Tees,  and  over 
which  the  great  north  road  passes,  connects  the  county 
of  Durham  with  Yorkshire.*  It  is  an  imposing  struc- 
ture, consisting  of  seven  boldly  ribbed  arches.  The* 
county  of  Durham  maintains  53  yards  and  2  inches  of 
this  bridge,  and  the  North  Biding  of  Yorkshire  95  yardy 
and  2  inches.  The  blue  stone,  or  boundary,  is  over  the* 
third  arch  from  the  Durham  side,  and  is  inscribed, 

"  DUN.  )  CONTRIBVAT  NORTH  RID.  COM.  EBOR.  ET  COM/ 
DUNBL.    8TATV.    APUD.    SESS.    VTRQ©   GEN.    PAC.    AN.    DO. 

1678."  The  importance  of  this  passage  across  the  Tees' 
has  always  been  acknowledged ;  and  so  early  as  the  28rd' 
Hen.  VIII.,  it  is  described,  in  a  brief  for  its  reparation, 

derable  influx  of  TiflitorB.  The  resident  population  of  the  township 
in  1861  irwB  447,  of  whom  100  were  malee  and  267  females,  Thero^ 
are  seyeral  good  honses  in  the  Tillage,  with  ornamental  flower  garden:$.^ 
&c.  A  handsome  hotel  and  posting-house,  situated  near  the  bric^e^  af- 
fords accommodation  to  travellers  both  by  railway  and  turnpike,  and 
contains,  besides  numerous  apartments,  a  grand  ball-room  and  bilKard-- 
room,  as  well  as  a  news-room  for  subscribers.  Croft  Hall,  fbnnedy 
the  seat  of  Sir  WiUiun  Chayter^  is  new  occupied  as  a  zespectalkU 
boarding-scbool  Ibr  youag  lidits.  Ihe  diurch,  a  large  and  tensraUr' 
sUttcture,  is  dedicated  to  9t.  Peter.  The  Uting  is  a  rectory  in  tiir 
atdkdBBCOPryof  Bichawttdaad  JBpewicf  Chartar. 
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as  '^  the  most  directe  and  sure  way  and  passage  for  the 

King  o'r  SoYiaigne  Lorde's  armye  and  ordjn'nce  to 

resort  and  passe  over  into  the  north  p'ties  and  marches 

of  this  his  reahne,  for  the  surtie  and  defence  of  the  same 

agaynst  the  invasion  of   the   Scotts   and    others    his 

^nemyes^  over  the  whiche  bridge  at  Crofte  such  armys 

and  ordyn'nces  hathe  hertofor  always  bene  accustomyd 

:to  goo  and  passe ;  and  as  yt  is  thought  by  dyv'se  wyse 

and  experte  men,  yt  was  yeray  difficil  and  herd  to  fynd 

.any  other  way  over  the  said  ryver  of  Tease,  commodius 

.  and  at  all  tymes  redy  and  easfuU  for  the  said  caryages 

.and  passages." 

The  bridge  of  the  York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick 
>  railway  is  situated  at  some  distance  to  the  south-east  of 
'  Croft  Bridge.  It  was  built  in  1840,  and  was  designed 
.and  executed  by  Mr.  Henry  Welsh,  civil  engineer,  and 
.consists  of  four  beautiful  oblique  arches ;  the  angle  of 
obliquity  being  50  deg.,  and  the  span  of  arch  on  the 
oblique  face  60  feet. 

NEASHAM. 

The  township  of  Neasham  comprises  1,575  statute 
acres.  In  1801,  it  contained  206  inhabitants;  in  1811, 
268;  in  1821,  313;  in  1831,  331 ;  in  1841,  364;  and  in 
1851,  295,  of  whom  150  were  males  and  145  females. 
There  were  then  75  inhabited  houses,  and  4  un- 
inhabited. The  basis  of  Neasham  for  the  county-rate  is 
£1,625  3s. 

The  village  of  Neasham,  one  mile  east  firom  Hurworth, 
and  4  south-east  from  Darlington,  is  overshadowed  with 
well- wooded  rising  grounds  on  the  east  and  north.  It 
is  on  the  verge  of  the  Tees,  over  which  there  are  a  ferry 
and  a  broad  and  safe  ford,  and  which  here  makes  a 
sudden  curve  from  its  easterly  to  a  southern  course, 
washing  the  peninsula  of  Sockburn.  The  village  itself 
is  on  the  road  &om  Croft  Bridge  toMiddleton-One-Row, 
and  contains  three  public  houses,  a  school,  a  black- 
smith's shop,  a  post-office,  and  several  good  and  sub- 
stantial farm  buildings;  and  the  ordinary  dwelling 
houses  are  dean,  comfortable,  and  substantially  con- 
structed. Neasham  tile  sheds,  at  some  distance  east 
from  the  village,  were  commenced  fourteen  years  ago, 
and  supply  the  surrounding  farmers  with  the  requisite 
draining  tiles,  &c. :  the  coneem  is  at  present  carried  on 
by  Mr.  Hanson. 


*  In  a  subsequent  charter  of  Balpk  Fitz-Wiliam,  the  priTilage  of 
the  nuns  is  confirmed  to  grind  their  com  ftee  of  multure,  and  the 
ipiller  is  ordered  to  grind  the  nuns'  com  weU  and  take  nothing ;  but 
-when  the  nuns  griud  their  hard  com,  they  are  to  pay  to  the  miUer 


It  is  supposed  that  the  ford  at  this  place  funushed  a 
passage  for  the  remains  of  St  Cuthbert,  on  the  jouniey 
of  the  monks  to  Bippon.  The  Barons  of  Greystock  held 
the  manor  of  Neasham  of  the  Tailbois  femuly,.  and  abo 
24  oxgangs  of  land  there  of  the  bishop  in  soccage, 
under  the  service  of  keeping  the  fifth  part  of  the  gaol  at 
Sadberge.  The  estate  afterwards  passed,  by  succesdve 
intermarriages,  to  the  Dacres  and  the  Howards.  The 
manor  was  held,  in  1670,  by  Lord  St.  John,  of  Basing, 
(afterwards  Marquis  of  Winchester,)  who  sold  it  to  Sir 
William  Blackett,  Bart.,  from  whom  it  passed,  in  1698, 
to  Charles  Turner,  ofKirkleatham,  Esq.,  for  £11,000. 
His  great-grandson.  Sir  Charles  Turner,  sold  the  estate 
to  William  Wrightson,  Esq.,  whose  descendant  con- 
veyed it  to  Col.  Cookson ;  and  it  is  now  the  property  of 
James  Cookson,  Esq.,  J.P*^  of  Neasham  Hall,  This 
mansion  is  situated  on  an  eminence  near  the  river,  and 
is  seen  to  great  advantage  from  the  lower  portion  of  tlie 
township,  commanding,  at  the  same  time,  delightful 
views  over  the  picturesque  country  by  which  it  is 
surrounded. 

William  Grey,  Esq.,  and  Mrs.  Chapman,  widovof 
the  late  Henry  Chapman,  Esq.,  hold  property  in 
Neasham. 

Neasham  Abbey. — It  is  probable  that  the  Benedi^ 
tine  nunnery  at  Neasham,  dedicated  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  was  founded  by  the  Greystocks  ^  as,  in  an  in- 
quisition taken  on  the  death  of  John  Greystock,  Bart, 
in  the  31st  year  of  Bishop  Langley,  mention  is  made  of 
^^  advoca^ccs  et  patranatu  Ahbathie  site  danus  Mmor 
Hum  de  Neesham  qtie  nil  vaL  p*  an.*'  In  Tanner's 
Notitia,  where  *'  Nesseham"  nunnery  is  erroneously 
placed  in  Northumberland,  the  foundation  and  patronage 
are  ascribed  to  Lord  Dakers.  The  earliest  charter  of  it 
is  a  confirmation  by  Henry  II.  Several  grants  of  landi 
and  the  right  of  grinding  at  the  manor  mill  without 
multure,  were  given  by  the  Fitz-Balphs  ;*  and  Roger  de 
Conyers  gave  17  acres  in  Bishopton,  with  such  right  of 
common  as  belongs  to  one  oxgang  of  24  acres.  Bishop 
Fudsey  gave  two  acres  at  Wayngateletch.  Innocent 
Domini  PaptB  Scriptar,  procurator  of  the  church  of 
Halghton,  in  1258  released  to  the  nuns  all  right  to  the 
tithes  of  Little  Burden  j  an  annual  pension  often  marks 
out  of  the  rectory  of  Washington  was  granted  by  Williaia 
de  Clifford ;  and  the  monastery  possessed  rents  and  pro* 


one  snch  smaU  white  loaf  as  a  nim  hath  for  hm  daily  allowaaoct  and 
one  small iNitn  gmni&r;  and  when  they  grind  their  baxl(qp«  theyaie  td 
give  the  miller  two  flaggons  of  ale« 
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perty  at  Hartlepool^  North  Auckland^  Darlington,  and 
other  places. 

Margaret,  prioress  of  Ncasham,  occurs  in  1350.  On 
the  resignation  of  Joan  de  Egleston,  in  1428,  Dame 
Margaret  Danby  was  elected  as  her  successor.  In 
1488-99,  Dame  Elizabeth  Nanton  occurs  as  prioress. 
Dame  Joan  Lawson,  in  1537,  granted  a  lease  of  the 
possessions  of  the  abbey  to  her  brother,  James  Lawson, 
merchant,  of  Newcastle ;  and  she  surrendered  into  the 
king's  hands,  December  29, 1540,  before  Thomas  Leigh, 
one  of  the  commissioners.  The  abbey  was  valued, 
according  to  Dugdale,  at  £20  ITs.  7d. ;  but  Speed  states 
it  at  £26  9s.  9d.  The  king,  by  letters  patent,  imme- 
diately granted,  for  £227  5s.,  the  house  and  site  of  the 
monastery,  the  church-bells  and  burial-ground,  and  all 
the  houses,  granges,  bams,  buildings,  cartilages,  gardens, 
and  orchards,  with  or  adjoining  it,  besides  the  possessions 
belonging  thereto  in  Neasham,  Hurworth,  Dinsdale, 
Little  Burden,  and  Cockfield,  to  hold  of  the  crown  in 
chief,  by  the  service  of  the  twentieth  part  of  a  knight's 
fee,  subject  to  a  crown-rent  of  25s.  3d.  at  the  Feast  of 
St.  Michael  the  Archangel  only. 

The  inmates  of  the  nunnery,  who  were  limited  to 
eight  in  number,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  inculpated 
in  any  of  the  charges  at  that  time  so  lavishly  brought 
against  the  inhabitants  of  religious  houses.    The  abbess, 

•  Elizabeth  Harper,  Margaret  Trollope,  Jane  Lowyck,  and  Eliza- 
beth Hewgall  are  named  in  the  will  of*  the  ex-prioress,  dated  1557, 
with  a  legacy  of  6s.  8d.  to  each. 

t  Richard  Braithwaite,  author  of  the  humorous  and  descriptive 
poem,  entitled  "Drunken  Uarnaby,"  was  the  second  son  of  Thomas 
Braithwaite,  of  Warcop,  near  Appleby,  in  "Westmoreland,  lie  became 
a  commoner  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  in  1604,  at  the  age  of  16,  at 

ft 


ft 

who  survived  the  dissolution  nearly  twenty  years,  re- 
ceived an  annual  pension  of  £6.  Elizabeth  Hooper,* 
Margaret  Trollop,  Joan  Lowick,  Barbara  Middleton, 
and  Elizabeth  Hugill,  had  each  a  pension  of  £1  6s.  8d. ; 
and  Margaret  Dawson  had  £1.* 

In  1644,  James  Lawson,  descendant  of  the  first  lay  pro- 
prietor, died  young ;  and  the  inheritance  devolved  on  his 
aunts  Frances  and  Anne ;  the  former  of  whom  married 
Bichard  Braithwaite,  Esq.,t  of  Burnshead,  Westmore* 
land ;  and  the  latter  became  the  wife  of  Henry  Jennison^ 
of  Winyard.  The  estate  was^  subsequently  disposed  of 
in  portions,  which  passed  through  the  hands  of  Nicholas 
Pearson,  Gent.,  Thomas  Cocker,  of  Sedgefield,  chirur* 
geon,  and  Thomas  Holme,  Gent.,  and  other  independent 
freeholders.  The  present  proprietor  is  Thomas  "Wilkin- 
son, Esq.,  of  Neasham  Abbey y  a  large  modem-built 
mansion,  occupying  the  site  of  the  old  priory. 

There  are  now  no  remains  of  Neasham  Abbey, 
though  some  traces  of  its  foundations  may  be  dis- 
tinguished in  a  field  near  the  ford  at  the  west  of  the 
village ;  a  few  memorials  are  also  preserved  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, including  ft  handsome  cross  in  a  garden  at 
Low  Middleton,  a  piece  of  sculpture  fixed  in  the  wall 
of  the  late  Mr.  "Ward's  house  at  Neasham  Hill-top ;  and 
a  monumental  efiigy  of  a  baron  of  Greystock,  preserved 
in  the  late  Miss  Ward's  garden  at  Hurworth. 

which  time  he  was  matriculated  as  a  gentleman's  son,  and  a  native  of 
Northumberland.  On  his  returning  to  the  north,  he  became  "a 
captain  of  a  foot  company  and  the  trained  bands,  a  deputy  lieutenant 
in  the  county  of  Westmoreland,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  a  noted 
wit  and  poet."  At  the  latter  period  of  his  life,  he  removed  to  Apple* 
ton,  near  Richmond,  Yorkshire,  where  he  died.  May  4,  1673,  and  was 
buried  at  Catterick,  leaving  behind  him  tlic  character  of  a  well-bred 
gentleman  and  a  good  neighbour. 
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This  parish,  sometimes  called  Low  Dinsdale,  occupies  the  north-eastern  portion  of  the  peninsula  of  Sockburn. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Sockburn ;  on  the  west  by  the  township  of  Neasham  in  the  parish  of  Hurworth ;  on 
the  north  by  the  parish  of  Haughton-le-Skerne ;  and  od  the  east  by  Middleton  St,  George  and  the  river  Tees. 


The  parish  of  Dinsdale  consists  of  one  township,  com- 
prising 1,150  acres.  In  1801,  the  population  was  108 ; 
in  1811,  125;  in  1821,  111 ;  in  1831,  169;  in  1841,  the 
same ;  and  in  1851,  157,  of  whom  71  were  males  and  86 
females,  inhabiting  68  houses.  There  were,  at  the  same 
time,  6  uninhabited  houses.    The  Stockton  and  Dar- 

VOL.  I. 


lington  railway  has  a  length  of  1  f.  110  y.  and  an  area 
of  1  A.  in  this  parish.  In  1851,  it  contributed  £4  13s. 
9d«'  to  the  county-rate,  and  £4  3s.  8d.  in  1852;  the 
gross  amounts  collected  for  the  parish  at  those  dates 
being  respectively  £99  7s.  8d.  and  £73  9s.  5d.  The 
standard  of  1853  for  the  county-rate  is  £1,438  lis.  8d» 
6  B 
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The  little  Tillage  of  Low  Dinsdale*  is  situated  in  a 
deep,  retired  spot  near  the  Tees,  5  miles  80uth-east*by- 
east  from  Darlington,  4  from  Croft  Bridge,  and  5  from 
iTarm.  Its  j»opulation  is  almost  entirely  rural;  the 
only  tradesman  being  a  blacksmith,  and  there  are  no 
public  houses.  The  old  manor  house,  in  a  low  and 
-well-sheltered  situation,  not  far  from  the  river,  is  now 
occupied  as  a  farm  house.  Its  thick  walls,  heavy  beams 
and  rafters,  and  low  apartments,  render  it  an  interesting 
specimen  of  its  class.  A  stone,  bearing  the  arms  of 
Place,  is  let  into  the  wall  on  the  left  side  of  the  door. 
On  the  south  there  was  formerly  a  gate-house ;  but  the 
only  defences  were  an  inner  and  an  outer  fosse  or  moat. 
The  former  immediately  surrounded  the  house;  and  the 
latter,  which  was  wide  and  deep,  and  strengthened  by 
breastworks,  incloses  an  area  of  about  two  acres.  Both 
have  been  cleaned  out  within  the  last  few  years.  Like 
die  generality  of  old  mansions,  this  house  has  its  tradi- 
tion of  a  subterranean  passage  and  concealed  treasure. 
There  are  four  other  farms  in  the  parish,  a  corn-mill  on 
the  Tees,  and  a  productive  salmon-fishery,  erected  by 
Cuthbert  Routh,  Esq.,  then  proprietor.  The  fish  locks 
are  usually  an  object  of  excursion  to  the  visitors  of  Dins- 
dale  and  Middleton-One-Row,  to  see  the  salmon  leap 
tip  the  fall,  which  they  pass  in  great  abundance,  espe- 
cially in  autumn,  after  floods.  Trouts,  flounders,  eels, 
smelts,  &c.,  are  also  plentiful  in  these  waters.  Over 
Dinsdale,  in  Yorkshire,  is  approached  by  a  wooden 
bridge,  supported  by  two  substantial  stone  piers  in  the 
river,  and  one  on  each  bank.  The  platform  is  of  sufli- 
cient  width  for  a  carriage  to  pass. 

The  first  recorded  possessor  of  Dinsdale  is  Siward, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Norman 
sovereigns  of  England.  His  descendants  were  sometimes 
styled  of  Dittensale,  and  at  other  times  occur  with  the  ad- 
dition "  de  Super  Teysam,"  or  Surteys,  which  has  been 
modified,  with  the  orthography  of  the  river  itself,  into 
Surtees.  Sir  Thomas  Surteys  was  seneschal  of  Durham 
in  1341 ;  and  his  son,  of  the  same  name,  was  sheriff  of 
Northumberland  47  Edw.  III.,  and  2  Rich.  II.     His 

*  From  the  proximity  of  one  of  those  conical  hills  which  have 
usually  been  attributed  to  the  Danes,  the  name  of  the  parish  has  been 
deriTed  by  some  from  the  words  Dane's  dale, 

t  FRA.NCT8  Placb,  fifth  son  of  Rowland  Place,  of  Dinsdale,  Esq., 
gnmdson  of  Christopher  named  in  the  text,  was  bom  in  1647,  and 
placed  as  clerk  to  an  attorney  in  London,  where  he  continued  till 
1665,  when,  going  accidentally  into  a  shop,  the  officers  came  to  shut 
v!p  the  house,  on  its  having  the  plague  in  it  This  occasioned  his 
lesring  London,  and  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  q[uttlng  a  profession 
that  was  contrary  to  his  inclination,  and  of  following  the  roring  Hie 
he  loved,  and  the  arts  for  which  he  had  talents.  He  painted,  designed, 
and  edited.    Ralph  Thoresby,  in  his  Ducatus  Leodiensei^  often  xjien- 


grandson,  who  married  the  daughter  of  Sir  Ralph  Etixe, 
of  Witton  Castle,  was  sheriff  of  the  same  county  10  Hen. 
v.,  and  died  at  York,  April  12,  1435.    Thomas,  hi«  son, 
died  in  1511,  without  issue  and  intestate ;  when  a  litiga- 
tion, founded  on  a  feudal  law,  which  declared  that  a 
half-blood  cannot  inherit,  was  conundiced  for  his  estates. 
The  parties  were — Catherine,  daughter  of  the  prerious 
Thomas  Surteys  by  his  first  wife,  and  sister  of  the  last 
Thomas  Surteys,  second  wife  of  John  Place,  of  Hahiaby, 
CO.   Richmond,    on  the   one   part;   and   Marmadulce 
Surteys,  her  half-brother,  on  the  other.     After  a  train 
of  legal  proceedings  protracted  during  41  years,  the  suit 
was  decided  in  1552  by  an  agreement,  by  which  Ann 
Brandling  and  Elizabeth  Blakiston,  daughters  of  Cathe- 
rine Place,  and  Francis  Wycliffe,  her  grandson,  became 
possessed  of  Dinsdale  in  three   equal   shares;  while 
Marmaduke  accepted  the  manor  of  Over-Middleton,  and 
half  the  manor  of  Morton,  in  bar  of  all  further  claims. 
The  whole  of  Dinsdale,   howerer,  became  gradually 
vested  in   Christopher  Place,   Esq.,   a  descendant  of 
Catherine  above  mentioned.!    In  1717,  Rowland  Place, 
fifth  in  descent  from  Christopher,  died  unmarried,  and 
left  four  sisters  his  coheirs,  from  whom,  in  1719  and 
1722,  Cuthbert  Routh,  Esq.,  purchased  all  their  estates 
in  Dinsdale,  Middleton-One-Row,  Sadberge,  and  Sock- 
bum.     He  married  Judith,  daughter  of  Sir  Mark  Mil- 
banke,  of  Halnaby,   and  devised  his  estates  in  equal 
shares  to  his  four  daughters  and  coheirs,  Judith,  wife 
of  George  Baker,  of  Elemore,  Esq.,  Elizabeth,  wife  of 
James  Bland,  of  Hurworth,  Esq.,  and  Jane  and  Dorothy. 
In  1770,  they  joined  in  the  sale  of  the  manor  of  Dins- 
dale, land  in   Middleton-One-Row,    and   the  salmon 
fishery  in  the  Tees,  to  Major-general  John  Lambton,  of 
Lambton,  Esq.,  for  £15,000 ;  and  these  continued  in 
his  descendants  till  the^ present  Earl  of  Durham  sold  the 
hotel,  spa,  fisheries,  &c.,   to  Henry  George  Surtees, 
Esq.     The  other  owners  of  property  in  the  parish  are, 
H.  A.  W.  Cocks,  Esq.,  of  Low  Middleton ;  S.  R.  C. 
Ward,  Esq.;  William  Grey,  Esq.,  of  Stockton;  Miss 
Hoar ;  Messrs.  Botcherby  and  Wilson,  &c.    StodhotCf 

tions  him  with  great  encomiums,  and  specifies  Tarioiu  presents  that  he 
made  to  his  museum.  He^discoyered  an  earth  for,  and  a  method  of 
making  porcelain,  in  the  prosecution  of  which,  merely  for  the  sake  o( 
experiment,  he  expended  much  money.  Several  of  his  paintings  asd 
mezzotints,  including  -views,  portraits,  &c.,  were  very  highly  appff- 
ciated.  He  seldom  resided  in  London,  and  drew  only  tor  his  amos^ 
ment,  seldom  completing  what  he  undertook ;  and,  during  his  rambles, 
painting,  drawing,  and  engraving  occasionally.  In  die  reign  ci 
Charles  U.,  he  was  offered  a  pension  of  JS500  a  year  to  draw  the  rojal 
navy,  but  declined  accepting  it,  as  he  could  not  endure  cOBaBneaffitcr 
dependence.  He  died  in  1728,  aged  81,  leaving  a  widow  and  a 
daughter ;  the  latter  maxried  to  Wadham  Wyndham,  Esq. 
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or  Stodday,  a  farmhold  to  the  north  of  Dinsdale^  and 
which  seems  to  have  been  a  distmct  manor,  is  occupied 
by  Mr.  WilKam  Taylor. 

THE  CHURCH. 

The  churchy  a  humble  edifice^  capable  of  acconimodat- 
ing  200  persons,  is  situated  near  the  old  manor  house. 
It  consists  of  a  nare,  a  chancel,  and  a  south  aisle  or 
pordi ;  the  latter  formed  by  a  single  octagonal  pillar, 
supporting  pointed  arches.  The  west  end  of  the  build- 
ing consists  of  two  gables,  formed  by  the  nave  and  aisle, 
and  surmounted  by  crosses.  There  is  no  tower.  The 
east  window  consists  of  three  lights  under  a  ^K>inted 
arch;  the  rest  of  the  windows  being  irregular.  The 
handsome  interior  work  and  tracery  of  that  at  the  east 
end  of  the  south  aisle  has  been  destroyed.  A  new 
window  was  inserted  in  the  west  end  of  the  church  in 
1843.  The  entrance,  of  which  a  stone  coffin  forms  the 
threshold,  is  in  the  south  aisle.  In  the  north-west  angle 
of  the  nave  is  a  stone,  measuring  6  feet  by  2  feet  1  inch, 
sculptured  with  a  sword  and  a  large  cross,  the  head  of 
which  is  radiated,  and  each  of  the  eight  points  finished 
Hke  a  barbed  arrow.  This  sculpture,  and  a  fragment 
of  a  similar  stone  in  the  south  aisle,  are  supposed  to 
have  belonged  to  the  family  of  Surtees.  In  the  church- 
yard there  is  a  stone  coffin,  about  6  feet  long,  on  the 
lid  of  which  a  cross,  the  full  length  of  the  coffin,  is 
sculptured.  An  organ  has  been  erected  in  the  church 
by  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Temple,  rector. 

Previous  to  the  year  1195,  the  church  of  Detensale, 
with  its  lands  and  rights  of  pasture,  were  given  by 
Ralph  Surteys  to  St.  Cuthbert,  and  Hugh,  Bishop  of 
Durham,  and  his  successors,  in  pure  and  perpetual 
almoigne,  to  provide  lights  for  the  shrine  of  St.  Cuth- 
bert ;  and  in  1252,  this  grant  was  confirmed.*  Bishop 
Philip  granted  Detencsdale  church  and  Pountays  cha- 
pel to  William  Briton,  clerk,  charged  with  an  annual 
pension  of  three  marks  to  the  prior  and  convent.  At 
an  inquest  held  in  the  church  by  the  archdeacon's  offi- 
cial in  1466,  the  rectory  was  valued  at  £8  4s.,  and  a 
■pension  of  IDs.  fixed  to  the  church  of  Durham. 

*  JoHjr  OF  Daxlisoton,  a  celebrated  ecclesiastic  and  sckolar,  was 
bom  at  Dinsdale,  but  assumed  the  name  of  the  larger  town,  in 
preference  to  that  of  his  native  village.  He  was  bred  a  Dominican, 
tmd  a  great  clerk,  and  was  chosen  by  King  Henry  HI.  for  his  con- 
-£988or.  A  hot  contest  arose  between  the  prior  and  convent  of  Trinity 
Church,  and  the  dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin,  respecting 
the  election  of  an  archbishop  for  the  city  ;  the  former  having  chosjn 
'William  de  la  Comer,  the  king's  chaplain ;  while  the  latter  elected 
i^omund  le  Bran,  the  Pope's  chaplain.    Pope  John  XXI.,  unwilling 


William  Briton  and  Agnes  his  wife  founded  St.* 
Mary's  chantry  in  this  church,  lor  the  repose  of  their 
souls.  In  1879,  Bishop  Hatfield  granted  his  license  to 
Alexander  Surteys  to  augment  the  maintenance  of 
Thomas  de  Morton  and  Richard  de  Newton,  chaplains, 
by  ten  marks  rent  issuing  out  of  his  lands  and  tene- 
ments, for  which  they  and  their  successors  were  to 
celebrate  dirine  service  every  day  in  the  church,  and  to 
contribute  one  silver  mark  towards  the  repairs  of  Poun- 
teys  bridge,  &c.  Christopher  Camarde,  last  chaplain, 
had  a  pension  of  £2  10s.,  which  was  paid  him  in  1553. 

Begi6Tebs. — Book  No.  1  contains  baptisms  and 
burials  from  1556  to  1717,  and  from  1722  to  1812 ;  an4 
marriages  from  1556  to  1717,  and  from  1722  to  1753; 
No.  2  contains  marriages  firom  1754  to  1812. 

Dinsdale,  alias  DittLQsdale,  is  a  rectory ;  a  discharged 
living  in  the  deanery  of  Stockton ;  the  dean  and  chapter 
of  Durham,  patrons.  Yearly  tenths,  £4  lis.  5fd.; 
Episc.  proc,  3s.  8d. ;  Proc.  d.  and  ch.,  6s.  8d.  DecK- 
cation  to  St.  John. 

Bbctoss.— William  Briton,  1196 ;  Nichoks  Briton,  1239 ;  Hugh 
de  Castro  Bamordi,  ob.  1252;  Thomas  Lucas  de  Perrers,  1320; 
Robert  de  Calne  (ezeeutor  to  the  will  of  Sir  Thomas  Snrteys,  Knt., 
1345 ;  temp,  chane.  of  Durham,  1334 — 1845 ;  preb.  of  Norton,  wh«^ 
he  exchanged  for  the  rectory  of  Wyvelingham  juxta  Stone,  Line,  dioc, 
1343),  1332 ;  Adam  de  Harwold,  1345  ;  Peter  Morland,  1351 ;  Thomas 
de  Holland,  1362;  Richard  Talbot,  1366;  Richard  Gardiner,  1408; 
John  de  Burton;  Roger  AValkelein,  1419;  William  Newal,  1420; 
Ralph  Byrde,  1427 ;  WiUiam  Fawkes,  1430 ;  John  Skargyll,  148S ; 
George  Wapplyngton,  1437 ;  Thomas  Driffield,  1442 ;  Adam  Morland 
(rector  of  Redmarshall),  1454  ;  Thomas  Davill,  1455,  p.  res.  Morland ; 
William  BeU ;  John  Surtees,  1498 ;  George  Reyde,  1529,  p.  m. 
Surtees ;  Rowland  Gierke,  1561,  p.  m.  Reyde ;  ThcmiasBlaxton.  1571, 
p.  m.  Gierke ;  Robert  Prentise,  1588 ;  John  Martin,  1598 ;  John  Rand, 
A.M.,  1617;  George  Shawe,  A.M.,  1633;  Maxmaduke  Wetherall 
(rector  of  Middleton  St.  George),  1661 ;  Richard  Scruton  (rector  of 
Middleton),  1690 ;  Richard  Nicholson,  1693 ;  William  Noble,  A.B. 
(reetor  of  Middleton),  1723 ;  William  Addison,  A.B.,  1747,  p.  m. 
Noble ;  William  Addidon,  A.B.,  1772,  p.  res.  his  imcle ;  Percival 
Frye,  A,M.,  Oriel  GoU.,  Ozoai.,  1812,  p.m.  Addison ;  William Smoult 
Temple,  1835. 

The  parsonage-house  stands  near  the  church,  and  is 
occupied  by  the  curate ;  the  present  incumbent  residing 
at  Over  Dinsdale.     There  is  no  glebe  within  the  parish 

to  involve  himself  in  the  debate,  annulled  both  the  elections,  and  ap- 
pointed John  of  Darlington  archbishop  of  Dublin.  To  these  honours 
was  added  the  collection  of  Peter-pence  throughout  Ireland  for  the 
Pope,  which  office  he  continued  to  hold  for  Nicholas  III.  and  Martin 
rv.  His  writings  were  numesous;  and  Matthew  Paris  sajs  he  was 
one  in  whom  *'  the  ^xceUent  Tigour  of  his  mind  was  Splayed  not 
in  literature  only,  but  likewise  in  council."  He  died  in  England  iji 
1284,  and  was  buried  in  Preaching  Priars  in  London. 
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except  the  garden  and  churcli-yard ;  but  a  small  close 
in  Middleton-One-Row,  and  about  69  acres  in  Hur- 
•wrorth  moor,  belong  to  the  living.  The  rector  is  enti- 
tled to  the  tithes  of  the  parish,  with  the  exception  of  a 
modus  of  Is.  8d.  for  land  called  Hungerele,  said  to  have 
been  parcel  of  the  possessions  of  Neasham  Abbey.  In 
1835,  the  gross  income  was  stated  at  £246,  subject  to 
permanent  payments  amounting  to  £22 ;  and  out  of  the 
remaining  £224^  £80  was  paid  to  a  curate. 

CHARITIES. 

WtvilPs  Charity, — ^Mary,  wife  of  Thomas  Wivill,  of 
Spenithome,  and  daughter  of  Christopher  Place,  of 
Dinsdale,  Esq.,  died  June  24,  1668,  and  bequeathed  a 
yearly  rent  of  £6,  issuing  out  of  premises  in  the  manor 
of  Middleham,  and  in  Swinwithwaite  and  Burton,  in 
the  parishes  of  West  Whitton  and  Aisgarth,  Yorkshire, 
payable  on  the  23rd  December  and  the  23rd  June, 
upon  trust,  to  be  distributed  amongst  four  or  six  of  the 
most  indigent  and  necessitous  widowers  belonging  to 
the  parish,  or  children,  male  or  female,  after  they 
should  be  fit  to  be  put  to  school  or  bound  apprentices ; 
no  part  to  be  given  to  the  children  of  any  Popish  recu- 
sants, if  there  should  be  any  Protestants  in  the  parish. 
The  yearly  sum  of  £6  is  paid  to  the  churchwardens  on 
account  of  the  owner  of  Swinwithwaite  Temple  estate ; 
and  £3  thereof  is  given  away  to  poor  persons,  in  sums 
varying  from  4s.  to  20s.  The  remainder  is  paid  to  a 
schoolmistress  by  quarterly  payments,  for  which,  and 
a  gratuity  raised  by  voluntary  contributions,  she  teaches 
all  the  poor  children  of  the  parish  who  apply,  in  a 
school-room  belonging  to  the  parish.  Part  of  the  rent- 
charge  was  sometimes  applied  in  repairing  the  school- 
room ;  but  a  new  one  was  erected  by  subscription,  near 
the  church,  in  1851.  The  number  of  children  attend- 
ing, of  both  sexes,  averages  about  26. 

Watson^s  Charity, — James  Watson,  Esq.,  of  Ay- 
cUffe,  about  ten  years  ago,  bequeathed  a  rent-charge  for 
the  poor  of  the  parish  of  Dinsdale ;  but  from  enquiries 
that  have  been  made  respecting  its  application,  no  par- 
ticulars have  been  obtained. 

THE  SULPHUR  WELL. 

For  centuries,  the  little  parish  of  Dinsdale,  ''far  in  a 
wild,  remote  from  public  view,"  was  comparatively  un- 
known; but  the  accidental  discovery  of  its  mineral 
water  brought  its  name  into  public  celebrity  as  a  fa- 
vourite place  of  fashionable  resort.      In  1789,  some 


workmen  employed  by  William  Henry  Lambton,  Esq., 
in  searching  for  coal  at  Dinsdale,  had  bored  to  l£e 
depth  of  72  feet,  chiefly  through  red  rock  and  whin- 
stone,  when  a  spring  burst  forth  with  a  tremendous 
smoke  and  sulphureous  stench.     The  remarkable  qua- 
lity of  the  water  having  attracted  attention,  a  hole  was 
made  in  the  ground,  in  the  channel  from  the  spring,  for 
the  purpose  of  bathing ;  and  one  of  the  workmen,  who 
for  many  years  had  suffered  from  chronic  rheumatism, 
was  cured  by  drinking  the  water  and  using  the  bath. 
From  this  period  till  1797,  it  was  much  resorted  to  by 
the  neighbouring  villagers,  for  whose  use  a  cold  bath 
was  then  built ;  and  a  warm  bath  was  afterwards  added. 
These,  however,  were  soon  found  to  be  too  small  for 
the  increasing  number  of  visitors ;  and  at  length  a  com- 
modious suite  of  hot  and  cold  baths  was  erected  on 
an  extensive  and    convenient   plan,    aflfording   every 
accommodation  to  invalids.      They  are   situated  in  a 
hollow,  close  to  the  margin  of  the  Tees,  where  the 
river  changes  its  course  from  a  northerly  to  an  easterly 
direction. 

The  spring  is  in  a  rock  behind  the  bath,  from  which 
the  water  issues  at  the  rate  of  twelve  gallons  in  a  mi- 
nute, and  is  conveyed  to  two  cisterns ;  the  one  as  a 
reserve  for  the  cold,  and  the  other  for  keeping  the 
water  continually  warm,  and  fit  for  bathing ;  an  object 
which  is  accomplished,  not  by  steam,  but  by  ordinary 
fire  placed  under  the  cistern.  .  The  general  tempera- 
ture of  the  water,  when  cold,  is  52  degrees.  "  The 
first  object  I  beheld,"  says  Dr.  Granville,  '*  was  a 
plunging  bath,  in  which  the  water  on  its  surface  looked 
yellow  and  creamy.  The  other  bath-rooms  are  commo- 
dious, and,  like  every  other  part  of  the  spa,  useful, 
though  neither  handsome  nor  pretending.  The  water 
comes  up  through  pipes  from  nearly  the  level  of  the 
river,  to  a  large  cistern,  and  is  thence  conveyed  again 
by  pipes  to  the  pump-room.  The  latter  is  a  very  plain 
and  unpretending  apartment,  something  like  a  servants' 
hall ;  having,  however,  an  arrangement  for  the  distri- 
bution of  the  water,  which  is  very  ingenious,  and 
worthy  of  being  placed  in  a  better  lodging.  Three 
marble  slabs,  placed  against  the  walls,  have  each  two 
small  spouts  projecting  from  them,  through  which,  by 
pressing  inwardly  a  button  placed  over  them,  the  water 
instantly  issues  in  a  free  stieam.  Two  or  three  of  the 
spouts  are  of  glass ;  and  from  one  of  these,  at  one  end 
of  the  room,  the  water  is  obtained,  warmed  to  90  de- 
grees. The  attention  paid'  to  the  proper  choice  of 
materials  in  using  sulphuretted  waters,  and  to  the  ad- 
ministering of  the  said  water  at  a  uniform  degree  of 
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warmth^  is  worthy  of  being  imitated  at  other  spas  of 
greater  pretensions." 

Mr.  Thomas  Dixon  Walker,  surgeon,  of  Hurworth, 
found,  by  analysis,  that  one  gallon  of  the  water  contains — 

OF  OJLSBOrS  FLUIDS. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen 20    cubic  inches. 

Carbonic  acid 9*2 

Azote 6*4 


35-6 


OF  SOLID  MATERIALS. 

Muriate  of  lime 9'072  grains. 

soda 17-616       .. 

■  magnesia. 3*160 

Carbonate  of  lime 40 

Sulphate  of  lime 145*744 

Extractive  matter. 4 

Lost  in  the  experiments 4*408 


' 


224-000 


The  analysis  of  Sir  Charles  Scudamore,  M.D., 
F.R.S.,  &c.,  gives  the  solid  ingredients  in  a  gallon  of 
this  water  as  follows : — 


Muriate  of  magnesia. 
soda 


6    grains. 
28-5       . . 


Sulphate  of  soda ^4 

Ume 119 

Carbonate  of  lime 12*5 


230 


Or,  by  Dr.  Murray's  method  of  computation : — 

Muriate  of  magnesia 6    grains. 

lime •  27 

Sulphate  of  soda 98 

lime 86*5 

Carbonate  of  lime 12*5 


230 


"  It  may  with  truth  be  stated,'*  adds  Dr.  Scudamore, 
"  that  the  Dinsdale  water  possesses  very  valuable  pro* 
perties.  Its  proportion  of  sulphate  of  soda  is  sufficient 
to  give  it  a  considerable  aperient  quality ;  and  the  mu- 
riates which  it  contains  contribute  much  to  its  medicinal 
power  as  an  alterative. '  For  whatever  complaints  the 
Harrogate  water  has  acquired  its  just  reputation,  the 
Dinsdale  spring  may  fairly  put  forth  rival  pretensions ; 
and  it  is  but  truth  to  state,  that  its  aperient  qualities  are 
rendered  more  certain  than  those  of  the  Harrogate 
water,'  from  its  possessing  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
the  sulphate  of  soda.  The  muriates  certainly  are  in 
smaller  proportions." 

Dr.  Peacock,  of  Darlington,  who  published  *^  Obser- 
vations on  the  Composition  and  Uses  of  the  Sulphur 
Baths  at  Dinsdale,'*  states  that  a  quart  of  this  water 
contains,  of  solid  contents,  2  grains  of  carbonate,  Jmd 
25  of  sulphate  of  lime ;  and  of  aeriform  fluids,  2  cubic 
inches  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  1*5  of  azotic  gas,  and  8*2 


of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  which  contains  2|  grains 
of  sulphur. 

The  pleasant  village  of  Middleton-One-Row,  in  the 
adjacent  parish  of  Middleton  St.  George,  is  generally 
the  residence  of  invalids  and  others  visiting  the  spa.  A 
pleasant  footpath,  with  seats  at  convenient  distances^ 
leads  irom  this  place  to  the  baths.  One  of  the  nume- 
rous tributary  rills  of  the  Tees  forms  the  boundary  of 
the  two  parishes,  and  is  crossed  by  a  rustic  platform, 
called  Harland  Bridge^  which,  being  overshadowed  by 
the  di'ooping  asli  and  other  trees,  forms  a  picturesque 
entrance  to  the  grounds.  A  footpath  leads  from  the 
baths,  for  a  considerable  distance,  towards  the  salmon 
fishery,  and  affords,  at  intervals,  several  delightful 
glimpses  through  the  trees  at  the  surrounding  scenery, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  which  has  been  designated 
Lambton  Peep.  The  use  of  the  axe  has  been  judi- 
ciously applied  in  improving  the  beauties  of  nature. 

On  March  17  and  18,  1842,  the  ''  Hurworth  Hunt 
and  Dinsdale  Spa  Races"  were  held  at  the  latter  place ; 
when  a  steeple  chase,  and  various  plates,  stakes,  &c., 
were  contested.  The  Hurworth  fox  hounds,  and  the 
Stockton  and  Hurworth  otter  hounds,  are  occasionally 
exercised  in  the  vicinity  of  Dinsdale. 

DINSDALE  PARK. 

Dk.  Mackintosh's  Retreat  for  Mental  Invalids. 
— The  circumstances  which  first  imparted  to  Dinsdale 
its  prominence  in  the  fashionable  world,  have  tended 
further  to  extend  the  utility  of  its  natural  advantages 
in  a  direction  not  originally  contemplated.  Besides 
affording  the  means  of  alleviating  bodily  suffering,  this 
locality  now  includes  a  pleasant  and  elegant  retreat  for 
those  labouring  under  mental  disease. 

An  extensive  hotel,  erected  at  Dinsdale  by  the  late 
Earl  of  Durham,  was  opened  in  1829  by  Mr.  Henry 
Marshall  of  Newcastle,  and  was  afterwards  in  the  occu- 
pancy of  Mr.  Thomas  Forsyth,  also  of  that  town.  It  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  a  lofty  eminence,  ^  and  is  a 
neat  and  substantial  building,  with  a  Tuscan  portico. 
It  contains  above  seventy  apartments ;  amongst  which 
there  are  spacious  public  rooms,  consisting  of  drawing, 
dining,  billiard,  and  dining  rooms.  The  whole  was 
erected  froni  the  designs  of  Mr.  I.  Bonomi,  archi- 
tect./ From  its  windows,  fine  views  may  be  obtained 
down  the  Tees,  and  of  the  rich  pastures  and  well-culti- 
vated grounds  on  its  margin ;  further  to  the  south  is  a 
long  stretching  plain,  interspersed  with  villages,  and 
extending  to  the  Cleveland  and  Hamilton  Hills,  about 
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00  miles  distant ;  and  to  the  west^  over  a  most  extended 
view^  may  be  seen  the  mountains  of  Cross  Fell  in  Cnm- 
bedand,  at  40  miles  distance  in  a  direct  line.  Itis^indeed^ 
says  Granville^  ^^  one  of  the  places  so  happily  situated^ 
and  by  nature  as  well  as  art  so  well  favoured^  that^  as  a 
sommer  residence  for  invalids^  even  without  the  re- 
source of  any  mineral  water  at  hand,  a  medical  man, 
consulted  by  the  wealthy  of  the  neighbouring  counties, 
can  recommend  it  with  confidence  and  pleasure."  As 
proportionate  stabling  and  offices  are  attached  to  it, 
balls  and  other  meetings  were  occasionally  held  in  the 
hotel  during  the  summer  months. 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  magnitude  of  this 
establishment  had  rendered  it.  too  onerous  an  under- 
taking to  be  carried  on  successfully;  and  it  was  conse- 
quently for  some  time  tmoccupied.  It  is  now  devoted 
to  the  care  and  recovery  of  a  limited  number  of  persons 
of  the  higher  and  middle  classes,  whose  state  of  mind 
requires  seclusion  and  medical  treatment.  The  house  and 
grounds  are  singularly  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  of 


a  retreat;  scud  the  wdl-known  salubrity  of  the  sitoation 
renders  it  one  of  the  most  desirable  residences  of  the 
kind  in  the  kingdom.  There  are  thirty  acres  of  land 
attached  to  the  house,  seven  of  which  arc  laid  out  in 
pleasure  grounds;  and  the  whole  is  devoted  to  tke 
recreation  of  the  patients,  and  the  amelioration  of  their 
maladies.  An  addition  is  being  made  to  the  buildings 
for  the  exclusive  accommodation  of  ladies.  Billiards, 
carriage  exercise,  and  a  variety  of  amusements,  are  pro- 
vided for  the  inmates ;  and  suites  of  rooms  are  reseryed 
for  patients  whose  friends  prefer  separation  from  the 
other  residents.  The  establishment  is  conducted  hy 
Dr.  Mackintosh,  formerly  of  Newcastle,  who  has  had  a 
lengthened  experience  in  this  department  of  his  profes- 
sion; and  the  system  of  treatment  which  has  been 
pursued,  and  attended  with  much  success,  is  that  of 
non-restraint,  and  the  application  of  every  approved 
remedial  agent  likely  to  comfort  the  depressed  and 
!  recover  the  disordered  mind.  The  establishment  is 
totally  imconnected  with  the  baths. 


PAET  OF  THE  PAEISH  OF  SOCKBUEN. 


iHAT  part  of  the  parish  of  Sockbum  which  lies  within  the  county  of  Durham  is  bounded  by  Neasham  in  the 
parish  of  Hurworth  on  the  north-west,  by  the  parish  of  Dinsdale  on  the  north-east,  and  by  the  Tees  on  the  west, 
south,  and  east.  It  thus  occupies  a  beautiful  peninsula,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  broad,  formed  by  the 
windings  of  the  river.  The  rest  of  the  parish,  comprising  the  townships  of  Girsby  and  Over  Dinsdale,  is  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Tees,  and  consequently  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 


There  is  no  village  in  the  peninsula  or  township  of 
Sockbum ;  it  is  occupied  as  one  farm,  and  is  about  7 
miles  south-east-by-south  from  Darlington.  The  town- 
ship comprises  653  statute  acres,  and  8  inhabited  houses. 
Its  population  in  1801  was  34;  in  1811,  37;  in  1821, 
48;  in  1831,  50;  in  1841,  42;  and  in  1851,  43,  of 
whom  17  were  males  and  26  females.  The  higher 
grounds  on  the  north  consist  of  good  arable  land,  and 
the  southern  portion  near  the  river  affords  excellent 
pasturage.  The  basis  of  1853  for  the  county-rate  was 
£902  13s.  4d. 

Nearly  isolated  by  its  position,  Sockbum  long  con- 
tinued to  maintain  its  secluded  character.  A  narrow 
carriage  road  was  the  only  approach  to  the  church  and 
manor  from  the  north ;  whilst  the  inhabitants  of  the 
detached  portions,  of  the  parish  had  no  means  of  attend- 
ing divine  service  except  by  fording  or  crossing  the  Tees 
in  boats,  as  there  were  no  bridges  nearer  than  those  of 
Tarm  on  the  east  and  Croft  on  the  west.    They  conse- 


quently found  it  more  convenient  to  attend  the  nearest 
church  in  Yorkshire.  The  bridge  erected  a  few  years 
ago  across  the  Tees  at  Dinsdale,  as  above  noticed,  has 
now  obviated  this  difficulty,  and  affords  not  only  a 
desideratum  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  but  a 
ready  means  of  communication  between  the  adjacent 
parts  of  the  two  counties.  The  Koman  road  from  Sad- 
berge  into  Yorkshire  crossed  the  river  at  this  place  by 
a  ford. 

The  earliest  historical  event  connected  with  the 
parish  of  Sockbum,  as  quoted  in  LambardeV  Dic- 
tionary from  the  Chronicle  of  Lindisfame,  is,  that 
while  the  see  was  in  the  Holy  Isle,  Higbald  was  con- 
secrated bishop  at  Sockbyry,  after  the  deatk  of  Cyne- 
wulfe,  in  780.  It  is  also  related  that  Snaculf,  the  son 
of  Cykell,  befoi«  1015,  gave  Sockbmgh>  Morton,  and 
other  places  to  the  priox  and  monks  of  Puxham. 

One  of  the  most  popular  legends  of  the  eoonty  of 
Durham  is  that  of  the  dragon  of  Sockburu*    It  is  thu& 
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^ven  im  Bowes's  MSS.^  p.  51 : — ^^  In  an  ould  Maaa- 
scaript  ^  I  have  sene  of  y^  descent  of  Connyers^  there 
is  writ  as  foUoweth:  S>^  John  Conyers,  Ent.>  slew 
y^  moiBStroas  and  poysonons  yermine  or  wyveme,  and 
aske  or  werme,  w^  overthrew  and  devonred  many  peo- 
ple in  fight^  for  that  y^  sent  of  y^  poison  was  so  strong 
y t  no  person  might  abyde  it.  But  before  he  made  this 
enterprise,  having  but  one  sonne^  he  went  to  the  church 
of  Sockbume  in  eompleate  armour,  and  offered  up 
yt  his  ondy  sonne  to  y®  Holy  Ghost.  Yt  place  where 
lius  great  sarpent  lay^  was  called  Grajrstane ;  and  as  it 
is  written  in  y®  same  manuscript,  this  John  lieth  buried 
in  Sockbume  church  in  compleat  armotur  before  the 
Conquest." 

The  grey  stone,  under  which  some  authorities  say 
the  horrid  reptile  is  buried,  is  duly  pointed  out'  in  a 
field  near  the  ruins  of  the  church,  as  well  as  a  trough, 
where,  like  the  Laidley  Worm  of  Spindleston  Heugh, 
the  monster  drank  its  milk,  bathed  itself,  and  returned 
to  the  river.  Its  destructive  propensities  are  said  to 
have  been  extended  to  men,  women,  and  children ;  but 
there  is  no  record  that  the  surrounding  vegetation  suf- 
fered by  its  presence,  as  it  did  from  the  worm  just 
mentioned : — 

"  For  seTen  miles  cast,  and  seven  miles  irest. 

And  seven  miles  north  and  south, 
No  blade  of  grass  thereon  would  grow, 

So  vcmomous  was  her  mouth." 

From  its  being  called  an  "  aske,*'  it  seems  to  have 
been  of  the  lizard  species — a  horrid  personification  of 
some  of  the  realities  brought  to  light  by  modem  geo- 
logy ;  and  it  is  so  represented  on  the  Conyers  monu- 
ment. It  may  be  remarked  that  the  Lambton  worm 
{see  Lambton  Castle)  is  also  so  figured ;  and  there  is 
some  tradition  of  Conyers  being  covered  with  razors, 
like  the  hero  of  the  latter  legend. 

The  memory  of  this  fabtdous  exploit  has  been  perpe- 
tuated in  the  ancient  service  by  which  the  manor  of 
Sockbum  was  held,  mentioned  as  early  as  1396.  "  At  the 
first  entrance  of  the  bishop,  the  lord  of  Sockbum,  or  his 
agent,  meets  him  in  the  middle  of  the  river  Tees  at 
Neasham,  where  the  water  is  fordable,  (otherwise  at 
Croft  Bridge,)  when  he  presents  a  falchion  to  the 
bishop,  aaid  repeats  the  following  words: — 'My  lord 
bishop,  X  here  present  you  with  the  falchion,  wherewith 
the  champioa  Conyers  slew  the  worm,  dragon,  or  fiery 
dlying  serpent, which  destroyed  man,  woman,  and  child; 
an  memory  of  which,  the  king  then  reigning  gave  him 
ibe  manor  of  Sockbum,  to  hold  by  this  tenure,  that 


upon  the  first  entrance  of  every  bishop  into  the  county, 
the  &lchian  should  be  presented.'  The  bishop  takes 
the  falchion  in  his  hand,  and  immediately  returns  it 
courteously  to  the  person  that  presents  it,  wishing  the 
lord  of  Sockbum  health,  and  a  long  enjoyment  of  the 
manor." 

This  ceremony  appears  to  have  been  regularly  ob*- 
served  on  the  accession  of  every  prelate  during  the 
existence  of  the  palatinate  power.  On  the  entry  of 
Bishop  Cosin,  Miles  Stapleton  writes  to  William  San- 
crofl  (afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury),  **  As  soon 
as  he  came  in  sight  of  the  banks,  the  trumpetts  sounded, 
and  the  gentry,  with  the  troops  of  horse,  all  in  one 
body,  judged  to  be  about  1,000,  moved  into  the  midst 
of  the  river,  where,  when  my  Lord  came,  the  usual 
ceremony  of  delivering  a  great  drawne  fiiulchion  was 
performed,  after  which  the  trumpetts  sounded  againe, 
and  great  acclamation  followed;  which  ended,  they 
proceeded  in  order  to  Darlington."  Cosin  himself 
writes  to  Sancrofk,  ^'  At  my  first  entrance  through  the 
river  of  Tease,  there  was  scarce  any  water  to  be  scene 
for  the  multitude  of  horse  and  men  yt  filled  it,  when 
ye  sword  yt  killed  ye  dragone  was  delivered  to  me  with 
all  the  formality  of  tnnnpets  and  gunshots  and  acclama** 
tions  yt  might  be  made."  It  appears  that  in  1771 
the  steward  of  Sir  Edward  Blackett  presented  the  fid* 
chion  to  Bishop  Egerton  on  his  first  entrance.  The 
last  observance  of  the  custom  was  in  July,  1886,  when 
the  Bishop  of  Durham  (Van  Mildert)  arrived  at  his 
castle  at  Bishop  Auckland.  On  his  entering  into 
the  county  at  Croft  Bridge,  he  was  met  by  the  officers 
of  the  see,  the  mayor  and  corporation  of  Stockton, 
and  several  of  the  principal  nobility  and  others  of 
the  county;  and  the  ceremony,  as  above  described, 
was  performed. 

The  important  and  redoubtable  falchion,  on  the  pos- 
session of  which  the  title  to  the  estate  of  Sockbum 
seems  for  centuries  to  have  rested,  was  formerly  kept  at 
the  manor-house ;  and  there  is  a  drawing  of  it  in  the 
Visitation  of  Durham  in  1666.  Its  dimensions  are- 
Pommel,  2  inches ;  hilt,  4|  inches ;  cross  of  the  hilt, 
5^  inches;  length  of  the  blade,  2  feet  5^  inches; 
breadth  of  the  blade  next  the  lult.  If  inch.  A  black 
eagle  in  a  field,  or,  on  one  side  of  the  pommel,  is  said 
to  be  the  arms  of  Morcar,  Saxon  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land ;  but  the  three  lions  of  England  guardant,  on  the 
other  side,  were  first  borne  by  King  John,  and  conti- 
nued by  other  monarchs  up  to  Edward  III.;  so  that 
the  date  of  the  fidchion  cannot  be  earlier  than  the  time 
of  John.    Tlie  effigy  alluded  to  as  in  Sockbum  churdt 
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is  that  of  a  gallant  knight  of  the  13th  century  (certainly 
not "  before  the  Conquest").  The  whole  of  the  armour, 
and  the  cap  or  helmet,  arc  of  chain- work ;  the  shield  is 
blank ;  the  right  hand  is  in  the  act  of  drawing  the 
sword,  whilst  the  left  holds  the  scabbard ;  the  legs  are 
crossed ;  the  spurs  are  on  the  heels ;  and  the  feet  rest 
on  a  lion,  in  mortal  conflict  with  a  winged  worm  or 
aske. 

This  legend,  like  others  of  the  same  kind,  has  ex- 
cited the  ingenuity  of  antiquaries  to  discover  its  mean- 
ing. Pennant  thinks  it  refers  to  some  victory  over  the 
Scots;  Hutchinson  imagines  the  dragon  slain  by 
Conyers  was  some  Danish  rover,  who  was  sacking  and 
plundering  the  country ;  and  Surtees  observes,  "  It 
would  be  no  difficult  matter,  perhaps,  with  less  of 
theory  than  is  admitted  into  very  grave  works,  to  con- 
nect the  falchion-legend  of  Sockbum  with  the  real 
exploits  of  the  constable  (Roger  de  Conyers)  at  Bishop- 
ton,  Cumyn  playing  the  part  of  Dragon^^  After  all, 
however,  the  legend  may  refer  to  some  actual  fact  now 
lost  in  the  misty  haze  of  antiqidty,  and  the  heraldic 
insignia  of  which  may  have  been  allegorically  applied 
to  the  Conyers  on  his  conquest  of  the  usurping  bishop. 
(See  Genekal  History,  p.  35,  also  Bishopton.) 

The  first  historical  notice  of  the  Conyers  family  is 
the  appointment  of  Roger  to  be  constable  of  Durham 
Castle,  and  keeper  of  all  the  soldiers'  arms  therein,  by 
William  the  Conqueror.  Rungeton  in  Yorkshire  was 
given  to  a  second  Roger  Conyers,  before  1126,  by  Bishop 
Plambard.  His  son,  who  was  a  baron  of  the  bishopric, 
and  rendered  such  important  services  to  Bishop  William 
at  Bishopton,  had  the  office  of  constable  settled  on  him 
and  his  heirs  male  for  ever,  under  the  great  sesd  of  the 
bishop.  His  possession  of  Sockbum  is  the  first  real 
evidence  of  its  proprietorship  by  the  Conyers  family. 
With  his  eldest  son,  Robert,  he  offsred  up  at  the  altar 
of  St.  Cuthbert  the  church  of  Rungeton ;  and  they  also 
granted  to  Sherburn  Hospital  their  churches  at  Sock- 
burn  and  Bishopton.  Perhaps  the  former  ceremony 
may  have  given  rise  to  the  legendary  statement  of  the 
offering  of  his  only  son  to  the  Holy  Ghost. 
.  Roger,  son  of  Robert  just  mentioned,  alienated  his 
inheritance  to  his  uncle  of  the  same  name,  from  whom 
it  passed  to  Galfrid,  a  still  younger  son  of  the  elder 
Roger.  Sockburn  continued  in  the  possession  of  the 
family  of  Conyers  till  the  reign  of  Charles  I. ;  whilst 
other  branches  of  tlus  honourable  house  identified  them* 
selves  with  various  localities  of  both  Durham  and 
Yorkshire.  In  1635,  William  Conyers,  of  Sockbum, 
Esq.,  died  without  male  issue^  leaving  two  daughters 


his  coheirs.  Anne,  the  younger,  who  survived  her 
sister  Catherine,  became  the  wife  of  Francis  Talbot, 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury ;  and  Sockbum  was  alienated  by 
the  Talbots,  before  1635,  to  Sir  William  Blackett,  of 
Newcastle,  whose  descendant^  Henry  CoUingwood 
Blackett,  Esq.,  J.F.,  is  the  present  proprietor. 

The  manor-house  of  the  Conyers  family  (anciently', 
according  to  Leland,  written  Congrues)  is,  with  its  site, 
thus  graphically  noticed  by  that  faithful  itinerant:— 
^^  Sokburne  where  as  the  eldest  house  is  of  the  Comers, 
with  the  demains  about  it,  of  a  naile  cumpace  of  exced- 
ing  pleasaunt  ground,  is  almost  made  an  isle,  as  Tese 
ryver  windeth  about  it.  A  little  beneth  the  maner- 
place  is  a  grete  were  for  fisch.*'  At  the  time  of  Dug- 
dale*s  Visitation,  1666,  several  armorial  decorations, 
indicative  of  the  connection  of  the  Conyers  with  the 
families  of  Vescy,  Fauconberg  and  Neville,  Scroope 
and  Tiptofte,  Dacre  and  Vaux,  Fitzhugh,  Lumley, 
Beauchamp,  Newburgh,  Berkeley,  Gerard  Lord  Lisle, 
and  Tyas,  as  well  as  the  arms  of  France  and  England 
quarterly,  were  displayed  in  the  manor-house.  The 
building  has  now  wholly  disappeared;  and  the  only 
indications  of  its  past  existence  are  some  dubious  traces 
of  gardens  and  orchards.  A  very  common  place  brick 
house,  happily  described  by  Surtees  as  "  better  and 
worse  than  a  farm-house,**  now  overlooks  the  rich  do- 
main of  Sockbum. 

THE  CHURCH. 

The  neat  little  church  of  Sockbum  consisted  of  a 
chancel,  five  paces  in  width,  and  ten  in  lengtb, 
divided  from  the  nave  by  a  pointed  arch  rising  on 
brackets.  The  nave  was  nine  paces  in  length,  with  a 
kind  of  aisle  or  porch  to  the  south,  formed  by  a  pillar 
supporting  pointed  arches.  On  the  north  side  was  a 
porch,  in  which  were  the  tombs  of  the  Conyers,  and 
several  monumental  brasses  of  the  family,  besides  a  blue 
marble  slab,  sculptured  with  a  cross  flory,  a  sword,  and 
a  shield  with  the  family  arms.  A  stone,  with  a  cmious 
piece  of  knot  work,  was  built  up  in  the  west  ward  of 
the  church,  and  a  rude  cross  in  the  south  wall.  Some 
sculptured  stones,  nearly  defaced,  lay  in  the  south 
porch.  The  chancel  was  lighted  by  three  long  narrow 
windows,  to  the  east^  in  one  of  which  were  displayed  in 
stained  glass  the  arms  of  Scotland;  and  in  the  west 
window  was  a  shield  beai'ing  three  magpies.  The 
wooden  cover  of  the  font  was  sculptured  with  the  arms 
of  the  Conyers  and  others.  Hie  church  contained 
acconunodation  for  100  persons ;   and  its  miniature 
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ckurch-yard  was  surrounded  by  a  low  stone  wall,  in 
one  part  of  which  a  stone,  sculptured  with  a  cross,  was 
inserted. 

It  has  been  seen  that  this  secluded  little  church  was 
difficult  ot  access  to  the  majority  of  its  parishioners ;  but 
even  thus,  in  its  eloquently  silent  loneliness,  it  was,  from 
its  antiquity,  its  associations,  and  the  charms  of  its 
situation,  an  object  of  deep  interest,  and  well  worthy  of 
careful  preservation.  The  erection  of  a  bridge,  how- 
ever, connecting  it  with  the  more  populous  parts  of  the 
parish,  rendered  it  available  for  all  the  purposes  of  a 
parish  church;  and  it  might  have  been  hoped  that 
every  effort  would  be  made  for  the  conservation  of  so 
venerable  a  relic  of  antiquity,  even  on  the  ground  of 
utility  alone.  Instead  of  this,  a  system  of  gradual  de- 
struction has  been  for  some  time  practised,  and  the 
stones  have  been  actually  carried  away  from  its  walls  to 
repair  the  adjacent  roads.  A  public  appeal  having 
been  made,  in  July,  1853,  to  the  late  Rev.  6.  S.  Faber, 
who,  as  master  of  Sherbum  Hospital,  was  patron  of  the 
living  of  Sockburn,  calling  his  attention  to  the  spolia- 
tion and  wanton  destruction  of  this  sacred  building, 
that  gentleman  replied  as  foUows : — 

"  Of  the  parish  of  Sockburn,  part  is  situated  in  the 
county  of  Durham ;  but  the  part  with  the  largest  popu- 
lation is  in  the  county  of  York.  The  old  church,  in 
the  county  of  Durham  being  very  ruinous,  there  was  a 
wish  to  rebuild  it,  adopting  for  its  new  site  the  York- 
shire portion  of  the  parish.  I  was  applied  to,  as 
patron,  to  give  my  consent;  which  I  did,  subject  to 
the  approbation  of  the  Ordinary,  the  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham. His  lordship's  consent  having  been  signified,  a 
new  church  was  built  upon  a  new  site  in  Yorkshire. 
This,  of  course,  led  to  the  taking  down  of  the  old 
<;hurch :  but,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  (for  I  have 
never  been  there  since  the*  consecration  of  the  new 
<;hurch),  the  chantry,  containing  the  monuments  of  the 
Oonyers  family,  was  preserved  as  the  future  burial 
place  of  that  branch  of  thc^Blackett  family  who  now 
possess  the  estate,  and  to  whom  (I  believe),  by  an  ex- 
change of  lands,  the  site  of  the  old  church  and  church- 
yard now  belongs.  If  I  am  here]mistaken,  I  recommend 
an  application  to  Mr.  Blackett,  of  Sockburn,  for  further 
information.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  have  only  to 
add,  that  I  contributed"  £100  to  the  building  of  the 
new  church." 

Granting  the  necessity  of  a  more  commodious  place 
of  worship  for  the  parishioners,  there  is  no  reason  why, 
in  carrying  out  this  object,  the'old  building  should  "  of 
course"  be  destroyed.     "The  little  church,  standing 
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lonely  on  its  level  green,"  as  feelingly  expressed  by 
Surtees,  *^  which  had  survived  the  halls  of  its  ancient 
patrons,"  was  surely  worth  preservation  on  the  score  of 
taste,  if  not  of  piety.  But  it  has  been  removed,  says 
the  Rev.  James  Raine,  "because,  by  no  fault  of  its 
own,  it  stood  in  the  front  of  a  newly-erected  mansion* 
house;  and  the  various  old  monuments  in  brass  or 
stone  in  commemoration  of  its  lords,  which  it  contained 
within  its  walls,  have  disappeared.  Thus  has  been 
desecrated  and  converted  to  common  and  profane  uses 
that  holy  place,  in  which  had  been  offered  up  to  the 
Throne  of  Grace,  from  generation  to  generation,  the 
prayers  and  praises  of  a  pious  people «  in  which  had 
been  administered  for  centuries  the  blessed  sacrament 
of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  in  which  the  children 
of  this  little  district  had  been  suffered  to  come  to  their 
Saviour  by  the  regenerating  laver  of  baptism,  in  which 
had  been  plighted  the  marriage  vow,  and  which  had 
received  into  its  protecting  bosom  the  remains  of  the 
dead,  the  seeds  of  immortality.  What  a  strange  fatality 
attaches  itself  to  the  house  of  Conyers  1  The  name  is 
gone,  and  so  are  its  memorials.  The  effigy  of  ^the 
Knight  that  killed  the  Worm'  reposes,  it  is  said,  as  an 
ornament  in  the  new  mansion-house ;  fragments  of  two 
Saxon,  or  early  Norman,  grave-stones,  rich  with  inter* 
lacements,  decorate  its  doorway.  Portions  of  the 
sacred  fabric,  the  very  fragments  of  a  shell,  have  been 
permitted  to  remain,  probably  to  perform  the  part  of  a 
ruin. 

''  It  may  be  true  that  a  new  church  has  been  built, 
with  this  alleged  plea  in  its  favour,  that  it  stands  in  a 
more  populous  part  of  the  little  parish;  but,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  act  of  demolition  as  far  as  decency  or  a 
right  feeling  are  concerned,  centuries  may  elapse 
before  a  fabric  erected  in  exchange,  at  whatever  cost, 
or  however  ecclesiastical  in  its  character,  can  acquire 
that  affectionate  regard,  or  inspire  that  holy  veneration 
which  are  inseparable,  in  rightly  constituted  minds, 
from  a  sacred  and  time-worn  edifice,  the  date  of  which 
may  be  coeval  with  the  earliest  planting  of  Christianity 
in  its  district,  and  which  has  become  the  more  amiable 
and  venerable  in  proportion  as  its  history  is  involved  in 
darkness,  and  no  record  is  preserved,  no  name,  of  the 
good  igid  pious  man  by  whose  devout  hands  its  first 
stone  was  placed  in  the  ground.  In  the  new  church,  a 
suitable  display  of  taste  and  munificence  might  naturally 
have  been  expected,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case;  but,  unfortunately,  there  is  no  manifestation  of 
either.  It  is  nothing  more  than  a  plain  oblong  build- 
ing, with  round-headed  windows,  and  a  sort  of  dinner- 
6  c 
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beB  niche  on  its  western  gable.  Already  cert^ 
shrinks  are  beginning  to  manifest  themselTes  in  its 
valls^  affording  no  indistinct  intimation  that  it  was  not 
built  for  posterity.** 

Ebgistebs. — Books  No.  1  and  2  contain  baptisms 
and  burials  from  1588  to  1812;  and  marriages  from 
1S88  to  1733,  and  from  1735  to  1753.  No.  3,  mar- 
riages from  1756  to  1812.  The  parish  being  small, 
may  account  for  the  seemingly  defective  interval  in  the 
nxarriage  registers. 

Sockbnm  vicarage  is  a  discharged  living  in  the 
deanery  of  Stockton ;  the  Master  of  SherburU  Hospital, 
proprietor  and  patron.  King's  books,  £3  I8s.  l^d. ; 
tenths,  7s.  9fd. ;  Episc.  proc,  2s.  6d.;  Syn.,  2d. ; 
Archid.  proc.,  ^s.     Dedication  to  All  Saints. 

YiCAKs. — GaUrid  de  Connieres,  circ.  1168;  Boger,  1255;  Kalph 
BawHoii;  Robert  Johnson,  1496-1512;  Robert  Pereton;*  Thomas 
Wright  (yicor  of  Elton),  1570,  p.  m.  Pereson ;  Francis  Trollop,  A.B., 
1672,  p.  m.  Wright;  Nicholas  Hilton  (rector  of  Hurworth),  1672,  p. 
m.  Trollop ;  Lewis  Ambrose,  1604,  p.  res.  Hilton ;  William  Harrison. 
A.M.,  1620,  p.  m.  Ambrose ;  William  Hiitton,  A.6.,  of  Trin.  Coll., 
GwL,  1662;  John  Hepbume,  1666;  Michael  Athelstone  (Ticor  of 
Btfihopton),  1682,  p.  res.  Hepbume ;  Thomas  Nicholson,  A.B.  (of  St. 
John's  CoU.,  Cam.,  Ticarof  Grindon),  1687;  Richard  Ncwh(mse,  A.B. 
(of  Peterhouse,  minor  canon  of  Bnrham),  1699,  p.  res.  Nichdson ; 
John  Perkin,  A.B.  (Line.  Coll.,  Ozon.),  1722 ;  Alexander  Christie^ 
1726;  Robert  Lakeland,  1728 ;  Robert  Dent,  A.B.  (vicar  of  North 
Ottrington),  1729  ;  John  Robson,  A.M.,  Line.  Coll.,  1759 ;  —  Cooper, 
p.  m.  Robson ;  Richard  Johnson,  1816,  p.  res.  Cooper ;  ^VllUam 
Henrjr  Elliott,  A.M.,  1847. 

The  glebe  consists  of  a  parsonage-house,  unfit  for 
residence^  and  about  a  rood  of  garden  land.  Sockbum 
received  £200  from  Queen  Anne^s  Bounty;  and  the 
yearly  value  is  stated  at  £190.  The  Master  of  Shcrburn 
has  the  great  tithes. . 

I       .  »  !■  I      ■      II     I        ■  —       »     I  lilt  I  I     »  III  .11  I 

^  Supposed  to  be  the  person  who,  as  cnrate  of  Brancepeth,  took  an 
aiStm  part  in  the  Rising  of  the  North.  Under  his  direction,  and  that 
of  Cttthbert  Neyille,  fire  altars  were  restored  to  their  places  in  Durham 


There  are  w>  charitable  bene&ctioiis  im  the  parish  of 
Sockbuni. 


GIRSBY. 

The  village  and  township  of  Giisby,  in  the  irapeotake 
of  Allertonshire;  and  Nordi  Biding  of  Yorkshice,  was 
part  of  the  ancient  estate  of  Conyers,  and  vas  alienated 
by  the  Talbots  to  Sir  William  Blackett.  There  was 
anciently  a  chapel  at  Girsby;  and  the  neir  pariah 
church  has  been  erected  there.  The  township  contains 
1^180  acres,  15  inhabited  houses,  and  six  Arms.  The 
principal  proprietors  are,  the  trustees  of  the  late  T 
Layton,  Esq. ;  Surtces  Raine,  Esq.,  of  Snow  Hall; 
William  Hebdon,  Esq.;  Miss  Marisehall;  and  tlie 
trustees  of  the  late  John  Darnton,  Esq.,  Leeds,  who 
also  hold  two-thirds  of  the  corn-tithes.  The  populatitm 
has  adyanced  from  80  in  1801,  to  101  in  1851,  of  whom 
49  were  males  and  52  females. 

OVER  DINSDALE. 

High  or  Over  Dinsdale  township  is  beautifully  situated 
on  the  Yorkshire  side  of  the  Tees,  nearly  opposite  to 
the  parish  of  Dinsdale.  It  was  anciently  the  seat  of  a 
branch  of  the  Conyers  family ;  and  lands  here  were 
also  held  by  the  Girlingtons.  Latterly,  it  was  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Wards  of  Hurworth ;  but  the  Rev.  W.  S. 
Temple,  rector  of  Dinsdale,  is  now  the  principal  pro- 
prietor. Over  Dinsdale  contains  806  acres,  and  14 
inhabited  houses;  and  the  population  has  fluctuated, 
between  1801  and  1851,  from  51  to  74,  of  whom  34  are 

males  and  40  females. 

...  I  — .   I  ■■  ■■.  ■<>  I      ,    ■   .  ,  I.        ■  ^   .  I     ■  ■' 

cathedral,  when  it  was  seized  upon  hy  the  insurgents;  and  at  some  of 
those  altars  Pereson  sung  mass,  compelling  the  prebendaries  asd 
others  to  be  present. 
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PARISH  OF  HATJGHTON-LE-SKEENE. 

The  extensiTe  pansh  of  Haughton-le-Skerne^  with  the  cliapelry  of  Sadborge  annexed,  is  bounded  by  Dinsdale 
on  the  south-east,  by  Hurworth  on  the  south,  by  Darlington  on  the  west,  by  Heighington  on  the  north-west,  by 
AyclijSe,  Stainton,  and  Bishopton  on  the  north,  and  by  Long-Newton  on  the  east.  It  includes  eight  constabuk- 
ries:-^l.  Hanghton;  2.  Gzeat  Bordon;  3.  Little  Bardon;-4«  Morton  ;:5.  Sadberge;  6.  Barmpton,  with  Skix- 
mingham;  7.  Coatham-Mundeville;  including  Greystones  and  Humblcton;  and,  8.  Whessoe  and  Beaunxond 
Hill.     The  extent  of  the  whole  is  10,301  statute  acres. 


HAUGHTON-LESKERNE. 

The  population  of  Morton-Palmes  ap|»ear8  to  have  been 
included  in  the  returns  with  that  of  Haughton  prior  to 
1831.  In  1801,  the  two  united  contained  308  inhabit- 
ants; in  1811,  398;  and  in  1821,  466.  In  consequence 
of  the  progress  of  the  flax  manufacture,  thq  population 
of  Haughton  alone  had  risen  to  710  in  1831 ;  but  a 
spinning-mill  having  been  stopped  before  1841,  it  had 
retrogaded  to  576.  In  1851,  it  had  further  declined  to 
474,  of  whom  212  were  males  and  262  females ;  and 
the  number  of  houses,  which  in  1841  had  been  127 
inhabited  and  29  uninhabited,  had  fallen  to  105  inha- 
bited, 6  uninhabited,  and  1  building.  The  township 
contains  1,898  acres,  and  includes  about  a  dozen  farms. 
The  York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick  railway  has  in  this 
township  an  extent  of  1  mile  and  an  area  of  11  acres, 
and  contributed  to  the  county-rate,  in  1851  and  1852 
respectively,  £12  10s.  and  £18  15?.  The  Stockton 
and  Darlington  railway,  with  an  extent  of  1  M.  0  f. 

♦  Weatheral,  one  of  the  Waterloo  heroes  mentioned  by  Haydon, 
the  painter,  in  his  Autobiography,  is  still  living,  and  is  employed  in 
working  on  the  road  which  passes  through  Haughton-le-Skeme.  A 
recent  writer  says  he  had  eighteen  holes  in  his  jacket,  correspond- 
ing to  the  eighteen  wounds  in  his  chest.  His  head  and  neck  are  cut 
to  pieces,  and  he  has  holes  and  cuts  by  sword,  spear,  and  ball  all 
over  his  body.  His  nose  was  cut  off,  and  held  by  a  *  tag  of  skin ;' 
and  ns  he  lay  on  the  field,  bleeding  and  unable  to  move — ^holding  his 
nose  up  by  his  hand,  he  called  to  one  of  the  42nd  who  was  hurrying 
past — to  get  a  bit  of  rag  to  put  up  his  nose.  The  42nd  found  a  piece 
of  rag,  and  boimd  it  round  his  head — the  unfortunate  feature  ad- 
hered ;  and  as  the  burlcy  figure  of  this  brare  soldier  stands  before 
you,  no  one  would  suppose  for  one  moment  that  his  body  is  patched 
Yip,  healed,  and  stitched  as  it  is  all  over ;  for  his  hearty  laugh,  fire, 
and  enthusiasm  in  describing  the  deeds  of  Waterloo,  are  as  fresh, 
youthful,  and  vigorous  as  when  detailing  to  Wilkie,  Haydon,  and 
Scott,  the  feats  of  June  18th,  1815.  His  first  cut  at  his  enemy  at 
Waterloo  was  across  the  mouth  to  the  jaw-bone  by  "  cut^w."  Any 
one  may  observe  the  hero,  as  a  fine,  athletic,  herculean  man,  even 
after  such  hard  service  in  his  countr3r'B  defence.  Of  course  he  weicra 
hie  Waterloo  medal  on  grand  days,  and  is  appealed  to  by  his  co«mtry 


14  Y.  and  an  ai*ca  of  9  acres,  contributed,  in  the  same 
years,  £10  and  £15 ;  .the  gross  amounts  collected  in 
the  township  .l)eing  respectively  £104  13s.  4d.  and 
£159  8s.  lOfd..  The  county-rate  basis  of  1853  is 
£4,252. 

The  village  of  IJaughton-le-Skerne  stands  on  the 
north  Ixink  of  the  river,  about  1^  mile  east -r.orth -east 
from  Darjington,  and. on  the  road  from  that  place  to 
Stockton.*  It  is  built  on  a  dry  and  gravelly  soil,  with 
a  spacious  thoroughfare;  but,  notwithstanding  these 
natural  advantages,  this  picturesque  village  has  for 
some  time  been  subjected  to  periodical  visitations  of 
disease,  arising  from  want  of  drainage.  At  a  public 
meeting  held  on  the  11th  October,  1853,  the  subject 
came  under  consideration ;  and  a  unanimous  opinion  in 
favour  of  house  drainage  was  expressed,  so  that  it  nay 
be  hoped  the  village  wiU  shortly  be  rendered  as  bealthy 
as  its  situation  and  other  advantages  seem  to  warrant. 

There  arc  several  good  houses  in  Haughton,  occupied 
by  private  familics.f     A  corn-mill  on  the  Skeme  was, 

-         -  ■  11      I      !■!        ■■■  11    I.. 

neighbours  in  all  matters  of  poHtics  or  *<  battles/'  and  they  hoBOtir 
him  by  calling  him  "  Waterloo  Weatheral,"  of  which  he  is  no  doubt 
modestly  proud." 

t  William  Bbwick. — ^This  highly  talented  historical  and  portilttt 
painter  has  chosen  Haughton-le-Skeme  as  his  place  of  residesoe, 
after  the  struggles  of  a  life  spent  in  the  arduous  exercise  of  his  pro- 
fession. He  was  bom  at  Darlington  on  the  20th  of  October,  1796, 
and  was  destined  by  his  father,  who  was  an  upholsterer,  to  foUow  that 
line  of  business ;  but  having  conceived  a  strong  predilection  for  painting, 
he  left  his  home  for  London  before  he  had  attained  the  age  of  20,  in 
order  to  follow  his  farourite  pursuit.  In  the  midst  of  many  difficnl- 
ties,  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Haydon,  who  procured  a  reconciliation 
between  the  father  and  son,  and  records  the  circumstances  of  his  ooii- 
nection  with  the  latter,  not  without  some  traces  of  the  pardonable 
egotism  by  which  Haydon  was  characterised,  as  follows : — 

**  It  was  in  1816,  during  the  Elgin  Marble  conuoversy,  I  strolled  to 
Burlington  House  to  study  the  beauty  of  the  marbles  for  aa  hour 
before  painting,  when  I  found  a  journeyman  drawing  amidit  the 
fragments  with  great  truth.  I  asked  him  if  he  were  an  aztiJit*  He 
replied  he  wished  to  be.  I  told  him  to  bring  me  his  drawxngs.  Meet 
day  at  bretik  fast  ho  did.    I  wias  so  pleased,  I  told  himif  he  wouldplKe 
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some  years  ago>  converted  into  a  shoe-thread  mannfiic- 
tory,  worked  by  both  water  and  steam.  It  is  now 
occupied  by  Mr.  Robert  Brown,  linen  and  wool  sheet- 
ing,  poke,  and  sacking  manufacturer.  There  is  a  post- 
office  in  the  village,  and  three  public  houses,  with 
butchers,  bakers,  shopkeepers,  tradesmen,  and  mecha- 
nics; besides  seven  market  gardeners.  The  National 
school  will  be  noticed  under  the  Charitibs.  In  1826, 
the  Wesleyan  Methodists  built  a  neat  chapel  on  the 
north  side  of  the  street,  to  which  a  school  is  now 
attached.  Red  Haxl,  the  residence  of  Captain  Colling, 
is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Skerne :  it  was 
erected  in  1830,  from  a  design  by  Wyatt,  and  is  a 
somewhat  striking  specimen  of  that  style  of  architecture 
characterised  by  sloping  roofe,  projecting  gables,  &c. 

Boldon  Book  states  that  in  Magna  HalghUm  the 
villains  held  nine  oxgangs,  at  12d.  rent  each,  and 
worked  for  the  lord  at  certain  times.  Gilbert,  the  son 
of  Aldred,  Walter,  son  of  Ligge,  Richard  Dune,  and 
the  wife  of  Aldred,  occur  as  tenants.  Ten  cottagers 
paid  5s.  6d. ;  and  each  gave  to  the  lord  nine  days' 

himself  under  my  tuition  I  would  instruct  him.    He  did  so.    I  educated 
him  for  three  years  without  payment — superintended  his  dissections  at 
Sir  C.  BeU's — gave  up  my  time  to  him ;  and  when  he  was  ready,  sent 
him  and  the  Landseers  to  the  British  Museum,  where  they  made  from 
the  Elgin  Marbles  those  celebrated  drawings,  the  size  of  the  originals, 
which  gave  them  so  ihuch  reputation  that  Qoethe  ordered  a  set  for 
Weimar,  where  they  are  still  shewn  in  his  house,  and  to  which,  just 
before  his  death,  he  alluded  in  a  letter  to  me.    Finding  my  pupils, 
and  Bewick  especially,  doing  such  justice  to  the  Elgin  Marbles,  I  re- 
solyed  to  endeavour  to  get  at  the  Cartoons ;  and  stating  my  object  to 
a  friend,  he  induced  Lords  Stafford  and  Famborough  to  go  to  George 
IV.,  and  ask  leave  to  hare  two  at  a  time  at  the  BritiBh  GaUery,  which 
they  did,  .and  got  it.    I  then  sent  my  whole  school  to  the  Gallery, 
and  there  they  drew  from  the  Cartoons  the  size  of  the  originals,  and  I 
led  the  way.    When  done,  the  rush  to  see  the  copies  was  so  great  that 
the  doors  were  closed  for  fear  of  injury.    I  then  exhibited  the  draw- 
ings in  St.  James's  Street ;  here  the  people  of  fashion  crowded  for 
days.    The  next  year  I  foUowed  up  the  hit  with  Jerusalem ;  but  the 
picture  not  being  bought,  though  the  receipts  were  yast,  I  began  to 
get  embarrassed.     During  Jerusalem,  Lord  de  Tabley  gave  me  a 
commission.    I  begged  "h^Tn  to  transfer  it  to  Bewick,  as  he  was  a 
young  man  of  great  promise.    He  did  so ;  and  he  was  paid  sixty 
guineas  for  his  first  picture.    His  second  Sir  William  Chaytor  bought.' ' 
\  Whilst  Haydon  and  his  pupil  were  in  the  midst  of  pecuniary  diffi- 
culties, the  former  was  engaged  on  his  picture  of  the  B4iising  of  La- 
zarus.   He  says,  **  My  pupil  Bewick  sat  for  it  (the  head  of  Lazarus), 
and,  as  he  had  not  sold  his  exquisite  picture  of  J^cob,  looked  quite 
thin  and  anxious  enough  for  such  a  head.    *  I  hope  you  get  your  food 
regularly,'  said  I.    He  did  not  answer ;  by  degrees  his  cheeks  red- 
dened, and  his  eyes  filled,  but  he  subdued  his  feelings.    This  is  an 
illustration  of  the  state  of  historical  painting  in  England.    A  master 
and  his  pupil—the  one  without  a  pound,  the  other  without  bread !" 

At  Haydon's  house,  Bewick  met  with  Wilkie,  Hazlitt,  Keats, 
Wordsworth,  Miss  Mitford,  and  many  other  distinguished  characters; 
and  his  great  picture  of  Jacob  meeting  Rachel,  alluded  to  above,  was 
much  admired.    He  was  at  one  time  engaged  to  paint  an  altar-piece 


work  in  a  year^  and  worked  at  the  autumn  tillage  and 
in  hay  harvest.  Walter  de  Halcton  was  fanner  of  tbe 
demesne.  Two  tofts  were  in  the  bishop's  hands* 
There  were  five  tenants  in  Parva  Halghton;  and 
Adam  de  Selby  held  the  demesne  in  farm.  The  pas- 
ture, with  the  sheep,  was  reserved  by  the  bishop,  but 
Adam  had  liberty  to  keep  100  sheep  there  as  long  as  he 
was  farmer.  Bnrdon  mill  paid  12s.  for  the  mill-pond, 
which  was  on  Haughton  land.  Some  time  after  the 
date  of  Boldon  Book,  Little  Haughton  was  granted  by 
Bishop  Pudsey  to  **  William,  son  of  William,  9on  of  the 
King  Stephen.** 

Hatfields'  Survey  mentions  as  free  tenants,  Kobert 
Plomer,  John  Ingilby  (of  the  Ingilbys  of  Hurworth), 
William  Walworth,  Chivaler,*  John  of  Morton,  and 
Richard  le  Scrop,  Chivaler.  There  were  seven  bond- 
tenants,  who  rendered  various  services  and  money  pay- 
ments. Hugh  de  Westwyke,  chaplain,  held  7S  a.  3  n. 
of  the  demesne,  and  paid  dls. ;  Calf-greene,  half  an 
acre,  12d. ;  and  half  the  manor  of  Haughton,  called 
JRetomond,  for  £6  13s.  8d.     The  other  half  was  in  the 

for  Darlington  church ;  hut  the  design  was  frustrated  hy  the  scruples 
of  the  resident  curate,  who  thought  such  a  decoration  sayonrod  of 
idoUtry.  Bewick  suhsequently  visited  Scotland,  where  he  gained 
the  friendship  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Hogg,  and  others,  and  continiied 
to  add  to  his  professional  reputation,  by  painting  portraits  of  the 
literary  men  of  the  day.  Having  returned  to  Darlington,  he  was 
offered  a  hundred  guineas  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  for  a  copy  of  the 
head  of  Angelo's  Delphic  Sybil  in  the  Sistine  chapel.  This  he 
effected,  and  also  a  copy  of  Jeremiah  lamenting  the  Destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  in  the  same  chapel ;  and  these  works  are  described  by 
Haydon  as  "very  finely  drawn  and  copied."  An  agreement  to  pro- 
duce copies  of  the  whole  series  was  frustrated  by  the  death  of  Law- 
rence; after  which  Bewick  returned  to  England,  and  eventually 
retired  to  Haughton-le-Skerne. 

• 

*  It  has  been  argued,  with  a  considerable  appearance  of  probability, 
that  Sir  William  Walworth,  lord  mayor  of  London,  who  checked  the 
impetus  of  Wat  Tyler's  rebellion,  "  was,  if  not  positively  a  native  of 
the  county  of  Durham,  at  least  the  scion  of  a  family  springing  from 
and  long  settled  in  its  southern  division,  and  who  derived  their  pa- 
tronymic from  the  manor  of  the  Hansards."  This  opinion  is  founded 
on  the  similarity  of  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  lord  mayor,  which 
are  given  as  "  Gules,  a  bend  raguly  argent,  between  two  garbs  or," 
and  those  of  the  KUlinghalla  in  Durham  cathedral,  who  had  acquired 
the  lands  of  the  Walleworths  in  Hendon  and  Nesse  (the  latter  district 
comprising  part  of  the  Hill-house  estate  of  R.  H.  Allan,  Esq,),  and 
adopted  their  arms.  Thomas  Walleworth,  a  relation  of  the  Haughton 
family,  and  a  canon  residentiary  at  York,  who  died  in  1409,  left  to 
Agnes  his  sister,  as  a  very  precious  relic,  "  one  gUt  piece  which  for- 
merly belonged  to  Sir  William  Walleworthe,  Knight,  his  deceased 
brother."  It  is  further  advanced,  in  confirmation,  "  that  Sir  William. 
was  chosen  executor  of  the  will  of  Bishop  Hatfield  in  1381,  the  year 
of  his  courageous  feat ;  and  it  may  be  remarked  that  his  craft 
was  that  of  a  monger  of  stock-fish,  which  were  imported  in  large 
quantities  from  Iceland  to  Newcastle  and  other  northern  ports,  from 
I  whence  he  probably  transferred  them  to  his  warehouses  in  London." 
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hands  of  the  bishop.  The  manor  contained  eight 
camcates^  of  UiO  acres  each,  worth  a  groat  an  acre. 
Cicely  Dyceonwyf,*  and  eight  other  cottagers,  paid 
money  rents  in  lieu  of  works.  Agnes  de  Quessow  held 
a  plot  of  meadow,  2d.  The  common  forge  was  let  to 
the  smith  for  8s. 

The  Inglebys,  Wakerfields,   and  Graystones,   con- 
tinued for  some  time  to  hold  property  in  Haughton; 
and  a  small  portion  passed  from  the  Earls  of  Warwick 
to  the  Earls  of  Westmoreland.     Four  persons  joined 
the    Northern    Rebellion    from    Haughton,    one    of 
whom   was   afterwards    executed.      Little    Haughton 
continued  in  the  family  of  Le  Scrop  from  the  time  of 
Hatfield's  Surrey  till  tlie  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
when  it  passed  by  marriage  to   Thomas  Fudsay,  of 
Barford,  Esq.     It  afterwards  became  by  purchase  the 
property  of  John  Barnes,  Clerk,  (rector  of  Haughton, 
and  brother  of  Bishop  Barnes,)  whose  daughters  and 
coheirs  intermarried  with  William  Flace,  Gent.,  and  Wil- 
liam Lambton,  of  Stainton,  Esq.     On  the  death  of  their 
son,  William  Lambton,  without  issue,  the  estate  passed 
to  his  sisters,  Anne,  married  to  Nicholas  Chaytor,  Esq., 
and  Margaret,  the  wife  of  John  Killinghall,  Esq.     On 
April  9,  1666,  a  decree  was  obtained  in  the  bishop's 
court,  for  a  division  and  inclosure  in  Haughton.    There 
was  assigned  to  the  bishop,  in  lieu  of  his  waste  in  the 
township,  a  parcel  of  ground  called  Dickins's  Forrock, 
containing  1  a.  1  r.  17  p.     East  and  West  Holmes, 
HoundwelFs,   Wetings,  and  Burden  Briggs,  with  28 
acres  in  lieu  of  36  cattle-gates,  were  given  to  the  rector. 
Bed  House  was  assigned  to  the  Chaytor  family,  and  the 
Killinghalls  received  Forth  Moor.     The  Ceilings  after- 
wards acquired  both  these  portions,  but  sold  the  latter, 
in  1824,   to  William  Hodgson,  of  Bishop  Auckland. 
The  principal  proprietors  in  Haughton  at  present  are. 
Captain  Colling ;  Francis  James  Crow,  Esq. ;  the  Rev. 
Bich.  Waldy,  of  Dorsetshire ;  and  John  Richmond,  Esq. 

THE  CHURCH. 

The  church  consists  of  a  nave,  a  chancel,  and  a  western 
tower.  In  the  southern  entrance  porch  there  is  a  cir- 
cular arch,  springing  from  Norman  capitals,  but  now 
partly  closed  up.  A  circular  arch  connects  the  nave 
with  the  chancel,  which,  with  the  altar-table,  are 
panelled  with  oak  in  the  Gothic  style.  The  pulpit  and 
reading-desk,  which  are  placed  on  each  side  of  the 
entrance  to  the  chancel,  and  the  pews  in  the  nave  are 

•  Richard  the  cottager  haying  no  surname  to  bequeath  to  hig  widow, 
she  is  simply  distinguished  as  Cicely,  Dickon's  wife,  as  his  son  would 
hayc  been  caUed  Dickon's  son,  or  Dickenson. 


also  of  oak,  ornamented  with  fleurs-deJis.  The  east 
window  is  a  modem  sash  under  a  circular  arch ;  the 
south  window  of  the  chancel  consists  of  five  lights 
under  a  pointed  arch ;  and  the  rest  of  the  windows  are 
irregular.  Above  one  of  those  on  the  south  side  of  the 
nave,  a  circular  arch  is  built  up  in  the  wall,  ornamented 
with  sculptured  heads ;  and  the  church  exhibits  several 
other  traces  of  considerable  antiquity.  A  vestry  of 
brick  stands  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel.  Tbere  is 
a  gallery  at  the  west  end  of  the  church ;  and  an  organ^ 
purchased  by  voluntary  subscription,  was  opened  in 
March,  1841.  The  pews  were  varnished  and  the 
church  whitewashed  about  four  years  ago.  It  will 
accommodate  340  persons,  and  a  public  meeting  was 
held  in  the  school-room  on  the  11th  of  October,  1853^ 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  advisability  of  add* 
ing  two  aisles  to  the  building.  Plans  and  estimates 
were  exhibited ;  but  the  sums  proposed  to  be  expended 
on  this  project  (£600  to  £700)  appeared  so  enormous  to 
those  present,  that  the  idea  was  not  entertained; 
though  it  was  stated  in  the  room  that  £400  would  be 
amply  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  required. 

There  was  anciently  a  guild  in  this  church,  dedicated 
to  St.  Mary. 

Kegisters. — Books  No.  1  to  5  contain  baptisms  from 
1569  to  1612,  from  1633  to  1634,  and  from  1639  to 
1812 ;  Nos.  6  to  8,  burials  from  1569  to  1592,  and  from 
1633  to  1812;  Nos.  9  to  11,  marriages  from  1669  to 
1613,  and  from  1657  to  1753  (defective  from  1699  to 
1753);  Nos.  12  and  13,  marriages  from  1754  to  1812. 

Haughton  is  a  rectory,  in  the  deanery  of  Darlington ; 
the  bishop  of  Durham,  patron.  King's  Books,  £53  6s. 
8d. ;  Tenths,  £5  6s.  8d. ;  Episc.  proc,  £1;  Syn.,  lis.; 
Archid.  proc,  4s.     Dedication  to  St.  Andrew. 

Rectobs. — Walter  p'sona  de  Halcton ;  Ruffinus  VercellensiB,  1234 ; 
Stephen  Malolacu  (Mauley)  occ.  1311  (Archdeacon  of  Cleveland  1289, 
Tic.  general  of  Bishop  Beck  1308  and  1309,  prebend  of  Bugthorpe  in 
York  cath.  NoTember  23,  1298,  ob.  1317);  John  Giffard;  Ralph  de 
Kelleby,  als  de  Askeby,  1363  p.  m.  Gifiard;  Henery  de  Ingleby,  1364, 
p.  res  Kelleby ;  John  atte  Lee,  1375,  p.  m.  Ingleby;  George  RatdiiF, 
1381,  p.  m.  Lee;  William Hnlle,  1390,  p.  m.  Ratcliff;  William  de  Wal- 
worthe  occ.  1391 ;  John  de  Newton,  1408,  p.  m.  Walworthe ;  Thomas 
Leyes  (vicar-general  to  Cardinal  Langley),  1410,  p.  res.  Newton  ; 
Georgo  Ratdiff,  1415,  p.  res.  Leyes ;  D'n's  Edward  Claiton  occ, 
January  16,  1450,  (surveyor  of  all  the  bishop's  lands,  castles,  manoiB, 
mines,  mills,  &c.,  within  and  without  the  bishopric,  at  the  yearly  salary 
of  20  marks,  during  pleasure,  pat.  dated  June  16,  1450) ;  Hugh  SneU, 
LL.D.,  1470,  p.  m.  Claiton;  John,  als.  Everden;  Richard  Penny- 
master  occ.  1492 ;  Robert  Chambers,  cap.,  occ.  1492  (bishop's  servant 
and  chaplain,  treasurer  of  his  household,  appointed  during  pleasure, 
surveyor  of  all  the  bishop's  demesnes,  &c.,  by  pat.  dated  February  20^ 
1491) ;  Thomas  Barret,  LL.D.,  1519,  p.  m.  Chambers  (he  resigned 
for  an  annual  pension  of  8  marks,  to  be  paid  him  during  his  Ufe)  ; 
John  Tunstall,  cap.,  Deconber  12, 1534,  p.  res.  Barret ;  RalphDickon ; 
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Jobn  Qtmes,  <j1.,  ixiky  7, 1578,  -p.  m.  lilt  iao. ;  Betart  jSvCton,  S.Tf  ., 
IWO,  p.  m.  Bameft;  JSioiiiy  Bwbadb^  A^M.  (roocoisiTely  xflctor  of 
WashingtOA,  Winston,  and  Whickham,  piseb.  x>f  the  12th  stall),  1625, 
p.  m.  Hutton ;  Lawrence  ISinton,  A.B.,  December  19,  1629,  p.  m. 
-  Ewbaake ;  Eleazer  l>nncaii,  8.T.P.  (preib.  of  the  6th  stall,  preb.  of 
'  SaareBboiOTigh,  obapUua  to  Charles  L,  and  diad  in  exile  abowt  16l»0}, 
Ajinl,  1633,  p.  m.  Hinton ;  Bichard  IBattecsby,  an  intruder ;  John 
March,  A,M.,  pros,  by  Charles  II.  by  lapse,  September  2-5,  1661 ; 
Richard  Belasyse,  A.M.  (second  son  of  "William  Belasyse,  of  Morton 
House,  Esq.),  September  24,  1680,  p.  m,  Mareh;  Joseph  Butler, 
2.CX.,  1721,  p.  m.  Belasyse,  res.  for  Stanhope,  afterwards  bishop  of 
Durham ;  Henry  Thorpe,  A.M.,  1725,  p.  res.  Butler ;  Charles  Morgan, 
A.M.  Ch.  Ch,.  1764,  p.  m.  Thorpe;  Edward  Rudd,  A.M»,  August  14, 
1764,  p.  m.  Morgan ;  William  Vaughan,  A.M.,  1782,  p.  m.  Rudd ; 
Hon.  Ridiard  Byron,  A.M.  (younger  son  of  William,  4th  Lord  By- 
ron, rector  of  Winston  and  Rybon,  which  he  resigned  for  Hanghton), 
1795,  p.  m.  Vaughaii ;  Charles  Plumptre,  B.D.  Queen's  Coll.,  Camb. 
(rector  of  Long-Xewton),  1811,  p.  m.  B}T:on  ;  Thomas  Le  Mesurier, 
A.M.  New  Coll.,  Oxon.,  1812,  p.  m.  Plumptre ;  B.  Bandinell,  D.D. 
(librarian  of  the  Bodleian,  Oxon.),  1822,  p.  m.  Le  Mesurier. 

The  parsonage  Ib  a  spacious,  conrement  house,  with  a 
good  garden  and  shrubbeiy  of  forest  trees.  The  glebe 
consists  of  249  a.  2  r.  1  p.,  of  which  the  greater  part 
lies  in  the  township  of  Haughton,  and  the  rest  in  Sad. 
•berge  and  Coatham-Mundeville.  The  rector  is  gene- 
rally entitled  to  tithes  *  excepting  that  the  townships  of 
Barmpton, Sadberge,  Coatham, and  Morton, pay  moduses 
respectively  for  hay  of  4s.  6d.,  18s.  8d.,  £1,  and  5s. ; 
and  Whcssoe  pays  a  modus  of  £1}  High  and  Low 
Beaumond  Hill  £3  4s.,  and  Greystones  and  Humbleton 
£1  13s.  4d.,  for  corn  and  hay.  All  these  pay  small 
tithes  in  kind.  There  are  also  portions  of  tithes  re- 
ceived from  the  townsliips  of  Darlington  and  Cockerton. 
There  is  a  prescriptive  payment  of  8s.  out  of  the  rectory 
of  Haughton  to  the  rector  of  Long-Ncwton,  and  ano- 
ther of  £1  18s.  at  Pentecost  to  the  rector  of  Eggles- 
cliffc.  The  rector  has  a  copyhold  manor  extending 
over  a  part  of  the  township  of  Haughton.     The  gross 


*  In  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  in  July,  1762,  a  tithe  cause  was  dc- 
t^mlncd,  Ilenry  Thorpe,  Clerk,  (rector  of  Haughton-le-Skerne,) 
against  Philip  Bcndlowcs,  £sq.  The  bill  demanded  an  account  of 
o^stment  tithes  for  the  saddle  and  coach  horses  of  the  latter,  who 
iasgLstcd,  by  his  answer,  that  he  used  his  saddle  and  coach  horses  for 
pleasure  only,  and  that  they  were  not  liable  to  pay  tithe  of  agistment. 
Mr.  Baron  Smith  observed,  **  That  i»  the  Tcry  reason  why  they  are  ;" 
the  Lord  Chief  Earon  said,  "This  notion  in  Durham  is  universal, 
that  they  arc  not  liable  to  pay  tithe  of  ajjjlstmcnt :  let  them  under- 
stand ill  the  county  of  Durham,  that  tithe  of  agistment  is  due  of 
common  right ;  they  should  know  it.  The  Master  will  distinguish 
as  to  coach  horses.  A  saddle  horse  used  about  a  farm  is  exempt,  but 
not  gentlemen's  horses ;  suppose  he  keeps  twenty,  he  ought  to  pay. 
We  decree  for  barren  and  unprofitable  cattle ;  we  give  the  Master 
our  c^tfiion  that  coach  or  gentlemen's  horses  are  liable  to  pay."  Mr. 
Bendlowes  circulated  a  printed  abstract  of  the  case,  contending  that 
coach  and  saddle  horses,  or  horses  kept  for  pleasure,  are  exempt  from 
agistment  tithes.  He  adds,  **  If  a  few  men  haye  it  in  their  power  to 
call  what  cattle  they  so  fancy  barren  and  unprofitable,  and,  luider 


annual  revenn^  of  tiie  liTing  is  stated  at  £1^S,  wilb 
permanent  payments  amoonting  to  £253.  Oat  of  tiie 
remaining  £1,279,  £307  is  paid  to  i^o  curates. 

CHARITIES. 

School, — A  subscription  was  commenced,  about  the 
year  1768,  for  the  institution  of  a  day-school  at  Haugh- 
ton; and,  with  the  help  of  £50  from  Lord  Crewe's 
trustees,  £145  Ids.  was  raised.  This  sum  remained  in 
the  rector's  hands,  at  interest,  till  1808,  when  it  wk 
expended,  with  Mrs.  Alexander's  cliarity,  mexiti&Bed 
below,  in  building  poor-houses  for  the  parish,  on  the 
rector's  waste  and  part  of  the  glebe.  The  sum  o£  £4 
10s.  is  paid  half-yearly  to  the  rector  by  tlie  church- 
wardens and  ovei'scers  for  these  cottages,  together  with 
Is.  per  annum  as  a  ground-rent;  and  a  memorandum 
states,  that  £140  of  the  above  money  belongs  to  the 
school,  and  £40  to  the  poor.  In  the  Jubilee  year 
(October  29,  1809),  a  Sunday  school  was  established 
by  subscription;  and  in  1815,  a  commodious  school- 
house  was  built  on  tho  glebe,  by  leave  of  the  bishop, 
including  separate  rooms  for  the  boys  and  girls,  and  a 
dwelling  for  the  master.  The  cost  of  this  erection, 
including  fixtures,  was  £368  17s.,  towards  which  the 
bishop  subscribed  £50 ;  the  Diocesan  Society  for  Paro- 
chial Schools,  £50 ;  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Durham, 
£30;  Lord  Crewe's  trustees,  £30;  the  Rev.  T.  Le 
Mesurier,  £30 ;  Mrs.  Judith  Dobree  (an  aunt  of  the 
rector),  £30;  the  Rev.  Robert  Croft,  £20;  Robert 
Surtees,  of  Mainsforth,  Esq.,  £10;  Mr.  Waldy,  £10; 
and  Mr.  Robert  Colling,  £10.  Some  additions  were 
afterwards  made  to  the  master's  house,  the  expense  of 


such  arbitrary  imposition,  render  such  cattle  liable  to  tithe,  though 
the  cujstom  of  the  county  or  parish  where  auch  tithe  arises  hath  ex- 
empted  them,  how  can  any  man  be  said  to  enjoy  the  free  customs  of 
the  realm  r  and  of  which,  according  to  Magna  Charta,  he  is  not  to  be 
deprived,  without  the  judgment  of  his  peers.  Or  what  is  it  that  a 
man  either  enjoys  for  pleasure  or  family  use,  whicli,  under  the  name 
of  barren  and  unprofitable  to  the  priest,  may  not  be  rendered  tithe- 
able  ?  And  we  may  expect  the  next  opinion  wiU  comprehend  our 
ivives  and  daughters. — A  woman  employed  about  a  farm  is  exempt, 
but  not  gentlewomen : — Suppose  a  man  agist  twenty  (as  many  a  gen- 
tleman is  obliged  to  do),  he  ought  to  pay: — ^They  a:e  agisted  for 
pleasure,  and  that  is  the  very  reason  why  they  ought  to  pay :— ^The 
Maater  will  distinguish  as  to  those  agisted  for  hire. — Such  the  pri»t 
must  have  in  kind ;  and  to  others,  they  are  to  be  proportioxied  (as  I 
suppose)  according  to  the  respectiye  nights  they  have  agisted.*' 
The  writer  concludes  his  indignant  appeal  by  calling  upon  the  mem- 
bers for  the  county,  and  other  country  gentlemen,  to  MMiyt  HiTn  in 
procuring  an  enactment  to  settle  the  disputed  question,  and  pceTcnt 
similar  decisions  in  future. 
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Ti^ich,  d64S,  was  pcod  br  the  master ;  but  £S7  was  re- 
paid to  hiift  firom  money  givefs  for  that  purpose  by  Mrs. 
Dobree  and  other  contribators.  A  small  garden  and 
other  eonTsniences  hov^  sinoe  beeur  added.  The 
schoolmaster  and  mistress  receive  £7  per  annum,  as  the 
interest  of  the  above  £140;  besides  an  augmentation 
£rom  the  subscribers  to  the  Sunday  school.  All  the 
children  of  the  parish  who  apply  are  admitted  to  the 
day-school  at  a  reduced  quarteri^e,  varying  from  2s. 
to  Sb,  From  50  to  70  children  attend  on  an  average, 
who  are  taught  reading,  writing,  and  accotmts,  on  &e 
Xational  system ;  but  the  school  is  not  under  govern- 
ment inspection.  They  find  their  own  paper:  the 
master  provides  slates  and  pencils,  and  the  rector  fur- 
nishes many  of  them  with  books.  The  Sunday-school 
is  attended  by  about  130  children. 

Barker^a  CharUyy — See  page  467.  The  money  is 
distributed  at  Easter,  as  noticed  below. 

MalPs  Charity. — Elizabeth  Hall  charged  a  field 
called  the  Intack  with  the  yearly  payment  of  Ms.  for 
the  poor.  Of  this  sum,  S6s.  is  laid  out  in  bread,  by  6d. 
in  each  week^  and  distributed  at  the  church  every 
Sunday  in  liie  afternoon ;  and  the  remaining  24s.  is  dis- 
tributed in  money  at  Easter. 

Donor  unknown. — ^A  close  in  Sadberge,  containing 
between  S  and  3  acres,  known  by  die  name  of  the 
Charity  Field,  is  charged  with  98.  per  annum  for  the 
poor  of  the  parish.  This  sum,  with  the  two  preceding 
rent-charges,  amounting  to  £2  13s.,  are  divided  at 
Easter  among  the  several  townships  of  the  parish 
(except  Sadbers^e)  in  the  following  manner : — Haugh* 
ton,  lis.;  Whessoe  and  Beaumond  Hill,  9b.  2d*; 
Morton,  4s.  8d. ;  Barmpton,  lOb,  fid. ;  Burdon,  7s.  lid. ; 
Coatham-Mundeville,  98.  lOd.  These  sums  are  distri- 
bttted  to  poor  persons  at  Is.  or  2is.  each. 

Donor  unknown. — Certain  lands  called  Richardson's 
Closes,  in  Sadberge,  are  charged  with  £1  7s.  annually 
for  the  poor  of  the  parish.  This  payment  was  discon- 
tinued in  1790  by  Richard  Stede,  then  proprietor  of 
&e  ground ;  and  a  bill  was  filed  in  the  bishop's  comrt  of 
Chancery  in  1795,  at  the  relation  of  Alias  Yaughsn 
(niece  to  the  rector),  to  compel  payment.  Steel  died 
pending  the  procecdsngs ;  and  his  son  and  heir,^  a  brewer 
at  fiidchdale,  beii^  out  of  &e  juriBdiction  of  the  court, 
dhe  ease  was  abandoned. 

Jd^xander^k  Charity. — ^Mrs.  Alexander,  by  will 
dated  February  10,  1789,  bequeathed  £40  to  the  reetor 
jmd  cliureltwttrdeBs,'the  intereet  to  be  distr^uted  to  die 
poor  of  the  villages  of  Haughton  annuaHy  on  Chastaa»- 
This  smn  having  been  appHed,  av  above  stated^ 


in  building  cottages  for  the  pooar,  40b.  a  year  is  paid  out 
of  the  rates  to  the  churchwardens,  who  distribuie  it  at 
Christmas,  in  sums  of  Is.  and  Ss.^  to  the  poor  of  the 
township. 

The  charities  belonging  to  the  chapelry  of  Sadberge 
will  be  noticed  in  the  account  of  that  place. 

BURDON. 

This  township,  formed  by  the  constableries  of  Great 
and  Little  Burdon,  comprises  588  acres.  The  number 
of  inhabited  houses  has  decreased  from  24  in  1841  to  17 
in  1851 ;  and  the  population  has  fluctuated,  during  the 
decennial  periods  from  1801  to  1851,  at  the  respective 
numbers  of  78,  66,  76,  102,  117,  and  96.  Of  the  latter, 
53  were  males,  and  43  females.  The  lineal  extent  of  the 
York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick  railway  in  this  town- 
ship, is  1  F.  33  Y.,  and  its  area  1  A.  1  r.  6  p.  In  1851 
and  the  following  year,  it  contributed  to  the  county-rate 
respectively  £3  Os.  6d.  and  £3  1  Is.  6d. ;  the  gross 
amounts  collected  being  £52  9s.  7d.  and  £61  18s.  5d. 
The  basis  of  1853  for  the  county-rate  is  £1,031  14s. 

Great  Burdon  is  situated  on  the  road  2  miles  east-' 
north-east  from  Darlington.  It  is  a  small  neat  village, 
with  a  bridge  of  one  arch  over  the  Skeme,  and  contains 
a  corn-mill  and  a  public  house.  It  was  one  of  the  vfl- 
lages  restored  to  the  church  of  Durham  by  Henry  I., 
and  was  also  included  in  Bishop  Flambard's  charter  of 
restitution.  Olivia  de  Walworth  and  Goceline  Surtees 
held  land  here  in  the  time  of  Bishop  Hatfield.  The 
Inglebys  and  Nevilles  were  afterwards  proprietors;  and 
various  families  have  since  held  property  in  the  town- 
ship, which  is  now  vested  chiefly  in  John  Featham,  Esq., 
who  purchased  from  Richard  Cundill,  Esq. ;  and  the 
Rev.  Richai'd  Waldy ;  William  Wardle  Robson,  Esq.  ; 
and  Mrs.  Waldy,  widow  of  the  late  Edward  Waldy, 
Esq. 

Little  Burdok,  to  the  east  of  Great  Burdon, 
belonged  before  13S6  to  the  nuns  of  Neasham ;  and  at 
the  dissolution,  its  rents  were  valued  at  105s.  4d»  Xt 
was  granted,  with  the  rest  of  the  abbey  lands,  to  Tames 
Lawson;  and  after  having  passed  in  1600  to  Hemy 
Stapleton  and  Mary  hb  wife,  and  in  16S2  to  Sir  Hemj 
Constable,  Viscount  of  Dtmbar,  it  became  die  property 
of  Richard  Nelthorpe,  of  Norfolk,  Esq.,  who  was 
attainted  for  high  treason.  Bishop  Crewe  took  the 
opportani^  of  sdaiiig  it  a»  a  jfarfeitmre,  and  granted  it 
on  trwt  tD  Us  ateviard,.  Edwwd  ArdiRij.  Esq. ;  but  M 
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the  reversal  of  the  attainder  under  William  III.,  Crewe 
was  compelled  to  restore  the  lands,  with  the  arrears  of 
rent.  James  Nelthorpe,  Esq.,  in  1720  conveyed  Little 
Burdon  to  William  Davison,  of  Beamish,  Esq. ;  and  it 
IS  now  the  property  of  Morton  John  Davison,  Esq. 

MORTON. 

"Morton,  with  Mortok-Palmes,  was  included  in  the 
population  returns  for  Haughton  up  to  1821.  In  1831, 
it  contained  83  inhabitants ;  in  1841,  73  ;  and  in  1851, 
"68 ;  the  respective  numbers  of  males  and  females  being 
S9  and  29,  inhabiting  13  houses.  The  township  con- 
tains 1,316  acres,  and  is  divided  into  five  farms.  The 
"Stockton  and  Darlington  railway  has  in  Morton-Palmes 
a  length  of  1  m.  0  f.  106  Y.  and  an  area  of  9  a.  1  r. 
10  p.,  and  contributed  to  the  county-rate  in  1851  £16 
13s.  4d.,  and  in  1852  £13  6s.  8d. ;  the  gross  amounts 
collected  being  £73  Is.  8d.  and  £58  9s.  4d.  The  sum 
rated  to  the  county  in  1853  was  £1,788  10s. 

The  village  of  Morton  consists  of  a  few  scattered 
houses,  3  miles  east  from  Darlington,  and  contains  a 
public  house  and  the  shops  of  a  cartwright  and  a  black- 
smith. Great  Mortok  stands  on  the  south  side  of 
the  road  from  Darlington  to  Yarm,  and  Morton- 
Palmes  on  the  north.  The  Surteys  family  were  early 
proprietors  of  the  former,  which,  on  the  division  of 
their  property  in  1552,  was  assigned  to  Marmaduke, 
whose  son  sold  a  third  of  it  to  Thomas  and  Henry 
Storie.  Morton  John  Davison,  Esq.,  is  the  present 
owner. 

In  Hatfield's  Survey,  John  de  Morton  and  his  par- 
ceners held  lands,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  those 
now  known  as  Morton-Palmes.  ITie  estate  received 
its  additional  name  from  Brian  Palmes,  a  Yorkshire 
gentleman,  who  married  the  heiress  of  RadclyiTe  of 
Tunstall,  but  was  attainted,  and  forfeited  his  estates 
here  and  at  Newton-Hansard,  for  his  participation  in 
the  Northern  Rebellion.  Sir  William  Blackett,  Bart., 
previous  to  1687,  had  purchased  Morton-Palmes  from 
Henry  Garth,  Gent.,  and  George  Morland,  Esq.,  and 
Mary  his  wife ;  and  it  was  sold  in  1698,  with  Neasham, 
to  Charles  Turner,  of  Kirkleatham,  Esq.  It  now  be- 
longs to  Henry  George  Surtees,  Esq.,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Maiden  Dale  farm,  which  is  the  property  of 
Joseph  Forster,  Esq.,  of  Darlington. 

SADBERGE. 

The  township  of  Sadberge  comprises  2,050  acres,  occu- 
pied by  six  farms.     There  were  85  inhabited  and  14 


uninhabited  houses  in  1841^  and  87  inhabited  and  7 
uninhabited  in  1851.  Its  poptdation,  at  the  six  periods 
of  taking  the  census,  has  been  respectively  391^  396^ 
315,  403,  372,  and  871.  The  latter  number  included 
188  males  and  183  females.  The  basis  of  1853  for  the 
county-rate  is  £1,765  10s. 

The  village  of  Sadbebge  is  situated  on  the  road  from 
Darlington  to  Stockton,  and  4  miles  east-by-north  from 
the  former  place.  It  occupies  the  top  of  an  eminence^ 
which  rises  gradually  from  every  side,  and  commands  a 
fine  view  of  the  western  and  south-eastern  districts  of 
the  county  of  Durham,  and  of  the  Cleveland  bills  in 
Yorkshire.  The  site  of  the  castle,  gaol,  and  court- 
house, which  existed  here  when  Sadberge  enjoyed  a 
separate  jurisdiction,  appears  to  have  been  partially 
raised  by  artificial  means,  and  is  now  occupied  by  the 
chapel.  This  edifice,  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  consists 
of  a  low  nave  and  chancel,  and  has  been  built  with  the 
old  squared  stones  of  the  previous  buildings.  It  con- 
tains accommodation  for  300  persons.  There  is  a  ce« 
metery  attached,  in  which  there  are  some  old  memo- 
rials of  the  Femberton^  and  Garmondsway  families. 
The  living  is  a  curacy,  not  in  charge  nor  certified,  in 
the  patronage  of  the  rector  of  Haughton ;  and  the  Rev. 
C.  Piper  is  the  present  curate. 

The  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  a  small  chapel  at 
Sadberge.  The  only  remaining  remnant  of  the  ancient 
privileges  of  the  place  is  the  county  pinfold,  to  which 
strayed  cattle  are  sometimes  brought  from  distant  plac^. 
There  are  several  well-built  brick  houses  in  the  village, 
the  eastern  row  of  which  is  in  the  parish  of  Long- 
Newton,  which  may  account  for  the  prescriptive  pay- 
ment of  8s.  to  the  rector  of  that  parish,  and  the 
appropriation  of  a  pew  in  its  church,  called  the  Sad- 
berge pew,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  township.  A  tan- 
nery has  been  established  here  for  many  years;  and 
the  village  contains  three  public  houses,  five  general 
provision  shojis,  a  market  gardener,  a  smith,  and 
joiners'  and  butchers'  shops. 

Sadberge  was  a  separate  and  independent  wapentake 
from  a  very  early  period,  and  has  sometimes  been 
erroneously  termed  an  earldom.  It  became  attached  to 
the  palatinate  in  the  time  of  Bishop  Pudsey,  who  pur- 
chased it,  with  the  earldom  of  Northumberland  for  life, 
for  the  then  princely  sum  of  £11,000,  from  King 
Kichard  I.,  when  that  monarch  was  preparing  for  the 
crusades.  The  charter  grants,  *^  The  manor  of  Sadberge, 
with  the  wapentake  to  the  same  manor  pertaining ;  and 
the  service  of  Peter  Carun  of  one  knight's  fee  for  Seton 
and  Oveton ;  the  service  of  Thomas  Amundevill  of  one 
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kniglit'B  fee  for  Coduun  and  Tryford ;  and  the  service  of 
the  son  of  Godfrey  Baard  for  two  parts  of  a  knight's 
&e  in  Mideltun  and  Hertbum ;  with  sac  and  soc,  toll 
and  theam,  and  infangnethefe/  and  all  franchises  and 
customs^  and  with  pleas  of  the  crown^  in  such  manner 
as  we  held  the  same  whilst  we  retained  it  yet  in  our 
hands^  and  as  the  bishop  holds  his  other  lands  and 
knights'  fees  within  lus  bishopric ;  and  the  bishop  and 
his  successors  may  dispose  of  the  same  lands  and  lieges 
to  the  said  manor  belonging,  as  of  lus  other  lands  and 
lieges  in  his  bishopric." 

Under  the  powers  of  this  charter,  which  was  con- 
firmed by  King  John  and  succeeding  monarchs,  Sad- 
berge  was  governed  by  the  bishops,  through  distinct 
officers,  as  sheriff,  escheator,  and  coroner,  who,  though* 
sometimes  holding  offices  for  both  the  county  palatine 
and  this  lordship,  were  always  appointed  by  distinct 
patents.     It  is  difficult  to  fix  the  exact  extent  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  Sadberge;  but  the  following  viUs  and 
manors  are  expressly  stated  to  have  owed  service  to  it : — 
Hurworth,  Neasham,  Morton,  Middleton*,  West  Hart- 
burn,  Trefford,  Egglescliffe,  Aslakby,  Stainton-le-Street, 
Little   Burden  and  Coatham-Mundeville,  Seton-Carow 
and  Owton.     Baliol  agreed  to  do  service  at  Sadberge 
for  Long-Newton ;  but  that  place  seems  to  have  been 
generally  held  parcel  of  the  great  honour  of  Gainford. 
It  was  asserted,  in  the  time  of  Bishop  Langley,  that 
Barnard  Castle,  Marwood>  Cleatlam,  Eggleston,  Lang- 
ton,  Middleton-in-Teesdale,  Newbiggiu,  Stainton,  and 
other  places  in  the  south-western  portion  of  the  county, 
were  members  of  this  wapentake ;  but  some  of  these 
were  also  mentioned,  about  that  period,  as  being  in 
Northumberland,  merely  from   their  not   being  then 
included  in  the  palatinate,  so  that  a  considerable  degree 
of  uncertainty  remains  on  the  subject. 

The  judges  itinerant,  commissioned  by  the  bishops  of 
Durham,  held  a  court  of  assize  at  Sadberge,  which 
appears  to  have  been  continued  till  at  least  tlie  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  There  was  also  a  county 
court,  in  which  the  sheriff  of  Sadberge  sat,  and  where 
causes  were  tried,  fines  of  lands  levied,  and  escheats 
taken  on  the  decease  of  free  tenants  within  the  county 
or  wapentake  of  Sadberge,  the  earliest  of  which  on 
record  were  taken  under  Lewis  Beaumont.  This  court 
appears  to  have  been  in  existence  as  late  as  1611.  The 
castle  and  gaol,  and  the  support  of  prisoners,  were 
maintained   by  certain  manors  and   lands,    specially 

*  I^ambarde  thinks  that  the  place  should  be  caUed  Saob&rge,  from 
two  Saxon  words,  which  signify  *<  the  court  upon  the  hyl,"  or  *<  the 
hyll  of  pleas ;"  a  derivation  wMch  agrees  with  the  elevat^  position 
VOL.  I. 


charged  for  the  purpose.  The  bailiff's  common  fise 
was  40s.  The  importance  of  the  place  was,  at  that 
time,  enhanced  by  its  situation  on  the  main  road  into 
the  county  from  the  south,  which  was  then  by  Pounteya 
Bridge  at  Middleton. 

The  lands,  according  to  Hatfield's  Survey,  were  all 
held  by  military  service.  William  Fawcon,  the  Baron 
of  Graystock,  the  prioress  of  Neasham,  Robert  de  Ogle, 
Walter  Tailbois,  Isabel  the  widow  of  John  Percy  de 
Kildale,  John  de  Aslayby,  the  heirs  of  Alexander  Sur« 
teys,  and  others,  had  the  keeping  of  the  gaol  and  prison^ 
and  were  answerable  for  the  escape  of  prisoners.  There 
were  41  ancient  burgagers  and  three  new  ones ;  and  the 
demesne  lands  contained  23  oxgangs,  of  16  acres  each* 

The  lands  have  always  been  subdivided  amongst 
numerous  proprietors.  In  1638^  John  Buck,  of  Sad* 
burie,  yeoman,  was  charged  with  a  horse  for  the  service 
of  Charles  I.  In  1684,  the  freeholders  were.  Sir  Tho<-' 
mas  Pennyman,  Bart ;  Bobert  Casson ;  Thomas  Gar* 
monsway;  Bobert  Allen;  Ralph  Pemberton,  Gent.; 
Thomas  Reed;  James  Nelthorpe,  of  Little  Burden, 
Esq. ;  the  heirs  of  Richard  Garmonsway ;  Sir  William 
Blackett,  Bart.,  of  Morton-Palmes ;  and  John  Harrison* 
The  principal  proprietors  at  present  are.  Sir  William 
Pennyman,  Bart,  and  John  Richmond,  Esq.  Newton 
Grange  belongs  to  John  Harris,  Esq. 

Chabitibs. — School. — ^A  subscription  was  commenced 
in  1789  by  the  wealthier  inhabitants  of  Sadberge,  for  the 
establishment  of  a  school.  Bishop  Barrington  gave  ££0 
towards  the  erection  of  a  school-house,  and  £5  yearly 
towards  a  Sunday  school,  which  is  attended  by  all 
the  children  who  live  within  any  convenient  distance, 
and  who  are  instructed  on  the  National  system.  The 
cost  of  the  building  was  upwards  of  £63.  A  salary  of 
£5  a  year  is  paid  to  the  master,  in  addition  to  a  small 
contribution  from  between  twenty  and  thirty  day 
scholars.  There  is  an  annual  donation  of  £5  from 
the  trustees  of  Lord  Crewe's  charities,  who  also  contri* 
buted  to  the  building. 

Barker*8  Charity  and  Buckle  Charity. — See  pp. 
467,  468. — The  sums  received  on  account  of  these 
charities  (£6  5s.)  are  distributed  at  a  vestry  meeting, 
with  other  charity  money,  in  sums  varying  from  1b* 
to  3s. 

Poor  Stock. — ^The  price  of  a  cottage,  sold  m  1786 
for  £14,  and  £20  bequeathed  by  the  Rev.  Matthew 

of  Sadberge.     Infimffnethefe,  Infanf^eff  Infanfftha^,  or  Infanffem* 
M«of,  18  the  taldng  of  a  thief  ivitlmi  a  Ubor^ 
from  a 
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Sonlby,  in  1759^  were  delivered  to  the  rector^  Dr. 
Bftudinelt  who  agreed  to  pay  £8  yearly  on  aooount 
tbareaff  which  is  given  away  with  the  other  charity 
xnoney. 

Charities  of  Harrison  and  others. — ^fVances  Harri- 
80n,  Mrs.  Davison,  Thomas  Barker,  and  others,  Ly 
deed,  dated  1730,  gave  £87.,  the  interest  to  be  distri- 
buted to  the  poor  of  Sadberge.  This  amount  waa 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  late  Sir.  John  Pennyman, 
ci  Qrmsby,  Bart,  November  8,  1770 ;  but  there  is  no 
record  of  any  interest  having  been  paid. 

BAEMPTON. 

Ths  population  of  this  township,  which  includes 
Skiimingham  and  EUeyhiU,  was,  in  1801,  126,  and  at 
the  successive  enumerations,  187,  105,  90,  104,  and 
146.  In  the  year  1861,  there  were  21  inhabited 
and  2  uninhabited  houses.  The  township  includes  six 
failns,  containing  in  all  1,520  acres.  The  Tork,  New- 
castle, and  Berwick  railway  occupies  1h.  4f.  159y.  in 
length,  and  19a.  2n.  9p.  in  area  in  the  township,  and 
cCBtributed  to  the  cotmty-rate,  in  1851  and  1852,  £46 
8s.  l|d.,  and  £29  9s.  7|d« ;  Hie  gross  amounts  collected 
for  the  township  being  £108  17s.  Id.  and  £70  14s.  l|d. 
The  basis  of  Barmpton  for  the  rate  is  fixed  at  £1,769. 

The  hamlet  of  Barmpton,  formerly  Bermeton,  is 
sitnated  three  miles  north-east  from  Darlington,  and  is 
surrounded  by  rich  low  lands  on  the  Skeme.  At  a  very 
early  period,  this  estate  and  Skirmingham  were  the  pro- 
perty of  the  convent  of  Durham,  in  the  treasury  of 
wliich  are  two  curious  charters  relative  to  them.  The 
first  is  one  of  Henry  Prince  of  Scotland  and  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  before  1152,  ordering  William  his 
chancellor,  and  Osbert  his  sheriff,  that  die  monks  of 
St.  Cuthbert  should  have  their  vills  of  Bermeton  and 
Seirmingeham,  as  freely  as  they  held  them  the  day  that 
Henry,  King  of  England,  was  alive  and  dead,  or  the 
day  that  himself  (Prince  Henry)  received  the  earldom 
of  Northumberland.  The  other  is  a  charter  of  Nigel 
de  Albeini,  addressed  to  William  his  brother,  and  dated 
firom  his  death-bed,  commanding  restitution  to  the 
monks  of  Durham  of  the  lands  which  Walthef,  son  of 
Alsi,  held  of  Nigel,  beyond  the  Tees,  viz :  Bermentun 
and  Scrimeingham.  After  being  for  some  time  leased 
tit  small  annual  rents,  one-third  of  the  manor  of  Ber- 
neton  was  sold,  in  1S12,  to  Walter  Gyiet,  from  whose 
descendant  it  passed,  in  1403,  to  Henry  Lord  Percy 
«nd  others*  The  other  two-4hird8  became  vested  in  the 
families  of  Tailbois,  Skirmingham,  and  Lumley.     In 


1S91,  four  mesBoages  and  seven  oxgaags  m  Bemekoi 
passed  to  Joan,  daughter  of  Thomas  de  Eshe,  by  whose 
descendants  their  property  was  sold  to  William  Smyth, 
of  Nunstainton;  and  Sir  Edward  Smyth,  Bart,  sddit 
to  Mi^or-general  John  Lambton,  ancestor  of  the  £ad 
of  Durham,  from  whom  it  passed  to  the  Waidys,  a&d  k 
now  held  by  Edward  W.  Waldy,  Esq.  The  remainder 
of  Barmpton  belongs  to  Archdeacon  Croft  and  othen. 

Skirmihgh€nn,  which  had  become  by  marriage  the 
property  of  Thomas  Norton,  was  sequestered  after  the 
Northern  Rebellion,  but  was  re-purchased  for  his  son. 
He  sold  it  for  £1,700  to  the  trustees  of  Bichard  Madocb, 
citizen  and  goldsmith,  London.  In  1600,  a  portion 
of  it  was  held  by  the  £unily  of  Porter ;  and  in  1684, 
by  Sir  Francis  Salkeld,  of  Cumberland,  Knt.  It  is  now 
the  estate  of  John  Hutton,  Esq.  EtteykUl,  which  in 
1684  was  held  by  Robert  Ellison,  of  Hebbum,  Esq., 
now  belongs  to  William  Bacon,  of  Chilton,  Esq. 

COATHAM-MUNDEVILLE. 

The  township  of  Coatham-Mundeville,  or  AmunderiBe, 
including  the  manor  of  Grejrstones,  occupies  an  area  of 
1,517  acres/  Its  population  has  fluctuated  from  172  in 
1801,  to  151  in  1811,  184  in  18S1, 175  in  1831,  lS8in 
1841,  and  149  in  1851,  inhabiting  27  houses.  The 
proportion  of  males  and  females,  at  the  latter  date,  was 
80  and  69.  The  township  includes  six  farms  and  two 
public  houses.  The  portion  of  the  Stockton  and  Dar- 
lington railway,  which  passes  through  it,  is  lie.  Of.  43t. 
in  length,  and  covers  9a.  Sr.  SOp.  It  contributed  to 
the  county-rate,  in  1851  and  1852,  £1S  6$.  8d.,  and 
£16  ISs.  4d. ;  the  gross  amounts  collected  being  £S& 
17s.  5}d.  and  £64  Ss.  6d.  The  standard  fixed  in  185S 
for  the  township  (including  tithes)  is  £1,706. 

The  hamlet  of  Coatham-Mundeville  is  situated  on  a 
rising  ground  on  the  great  turnpike  road  £rom  the 
south,  and  4  miles  north  from  Darlington.  The 
Skeme  passes  at  a  short  distance  to  the  east ;  and  on  its 
bank  is  an  extensive  shoe-thread  manu&ctory,  com- 
menced by  Mr.  Thomas  Forthouse  on  the  dissolutiini 
of  his  partnership  with  Mr.  John  Kendrew  (see  note, 
p.  479).  It  was  afterwards  occupied  by  Mr.  Isaac 
Burdon,  of  Newcastle,  and  is  now  carried  ^on  by  Mr. 
Overend,  being  worked  pardy  by  steam  and  partly  bf 
water  power,  and  employing  about  60  work-peopk. 
It  belongs  to  H.  P.  Smith,  Esq.,  J.P. 

The  Amundevilles  held  this  manor  of  the  crown  firom 
an  early  period;  and  Thomas  de  AmundeTille,  of 
WbttoOj  told  Cotum  supsr  So^sn  to  Galfiid  BmseQ. 
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seneschal  of  Durham,  who  was,  upon  his  hopes  of  sal- 
vation, to  provide  and  maintain  one  chaplain  to  cele- 
brate mass  daily  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen, 
of  Cotum,  for  the  soul's  rest  of  Thomas  de  Amundeville, 
and  his  parents  Ealph  and  Clarice,  and  of  Bickard 
Tingri,  and  of  all  the  faithful  departed ;  with  various 
penalties  for  non-observance.  Kussell  afterwards  re* 
leased  lus  right  to  die  Bishop  of  Durham,  from  which 
time  no  further  mention  occurs  of  this  chapel,  the  site 
of  which  is  now  unknown.  Suit  was  done  at  the 
manor-court  of  the  bishop  once  is  three  weeks;  the 
principal  free  tenants  being  of  the  Greystones  and  Sur- 
tees  families.  The  property  in  Coatham  was  afterwards 
much  divided.  Coatham-hall  Garth,  with  a  large  and 
convenient  house,  after  belonging  to  the  Dals^ons, 
Nortons,  Hodgsons,  and  the  Rev.  James  Robson,  vicar 
of  Aycliffe,  was  purchased  of  the  latter  by  the  late  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Porthouse,  widow  of  the  enterprising  manu- 
facturer above  mentioned.  It  is  now  the  property  and 
residence  of  H.  P.  Smith,  Esq.  Coatham  Hall  belongs 
to  Frederick  Hardinge,  Esq. ;  and  Coatham  House  is 
the  property  and  residence  of  Mowbray  DarKng,  Esq. 

The  manor  of  Greystones,  including  Nesbett, 
otherwise  Humbleton,  occupies  the  north-western  por- 
tion of  the  township,  and  contains  564  acres.  It  early 
became  the  property  of  the  convent^of  Durham ;  but  it 
was  afterwards  held  by  John  KelynghaU,  who,  amongst 
other  services,  was  charged  with  keeping  the  gaol  at 
Sadberge.  Aiker  passing  through  various  proprietors, 
it  was  purchased  of  the  Morlands,  in  1744,  by  George 
•Surtees,  Esq.,  for  £4,400,  and  is  now  the  property  of 
Mrs.  Suxtees,  of  Mainsforth. 

WHESSOE  AND  BEAUMOND-HILL. 

Whessoe  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  tie  great  road, 
■and  Beaumond-Hill  on  the  east,  2  miles  nor^  from 


Darlington.  The  township  includes  the  hamlet  called 
Ha^hrowgatb,  and  a  few  scattered  farm-houses;  the 
number  of  inhabited  houses  in  1851  being  20,  with  1 
uninhabited.  The  entire  area  is  1,412  acres.  The 
population,  at  the  six  periods  at  which  the  census 
was  taken,  ^as  77,  82,  99,128,  118,  and  110: 
of  the  latter  number,  the  males  and  females  were 
equally  divided.  Both  the  Stockton  and  Darlington, 
umI  the  York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick  railways  pass 
through  the  township.  The  former  occupies  an  extent 
of  lie.  3f.  and  an  area  of  11a.  1b.  25p.,  and  contri- 
buted to  the  county-rate,  in  each  of  the  years  1851  and 
1852,  £20  17s.  6d. ;  and  the  latter,  with  an  extent  of 
1m.  Of.  20y.,  and  an  area  of  9a.  1r.,  contributed  in 
each  year  £13  2s.  6d. ;  the  gross  amounts  collected 
being  £66  7s.  The  property  of  the  township  was  va- 
lued for  the  county-rate  in  1853  at  £2,112  8s. 

The  vill  of  Whessoe  is  held  by  lease  or  copy  of  court- 
roll  under  the  see  of  Durham.  By  Boldon  Book, 
there  were  in  Quosshur  fourteen  tenants,  each  holding 
an  oxgang  at  12d.  rent  and  certain  prescribed  services. 
Besides  Toke  and  Orm,  brothers,  Robert  Fitz-Meldred, 
the  great  lord  of  Baby,  held  portions  of  land.  At  tJie 
time  of  Hatfield's  Survey,  the  services  of  the  bond- 
tenants  had  been  commuted  for  monied  rents,  in  all 
26s.  8d.  Fitz-Meldred*s  lands  were  in  the  tenure  of 
John  Redhode,  who,  as  well  as  William  Queshowe  and 
William  Wakirfield,  rendered  the  same  rents  and  ser- 
vices as  had  been  specified  in  Boldon  Book.  In  1430, 
Roger  Thornton,  of  Newcastle,  merchant,  died  seised 
of  a  messuage  and  two  oxgangs  of  land,  each  containing 
24  acres.  The  Parkinsons  and  Shepherds  long  held 
lands  in  Whessoe;  and  Sir  John  Lowther  (the  first 
Viscount  Lonsdale)  was  owner  of  Beaumond-Hill  in 
1G84.  James  Pnllister,  Esq.,  of  Little  Burdon,  and 
the  Rev.  Sir  Charles  Hardinge,  are  the  present  prindpal 
proprietors  in  the  tO'.VBship. 
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PARISH  OF  ATCLIFFE. 


The  extensive  parish  of  Aycliffe,  tHe  most  northerly  one  in  the  south-east  division  of  Darlington  Ward,  is 
bounded  by  Haughton-le-Skeme  on  the  souths  by  Heighington  on  the  west,  by  St.  Andrew's  Auckland  on  the 
north-west,  by  Merrington  and  Bishop-Middleham  on  the  north,  by  Sedgefield  and  Grreat  Stainton  on  the  east, 
and  by  Bishopton  on  the  south-east.  It  is  divided  into  four  townships  or  constabularies,  viz. :  I.  Aycliffe,  include 
ing  Heworth ;  2.  Brafferton,  including  Ketton  and  Newton-Ketton ;  3.  Freston-le-Skeme,  including  GrindoA 
and  HowhiUs ;  and,  4.  Wopdham,  including  Nun-Stainton,  Copelaw,  and  EicknaU. 


GREAT  AYCLIFFE. 

The  township  of  Great  Aycliffe  (in  old  records  written 
variously  Aclif,  Aicliffe^  Accliffcy  and  AykUy)  is 
supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  old  oak 
woods  which  stood  there.  It  includes  an  area  of  2,134 
acres.  In  1801,  its  population  was  640;  in  1811, 
683;  in  1821,  807;  in  1831,  in  consequence  of  the 
extensive  working  of  the  limestone  quarries,  it  had 
increased  to  937 ;  in  1841,  it  was  823 ;  and  in  1851, 
812,  of  whom  398  were  males,  and  414  females.  The 
township  contained,  at  the  latter  period,  198  inhabited 
and  23  uninhabited  houses,  and  fourteen  farms. 

The  Stockton  and  Darlington — the  Stockton,  Hart- 
lepool, and  Clarence — ^and  the  York,  Newcastle,  and 
Berwick  railways,  pass  through  the  township.  The 
station  of  the  latter  is  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  village, 
and  includes  a  residence  for  th6  attendant.  It  is  Yl\ 
miles  from  Durham,  and  5J  from  Darlington.  The  te- 
legraph wires  are  attached  to  the  station, but  are  only  used 
for  purposes  connected  with  the  line,  the  extent  of  which 
in  Aycliffe  is  3f.  116y.,  and  its  area  5a.  In  1851,  it 
contributed  £26  9s.  lOd.  to  the  county-rate,  and  in 
1852,  £35  6s.  5d.  The  Stockton  and  Darlington  line, 
with  an  extent  of  1m.  6f.  44t.,  and  an  area  of  13a. 
2r.  8p.,  contributed,  in  those  years,  £137  7s.  7d.  and 
£183  3s.  6d. ;  and  the  Stockton,  Hartlepool,  and  Cla- 
rence, extending  7f.  136y.,  and  covering  5a.  3r. 
27p.,  contributed  £4  6s.  Id.  and  £5  14s.  7d.  The 
gross  amounts  collected  in  the  township,  in  the  two  years 
named,  were  £373  178.  lid.  and  £492  16s.  5d.  The 
amount  at  which  the  township  was  rated  in  1853  was 
£3,987  158.  8d. 

Great  Aycliffb  is  a  large  village,  pleasantly  situ- 
ated 5  miles  north  from  Darlington,  on  the  great  turn- 
pike road.  The  river  Skeme  passes  it  on  the  east,  and 
is  employed  to  put  in  motion  two  corn-mills.    There  is 


also  a  wind-mill  in  the  township.  The  village  contains 
four  inns  and  public  houses,  with  several  masons^ 
blacksmiths',  joiners*,  grocers',  and  other  tradesmen's 
shops;  and  there  are  three  lime-kilns  in  its  vicinity. 
The  meadows  to  the  east  are  frequently  inundated  bj 
the  overflowings  of  the  Skeme,  the  banks  of  which  are 
low  for  a  considerable  distance. 

This  village,  as  well  as  School-AyclifiFe  in  the  parish 
of  Heighington,  was  amongst  those  mortgaged  or 
pledged  for  a  time  by  Bishop  Aldune  to  the  Earls  of 
Northumberland,  towards  supporting  the  expenses  of 
the  wars^  According  to  Simeon,  it  was  restored  to  the 
church  at  the  time  of  Canute's  pilgrimage;  but  the 
legisters  of  the  church  state  that  Scot,  the  son  of  Al- 
stane  or  Elstane,  at  a  later  date,  gave  Aycliffe  to  St 
Cuthbert,  and  Bishop  Carilepho  added  Cattun  (Ketton) 
to  the  gift.  Bishop  Flambard  received  a  confirmatory 
grant  of  Aycliffe  from  the  crown,  specifying  that  it  was 
one  of  the  places  which  the  people  of  Northumberland 
had  injuriously  claimed  against  St.  Cuthbert  and  the 
see.  Bishops  Farnham,  Hatfield,  Fordham,  and  Dud- 
ley made  successive  grants  to  the  convent  of  licenses  to 
acquire  lands  in  the  parish,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  dean  and  chapter  now  possess  nearly  the  whole  of 
this  township,  which  they  let  on  21  years  leases,  renew- 
able every  seven  years.  The  Claxtons,  Conyers,  and 
Buhners  have  occasionally  held  freeholds  here;  and 
property  in  Aycliffe  is  now  held  by  the  Earl  of  Eldon; 
—  Allison,  Esq. ;  John  Harrison,  Esq. ;  Samuel  Swire, 
Esq. ;  Stephen  Burdon,  Esq.,  of  Bradbury ;  and  Ben- 
ton Ord,  Esq.,  of  Clarence  Cottage. 

During  the  Northern  Bebellion,  in  which  21  persons 
from  Aycliffe  were  engaged  (of  whom  three  were  after- 
wards executed j,  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  with  his  anny, 
rested  at  '*  Aclay,  on  the  which  day  the  rebels  fledde 
from  Durham  to  Exham."  In  a  letter  dated  1606, 
King  James  I.  accuses  the  dean  and  chapter  of  having 
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wasted  and  spoiled  tlie  old  oak-wood  of  Aycliffe ;  but 
its  total  demolition  does  not  appear  to  have  occurred 
tiU  the  period  of  the  civil  wars. 

THE  CHURCH. 

SiTTJATBD  on  a  hill  to  the  west  of  the  village,  Aycliffe 
church,  with  its  tower  of  about  66  feet  high,  forms  a 
striking  object  in  the  view  from  a  considerable  distance 
around  it.  It  consists  of  a  nave  with  side-aisles,  a 
chancel,  and  a  southern  entrance  porch.  The  south 
aisle  is  separated  from  the  nave  by  cylindrical  pillars 
supporting  three  pointed  arches;  and  the  north  aisle, 
by  octagonal  pillars  supporting  circular  arches  with 
zigzag  mouldings.  The  entrance  to  the  chancel  is  by  a 
pointed  arch,  decorated  with  the  nail-head  ornament. 
The  steeple  is  also  supported  by  pointed  arches.  The 
windows  of  the  aisles  are  surmounted  by  circular 
arches ;  and  the  east  window  of  the  chancel,  which  had 
been  superseded  by  a  square  sash,  is  now  restored  by  a 
triple  light  with  stone  mullions.  In  1835,  the  whole 
were  renewed,  nearly  in  their  primitive  style.  The 
pews  are  of  about  the  year  1600,  and  are  well-designed 
seats,  with  balustraded  backs,  "well  worthy,**  says 
Billings,  "of  modern  adaptation."  A  gallery  was 
erected  in  1835  by  the  vicar,  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Eade,  and 
other  subscribers.  The  church  is  calculated  to  accom- 
modate between  400  and  500  persons.  In  1852,  the 
greater  portion  of  the  interior  was  newly  plastered,  and 
the  south  porch  re-erected. 

The  fragments  of  two  curious  Saxon  crosses,  which 
formerly  stood  on  square  pedestals  in  the  church-yard, 
have  been  for  some  years  deposited  in  the  porch  beneath 
the  tower.  The  transept  or  cross  limb  of  that  which 
appears  to  be  the  oldest,  and  is  the  rudest  of  the  two, 
has  been  broken  off;  and  the  shaft  contains  no  sculp- 
ture except  a  snake  and  some  other  animal.  The  other 
cross  is  richly  sculptured  with  figures  in  compart- 
ments, separated  by  delicate  Saxon  tracery  .and  orna- 
ments. One  of  the  compartments  represents  the  cru- 
cifixion, and  the  soldiers  piercing  the  Saviour's  side: 
three  rude  figures  above  are  supposed  to  represent  the 
Trinity.  In  another  compartment  are  two  figures,  one 
wearing  a  pall;  and  a  fourth  seems  to  represent  St. 
Peter  crucified  with  his  head  downward.  It  has  been 
conjectured  that  these  crosses  may  possibly  have  been 
erected  in  commemoration  of  synods  held  at  Aycliffe  in 
782  and  789. 

An  effigy  of  a  knight,  6  feet  10  inches  in  height, 
much  defaced  by  time  and  exposure  to  the  weather^ 


and  which  formerly  lay  in  the  church-yard^  » 
placed  in  the  chancel.  The  hands  are  elevated 
clasped  on  the  breast,  the  sword  sheathed,  and  a 
shield  on  the  left  arm;  the  legs  are  crossed,  and 
feet  rest  on  a  dog.  Within  the  altar-rails  is  a  flat  lUb, 
on  which  are  sculptured  two  crosses.  By  the  side  of 
one  is  a  pair  of  pincers ;  and  near  the  other  a  swovd,  a 
hammer,  another  instrument  unknown,  and  a  rrmn 
patee. 

« 

Registers. — Books  No.  1  to  4  contain  baptisms  from 
1560  to  1612,  burials  from  1560  to  1678  and  from  1688 
to  1812,  and  marriages  from  1560  to  1753.  Noa.  3 
and  4  contain  marriages  from  1754  to  1812.  There  is 
consequently  a  hiatus  in  the  burials  from  1678  to  1688L 

Aycliffe  was  originally  a  rectory.  Aldreda,  the 
Preeost  of  Acle,  occurs  in  1085 ;  Gamul,  Clericus  de 
Acle,  1129;  and  Thomas,  Persona  de  Acle^  in  the 
time  of  Archdeacon  Aymeric.  Bishop  Carilepho  hav- 
ing granted  the  church  of  Aycliffe,  with  its  tithes,  to 
the  convent  of  Durham,  the  latter  impropriated  the 
rectory,  and  established  a  vicarage.  It  ia  in  the 
deanery  of  Darlington,  and  a  peculiar  to  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  Durham.  King's  Books,  £20 ;  Tenths,  £2; 
Episc.  proc,  10s.     Dedication  to  St.  Andrew. 


YiCABfl. — ^Richard,  1212;  Alan  occ.  1276;  John  de  Karfon 
1306 ;  Robert  de  Wolveston,  1320 ;  Richard  de  Hoton,  1328; 
de  Luttryngton,  1329 ;  William  de  AUerton,  1342 ;  Robert 
1357  ;  John  de  Acley,  1383  ;  WiUiam  Barton,  1396  ;  WilUara 
caster,  1419 ;  William  Paxton,  1420,  p.  res.  Doncaater ;  John  Taylor^ 
1424;  Thomas  Redelyze,  1443,  p.  m.  Taylor;  Williiun  Blemealej, 
1446 ;  Robert  Hartipole,  1461 ;  Robert  Hoode,  1475 ;  Ralpb  Hha- 
sterley,  1476 ;  WiUiam  Browne,  1488 ;  James  Hareson,  1508;  pw  au 
Browne;  Thomas  Patenson,  1510;  Christopher  Werdale^  TtT^B.^ 
1520,  p.  m.  Patenson;  Cuthbert  Marshall,  S.T.P.  (preb.  of 
thwaite,  archdeacon  of  Nottingham),  1533,  p.  m.  Werdale ; 
Thwaits,  LL.D.,  1550,  p.  m.  Marshall;  William  Bennett  8.TJP. 
(preb.  of  the  4th  stall  and  vicar  of  Kelloe),  1554 ;  Robert  Throeknor-* 
ton,  1584;  Ralph  Richardson,  A.M.,  1619,  p.  m.  ThroekmortoB ; 
Thomas  Carr,  S.T.P.,  1632 ;  Peter  Smart,  A.M.,  1641  (pres.  a 
request  of  the  House  of  Lords,  but  refused  to  take  institution, 
tioning  that  the  benefice  might  be  given  to  Carwardine ;  — 
dine,  1644 ;  — Wilkinson,  1648 ;  George  Spooner  occ.  1652 ; 
Blakiston,  A.M.,  1679,  p.  m. Spooner;  John  Lisle,  A.M.,  1694, p.: 
Blakiston  for  Whitburn ;  William  Forster,  A.M.,  1723 ;  Bryan  IW- 
ner,  A.B.,  1725,  p.  res.  Forster  for  St.  Oswald's ;  Thomas  Ricbard- 
son,  A.B.,  1738 ;  Abraham  Gregory,  A.M.,  Ch.  Ch.,  Oxod.,  1765; 
James  Robson,  A.M.,  Line.  Coll.,  Ozon.,  1778^  p.  m. 
Dickens  Haslewood,  A.M.,  Ch.  Ch.,  Oxon.,  1805,  p.  m. 
Patrick  George,  1822,  p.  m.  Haslewood;  WiUiam  Smoult 
1831,  p.  res.  George ;  John  Davie  Eade,  A.M.,  1835,  p.  res. 


The  great  tithes  of  Aycliffe  are  assigned  to  the  tiniil 
stall  in  Durham  Cathedral ;  and  those  of  FreitaiL-le* 
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Sk&nxe,  Eetton^  and  Biekniill,  to  tke  e^Bith  staU.  In 
1835^  the  gross  incoasEe  was  stated  at  £282,  wkk  a 
deduction  for  permanent  payments  of  £36.  The  dean 
and  chapter  have  granted,  in  augmentation  of  the 
endowment,  a  house,  a  garden,  aiul  two  pieces  ot  land 
annexed,  £10;  Bra£ferton  tithes  (preriously  belonging 
to  the  third  stall),  £60 ;  annual  value,  £70 ;  fee-simple, 
£2,100. 

CHARITIES. 

5fc/*oo/.— William  Bell,  by  will,  December  28,  1800, 
bequeathed  £100  to  the  vicar  and  churchwardens  of  Ay- 
diffe,  to  be  by  them  invested  in  goverament  securities, 
and  the  annual  dividend  paid  to  the  village  schoolmaster. 
The  dividend  at  present  produced  from  stock  in  the 
new  four  per  cents  is  £3  18s.  2d.,  which,  after  deduct- 
ing necessary  expenses,  is  paid  to  the  master,  and  in 
consideration  of  which,  he  instructs  eight  children, 
nominated  by  the  vicar  and  churchwardens,  in  reading, 
writing,  and  accounts,  at  8d.  per  week  each,  which  is 
less  than  half  the  ordinary  charge.  The  school-house 
was  built  by  subscription,  and  has  no  other  endowment 
than  the  above. 

Gibson^s  Charity, — Tliomas  Gibson,  by  will,  Febru- 
ary 3,  1702,  devised  to  the  poor  of  the  township  of 
Great  Aycliffe  his  close  called  the  Millholme,  then  of  the 
annual  value  of  40s.,  and  of  which  the  lease  from  the 
dean  and  chapter  was  to  be  from  time  to  time  renewed 
by  the  vicar,  who  should  distribute  the  rent  thereof  in 
white  bread  to  the  said  poor  every  Lord's  day  at  the 
communion  table.  After  deducting  the  necessary 
6ums  for  rent  and  renewals,  the  remainder  is  expended 
weekly  in  the  purchase  of  eighteen  penny  white  loaves, 
wliich  are  given  by  one,  two,  or  three  loaves  each,  to 
poor  old  persons  attending  divine  service. 

Hbworth* — This  estate  which  now  consists  of  a 
tangle  farm,  is  situated  on  the  main  road,  about  a  mile 
to  the  north  of  Aycliffe.  It  is  named  in  Boldon  Book; 
and  Hatfield's  Survey  states  that  William  Brus  then 
held  Heworth  by  foreign  service  and  15s.  rent.  The 
Hotons  of  Herdwyk  succeeded  to  the  heirs  of  Brus, 
and  conveyed  a  portion  of  the  viU  in  1441  to  trustees 
for  the  convent  of  Durham.  The  remainder  passed  by 
Biaxriage  to  the  Hebbomes ;  and,  after  tiiic  attainder  of 
Anthony  Hebborne,  was  granted,  int^r  alia,  to  Sir 
William  Drury  and  Balph  Scudamore.     This  property 

afterwards  was   successively  in  the  possession  of  the 
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«  BuTing  tlie  proprietorsHp  of  Sir  Jtalph,  the  tenant  on  the  estate 
w«9  Johnny  Wardell  orWeardale,  commonly  called  **the  miser  of 


Salvins,  Byarleys,  Milhttokes^  and  Watsons,  and  bot 
belongs  to  Samuel  Swke,  Esq. 

BRAFFERTON. 

This  extensive  township  comprises  an  area  of  2,409 
acres ;  and  in  1851,  contained  42  inhabited  houses*  Its 
population  has  fluctuated,  through  the  six  decemual 
returns^  as  follows:— In  1801,  212;  in  1811,  204;  in 
1821,  263;  in  1831,  247;  in  1841,211;  and  in  1851, 
206,  of  whom  105  were  males  and  101  females.  The 
York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick  railway  occupies  an 
extent  of  1m.  6f.  163y.,  and  an  area  of  SU.  2i. 
It  contributed  to  the  county-rate  in  1851,  £59  17s.  1\iu\ 
and  in  1852,  £62  3$.  8d. ;  the  gross  amounts  collected 
for  the  township  being  £114  5s.  7d.  and  £125  4s.  The 
property  was  valued  for  the  rate  in  1853  at  £2,845. 

The  village  of  Brafferton  is  situated  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Skerne,  about  a  mile  south  from  Aycliffe,  and 
contains  a  water  com  mill.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists 
have  long  had  a  chapel  in  the  village ;  and  a  school- 
room was  built  by  subscription  in  1823,  and  endowed 
with  £12  per  year  by  the  Diocesan  Society.  The  town- 
ship contains  a  corn-mill,  a  few  mechanics,  and  about 
a  dozen  farms. 

Brafferton  rendered,  by  Boldon  Book,  24s.  3|d.  for 
coraage,  one  milch  cow,  one  castleman,  five  chalders  of 
barley,  and  the  like  of  meal  and  oats.  The  services 
were  commuted,  in  Hatfield's  time,  for  money  and 
otlier  payments.  For  many  years,  the  families  of 
Chauncellor  and  Brafferton  held  lands  in  the  township, 
which  was  afterwards  divided  amongst  the  Euros,  For- 
sters,  EollinghaUs,  Aslakbys,  and  Wrenns.  The  Mil- 
bankes  were  more  recently  proprietors.  The  principal 
landowners  now  are.  Sir  C.  Hardinge,  Bart  (brodier  of 
the  present  commander-in-chief,  see  p.  S48),  and  the 
trustees  of  the  late  A.  Wilkinson,  Esq. 

Ketton. — Ketton  House  stands  on  a  rising  groaad 
above  the  Skerne,  to  the  east  of  the  great  road,  and 
about  2  miles  south  from  Aycliffe.  Bishop  Carilepho 
gave  this  place  to  the  convent  of  Durham  ;  and  thougii 
it  is  mentioned  in  Boldon  Book  as  held  by  lease  under 
the  bishop,  the,  convent  retained  poseession  till  the  Be- 
formation.  It  was  then  granted  to  Sir  Wifiiam  Darcj* 
Knt.,  from  whom  it  passed  to  Sir  William  Belasyse., 
and  ai^wards  to  the  Wildes  and  Milbankes.  Sir 
Ealph  Milbanke*  sold  Great  Ketton  to  the  fier.  Heniy 

Ketton/'  and  who  was  a  weQ-known.  character  at  Dailingtan  aa^et, 
asweUaaatthoaoof  Baraard  CaadeaadJSdnio&d.    Aitbattimr. 
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HauSnge^  rector  ^  Stadbope ;  and  it  is  xuorw  tke  property 
of  Fuederick  Hardinge,  Esf.  Ketton  is  ftmous  as 
hasmg  heexL  die  reaideiice  of  Ghsorles  CoUing^  the 
odebrated  grazier. 

Nbwton-Ketxok  is  entirely  leasehold.  The  lease- 
hold estate  of  the  late  John  Trotter^  Esq.,  is  now  held 
by  Sir  C:  Hardinge,  Bart. 

The  marshy  nature  of  the  district  near  the  Skeme 
is  exemplified  in  a  remarkably  shaped  field  to  the 
north-east  of  Newton-Ketton,  in  which  four  considerable 
riYvlets  arise;  and,  during  a  great  part  of  the  year, 
water  may  be  seen  running  in  four  different  directions, 
occasionally  in  great  quantities.  The  first  runs  from 
its  south-east  corner  to  Byersgill,  Stainton,  Bishopton, 
Thorp,  and  Blakiston,  and  passing  between  Norton  and 
Billingham,  flows  into  the  Tees  near  Portrack.  The 
second  springs  from  the  south  fence  only  a  few  yards 
firom  the  first,  and  faHs  into  lihe  Skerne  below  EJetton 
oounty  bridge.  The  ihird  proceeds  from  the  south-west 
eomer,  and  penetrating  the  gloomy  gill  of  Lovesome 
Hill,  augments  the  Skeme  near  the  &ctoryof  Coatham- 
MuadeviUe.  The  fourth  rises  in  the  north-west  comer, 
and  gliding  past  Preston  Lodge,  through  the  Earl  of 
Eldon'fl  estates,  mixes  with  the  waters  of  Morden  Carrs, 
before  Sicknall  Grrange,  a&ex  passiDg  beneath  the  Cla- 
rence and  York  and  Newcastle  Eailways.  ^^Fity," 
says  Longstaffe,  ^'  that  such  a  singular  dose  does  not 
exist  in  the  East :  there  it  would  have  established  the 
&me  of  some  geographical  speculator,  and  fixed  the  site 
of  Eden  at  oslcc." 


PEESTON-LE-SKEENE. 

This  Tillage  and  township,  as  its  name  imports,  is  seated 
on  the  Skeme,  to  the  east  of  Aydiffe,  and  comprises 

the  roads  were  bad,  and  carts  were  little  known ;  so  Johnny  went  in 
proccflRon  with  six  or  eight  horses  laden  with  wheat,  whidh  he  lied 
to  the  whins  at  the  end  of  the  town,  to  save  the  expense  of  hait.  On 
these  occasions,  he  was  dad  in  a  home-spun  coat,  mannfiBictiired  by 
females  on  his  farm ;  his  iieet  were  covered  with  rough  shoes ;  and 
hoggers  (large  old  stookings)  covered  his  legs  outwardly,  and  came  to 
abotice  his  knees.  His  leathern  smalls,  having  been  worn  by  his 
grandfather  and  father,  descended  with  other  heirlooms  to  himself 
and,  in  the  service  of  three  generationB,  had  beoome  so  thickly  €ies» 
ooed  with  grease  and  dir^  that  with  the  assistanoe  of  an  old  rusty 
nail,  they  served  at  market  the  purpose  of  a  Roman  wax  tablet  in  the 
calonlatioa  of  Johnny's  aeceunts.  In  this  queer  trim  he  once  appeared 
at  the  sale  of  Stickabitoh  fiurm,  near  Dadington,  when  tike  veiideM 
dbpnted  hs  ocedit;  but  Johxmy  aasured  them  that  whatever  he 
bought  he  would  pay  ier,  and  polled  an  aatiqiie  stockiag  from  his 
pochett  ^hiol^  ts  the  aifconisluneBt  of  aU,  was  wel^ity  ^lith  old 
golden  guineas.    His  ideas  of  another  wadijtwem  geam  and  aasthy  i*^ 


2,610  acres  azid  11  farms.  The  populataon  at  the  t^ 
spectiye  periods,  was  119,  127,  126,  176,  (the  latter 
increase  attributed  to  the  employment  of  labourers  ogn 
railway  works),  131,  and  139,  of  whom  74  were  males 
and  65  females.  In  1851,  there  were  27  inhabited 
houses,  and  1  uninhabited.  There  is  a  wind  corn-mill, 
and  lime  is  worked  in  the  township. 

The  Clarence  railway  extends  over  2m.  4f.  in  this 
township,  and  covers  an  area  of  7a.  1b.  16f.  Its 
contribution  to  the  county-rate  in  1851  was  £3  15s.,  aad 
in  1852  £5  8s.  4d.  The  York  Newcasde  and  Berwick 
line,  with  an  extent  of  2m.  3f.  156t.  and  an  area  of 
18a.  3r.  28p.,  contributed,  in  those  two  years, 
£55  Ss.  9d.,  and  £80  Is.  7d.  respectiyely.  The  gross 
amounts  collected  in  the  township  were  £111  8s.  9^ 
and  £160  15s.  lOfd.,  or  £272  4s.  S^d.  in  all;  of  whiok 
the  amount  contributed  by  the  railways,  £144  8s.  Sd., 
constituted  more  than  one-hal£  The  basis  fixed  bk 
185S  is  £2,968  198.  8d. 

The  De  la  Poles,  Sc^er  Thornton  of  Newcastle,  and 
the  Walworths,  held  lands  in  Preston  imder  the  N^ 
Tilles.  In  1S84,  John  Nerille,  lord  of  Baby,  granted 
his  possessions  here  to  Thomas  Claxton,  Esq.,  of  OlA 
Park,  from  whose  desoendants  they  passed  to  the  Col^ 
yers  of  Horden.  Bowland  Burden,  Esq.,  in  1761, 
bought  the  estate  from  the  heiresses  of  Conyers  for 
£20,000;  and  in  1771,  he  purchased  another  portion 
of  property  from  Robert  Chambers,  of  Auckland,  Es<J*^ 
for  £2,100.  He  subsequently  conveyed  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  freeholds  to  Mr.  Paul  Watson,  of 
Bradbury.  The  greater  part  of  the  township  n<nr  hs^ 
longs  to  the  Earl  of  Eldon. 

,  Grikdon,  or  HowHiLLs  is  bounded  on  the  north  bf 
Morden  Carrs,  in  the  parish  of  Sedgefield,  and  was  held 
of  the  Earls  of  Westmoreland  by  the  Morden  famflT* 

-■,  »  .  ■■  -*  I  ■■!■  I  Ml 

"  They  may  talk  of  heayens  as  they  will ;  but  gie  me  Ketton  Greens 
(a  remarkably  fertile  field),  that  grew  eereii  crops  of  oata  in  setQA 
years."  It  was  suggested  to  him  that  he  was  merely  gatheripf 
money  for  his  heirs  to  spend;  but  he  contentedly  replied,  '*Bein% 
lads !  if  they  hcT  as  much  pllsahur  in  spending  as  I  hev  in  getherin* 
it,  e'en  let  them  be  deeing."  Yet  though  he  professed  to  wink  at 
future  spendthxifits,  he  by  no  means  approTed  of  folly  in  his  cotempo* 
raries,  and  was  peciiliariy  sarcastic  on  the  sporting  propensities  of 
the  neighbouring  farmcn.  fie  himself  at  one  time  owned  Hi|^ 
Beaumond*Hill,  Aydiffib  Wood,  Chapel  House  opposite  GainlbKd^ 
and  Stickfdiitch.  At  the  dinnen  of  the  Milbanke  tenantry,  his  toast 
was  ever  loyal  to  his  landlord : — *'  I'll  gie  ye  a  worthy  and  respeota* 
ble  geailcmanv  Mr.  Sir  Ralph  ICilbanke,  Bsquire,  Knight  and  Bazoo- 
laa^t:*  Waxdell's  daughter  maxrisd  the  son  of  Brian  Hazrison^^oC 
BaiMptoa,;  and  their  sobb  are  said  to  have  been  great  men  at  bet% 
aasoeialSBg  with  the  Pxiase  of  Wales  (afterwards  George  IV. )f  mid 
spirting  Johnny's  estates  thrsiQgh  the  air* 
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fhe  attainder^  it  belonged  successively  to  various 
fmprietors^  and  is  now  the  property  of  the  Earl  of 
Sldon. 

WOODHAM. 

The  township  of  "Woodham,  which  forms  the  northern 
pottioB.  of  the  parish  of  Aycliffe^  comprises  3,705  acres 
and,  exclusive  of  Nunstainton  and  Ricknall  Grange 
eoBftains  ten  farms.  The  population,  in  1801,  was  166 
wbdA  at  the  succeeding  returns  respectively,  165, 183, 204 
5B0T,  ai&d  ^09,  or  1 13  males  and  97  females.  There  were 
in  1851,  39  inhabited  and  2  uninhabited  houses.  The 
ClaKenoe  railway  has  an  extent  of  1m.  7f.  134t.  and 

affea  of  17a.  Or.  20p.,  and  in  each  of  the  years  1851 
1852  contributed  £16  68.  5d.  to  the  county-rate. 
The  York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick  line,  with  an  extent 
«f  Iv.  Sf.  132y.  and  an  area  of  19a.  Sr.,  contributed 
in  each  ye^r  £39  15s. ;  the  gross  amounts  collected  for 
&B  township  being  £145  12s.  6d.  and  £145  lis.  6d. 
The  value  of  property  rated  in  1853  was  £3,883  10.  Id.* 

Woodham  village  is  situated  on  the  great  north  road, 
8  ixiles  from  Darlington,  and  contains  a  public  house. 
ISiere  is  a  tradition  that,  at  some  remote  period,  this 
place  w«8  burned  by  the  Scots ;  and  several  traces  of 
ibwidalions  exist  near  the  Skeme,  over  which  there  is 
m  bridge,  Woodham  Moor  was  anciently  the  usual 
place  for  holding  the  county  races ;  and  James  I.,  in 
AprU  1617,  witnessed  a  match  for  a  purse  of  gold, 
betveen  horses  belonging  to  William  Salvin  and  Master 
Maddock,  "  the  weather  marvellous  £edr,  dry,  and  warm 
as  ever  was."t 

In  1291,  Thomas  de  Acley  was  Lord  of  Woodham, 
which,  with  Whitworth,  was  afterwards  held  by  a 
family  bearing  the  names  of  botli  places.  Woodham 
subsequently  passed  to  the  Ayscoughs  and  the  Jenni- 
sona  of  Walworth;  and  after  belonging  to  various 
j^ropuetors,  the  principal  property  became  vested  in  the 
lAmbtons,  and  was  sold  by  the  late  Earl  of  Durham  to 
ibB  late  Earl  of  Eldon. 

^  On  August  21,  1853,  the  suireyors  of  the  township  appeared 
lic&re  Captain  Colling,  R.  H.  Allan,  and  £.  Backhouse,  Esqrs,  to 
a  t;harge  luider  the  malicious  trespass  act,  of  having  wilfully 
^wn  and  maliciously  destroyed  72  roods  of  hedge  belonging  to 
SorWdlmm  Eden,  Bart.  From  the  evidence  adduced,  it  appeared 
tf|iftSr  T^illiam,  in  straightenmg  the  boundary  hedge  of  his  estate, 
l^d  tak«n  in  part  of  "  the  waste"  which  lay  contiguous  to  it.  It  was 
iA^cd  that  the  surveyors  did  not  interfere  while  the  hedge  was  being 
cmstnKted ;  but  on  its  completion,  they  puUed  it  down.  The  bench, 
^Bcer  dbsfeiviBg  that  the  surveyors  ought  to  have  applied  to  the  proper 
««&0zities  sespectiBg  the  encroachment,  and  not  taken  the  law  into 
•vn  hand^  jGuied  each  of  them  12s,  with  008ts« 


Tbaveixbb's  Rest^  partly  in  the  township  of  Wood- 
ham, and  partly  in  Great  Aycliffe,  is  a  hamlet  on  the 
great  north  road,  6  miles  firom  Darlington,  and  contain- 
ing a  blacksmith's  and  a  cartwright's  shops,  and  two 
public  houses. 

BiCKNALL  Gbahge. — ^Rickuall  Grange,  including 
three  farms  and  a  steam  mill,  is  situated  on  the  Skeme, 
near  Preston,  6^  miles  north  from  Darlington.  By 
Boldon  Book,  there  were  twelve  yiUains  in  New  Bicken- 
hall,  each  holding  an  oxgang  of  nine  acres.  Hatfield's 
Survey  states  that  there  were  twelve  oxgangs,  each 
containing  twenty  acres ;  the  vill  being  held  by  William 
Tedy  of  Acley,  and  the  Grange  held  by  John  del  Loge. 
The  prior  of  Durham  paid  12d.  for  the  site  of  Ackley 
Mill.  In  1638,  Bicknall  Grange  was  charged  with  a 
light  horse  for  the  service  of  King  Charles  I.  The  whole 
is  still  leasehold  under  the  see  of  Durham. 

Nunstainton. — This  hamlet  is  situated  near  the 
Skeme,  which  separates  it  from  Bradbury  and  the  Isle 
in  the  parish  of  Sedgefield.  It  contains  two  farmsteads 
and  a  corn-mill.  Iveta  de  Arches,  sister  of  the  prioress 
of  Monketon,  gave  to  the  latter  and  the  nuns  the  whole 
vill  of  Stayenton-upon-Skyren  in  Haiitcerfolc ;  and 
Bishop  Pudsey  confirmed  the  grant,  as  also  the  pri- 
vileges which  John  de  Amundeville  held  in  the  chapel 
of  Staynton,  viz.,  that  the  church  of  Acley  should  pro- 
vide a  chaplain  to  celebrate  in  it  all  rites  save  burial, 
'^  because  of  the  difficulties  and  great  perils  which  the 
folk  of  Staynton  m^ht  incounter  in  the  long  distance 
which  lies  betwixt  them  and  the  mother  church.''  After 
the  Dissolution,  the  estate  was  granted  to  Lord  Latimer, 
who  immediately  conveyed  it  to  the  Smythes,  who  had 
been  tenants  under  the  nuns.  '^  William  Smith,  late  of 
Nunstainton,  Esq.,"  is  included  in  the  act  of  attainder 
passed  after  the  Northern  Bebellion.  Near  the  close  of 
the  last  century.  Sir  Edward  Smythe,  Bart,  sold  Nun- 
stainton to  Major-general  John  Lambton,  of  Lambton, 
from  whose  descendant,  the  late  Earl  of  Durham,  it 
passed  to  the  father  of  the  present  Earl  of  Eldon. 

t  MS.  Diary  of  Thomas  Chaytor.  In  December,  16X8,  "  a  peeoe  of 
gold  and  ailyer  plate,  in  the  forme  of  a  bowle  or  cupp^  was  subacribed 
for,  to  be  a  hunting  prise  at  Woodham  Stowpea  ereiy  year  on  the 
Tuesday  before  Palm  Sunday."  In  April,  1614,  imtes  Cfatytor, 
'*the  horse  race  at  Woodham  was  Tery  wet  and  de^.  Wadeton 
white  gelding  won  every  end  and  so  caxiied  away  thejN^anct.  My 
brother  Henry  little  gray  atoned  nag  ran  Tety  well,  but  lost"  It  ii 
probable  that  Woodham  races  are  referred  to  in  the  feUowisg  mimte 
in  the  parochial  register  of  Bishop-Hiddleham  i — ^  Mr.  Topp  BeA, 
of  Eden,  Gtentleman,  dying  upo'  Mainalnih-moorei  oomn^  fro'  • 
horse-race,  waa  buryed  the  ilnt  day  of  Apiilt  lOld."  For  oAar  noea 
in  the  coontyi  aoe  Hsxgkznotox^ 
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sa 
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The  parish  of  Heighington  is  bounded  by  Haughton-le-Skerne  and  Darlington  on  the  south,  by  Gainford 
(chapeby  of  Denton)  on  the  south-west  and  west,  by  St.  Helen's  and  St.  Andrew's  Auckland  (chapelry  of 
Shildon)  on  the  north,  and  by  Aycliffe  on  the  east.  It  comprises  the  following  constabularies :  1,  Heighing- 
ton;  2,  School-Aycliffe ;  3,  Redworth;  4,  Midridge-Grange ;  5,  Coatsay-Moor;  6,  Walworth;  and,  7,  Killerby. 
The  latter  is  detached  from  the  main  body  of  the  parish,  and  surrounded  by  that  of  Gainford. 


HEIGHINGTON. 

The  population  of  this  township,  which,  inclusive  of 
Broom  Dykes  and  Houghton  Bank,  comprises  an  area 
of  1,748  acres,  was,  in  1801,  643;  in  1811,  502;  in 
1821,  657;  in  1831,  in  consequence  of  the  employment 
of  labourers  on  railway  works,  767 ;  in  1841,  695 ;  and 
in  1851,  685,  of  whom  314  were  males  and  371 
females.  At  the  latter  date,  there  were  175  inhabited, 
and  14  uninhabited  houses.  The  valuation  of  property 
for  the  county-rate  in  1853  was  £3,013  15s. 

The  village  of  Heighington  stands  on  an  elevated 
limestone  hill,  which  slopes  gradually  to  the  south,  and 
thus  affords  a  rich  and  diversified  prospect  in  that 
durection.  The  houses  surround  a  large  open  square, 
or  green,  formerly,  probably,  the  scene  of  village  races 
and  other  amusements ;  as  Heighington  was,  in  1730, 
one  of  the  places  in  the  county  of  Durham  at  which 
Taces  were  held.*  In  the  centre  is  a  pant,  or  water 
fountain,  erected  by  the  late  vicar,  the  Rev.  S.  Gamlcn, 
the  cistern  of  which  is  capable  of  containing  10,000 

♦  The  other  places  were,'  the  city  of  Durham,  Scdgefield,  Stock-  . 
ton,  Sunderland,  and  Wolsingham.  See,  **An  historical  List  of  all 
Horse  Matches  run,  and  of  all  Plates  and  Prizes  run  for  in  ^England 
and  Wales,  (of  the  value  of  £10  or  upwards,)  in  1730.  Containing 
the  Names  of  the  Owners  of  the  Horses  that  have  run  as  above,  and 
the  names  and  Colours  of  the  said  Horses  also ;  with  the  Winners 
distinguished  of  every  Match,  Plate,  Prize,  or  Stakes ;  the  Condition 
of  Runners  as  to  Weight,  Age,  Size,  and  the  Places  in  which  the 
losing  Horses  have  come  in.  With  a  List  also  of  the  principal  Cock 
Hatches  of  the  year  above,  and  who  were  the  Winners  and  Losers  of 
them.  By  John  Cheny.  London  :  printed  in  the  year  1730."  The 
idleness  produced  throughout  the  country  by  continued  small  races 
Induced  the  law  of  13  Geo.  II.,  that  no  plate  was  to  be  run  for  under 
£50  value,  and  every  race  must  be  begun  and  ended  on  the  some  day. 

t  Captain  Cumbt. — ^This  gentleman  entered  the  naval  service  at 
the  age  of  13,  about  the  year  1784.  Aiter  serving  in  several  ships,  he 
was  placed  by  his  patron,  the  late  Lord  Mulgrave,  imder  the  oare  of 
Captdn  Savage,  in  the  Pomona  frigate.  He  subsequently  ljec(ime 
first  lieutenant  of  the  Astrea,  and  the  Tliali^,  (frigates  noted  in  the 
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gallons.  The  water  is  brought  from  St.  John's  Well, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  The  village  contains 
an  inn  and  three  public  houses,  with  the  shops  of 
several  smiths,  wrights,  shopkeepers,  and  other  trades- 
men. A  Methodist  chapel  was  erected  in  1815.  As 
might  be  expected  from  the  airiness  and  salubrity  of  the 
situation,  Heigliington  and  its  vicinity  contain  several 
respectable  houses.  Occasionally,  balls  and  other  pub- 
lic parties  are  held  by  the  principal  inhabitants ;  and 
donations  of  food  and  money  are  generally  given  at 
Christmas,  with  other  charity-money  to  the  poor,  by 
the  vicar,  Eobert  Surtees,  Esq.,  Mrs.  Col.  Hamilton, 
William  Richmond,  Esq.,  Captain  Robson,  R.N.,  and 
Mrs.  Alymer  of  Walworth  Castle.  During  the  life  of 
the  late  Captain  William  Price  Cumby,  R.N.,  it  was 
his  custom  to  commemorate  the  anniversary  of  the  battle 
of  Trafalgar,  in  which  he  acted  a  conspicuous  part,  and  in 
honour  of  which  he  annually  '^caused  the  widow's  heart  to 
rejoice,  and  the  young  and  old  to  join  in  the  pastimes  of 

village  mirth."t 

Boldon  Book  states  that  there  were  sixteen  villains  in 


service  for  thoir  high  discipline)  until  the  peace,  when  he  retired  on. 
half  pay.    At  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar,  October  21, 1805,  he  was  first 
lieutenant  of  the  Bellerophon;  and  his  gallant  captain  having  faUea 
early  in  the  action,  he  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  ship.    Th& 
part  taken  Jby  the  Bellerophon  in  tliat 'grand  and  decisive  conflict, 
in  which  her  crew  engaged,  boarded,  and  captured  two  line-of-battJe 
ships  simultaneously,  is  a  matter  of  history.    In  consequence  of  tS&is 
victory,  Lieutenant  Cumby  was,  in  January,  1806,  promoted  t^thc 
rank  of  post  captain,  passing  over  the  intermediate  step  of  commajader. 
After  porfomiing  the  melimcholy  duty  of  following  the  remains  of 
Nelson  to  the  tomb,  Captain  Cumby  was  appointed,  in  the  same  year, 
to  the  command  of  the  Dryad  frigate.    He  aftcrR-ards  bQC&me  flag 
captain  to  Vice-admiral  B.  S.  Rowley,  and  conmianded  the  Byperict\^ 
on  the  North  American  and  Channel  stations,  and  was  very  active  in 
protecting  the  fisheries  aix^  trade,  capturing  and  destroying  several 
French  and  American  priTatecnu    In  1816,  he  paid  off  the  Hyperion^ 
and  resided  principally  at  hi»  native  viUage,  Heighington.    At  the 
promotion  in  Jaawry,  18S7,  he  became  tho  senior  captain  on  the 
Navy  List,  C,  B.^  and  was  appointed  superhitendent  of  Pembroke 
Dock-yard,  ia  \irl«<;lv  situation  his  kitt^^s  oi  inaaa«,  and  og^ept- 
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Heighington,  and  five  cottagers^  who  contributed 
certain  payments  in  kind  and  yarions  services^  including 
yenlwaitingy  (or  perambulating  the  place  at  Christ- 
mas with  music^  like  the  waits  of  modem  times)^  and 
attending  the  great  chase.  Simon  Hostarias^  Thomas 
the  Clerk,  and  Thomas  de  Fenie  held  lands.  The  mills 
ef  Heghyngtonshire  paid  twelve  marks.  The  pimder 
)uid  six  acres  and  his  thraves,  and  rendered  80  hens 
and  500  eggs.     The  demesne  lands  were  in  farm. 

The  free  tenants  had  considerably  increased  at  the 
time  of  Hatfield's  Survey;  and  the  services  of  the 
cottagers  and  bond-tenants  were  commuted  for  pay- 
ments. The  manor-house,  with  its  grazing  land  and 
appurtenances,  were  valued  at  £10  13s.  4d.  Xhe 
JSrakkes,  or  Fremans^  BrakeSy  containing  100  acres, 
freie  held  by  Richard  Scrope,  Chivaler,  without  rent ; 
and  his  posterity  for  several  descents,  continued  to  hold 
the  same  property.  The  other  freeholds  in  the  town- 
ahip  have  long  been  much  divided.  The  late  Cap- 
^in  W.  P.  Cumby,  who  built  a  handsome  mansion 
V>use  on  the  east  side  of  the  village,  was  one  of  the 
]irincipal  proprietors;  and  his  estates  are  now  in  the 
hands  of  Archdeacon  Headlam  and  others,  his  trustees. 
The  property  of  the  late  "William  CoUing,  Esq.,  now 
l^longs  to  William  Richmond,  Esq.,  of  Twinsbum. 
A  little  to  the  west  of  the  village  is  Holywell  House,  a 
pleasant  mansion :  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees  of  the 
late  James  Clapham,  Esq.  The  Hope  estate,  long  in  the 
possession  of  the  Richmond  family,  now  belongs  to 
its  representative,  William  Richmond,  Esq. 

THE  CHURCH. 

Heighington  church  occupies  the  high  or  northern  side 
of  the  village  square.  The  building  is  of  Norman  found- 
ation, and  consists  of  a  nave,  chancel,  south  aisle,  and 
western  tower,  of  similar  character  to  that  at  Merrington, 
and  in  which  there  are  four  Norman  windows,  each  con- 
flistmg  of  two  round-headed  lights,  divided  by  a  cylin- 
drical pillar.  The  south  aisle  is  formed  by  two  octagonal 
pillars,  supporting  pointed  arches.  The  chancel  arch  is 
similar,  of  elegant  proportions,  ornamented  with  a  billet 
label,  and  springing  from  Norman  capitals.  The  win- 
dows on  the  south  side  of  the  church,  which  are  beneath 


2|flS8  of  condnet,  appear  to  ksve  giyen  imiTeiBal  satigfiiction.  Captain 
Cumby  married,  first,  in  ISOi,  liCiss  Metcalfie,  of  Eichmond,  Yorkshire, 
wiLO  died  in  1815 ;  secondly,  EliraiMh,  daughter  of  the  Bey.  T.  W.  Mor- 
ley,  of  Saitby  House :  he  had  issue,  some  of  whom  sunriTO,  by  both 
ladies.  He  dSsd  at  Fenbsoke  Dock-ywd,  on  the  17th  S^tember, 
1837,  aged  64. 


circular  arches,  were  renovated  about  sixteen  years  ago, 
by  subscription.  The  east  window  is  a  modem  sasL 
The  basin  for  holy  water  remains  in  the  wall  within  the 
south  entrance.  The  oaken  pulpit,  recently  remoyed 
about  three  yards  from  the  wall,  is  a  unique  specimen  of 
old  carving,  having  five  pointed  compartments  with  de- 
licate tracery ;  and,  though  of  a  late  period,  miwt  be  of 
a  date  prior  to  the  Reformation,  as  is  proved  by  an  in- 
scription, in  Gothic  characters,  round  the  mouldings— 
"  Orate  p'  a'i'b's  Al(exan)dri  Fusttchab  et  Ag- 
n ETis  UXOR  Ejvs.**  The  church,  with  its  heavy  northen 
and  western  galleries,  contained  accommodation  for  400 
persons.  A  new  gallery  waa  erected  on  the  south 
some  years  ago,  giving  about  35  additional  seats;  the 
expense  being  covered  by  the  sale  of  the  pews.  The 
altar  railing  was,  at  the  same  time  removed,  so  as  to  per- 
mit the  vestry  door  to  be  on  the  outside,  instead  of 
within  the  rails ;  and  an  old  south  porch  was  taken 
down,  the  entrance  made  under  the  tower,  and  the  dial 
placed  between  the  windows  near  the  same  place.  The 
church  is  warmed  by  two  stoves ;  one  in.  the  nave,  and 
the  other  in  the  chancel.  In  1852,  an  organ  was  erected 
by  Mr.  John  Langley,  of  Greatham,  at  a  cost  of  a  little 
above  £100,  which  was  defrayed  by  subscription.  The 
tower  dock  face  was  renewed  in  1853. 

The  top  of  the  tower,  though  somewhat  difEicult  of 
access,  commands  a  very  extensive  view  over  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  the  counties  of  Durham  and  York- 
shire. The  three  bells  in  the  tower,  the  original  peal, 
are  ancient,  and  worthy  of  attention.  The  two  first 
are  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  as  fmcied 
securities  against  the  tempests.  The  inscriptions  are  in 
ornamented  Gothic  capitals,    and  read   thus: — ^First, 

"t   PURGATOS.    NOS.   lUNGITOS.   AULE.    CeLI.  PaULB." 

Second,  '^  t  Tu.  Petre.  Pulsatus.  Perttersos.  Mitiga 
Flatus."  It  will  be  observed  that  each  is  divided 
into  barbarous  jingling  rhymes.  The  third  has]a  figure 
of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  in  bold  relief,  and  well  exe- 
cuted ;  and  the  arms  of  Neville  and (three 

amulets),  with  this  rhyming  invocation  to  the  Viigin? 
in  black  letter : — ^*  f  O  mater,  dia.  me.  sarma.  bona. 
Maria'^ 

There  are  several  chaste  and  elegant  mural  tablets  in 
the  church,  including  one  to  the  memory  of  Capt.  W. 

*  Ancient  bells  have  usually  a  very  sweet  and  silyery  soandii 
which  circumstance  has  been  accounted  for  by  the  custom  of  pioos 
benefactors  throwing  in  great  quantities  of  sUver  in  the  casting.  Few 
churches  now  possess  their  original  peal  of  bells.  There  is  one  in  St 
Giles's  church,  Durham,  with  an  inscription  to  liie  patron  saint;  and 
another  at  Egglesdiffe  (see  Pabisk  of  EooLxscLiFrai]. 
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F.  Ctunby,  erected  at  a  cost  of  between  £200  and  £300 
by  Beyeral  officers  in  Pembrokeshire,  and  another  to  Col. 
James  O^Callaghan,  who  died  on  January  14,  1836, 
aged  87.  Two  effigies^  apparency  those  of  females,  but 
much  defaced  by  time  and  exposure  to  the  weather,  lie 
in  the  church-yard,  to  the  east  of  the  chancel. 

Registehs. — Book  No.  1  (parchment)  contains  bap- 
tisms from  1570  to  1728;  burials  from  1559  to  1728; 
and  marriages  from  1728  to  1753.  Nos.  2  and  3,  bap- 
tisms and  burials  from  1724  to  1812;  and  marriages  from 
1729  to  1753.  Nos.  4  and  5,  marriages  from  1754  to 
1812. 

Heighington  was  anciently  a  rectory.  John  de  Rome 
occurs  as  rector  in  1239;  and  William  de  Kilkenny 
(archdeacon  of  Coventry,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Ely), 
in  1249,  during  whose  incumbency  Bishop  Kirkham 
gave  the  church  of  Heighington  to  the  prior  and  convent 
of  Durham,  for  the  maintenance  of  hospitality  and  relief 
of  the  poor,  on  condition  of  maintaining  a  perpetual 
vicarage,  with  an  endowment  of  30  marks  per  annum. 

Heighington  vicarage  is  in  the  deanery  of  Darlington, 
and  a  peculiar  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Durham. 
King's  Book's,  £12  14s.  9^d. ;  Tenths,  £1  5s.  SJd. ; 
Episc.  proc.  9s.  Dedication  to  St.  Michael  the  Arch- 
angel. 

VicABs. — ^Roger,  1262 ;  William  de  NoTOcaBtro,  1279  ;  Henry  de 
Perie,  1290 ;  Ricliard  de  Hareden,  1303  ;  Richard  de  Vans,  de  Abing- 
don, 1325,  p.  m.  Haredcn;  William  de  Burdon,  1360,  p.  ezpnl. 
Abingdon  TJohn  de  Mitford,  1376,  p.  m.  Burdon ;  Thomas  de  Kellawe, 
1377,  p.  res.  Mitford;  Robert  Chapman,  1394,  p.  m.  Kellawe;  John 
Gill,  1395 ;  Thomas  Wyhot,  1400,  p.  res.  Gill ;  John  de  Catton,  1401, 
p.  res.  Wyhot ;  John  Holdemessc,  1419,  p.  m.  Catton ;  John  Corbrigg, 
1422,  p.  m.  Holdemesse ;  Robert  Dale,  1439,  p.  m.  Corbrigg;  John 
Stayndropp,  1463,  p.  res.  Dale;  William  Tonge,  LL.B.,  1499,  then 
admonished  by  Bishop  Fox  to  reside ;  William  Richardson,  1513,  p. 
m.  Tonge;  Ralph  Aldwodde,  1524,  p.  res.  Richardson;  WiHiam 
WTij-tehed,  A.M.,  1629,  p.  m.  Aldwodde ;  William  Hardmge,  1676, 
p.  m.  Whytehed ;  Francis  Kaye,  A.M.,  1584,  p.  m.  Hardinge ;  Giles 
Garthwaite,  A.M.,  1693,  p.  res.  Kaye ;  Christopher  Leaver,  1613 ;  John 
Cradock,  S.T.P.,  1624,  p.  m.  Leaver;  Ferdinando  Morecroft,  A.M. 
(preb.  of  the  11th  stall),  1625,  p.  res.  Cradock ;  James  Morecroft, 
A.M.,  1689  ;  Arthur  Squire,  an  intruder ;  Gilbert  Wildbore ;  Richard 
Wrench,  S.T.B.  (preb.  of  the  6th  stall),  1661,  p.  m.  Wildbore;  John 
Wood,  A.M.,  p.  res.  Wrench ;  James  Thompson,  A.M.,  1673,  p.  m. 
Wood ;  Edward  Kirkby,  A.M.,  1684,  p.  m.  Thompson ;  John  Milner, 
A.M.,  1686,  p.  res.  Kirkby ;  Layton  Etheryngton,  A.M.,  1706,  p.  m. 
Milner ;  Barnabas  Salkeld,  A.B.,  1718,  p.  m.  Etheryngton  ;  Chilton 
Wilson,  A.M.,  1727,  p.  m.  Salkeld ;  William  Forster,  A.M.,  1749. 
p.  m.  Wilson ;  Richard  Brewster,  A.M.,  1764,  p.  m.  Porster ;  Samuel 
Viner,  A.M.  (vicar  of  Stannington,  Northumberland),  1772,  p.  m. 
Brewster ;  Samuel  Gamlen,  A.M.  Bal.  Coll.  Oxen.,  1816,  p.  m.  Viner ; 
William  Beckett,  A.B.,  1834,  p.  res.  Gamlen  for  Bossall,  Yorkshire. 

The  corn-tithes  of  Heighington  belong  to  the  ninth 
stall  in  Diirham  Cathedral,  those  of  Bedworth  to  the 


second,  and  those  of  Walworth  to  the  eighth.  The 
yicarage-house  stands  near  the  church.  The  glebe 
consists  only  of  the  garden  and  premises  adjoining,  and 
the  church*yaid.  The  townships  of  Heighington  and 
School- Aycliffe  pay  tithe  of  hay  and  small  tithes  to  the 
vicar  in  kind.  Itedworth  pays  tithe  of  hay  and  all  small 
tithes,  excepting  that  certain  lands  belonging  to  BK>bei:t 
Siirtees,  Esq.,  and  some  others,  pay  moduses  or  pre- 
scripts in  lieu  of  hay-tithe,  amounting  altogedier  to 
Ss.  7d.  Newbiggin  pays  small  tithes,  and  a  modus  of 
5s.  in  lieu  of  hay.  West  Thickley  pays  40s.  in  lieu  of 
all  vicarial  tithes.  Walworth  pays  small  tithe,  and  a 
modus  of  26s.  8d.  in  lieu  of  hay.  Killerby,  small 
tithe,  and  8s.  in  lieu  of  hay.  The  gross  income  of  the 
living  was  stated  in  1835  at  £265,  with  a  deduction  of 
£48  for  permanent  payments.  The  dean  and  chapter 
have  given,  in  augmentation  of  the  living,  a  rent-charge 
out  of  Killerby  tithes,  £10;  Aydiffe  corn-tithes,  £50; 
a  tithe-bam  and  ground  at  Heighington,  £4;  total 
annual  value,  £64;  fee  simple,  £1,920. 

CHARITIES. 

School. — Elizabeth  Jennison,  widow,  by  indenture,  Oc- 
tober, 1601,granted  to  William  Jennisonand  seven  others, 
their  heirs  and  assigns,  the  yearly  rent  of  £11,  upon 
trust,  that  they  should  dispose  of  the  same  for  the  yearlj 
maintenance  of  such  schoolmasters,  teaching  and  inr 
structing  children  within  the  parish  of  Heighington  in 
grammar  and  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  as 
should  from  time  to  time  be  elected  and  confirmed 
according  to  prescribed  rules;  the  dean  and  chapter  to 
appoint  the  master,  and  the  bishop  to  have  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  school,  and  to  have  power  to  remove  the 
master  for  misconduct  or  neglect.  The  poorer  children 
were  to  pay  4d.  on  entering,  and  2d.  per  quarter.  £10 
of  the  rent  charge  was  to  be  paid  to  the  master,  and  the 
remaining  £1  to  be  distributed  amongst  the  poor  of  the 
parish.  In  1827,  £101  2s.  was  paid  for  a  dose  called 
Brecking  HiQ,  partly  with  £70  given  by  the  Rev.  Ed- 
ward Kirkby,  vicar,  and  partly  with  £25  belonging  to  the 
poor  of  the  township  and  of  the  parish  of  Heighington. 
Bishop  Talbot,  on  October  3,  1724,  demised  to  Exton 
Sayer,  LL.D.,  and  four  others,  for  their  lives,  two  closes 
called  the  Waste  and  Halliwell  Close,  half  a  rood  of 
land,  and  a  school-house  erected  thereon,  at  the  yearly 
rent  of  4s.,  to  be  let  at  the  best  advantage,  and  the  rents 
paid  to  the  schoolmaster.  In  1770,  the  Rev.  Robert 
BlackHn  was  appointed  master  by  the  dean  and  chapter, 
and  continued  to  receive  the  rent  charge  of  £10,  the 
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lents  of  Brecking  Hill,  (out  of  which  £2  98.  was  paid 
annually  for  the  poor),  and  the  land  demised  by  the 
lyishop  in  1724.  In  1808,  complaints  were  made  of  his 
conduct  as  a  schoolmaster,  and  that  he  had  neglected  the 
education  of  the  children;  and  a  sentence  of  ejection  was 
read  in  the  church.  To  this  he  paid  no  attention,  but 
continued  to  receive  the  endowments  of  the  school  till 
1810,  when,  in  consequence  of  threatened  legal  proceed- 
ings, he  gave  up  the  leasehold  premises;  and  Robert 
Surtees,  Esq.,  of  Mainsforth,  by  whom  the  rent-charge 
of  £10  was  payable,  withheld  that  payment.  On  pos- 
session of  the  leasehold  premises  being  regained.  Bishop 
Barrington,  September  18, 1811,  demised  the  site  of  the 
school-house  (which  had  fallen  down)  on  the  same  terms 
as  those  of  the  lease  of  1724;  and  in  1812,  a  school- 
house  was  erected  by  subscription,  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
£300.  At  a  meeting  of  the  trustees,  held  January  24, 
1829,  Mr.  Blacklin  agreed,  on  condition  that  he  should 
receive  £100  of  the  arrears  of  the  rent-charge  imme- 
diately, and  £20  a  year  for  his  life,  to  resign  possession  of 
the  lands,  and  give  up  his  appointment  to  the  dean  and 
chapter.  The  school-house  was  enlarged  in  1831.  The 
present  income  of  the  school  is  derived  from  the  rent- 
charge  of  £10,  first  mentioned ;  the  freehold  premises 
purchased  in  1627,  producing  about  £20  per  annum, 
out  of  which  £2  9s.  is  charged  for  the  poor ;  the  lease- 
hold premises  demised  in  1811,  consisting  of  three  fields, 
let  at  a  rent  of  about  £22,  the  school,  and  a  garden 
attached  to  it,  which  is  occupied  by  the  master  rent-free. 
For  the  income  which  the  master,  Mr.  Thomas  Dick- 
enson, derives  from  the  leasehold  premises  as  above 
•mentioned,  all  children  of  the  parish,  of  the  poorest  class, 
by  certificate  from  any  of  the  trustees,  are  taught  at  2d.  a 
week  (none  are  admitted  gratuitously),  children  of  the 
middle  class  at  4d.,  and  those  of  farmers  and  more  sub- 
stantial persons  at  6d.  They  are  instructed  in  reading, 
writing,  and  accounts ;  and  some  of  them  were  formerly 
taught  the  rudiments  of  Latin,  but  this  is  now  discon- 
tinued. The  average  number  of  children  attending  is 
about  100. 

Jennison^s  Charity, — The  sum  of  £1  yearly,  demised 
by  Elizabeth  Jennison  as  above  stated,  is  received  from 
the  owner  of  the  property  charged,  Mrs.  Surtees,  of 
Mainsforth,  and  is  distributed  with  other  charity-money. 

Marches  Charity. — John  March,  merchant,  of  New- 
casde,  on  June  5,  1595,  bequeathed  £100,  to  be  placed 
in  the  Town-  chamber,  and  to  be  lent  every  second  year 
to  the  honestest  and  least  wealthy  of  the  young  men  of 
the  fellowship  of  merchants,  or  any  other  free  burgess 
inhabiting  the  town,  upon   good  security,  with  £10 


interest  for  the  use,  half  of  which  was  to  be  distributed 
to  the  poor  of  Newcastle,  and  the  other  half  to  the  poor 
of  the  parish  of  Heighington.  Since  1660,  the  annual 
sum  of  £4  has  been  paid  by  the  mayor  and  burgesses  of 
Newcastle,  in  respect  of  this  bequest,  and  is  given  away 
by  the  minister  and  churchwardens  of  Heighington,  on 
New  Year's  Day,  with  other  charity-money,  in  sums 
varying  from  Is.  to  5s. 

Brahanfs  Charity. — (See  Brancepeth,  p.  428.) 
The  sum  of  19s.  (Is.  being  deducted  for  land-tax)  is 
added  to  the  annual  distribution. 

Sundry  Charities. — The  whole  of  the  charity  money, 
arising  from  the  sources  above  mentioned,  amounts  an- 
nually to  £8  8s. ;  of  which  £1  2s.,  part  of  the  £2  9s. 
paid  out  of  Brecking  Hill,  is  appropriated  to  the  poor 
of  the  township  of  Heighington  only,  and  the  remaining 
£7  6s.  is  divided  among  the  other  six  townships  of  the 
parish  in  proportion  to  the  rentals,  and  given  away  to 
poor  persons  of  those  townships  by  the  respective  church- 
wardens or  overseers. 

Colling^a  Charity. — ^William  Colling,  Esq.,  by  will, 
6th  February,  1842,  gave  to  the  vicar  and  church- 
wardens of  the  parish  of  Heighington,  to  be  by  them 
invested  at  interest,  the  sum  of  £100 ;  such  interest  to 
be  divided  yearly  at  Christmas  amongst  those  of  the  poor 
people  of  the  township  whom  the  said  vicar  and  church- 
wardens, or  the  majority  of  them,  shall  think  proper. 
The  proceeds  are  given  away  as  directed. 

Broom  Dykes  is  a  village  about  5^  miles  north- 
north-west  from  Darlington,  and  contains  three  public 
houses  :  it  is  principally  the  property  of  Thomas  W3- 
kinson,  Esq.  Houghton  Bank  is  a  hamlet  6  miles 
north-west  from  Darlington,  and  contains  two  public 
houses  and  a  cartwright's  shop. 

SCHOOL-AYCLIFFE. 

This  small  township,  supposed  to  have  derived  its  dis- 
tinctive appellation  from  a  school  established  at  a  very 
early  date  by  the  prior  and  convent,  contains  524  acres, 
and  two  farms.  The  population,  at  the  several  returns, 
has  been  successively  41,  34,  37,  32,  25,  and  31.  Of 
the  latter,  12  were  males  and  19  females;  and  there  were 
6  inhabited  houses,  and  1  uninhabited. 

The  hamlet  of  School- Aycliffe  is  about  half  a  mile 
north-east  from  Heighington:  here  may  be  seen  one 
of  those  old  family  mansion-houses,  with  projecting  gables 
and  mullioned  windows,  which  are  so  characteristic  of  the 
primitive  portion  of  the  county.     At  Sim  Pasture,  in 
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this  township^  is  the  junction  of  the  Stockton  and  Dar- 
lington and  the  Clarence  railways.  The  united  area  of 
both  is  10  acres.  The  former,  which  has  an  extent  of 
6  fiirlongs,  contributed  £6  18s.  to  the  county-rate  in 
1851,  and  £10  7s.  in  1852 ;  and  the  latter,  extending 
over  2f.  70y.,  contributed  in  those  years  8s.  and  12s. 
The  gross  amount  collected  in  the  township  was  £16  lOs. 
in  1851,  and  £24  15s.  in  1852.  The  value  of  property 
rated,  as  fixed  in  1853,  is  £660. 

Sculacle,  which  gave  name  to  a  resident  family,  is 
mentioned  both  in  Boldon  Book  and  Hatfield's  Survey, 
and  afterwards  became  vested  in  the  Nevilles.  Having 
been  granted  to  Robert  de  Binchestre,  it  subsequently 
became  vested  in  the  Forsters  and  Smithsons.  In  1635, 
Francis  Forster  sold  his  lands  here  and  nt  Coatsamore, 
for  £960,  to  Ferdinando  Morecroft,  prebendary  of  Dur- 
ham, and  James  his  son.  The  widow  of  the  latter 
married  Gilbert  Wilbore,  vicar  of  Heighington,  who 
left  five  daughters  his  coheirs ;  and  the  property  was 
afterwards  much  divided.  Ralph  Page,  Esq.,  whose 
family  have  long  held  property  in  the  township,  is  now 
J)roprietor  of  part  of  School-Aycliflfe ;  and  the  remain- 
der, called  Holt/hill,  belongs  to  Captain  Agnew. 

REDWORTH, 

Including  Newbiggin  and  Old  Thickley,  contains  an 
area  of  1,840  acres,  and  twelve  farmsteads.  Its  popula- 
tion, in  1801,  was  322;  in  1811,  284;  in  1821,  807;  in 
1831,  370;  in  1841,  351;  and  in  1851,  322,  157  of 
whom  were  males  and  165  females.  The  number  of 
inhabited  and  uninhabited  houses,  at  the  latter  date,  was 
respectively  67  and  6.  The  extent  of  the  Stockton  and 
Darlington  railway  in  this  township  is  1m.  If.  151y., 
and  it  covers  an  area  of  11a.  Or.  14p.  It  contributed 
£185  to  the  county-rate  in  1851,  and  £170  in  1852; 
the  gross  amounts  collected  in  the  township  in  those 
years  being  £263  6s.  lOd.  and  £273  4s.  In  1853,  the 
property  of  the  township  was  valued  at  £3,549  4s.  2d., 
upon  which  amount  the  county- rate  is  charged. 

The  village  of  Redworth  is  situated  5  miles  south- 
south-east  from  Bishop  Auckland,  and  occupies  the 
northern  side  of  a  lofty  swell  of  limestone.  It  contains 
two  public  houses,  and  a  blacksmith's,  a  cartwright's, 
and  a  grocer*s  shop.  Bedtoorth  House,  the  seat  of  Ro- 
bert Surtecs,  Esq.,  commands  an  extensive  prospect  to 
the  north  and  east.  Shacldeton  Hill,  to  the  west  of  the 
mansion,  was  thought  by  Hutchinson  to  be  the  remains 
of  a  Danish  fort ;  but,  though  from  its  lofty  position  it 
is  well  adapted  for  a  post  of  observation,  there  is  no 


evidence  to  bear  out  the  sujiposition  of  Hutchinson. 
The  hill  is  now  covered  with  trees ;  and  on  the  most 
elevated  portion  a  summer  residence  was  erected  by  the 
late  Crosier  Surtees,  Esq. 

There  were  sixteen  farmers  and  three  cottagers  in 
Redworth  at  the  date  of  Boldon  Book.  Under  Hat- 
field's  Survey,  the  whole  vill  was  held  by  free  tenures. 
The  Redworths  and  Heighingtons  then,  and  for  some 
time  afterwards,  held  lanas ;  and  the  Eures  of  Witton 
also  occur.  A  pasture  called  Mowmore  was  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Scroops.  The  manor  was  subsequently  much 
subdivided,  but  is  now  principally  vested  in  Robert 
Surtees,  Esq.  The  Duke  of  Cleveland  also  holds  pro- 
perty in  the  township.  A  farm  called  Med  House,  be- 
longing to  the  Earl  of  Eldon,  pays  a  modus  of  £4  10s.. 
to  the  vicar  of  Heighington,  being  the  only  portion  of 
the  tithes  not  commuted  in  the  parish. 

Newbiggin. — This  hamlet,  manor,  and  constablewick 
stands  about  half  a  mile  north-west  from  Redworth. 
The  old  manor-house  stands  low,  near  wild  broken 
ground,  with  a  small  brook  in  front.  The  walls  are  of 
solid  masonry,  and  the  principal  staircase  of  stone.  The 
remains  of  a  peel  or  tower  on  the  west,  mentioned  by 
Surtees,  are  now  broken  down. 

Newbiggin  is  called  the  New  Vill  next  Thickley  in 
Boldon  Book  and  Hatfield's  Survey.  Ralph  Lord  Ne- 
ville granted  this  manor,  with  Scole-Acle,  to  Robert  de 
Bynchestre,  from  whose  descendants  it  passed  by  mar- 
riage to  the  Burnynghalls,  and  from  them  to  the  Crosyers, 
in  which  family  it  continued  till  the  death  of  George 
Crosyer  in  1714.  Jane,  the  youngest  of  his  four 
daughters  and  coheirs,  intennarried  with  Edward  Sur- 
tees, ancestor  of  the  present  proprietor.  Part  of  New- 
biggin is  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Eldon;  and  an 
estate  is  held  by  Mr.  Burdon.  The  royalty  belongs  to 
the  Bishop  of  Durham. 

Old  Thickley,  or  West  Thickley,  (so  called  to 
distinguish  it  from  East  Thickley,  or  Thickley  Punch- 
ai'don,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew's  Auckland,)  is  a 
hamlet  and  constablewick,  about  a  mile  north-west  from 
Redworth.  Aid  Thickley,  according  to  Boldon  Book^ 
paid  one  mark  for  comage  at  St.  Cuthbert's  day  in  Sep- 
tember. Under  Hatfield's  Survey,  the  tenants  and 
cottagers  rendered  divers  rents  and  services.  In  1676 
and  1615,  West  Thickley  belonged  to  the  family  of 
Tonge.  It  is  at  present  the  property  of  Sir  George 
Musgrave,  Bart.,  and  of  Robert  Surtees,  Esq. 
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MIDRIDGE-GEANGE. 

This  township,  which  adjoins  that  of  Midridge,  in 
tie  parish  of  St.  Andrew  Auckland,  derives  its  name 
from  Middle-ridge,  as  occupying  elevated  ground  rising 
abruptly  between  two  runners  of  water.  It  contains 
four  farms  and  a  com-miU,  and  comprises  928  acres. 
The  number  of  inhabitants,  in  1801,  was  41,  and,  at  the 
succeeding  returns,  respectively,  89, 68,  65,  40,  and  54, 
inhabiting  8  houses.  Of  the  latter  number,  30  were 
males  and  24  females.  The  tithes  are  paid  to  the  parish 
of  St.  Andrew  Auckland. 

As  its  name  implies,  this  township  is  situated  on  an 
eminence,  the  base  of  which  is  crossed  by  the  Witton, 
Darlington,  and  Stockton  railway,  which  covers  an  ex- 
tent of  5f.  55yi,  and  an  area  of  8  acres.  It  contributed 
£11  10s.  to  the  county-rate  in  1851,  and  £8  12s.  6d.  in 
1852;  the  gross  amounts  in  those  years  being  £60 12s.  3d. 
and  £45  9s.  2d.  The  value  of  property  rated,  in  1853, 
is  £1,212  5s. 

There  is  a  corn-mill  in  the  township,  worked  by  both 
ipteam  and  water.  The  Orange  is  a  spacious,  treble, 
gable-ended  mansion.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  Hat- 
field's Survey,  when  it  and  the  lands  were  valued  at 
£28  9s.  8d.  William  de  Lilburn  claimed  a  piece  of 
Woodland  called  Drythop,  and  refused  to  permit  the 
bishop's  tenants  to  depasture  therein.  In  later  times, 
Midridge-Grange  became  the  seat  of  the  Byerleys ;  and 
the  loyal  Colonel  Anthony  Byerley,  who  commanded 
a  regiment  in  the  service  of  Charies  I.,  garrisoned  his 
house  at  Midridge  for  the  king,  where  his  troops  were 
long  remembered  in  popular  tradition  as  Byerley^ 8  bull- 
dogs. He  compounded  for  his  estates  for  £2,000,  and 
died  April  22,  1667,  aged  47.  His  son,  Robert  Byer- 
ley, Esq.,  represented  the  county  of  Durham  in  the 
parliaments  of  1685  and  1688,  and  was  afterwards  mem- 
ber for  Knaresborough.  He  died  in  May,  1717 ;  and 
the  estate  subsequently  passed  in  marriage  to  Thomas 
Jervoise,  of  Herriard,  Southampton.  His  daughter 
married  with  Sir  Daniel  O'CarroU,  whose  descendant 
sold  Midridge-Grange,  in  1812,  to  Lord  Viscount  Bar- 
rington.  It  was  afterwards  purchased  by  the  late  Earl 
of  Eldon.  The  royalty  belongs  to  the  Bishop  of 
Durham. 

COATSAY-MOOR. 

CoATSAY,  or  CoATSAW-Mooii,  (the  cotes  or  cottages  on 
the  moor)  contains  an  area  of  434  acres,  divided  into  two 
farms,  2  miles  south  from  Heighington,  and  5^  north- 
north-west  from  Darlington.     The  six  decennial  returns 


of  population  have  been  9, 17,  12, 13, 19,  and  21,  being 
11  males  and  10  females,  inhabiting  3  houses.  The 
basis  fixed  for  the  county-rate  in  1853  is  £277.  The 
estate  is  leasehold,  under  the  dean  and  chapter,  and  has 
long  been  held  by  the  Lozelures,  and  their  heirs  the 
Wilkinsons ;  the  present  proprietor  being  Thomas  Wil- 
kinson, Esq.,  of  Neasham  Abbey. 

WALWORTH. 

This  township,  3  miles  south-west  from  Heighington, 
and  5  north*west  from  Darlington,  is  divided  into 
two  districts  called  High  and  Low  TValtcorth,  which 
contain  nine  farms,  and  an  aggregate  area  of  2,132 
acres.  The  number  of  inhabitants  was  137  in  1801, 152 
in  1811,  162  in  1821,  155  in  1831, 152  in  1841,  and  142 
in  1851,  at  which  date  the  population  consisted  of  7S 
males  and  69  females,  and  there  were  27  inhabited  and 
2  uninhabited  houses.  In  1853,  £1,859  10s.  was  fixed 
as  the  basis  upon  which  the  county-rate  should  be 
charged. 

Walworth  Castle. — This  edifice  was  reared  from 
the  ruins  of  a  previous  castle,  by  Thomas  Jennison,  Esq., 
who  had  purchassed  the  estate  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  It  is  a  stately,  spacious  building,  consisting 
of  an  unadorned  centre,  with  projecting  circular  towers 
at  the  comers.  It  has  a  southern  aspect,  and  commands 
a  fine  open  view.  The  upper  windows  consist  of 
stone  muUions  and  transoms,  and  contain  fragments  of 
stained  glass ;  but  the  lower  windows  have  been  mo- 
dernized. At  the  west  end  of  the  building  there  is  a 
range  of  ofiiccs,  which  exhibit  traces  of  antiquity  in  their 
mullioned  windows  and  stone  staircases.  A  portion  of 
the  back  part  of  the  castle  was  altered,  and  made  more 
convenient  for  domestic  arrangements,  about  four  years 
ago.  The  grounds  are  wooded  with  beautiful  trees, 
some  of  them  of  great  size  and  age. 

The  Hansards,  supposed  to  have  sprung  from  a 
younger  branch  of  the  house  of  Raby,  are  the  first 
family  mentioned  as  possessors  of  Walworth.  In  their 
time,  there  were  two  great  courts  held  here  in  the  year, 
viz.,  at  Easter  and  St  Michael  the  Archangel,  with  other 
lesser  courts  held  every  three  weeks,  the  profits  of  which 
were  2s.  per  annum.  On  the  death  of  the  last  William 
Hansard,  Elizabeth,  his  daughter  and  heiress,  was 
placed  by  Wolsey,  when  Bishop  of  Durham,  under  the 
wardship  of  Sir  William  Ayscough,  of  South  Kelsey, 
Lincolnshire,  Knt.,  who  married  her  to  his  son.  Sir 
Francis  Ayscough.  In  the  16th  century,  Walworth 
was  sold  by  the  Ayscoughs  ta  Thomas  Jennison,  £sq.> 
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an  auditor  in  Ireland,  whose  widow  entertained  King 
James  I.  at  the  castle,  on  April  14,  1608,  on  his  first 
progress  into  England. 

Thomas,  eldest  son    of   John   Jennison,  Esq.,   of 
Walworth,   was    implicated    in    the  *'  Popish    Plot,'* 
invented  hy  the  infamous  Titus  Oates,  and  was  com- 
mitted to    Newgate.      Robert,  second  son   of  John, 
turned  Protestant,  and  appeared  as  a  witness  on  the 
trials  of  Viscount  Stafford  and  Sir  George  Wakeman ; 
when  he  swore  positively  to  the  names  of  four  Irish 
ffenfletnen,  or  ruJffianBy  who  were  engaged  to  assassinate 
the  king,  and  that  his  brother  Thomas  had  said  to  him, 
"  That  if  C.  R.  would  not  be  R.  C,  he  should  not  be 
long  C.  R.,'*  &c.     It  is  stated,  in  extenuation  of  this 
conduct,  that  Robert  had  refused  to  give  evidence  until 
he  obtained   a  promise   ot  freedom  for  his    brother 
from  the  lords  of  the  privy  council.     Thomas,  however, 
ajfter  enduring  for  a  year  all  the  hardships  of  a  prison, 
died  in  Newgate,  on  the  27th  September,  1679.     John 
Jennison,  father  of  the  brothers,  died  in  the  following 
year;  and  the  estate  was  divided  under  a  decree  in 
Chancery;  High  Walworth  and  the  chief  portion  of 
the  property  being  assigned  to  Robert,  and  Low  Wal- 
worth to  John,  a  younger  son.     Francia  Jennison,  a 
descendant  of  John,  alienated  his  estate  and  went  to 
the  continent.     In  1776,  he  was  appointed  chamberlain 
to  the  Elector  Palatine,  and  in  1791,  received  a  diploma 
of  a  Count  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.       By  the 
extinction  of  the  elder  line  of  Jennison,   the  descen- 
dants of  John,  who  are  connected  by  marriage  with 
many  of  the  noble  houses  of  Austria  and  Bavaria,  are 
now  the  representatives  of  the  fomily. 

Robert  Jennison,  above  mentioned,  sold  High  Wal- 
worth to  his  relative.  Sir  Ralph  Jennison,  of  Elswick, 
Northumberland,  Knt.,  from  whose  descendants  it 
passed,  about  1769,  to  Matthew  Stephenson,  Esq.,  of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  for  £16,000.  John  Harrison, 
Esq.,  soon  after  purchased  both  it  and  Low  Walworth. 

«  Oekeral  Atlmeb  was  a  younger  son  of  Sir  Fitsgerald  Aylmer 
of  Donadea  Castle,  county  Kildare,  premier  baronet  of  Ireland,  by 
ISusabetli,  daughter  and  beireBB  of  Fenton  Cole,  of  Bilver  Hill,  co. 
Fermanagh,  Esq.    He  was  appointed  major  in  the  Manx  Fendbles, 
Noremihea:  1,  1794 ;  lieutenant- colonel  in  the  68th  foot,  January  1, 
1800,  and  afterwards  of  the  4th  foot ;  colonel  in  the  army,  1810 ; 
major-genera^^  1813 ;  and  Heuteaant-general,  1825.    On  becoming  a 
resident  in  lihe  coonty  of  Durham,  he  officiated  actively  as  a  magis- 
trate, and  was  eventually  elected  ehairman  of  the  quarter  sessions,  as 
Bucceasor  in  William  Hutchinson,  of  E^gleston,  Esq.    The  duties  of 
the  station  he  fulfEDed  with  exemplary  attention.    He  frequently  also 
officiated  as  Ibremam  of  the  grand  jury.    In  private  life,  and  in  every 
4«ine8tic  connyeetion*  Oenaral  Aylmer  was  most  amiable ;  whilst  the 
Btrktast  integrity,  and  &e  highest  gentlemanly  feeling,  accompanied 
\yj  ih»  most  simple  and  muBsisming  manncati^  rendered  him  an  objeet 


Anne^  his  only  daughter  and  heiress,  intermarried  with 
Arthur  Aylmer,  Esq.,  general  in  the  army;*  and 
the  estate  is  now  vested  in  his  widow,  who  occupies 
the  castle.  Their  only  son,  John  Harrison  Aylmer, 
Esq.,  resides  at  the  mansion  Called  Low  Walworth. 

Walworth  Gate  is  a  hamlet  containing  the  shops 
of  a  blacksmith  and  joiner.  An  estate  in  Walworth 
was  long  held  by  the  Eshes  and  Smythes,  from  whom 
it  passed  to  the  Hoppers,  in  which  family  it  is  still 
vested ;  and  other  property  is  held  by  —  Thornton, 
Esq.,  and  the  trustees  of  the  late  Robert  Croft. 

KILLERBT. 

The  village  and  township  of  Killerby,  which  are  com- 
pletely isolated  from  the  main  body  of  the  parish  of 
Heighington,  and  surrounded  by  that  of  Ghdnford,  is 
situated  7  miles  noorth-west  from  PaxUngton,  and  4 
east-south-east  from  Staindrop.  It  contains  605  acres 
of  land,  19  inhabited  houses,  and  4  uninhabited.  The 
population,  as  given  by  the  stated  returns,  has  been 
respectively  66,  85,  107,  96,  105,  and  93,  of  which 
latter  number  4S  were  males  and  50  females.  The. pro- 
perty, as  valued  for  the  county-rate,  is  taken  at  £908 
15s.  5d. 

By  Boldon  Book,  thcEre  were  twelve  villains  and  two 
cottagers,  who  rendered  divers  services,  money-rents, 
and  payments  in  kind.  In  Hatfield's  Survey,  the 
names  of  John  of  Killerby,  John  Robertson,  and 
Hugh  Herreson  occur.  At  a  later  date,  Killerby  was 
held  by  a  younger  branch  of  the  Brackenburys,  of 
Selaby,  from  whom  it  passed,  in  1591,  to  Richard 
Birkbeck,  of  Morton-Tynemouth.  The  Pudseys, 
Bainbridges,  Hiltons,  and  Garths,  also  occujr  as  propri- 
etors. The  present  freeholders  are,  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  the  eldest  son  of  Sheldon  Cradock, 
Esq.,  William  Clark,  Esq.,  Mrs.  Deighton,  and  the 
representatives  of  the  late  Mr.  Lax. 

of  general  respect  and  regard.  His  charities  were  large  and  iinosten- 
tatious ;  and  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life  was  infiaenced  by  a  deep  and 
sincere  sense  of  religion.  In  politlosy  General  Aylmer  was  what  used 
to  be  called  a  Tory,  attached  to  the  ancient  institutions  of  the  land, 
and  averse  to  rash  or  violent  attempts  at  innovation ;  bat  his  polities 
were  never  carried  into  private  Hfe,  and  he  lived  on  terma  of  intimacy 
with  many  valued  fiisnds  who  differed  from  him  in  opinion.  Gene- 
ral Aylm^s  health  had  long  been  declining ;  and  perhaps  too  perse- 
vering attention  to  his  official  duties  hastened  the  catastrophe.  He 
vras  taken  ill  at  the  Easter  quarter  sessions  at  Durham,  and  expired 
on  the  5ih  of  February,  1831,  at  the  house  of  his  friend,  Thomai^ 
Hopper,  Esq.,  in  the  Bailey,  Durham.  His  remains  were  removed 
for  interment  to  his  parish  church  of  Heighington.  The  extensive 
benevolence  of  General  Aylmer  is  worthily  supported  by  his  widow 
whose  charities  are  as  widely  difRised  as  they  are  judidoasly  eonfeifed 
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CIAPELRY  OF  DENTON. 


XHE  paroclilal  chapelry  of  Denton,  which  is  a  dependency  on  the  parish  of  Gainford,  is  bounded  by  that 
parish  on  the  west  and  south-west,  by  Coniscliife  on  the  south,  and  by  Heighington  on  the  east  and  north.      It  is 
.divided  into  the  townships  of  Denton  and  Houghton-le-Side. 


DENTON. 

The  decennial  rettirns  of  population  give  that  of 
Denton  respectively  at  141,  129,  125,  144,  119,  and 
121.  Of  the  latter  number,  65  were  males  and  66 
females,  inhabiting  27  houses.  The  area  of  the  town- 
ship is  966  acres ;  and  the  valuation  of  property  for  the 
county-rate  in  1853  was  £1,541  10s. 

The  retired  little  village  of  Denton  is  6  miles  north- 
west-by-west from  Darlington,  and  is  seated  in  a  valley 
throusrh  which  a  brook  flows  from  north  to  south.  A 
farm  house  and  the  residence  of  the  incumbent  are  the 
principal  dwellings  on  the  slope  rising  from  the  eastern 
side  of  the  rivulet ;  and  on  its  western  margin  stands 
Denton  Hall,  the  ancient  mansion-house  of  the  Tonges, 
with  projecting  gables  in  the  attics,  and  stone  muUions 
and  transoms  in  its  windows.  It  is  much  dilapidated, 
and  has  been  for  many  years  let  in  tenements.  The 
village  contains  a  blacksmith's,  a  cartwright's,  and  a 
grocer's  shop,  a  public-house,  and  a  school.  The  latter 
is  conducted  by  the  clergyman.  There  is  no  endow- 
ment, but  the  children  pay  from  2s.  6d.'  to  10s.  6d.  per 
quarter.  The  attendance  varies  during  the  year,  but 
averages  about  25. 

The  most  probable  derivation  of  the  name  of  Denton 
^eems  to  be  from  the  dean  or  valley  in  which  it  is  situ- 
ated ;  though  some  have  conceived  that  it  was  once  a 
settlement  of  the  Danes.  There  is  a  tradition  that  this 
place,  with  Shackleton,  Newbiggin,  Houghton-le-Side, 
Walworth,  Carlbury,  Ulnaby,  and  other  neighbouring 
villages,  were  at  some  remote  period  burned  by  the 
Scots ;  and  it  has  been  inferred  that  King  Malcolm 
passed  this  way  when  he  advanced  as  far  as  Cleveland. 
It  has  been  supposed,  with  probability,  that  Denton 
belonged  to  the  Baliols ;  but  its  most  early  proprietors 
on  record,  are  the  Nevilles,  Earls  of  Westmoreland ; 
and  in  1440,  Thomas  Tailboys  held  a  large  estate  here 
of  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  who  held  under  the 
Earl  of  Warwick.  Sir  Thomas  Tempest,  in  the  following 
year,  died  seised  of  a  messuage,  eight  tofts^  160  acres 


of  land,  and  two  acres  of  meadow^  which  he  held  of 
the  Earl  of  Westmoreland.  During  the  reign  of  Queen 
Mary,  and  also  in  that  of  Elizabeth,  the  Srackenburys 
of  Selaby  held  lands  in  Denton,  in  soccage  of  the  crown, 
as  of  the  manor  of  Castle  Sarnard,  and  Arcelbrake 
and  Cherrytree  meadows,  of  the  Earl  of  Westmore- 
land, AS  of  his  manor  of  Baby.  These  lands  passed 
through  the  Wilkinsons  to  Matthew  Culley,  of  Heau- 
mond  Hill,  Gent 

George  Tonge,  in  the  24th  year  of  Eliz.,  held  the 
manor  of  Denton,  and  also  claimed  the  right  of  presen- 
tation to  the  chapel.  George  Tonge,  of  Denton,  com- 
pounded with  the  parliament  for  his  estates  for  £320. 
The  Byerleys  of  Midridge-Grange,  and  the  Carrs  of 
St.  Helen's  Auckland,  were  afterwards  successivelj 
proprietors  of  Denton,  which  at  length  came  into  the 
possession  of  Sir  Balph  Millbanke,  Bart.,  who  in  1798 
conveyed  his  reputed  lordship  of  Denton,  for  £9,500, 
to  Matthew  Culley,  of  Wark,  Esq.,  who  also  purchased 
an  estate  belonging  to  the  Bowes.  The  Denton  estate  was 
purchased  from  the  representatives  of  the  late  Matthew 
CuUey,  Esq.,  of  Fowberry  Tower,  Northumberland, 
about  1849,  by  the  Duke  of  Cleveland,  who,  vdth  the 
exception  of  26  acres  of  glebe  land,  and  about  4  acres 
held  by  the  incumbent,  is  the  sole  proprietor.  Denton 
farm,  containing  490  acres  of  land,  380  of  which  are 
under  cultivation,  and  110  in  grass,  tithe«free,  wt^ks 
let  in  1835,  at  £900  a  year,  and  in  1839  increased  to 
£1,000. 

THE  CHAPEL. 

In  1700,  the  chancel  of  the  ancient  chapel  of  Denton 
was  represented  as  having  lain  "  ruinated  several  years ;" 
and  it  was  at  length  repaired  by  the  "  liberall,  charitable, 
&  pious  contributions  of  Sir  Ralph  Jennison,  of 
Walworth,  &  Mr.  John  Hobson,  of  Houghton."  In. 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century^  the  building  had 
again  become  much  delapidated;  and  it  was  found 
necessary  to  takQ  it  down  and  rebuild  it  in  1810,  which 
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was  done  principally  with  the  old  materials.*  In  1836, 
it  was  enlarged,  by  which  70  additional  sittings  were 
obtained;  and  in  consequence  of  a  grant  from  the 
Incorporated  Society  for  the  Enlargement,  Building, 
and  Repairing  of  Churches  and  Chapels,  60  of  that 
number  are  declared  to  be  free  and  unappropriated  for 
ever,  in  addition  to  22  sittings  formerly  provided,  20  of 
which  are  free.  The  enlargement  was  effected  by 
adding  a  wing  on  the  north,  towards  the  eastern  end. 
The  chapel  is  a  plain,  neat  structure,  consisting  of  a 
nave  and  chancel,  without  tower  or  side-aisles.  The 
pulpit  is  placed  against  the  noxth  wall ;  and  the  font, 
a  neat  circular  basin,  on  an  elegantly  formed  pedestal, 
stands  near  the  altar  table.  There  is  accommodation 
for  200  persons,  and  the  edifice  is  heated  by  means  of 
warm  water.  Whilst  the  chapel  was  being  rebuilt,  a 
stone  coffin  was  discovered  about  three  feet  below  the 
surface:  from  the  sculptures  on  the  lid,  it  was  sup- 
posed to  have  contained  the  body  of  a  Knight  Templar. 
The  coffin  now  lies  near  the  entrance  of  the  chapel,  the 
lid  having  been  broken  and  removed. 

Rbgistbrs. — Book  No.  1  contains  baptisms,  burials, 
and  marriages,  from  1586  to  1667  (imperfect).  No.  2, 
baptisms  and  burials,  167S  to  1812;  and  marriages, 
1678  to  1758.     No.  3,  marriages,  1754  to  1812. 

Denton  chapelry  is  in  the  deanery  of  Darlington,  a 
chapel  of  ease  to  Gainford,  the  vicar  of  which  is  patron ; 
not  in  charge,  paying  neither  first  fruits  nor  tenths,  but 
procurations  only  at  the  bishop's  visitation.  Cert  val. 
£46  14s.  4d. ;  Episc.  proc.  2s.  6d.  Dedication  to  St. 
Mary. 

CvaATM. — ^William  ThompBon,  1572 ;  John  Nicholson,  1576 ;  John 
Ducket,  167S  ;  Thomas  Horton,  1579 ;  Robert  Solum,  1610,  ob.  1640 ; 
Robert  Fawcet,  A.M.,  1640,  ob.  1667 ;  John  Jackson,  1663;  William 


Button,  A.B.,  1666 ;  Alexander  Hilton,  1661 ;  John  Shaw,  16S2,  ob. 
April  8, 1740 ;  Joseph  Cradock,  cl.,  April  20, 1740 ;  Thomas  Peacock, 
June  20,  1780  ;t  J.  Birkbeck,  1836,  p.  m.  Peacock. 

The  glebe  consists  of  the  parsonage-house^  offices^ 
and  garden^  the  church-yard^  and  six  acres  of  land.  The 
annual  value  of  the  living  is  £60.  The  chapelry,  never 
having  been  discharged  from  the  mother,  church,  cannot 
be  augmented. 

HOTIGHTON-LE-SIDE. 

This  township,  1,060  acres  in  extent,  contained  102 
inhabitants  in  1801,  and,  at  the  following  returns,  IIS, 
122,  130,  130,  and  146.  Of  the  latter  number,  84  were 
males  and  62  females ;  and  there  were,  at  the  same  time, 
27  inhabited  houses  and  1  uninhabited.  The  township 
contains  eleven  farms ;  and  the  property  in  it  is  valued 
for  the  county-rate  at  £1,009  6s.  6d. 

The  hamlet  of  Houghton-le«Side  is  6  miles  north-west 
from  Darlington.  King  James  I.,  on  his  route  to  Wal- 
worth  in  1603,  sat  down  on  an  eminence  above  this 
village,  since  called  Leg9  Cross y  from  whence  he  enjoyed 
the  prospect  of  Raby  Castle,  and  of  the  Tees,  with  its 
woodlands,  pastures,  and  farmholds,  declaring  it  to  be  the 
finest  in  his  dominions.  Houghton-le-Side  was  granted 
by  Robert  Fitz-Meldred,  lord  of  Baby,  to  Henry  Spring, 
of  Hereby,  whose  descendant.  Sir  John  Spring,  was 
j  murdered  in  1312  in  his  manor-house  by  Robert  Las- 
celles,  of  Yorkshire  ;t  and  Ralph  Lord  Neville  was 
excommunicated  by  Bishop  Kellaw,  for  seizing  and  de- 
taining the  armour  of  the  deceased.  The  principal  part 
of  this  township  is  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Cleve- 
land; the  exceptions  being  a  farm  belonging  to  John 
Bowes,  of  Streadam,  Esq.,  about  120  acres  of  allotment, 
and  the  property  belonging  to  Bowes's  charity  (see 
Coniscliffe). 


*  George  CuUey,  of  Wark,  Esq.,  contributed  £100  towards  the 
cost ;  the  Earl  of  Darlin^cton,  £20;  John  Hairiaon,  of  Walworth,  Esq., 
£20 ;  Williaan  Wetherell,  Esq.,  Field-houM,  £10 ;  Mr.  WiUiam  Cmn- 
mins,  £10;  Mr.  Marley,  £10;  and  leTeral  smaller  sums  were  sub- 
scribed. The  whole  receipts  were  £282  17s.;  the  expenditure,  £265. 
The  deficit  was  supplied  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Peacock,  incumbent. 

t  A^uthor  of  **The  Tutor's  Assistant  modernized,"  and  "The 
Practical  Measurer,  containing  the  Uses  of  Logarithms  and  Gunter's 
Scale,"  &c. ;  the  last  of  which  passed  through  four  editions.  On 
October  4,  1823,  a  singular  advertisement  was  forwarded  for  insertion 
in  the  Durham  Adyertiser,  accompanied  by  a  note  apparently  in  the 

VOL.  I. 


handwriting  of  Mr.  Peacock ;  the  adTcrtisement  stating  that  "  certain 
malicious  and  slanderous  reports,  highly  derogatory  to  the  character 
and  reputation  of  the  Rerercnd  Thomas  Peacock,  of  Denton,  had  been 
for  some  time  past  privately  and  disgracefully  circulated,"  and 
challenging  and  defying  all  persons  whomsoever  to  prove  any  such 
calumnies.  On  enquiry,  it  was  found  that  Mr.  Peacock  was  ignorant 
of  any  report  to  his  prejudice  which  might  render  tlus  step  necessary 
to  the  vindication  of  his  character,  and  that  the  note  accompanying 
the  copy  of  the  advertisement  was  a  well-executed  forgery. 

X  Ttiis  incident  forms  the  subject  of  one  of  the  happiest  poetical 
effusions  of  the  late  Robert  Surtees,  of  Mainforth,  Esq. 
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PARISH  OF  CONISCLIFFE. 

The  parish  of  Coniscliffe  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  that  of  Darlington,  on  the  north  by  that  of  Heighington^  on 
the  west  by  that  of  Gainford^  and  on  the  south  by  the  river  Tees.  It  contains  two  townships :  High  or  Church 
Coniscliffe,  and  Low  Coniscliffe,  which,  with  the  hamlet  of  Carlbury,  contain  an  aggr^ate  area  of  3,008  acres. 


Thb  early  part  of  the  history  of  High  and  Low  Con- 
iscliffe is  identical.  The  Red  Book  and  other  church 
records  state  that  Coniscliffe  was  given  to  the  see  of 
Durham  at  a  very  early  period,  by  Snaculf,  the  son  of 
Cykell;  whilst  other  authorities  assert  that  lands  here 
were  given  by  Styr,  the  son  of  XJlphus,  to  St.  Cuthbert. 
The  Grey^x>cks,  who  are  said  to  have  been  lineal  de- 
scendants of  Ulphus,  held  the  manor  from  a  remote 
period  of  antiquity.  In  the  21st  Edward  I.,  it  was 
stated  that  John  de  Greystock  had,  within  his  manor, 
the  privileges  of  furca  and  infangtheof,  goods  and  chat- 
tels of  felons,  and  fees  of  court,  together  with  free- warren 
in  his  lands  there.  A  close  in  Low  Coniscliffe,  called 
Gallow-hill,  is  doubtless  the  site  of  the  manorial  gallows. 
In  an  inquisition  taken  on  the  death  of  John  Greystock, 
Knt.,  in  the  30th  year  of  Bishop  Langley,  the  manor  is 
said  ^^  to  extend  itself  as  well  to  the  vill  of  Nether  Con- 
iscliffe as  the  vill  of  Over  Coniscliffe,  and  was  held  in 
capite,  by  the  service  of  half  a  knight's  fee,  suit  at  the 
court  of  Sadberge,  and  13s.  4d.  rent."  The  total  value 
of  the  manor-house,  lands,  and  tenements  amounted  to 
720s.  In  1485,  the  Earls  of  Westmoreland  held  a  mes- 
suage and  20  acres  in  Nether  Coniscliffe  under  the 
Greystocks.  Elizabeth,  heiress  of  that  family,  intermar- 
ried with  Thomas  Lord  Dacre ;  and  their  three  grand- 

*  One  of  this  family,  Richard  Thirkeld,  a  natdye  of  Coniscliffe,  was 
executed  at  York  on  the  29th  May,  1583,  for  high  treason,  being  a 
Catholic  missionary  priest.  Christopher  Bayles,  also  a  native 
of  Coniscliffe,  suffered  in  a  similar  manner,  and  for  the  same  "  crime,*' 
at  London,  on  the  4th  March,  1590,  on  which  day  two  other  persons 
were  hanged  for  relieying  him,  contrary  to  the  statute. 

t  In  1885,  a  small  cask,  filled  with  gold  coins  of -the  reign  of  Qeorge 
n.,  was  found  in  pulling  down  an  old  house  at  High  Coniscliffe. 

}  A  singular  cure  for  paralysis  was  effected  at  High  Coniscliffe  in 
1848,  on  a  poor  man  named  Dickenson,  an  inhabitant  of  Shields.  He 
was  advised  by  a  stranger  in  the  street,  who  described  himself  as 
a  physician  of  Edinburgh,  to  adopt  the  earth-bath  remedy  in  his 
native  soil.  Strong  in  faith  andnothing  doubting,  Dickenson  set  off  on 
foot,  and  resolutely  dragged  his  half  paralysed  body  to  High  Conis- 
cliffe, the  village  of  his  birth,  a  distance  of  about  40  miles.  A  man 
engaged  in  embanking  by  the  Tees  side  was  employed  to  dig  a 
hole,  in  which  the  patient  lay,  with  his  shoulders  slightly  elevated ; 


daughters  married  the  sons  of  Thomas  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
The  manor  of  Coniscliffe  was  assigned  to  Elizabeth,  wife 
of  Lord  William  Howard,  and  ia  still  held  by  their  lineal 
descendant,  Henry  Howard,  Esq.,  of  Corby,  Cumberland. 
From  an  early  period,  and  probably  from  their  con- 
nection with  the  Greystocks  and  Dacres,  ofihoots  from 
the  old  Cumberland  or  Westmoreland  families  of  Yaseji 
Thirkeld,*  and  Salkeld,  were  established  at  Coniscliffe. 

HIGH  CONISCLIFFE. 

Thb  population  of  the  township  of  High  Coniscliffe, 
exclusive  of  the  hamlet  of  Carlbury,  was,  in  1801,  220; 
in  1811,234;  in  1821,245;  in  1881,  234;  in  1841, 
244;  and  in  1851,  248.  There  were,  at  the  latter  date, 
55  inhabited  and  8  uninhabited  houses.  The  township, 
with  Carlbury  and  Ulnaby,  includes  six  farms.  The 
property  was  valued  in  1858  at  £1,679  14s.  lid. 

The  village  of  Coniscliffef  is  situated  on  the  road  fitnn 
Darlington  to  Gainford,  about  4^  miles  west-by-north 
from  the  former  place.  It  occupies  the  summit  of  a  long 
ridge  of  limestone  rocks,  which,  on  the  south,  have  been 
wrought  to  the  very  walls  of  the  buildings,  and  form 
perpendicular  cliffs,:^  affording  an  extensive  view  across 
the  winding  Tees  into  Yorkshire,  where  a  richly 
wooded  and  well  cultivated  country,  with  the  church  of 

and  toil  was  then  heax^ed  upon  him  to  the  depth  of  about  two  feet. 
The  burial  was  to  last  four  hours.  At  the  expiration  of  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  the  patient  broke  out  into  a  profuse  penpin- 
tion,  which  continued  during  the  rest  of  the  time.  Shortly  after- 
wards, a  yiolent  pain  came  into  the  paralysed  knee,  extending  thence 
to  the  hip,  ascending  to  the  back,  and  thence  descending  to  the  loins. 
The  pain  in  this  part  was  so  extreme,  that  the  patient  feared  he  should 
faint ;  and  nothing  but  the  encouragement  of  two  or  three  friends, 
who  now  and  then  came  to  him,  enabled  him  to  perserere,  which  he 
did  till  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  the  time  prescribed.  When 
token  out,  tho  paralysed  side  is  described  as  having  had  the  white  and 
wrinkled  appearance  of  a  washerwoman's  arms  after  a  hard  day's 
wash.  The  man  was  dressed  with  the  soil  attached  to  him,  and  walked 
away  from  his  grave  with  a  step  more  nimble  than  he  walked  to  it.  In 
the  evening,  he  declared  he  felt  very  much  better,  and  expreiBed 
great  thankfulness  in  consequence,  but  that  the  pain  he  Buffered  in 
the  paralysed  side  was  so  severe,  that  he  would  hardly  undergo  th0 
operation  again  to  save  his  life. 
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Manfield  and  other  objects  of  interest,  meet  the  eye. 
The  working  of  these  quarries  has  been  long  discon'^ 
tinned ;  but  limestone  is  still  extensively  quarried  and 
burnt  in  other  parts  of  the  parish.  A  neat  and  commo- 
dious Wesleyan  Methodist  diapel  was  erected  in  Con- 
iscUffe  in  1826,  and  was  opened  on  Shrove  Tuesday  of 
the  following  year.  The  village  contains  two  public 
houses,  a  school,  and  a  few  small  dealers. ' 

THE  CHURCH. 

The  church,  vicarage,  and  burying-ground  occupy  the 
extreme  verge  of  the  limestoife  clifis  already  noticed, 
and  present  from  below  a  very  singular  and  striking 
appearance.  The  church  consists  of  a  western  tower,  a 
nave  with  a  north  aisle,  and  a  chancel ;  and,  with  die 
exception  of  the  nave,  clerestory,  and  roofs,  is  of  the 
early  English  period.  The  tower  is  embattled,  and  aur*^ 
mounted  by  a  lofty  spire,  which  was  used  as  a  point  of 
triangulation  in  the  Government  Ordnance  Survey  of 
1851.  The  nave  and  chancel  are  of  equal  height;  and 
as  the  beautiful  equilateral  pointed  arch  which  connects 
them  (springing  from  pilasters,  the  capitals  of  which  are 
ornamented  with  foliage)  rises  to  the  very  roof,  the 
unbroken  length  of  the  whole  church,  101  feet,  is  dis. 
played,  and  the  effect  of  distance  produced  by  the  con* 
tinuity  of  its  roofs  is  very  imposing.  Indeed,  from  the 
appearance  of  a  large  archway  in  the  east  wall  of  the 
tower,  it  may  be  inferred  that  a  gallery  once  existed 
within  it,  and  that  the  interior  of  the  church  was  of 
greater  length  than  at  present.  The  aisle  is  separated 
from  the  nave  by  four  cylindrical  pillars,  each  little 
more  than  6  feet  high,  and  22  inches  in  diameter,  sup- 
porting polated  arches.  The  coping  of  the  early  Eng- 
lish equilateral  roof  is  still  clearly  discernible  on  the 
eastern  wall  of  the .  tower.  The  flat  roof  which  had 
been  substituted  having  fallen  into  decay,  its  recon- 
struction was  effected  during  the  year  1844,  when  other 
substantial  repairs  were  made,  the  triple  lancet  window 
of  the  east  end  inserted,  and  the  wall  of  the  aisle  re- 
built. The  ancient  stall  seats  and  desks  of  the  chancel 
display  carvings  of  similar  character,  and  nearly  of  as 
massive  proportions,  as  those  in  St.  Cuthbert's,  Dar- 
lington.    The  church  will  accommodate  500  persons. 

St.  Mary*s  chantry,  in  Coniscliffe  church,  was  valued 
at  £5  8s.  yearly.     John  Vesy,  the  last  incumbent,  had 

*  The  following  entry  occurs : — "  There  was  left  and  made  fast  in 
a  window  of  Cuthbert  Smith's,  of  Nether  Coniscliffe,  on  Munday  in 
the  momeing,  being  the  last  day  of  Jany*  1602,  a  man-childe  new- 
borne,  wtl^  a  I're  and  x«.  in  a  kerchiefe  fastened  about  the  childe : 
neither  father  nor  mother,  nor  the  bringer  of  it  thither  knowne.  The 
■aid  childe  was  christened  on  Caadlsmai  day  following,  being  ths 


tt  pension  of  20s.  per  annum,  which  he  lived  to  receive 
in  1563.  Five  other  chantries  are  named,  as  Bitry's 
chantry,  £6  4s.;  Our  Ladie  Masse,  £4  9&.  8d.;  St. 
Katherine's ,•  St.  Helenas;  Twelve  Apostles*,  £6  lis. 

RsGiSTERs. — ^Books  Nos.  1  and  2  contain  baptisnw 
and  burials  from  1590  to  1812,*  and  marriages  from 
1590  to  1753.     No.  3,  marriages  from  1754  to  1812. 

Coniscliffe  was  originally  a  rectory,  of  which  the  im- 
propriation was  granted  by  Pope  Alexander  II.,  1264- 
1261,*  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Alban's.  The  Bishop  of 
Durham  opposed  this  arrangement ;  and  the  matter  was 
referred  to  the  arbitration  of  Roger  Seton,  canon  of 
York,  who  decided  that  the  palrsonage  of  the  said 
church  of  Over  Consclive  should  consist  of  the  manse, 
houses,  and  buildings,  and  of  the  tithes  of  grain  and 
hay  of  the  whole  parish,  excepting  those  of  Thornton, 
and  also  excepting  the  small  tithes  of  the  whole  parish ; 
that  this  parsonage  was  to  remain  thenceforth  to  the 
said  monastery  of  St  Alban*s;  and  that  the  resident 
vicar  for  the  time  being  was  to  perform  all  ordinary 
duties,  and  answer  to  the  diocesan  in  all  spiritual  mat- 
ters. Disputes,  however,  continued  between  the  abbots 
of  St.  Alban's,  the  barons  of  Greystocke,  and  the  bishops 
of  Durham,  until,  in  1315,  Bishop  Kellaw  ratified  the 
arbitrament  of  Roger  Seton. 

Coniscliffe  vicarage  is  in  the  deanery  of  Darlington ; 
the  Bishop  of  Durham,  patron.  King's  books,  £7  18s. 
IJd. ;  Tenths,  15s.  9^d. ;  Episc.  proc,  7s.;  Syn.  and 
proc,  2s. ;  Axchid.  proc,  2s.     Dedication  to  St.  Edwin. 

Yjcaslb, — Peter  Morland ;  Adam  de  Harwold,  1351,  p.  res.  Mor- 
land ;  William  de  Middlcton,  1360,  p.  res.  Harvold ;  John  de 
Homeby,  1362,  p.  res.  Middleton ;  William  de  Qillying,  1371,  p.  res. 
Homeby ;  Bernard  Warde ;  Richard  Gardiner,  1419,  p.  res.  Warde ; 
William  Fowkes,  1437  ;  Thomas  Bell«  1501 ;  William  Walker;  Henry 
Plomber,  1541,  p.  m.  Walker;  Thomas  Wheaton,  1570,  p.  m.  Plom- 
ber ;  William  Colam,  occ.  1596 ;  William  Kichardson,  A.M.,  1618,  p. 
m.  Calam ;  Ralph  Robinson,  A.M.,  1662 ;  William  Mascall,  1695 ; 
George  Thompson,  A.M.,  1708,  p.  m.  MascaU;  John  Staekhouse,  1712, 
p.  m.  Thompson ;  Henry  Porter,  A.M.,  1718,  p.  res.  Staekhouse ;  W^il- 
liam  Chaloner,  1722,  p.  m.  Porter;  John  Warcop,  A.M.,  1751,  p.  m. 
Chaloner ;  Henry  Richardson,  1782,  p.  res.  Warcop ;  James  Topham, 
1820,  p.  m.  Richardson,  James  Cundill,  October,  1832,  p.  m.  Topham ; 
Henry  Algernon  Baumgartncr,  1849. 

The  vicar  has  the  great  tithes  of  one  farm;  and 
Henry  Howard,  Esq.,  has  the  remainder  of  those  in  the 
parish.     The  vicarage-house  received  considerable  re- 

second  of  febniary,  in  Coniscliffe  church,  by  Mr.  Wm.  Calam,  yicar 
ther,  who  was  one  of  the  godfathers,  &  Xtopher  Richardson  the 
youngr  the  other,  w^^  Cuthbert  Smith's  maide  the  godmother ;  and 
he  was  named  Tychicus."  It  does  not  appear  that  he  eyer  had  a  se* 
oondname.  In  St.  Oswald's  register,  Durham,  occurs,  ''Tichicus 
buried  21  December,  1671." 
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pairs  from  the  late  incumbent  The  gross  income  of 
the  living  is  stated  at  £219^  with  permanent  payments 
amounting  to  £8,  giving  a  dear  nett  value  of  £216. 
On  the  12th  of  May,  1851,  the  Inclosure  Commission- 
ers for  England  and  Wales  gave  notice  that  application 
had  been  made  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Algernon  Baum- 
gartner,  vicar  of  Coniscliffe,  for  the  advance  of  £280  by 
way  of  loan,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  the  13th 
and  14th  Vict.,  cap.  31,  for  the  drainage  of  the  glebe 
lands  in  the  parish. 

CHARITY. 

Bowe8*8  Charity. — In  1734,  Robert  Bowes,  of  Thorn- 
ton Hall,  gave  a  dwelling  house  and  offices,  and  6  acres 
of  land,  at  Houghton-le-Side,  in  the  chapelry  of  Denton, 
to  the  minister  and  churchwardens  of  Coniscliffe,  who 
were  to  divide  the  rents  amongst  widows  and  other  ne- 
ce3sitous  persons  in  the  parish.  The  rent  is  £12,  two- 
thirds  of  which  are  distributed  to  the  poor  o^.High 
Coniscliffe,  at  Midsummer  and  Christmas,  in  sums  vary- 
ing from  2s.  to  10s.  each.  In  Low  Coniscliffe,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  rent  is  distributed  half  yearly,  in  sums 
varying  from  Is.  to  6s. 

Caklburt. — ^This  hamlet,  5 J  miles  west-by-north 
from  Darlington,  though  in  the  constablery  of  High 
Coniscliffe,  repairs  its  own  roads ;  and  its  population,  up 
to  1831,  was  included  in  the  return  of  Low  Coniscliffe. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  had  increased,  between  1841 
and  1851,  from  44  to  57,  inhabiting  9  houses ;  and  of  the 
latter  number,  29  were  males  and  28  females.  The  dis- 
trict is  divided  into  High  and  Low  Carlbury,  and  con- 
tains a  number  of  lime-kilns  and  a  public  house.  After 
the  attainder  of  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  in  whose 
family  it  had  long  been  vested,  Carlbury  was  granted  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  to  Ralph  Tailboys,  Esq.,  of  Thornton 
Hall,  by  whom  it  was  sold,  in  1580,  to  Thomas  Jennison, 
of  Walworth,  in  whose  family  it  remained  till  1616. 
After  passing  through  the  hands  of  other  proprietors,  it 
was  purchased,  some  years  ago,  by  Henry  Milbanke, 
-Esq.,  but  is  now  the  property  of  I«ord  Harry  Vane. 

Ulnaby,  a  hamlet,  was  granted  with  Carlbury  to 
Ralph  Tailboys ;  and  after  successive  sales,  was  re-united 
by  the  Bowes  to  Thornton  Hall.    It  is  now  the  property 

«  I  ■       '  I  ■       ■      ■  I      I  ■  II  I  I  I.I  III! 

*  It  18  ralated,  on  somewhat  apocryphal  authority,  that  Sir  WiUiam 
Brown,  a  nrted  highwayman,  who  haunted  Baydlebeck  and  its 
neighbourhood,  was  early  one  morning,  about  the  yaar  1740,  return- 
ing with  his  companions  from  some  exploit  in  the  west,  when,  oii 
passing  Thornton  HaU,  his  horse,  which  was  dreadfully  tired,  sunk 
almost  lip  to  its  knees  in  mud  and  mire  at  erery  step,  and  at  last  fell 
from  sheer  exhaustion,  and  rolled  its  rider  in  the  mud«    On  recover- 


of  the  Rev.  Robert  Croft,  by  marriage  with  the  daughter 
of  George  "Wanley  Bowes,  Esq. 

LOW  CONISCLIFFE. 

This  village  and  township,  3  miles  west  from  Darling- 
ton, contains  a  public  house  and  six  farms,  and  anciently 
was  the  site  of  the  manor-house  of  Coniscliffe.  Its 
population,  iacluding  that  of  Carlbury,  was,  in  1801, 
181;  in  1811,  142;  in  1821,  146;  and  in  1831,  140. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  in  Low  Coniscliffe  alone  was 
184  in  1841,  and  146  in  1851,  of  whom  72  were  males 
and  74  females.  At  the  latter  date,  the  township  con- 
tained 30  inhabited  and  6  uninhabited  houses.  The 
township  pays  all  parochial  rates  to  High  Coni&diffe, 
except  highway  rates.  Low  Coniscliffe,  and  the  impro- 
priation, are  valued  for  the  county-rate  at  £1,133  8s. 

Thornton  Hall. — This  quaint  old  family  mansion 
stands  in  a  low  situation,  surrounded  with  rich  grounds, 
on  the  road  between  Darlington  and  Staindrop.  A 
younger  branch  of  the  Tailboys  of  Hurworth  acquired 
this  house  and  estate  by  marriage  with  the  heiress  of 
Thornton.  The  last  of  the  line  died  in  Durham  goal  in 
1606 ;  and  Thornton  became,  soon  after,  the  property  of 
the  Salvins.  Henry  Bowes,  of  Newcastle,  merchant, 
had  become  its  proprietor  before  1636 ;  and  Sir  Francii 
Bowes,  of  Thornton,  Knt.,  compounded  with  the  parlia- 
ment for  his  estate  for  £544.  Thornton  now  belongs  to 
the  Rev.  Robert  Croft,  in  right  of  his  wife,  the  heiress 
of  Bowes.  By  a  recent  act  of  parliament,  Thornton  and 
Ulnaby  are  constituted  distinct  manors. 

Thornton  Hall  is  now  occupied  as  a  farm  house.  It 
is  an  interesting  relic  of  the  Tailboys  family ;  as,  though 
many  alterations  have  been  made  by  the  Salvins  and 
Boweses,  much  of  its  original  character  is  still  preser\^ed. 
A  part'of  the  projection  towards  the  road  is  perpendi- 
cular gothic,  and  ornamented  near  the  top  with  grotesque 
animals.  On  the  ground  floor  is  a  fine  Jacobean  ceiling, 
intersected  by  besuns  carved  with  elaborate  late  gothic 
tracery,  and  adorned  with  cyphers  on  the  bosses  and  half 
way  along  the  beams,  supposed  to  refer  to  Raife 
Tailboys  (who  died  in  1591)  and  Jane  his  wife.  Another 
ceiling  in  the  upper  story  contains  the  arms  of  Tailboys, 
and  the  devices  of  an  archer,  fleur-de-lis,  and  escallop  in 
the  panelling.* 

ing  his  feet,  and  aeeing  Squire  Bowes  outside  his  mansion,  he  accosted 
him  aloud  in  the  following  rhyme,  since  popularized : — 

**  Who  knows— but  Mister  Bowes, 
In  his  old  days,  will  mend  his  ways^" 
Whether  Mister  Bowes  mended  his  ways  or  n'ot  does  not  appear ; 
but  it  is  pretty  certain  that  Sir  William  did  not  mend  his  own,  as  ha 
was  hanged  at  Newcastle  in  1743,  for  returning  from  transportation. 


DAKLINGTON  WAKD. 


NOETH-WEST  DIVISION. 


I J  North-westisthe  largest  of  the  three  Divisions 
of  Darlington  Ward,  being  about  80  miles  long  from 
the  parish  of  Merrington  on  the  east  to  the  boundary  of 
the  county  on  the  west,  and  averaging  about  ten  miles 
broad.  It  contains  128,315  statute  acres,  and  includes 
the  parishes  of  St.  Andrew's  Auckland,  Merrington  (part 
of),  Wolsingham,*  and  Stanhope,  and  the  chapelries  of 
Whitworth,  and  St.  John's,  Weardale,  as  originally 
constituted.  Many  years  ago,  however,  the  four  paro- 
chial chapelries  of  St.  Helen's  Auckland,  Escomb, 
Hamsterley,  and  "Witton-le-Wear  were  abscinded  from 
the  parish  of  St.  Andrew's  Auckland ;  and  the  extension 
of  the  coal  trade  of  the  district,  the  facilities  for  trans- 
mission afforded  by  the  railway  system,  the  introduction 


of  iron  manufactures,  and  the  increased  and  growing 
population  consequent  upon  all  these,  have  recently 
rendered  further  divisions  necessary.  Hence,  the  paro- 
chial chapelries  of  Shildon,  Goundou,  Byers  Green, 
and  Hun  wick,  originally  members  of  St.  Andrew's  Auck- 
land, have  been  consolidated.  The  chapelry  of  Etherley 
also  has  been  formed  from  part  of  St.  Helen's  Auck- 
land ;  that  of  Lynesack,  from  Hamsterley;  that  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, Thomley,  from  the  parishof  Wolsingham;  and 
Heathery  Cleugh,  from  that  of  Stanhope.  To  each  of 
these,  an  ecclesiastical  district  has  been  assigned ;  and 
various  literary,  scientific,  and  other  institutions  have 
been  established,  for  advancing  the  social  and  intel- 
lectual condition  of  the  working  classes. 


PAEISH  OF  ST.  ANDREW'S  AUCKLAND. 


IHE  parish  of  St.  Andrew's  Auckland,*  as  at  present  constituted,  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  parish  of 
Heighington,  on  the  south-east  and  east  by  the  chapelry  of  Shildon,  on  the  north-east  by  the  chapelries  of  Coundon 
and  Whitworth,  on  the  north  by  that  of  Byer's  Green,  on  the  north-west  by  that  of  Hun  wick,  on  the  west  by  that 
of  Escomb,  and  on  the  south-west  by  that  of  St.  Helen's  Auckland.  The  following  townships  are  still  attached  to 
the  mother  church : — 1,  St.  Andrew's  Auckland;  2,  Bishop  Auckland;  3,  Coundon  Grange  ;  4,  PoUard's  Land; 
5,  part  of  Binchester ;  and  6,  part  of  Newton  Cap.  The  township  of  Middleston,  not  incorporated  in  any  of  the 
newly-formed  chapelry  districts,  but  which  formerly  constituted  the  north-east  extremity  of  the  parish  of  St 
Andrew's  Auckland,  was,  on  the  26th  of  April,  1845,  annexed  to  the  parish  of  Merrington. 


ST.  ANDREW'S  AUCKLAND,  OR  SOUTH 

CHURCH. 

The  rapid  advance  of  the  population  of  the  district 
cannot  be  more  strikingly  exemplified  than  in  that  of 
this  township.     In  1801,  it  was  121;  in  I8I1,  135;  in 

*  The  word  Auckland  is  said  to  hare  been  derived  from  the  number 
of  oak  trees  which  once  covered  the  parish ;  but  this  opinion  has  been 
controverted  by  Mr.  Raine,  who  traces  the  various  spellings  of  the 
word  from  Acleat  in  1085,  Aclat  in  1129,  and  the  same  in  Boldon  Book. 

VOL.  I. 


1821,  119;  in  1831,  296;  in  1841,  1,367;  and  in  1851, 
1,329,  of  whom  694  were  males  and  635  females.  The 
number  of  inhabited  houses,  at  the  latter  date,  was  274, 
and  of  uninhabited  11.  The  area  of  the  township, 
which  contains  five  farms,  is  1,186  acres.  The  value 
of  property  assessed  to  the  county-rate  by  the  standard 

—  -  - • — * — 

"  Soon  after  the  year  1200/'  says  he,  "  an  u  and  an  n  make  Hlht 
appearance  in  the  name.  It  is  Auclent  in  a  charter  of  that  peziod* 
About  the  year  1250,  it  has  become  Aucklent,  ;in  1259  Aucland,  uid 
fifty  years  afterwards  Auckland," 

6  o 
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of  1853  is  £4,642  158.  The  Weardale  branch  of  the 
Stockton  and  Darlington  railway  passes  through  the 
township,  extending  7r.  178y.,  and  occupying  11a. 
Oe.  14p.  It  contributed  £60  to  the  county-rate  in 
1851,  and  £45  in  1852.  .   ^  ' 

THE  CHURCH. 

This  edifice,  in  all  its  main  features  except  the  roofs, 
is  a  complete  early  English  cruciform  church,  consisting 
of  a  western  tower,  a  porch,  a  nave  and  side-aisles,  a 
transept,  and  a  chancel.  It  is  of  great  extent,  being 
nearly  170  feet  long  externally ;  and  the  transept  is 
rather  more  than  half  that  length.  The  walls  are  em- 
battled, and  supported  by  buttresses.  A  large  buttress 
on  the  south-west  corner  of  the  tower  contains  a  wind- 
ing staircase.  The  upper  story  of  the  tower  was  built 
in  1417.  The  entrance  porch  on  the  south,  with  its 
elegant  semicircular  groined  roof,  is  the  only  example 
of  the  kind  in  the  county :  three  arched  windows  in  it 
are  now  built  up.  The  tower  rises  on  a  pointed  arch, 
springing  from  pilasters;  and  when  this  was  open  to 
the  nave,  the  interior  would  present  an  unbroken 
length  of  157  feet.  There  are  five  pointed  arches  on 
each  side  of  the  nave,  supported  by  alternate  clustered 
and  octagonal  pillars ;  and  a  noble  equilateral  pointed 
arch,  the  whole  width  of  the  nave,  separ.itcs  that  j)or- 
tion  from  the  chancel,  in  the  south  wall  of  which  are  1 
two  small  and  one  large  sedillia.  It  was  lighted  by 
eight  lancet  windows  on  each  side,  and  by  others  at  the 
esist  end ;  but  the  first  were  built  up  shortly  after  the 
erection  of  the  church,  others  inserted  as  they  now 
appear,  and  at  the  east  end  a  large  five-light  window 
was  substituted.  Part  of  the  windows  on  the  south 
side  of  the  chancel  were  renewed  about  two  years 
ago.  In  the  east  wall  of  the  north  transept,  the  ori- 
ginal window  still  remains;  but  many  of  the  others 
have  been  superseded  by  lights  of  the  early  decorated 
period.  The  flat  timbered  roof  is  of  about  the  year 
1500.  The  north  transept  is  as  high  as  the  clere- 
story ;  but  the  south  wing  rises  no  higher  than  the  aisle. 
Upon  the  whole,  though  the  general  character  of  the 
building  is  plain,  and  the  west  end  of  the  nave  and  the 
north  transept  are  occupied  by  galleries,  the  interior 
has  still  a  noble  appearance.     There  is  an  organ  in  the 

•  "To  the  gouldsmythe  at  Yorke  for  a  plate  to  sett  over  M»m 
Barnes,  328."  The  inscription  over  the  vault  pathetically  concludes, 
**  O  Fridesmonda  vale ;"  yet  the  good  bishop  afterwards  married,  "in 
Lent,  of  all  times/'  Jane  IHllycote,  a  IVenchwoman. 

t  The  custom  of  bearing  a  corpse  to  interment  without  a  coffin 
prevailed  later  in  the  Auckland  district  than  in  many  other  places. 


western  gallery.  The  stall  seats  of  the  chancel,  twenty- 
eight  in  number,  are  in  the  same  style  as  those  of 
Darlington,  and  some  of  them  very  spirited  in  design. 
The  church  will  accommodate  about  820  persons. 
Amongst  other  recent  improvements,  an  effective  drain 
has  been  made  round  the  church,  which  keeps  the  m- 
terior  completely  free  from  damp.  It  cost  about  £100, 
of  which  £50  was  contributed  by  the  bishop,  and  the 
remainder  was  made  up  by  subscription. 

A  stone  effigy  in  the  church,  of  about  the  year  1500, 
represents  a  female,  with  a  square  head-dress,  supposed 
to  belong  to  the  family  of  Bellasis.  There  is  also  an 
effigy  of  wood,  representing  a  knight  in  a  coat  of  chain 
armour,  which  covers  the  head,  arms,  and  hands :  the 
face  is  bare,  the  hands  elevated,  and  the  legs  crossed; 
the  feet  resting  on  an  animal  supposed  to  be  a  boar, 
and  identifying  the  figure  as  one  of  the  Pollard  family. 
There  are  several  stones  in  the  floor  with  marks  of 
brasses.  One  of  these  points  out  the  burial-place  of 
Fridesmonda,  first  wife  of  Bishop  Barnes,  who  died 
April  8,  1581.* 

There  were  two  chantries  in  this  church ;  but  their 
founders  are  unknown.  One  was  dedicated  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  and  valued  at  £2  12s.  6d. ;  and  the 
other,  dedicated  to  John  the  Baptist,  was  valued  at 
£7  16s. 

The  church-yard  contains  about  2^  acres,  having  had 
an  additional  acre  added  to  it  about  twelve  years  ago. 
This  place  of  intermcntf  is  by  no  means  overcrowded. 
The  greater  part  of  the  ground  is  dry :  water  is  found 
at  a  depth  of  a  few  inches  at  the  north-west  comer;  but 
as  the  soil  is  chiefly  composed  of  gravel,  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  in  draining  it. 

Registers. — Books  No.  1  to  4  contain  baptisms  from 
1558  to  1800,  burials  from  1559  to  1800,  and  marriages 
from  1559  to  175S ;  No.  5,  baptisms  and  burials  from 
1801  to  1812;  Nos.  6  to  8,  marriages  from  1754  to 
1812. 

The  Collegiate  Chxtrch. — ^Aucldand  was  one  of 
the  places  selected  by  Bishop  Carilepho  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  secular  clergy  whom  he  had  expelled  from 
Durham.'  The  living  was  at  first  a  rectory,  and  after- 
wards a  vicarage.      Bishop  Beck,  by  statutes,  dated 

When  the  funeral  had  to  proceed  for  any  considerable  diBtance,  the 
body  was  placed  on  a  horse,  and  steadied  by  one  of  the  fimeral  at- 
tendants ;  but  on  ordinary  occasions,  it  was  carried  to  fhe  church-yBni 
by  hand. 

"  They  bore  him  bare-fiiced  on  a  bier» 
And  in  his  grave  rained  many  a  tear/' 
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1292^  endowed  it  munificendy,  and  appointed  a  dean 
and  nine  prebendaries.  To  prevent  the  neglects  which 
had  previously  prevailed,  it  was  ordained  that  the  dean 
and  his  successors  should  receive  all  obventions,  lands, 
rents,  rights,  and  liberties,  which  the  vicars  formerly 
had;  that  he  should  constantly  reside,  and  provide  a 
priest  to  officiate  in  the  bishop's  palace  at  Auckland ; 
and  that  he  should  appoint  priests,  and  other  fit  officiat- 
ing ministers,  as  usual,  to  the  duty  of  the  parish  church 
and  chapel,  where  all  his  tithes,  and  other  revenues 
and  emoluments,  arise.  A  parcel  of  land  was  ap- 
pointed, on  the  south  side  of  the  church,  on  which  to 
build  habitations  for  the  prebendaries;  those  of  them 
who  did  not  reside,  to  provide  proper  vicars  or  curates 
to  officiate  in  their  absence.  The  five  first  or  senior 
canons,  viz..  Master  Robert  Avenell,  Walter  de  Lang- 
ton,  Galfrid  de  Vesano,  John  de  London,  Master  Adam 
de  Brompton,  and  their  successors,  were  to  engage 
priests,  and  pay  them  annually  five  marks  each ;  the 
four  next  canons,  John  de  Laccy,  Sire  Richard  dc  In- 
sida,  John  de  Wytham,  and  Allan  de  Kirkham,  were 
to  engage  deacons,  with  stipends  of  40s.  a  year  each ; 
and  the  rest  of  tlic  canons  were  to  have  sub-deacons, 
with  annual  stipends  of  30=;.  Rules  were  laid  down  for 
the  daily  chanting  of  divine  service,  for  the  celebration 
of  high  mass  and  the  mass  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  for 
the  order  of  the  services.  The  first  stall  on  the  south 
side  of  the  choir  was  reserved  for  the  bishop ;  the  first 
on  the  north  side  was  the  dean's  place;  the  canons,  whose 
curates  were  priests,  to  hold  the  next  places ;  after  them 
the  canons  whose  curates  were  deacons ;  and  lastly  the 
canons  whose  curates  were  subdeacons ;  and  the  same 
order  was  to  be  held  in  processions. 

In  1428,  Bishop  Jjanglcy  made  some  alterations  in 
the  establishment,  which  equalised  the  incomes  of  the 
canons.  By  the  Lincoln  taxation,  there  were  twelve 
portionists  or  prebendaries  at  Aucldand,  whose  revenues 
were  rated  at  £249  13s.  4d. 

A  residence,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Castle,  afterwai'ds 
called  the  College,  is  supposed  to  have  been  granted  by 
Bishop  Booth  to  the  dean  and  prebendaries.*     Bishop 


•  Referring  to  an  inventory,  dated  1498,  Mr.  Raine  says,  "The 
furniture  and  utensils  enumerated  appear  to  consist  of  those  only  in 
the  common  room,  kitchen,  and  brcwhouse,  which  were  perhaps  heir- 
looms. In  the  common  room  ever^'  thing  was  of  the  most  humble 
character.  The  tables,  or  *  mcte-boards,*  were  *  removable,*  supported 
by  tressds.  The  seats  were  '  fourinis,'  and  against  the  wall  was  sus- 
pended *  a  hangynge  of  grene  say.'  Of  plate  there  were  nearly  one 
hundred  ounces,  and  there  was  '  j  ymage  of  our  lady.'  The  books  are 
of  the  usual  character.  Old  or  new  testaments,  per  se  none.  Com- 
mentators, Lyra  and  Augustine.     Sermons.    Concordances.    Law 


Fox,  in  1499  constituted  the  priest  of  the  chantry  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  in  the  parish  church,  sacrist  in  the 
collegiate  chapel  within  the  manor  house  of  Auckland^ 
maldng  him  responsible  for  the  performance  of  daily 
service.  In  the  26th  Hen.  VIII.,  the  deanery  was 
valued  at  £100  7s.  2d. ;  and  the  eleven  prebends  as 
follows : — Aucldand  and  Binchester,  £9  6s.  8d. ;  second 
prebend  of  Auckland,  £8  13s.  4d. ;  first  prebend  of 
Eldon,  £8  13s.  4d. ;  second  do.,  £10 ;  third  do.,  £8  18s. 
4d. ;  fourth  do.,  £8  13s.  4d. ;  ShUdon  prebend,  £8  16g. 
8d. ;  Witton  prebend,  £4  18s.  4d. ;  West  Auckland 
prebend,  £8 ;  St.  Helen  Auckland  prebend,  — ; 
Hamstcrley  prebend,  £4  6s.  8d. ;  total,  £79  16s.  8d. 

Rbctobs. — ^ntbred»  1085 ;  Meldred  de  Aclet,  1129 ;  Maldredus,  d., 
et  Grcgorius,  1147 »  Walter  de  Kirkham,  1253  ;  Adam  de  Breniton, 
or  Brcmptoiii  1270.    He  was  the  last  rector. 

YiCABs. — Master  Robert  dc  Albuwyke,  the  last  yicar  and  first  dean. 

DEANs.—Robert  de  Albuwyke,  1292  ;  Thomas  de  Clyfford,  S.T.P., 
1311 ;  John  de  Insula ;  William  de  Westlie,  1350 ;  John  Kyngeston, 
loG2 ;  llL'.iDrd  de  Castro  B'rnardi,  1369,  p.  res.  Kyngeston  ;  John  de 
Newtliorpo  de  Pontefracto;  William  de  Walworth,  1378,  p.  res, 
Ncwthorpe ;  Hugh  de  Westwyk,  1388  ;  John  Burgeys,  1395 ;  Thomas 
Lyes,  1409  ;  Thomas  Hebbeden,  LL.D.,  1431,  p.  res.  Lyes  ;  William 
Doncaatre,  S.T.P. ;  Robert  Thwaites,  S.T.P. ;  Bartholomew  Radclyft 
14GC  ;  John  Kelyng,  1476  ;  John  Newcourt ;  William  Sherwode,  1485, 
p.  m.  Newcourt ;  William  Thomeson,  S.T.P.,  1498,  p.  m.  Sherwode ; 
Thomas  Patenson,  1511,  p.  m.  Thomeson  ;  William  Strangways,  Dec., 
1520,  p.  m.  Patenson ;  Robert  Hyndmer,  LL.D.,  1541,  p.  m.  Strang- 
ways.   He  was  the  last  dean. 

At  the  dissolution,  1st  Edw.  VI.,  1547,  the  cliureh 
of  Auckland  was  left  neither  rectorial  nor  vicarial,  but 
became  a  donative  or  curacy,  with  a  very  small  provi- 
sion, utterly  disproportioned  to  the  extent  and  popula- 
tion of  the  parish.  The  following  pensions  were  paid 
in  1553  to  Auckland  college : — To  Robert  Hindmere, 
dean,  £50  ;  John  Greathead,  prebend  of  Eldon,  £2  6s. 
8d. ;  Edward  Narresse  (als.  Nottrcs),  prebend  of  West 
Auckland,  £3  10s. ;  William  Frankland,  prebend  of 
Auckland,  £1  Ss.  8d. ;  Lancelot  Thornton,  prebend  of 
Shildon,  £1  5s.  9d. ;  Tho.  Keye,  Will.  Parker,  Edw. 
Cookevill,  Rich.  Bankes,  and  Anth.  Johnson,  each  £5 ; 
Matthew  Nayler,  £3 ;  Edward  Greathead,  incumbent, 

books  in  abundance.  The  Hortis  Snmitatis  (a  popular  book  and  the 
encyclopedia  of  the  period),  treating  of  herbs,  animals,  birds,  fishes, 
stones,  urines.  The  classical  books  were  Cicero's  Offices  and  Epistles, 
Silicis  Italicus,  Catoni's  Speculum  Rcgimius,  Boethius  de  Consola- 
tione  (in  print )^  and  the  following  which  sayours  somewhat  of  school- 
keeping:  Boethius  de  Disciplina  Scholorium,  and  a  Treatise  by  Lily." 
That  the  College  was  an  educational  establishment  may  be  gathered 
from  many  circumstances.  In  1470,  <*  paid  to  John  Rdbson,  carpen- 
ter, for  making  two  beds  of  *  bord'  at  the  *  Denry,'  by  my  lord's  order, 
for  the  boys  of  Lord  *  Fezhu*  (Fitzhugh)  and  Lord  Lovell,  9d." 
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£4  ISs.  4d. ;  William  Scott^  incomb.  S.  John  Bap. 
chant.,  £5 ;  Roger  Willie,  incumb.  St.  Anne's  guild,  £2. 

The  estates,  rights,  and  tithes  belonging  to  the  church, 
were  disposed  of  by  the  crown  to  yarious  parties. 
Bishop  Filkington,  who  had  obtained  the  site  of  the 
College,  destroyed  its  bells,  made  a  bowling  green  of  its 
quadrangle,  and  erected  a  "  paire  of  butts  for  shooting" 
in  the  chapel.  During  the  Commonwealth,  the  deanery 
lands  were  purchased  by  Sir  Arthur  Hazelrigg ;  but, 
after  his  attainder,  they  were  granted  to  Bishop  Cosin, 
who  annexed  them  to  the  see  for  ever.  The  site  of  the 
college,  of  which  some  of  the  walls  still  remain,  is 
occupied  by  dwelling  houses. 

The  perpetual  curacy  of  St.  Andrew's  Auckland, 
with  the  dependent  curacy  of  St.  Anne's,  is  in  the 
patronage  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham ;  the  landowners  of 
the  parish  impropriators. 

Cttrates. — William  Stole,  1532 ;  James  Edward,  1558  ;  Thomas 
WniDgham,  1565 ;  Richard  Gaitskarthe,  1565 ;  George  Cooke ;  Nicho- 
las Samcott,  1571 ;  John  Robson,  1576 ;  Miles  Cosse ;  John  FeU;  John 
l¥ilkinson,  1610;  Thomas  Glover,  1613;  Charles  Vincent,  1615; 
Thomas  Stock,  1624 ;  John  Stockdayle,  A.M.,  1638  ;  Richard  Frank- 
land,  A.M.,  an  intruder;  Thomas  Belt,  L.C.B.,  1662 ;  John  Hutchin- 
son, 1671 ;  Leonard  Fatherston,  1685 ;  John  Tong,  A.M.,  1689 ;  John 
Stackhouse,  1C95;  William  Chaloner,  1714;  John  Warcop,  A.M., 
1751 ;  Abraham  Smith,  1756;  Thomas  Capstick,  p.  m«  Smith;  John 
Bacon.  1804,  p.  m.  Capstick ;  George  Fielding,  A.M.,  1827,  p.  m. 
Bacon ;  George  Edward  Green,  A.B.,  1848. 

Bishop  Cosin  endowed  the  living  with  a  moiety  of 
the  prebend  of  Bondgate ;  and  £30  a  year  is  added  from 
Lord  Crewe's  Charities.  Bishop  Barrington  purchased 
a  good  house  on  the  south  side  of  the  Market-place  in 
Bishop  Auckland,  which  he  presented  to  the  incumbent, 
for  himself  and  his  successors.  The  gross  income  is 
£587  per  annum,  from  which  the  stipends  of  two  sub- 
curates  are  paid,  with  permanent  payments  to  the 
amount  of  £13. 

SOUTH  CHURCH. 

The  village  of  South  Church  is  situated  on  the  river 
Gaunless,  which  is,  at  this  j)lace,  crossed  by  a  stone 
bridge  of  one  arch,  and  is  1  mile  south  from  Bishop 
Auckland,  and  11  south-south-west  from  Durham. 
There  is  a  spade  and  shovel  manufactory,  a  brewery, 
four  public  houses,  a  rural  police  station,  a  receiving 
house  for  letters,  and  a  few  retail  shopkeepers  in  the 
village,  the  recent  increase  of  which  is  owing  to  the 
new  collieries  which  have  been  opened  around  it.  The 
Wesleyan  Methodists  have  a  chapel ;  and  the  Primitive 
Methodists  erected  one  in  1836.  The  national  school 
is  situated  near  the  church,  and  includes  a  residence  for 


die  master :  on  an  averagei  about  100  boys  and  girls 
are  educated  in  it.  The  ''Adelaide  Colliery  hSuA 
School/'  supported  by  the  Society  of  FriendB,  was 
erected  in  1839 :  about  80  children,  of  both  sexes,  re- 
ceive their  earliest  instruction,  each  of  whom  pays  one 
penny  per  week ;  and  admission  is  not  confined  to  the 
children  of  the  workmen  employed  at  the  colliery. 
The  South  Church  branch  of  the  Darlington  Auxiliary 
Bible  Society  remitted  £4  2s.  8d.,  on  the  purchase 
account,  for  the  year  ending  Midsummer,  1853;  and 
the  sales  consisted  of  18  Bibles.  The  Gaunless  occa- 
sionally overflows  its  banks  at  South  Church,  and  does 
considerable  damage,  particularly  in  that  part  occupied 
by  the  national  school. 

Henkkoll,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Gaunless,  and  op- 
posite the  church  of  St.  Andrew,  was  anciently  a  manor 
held  of  the  bishop,  and  afterwards  belonged  to  the  con- 
vent of  Durham.  John  de  Bellassis,  struggling  between 
the  obligations  of  a  self-imposed  vow  to  go  upon  the 
crusades  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  strong  attachment 
to  the  hereditary  lands  of  his  family  in  the  parish  of 
Billingham  on  the  other,  reserved  to  break  the  tie  which 
restrained  him  from  his  imaginary  duties,  by  parting 
with  his  estates,  which  he  effected  by  exchanging  them 
with  the  convent  for  HenknoU,  supposed  before  1272. 
It  appears  that  he  lived  to  return  from  the  wars,  and 
repent  of  his  bargain,  the  memory  of  which  was  long 
preserved  in  the  following  couplet,  inscribed  with  the 
arms  of  his  family,  in  one  of  the  windows  of  St.  Andrew's 
church : — 

**  BeUysis,  Bellysis,  daft  was  thy  sowell, 
When  exchanged  BeUysis  for  Hcnknowell." 

For  many  generations  this  estate  continued  in  the  family 
of  Bellasis,  from  whom  it  eventually  passed  by  sale  to 
Lord  Fauconberg.  It  was  purchased,  about  20  years 
^go>  hy  the  late  Luke  Seymour  Esq.,  in  whose  repre- 
sentatives it  is  still  vested. 

The  Deanery,  an  estate  south  of  the  village  of 
South  Church,  is  the  site  of  the  lands  held  by  the 
dean  of  Auckland.  In  1793,  High  and  Low  Deanery 
was  described  as  a  tithe-free  estate  of  296  acres.  In 
1814,  the  manor  or  reputed  manor  of  Deanery,  with 
800  acres  of  freehold  land  and  a  corn-mill,  tithe-free, 
were  advertised  for  sale ;  and  in  the  following  year,  the 
same  were  offered  with  600  acres.  The  estate  is  no^' 
the  property  of  the  representatives  of  the  late  Richard 
Wharton  Middleton,  Esq. 
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Adelaide  and  Deanery  CoUieriee  (the  latter  locally 
called  Shildon  Bank  CoUieryy  and  which  was  originally 
a  landsale)  are  now  worked  in  connection  by  Messrs. 
Joseph  Pease  and  Partners.  At  40  fathoms  depths  the 
fiye-quarter  seam^  3  feet  6  inches  in  thickness^  occurs ; 


and  16  fathoms  lower^  the  main  coal^  6  feet  10  inches. 
The  coals  are  transmitted  by  the  Black  Boy  branch  to 
the  Stockton  and  Darlington  railway^  and  shipped  at 
Stockton  and  Middlesborongh  docks.  They  are  known 
in  the  market  as  Adelaide  and  Deanery  Wallsend. 


TOWN  OF  BISHOP  AUCKLAND 


The  township  of  Bishop  Auckland  includes  an  area  of 
1,919  statute  acres.  Its  population,  in  1801,  was  1,961 ; 
in  1811, 1,807 ;  in  1821, 2,180 ;  in  1831, 2,859 ;  in  1841, 
in  consequence  of  the  opening  of  new  collieries  and  the 
formation  of  a  railroad,  it  had  increased  to  3,776 ;  and  in 
1851,  5,112,  of  whom  2,570  were  males  and  2,542  fe- 
males.  The  return  includes  32  persons  in  1841,  and  60 
in  1851,  in  the  Auckland  Union  workhouse.  In  the  for- 
mer year,  there  were  672  inhabited  houses,  34  unin- 
habited, and  2  building ;  and  in  1851,  962  inhabited, 
26  uninhabited,  and  11  building.  The  value  of  property 
affixed  for  assessment  to  the  county-rate  (including  the 
Borough  and  Bondgate),  in  1853,  is  £8,659  8s. 

The  Wear  Valley  railway,  which  crosses  the  southern 
part  of  the  township  from  west  to  east,  has  a  length  of 
1m.  2f.  75y.,  and  occupies  an  area  of  14a.  Or.  3p.  In 
1851,  it  contributed  £50  8s.  to  the  county-rate,  the 
gross  sum  collected  in  the  township  being  £1,032  7s. 
l^d.;  and  in  tlie  following  year,  the  gross  amount  was 
£1,131  19s  9 id.,  of  which  the  railway  contributed 
£57  4s. 

The  whole  of  the  township  (except  TVoodhouse  Close, 
which  is  leasehold)  is  copyhold  under  the  Bishop  of 
Durham.  Half  the  land  is  in  grass,  and  the  rest  arable. 
The  average  rental  of  agricultural  land  is  about  20s.  an 
acre ;  but  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town,  from 
£4  to  £5  per  acre  is  frequently  given. 

AUCKLAND  CASTLE. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Bishops  of  Durham,  from  a 
j^eriod  at  least  coeval  with  the  Conquest,  possessed  a 
place  of  residence  at  Auckland ;  and  hence  the  history 
of  the  township  may  be  properly  comprised  in  that  of  its 
Castle.  In  ancient  times,  the  prelates  had  castles  at 
Durham,  Middleham,  Stockton,  Craike,  and  Norham, 
manor-houses  at  Auckland,  Evenwood,  Dailing- 
ton,  Howden,  "VVelhall,  Riccall,  Northallerton,  and 
Durham  House  in  London,  and  other  halls  and  places. 


Of  all  these,  the  stately  palace  of  Auckland  is  th^ 
only  remaining  residence. 

Alclit  is  first  mentioned,  about  1000,  as  one  of  the 
places  mortgaged  to  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  for 
defending  the  see  from  the  Scots;  and  it  occurs 
again  as  part  of  the  grant  of  King  Canute  to  the  see. 
It  was  probably  occupied  by  the  bishops  from  that  time. 
Boldon  Book  recites  that  there  were  22  villains  in 
North  Alclit,  each  of  whom  held  an  oxgang  of  land, 
rendering  two  chaldrons  of  aver-malt,  and  one  toheit  or 
wehit  of  scat-malt,  and  the  like  of  meal  or  bread-corn 
and  oats,  8d.  for  aver-pennies,  19d.  comage,  one  hen 
and  ten  eggs-,  three  woodloads  if  brought  to  Auckland, 
and  two  and  a  half  if  carried  to  Durham ;  they  wrought 
two  days  in  each  week  from  the  day  of  St.  Peter  ad 
Vincula  to  Martinmas,  and  from  thence  one  day  in  each 
week  the  rest  of  the  year :  besides,  they  each  prepared 
four  portions  of  land  in  autumn,  with  the  whole  family 
except  the  housewife,  and  for  each  carucate  ploughed 
and  han'owed  two  acres  and  a  half  extra  work.  The 
whole  vill  provided  a  milch  cow.  The  headborough  man 
had  an  oxgang  of  land  for  his  service ;  the  smith  had 
the  like;  the  punder  had  12  acres,  and  had  the  cus- 
tomary thraves,  rendering  80  hens  and  500  eggs. 
The  tolls  of  leor  (big  or  barley)  produced  8s.,  and 
the  mills  24  marks.  Amongst  the  free  tenants,  one 
named  Pollard  occurs,  who  then  held  10  J  acres  o^ 
land. 

Bishop  Beck  (1283-1310),  says  Graystones,  ^'  con- 
structed the  Manor-houses  of  Auckland,  with  a  chapel 
and  chambers,  in  a  most  sumptuous  way,  appropriating 
to  the  chaplains,  for  ever  to  serve  in  the  said  chapel, 
the  church  of  Morpath.  But  upon  his  death,  Ralph 
Fitzwilliam,  the  Lord  of  Grcystok,  recovered  the 
patronage  of  the  said  church  by  a  suit  at  law,  and  his 
presentee  having  been  admitted  and  instituted  by  the 
bishop,  the  chapel  remained  unendowed."  Leland 
says,  "  Autonius  de  Beke  began  first  to  encastellate  it, 
he  made  the  great  haulle,  there  be  divers  pillars  of  black 
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marble  spekeied  with  white^  and  the  exceeding  faire  gret 
chambre^  with  other  there."  In  the  account  of  the 
receipts  and  expenses  of  the  bishop,  ending  about  1308, 
the  following  entry  occurs : — "  Payment  to  Galfrid,  the 
bailiff  of  Aucland,  for  building  the  chapel  of  Aucland, 
£148."  Of  the  original  building  the  only  remains  arc 
the  chapel  at  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  palace;  un- 
less, indeed,  a  small  tower  at  the  south-western  angle 
of  the  out-buildiugs,  and  what  remains  of  the  ancient 
fortifications,  may  be  ascribed  to  that  date.  The  com- 
mencement of  the  splendour  of  Auckland,  however,  as 
an  episcopal  residence,  probably  dates  from  the  magnifi- 
cent Bishop  Anthony ;  and  here,  as  Mr  Rayne  observes, 
there  was  afterwards  "  every  indication  of  a  long  esta- 
blished place  of  residence,  with  suitable  accompaniments 
and  arrangements."* 

By  Hatfield  Survey,  the  Pollards,  mentioned  in  Bol- 
don  Book,  were  possessed  of  considerable  estates.  The 
Lord  William  Colvyll  held  40  acres  of  land,  formerly  the 
estate  of  Walter  Burden,  and  afterwards  of  Robert 
Herle.  The  heirs  of  William  Kereby  held  lands  called 
Welcrok;  William  Bowes,  Esq.,  held  60  acres  upon 
Wellyngthorn ;  the  dean  of  Auckland  lield  several  lands 
therein  specified,  and  Richard  de  Bedlyngton,  chaplain, 

•  Amongst  the  many  curious  and  interesting  documents  which  form 
the  staple  of  Mr.  Raine's  work  on  Auckland  Castle,  is  a  long  and 
minute  account  roll  of  Bishop  Bury  (1337-1338),  the  information  in 
which  he  thus  epitomizes  : — "  The  house  itself  is  called  sometimes  the 
manor,  and  occasionally  the  hall.  It  has  its  two  chapels,  my  lord's 
chamber,  or  suite  of  apartments,  the  king's  chamber,  the  seneschal's 
chamber,  and  an  extensive  park.  The  men  in  office  were  the  steward 
himself,  the  park-keeper,  the  porter,  the  baker,  the  lardner,  the 
chandler,  the  plumber,  and  the  glazier.  The  out-buildings  consisted 
of  a  larder,  a  porter's  lodge,  a  grange,  two  bakehouses,  a  brewhouse, 
a  granary,  an  out-granary,  a  candle-house,  a  salt-house,  stables,  a  well, 
to  which  water  was  brought  from  a  distance  through  the  park,  an 
orcliarl  in  decay,  a  garden  within  the  court  which  was  hedged  aroimd, 
and  producing  onions,  leeks,  and  garlic.  No  mention  is  made  of 
other  veg'jtables.  Of  the  domestic  servants,  such  as  cooks,  waiting- 
men,  &c.,  the  record  takes  no  notice.  Tliey  were  probably  migratory, 
moving  &om  place  to  place  with  their  lord  when  he  was  in  the  north, 
and  the  payment  of  their  wages  not  within  the  province  of  the  account- 
ant. The  bishop  docs  not  appear  to  have  resided  at  Auckland  for  a 
longer  period  than  five  weeks  during  the  year  of  the  roll ;  and,  under 
this  circumstance,  it  seems  difficult  to  account  for  the  great  consump- 
tion of  aiilmal  and  other  food,  of  which  we  have  a  statement.  *  We 
eat  and  drink  abominabl}','  said  one  of  Bishop  Cosin's  stewards  at  a 
later  period;  and  it  is  apparent  that  they  ate  and  drank  abominably 
in  the  umc  of  Bishop  Bury.  A  fat  ox  per  week,  seventy-two  fat  pigs 
during  the  year,  thirty-one  quarters  of  wheat,  seventy-eight  quarters 
of  malt,  we:c  what  Bishop  RuthaB,  when  speaking  of  the  consump- 
tion of  food  at  Auckland  in  his  time,  called  '  faire  utterance.'  It 
must  I)c  roaicmbcrcd,  however,  that  the  ox  of  the  time  of  Bury  would 
be  the  smaJ,  original,  tmimproved  ox  of  the  country.  The  roll 
makes  no  mention  of  sheep.  Mutton  was  probably  supplied  by  the 
bailiffii  of  the  neighbouring  manors.  Neither  does  it  afford  an;^  account 
of  fish  or  wine.     In  the  convent  of  Durham  there  was  a  distinct 


held  20  acres  in  Friestfield  in  free  alms,  of  die  gift  of 
the  bishop.  Seyenteen  cottagers  wrought  three  days  at 
hay,  and  had  a  farthing  a  day.  Twenty-two  tenants 
held  the  old  demesne  lands,  containing  134  acres^  at  7d. 
per  acre.  Twenty  tenants  held  the  new  demesne  lands, 
containing  79  acres,  at  18d.  per  acre.  The  meadow 
grounds  are  next  specified.  In  the  rents  of  the  bond- 
tenants,  the  measure  was  to  cumulate  or  upheaped. 
The  borough  was  farmed  out,  with  the  profits  of  the 
borough  court,  burgage  fees,  tolls,  profits  of  mills^  the 
brew-farm,  and  toll  of  beer  in  West  Auckland,  and  the 
common  furnace  in  North  Auckland,  at  the  rent  of 
£26  13s.  4d.  The  fuUing-mill  produced  46s.  8d.,  the 
park  £8,  with  50  acres  of  meadow  therein,  100s. 

Cardinal  Langley  died  at  Auckland  on  the  20th  No- 
vember, 1437.  His  will,  in  which  he  bequeaths  his  splen- 
did plate,  vestments,  &c.,  to  the  church  of  Durham,  is 
dated  in  his  inner  chamber  at  Auckland  on  the  11th 
December  preceding.  The  will  of  Bishop  Neville  is 
also  dated  here,  July  8,  1457.t 

The  stone  gateways  of  the  College,  witli  their  appur- 
tenances, are  recorded  to  have  been  built  by  Bishop 
Booth.J  The  title  of  Castle  seems  to  have  been  firs: 
applied  about  the  time  of  Bishop  Sherwood.  ^  The  ex- 

cfficer,  caUed  the  *catour  of  fish.*  There  was  probably  a  similar 
ofEcer  at  Auckland ;  and  this  may  account  for  no  mention  being  tthiH*. 
of  fish  in  the  roll.  The  purchasing  of  wine  was  not  confided  to  the 
bailiff." 

t  "  To  his  household  servants  he  bequeathed  their  full  wages  till 
the  Martinmas  next  after  his  death,  giving  them  permission  to  Ure 
together  till  that  day  in  his  manor  house  of  Auckland,  eatuiff  and 
drinking  at  hU  expense.  To  two  school  boys,  Thomas  and  Ralph 
Neville,  he  bequeaths  a  hundred  marks  each,  for  their  *  exhibition,* 
and  to  their  sister  Alice  forty  marks  to  get  her  an  husband." — Iiaine*s 
Auckland  Castle,  j),  60. 

J  In  the  register  of  this  bishop,  1468-9.  "  Clerk  of  works.  Paid 
to  Hobert  Tood,  of  Auckland,  carpenter,  working  within  the  manor  of 
Auckland,  in  making  divers  *  rales*  within  the  chamber  called  the 
•kynges  chamber,'  and  for  making  a  *  qweylbarowe*  for  the  kitchoi 
and  divers  *  trestes*  (forms),  6d.  per  day.  TaUow,  &c.,  for  the  conduit, 
as  usual.  A  fulling  mill  occurs  within  the  Park  of  Auckland.  For 
making  a  *  storehouse*  for  coals,  wood,  &c.,  in  the  New  College,  20s. 
2d. 

1466.  "  Paid  by  the  chancellor  for  1,200  salt  fish  for  the  use  of  mv 
lord*8  house,  against  his  coming  into  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  by  his 
letters  missive,  at  32s.  9d.  per  hundred,  £19  126. 9d.  For  5  barreUs  of 
salt  salmon  for  the  same  use,  £6  20d.  Paid  for  the  carriage  of  3  loads 
of  the  aforesaid  1,200  salt  fish  from  Ilertilpole,  Sunderland,  and 
Shclys,  to  the  manor  of  Aukland,  in  September,  bP  10,  at  4s.,  ISs. 
For  the  carriage  of  the  aforesaid  salmon  from  Gateshead  to  Aukeland, 
7s.  Paid  to  persons  hired  to  buy  the  said  salt  fish  and  «u>lT»nTi,  18 
days,  12s. 

1470.  "  Cost  and  expenses  of  the  soudur  (soldiers).  EzpcBse  of  six 
men  at  board  with  the  wife  of  Robert  Ynskip,  by  coonmsBd  of  Sip 
Thomas  Metham,  Knt.,  Sir  Tliomas  Merkyngfeld,  a&d  other  gentle^ 
men,  for  the  safe  custody  of  all  my  lord's  goods,  idlhixL  the  manor- 
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tensive  scale  of  hospitality  preserved  at  Auckland  by 
successive  prelates  is  illustrated  in  the  following  extract 
from  a  letter  from  Bishop  Ruthall  to  Almoner  (after- 
wards Cardinal)  Wolsey,  October  24,  1513:— ^^  The 
hospitalitie  of  this  countray  agreth  not  with  the  buylding 
so  greate  a  warke  (the  repairs  of  Norham  Castle),  for 
thatt  I  spend  here  wold  make  many  towris,  and  refreshe 
my  ruynous  howses. — I  broght  hider  with  me  viij.  tunne 
of  wyne,  and  our  Lord  be  thankyd,  I  have  not  two 
tunne  left  at  this  howre,  and  this  is  faire  utteraunce  in 
two  moneths ;  and  schame  it  is  to  saye  how  many  befs  and 
motons  have  bene  spent  in  my  hous,  besids  other  fresh 
meats,  whete,  malt,  fysche,  and  such  baggage :  on  my 
fayth,  ye  wold  marvayle  if  my  pastures  had  not  been  sum 
what  stockyt  before  behynd,  for  ccc,  parsons  some  day 
is  but  a  small  nombre,  and  of  these  days  have  I  many, 
besids  60  or  80  bc:."gers  at  the  gate ;  and  this  is  the  way 
to  keepe  a  man  poore." 

Ruthall  "  built  from  the  ground  the  whole  of  the 
chamber  in  which  dinner  is  served,"  and  divers  unim- 
portant repairs  are  noticed  in  the  registers  of  Bishop 
Tunstall.  Daring  the  episcopate  of  the  latter,  however, 
the  commissioners  visited  Auckland,  which  they  pro- 
ceeded to  search,  and  to  take  possession  of  the  money 
and  eifects  which  they  found  there.     The  dilapidations 

committed  by  his  successor,  Pilkington,  are  summed  up 

• 

house  and  without: — On  Monday  6  men  at  supper  :  white  bread  2d., 
ale  3d.,  beef  and  mutton  4d.  On  Tuesday  at  breakfast :  white  bread 
and  ale  8d.,  beef  and  mutton  4d.  At  supper  the  same  day :  bread 
and  ale  6|d.,  beef  and  mutton  4d.  Wednesday,  at  breakfast :  white 
bread  and  ale  7|d.,  beef  and  mutton  6d.    Horse  meat  4d.    Sum  4s. 

1471-2.  "  New  stables  built,  masons  5d.  per  day.  Labourers,  3d. 
Paid  for  stopping  up  the  holes  of  the  dovecot  for  the  *  vermen  called 
polcattez,'  15d.  Por  making  a  hedge  around  the  coal  heap  within  my 
lard's  manor  house,  two  days,  6d.  Paid  for  clearing  firewood  within 
the  park,  for  23  days  at  2$d.,  4s.  2|d."  The  entire  cost.of  making 
new  fish-ponds  within  the  manor  is  stated  at  1158.  0|d. 

1 474-6.  "  Clerk  of  the  works.  To  John  Souderen  for  repairing  a 
broken  beU,  by  contract,  13s.  4d.  To  John  Sevier  for  five  cords  for 
the  bells,  4s.  2d,  To  William  Maners,  sadler,  for  repairing  the 
'chairsadm,'  14d.  Paid  for  the  table  (board)  of  Wniiam  Scott, 
carpenter,  at  the  rate  of  lOd.  per  week.  Paid  to  Thomas  Hoppiland 
for  mowing  rushes  for  strewing  the  haU  of  the  Manor  House  and  the 
chambers,  3d.  per  day.  Paid  for  woollen  cloth  called  *  Kendall'  given 
to  the  carpenter,  plumber,  ploughman,  &c.,  in  'regard'  of  coats, 
28.  6d." 

1475*6.  "  Given  to  wife  of  Hugh  Bixwyk  a  cow,  in  the  stead  of 
one  belonging  to  the  the  said  Hugh  choked  in  the  park  of  Auckland 
by  the  greyhounds  of  Alexander  Lee,  derk." 

A  bm  dated  1481,  quoted  by  Mr.  Raine,  contains  the  "  expenses  of 
Master  Chancellor  and  the  Auditor,  and  Master  Alexander  Lye  and 
other  comers  in  January,  20  Edw.  4,  on  the  days  as  below."  This 
carious  document  gives  the  price  of  almost  every  article  of  food  at  its 
period  :—*<  Thursday,  Bread,  1|  doz.  18d.  Ale,  16  gallons,  2s.  Half 
a  sheep  ('molton'),  lOd.    Four  hens,  9d.     Fowls  ('volatil'),  4d. 


with  "  he  buylt  nothing,  but  plucked  down  in  all  places, 
saving  a  certain  odd  reparation  of  the  wooden  gaits  and 
a  stable  at  Auckland." 

After  the  Union  of  this  kingdom  with  Scotland^  the 
character  of  the  building?  necessarily  changed ;  and  the 
palace  was  no  longer  required  as  a  fortress,  nor  the 
bishop  as  a  military  leader.  Bishop  James,  however, 
after  a  tranquil  episcopate,  was  scolded  by  King  James 
I.  *'  so  roughly  and  roundly  on  the  8th  of  May  (1617) 
in  his  own  castle  of  Durham,  that  he  retired  to  Auck- 
land, and  died  three  days  afterwards  of  a  violent  fit 
of  strangury,  brought  on  by  perfect  vexation."  His 
successor.  Bishop  Neile,  recovered  a  considerable  sum 
for  dilapidations,  which  he  expended  in  repairing  and 
ornamenting  the  palace  at  Auckland.* 

The  storm  which  was  gathering  over  the  kingdom, 
by  a  natural  consequence,  extended  itself  to  the  pala- 
tinate. Bishop  Matthew  received  the  Prince  Charles, 
son  of  James  I.,  at  Auckland,  on  his  first  arrival  in 
England.  On  the  31st  of  May,  1633,  Charles  I.,  when 
on  his  way  to  Scotland,  visited  Bishop  Morton,  who 
entertained  him  magnificently.  On  his  third  visit  to 
Auckland,  in  1647,  the  king  was  a  prisoner,  and  the 
bishop  had  been  driven  from  the  palatial  residence  of 
his  predecessors,  after  the  confiscation  of  his  goods. 
The  parliamentary  commissioners  soon  after  sold  the 


\  lb.  of  pepper,  5d.  Saffron,  2d.  Ginger,  2d.  I  of  sugar,  3jd. 
'Rasen'  of  *corans,'  4d.  Great  'rasen,'  3d.  'Mase  and  clowez,' 
2d.  Wine,  2d.  « Tort,' of  oats,  Id.  Sum,  7s.  6  Jd.  Friday:  Salt  fish, 
3d.  Salt  salmon,  2d.  Red  herrings,  2d.  *  Haddoks  and  codlyngs,' 
8d.  *Ray'  (the  fish  so  caUed),  4d.  'Codes,'  2d.  'Moundrys,'  2d. 
Butter,  2d."  On  the  succeeding  days  occur, — "  Otemele,  f  pek,  Ijd. 
Honey,  Id.  A  quarter  of  beef,  2s.  4d.  A  quarter  of  pork,  12d. 
Half  a  sheep,  lOd.  1  porker,  3jd.  4  hens,  8d.  One  capon,  4d.  Fowl, 
7d.  Butter,  8d.  *  Judcoks'  and  a  little  bird,  3d.  Bread,  1^  doz.» 
18d."  «*  A  flagon  of  wine,  8d."  "  Six  gallons  of  ale,  9d."  "  Wine,  a 
gaUon,  8d."  "  Veal,  one  quarter,  6d.  *  Castrendg,*  4d.  *  Partrik,* 
Id.  Two  hens,  4d.  Apples,  2d."  "  The  squire  of  the  stable,  2d. 
Washing  the  chapel  linen,  Id."  **  A  tele^  Id."  *' A  lb.  of  ahnonds, 
3d."  "  Codlings,  haddocks,  ray,  lopster,  and  crabbs,  12d.,  and 
muscles,  2d."  "Haifa  calf,  14d.  Two  hens,  5d.  1  porker,  5d." 
"  One  capax,  8d."  "  Cost  of  the  Auditor's  horse  during  the  time, 
including  12d.  for  the  horse  of  John  Raket,  12s.  The  horse  of 
Master  Chancellor,  5s.  4d.  Expenses  of  the  horses  in  the  market:  14 
bus.  of  oats,  a  bus.  2Jd.,  28.  7|d.  Sum,  l»s.  11  Jd.— Paid  to  William 
the  cook  for  12  days,  in  regards,  20d.  For  hire  of  vessels  and  utensils, 
12d.  To  Emma  Dod  for  washing  the  table  cloths,  6d. — Sxun  total  of 
diet  with  the  above  79s.  Id." 

*  April  11, 1622,  Bishop  Neile  writes  to  Hugh  Wright :— "I  wish 
there  were  a  brewing  of  beare  at  Awckland  in  regard  of  my  purpose 
of  lieing  there,  God  willing,  some  part  of  this  sommer ;  and  I  wish  it 
should  be  weU  hopt,  for  keeping  it  the  better  from  aowring ;  but  the 
brewer  must  be  charged  to  looke  well  to  the  sweetnes  of  his  caskes, 
for  ther  is  nerer  a  yeare  bat  I  losse  much  beare  by  the  mustines'of 
his  cadLes.^'* 
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castle  and  manor  to  Sir  Arthur  Hazelrigg^  of  Nosely^ 
Northamptonshire^  for  £6^102  8s.  ll|d. ;  and^  before  the 
Restoration^  he  had  demolished  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  buildings  and  built  a  magnificent  mansion  with  the 
materials.  It  was  asserted  hj  Dr.  Basire  that  he  blew 
np  the  chapel  with  gunpowder;  but  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  foundation  for  the  charge. 

With  the  Restoration  of  the  monarchy  came  that  of 
episcopacy.  Bishop  Cosin,  on  his  installation,  set  himself 
zealously  to  work  to  renovate  the  castle  and  chapel  of 
Auckland.  Finding  that  some  of  the  materials  of  the 
latter  had  been  used  in  the  erection  of  Sir  Arthur 
Hazelrigg's  mansion,  he  caused  that  building  to  be 
demolished ;  and,  as  he  himself  says,  he  "  erected  a  fine 
new  chapel,"  the  previous  one  having  been  **  almost 
utterly  destroyed  by  the  ravinous  sacrilege  of  Sir  Arthur 
Haselrig."  Mr.  Raine  has  shewn  that  the  amount  of 
mischief  done  by  Hazekigg,  and  the  extent  of  the 
restorations  made  by  the  bishop,  have  both  been  much 
exaggerated ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  windows  of  the 
south  side,  the  roofs,  ceiling,  clerestory,  pulpit,  reading- 
desk,  magnificent  wooden  screen  across  the  western 
compartment,  and  an  entirely  new  casing  of  the  south 
wall  with  rusticated  Italian  masonry,  are  all  the  work  of 
Cosin.  "  Excepting  the  last-mentioned  addition,"  says 
Billings,  "  in  which  the  rusticated  work  but  ill  assorts 
with  the  gothic  windows  and  pinnacles,  all  his  restora- 
tions are  in  wonderfully  good  taste,  when  we  consider 
the  time  in  which  they  were  made,  between  1660  and 
1670."  His  remains  were  deposited  in  a  vault  prepared 
by  himself  in  the  nave.* 

The  Castle. — The  situation  of  Auckland  Castle  is 
truly  palatial,  being  on  the  brow  of  a  high  ridge  near 
the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Wear  and  Gaunless,  com- 
manding the  view  of  a  splendid  park  and  a  magnifi- 
cently wooded    and    watered    landscape.      From   the 

*  Previous  to  the  death  of  the  bishop,  Mr.  Davison,  his  son-in-law, 
much  to  the  chagrin  of  the  prelate,  was  buried  in  the  chapel ;  and 
afterwards,  during  a  vacancy  in  the  see,  in  1672,  James  Lesley,  "  a 
noble  youth,"  but  of  whom  nothing  further  is  knoMTi. 

t  Mr.  Kaine,  in  quoting  a  schedule  of  the  household  furniture, 
taken  imder  the  will  of  Bishop  Butler,  July  28,  1760,  observes, 
"  Every  room  affords  matter  for  reflection.  In  the  Castle  of  Auck- 
land, only  a  century  ago,  one  room  alone  was  papered ;  but  of  tapes- 
try there  was  abundance,  all  of  which  has  since  disappeared.  Of 
mahogany  there  was  a  tea-table  only.  My  lady's  drawers  were 
<  flniered,'  and  the  drawing-room  chairs  were  of  walnut.  The  tables 
in  the  great  dining-room  were  of  fir,  covered  with  old  carpet ;  that  in 
the  dining-room,  in  daily  use,  was  of  oak.  The  bishop's  bed  was 
hung  with  camlet ;  the  hangings  of  the  state  bed  were  of  purple." 

X  The  following  pleasing  anecdote  appears  in  Lockhart's  Life  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  vol.  iy.,  page  18  :— <*  It  was  also  in  the  course  of 


preceding  details^  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  Casde, 
having  received  so  many  additions  and  alterations  £roia 
its  successive  occupants^  consists  of  a  number  of  build- 
ings of  various  dates  and  characters.  It  forms  a 
line  of  irregular  square  masses,  combining  the  character 
of  an  old  English  mansion  with  some  features  of  the 
castellated  style;  and  several  portions  of  the  exterior 
are  rich  with  heialdic  and  other  ornaments,  amongst 
which  may  be  named  the  window  of  the  servants'  liaU, 
built  by  Bishop  Kuthall,  and  that  of  the  dining  room 
above,  which  is  the  work  of  Tunstall.  That  part  of 
the  building  called  "Scotland"  was  erected  by  the 
latter  prelate,  and  was  probably  so  named  firom  its 
having  been  used  as  a  lodging  for  hostages.  It  was 
afterwards  converted  into  a  granary,  but  was  restored 
by  Bishop  Trevor,  M'ho  also  built  the  suite  of  rooms  on 
the  southern  front. 

The  principal  apartments  of  the  Castle  are  charac- 
terised by  plain  and  simple  elegance,  to  which  their 
loftiness  materially  contributes.  The  drawing-room  is 
a  grand  apartment,  60  feet  long,  32  wide,  and  27  high, 
with  an  oaken  floor,  and  a  groined  ceiling  of  stucco, 
substituted  by  Bishop  Barrington  for  a  fine  old  wooden 
roof  erected  by  Cosin.  The  furniture  is  appropriate 
and  beautiful.f 

The  breakfast-room    contains   portraits  of  Bishop 
Tunstall,  Crewe,  Chandler,  Butler,  Talbot,  Barrington 
(by   Sir   Thomas   Lawrence),   Van   Mildert    (by   the 
same),  and  Maltby  (by  Sir  WUliam  Beechy).     The 
spacious  dining-room,  the  great  window  of  which  was 
finished  by  Bishop  Tunstall,  is  embellished  with  the 
following  paintings : — Jacob  and  his  twelve  sons,  all  by 
Zurberan  except  Benjamin,  which  is  a  copy  made  by 
Pond ;  Augustine,  Gregory,  Jerome,  and  Ambrose,  the 
four  fathers  of  the  Latin  church,  by  Bloemart ;  the  four 
Evangelists,  by  Lanfranc ;  and  Cornaro,  a  noble  Vene- 
tian, his  son,  grandson,  and  great-grandson,  by  Titian.* 

this  expedition  that  Scott  first  made  acquaintance  with  the  late  ex- 
cellent and  venerable  Shute  Barrington,  Bishop  of  Durham.  The 
travellers,  having  reached  Auckland  over  night,  were  seeing  the 
public  rooms  of  the  Castle  at  an  early  hour  next  morning,  when  the 
bishop  happened,  on  passing  through  one  of  them,  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  Scott's  person,  and  immediately  recognizing  him,  from  the  likeness 
of  the  engravings  by  this  time  multiplied,  introduced  himself  to  the 
party,  and  insisted  upon  acting  as  cicerone.  After  showing  them  the 
picture  gallery  and  so  forth,  his  lordship  invited  them  to  join  the 
morning  service  of  the  chapel,  and  when  that  was  over,  insisted  on 
their  remaining  to  breakfast.  But  Scott  and  his  lordship  were  by  this 
time  so  much  pleased  with  each  other,  that  they  could  not  be  so 
easily  parted.  The  good  bishop  ordered  his  horse;  nor  did  Scott 
observe  without  admiration  the  proud  curvetting  of  the  animal  on 
which  his  lordship  proposed  to  accompany  him  during  the  next  stage  of 
his  progress.     '"Why,  yes,  Mr.  Scott,'  said  the  gentle,  but  high- 
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The  housekeeper's  room  seems  to  have  been  formerly 
a  place  of  some  importance.  It  is  panelled  with  oak^ 
npon  the  upper  compartments  of  which,  in  the  bow  of 
the  window,  are  the  arms  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  with  a 
lion  and  red  dragon  as  supporters,  and  in  the  comers  a 
Tudor  rose  and  a  pomegranate,  both  crowned.  There 
are  also  the  armorial  bearings  (with  their  respective 
names)  of"  The  King  of  Spaine,''  "  The  France  King," 

The  King  of  Portugal,"  "  The  King  of  Denmark," 

The  Emp'  of  Abbisine  and  Ethiopia,"  "The  Emp'  of 
Russia  and  Muscovia,"  *^The  King  of  Romans  and 
EmpJ^  of  Germanic,"  "  The  King  of  Hungaria,'*  and 
an  imperfect  coat.  The  opposite  window  contains  the 
arms  of  the  Marquis  Northampton,  Marquis  Winches- 
ter, Comes  Arundell,  Comes  Oxforde,  Comes  Cumber- 
land, Comes  Sussex,  Comes  Worcester,  Comes  Rutland, 
Comes  Huntington,  Comes  Bathe,  Comes  Southampton, 
Comes  Bedford,  Comes  Pembrok,  '^  Emp^  of  Cathaye 
and  Tartaria,"  "  Empr  of  Turkic,"  «  Pope  of  Rome," 
'^  Sauphie  Emp'rour  of  Parsia,"  and  "  Emp'  of  Bille- 
delgerid  and  Barbaria."  In  a  window  on  the  left  are  the 
arms  of  Lord  Crewe  and  of  Bishop  Talbot.  The  arms 
of  the  following  sees  are  above  the  panelling : — Canter- 
bury, York,  Peterborough,  Durham,  Winchester,  Ely, 
Bath  and  Wells,  Lincoln,  Hereford,  Exeter,  Carlisle, 
Gloucester,  Rochester,  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  Bristol, 
Worcester,  St.  David's^  Chichester,  and  Llandaff. 

The  servants'  hall  is  a  spacious  room,  containing  on 
its  ceiling  a  carving  of  a  cock,  the  crest  of  Bishop  Tun- 
stall.  The  kitchen  bears  evident  marks  of  high  anti- 
quity, perhaps  of  the  time  of  Bishop  Beck.*  The 
great  staircase  was  altered  and  enlarged  by  Bishop 
Barrington.  The  lodging-rooms  do  not  require  any 
specific  description.f 

Bishop  Skirlaw  built  a  gate-house  adjoining  the 
market-place  of  the  town ;  but,  whether  from  its  inade- 
quacy or  some  other  cause  does  not  api)ear,  it  required 
rebuilding  by  Bishop  Booth.  A  new  gateway  was 
built  by  Bishop  Tunstall ;  and  the  present  structure,  in 

spirited  old  man,  *  I  stiU  like  to  feel  my  horse  imder  me.'  He  was 
then  in  his  79th  year,  and  survived  to  the  age  of  92,  the  model  in  all 
things  of  a  real  prince  of  the  church.  They  parted,  after  a  ride  of  ten 
miles,  with  mutual  regret ,  and  on  all  subsequent  rides  in  that  direc- 
tion, Bishop  Auckland  was  one  of  the  poet's  regular  halting  places." 

*A  portion  of  a  sword,  said  to  have  belonged  to  this  prelate,  is  pre- 
served at  Auckland. 

t  On  the  morning  of  Friday,  March  11,  1852,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  Castle  had  been  burglariously  entered,  and  a  purse  contain* 
ing  three  sovereigns  and  some  silver  taken  out  of  the  bedroom  which 
liis  lordship  occupied.  Mrs.  Maltby  awoke  about  two  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  suddenly  perceived  a  glimmering  light;  but  on  her  speaking, 
VOL.  I. 


a  somewhat  questionably  gothic  style,  from  a  design  by 
Sir  Thomas  Brobinson  of  Eokeby,  is  the  work  of  Bishop 
Trevor,  who  expended  £8,000  in  improvements  in  the 
Castle,  j:  Amongst  the  alterations  and  additions  effected 
by  Bishop  Barrington  was  the  inclosure  of  the  south 
front  of  the  Castle  by  a  stone  screen,  or  range  of  low 
pointed  arches,  between  the  piers  of  which  are  ranges 
of  iron  palisading,  and  having  a  large  gateway  in  the 
centre.  Though  this  addition  has  been  much  criticised, 
its  effect  is,  on  the  whole,  undoubtedly  good.  A  spa- 
cious reservoir  of  water,  for  the  protection  of  the  Castle 
in  case  of  fire,  was  constructed  beneath  one  of  the 
court-yards  by  Bishop  Maltby. 

Thb  Chapel. — The  interior  length  of  the  chapel  is 
84  feet  6  inches  and  its  width  48  feet.  It  is  divided  into 
a  nave  and  side  aisles  by  two  ranges  of  clustered  mar- 
ble pillars,  16  feet  high,  and  supporting  pointed  arches. 
The  mouldings,  capitals,  and  brackets  are  of  a  fine 
description.  The  aisles  are  lighted  by  four  windows 
on  each  side,  with  one  at  the  east  end  of  each.  The 
clerestory  contains  seven  windows,  of  three  lights  each, 
on  each  side.  The  floor  of  the  aisles  was  formerly  lower 
by  two  steps  than  that  of  the  nave;  but  Bishop  Van 
Mildert,  in  1827,  raised  them  to  the  same  level,  and 
thus  diminished  the  effect:  the  whole  of  the  floor 
is  of  chequered  marble.  He  also  covered  the  marble 
pillars  with  a  coat  of  whitewash !  The  plan  adopted 
at  that  time  for  heating  the  chapel  by  means  of  hot  air, 
was  superseded  in  1842  by  the  introduction  of  hot 
water  in  pipes  beneath  the  floor.  The  inscription  over 
the  tomb  of  Bishop  Cosin,  which  was  carefully  restored 
by  Van  MUdert,  is  as  follows : — ^Around  the  margin, 
"Beati  moktvs  qvi  morivntvr  in  Domino,  heqvi- 
ESCVNT  ENiM  A  LABORiBvs  svis."  On  the  slab,  "In 
non  morituram  memoeiam  johannis  cosini, 
Episcopi    Dunelmeksis,    qui    hoc   Sacellum    con- 

STRUXIT,  ORNAVIT  ET  DeO  CONSECRAVIT  AP  D'NI 
MDCLXV    IN    FeSTO    S.    PeTRI.      ObIIT    XV.   DIE  MENSIS 

it  disappeared,  and  not  having  suspected  tliieyes,  she  went  to  sleep 
again.  The  hurghurs  had  entered  by  a  window  on  the  north  terrace, 
two  squares  of  glass  having  been  broken  in  order  to  unloosen  the 
bolts.  They  had  been  in  the  bishop's  dressing-room,  in  which  were 
several  valuable  trinkets  lying  on  the  table;  but  none  of  them 
were  meddled  with.  The  purse  was  afterwards  found  in  the  park — 
empty  of  course.  Two  young  men  were  apprehended  on  suspicion ; 
but  no  evidence  being  forthcoming  against  them,  they  were  discharged. 
A  reward  of  £25  was  afterwards  offered  without  effect. 

t  A  clock,  the  work  of  Mr.  John  Porter  and  Mr.  Philip  Robinson, 
of  Bishop  Auckland*  was  sent  for  exhibition  in  the  Crystal  Palace  in 
1S51.    Its  design  was  a  representation  of  the  entrance  to  the  bishop's 
I  palace. 
6  H 
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Jan.  Ao  D'ni  mdclxxi   et  hic   skptjltus    est  ex- 

PECTANS  FELICEM  OOBPOBIS  BSSUBRECTIONEM  AC  VITAM 
IN    CCEUS    JETERNAM.        ReQUIESCAT    IN    PACE."       The 

repairs  and  alterations  effected  by  Bishop  Van  Mildert 
cost  £1,500.  On  the  right  side  of  the  entrance  there  is 
a  beautiful  marble  monument,  with  a  Latin  inscription, 
to  the  memory  of  Bishop  Trevor.  An  organ,  dated 
1688,  is  at  the  west  end  of  the  chapel.  On  the  altar 
table  are  three  patens  and  two  flagons,  inscribed 
with  suitable  sacramental  texts.  The  Bible  is 
"  beautifiilly  bound,  in  a  cover  of  crimson  velvet,  with 
plates  of  silver  double  gilt,  and  clasps  of  the  same 
workmanship,  in  large  folio."  On  one  cover  it  is  in- 
scribed, "  OcuLi  Domini  supee  jtjstos  et  aures  ejus 
IN  PRECES  EORUM,"  and  on  the  other,  "  Deus  novis- 

SIMB  LOCUTUS  EST  NOBIS  PER  FiLIUM."* 

The  Park. — The  park  was  early  an  essential  appen- 
dage to  the  palatial  residence  of  the  Bishops  of  Durham. 
It  is  first  mentioned  in  Boldon  Book,  when  the  *^  Monk- 
cook"  held  certain  acres  within  its  limits  by  homage 
and  service  to  the  bishop.  It  was  originally  very  ex- 
tensive ;  as  Old  Park,  in  the  chapelry  of  Whitworth, 
appears  to  have  formed  a  part  of  it.  The  agistment  of 
the  whole  was  let  for  £10  18s.  4d.  to  Sir  R.  de  Man- 
ers,  Knt,  in  1338.  The  English  army  were  sheltered 
in  Auckland  Park  on  the  night  previous  to  the  battle  of 
Neville's  Cross.  The  erection  of  a  wall  around  the 
Park,  in  1350,  cost  £40.  The  usual  wild  animals  were 
ol  course  preserved  within  its  bounds.f  In  the  Survey 
of  the  Temporalities,  12th  February,  30th  Eliz.,  it  is 
expressly  stated  that  "  the  parke  their  [was]  replenished 
with  fallow  dere  and  wilde  beasts."  (See  also  page 
118.)  The  following  description  of  the  Park  occurs  in 
the  Parliamentary  Survey  of  March  22,  1616-7: — 

''There  is  a  park  adjo7nizig»  containing  byestimacion,  ae  they  con- 
ceive 500  acres.    There  is  no  timber  growing  therein  at  aU  fit  for  the 

•  A  receipt  of  M.  Houser,  goldsmith,  January  31,  1662,  acknow- 
ledges £100  in  part  payment  for  the  plate  and  workmanship  of  this 
Bible  and  a  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

t  In  a  letter  of  Bishop  Sever  to  his  chancellor,  dated  August  22, 
1603,  he  says,  "  Also  my  plasur  is,  in  soo  mych  as  I  had  this  yere  non 
venyson  out  of  my  parks,  now  I  wyll  appoynt  owt  of  Aucklande  ij 
buks  of  the  bcste,  and  owt  of  HulsynghamMj  in  lyk  wysc,  and  from 
Stanhop  iij.,  and  they  all  to  be  at  York  with  me  uppon  Monday  next, 
oon  tym  of  that  day,  except  that  oon  of  the  best  of  theym  shall  be 
lefte  wyth  my  cosyn  RaufT  Nevyll,  at  Thornton  Brygs.  Than  my 
mynd  is  that  my  brother,  the  Prior  of  Duresme,  and  hys  breder,  hav 
oon  ootheyr,  when  ye  thynks  best,  and  then  yourselff  and  John 
Bakett  to  have  on  in  lyk  wyse  to  make  you  mery." 

}  Hutchinson  states  that  in  1757,  at  the  building  of  a  bridge  in  the 
Park,  over  the  Gaunless,  a  Boman  uxn  of  greyish  clay  was  discovered, 
fiQed  with  earth  and  human  bones.    The  neighbourhood  of  the  im- 


repaire  of  the  house  or  pale  of  the  Park,  but  certain  old  dotards  asd 
ramspikes,  fit  only  for  cordwood  for  the  hearths,  being  all  oak.  The 
Park  was  Ibnneily  eoodosed,  part  with  a  dry  stone  wall  witfaont 
mortar,  the  rest  paled,  but  the  pales  now  totally  ruined,  and  the  walls 
much  in  decay.  The  deere  and  game,  viz.  fallow  deer  and  wild  YsoDm 
or  bisons  utterly  destroyed,  except  two  or  three  of  the  said  bisons  and 
some  few  conies  in  that  part  of  the  Park  called  the  Flaggs,  under  tiie 
said  waUs  of  the  said  Castle  or  Palace.  The  said  park  is  vrorth  per 
annum  £120.  There  is  also  belonging  to  the  demesnes  two  meadows, 
called  by  the  names  of  Tile  close  and  Bough  mires,  adjoining  to 
Newgate  end  of  Bps.  Auckland,  30  acres,  which,  with  the  said  Paik, 
were,  by  the  Committee  of  the  County  of  Durham,  let  to  Coloiul 
Wren  for  one  year,  ending  at  May  day  1647,  for  £120." 

It  is  probahle  that  the  Auckland  catde  were  destroyed 
during  the  civU  war,  when  the  bishop's  seat  was  sub- 
jected to  hostile  devastations ;  and,  says  Bishop  Cosin, 
"  Sir  Arthur  Haslerig  left  never  a  tree  or  pollard  standing 
in  Auckland  Park.'*  After  the  Restoration,  however, 
the  prelate  just  named,  amidst  other  renovations,  did  not 
neglect  that  of  the  Park,  *^  comprehending,'*  he  says, 
*^  about  1,000  acres  of  ground,  whereof  one  part  is  re- 
served for  deere,  conies,  and  fish-ponds,  the  other  parts 
being  let  out  to  tenants  of  the  bishop's  demaines." 
Under  his  improvements,  the  rental  increased  from  a 
little  more  then  £50  per  annum  to  £270.  '*  Besides, 
he  stocked  the  Little  Parke  with  deere  and  renewed  the 
fish-ponds  there." 

In  1752,  Bishop  Butler  made  great  improvements, 
by  levelling  and  planting,  intending  to  add  about  130 
acres  of  land.  He  had  commenced  with  the  paling 
required ;  and  his  improvements  were  carried  out  by 
his  successor.  Bishop  Trcvor.J 

The  present  extent  of  Auckland  Park  and  the 
bishop's  demesnes  is  about  800  acres. §  Its  surpassing 
natural  beauties  have  been  judiciously  improved  by  the 
hand  of  art,  and  its  primitive  sylvan  ornaments  taste- 
fully arranged  so  as  to  present  a  most  exquisite  whole. 
The  Gaunless  flows  through  it  near  the  Castle ;  and  the 
Goundou  bum  meanders  through  its  steep  banks  and 

portant  Homan  station  at  Binclxester  will  easily  account  for  the  depo- 
sition of  such  remains. 

i  Of  the  annual  expenses  connected  with    the  Park,    gaideos» 
manors,  and  moors,  the  following  statement  has  been  given  : — 

£,    a.   d. 

Auckland-park,  and  gamekeeper 101    0    6 

Merrington  gamekeeper 6S    6    6 

Two  permanent  watchers  at  Auckland. 78    0    0 

Weardale  gamekeeper 80    0    0 

Two  permanent  watchers  on  the  Moors 80    0    0 

Additional  watchers  during  the  grouse  seasoii 172  15    0 

Sundry  extra  expenses  attendiog  this  departmait  46    0    ^ 

The  chapel  at  Auckland  Castile 15    0    • 

The  gardens,  Uwhb,  and  grasi  walks. ,  •  •• ..  .400  19    S 

£1,116    1    2 
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brushwood  at  a  greater  distance.  A  handsome  lodge 
and  gateway,  built  by  Bishop  Egerton,  afford  ingress  to 
the  Park  from  the  Durham  road.  Besides  the  pic- 
turesque views  of  the  Castle,  trees,  and  lawns  within 
the  bounds  of  the  Park,  the  prospects  of  the  Wear  and 
the  well- wooded  and  highly-cultiyated  country  around, 
undulating  in  hills  and  valleys,  are  such  as  are  rarely 
to  be  equalled. 

THE  TOWN. 

The  town  of  Bishop  Auckland  is  situated  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  township,  and  occupies  a  consider- 
able eminence  near  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Wear 
and  Gaunless.*  Its  origin  may  doubtless  be  attributed 
to  the  erection  of  the  Castle,  to  which  it  must  have 
been  originally  an  appendage,  as  affording  dwellings 
for  the  numerous  retainers  of  the  bishops,  and  a  market 
for  the  supply  of  their  establishment.  It  is  lOJ  miles 
south-west  from  the  city  of  Durham,  and  252  north-by- 
west  from  London.  Its  population  in  1851  (for  that  of 
the  township  see  page  545)  was  4,400,  of  whom  2,183 
were  males  and  2,217  females;  and  there  were  839 
inhabited  houses,  18  uninhabited,  and  12  building. 
Seven  detached  portions  of  the  township  of  Pollard's 
Lands,  containing  collectively  about  34  acres,  are  com- 
prised in  the  town,  and  consist  principally  of  houses 
and  gardens,  of  the  former  of  which  there  are  nearly 
40,  with  a  population  of  about  200.  There  is  no  local 
act  for  the  regulation  of  the  town. 

The  north-east  side  of  the  town  is  occupied  by  the 
palace  and  grounds  of  the  bishop,  at  the  point  of  junc- 
tion between  the  rivers  above  named.  Adjoining,  on 
the  south-west,  is  the  Market-place^  a  spacious  square, 
surrounded  by  good  houses,  containing  some  of  the 
best  public  establishments,  shops,  inns,  &c.,  in  the  town. 
In  the  centre,  an  open  octagonal  building  was  erected 
a  few  years  ago,  to  afford  a  covered  accommodation  for 
parties  bringing  poultry,  eggs,  butter,  &c.,  for  sale.  It 
is  of  polished  stone,  with  an  embattled  roof,  and  a 
cupola  rising  from  the  centre.  The  north  arch  is  occu- 
pied as  a  public  pant ;  but  the  supply  of  water  is  by  no 
means  abundant.  Neither  does  the  building  answer 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended,  the  seven  open 

«  Leland  says,  **  The  towne  self  of  Akelande  is  of  no  estimation, 
yet  is  ther  a  praty  market  of  come.  It  standith.  on  a  praty  hill  by- 
tween  2  ryvers,  whereof  Were  lyith  on  the  north  syde,  and  Gaim- 
delesse  on  the  south,  and  an  arrow  shot  or  more  benethe  they  meet, 
and  make  one  streame,  and  ren  to  the  este,  and  each  of  these  ryrers 
hathe  an  hill  by  it." 

t  It  was,  during  many  years  of  the  last  century,  celebrated  as  the 


arches  admitting  such  a  strong  current  of  wind  as  to 
render  the  interior  platform  uncomfortable  to  those 
standing  on  it.  Tolls  for  standage  are  paid  to  a 
party  who  farms  them. 

Much  inconvenience  having  been  experienced  from 
the  want  of  a  public  clock  denoting  the  true  railway 
time.  Bishop  Maltby,  in  August,  1842,  gave  directions 
that  new  and  handsome  dials,  with  hour  and  minute 
hands,  should  replace  those  previously  over  the  clock 
tower  at  the  entrance  of  his  lordship's  park,  which, 
being  situated  at  the  east  end  of  the  Market-place,  is 
the  most  appropriate  and  useful  situation  in  the  town. 

From  the  north-west  comer  of  the  Market-place,  the 
parallel  streets  called  Fore  Bondgate  and  Back  Bond- 
gate  extend  towards  the  south-west;  and  the  wider 
street  of  High  Bondgate  is  formed  by  their  junction. 
Further  west,  a  small  cluster  of  houses  near  Newton 
bridge  is  called  Bridge  Endy  and  was  once  considered 
an  important  part  of  the  town.f 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Market-place,  narrow  streets 
or  lanes  descend  steeply  towards  the  Wear  ;J  and  the 
buildings  on  the  hill  are  erected  to  its  verge,  the  inter- 
mediate banks  being  occupied  by  gardens,  which  give 
to  the  town,  when  viewed  from  the  north,  a  very 
picturesque  appearance. 

Newgate  Street  runs  south  from  the  south-western 
corner  of  tlie  Market-place,  and  forms  a  part  of  the  Bowes 
and  Sunderland  Bridge  turnpike  road  (see  page  108), 
leading  from  Durham  to  Staindrop  and  Barnard  Castle. 
A  row  of  houses  at  its  extremity  is  called  Brougham 
Buildings  ;  and  several  houses  are  in  the  course  of  erec- 
tion in  this  vicinity. 

Tenter  Street,  newly  built,  branches  westward  from 

the  centre  of  Newgate  Street,  and  runs  parallel  with 
Fore  Bondgate. 

The  road  to  Durham  branches  off  from  the  east  side 
of  Newgate  Street,  through  Gih  Chare,  and  crosses  the 
Gaunless  by  a  stone  bridge,  after  which  it  skirts  the 
bishop's  park  wall  for  a  considerable  distance. 

There  are  several  small  isolated  collections  of  houses 
within  the  township,  one  of  the  most  important  of  which 
is  Blue  RoWy  situate  on  the  road  leading  to  St.  An- 
drew's Auckland,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  town,  and 
containing   SOO   iuhabitants,    principally   coal  miners. 

residence  of  a  family  of  Gipsy  extraction;  named  Cunningham,  whose 
daring  predatory  exploits  are  still  traditionally  remembered  in  Bishop 
Auckland. 

X  In  July,  1831,  a  sensation  was  caused  in  the  town  by  Bishop  Yan 
Mildert  taking  possession  of  a  piece  of  ground  adjoining  the  Wear, 
which  had  before  been  imderstood  to  belong  to  the  inhabitants,  and 
had  formed  part  of  the  road  to  the  town. 
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There  is  also  a  spade  and  shovel  maniifactory.  Near 
dosehouse,  about  2  miles  from  the  town^  are  30  houses^ 
called  Ghimey  Ville,  occnpied  by  the  pitmen  of  Black 
Boy  colliery.  The  houses,  however,  are  of  a  better 
class  than  those  usually  erected  for  pitmen.  The  culti- 
vation of  flowers  is  much  attended  to,  and  an  annual 
exhibition  is  held  in  the  village. 

Until  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  there  were 
no  roads  of  any  consequence  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bishop  Auckland,  with  the  exception  of  the  old  Roman 
way  from  Piercebridge  to  Binchester  (see  page  105). 
That  from  Auckland  to  Durham  was  merely  a  bridle 
road ;  and  the  transit  of  goods  of  every  kind  was  ac- 
complished by  pack-horses.  The  vestiges  of  an  arch- 
way still  remain  in  Back  Bondgate,  through  which 
those  horses  used  to  pass.  The  only  turnpike  road  at 
present  is  that  already  alluded  to  as  passing  along 
Newgate  Street  and  Gib  Chare,  in  which  portion, 
owing  to  the  peculiar  wording  of  the  turnpike  act,  the 
road  is  repaired  by  the  township.  The  remainder  of  it 
is,  of  course,  kept  in  repair  by  the  trustees.  The  other 
roads  in  the  township  are  repaired  by  the  inhabitants  in 
the  customary  manner.  There  are  two  surveyors  of 
the  highways;  but  they  are  not  usually  professional 
men,  and  receive  no  salary.  The  expense,  in  ordinary 
years,  is  defrayed  by  a  6d.  rate,  producing  about  £2S0 
a  year ;  but  the  rate  has  sometijnes  been  as  high  as  lOd. 
This  local  tax  includes  the  repair  of  pavements  and 
foot-paths ;  but  where  flags  are  laid  down,  it  is  done  at 
the  expense  of  the  owners  of  the  respective  houses. 
The  township  roads  are  kept  in  tolerably  good  order ; 
but  the  town  pavements  are  very  defective. 

Newton  Bridge  crosses  the  Wear  on  the  west  of  the 
town,  and  forms  a  communication  with  the  township  of 


*  In  1387-8,  the  following  item  occurs  in  the  account  of  Kichard 
Crosseby,  clerk  of  the  works  to  Bishop  Fordham : — **  The  cost  and 
expense  incurred  in  making  a  new  of  a  *  were'  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river  Were,  from  Ncwtonbridge  [denoting  the  existence  of  a  bridge 
previous  to  that  of  Skirlaw]  to  the  west  of  *  Scint  Anne  Grene  :* — 
Thirty-six  labourers  employed.  Cutting  of  *  Icz  rices,'  cleaving  of  *  lez 
pyles,'  and  *  le  snyddyng'  of  *  yedders*  in  Birtley  wood  and  in  the  park 
400  piles  in  three  *  rawes/  3d.  per  day,  along  with  18d.  thrice  given 
to  drink,  64s.  For  carrying  stones,  called  '  lez  cobles,'  to  place  upon 
the  rice  and  stop  out  the  were,  &c.    Sum  Total,  £8  lid." 

t  This  inscription  alludes  to  a  man  of  that  name,  who  is  said  to  have 
either  fallen  or  leaped  from  this  bridge,  and  escaped  unhurt.  The 
story  appears  to  be  nearly  as  follows  : — Edward  Palfrey,  or  as  he  was 
better  known,  Neddy  Palfrey,  was  one  of  those  headstrong  individuals, 
found  in  almost  every  town  and  village,  whose  deficiency  of  good  prac- 
tical common  sense  is  made  up  by  a  certain  dogged,  determined 
recklessness  of  character,  which  places  them  at  the  head  of  all  mobs, 
rows,  &c.    The  fact  is,  Neddy  was  quite  a  popular  character,  being 


Newton  Cap.  It  was  built  by  Bishop  Skirlaw  m 
1388.*  It  rises  to  a  great  height  above  the  riyer,  and 
consists  of  two  arches,  one  of  which  is  circular,  of  101 
feet  span,  and  the  other  pointed,  of  90  feet  span.  Upon 
a  stone  on  the  west  battlement,  near  the  middle  of  die 
north  arch,  is  the  following  inscription,  now  partly 
obliterated  : — "  Edward  Palfbby*s  Leap,  1744."t 
Combined  with  the  surrounding  scenery,  consisting  of 
the  well- wooded  banks  of  the  Wear,  the  ruins  of  New- 
ton Cap,  and  the  site  of  Binchester,  the  bridge  forms  a 
pleasing  object  from  several  points  of  view.  The 
floods,  during  the  winter  of  1851-2,  did  considerable 
damage  to  the  penning  under  the  east  arch,  wlucli  was 
repaired  by  the  county  at  a  cost  of  £82. 

ST.  ANNE'S  CHAPEL. 

The  chapelry  of  St.  Anne  is  of  great  antiquity,  and 
appertained  to  the  guild  instituted  in  the  church  of  St 
Andrew*s,  which  was  held  in  the  chapel  so  late  as  the 
time  of  Edward  VI.  The  chapel  owes  its  origin,  says 
Mr.  Baine,  "  in  all  probability,  to  the  gathering  toge- 
ther of  the  people  imdcr  the  walls  of  the  Castle.  With 
the  date  of  its  foundation  I  am  unacquainted.  In 
1391,  William  Forster,  John  Chalowner,  and  others, 
took  of  the  lord  a  piece  of  waste  ground  at  the  east  end 
of  the  chapel  of  St.  Anne,  fifty  feet  in  breadth,  and 
extending  in  length  from  the  comer  of  the  burial- 
ground  to  the  bank  of 'the  Wear,  in  order  to  enlarge 
the  chapel  and  church-yard  aforesaid.  A  license  from 
Cardinal  Langley  in  1424  recites,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  North  Auckland  had  built  (rebuilt)  a  chapel  in 
honour  of  St.  Anne,  and  gives  them  permission  to  have 
in  it  masses,  i&c,  on  holidays,  limiting  the  audience  on 

a  great  pugilist,  which  was  sufficient  to  render  him  so  ^th  the 
million.  It  also  appears  that  his  encounters  and  engagements  were 
not  strictly  confined  to  his  own  species,  for  he  used  to  fight  both  bulls 
and  dogs.  At  the  time  when  he  leaped  from  the  bridge,  it  is  said  thai 
he  went  drunk,  with  half  the  town  at  his  heels,  to  fight  a  bull,  in  a 
field  adjoining  the  north  end  of  the  bridge.  But  the  bull  was  either 
not  there,  or  he  was  not  in  a  fighting  humour,  for,  to  use  a  ring  phrase, 
"the'fight  did  not  come  off."  Neddy  thought  it  was  a  pity  to  bring 
the  folks  aU  the  way  there  for  nothing,  so  in  lieu  of  the  fight,  h;* 
would  show  them  a  few  antics  upon  the  battlement  of  the  bridge. 
Accordingly  he  mounted,  and  it  appears,  cut  his  capers  rather  too 
fine,  for  he  fell,  some  say  leaped  over ;  at  any  rate  he  went  over, 
and  alighted  in  the  middle  of  the  main  stream  of  the  river,  imhurt. 
The  probability  is,  the  river  was  a  little  swollen  at  the  time,  which 
saved  him,  for  he  recovered  himself,  ran  out  of  the  water,  up  the  bank 
side,  and  dared  the  best  man  there  to  follow  his  example.  It  has  been 
said  that  he  repeated  his  feat  of  leaping  from  the  bridge  three  times, 
and  that  on  the  third  occasion  he  dashed  his  brains  out ;  but  these 
traditions  are  not  authenticated. 
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Sundays  to  the  sick  and  infirm^  and  providing  against 
detriment  to  the  mother  church.  Again^  in  1452^  the 
chapel  was  enlarged^  the  procurators  taking  of  the  lord 
for  that  purpose  a  piece  of  ground  ten  ells  in  breadth 
and  twenty-eight  in  length,  in  the  Market-place.  The 
chapel  was  rebuilt,  by  subscription,  in  1781,  in  the 
debased  style  of  that  period.  On  the  ground-floor  was 
placed  the  grammar-school.  To  the  chapel  itself  was 
assigned  an  upper  room,  and  at  the  west  end  was 
an  unseemly  tower,  built  by  Bishop  Barrington,  the 
lower  part  of  which  was  converted  into  a  market-house, 
the  former  Crots  having  been  removed  in  1795.  These 
buildings  were  all  removed  in  1847,  and  the  present 
chapel  built  upon  their  site  from  a  design  by  Mr. 
Salvin.  For  the  chancel  arch,  however,  it  is  only 
right  to  state  that  Mr.  Salvin  is  not  answerable,  his 
plan  having  in  this  instance  been  departed  from." 

The  new  chapel  was  consecrated  by  the  bishop,  with 
the  usual  ceremonies,  on  the  23rd  of  February,  1848. 
It  consists  of  a  nave,  short  side  aisles,  and  a  chancel, 
with  a  high  pitched  roof;  and  at  the  west  end  is  a  bell 
turret.  The  clerestories  contain  eight  lancet  lights; 
and  there  are  three  similar  windows  at  the  east  end  of 
the  chapel.  The  facings  of  the  windows  and  porch  are 
of  polished  stone,  and  the  whole  building  is  well  exe- 
cnted.  The  internal  arrangements  are  very  convenient. 
Mr.  Thompson,  architect,  presented  the  pulpit,  which 
is  a  splendid  specimen  of  wood  architecture.  Two 
beautiful  stained  glass  windows,  manufactured  by  Mr. 
X»awson,  of  Newcastle,  are  placed  in  the  west  end  of 
the  chapel,  and  in  which  are  emblazoned  the  arms  of 
Bishops  Crewe  and  Barrington.  The  cost  was  defrayed 
by  a  number  of  the  masters  and  adult  scholai's  educated 
at  the  Barrington  school;  and  the  windows  were 
finished  on  the  26th  May,  1848,  being  the  anniversary 
of  Bishop  Barrington's  birth-day,  and  of  the  opening  of 
the  school. 

The  living  of  St.  Anne's  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  not  in 
chai'ge,  in  the  patronage  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  and 
incumbency  of  the  Rev.  George  Edward  Green,  perpe- 
tual curate  of  St.  Andrew's,  whose  assistant  curates  are 
the  Bev.  W.  W.  G.  Stephens  and  the  Rev.  A.  Upton. 
The  registers  are  included  with  those  of  St.  Andrew's 
Auckland.  There  is  no  cemeterv  attached  to  this  cha- 
pel;  the  whole  of  the  interments  from  the  town,  as 
already  stated,  taking  place  at  the  parish  church. 

The  confirmations  held  in  St.  Anne's  chapel  in  1853 
included  Merrington,  St.  Helen's  Auckland,  Escomb, 
Bishop  Auckland,  Coundon,  Whitworth,  Etherley, 
Shildon,  Witton-le-Wear,  Hamsterley,  Ferrj'hill,   St. 


Paul's  (Hunwick),  Byers  Green^  Heighington,  and 
Crook. 

CHAPELS. 

St.  Wilpmd's  Catholic  Chuech. — This  structure 
stands  on  an  elevated  situation,  at  the  western  extre- 
mity of  the  town,  and  commands  an  extensive  view  of 
the  neighbourhood,  particularly  towards  the  west,  and 
up  the  valley  of  the  Wear.  It  was  built  in  1846,  at  4 
cost  of  about  £1,000.  Mr.  James  Gibson,  of  New- 
castle, was  the  architect  It  is  in  the  early  English 
style ;  though  the  buttresses  are  imperfect.  It  is  cajia- 
ble  of  seating  about  300  persons,  and  is  generally  well 
filled  during  service.  It  contains  an  organ,  built  by 
Mr.  G.  Hoggett,  of  Darlington,  and  which  cost  about 
£80.  The  chapel  is  licensed  for  solemnization  of  mar- 
riages, and  has  a  circulating  library  attached,  containing 
above  100  volumes.  The  Rev.  J.  CuUen,  previously 
of  Newcastle,  is  the  priest. 

The  Independent  Chapel,  erected  in  1823,  is  a  neat 
building,  situated  in  Great  Gates,  near  Newgate  Street, 
and  will  accommodate  about  200  hearers.  The  Rev. 
J.  Smith  is  the  present  pastor.  The  register  of  births 
and  baptisms,  containing  eight  entries,  extends  from 
1824  to  1834. 

"VVesleyan  Methodist  Chapel. — ^A  chapel  belong- 
ing to  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  capable  of  holding 
300  persons,  was  erected  in  Back  Bondgate  in  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century.  The  foundation-stone  of  a 
new  chapel  was  laid  on  the  same  site  on  the  14th  of 
June,  1842 ;  and  it  was  opened  on  the  1st  of  November 
following.  It  is  calculated  to  accommodate  a  congre- 
gation of  nearly  1,500  persons,  and  is  registered  for 
solemnization  of  marriages,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
acts  of  6  and  7  Wm.  IV.,  c.  85,  and  1  Vict.,  c.  22. 

Wesleyan  Association  Chapel. — A  spacious  cha- 
pel, belonging  to  this  religious  community,  was  erected 
in  South  Road  in  1844. 

The  Primitive  Methodists  have  a  chapel  in  Wil- 
liam Street,  previous  to  the  erection  of  which  they  met 
for  worship  in  a  room  in  Fore  Bondgate. 

Friends'  Meeting  House. — The  meeting  house  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  is  in  Newgate  Street,  and  will 
contain  about  200  persons.     There  is  a  cemetery  at- 
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tached^  the  funerals  in  which  do  not  ay^rage  more  than 
two  annually. 

EELIGIOUS  AND  EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS,  &c. 

Bbahtch  Bible  Society. — A  branch  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  connected  with  the  Darlington 
Auxiliary,  has  been  established  in  Bishop  Auckland 
for  several  years.  W.  Buxton,  Esq.,  is  treasurer ;  and 
William  Hopple,  Esq.,  secretary.  In  the  year  end- 
ing Midsummer,  1853,  the  receipts  on  the  purchase 
account  amounted  to  £11  19s.,  and  the  free  account  to 
£13  6s.  Id.,  being  a  total  of  £25  5s.  Id.  During  the 
year,  204  Bibles  and  226  Testaments  had  been  sold. 

The  Church  Union  Society  has  a  branch  in  Bishop 
Auckland,  of  which  the  Bev.  G.  E.  Green  is  secretary. 

The  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge has  a  depot  at  Mr.  HoUis's,  bookseller.  Market- 
place. The  Society  of  Friends  take  a  prominent  part 
in  its  proceedings. 

Wesleyan  Missionary  Society. — The  Bishop  Auck- 
land circuit  contributed  to  this  society,  during  the  year 
ending  April,  1853,  £145  5s.  9d.,  and  £12  7s.  6d.  as 
Christmas  offerings. 

Besides  the  Grammar  and  Barrington  schools,  and 
the  School  of  Industry  (see  Charities),  the  Society  of 
Friends  have  a  school  in  the  Back  Way,  and  the 
Boman  Catholics  one  in  South  Terrace.  There  is  an 
infant  school  in  the  Market-place,  five  day  schools  in 
various  parts  of  the  town,  and  three  boarding  schools ; 
but  the  requirements  of  the  present  population  of  the 
town  render  an  adult  school  highly  desirable. 

CHARITIES. 

Free  Grammar-school. — King  James  I.,  on  the  peti- 
tion of  Anna  Swyfte,  in  1604  granted  his  patent  for  the 
establishment  of  a  school,  to  be  called  '^The  Free 
Grammar  School  of  King  James,"  in  the  town  of  North 
Auckland,  alias  Bishop's  Auckland,  with  one  master 
and  one  under  master,  and  twelve  discreet  and  honest 
men  to  be  governors  of  the  goods,  revenues,  and  pos- 
sessions. On  April  12,  1605,  the  said  Anna  Swyfte 
granted  to  the  governors  an  annual  rent  of  £10,  out  of 
a  grange  or  tenement  called  Ellergill,  in  the  parish  of 
Stanhope,  payable  at  the  feast  of  St.  Martin  the  Bishop 
in  winter.     Balph  Maddison,  proprietor  of  Ellergill, 


added  another  annuity  of  £6  out  of  the  same  premises. 
Bishop  Morton,  on  Apnl  17,  16S8,  gave  a  school-lioase 
near  the  chapel  of  St  Anne,  in  the  Market-place,  and 
the  cottages  and  appurtenances  adjoining,  paying  to 
the  king,  &c.,  Ss.    A  parcel  of  the  waste  called  West 
Mylne  Batts,  containing  8  acres,  was  granted  by  the 
lord  of  the  manor,  at  a  rent  of  4s.,  to  Richard  Kichard- 
son,  who  conveyed  it  to  the  governors.     For  zoany 
years,  the  school  was  held  in  the  ground  story  of  St. 
Anne's  chapel ;  and  a  part  of  it  was  used  for  transacting 
the  town's  business.     Bishop  Barrington  gave  a  house 
and  garden  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Market-place  for 
the  use  of  the  master,  who  receives  the  above  rent- 
charges,  which,  with  16s.  from  Wall's  Charity    (see 
below),  now  amount  to  £42  a  year.     No  children  are 
taught  free ;  but  all  those  of  the  parish,  who  are  able  to 
read,  are  admitted  and  instructed  on  the  payment  of 
7s.  6d.  a  quarter  for  reading,  writing,  and  accounts, 
and  10s.  6d.  for  the  classics.     For  boys  not  belonging 
to  the  parish,  the  master  is  at  liberty  to  make  his  own 
charge ;  and  if  he  is  in  holy  orders,  he  may  take  Sun- 
day duty.     There  are,  on  an  average,  20  boys  in  the 
school,    about    5    only  of    whom   receive   instruction 
in   the    classics.      The   manner  in  which    the   school 
is  conducted  has  latterly  been  unsatisfactory  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  town ;  and  a  public  meeting  was  held 
in  reference  to  the  subject  in  the  winter  of  1853,  but 
which  separated  without  coming  to  any  satisiactory  con- 
clusion. 

Lord  Crewels  Charity  for  Edtication  and  Clothing. — 
Amongst  his  other  charities,  Nathaniel  Lord  Crewe 
bequeathed  £20  a  year  for  teaching,  and  £30  a  year 
for  clothing  30  poor  boys  of  Bishop  Auckland.  In  1811, 
the  trustees  doubled  the  allowance  for  clothing,  which 
is  superintended  by  the  incumbent  of  the  parish ;  and 
the  annuity  for  teaching  the  boys  is  paid  tq  the  master 
of  the  Barrington  School. 

Walton's  Charity, — Edward  Walton,  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  bequeathed  £2,000  for  the 
establishment  of  Schools  at  Bishop  Auckland,  Shildon, 
Sunderland,  and  Shotton.  This  sum  is  now  vested  in 
the  purchase  of  £3,000  new  four  per  cent,  stock;  and 
the  income  is  equally  divided  amongst  the  schools. 
£20  per  annum  is  paid  to  each  of  the  masters ;  and  £10 
is  applied  in  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  children,  and 
in  the  binding  of  boys  and  girls  as  apprentices  in  each 
place.  The  master  of  Bishop  Auckland  school  instructs 
20  poor  children,  in  reading,  writing,*and  accounts,  free 
of  expense.  Other  children,  who  attend,  pay  for  their 
instruction.     The  school  is  situate  near  to  the  Friends 
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Meetmg-housc,  and  is  under  the  direction  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

The  Barnngton  School, — Bishop  Barrington,  in  1809, 
erected  a  school-house,  with  apartments  for  the  master 
and  usher,  and  for  a  housekeeper  and  female  servant  to 
take  care  of  the  furniture,  at  an  expense  of  ahout  £2,250. 
From  the  dividends  of  the  three  per  cent,  stock  left  by 
the  bishop  for  the  purposes  of  education  in  the  county, 
£436  per  annum  is   appropriated  to  the  school,  the 
annual  cost  of  which  averages  about  £367 ;  the  surplus 
being  at  the  discretion  of  the  trustees  of  the  general 
charity  (see  p.  168).     The  school  is  conducted  on  the 
Madras  system,  and  is  open  to  all  the  children  of  the 
parish  who  apply  for  admission.     There  are  generally 
from  170  to  200  receiving  instruction,  including  the  30 
boys  on   Lord  Crewe's  foundation.     They  are  taught 
reading,  writing,  and  accounts,  and  are  supplied  gra- 
tuitously with  pens,  ink,  paper,  books,  and  all  school 
requisites.     The  girls  were,  about  20  years  ago,  trans- 
ferred to  the  School  of  Industry,  the  expense  of  which 
is  paid  from  this  fund.     Persons  wishing  to  learn  the 
Madras    system    of    education,    on    bringing    proper 
certificates  of  good  conduct,  are  admitted  into  the  school, 
and  are  boarded  and  lodged  gratuitously  for  about  six 
weeks,  if  they  have  not  the  means  of  paying  for  them- 
selves.    The  salary  of  the  master  is  £80  a  year,  besides 
the  £20  he  receives  from  Lord  Crewe's  trustees.     He 
lives  in  the  house,  and  is  maintaioed  there  at  the  expense 
of  the  charity.     The  usher,  generally  one  of  the  head 
boys  of  the  school,  is  also  boarded  and  lodged  in  the 
house;  he  receives  no  regular  salary,  but  a  gratuity. 
£24  per  annum  is  appropriated  for  the  purchase  of 
clothes,  &c.,  as  rewards  to  the  teachers  or  assistants ;  and 
£20]  yearly  for]  putting  them  out  apprentices  to  trades. 
Every  teacher,   three    years   after   leaving   school,   is 
entitled,  on  produciag  a  certificate  of  good  conduct  from 
his  employer,  to  a  gratuity  of  £2.     £20  a  year  is  set 
aside  for  rewards  for  the  children.     The  mistress  of  the 
School  of  Industry  receives  a  salary  of  £28,  and  has  the 
use  of  a  house  and  garden,  rented  by  the  trustees  of  the 
beadsmen,  and  an  allowance  of  coals.     The  Barrington 
schools  are  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  Market- 
place ;  and  their  exterior  is  adorned  with  a  sculpture  of 
the  arms  of  the  founder. 

Sead'hottses. — ^Bishop  Cosin  founded  bead-houses 
for  two  poor  men  and  two  women  in  Bishop  Auckland, 
in  which  town  there  are  houses  and  other  property 
belonging  to  them,  which  are  let  for  £27  Is.  per  an- 
num^ besides  a  rent-charge  of  £4  yearly  upon  an  estate 
in  Allertonshire.    The  beads-people  xeceire  £8  6s.  8d 


every  three  years,  for  renewing  the  cloaks  worn  by 
them  when  they  attend  at  the  bishop's  chapel ;  also  £4 
annually  from  Lord  Crewe's  trustees,  and  £20  from 
Bishop  Barrington's  charities.  The  bead-houses  have 
been  rebuilt,  aflfording  improved  accommodation,  by  the 
present  bishop  ;  and  each  of  the  inmates  receives  a  gift 
of  10s.  6d.  from  him  at  Christmas. 

JValPs  Charity. — ^William  Wall,  by  will,  September 
24,  1679,  bequeathed  the  following  annual  rent-charges 
out  of  his  property  in  Escomb  and  Bondgate,  viz. : — 
To  the  poor  of  the  township  of  Bondgate  in  Auckland, 
15s. ;  to  the  master  of  the  Free  School  there,  15s. ;  to 
the  poor  prisoners  in  the  gaol  at  Durham,  15s. ;  and  to 
the  poor-box,  or  to  the  rest  of  the  poor  of  St.  Andrew's 
Auckland,  15s. ;  the  several  sums  to  be  paid  at  Christ- 
mas, Easter,  and  Whitsuntide.  Mr.  Thomas  Peacock, 
who  now  holds  the  above  property,  pays  the  several 
rent-charges. 

Pearson^s  Charity. — On  April  16,  1713,  Thomas 
Pearson  demised  a  messuage  and  farm  at  Westerton, 
which  he  held  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Durham,  to 
the  incumbent  of  St.  Andrew's  Auckland,  and  his  suc- 
cessors, in  trust  for  the  poor  of  the  parish.  The  lease 
has  since  been  renewed  from  time  to  time,  for  21  years. 
The  present  income  from  it  is  £60  a  year,  which  is 
carried  to  the  same  account  with  the  proceeds  of  the 
charities  mentioned  below,  amounting  to  £19,  and  the 
money  collected  at  the  sacrament.  Out  of  the  amount, 
£2  10s.  is  paid  annually  to  the  parish  clerk,  in  lieu  of 
Easter-dues  from  the  poor  persons  relieved.  From 
£16  to  £25  a  year  has  been  distributed  to  the  poor  of 
Bishop  Auckland,  in  sums  varying  from  Is.  to  3s. ;  and 
from  £10  to  £18  to  the  overseers  of  the  other  townships 
for  distribution.  A  sum  is  placed  in  a  bank,  to  provide 
for  each  succeeding  renewal  of  the  lease. 

Nutty  Hag. — In  the  township  of  Byers  Green  there 
is  a  cottage  and  about  4 J  acres  of  ground,  including  a 
new  allotment  of  1a.  2b.  4p.  added  in  1807,  called 
Nutty  Hag,  the  rent  of  which,  £10  a  year,  is  added  to 
the  account  last  mentioned.  It  is  not  known  from 
whom  the  premises  were  derived.  A  desire  has  re- 
cently been  expressed  for  a  more  satisfactory  appropria- 
tion of  this  charity. 

LangstaffVs  Charity. — ^By  indenture,  June  28,  Srd 
Anne,  Frances  Langstaffe  gave  £200,  with  interest  at 
4J  per  cent.,  in  trust  for  the  poor  of  the  parish.  This 
sum  was  lent  on  mortgage  of  some  premises  in  Bond- 
gate,  held  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham ;  and  £9  a  year^ 
the  interest,  1b  carried  to  the  same  account  as  Pearson'^ 
charity. 
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Apprentice  Fund. — £2  5s.  is  received  as  interest  of 
£50^  secured  on  the  property  last  mentioned,  and  sup- 
posed to  have  been  lent  to  John  Hall  in  1761.  The 
sum  of  £42,  stated  to  have  been  given  by  Messrs. 
Walker  and  Robinson,  is  in  the  savings  bank  of  the 
town,  and  produces  £1  15s.  8d.  interest.  The  amount 
of  these  two  annual  sums  is  divided  by  the  church- 
wardens equally  between  eight  or  ten  poor  apprentices, 
each  of  whom  receives  the  same  for  three  successive 
years.  At  the  Easter  meeting  of  the  churchwardens, 
in  1854,  the  mode  of  application  of  this  fund  was  dis- 
cussed, and  some  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  on  the 
subject,  the  result  of  which  was  an  understanding  that 
more  apprentices  will  in  future  be  admitted  to  the 
benefits  of  the  charity. 

Lost  Charities, — £20  bequeathed  by  the  Rev.  Ezra 
Emmerson,  December  28,  1733 ;  £30  formerly  laid  out 
on  mortgage  of  premises  belonging  to  William  Walton ; 
and  £18  lent  on  bond  to  William  Richardson. 

An  inquiry  having  been  instituted  by  the  Charity 
Commissioners  relative  to  Sherburn  Hospital,  Thomas 
Hare,  Esq.,  their  official,  after  hearing  evidence  on  that 
subject  at  Durham,  on  March  14,  1854,  proceeded  to 
Bishop  Auckland.  The  object  of  this  visit  was  under- 
stood to  be  in  relation  to  the  charities  of  the  town; 
but  the  proceedings  were  not  made  public.  It  is, 
however,  expected  that  many  of  the  subjects  which 
have  been  for  some  time  matter  of  complaint  will  be 
inquired  into,  and  suitable  reforms  made. 

POOR  LAW  UNION. 

Previous  to  the  passing  of  the  "  Poor  Law  Amend- 
ment Act,"  August  14,  1834,  the  poor-house  belonging 
to  the  township  of  Bishop  Auckland,  situated  at  the 
south  end  of  Newgate  Street,  generally  contained  from 
30  to  40  paupers,  who  were  maintained  on  an  average 
at  2s.  6d.  per  week  each.  During  the  year  ending 
March  25,  1833,  a  poor-rate  of  nearly  £1,100  was  col- 
lected, at  8d.  in  the  pound  on  houses,  and  Is.  in  the 
pound  on  land.  The  act  above  referred  to  included  in 
the  Auckland  union  the  following  townships,  which 
were  afterwards  divided  into  subdistricts  for  the  popu- 
lation census : — 

lu  Bishop  Auckland  subdistrict — Biahop  Auckland,  Binchester, 
Byers  Green,  Coondon,  Coundon  Grange,  East  Thickley,  Eldon, 
Bacomb,  Helmington  B.ow,  Hun-wick  and  Hebnington,  Merrmgton, 
Middlestone,  Midridge,  Midridge  Grange,  Kewfield,  Newton  Cap, 
Old  Park,  Pollard's  Lands,  St.  Andrew  Auckland,  St.  Helen  Auck« 
land,  Shildon,  Westerton,  Wbitworth,  and  Windlestone. 


In  Hamste&let  subdistrict— Barony,  Bolam,  Crook  and  Billy  Row, 
Hamsterley,  Lynesack  and  Softley,  North  Bedbuin,  South  Bedbum, 
West  Auckland,  and  Witton-le-Wear. 

The  income  and  expenditure  of  the  union,  for  the 
year  ending  Lady-day,  1851,  will  be  found  at  page 
162.  The  expenditure  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  the 
township,  in  the  year  ending  1851,  was  as  follows  : — 

In-door  relief £77  15     o 

Out-door  reUef .680  12     0 

Other  expenses  immediately  connected  with  relief  124    9     0 


£882  16     0 


These  sums  do  not  include  the  charges  for  casual 
relief  for  sickness,  which  are  charged  upon  the  -whole 
union,  and  which  amount  sometimes  to  a  yery  consider- 
able item ;  that  for  the  year  ending  September,  185S, 
was  £17  19s.  6d. 

In  the  year  ending  Lady-day,  1852,  the  receipts  of 
the  union  from  poor-rates  were  £6,683  6s.,  and  in  aid 
of  poor-rates,   £273   9s.,  forming  a   total  income   of 
£6,938  15s.      The  sum  expended  for  in-maintenance 
was  £299  15s. ;  for  out-relief,  £3,680 ;  for  other  expenses 
connected  with  relief,  £580  2s. ;  being  a  cost  for  relief 
of  the  poor  of  £4,559  17s.    The  other  expenses  of  the 
union  were  as  follow : — Cost  of  proceedings  at  law  or  in 
equity,  £61  4s. ;  constable  expenses  and  costs  of  proceed- 
ings before  justices,  £72  5s. ;  vaccination  fees,  £88  3s. ; 
payments  on  account  of  the  Registration  Act,  (fees  to 
clergymen  and  registrars,  outlay  for  register   offices, 
books,  and  forms),  £109  15s. ;  payments  for  or  towards 
the  county  and  police  rates,  £1,538 ;  expenses  allowed  in 
respect  of  parliamentary  or  municipal  registration,  and 
cost  of  jury  lists,  £29  Is. ;  and  money  expended  for  all 
other  purposes,  £424  5s.;  total  expenditure,  £6,832  10s., 
leaving  a  balance  on  the  year's  account  of  £106  5s. 
The  amount  expended  in  medical  relief  was  £197.    The 
above  expenditure  shews  an  increase  over  that  of  the 
preceding  year  of  £44  10s.*     No  children  were  edu- 
cated in  the  workhouse  of  the  union. 

Up  to  the  3l8t  of  December,  1851,  the  amount  of 
purchase  money  on  the  sale  of  parish  property  was 
£655,  of  which  £644  12s.  Id.  had  been  directed  to  be 
applied  in  accordance  with  orders  from  the  Poor  Law 
Board. 

The  old  poor-house  has  hitherto  been  used  as  that  of 
the  union ;  but  on  April  16,  1853,  advertisements  were 
issued  for  plans  and  specifications  for  a  union  work- 


*  The  expenditure  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  the  whole  county 
had  increased  from  £6S,670  128.  in  1861  to  £69,117  16s.  in  1862,  being 
£547  4s.,  or  0*8  per  cent. 
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house^  to  be  erected  on  land  near  the  town^  and  to 
contain  accommodation  for  100  persons ;  the  maximum 
cost  being  £2^200.  This  building  is  now  in  the  course 
of  erection,  and  is  situated  on  the  South  Boad,  near  the 
station  of  the  Auckland  and  Weardale  railway.  On  its 
completion,  the  old  workhouse  will  be  disposed  of  by 
public  auction.  The  present  number  of  inmates  in  the 
latter  is  40.  They  have  meat  for  dinner,  with  a  pint 
of  broth  each,  two  days  in  the  week ;  soup,  two  days ; 
suet  puddings,  two  day?;  and  rice,  one  day.  Those 
above  60  years  of  age  have  tea  and  coffee  allowed. 

LITERARY  AND  OTHER  INSTITUTIONS. 

Mechanics'   Institution.  —  The    Bishop    Auckland 
Mechanics'  Institution  was  established  in  1847 ;  and  a 
news-room  was  added  in  1851.     During  the  first  four 
years  of  its  existence,  the  Institution  appeared  to  attract 
little  attention,  either  from  the  classes  for  whose  benefit 
it  was  intended,  or  from  those  who  might  have  been 
expected  to  patronize  it.    Latterly,  however,  a  gratifying 
change  has  taken  place  in  both  particulars.     The  sub- 
scription for  adult  members  is  only  4s.  a  year,  which 
gives  access  to  above  500  volumes  of  useful  and  enter- 
taining books,  embracing  philosophy,  history,  travels, 
science,  mechanics,  &c.     There  are  at  present  between 
70  and  80  members,  of  whom  a  considerable  proportion 
are  young  men.     Classes  for  discussion,  natural  history, 
music,  and  geology,  flourished  for   a  time,   and  then 
became  gradually  extinct ;  but  two  classes  were  revived 
in  the  winter  of  1853-4,  for  grammar  and  geography, 
which  have  been  weU  supported.     Lectures  are   also 
delivered  during  the  winter  months,  by  the  intelligent 
secretary,  Mr.  Matthew  Richley,  and  other  gentlemen. 
The   anniversaries  have  latterly  been   celebrated   by 
soirees,  the  last  of  which,  on  July  12,  1853,  was  held 
in  the  Market-place,  under  the  marquee  of  the  Dar- 
lington Horticultural  Society,  when  about  1,500  per- 
sons attended ;  "William  Hepple,  Esq.,  president,  in  the 
chair.      The  report  stated  that,  during  the  year,  25 
well-selected  volumes  had  been  presented  to  the  library 
by  the  Bishop  of  Durham ;  and  the  following  sums  in 
money  had   also  been  received  : — J.   C.   Backhouse, 
Esq.,  £1 ;  Henry  Spencer,  Esq.,  Old  Park,  £1 ;  Geo. 
Maw,  Esq.,  sen.,  10s. ;  Mr.  N.  Kilburn,  10s. ;  and  se- 
veral small  sums  from  other  friends.     Since  that  time, 
the  bishop  has  presented  a  farther  donation  of  a  five- 
volume  edition  of  the  History  of  England,    and  a 
twenty-five  volume  edition  of  the  Universal  History. 
The  want  of  a  suitable  building  for  the  institution  has 
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long  been  felt ;  a  small  and  inconvenient  room,  in  the 
Market-place,  having  to  serve  all  the  purposes  of  a 
library,  reading  and  news-room,  and  lecture-room. 

The  Bishop  Auckland  Floral  and  Horticultu- 
ral Society. — This  society  consists  of  six  classes  of 
subscribers,  viz. : — Honorary  members,  subscribing  5s. 
and  upwards  annually ;  nurserymen,  subscribing  10s. ; 
gentlemen's  gardeners,  ds. ;  amateurs,  5s.;  and  cot- 
tagers, 2s.  Its  exhibitions  are  generally  held  in  the 
beginning  of  September  of  each  year,  when  the  various 
prizes  are  awarded.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham  is 
president.  His  Grace  the  Duke  6f  Cleveland,  the 
Yen.  Archdeacon  Bland,  Kobert  Duncombe  Shafto, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  James  Farrer,  Esq.,  M.P.,  the  Kev.  John 
Duncombe  Shafto,  and  Henry  Spencer,  R.  Surtees, 
Henry  Stobart,  and  J.  Backhouse,  Esqrs.,  are  patrons ; 
and  the  vice-presidents  are,  R.  A.  D.  Gresley,  William 
Hodgson,  William  Trotter,  William  Hepple,  R.  Bow- 
ser, T.  Peacock,  P.  Sanderson,  George  Canney,  J.  Mar- 
ley,  and  N.  Kilburn,  Esqrs.  The  society  is  well  sup- 
ported ;  the  treasurer,  in  1854,  having  in  hand  a  balance 
of  about  £50.  Its  affairs  are  conducted  by  a  numerous 
and  respectable  committee. 

The  Durham  County  Agricultural  Society  (see 
page  838)  held  its  twelfth  anniversary  at  Bishop  Auck- 
land, in  a  field  in  the  vicinity  of  the  railway  station,  on 
the  18th  of  August,  1853.  On  that  occasion,  the  Earl 
of  Durham  presided ;  and  it  being  his  first  public  ap- 
pearance in  the  county,  considerable  interest  was  ex- 
cited. The  prizes  offered  were  liberal ;  and  about  £85 
was  raised  by  subscription  in  Bishop  Auckland  in  fiir- 
therance  of  that  object.  Nearly  £110  was  paid  for 
admission  to  the  show-yard.  Of  the  different  classes  of 
short-horns,  there  were  only  20  entries ;  of  sheep,  28, 
being  more  than  an  average  number  for  the  county.  Of 
pigs,  11  were  entered ;  horses,  65;  and  poultry,  42.  The 
principal  part  of  the  income  of  the  society  is  derived  from 
the  subscriptions  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  county, 
to  which  a  few  of  the  tenant  farmers  also  contribute. 

Friendly  Societies,  &c. — Cummins's  Friendly  So- 
ciety, which  has  been  for  some  years  in  existence,  is 
assisted  by  an  annual  subscription  of  £1  Is.  from  the 
bishop.  There  are  also  lodges  of  Foresters,  Odd  Fel- 
lows, Ancient  Shepherds,  &c.  *'  The  Bishop  Auckland 
and  South  Durham  Independent  Building  Society" 
was  commenced  in  November,  1853,  on  the  plan 
adopted  by  similar  institutions. 

6  I 
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TBADS,  &C. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present  centiiry.  Bishop 
Auckland^  as  a  place  of  trade^  seems  to  have  been 
of  little  note.  The  inhabitants  were  principally  em- 
ployed<  as  weavers  of  tammies^  linen^  and  cotton,  and, 
to  a  limited  extent,  in  calico  printing.  There  were  no 
resident  manufacturers  of  any  consequence ;  but  work 
was  executed  for  Durham  and  Darlington  markets. 
Both  young  lads  and  women  were  thus  employed ;  and 
it  was  no  uncommon  thing,  in  summer  days,  to  see  ten 
or  a  dozen  of  what  are  called  "  slab  wheels"  spinning  on 
the  shady  side  of  the  streets,  turned  by  the  hands  of 
the  dames  and  maidens  of  the  neighbourhood,  while 
carolling  forth  the  popular  lays  and  songs  of  their 
times. 

The  worsted  and  yarn  manufactures,  more  recently 
in  operation,  have  also  declined.  There  are  two  corn- 
mills  near  the  town,  and  an  extensive  tannery  in  Wear 
Lane,  belonging  to  Mr.  Mease.  A  fair  proportion  of 
drapers,  grocers,  shopkeepers,  tailors,  joiners,  smiths, 
clock  and  watch  makers,*  coopers,  &c.,  carry  on  their 
respective  businesses;  and  there  are  three  printing 
offices  and  four  booksellers'  shops.  Besides  the  Me- 
chanics' Institution,  there  is  a  public  circulating  library. 
The  number  of  inns  and  public  houses  is  28,  besides 
four  beer-houses ;  and  there  are  four  wine,  spirit,  and 
porter  merchants,  and  one  ale  and  porter  merchant. 
For  the  accommodation  of  strangers,  there  axe  six 
boarding  and  lodging  houses.  In  addition  to  the 
facility  for  travelling  afforded  by  the  railway,  coaches 
run  daily  between  this  town  and  Durham,  Barnard 
Castle,  and  West  Auckland ;  and  there  are  carriers  to 
most  of  the  principal  towns  in  the  county. 

A  great  proportion  of  the  working  population  of 
Bishop  Auckland  are  employed  in  the  extensive  iron- 
works and  collieries  by  which  the  town  is  surrounded. 
The  wages  at  the  iron  works  vary  from  15s.  to  20s.  a 
week ;  at  the  collieries,  from  12s.  to  208.  a  week ;  and 
agricultural  wages  from  12s.  to  16s.  a  week. 

The  bank  of  Messrs.  Backhouse  and  Co.,  Darlington, 
has  a  branch  in  the  Market-place,  Bishop  Auckland; 
and  there  are  in  the  town  eleven  branches  of  fire  and 
life  insurance  offices. 

Savings  Bank. — "  A  Society  for  the  Formation  of  a 

*  Mr.  Jobn  Bird,  a  natiye  of  Bishop  Auckland,  'was  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  mathematical  instrument  makers  of  the  last  eentory.'  .He 
also  ptactised,  for  a  short  time,  as  an  engraver  in  London.  Id.  1740, 
he  invented  an  instrument  for  finding  the  latitude  at  sea,  which  sur- 
passed aU  those  previously  used.    He  was  the  intimate  Mend  and 


Savings  Fund"  was  commenced  on  February  1, 1816. 
At  its  first  anniversary,  held,  according  to  rule,  oa  tbe 
second  Thursday  in  February,  1817,  in  the  Barnngton 
school.  Major-general  Aylmer  in  the  chair,  it  was  stated 
that  the  ^'  donations  fund,"  after  paying  all  the  a- 
penses  of  the  society,  am.ounted  to  £S37  19s.  7dL,  and 
the  annual  subscriptions  to  11  guineas.  The  depodts 
in  the  year  amounted  to  £2,296  7s.,  of  which  £444  3s. 
8d.  had  been  withdrawn.  The  deposits  were  made  bj 
194  persons,  and  the  repayments  made  to  14  persons. 
On  the  iQterest  account  there  was  £71  10s.  6d.  disposa- 
ble for  the  purposes  of  the  society,  of  which  £85  14s. 
Id.  was  reqidred  to  pay  the  interest  at  4  per  cent 
pledged  to  the  depositors,  leaving  £35  16s.  6d.,  from 
which  a  further  dividend  of  2  per  cent,  was  made  on 
the  deposits. 

The  savings  bank,  thus  commenced,  has  contimied  to 
exercise,  its  useful  functions  in  the  district  On  No- 
vember 20,  1853,  its  accounts  stood  as  follow : — 

Balance  due  on  the  20tli  Nov.,  1853,  brooght  forward  £30,996  12  1 
24  depositors  whose  respectiye  balances  (indudmg  in- 
terest) did  not  exceed  £1  each £12  16    1 

114  do.  were  above  £1,  and  not  exceeding  £6,    281  16    2 
96  do.  6,  10,      662    0    2 

106  do.  10,  15,  1,213  18    9 

66  do.  . .         15,  20,  1,114  13    3 

105  do.  20,  ..  30,  2,442  15    5 

109  do.  30,  ..  40,  3,560  19  9 
55  do.  40,  . .  50,  2,452  8  0 
90  do,  50,  75,  5,350  2  6 
35  do.  75,  100,  3,036  13  8 
18  do.  ..  100,  ..  125,  1,974  17  2 
15  do.  125,  150,  ^000  17  11 
21  do.  150,  ..  200,  3,577  5  8 
5  do.  exceeding  £200 1,029    5    0» 


859  total  number  of  depositors ....28,710    9    & 

15  charitable  societies 798  11    5 

7  friendly  societies 560  18  10 


881  total  number  of  accts.    Total  balances  30,069  19    8 
Balance  inyested  with  conimissionexB  on 

separate  surplus  fund  account 877    0    0 

Portion  reserred  to  meet  cmrent  expenses       49  12    5 

£80,996  12  1 

Ediuuud  Backhouse,  Esq.,  is  the  treasarer,  who  i» 
under  alboBd'for  £500  to  Sir  A.  Y.  Speannan,  Bart, 
comptroller  of  the  national  deht;  die  Ber.  Edward 
Healy,  secretary,  under  a  bond  for  £S0O;  and  Mr. 

correspondent  of  Emerson  of  Huxworth  and  Dizoii  of  CodEfieldi  and 
his  connection  with  Woolwich  academy  enabled  him  to  TeoooiBund 
the  latter  as  a  fit  person  to  be  sent  to  St.  Hiden^  fas  mdaog  observe 
tions  on  the  planet  Venus.  The  anlymaaorial  piu— ltd  of  hisiB  • 
portrait,  now  in  the  poesciBioii  of  Mr.  Ibokbi,  of  Bishop  AiMUiBi 
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'WilEam  yickers  Thompson,  assistant  secretsiy,  under 
a  bond  for  £150. 


MAJBKETS,  FAIRS,  AND  HIEINGS. 

The  regular  weekly  market  of  Bishop  Auckland,  which 
is  held  every  Thursday,  is  well  supplied  with  com  and 
provisions,  and  numerously  attended  by  the  agricultu- 
ral, mining,  and  manufacturing  population  around. 
Saturday  is  also  held  as  a  market-day.  An  attempt  was 
made  in.  1650  to  establish  fortnightly  fairs.  The  an- 
cient fairs  of  the  town  were  on  Ascension  day.  Corpus 
Christi  day,  and  the  Thursday  before  the  10th  of  Octo- 
ber. In  1825,  fairs  were  established  on  the  last  Thurs- 
days but  one  in  March  and  October,  for  the  sale  of 
horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  which  are  much  resorted  to ;  but 
the  three  original  fairs  are  now  nearly  obsolete.  Well- 
atte;).ded  hirings  for  servants  are  held  on  the  two 
Thursdays  before  May  13,  and  on  the  two  before  No- 
vember 18,  which  produce  a  considerable  degree  of 
bustle  in  the  town. 

LOCAL  AND  COUNTY  COURTS,  &c. 

Petty  Sessions  are  held  on  the  first  and  third  Thurs- 
day in  each  month  in  the  Police  Station,  which  is  a 
neat  stone  building,  recently  erected  in  High  Bond- 
gate,  with  suitable  apartments  for  the  residence  of  the 
superintendent,  as  well  as  lock-up  rooms,  &c.  On  the 
first  floor  is  a  large  room  in  which  the  petty  sessions 
and  the  proceedings  of  the  county  court  take  place. 
The  magistrates  usually  presiding  in  the  police  court 
are.  Sir  W.  Eden,  Bart.,  and  R.  W.  Gresley  and  H. 
Stobart,  Esqrs. 

Bishop  Auckland  is  one  of  the  polling  places  for  the 
election  of  members  of  parliament  for  the  Southern 
Division  of  the  county  of  Durham.  The  revising  barris- 
ter's district  (1853)  included  the  following  townships : — 

BUhop  Auoklond  (including  Newgate,  Borough,  and  Bondgate), 
Saint  Andrew's  Auckland,  Saint  Helen's  Auckland,  West  Auckland, 
Nortli  Bedbnrn,  South  Bedburn,  Binchester,  Bolam,  Brancepcth, 
Brandon  and  Byshottles,  Byers  Green,  Coundon,  Goundou  Grange, 
Crook  and  Billy  Row,  Eldon,  Esoomb,  Evenwood  and  Barony, 
Hamaterley,  Hedley  Hope,  Helmington  Row,  Hett,  Hunwick  and 
Helmington,  Merrington,  Kiddleston,  Midridge,  Midridge  Grange, 
^ewfield,  Newton  Cap,  Old  Park,  PoUard's  Lands,  Shildon,  Stock- 
ley,  Sunderland  Bridge  (southern  part).  Bast  Thlckley,  Tudhoe, 
Westerton,  Whitworth,  WiUington,  Windlestone,  and  Wittom-le- 
Wear. 

Dtteham  Militia  Artilxeby. — The  artillery  of  the 
T^urham  militia^  nnder  the  command  of  Major  Stobart^ 


assembled^  for  the  first  time,  in  Bishop  Auckland,  on 
the  19th  of  April,  1854,  for  twenty-eight  days*  training. 
Instead  of  170  men,  however,  the  number  of  the  corps^ 
only  about  60  attended.  The  drills  were  carried  on, 
by  permission,  in  the  bishop's  park,  under  Adjutant 
Scott,  assisted  by  the  serjeant-major,  the  Serjeants  of 
the  permanent  staff,  and  a  small  party  from  the  Koyal 
Artillery.  The  men  were,  of  course,  billeted  in  the 
public  houses  of  the  town;  and  on  Sundays  they  at- 
tended divine  service  in  St.  Andrew's  church,  the 
chancel  of  which  was  appropriated  for  their  use.  On 
the  last  day  of  their  duty,  they  were  inspected  in  the 
park  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Fumeaux,  of  the  Royal 
Artillery,  Woolwich ;  after  which  they  were  marched  to 
the  Market-place,  where,  after  a  brief  and  complimentary 
address  from  their  commander,  they  were  dismissed. 

SUPPLY  OF  GAS. 

The  first  gas  works  in  Bishop  Auckland  were  con- 
structed as  a  private  speculation  by  Mr.  West.  The 
town  was  lighted  from  these  works,  for  the  first  time, 
on  the  23rd  of  December,  1835 ;  an  event  which  was 
celebrated  by  a  public  dinner  to  Mr.  West,  at  which 
Sir  W.  ChaytOr,  Bart.,  presided.  In  1846,  the  works 
were  purchased  by  the  present  joint  stock  company, 
who  possess  a  capital  of  £2,500,  in  500  shares  of  £5 
each,  with  power  to  raise  it  to  £4,000.  The  usual 
annual  dividend  has  been  4s.  per  share.  The  works 
are  situated  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  town,  near 
the  railway  station.  The  pipes  are  laid  throughout  the 
streets,  with  the  exception  of  some  new  parts,  viz.. 
South  Terrace,  Tenters  Street,  and  Etherley  Lane. 
There  are  from  50  to  60  public  street  lamps,  the  ex- 
pense of  which  is  £86,  defrayed  by  a  5Jd.  rate  levied 
upon  the  houses  and  gardens  within  the  district  lighted. 
The  gas  was  originally  charged  8s.  per  1,000  cubic  feet 
to  private  consumers,  but  is  now  reduced  to  5s.  to  those 
buying  by  meter ;  others  purchase  by  card,  according 
to  the  kind  of  burner  used,  varying  from  £1  to  £2  per 
annum. 

SUPPLY  OF  WATEE, 

Bishop  Auckland  is  supplied  with  water  from  wells  on 
private  premises,  from  a  few  natural  springs  (of  which 
the  principal  one  is  at  the  end  of  Newgate  Street),  and 
also  by  means  of  a  pipe,  conveying  the  surplus  water 
fi-om  a  cistern  in  the  Castle-yard  to  a  pant  in  the  Market- 
place. The  Newgate  Street  spring  never  altogether 
faik ;  Trat  its  supply  is  sometimes  very  small,  and  dis- 
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cbloured  after  heavy  rains.  The  supply  at  the  Market- 
place pant,  the  pipe  for  which  was  laid  down  about  nine 
years  ago,  at  a  cost  of  about  £150,  depends  much  upon 
the  quantity  of  water  used  at  the  Castle :  its  cistern, 
though  calculated  to  hold  700  gallons,  is  so  much  out 
of  repair  that  it  will  not  contain  more  than  about  260. 
Most  of  the  better  class  of  houses  in  the  town  have  pri- 
vate wells,  which  are  generally  not  more  than  15  or  18 
feet  in  depth,  and  none  exceed  27  feet :  they  yield  a 
hard  water,  and  occasionally  fail  in  their  supplies.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  very  general  practice  to  catch  the  roof 
water  in  tanks  for  washing  purposes.  With  all  these 
precautions  and  expedients,  however,  the  supply  is 
almost  always  deficient,  and  sometimes  quite  inade- 
quate to  the  imperative  demands  of  dewiness  and 
health.  In  times  of  drought,  water  is  brought  to  the 
houses  in  carts;  the  charge  for  that  from  the  Wear 
being  Is.  a  load  of  50  or  60  gallons,  and  for  spring 
water  6d.  a  load. 

A  project  was  entertained  in  1852  for  bringing  water 
from  an  excellent  spring  at  White  Oaks,  at  the  head  of 
Belburn  Wood,  provided  the  present  Bishop  of  Durham 
and  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners  would  grant  the 
privilege  in  perpetuity ;  the  land  in  which  the  spring  is 
situated,  and  through  which  it  would  have  to  be  brought, 
all  belonging  to  the  see  of  Durham.  Another  proposed 
plan  was  to  raise  water  by  an  engine  from  the  Wear, 
near  the  West  Mill,  and  convey  it  from  thence  to  a 
large  reservoir  to  be  formed  at  the  Clarence  Gardens, 
from  whence  it  might  be  taken  into  the  town  by  a  main 
pipe.  The  latter  scheme  involved  the  necessity  of  a 
considerable  capital,  to  be  raised  by  a  company.  An 
analysis  of  nine  several  samples  of  water,  forwarded  in 
pint  botties,  viz.,  the  river  Wear,  the  river  Gaunless, 
the  Tyneburn,  the  pant,  tiie  White  Oaks,  Etherley 
Spring,  Newgate-end,  Hodgson's  Well,  and  Bowser's 
WeU,  was  made  on  January  22, 1853,  by  Mr.  P.  H.  Hoi- 
land,  who  concluded  his  report  as  follows : — "  None  of 
these  specimens  of  water,  except  perhaps  the  first  (that 
from  the  river  Wear),  are  such  as  shoidd  be  recom- 
mended for  a  town  supply.  They  all  contain  jteaty 
matter  in  solution;  those  in  which  it  is  small  in  quan- 
tity are  very  hard;  those  which  are  not  too  hard  for 
economical  use  being  unfit  for  a  town  supply,  because  of 
the  large  quantity  of  vegetable  matter  in  solution. 
Neither  of  these  objections  apply  to  the  water  of  the 
Wear,  if  it  can  always  be  obtained  in  the  state  of  the 
specimen  sent ;  but  before  it  is  definitely  determined  to 
obtain  a  supply  from  that  river,  a  larger  quantity  of  its 
water  should  be  sent  for  more  exact  examination." 


In  connection  with  the  limited  supply  of  water,  it 
may  be  observed  that  in  case  of  fire,  except  the  bishop's 
engine  attheCastle,  there  are  no  othermeansof  assistance; 
and  when  it  is  considered  that  large  quantities  of  gun- 
powder are  kept  on  hand  by  grocers  and  others  for  the 
collieries  in  the  district,  an  accident  in  any  of  these 
establishments  might  be  attended  with  consequences  of 
a  most  serious  nature. 

SANITAEY  CONDITION. 

In  1852,  a  petition,  duly  signed  by  more  than  one- 
tenth  of  the  rated  inhabitants  of  the  united  townships 
of  Newgate,  the  Borough,  and  Bondgate,  forming  the 
township  of  Bishop  Auckland,  was  presented  to  the 
general  Board  of  Health,  prajring  that  a  superintending 
inspector  might  be  directed  to  visit  that  township,  and 
make  the  requisite  inquiries,  preparatory  to  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Health  of  Towns  Act.  Thomas  Webster 
Bammell,  Esq.,  superintending  inspector,  was  colls^ 
quentiy  appointed,  and  held  an  inquiry  at  the  Shep- 
herd's Inn,  Bishop  Auckland,  on  the  22nd  and  23rd  of 
September,  1852;  at  which  were  present  the  Re?. 
G.  E.  Green,  curate  of  St.  Andrew's ;  Mr.  K.  Bowser 
and  Mr.  W.  Tutten,  solicitors;  Mr.  J.  Jobson,  sur- 
geon ;  Mr.  Gresley,  J.P.,  secretary  to  the  Bishop  of 
Durham ;  Mr.  John  Lee,  land  surveyor ;  Mr.  William 
Thompson,  architect;  Mr.  B.  Joplin,  registrar  of 
births,  &c. ;  Mr.  Greenwell,  relieving  officer;  Mr. 
Charlton  Elliott,  Mr.  William  Hodgson,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Bainbridge,  Mr.  Roworth,  &c.  The  following  particu- 
lars were  elicited : — 

From  a  statement  furnished  by  the  superintendent 
registrar,  it  appeared  that  the  total  number  of  births, 
from  1845  to  1851  inclusive,  was  1,306,  or  a  mean  rate 
for  each  year  of  186^.  The  deaths  in  the  same  period 
were  897,  averaging  128^  per  annum.  Assuming 
4,500  as  the  average  number  of  the  population  during 
the  period  referred  to,  the  mortality  had  been  after  the 
enormous  rate  of  28-6  in  1,000.  The  deaths  from  epi- 
demic, endemic,  and  contagious  diseases,  were  141, 
averaging  20i.  The  annual  mortality  under  this  head 
was  after  the  rate  of  1  to  every  225  inhabitants;  and  in 
one  year,  1846,  these  comparatively  preventible  diseases 
killed  87  persons,  being  more  than  1  in  120  of  the  then 
existing  population,  assuming  it  at  about  4,400.  The 
deaths  of  children  under  5  years  of  age  were  4-3  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  number. 

On  the  subject  of  drainage,  it  was  observed  that 
though,  upon  the  whole,  the  natural  conditions  of  this 
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Strict  of  coimtry  are  healthy,  the  situation  being  high, 
and  the  conformation  of  the  conntry  offering  great 
facilities  for  drainage,  and  for  the  discharge  of  surface 
•waters,  yet  that  the  public  drains  of  the  town  are  very 
limited  in  extent,  and  rudely  and  imperfectly  con- 
structed. They  had  been  laid  down  by  the  surveyor 
of  highways,  assisted  by  a  general  subscription.  With 
few  exceptions,  they  are  not  low  enough  to  drain  the 
cellars  of  the  houses,  many  of  which  are  flooded  after 
heavy  showers,  when  the  water  has  to  be  pumped  out. 
In  some  parts  of  the  town,  there  are  no  drains ;  and 
•where  they  have  been  constructed  in  new  streets,  they 
have  as  yet  no  outlet. 

Tan-yards,  slaughter-houses,  pig-sties,  chandleries, 
and  other  nuisances,  are  numerous.  The  poor-law 
guardians,  it  was  stated,  had  enforced  the  powers  of 
the  Nuisances  Kemoval  Act,  and  for  a  time  some  ad- 
vantage was  gained;  but  the  improvement  was  only 
temporary,  the  board  having  no  power  to  prevent  a 


nuisance. 


DweUinga  of  the  Labouring  Classes. — The  rental  of 
the  majority  of  the  cottages  occupied  by  the  working 
classes  varies  from  £4  to  £6  a  year.  There  is  a  larger 
description  of  cottage,  which  lets  at  a  rental  of  £7  a 
year.  The  practice  of  taking  in  lodgers  prevails  to  a 
considerable  extent,  particularly  amongst  the  Irish; 
and  there  is  much  overcrowding  in  consequence.  The 
cottages  are  mostly  divided  into  separate  tenements; 
and  a  single  Irish  family  rarely  occupies  more  than  one 
room.  Indeed,  as  many  as  three  or  four  families  are 
sometimes  crowded  into  a  single  room,  and  without  a 
bed,  chair,  or  table.  A  few  stones  are  put  in  a  circle 
round  the  fire  for  seats,  and  straw  or  shavings  will 
serve  them  to  lie  upon.  The  parts  of  the  town  gene- 
rally so  occupied  are  certain  portions  of  Back  Bondgate, 
Townhead,  and  Newgate,  being  principally  back  yards. 
The  English  workmen  in  the  collieries  live  in  a  better 
description  of  cottages ;  but  still  they  have  only  parts 
of  a  house  for  a  family.  In  1852,  in  Townhead,  87 
rooms  contained  130  inhabitants ;  and  in  Back  Bond- 
.gate,  29  rooms  were  occupied  by  156  inhabitants. 

Lodging  Houses. — There  are  29  lodging-houses  in 
the  town,  which,  it  was  stated,  were  about  to  be  re- 
gistered under  Lord  Shaftesbury's  Act.  All  of  these 
houses  are  the  most  miserable  places  which  it  is  possible 
to  conceive  as  the  abode  or  resting-place  of  man.  Three 
of  them  arc  a  little  better  than  the  rest,  and  indeed  are 
the  only  ones  that  can  be  considered  at  all  decent.  The 
ordinary  charge  for  a  bed  is  2d.  a  night,  at  all  except 
the  three  better  houses,  where  8d.  is  charged.    The 


keeper  of  one  of  these  latter,  it  appears,  contracts  with 
the  Union  officers  for  the  night  accommodation  of  the 
casual  poor ;  a  practice  which  it  is  impossible  to  approve 
of,  tending,  as  it  does,  alike  to  promote  vagabondage 
and  immorality,  and  to  spread  the  seeds  of  infectious 
disorders. 

In  consequence  of  the  above  representations,  Mr. 
Bammell  recommended  that  the  Public  Health  Act 
should  be  applied  to  the  township  and  town  of  Bishop 
Auckland ;  and  that  the  qualification  for  members  of  the 
Local  Board,  nine  in  number,  shoidd  be  the  possession  of 
real  or  personal  estate,  or  both,  to  the  value  of  not  less 
than  £500,  or  a  rating  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  the 
parish  upon  an  annual  value  of  not  less  than  £20. 

Proposed  Boundaries. — On  the  5th  of  April,  1858, 
the  superintending  inspector  held  another  sitting  at 
Bishop  Auckland,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  bound- 
aries -within  which  the  Public  Health  Act  should  be 
applied.  These  were  determined  as  follows: — ^Com- 
mencing at  the  centre  of  the  Staindrop  road,  and  of  a 
road  leading  from  South  Church  and  Etherley  Green 
respectively,  at  their  points  of  intersection  with  Cabin 
Gate,  the  line  will  follow  the  centre  of  the  road  running 
in  a  westerly  direction,  which  forms  the  southern 
boundary  of  Cockton  Hill  farm,  belonging  to  Eichard 
Bowser,  Esq.,  up  to  the  western  side  of  a  field  on  the  * 
north  side  of  the  aforesaid  road ;  then  along  the  west 
fence  of  that  field,  in  a  northerly  direction;  then 
westerly  along  a  portion  of  the  south  fence  of  a  field 
belonging  to  Eichard  Bowser,  "Esq. ;  then,  northerly, 
along  a  fence  which  forms  the  western  boundary  of  three 
fields,  up  to  and  across  the  road  leading  from  Bishop 
Auckland  to  Etherley  Grange,  along  a  fence  which  forms 
the  western  boimdary  of  two  fields  belonging  to  Richard 
Bowser,  Esq.,  up  to  a  fence  forming  the  south  boundary 
of  the  Auckland  and  Weardale  railway ;  thence,  still  in 
a  northerly  direction,  across  such  railway,  and  along  a 
fence  forming  the  western  boundary  of  a  field  belonging 
to  it,  and  along  a  fence  forming  the  west  boundary  of  ano- 
ther field  up  to  the  river  "Wear ;  then  along  the  southern 
bank  of  the  river  Wear,  to  the  point  where  the  river  Gaun- 
less  falls  into  that  river ;  then  along  the  western  bank  of  the 
river  Gaunless  to  the  south-east  comer  of  a  field  adjoin- 
ing that  river,  belonging  to  Messrs.  William,  Luke,  and 
Robert  Seymour,  commonly  called  '^  Penny  Bat  Field ;" 
thence,  westerly,  along  a  fence  forming  the  south  bound- 
ary of  the  said  field,  and  across  a  road  called  the  South 
Church  lane,  leading  from  Bishop  Auckland  to  South 
Church ;  and  along  fences  forming  the  south  boundary 
of  three  fields  belonging  to  Richard  Bowser,  Esq. ;  and 
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along  a  fence  formuig  the  south  boundary  of  a  field 
belonging  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham ;  and  into  the  road 
leading  from  Bishop  Auckland  to  Cabin  Gate ;  and 
thence,  southerly,  along  the  centre  of  such  road  to  the 
first-mentioned  point. 

During  the  alarm  which  pervaded  the  country  in 
1853,  relative  to  Asiatic  cholera,  an  application  was 
made  to  the  Government  Board  of  Health  for  a  medical 
inspector  to  visit  Bishop  Auckland;  and  Dr.  Lewis 
arrived  there  on  the  26th  October  for  the  purpose  of 
making  an  investigation.  In  consequence  of  his  recom- 
mendations, a  sanitary  committee  was  appointed  to  co- 
operate with  the  medical  officers  of  the  union.  Under 
their  auspices,  an  efficient  scavenging  staff  was  organized, 

*  Majoa-Gbnerai.  Hodgson. — John  Anthony  Hodgson,  eldest  son 
of  George  Hodgson,  Esq.,  was  bom  at  Bishop  Auckland,  July  2, 
1777.  He  recelTed  the  principal  part  of  his  school  education  at 
pnrham  grammar  school,  under  Dr.  Britton,  and  was  for  some  time 
designed  to  follow  the  profession  of  the  law.  The  employment,  how- 
ever, was  found  to  be  by  no  means  adapted  to  the  natural  bent  of  his 
mind ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  his  engagement,  he  availed  himself 
with  eagerness  of  an  opportunity  of  entering  the  military  service  of 
the  Honourable  East  India  Company.  In  1799,  at  the  age  of  22,  he 
embarked  as  a  cadet  for  India,  and  in  May,  1800,  became  lieutenant 
in  the  10th  regiment  of  Native  Infantry. 

Until  this  time,  his  attention  had  not  been  directed  to  the  Oriental 
languages  or  to  general  science.  But  he  now  devoted  himself  with 
assiduity  to  those  studies,  and  especially  to  practical  astronomy. 

ft 

The  earliest  of  his  observations  (an  immersion  ot  Jupiter* $  first  satellite, 
October  23,  1812,  observed  at  Setapoor  cantonments,  Oude)  is  printed 
in  Mem,  Hist,  Soc,^  vol.  iii.,  p.  304. 

In  the  year  1817,  being  then  captain  in  the  10th  regiment  B.  N.  I., 
he  was  selected,  with  Lieutenant  Herbert,  to  conduct  a  survey  of  the 
livers  Ganges  and  Jumna,  and  to  dctennine  the  heights  and  positions 
of  the  Himalaya  mountains.  In  conducting  this  survey,  great  diffi- 
culties were  encountered,  both  from  the  deficiency  of  those  means 
which  are  usually  considered  essential,  and  from  peculiar  physical 
•obstacles.  The  instruments  were  exposed  to  all  the  casualties  of  a 
long  voyage  and  journey,  and  much  rough  usage.  The  progress  of 
the  survey  was  also  much  retarded  by  natural  impediments.  For 
Some  time,  tlic  operations  were  suspended  after  the  early  period  of 
every  day,  in  consequence  of  avalanches  of  snow  and  rock  being 
hurled  into  the  valley  as  the  heat  of  the  sun  melted  the  snow;  and  a 
passage  was  often  to  be  forced  through  many  obstacles,  and  along  the 
face  of  precipitous  rocks.  There  was,  especially,  one  occurrence  so 
difierent  from  those  which  usually  cross  the  calm  path  of  scientific 
investigation,  that  it  deserves  especial  notice.  It  is  thus  recorded  in 
the  Journal  of  May  26,  1817  :— "The  path  to-day  was  of  the  worst 
•description,  and  is  on  the  whole,  I  think,  the  most  rugged  march  I 
have  hitherto  had,  though  there  are  not  any  long  ascents.  Nothing 
can  be  more  unpleasant  than  the  passage  along  the  rotten  ladders,  and 
inclined  scaffolds  by  which  the  faces  and  comers  of  the  precipice 
near  Blairag'hati  are  made.  The  rest  of  the  way  lies  along  the  side 
of  a  very  steep  mountain,  and  is  strewed  with  rocks.  Tlie  ruins  of 
the  snowy  peaks,  which  are  on  all  sides,  were  very  grand  and  wUd. 

Too  much  tired  to  attempt  to  boil  mercury  in  the  tubes  to  day. 

At  night,  having  prepared  the  instruments  to  tsike  the  immersioD.  of 
•one  of  Jupiter* 8  satellites,  we  lay  down  to  rest,  but  between  10  mad  11 
o'clock  were  awakened  by  the  rocking  of  the  ground ;  and  oammiog 


and  sttdi  other  measures  ware  adopted  as  sppexrtd  ne- 
cessar  J  for  deansiiig  the  streets  of  the  town.  No  steps 
hare  yet  been  taken,  howeTer,  for  the  a^licatioii  of 
the  Public  Health  Act,  nor  for  procuring  an  adequate 
supply  of  water, 

INHABITANTS. 

The  proximity  of  the  bishop's  palace,  and  the  general 
salubrity  of  the  district,  have  always  tended  to  assemble 
in  and  around  Bishop  Auckland  a  respectable  class  of 
residents,  whose  families  number  amongst  their  members 
some  who  haye  distinguished  themselves  in  Tarions 
departments  of  public  life.*     The  concentration  of  spe- 

out  saw  the  effects  of  an  earthquake,  and  the  dreadful  sitaation  in 
which  we  were  pitched,  in  the  midst  of  masses  of  rock,  some  of  them 
more  than  a  hundred  feet  in  diameter,  which  had  fallen  £rom  the  c^Ss 
aboTC  us,  and  probably  brought  down  by  some  f<»mer  earthquake. 
The  scene  around  was  shewn  in  all  its  dangers  by  the  bright  moon- 
light, and  was,  indeed,  Tery  aw^.  On  the  second  shock,  rocks  wov 
hurled  in  eyery  direction  from  the  peaks  around  to  the  bed  of  tbe  xiTer, 
with  a  hideous  noise  not  to  be  described,  and  nerer  to  be  forgotten. 
After  the  crash  caused  by  the  falls  near  us  had  ceased,  we  could  still 
hear  the  terrible  sounds  of  heavy  falls  in  the  more  distant  recesses  of 
the  motrntain.  We  looked  up  with  dismay  at  the  clif&  orerhead, 
expecting  that  the  next  shock  woidd  detach  some  ruins  frona.  them. 
Had  they  fallen,  we  coidd  not  have  escaped,  as  the  fragments  fiom 
the  summit  would  have  flown  over  our  heads,  and  we  ahould  hare 
been  buried  by  those  in  the  middle.  ProTidentially  there  'were  no 
more  shocks  that  night.  In  the  morning,  we  remoTcd  to  the  left  henk 

of  the  riyer We  had  the  curiosity  to  measure  trigcnometxically 

the  height  of  the  cliff  at  the  foot  of  which  we  were  during  the  shock, 
and  found  it  to  be  2,746  feet." 

The  height  of  the  station  above  the  level  of  the  sea  appeared  by 
barometic  measurement  to  be  about  10,300  feet.  Notwithstanding 
these  and  other  natural  obstacles,  the  enterprising  traveUerspexsevered, 
and  on  the  31st  of  May,  1817,  reached  the  point  where  the  Gang^ 
first  issues  from  beneath  a  vast  bed  of  snow,  suixounded  by  gigantic 
peaks,  in  latitude  30  dcg.  66  min.  6  sec.  north,  a  spot  to  iniiich  there 
is  no  record  that  any  person  before  had  penetrated. 

The  operations  for  the  survey  of  the  peaks  of  the  Himalaya  range 
were  carried  on  upon  a  vast  scale.  One  of  the  principal  stations 
was  at  an  elevation  of  12,000  feet,  in  the  r^ions  of  perpetual  snow : 
the  distance  of  some  of  the  peaks  from  the  stations  at  which  they  were 
observed  exceeded  150  miles ;  and  above  twenty  of  those  peaks  attain 
an  elevation  of  between  20,000  and  27,000  feet»  including  the  loftiest 
known  mountains  in  the  world. 

Tlie  results  of  those  labours  have  become  well  known.  Four  sheets 
of  the  Atlas  of  India  were  made  from  General  Hodgson's  trigonome- 
trical surveys,  and  under  his  immediate  superintendence.  In.  the 
great  geographical  work  of  Kitter,  his  authority  is  appealed  to  sa 
definitively  fixing  the  positions  which  he  surveyed. 

The  principal  characteristic  which  marks  General  Hodgsom'a 
surveys  is  his  perseveranoe  under  dilfitcultiea  of  no  ordinaiy  kind» 
and  his  great  fertility  of  ropource.  His  astronomical  and  gieometzical 
observations  were  made  with  a  delicacy  and  accuracy  which  ydll 
fully  bear  a  comparisou  with  thoae  executed  under  £ur  vdoxe  fayuar- 
able  circimistances  ;  avid  in  every  emergeney  he  sraiM  himself  of  aU 
[  the  meant  suggestedh^:  sound  phOofiophy  and  piaoliBalcQDaBfia  soise. 
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culalsTe  tsaterprise  and  capital  have  latterly  introduced 
a  new  element  inta  the  society  of  the  locality;  and 
merchants  and  ficienti&c  men  here  find  a  congenial 
sphere  for  their  transactions.  A  similar  cause  has  also 
operated,  and  continues  to  do  so,  on  the  tradesmen  of 
the  town,  whose  increasing  business  tends  to  produce 
more  enlarged  views;  and  the  movement  has  also 
reached  the  workmg  classes,  many  of  whose  primitive 
pecuUarities  are  fast  disappearing. 

Amongst  the  many  feasts  and  customs  that  prevailed 
in  the  last  century,  there  appear  to  have  been  some  pe- 
culiar to  this  town  and  neighbourhood.  Buckles  were 
then  worn  on  the  shoes  of  the  men ;  and  it  was  a  cus- 
tom at  Easter  for  the  women  to  take  these  by  force,  as 
they  do  hats  at  the  present  day.  The  money  obtained 
for  the  redemption  of  the  buckles  was  spent  in  provid- 
ing what  they  called  a  '^tansey  cake."  It  was  a 
rich  kind  of  cake,  which  they  ate  to  mulled  ale ;  and 
tibie  feast  was  generally  concluded  by  a  dance. 

Another  custom  peculiar  to  Auckland  was  called 
"  the  Midsummer  cushion."  This  was  an  ornamental 
cushion  made  of  needle  or  patch  work,  and  placed  upon 
a  table  covered  with  a  white  napkin,  which  was  orna- 
mented with  various  coloiired  ribbons.  On  Midsummer 
day,  one  of  these  was  set  at  flie  comer  of  each  street; 
and  a  female  attendant  stood  on  one  side,  holding  a 
pewter  plate  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  what  the 
passers-by  might  be  pleased  to  give.  This  was  summed 
up  at  night,  and  expended  in  convivial  enjoyment  by 
the  parties  concerned. 

The  custom  of  yeulwaiting,  certainly  not  peculiar  to 
Bishop  Auckland,  nor  even  to  the  county,  was  pre- 
served here  till  about  50  years  ago.  It  was  the  duty  of 
the  waits  to  perambulate  the  streets  with  music  at 
night,  during  the  winter  season,  and  to  chaunt  a  rhyme 
relative  to  the  hour  and  the  state  of  the  weather.* 

A  practice,  originally  founded  on  charitable  feeling. 

There  is  a  series  of  transit  observations  made  under  hissuperintendance 
at  Calcutta,  and  a  series  of  magnetic  observations  made  by  T^im  at  the 
same  place. 

Geneocal  Hodgson  was  appointed  Sorveyor-General  of  India  ixl  May, 
1821,  by  LordHsAtingB  when  Goveroor-GeBeral,  but  not  confirmed  by 
th^  Directors,  who  considered  the  patronage  to  be  in  their  hands. 
In  lieii  of  this,  he  was  appointed  Bevenue  Surveyor-General.     In 

1826,  he  was  appointed  Surveyor-General,  and  hdd  that  office  tiU 

1827,  when  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  beloved  wife  induced  him  to  resign 
amd  to  return  to  Knglaid.  He  resided  for  some  time  in  the  city  of 
Durham ;  and  in  June,  1842,  in  consideration  of  his  distinguished 
character  as  a  man  of  science,  he  was  admitted  to  the  honorary 
degree  (of  M.  A.  in  the  TTniTonity  of  Durham.  In  1M5»  having  the 
rank  of  Iftajor-General,  and  baing  ooUmel  of  the  141lh  regiment  of 
bengal  JTfttm  In^EOitry,  lie  .was  iXf^ovoML  to  t2ie  isonumnd  of  the 


but  now  liable  to  abuse,  still  prevails  in  Bishop  Auck* 
land,  when  any  poor  person  haa  the  misfortune  to  lose 
a  horse  or  cow,  or  when  it  is  thought  desirable  to  set 
up  a  horse  and  cart,  &c.  In  such  cases,  a  petition, 
locally  called  "  a  brief,"  is  prepared,  and  carried  about 
amongst  such  benevolent  parties  as  are  expected  to 
contribute  to  the  desired  object.  The  claimant  himself 
is  generally  collector  of  the  cash,  which,  if  eventually 
insufficient  for  the  specified  purpose,  is  appropriated  as 
he  thinks  proper;  or  should  it  exceed  the  required 
sum,  the  surplus  is  equally  at  his  disposal.  Where 
trustworthy  persons,  acquainted  with  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  take  the  management  of  a  '^  brief,"  it  may 
be  presumed  that  the  object  of  the  donors  ^  more  likely 
to  be  attained.  \ 

Twenty  years  ago,  the  cottages  at  the  western  extre- 
mity of  the  town  were  described  as  "  occupied  by  a 
numerous  vagrant  tribe,  who,  from  this  centre  of  sel- 
dom-inhabited homes,  issue  forth  to  vend  their  brooms, 
mugs,  and  other  commodities."  Modem  habits  of 
order,  industry,  and  regulation  are,  however,  fast  obli- 
terating such  vestiges  of  semi-civilization.  The  inclo- 
sure  of  commons  in  the  surrounding  country,  during 
the  present  century,t  has,  in  this  respect,  done  much 
to  effect  this  desirable  object  / 

The  contrast  between  the  ancient  and  pr^nt  condi- 
tion of  the  people  of  Bishop  Auckland,  in  iJijdix  relative 
position  with  the  lord  of  the  manor,  is  exemplified  in  a 
decree,  founded  on  an  information  filed  by  the  bishop's 
attorney-general  in  the  chancery  of  Durham  in  1688, 
touching  the  customary  service  of  certain  copyhold 
lands  in  Auckland,  called  Moor  Close  and  Wigton 
Walls.  It  was  ordered  "  that  all  persons  having  right 
therein,  for  ever  thereafter,  should  yearly  and  every 
year  from  thenceforth,  upon  any  warrant  from  the 
steward  of  the  household,  or  clerk  of  the  kitchen  for 
the  time  being,  of  the  bishop  and  his  successors,  keep 


district  of  Bohilcund,  and  died  at  UmbaUah  on  the  20th  of  Marchy 
1848,  in  the  7l8t  year  of  his  age. 

*  The  last  persons  who  held  the  office  were  an  old  man  and  M»s 
wife,  named  Nicol  and  Betty  Itutherford.  When,  as  sometunes  hap-^ 
pened,  the  potations  imbibed  by  Xicol  incapacitated  h\m  for  his> 
duties,  his  spouse  acted  as  a  substitute  for  him,  but  took  care  to  let 
the  whole  town  know  the  true  state  of  the  case,  by  chaunting  the 
following,  instead  of  the  usual  rhyme : — 

**  Goodmorzow,  masters  and  mistreBses  all — 
Our  Niool's  drank  agyan,  an'  aVa  forc't  to  calL'* 

f  la  1672,  under  a  decree,  a  diTision  was  made  of  certain  lands  hi 
Bishop  Auckland,,  called  the  Hitherfield,  A^dlefield,  and  7airfield» 
fonsisting  of  freehold  and  cc^yhold  laads^ 
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and  provide,  and  have  in  readiness,  for  the  use  and 
serrice  of  the  bishop  and  his  successors,  fourscore  and 
ten  good  and  able  horses,  well  and  sufficiently  fur- 
nished, in  a  year,  to  be  taken  up  by  ten  horses  at  a 
time,  as  occasion  shoidd  require,  so  that  they  might 
once  in  every  year  have  the  service  of  ninety  horses, 
paying  6d.  a  day  for  each  one  of  the  ninety  horses 
aforesaid,"  on  pain  of  forfeiting  their  copyright,  and 
being  subject  to  attachment.  The  gradual  substitution 
of  money-rents  has  now  superseded  all  such  relics  of 
feudal  servitude. 

POLLARD'S  LANDS. 

This  township,  which,  as  has  been  seen,  is  now  inti- 
mately blended  with  that  of  Bishop  Auckland,  consti- 
tutes the  eastern  environs  of  that  town.  It  comprises 
458  acres;  and  its  population,  at  the  successive  periods  of 
return,  has  been  82,  93,  117,  188,  224,  and  212;  the 
latter  number  consisting  of  102  males  and  110  females. 
The  number  of  inhabited  houses,  at  the  same  time,  was 
45,  with  4  uninhabited.  The  Wear  Valley  railway  pos- 
sesses an  extent  of  3  f.  26  y.,  and  an  area  of  2  A.  2  b.  15  p. 
in  the  township,  and  paid  £4  7s.  6d.  to  the  county-rate  in 
1851,  and  £5  12s.  6d.  in  1852 ;  the  gross  amounts  col- 
lected in  the  township  in  those  years  being  £40  16s. 
7^d.  and  £45  Is.  5  Jd.  In  1858,  the  value  of  property 
assessed  to  the  county-rate  in  Pollard's  Lands  was 
£1,214  16s. 

Pollard's  Land  has  its  tradition  that  a  champion  knight 
of  that  name,  for  slaying  a  wild  boar,  had  as  much  land 
granted  to  him  by  one  of  the  bishops  as  he  could  ride 
round  whilst  the  grantor  dined.  In  succeeding  times, 
the  legend  of  the  boar  seems  to  have  been  changed  to 
one  of  a  serpent;  and  Hutchinson  has  preserved  the 
following  speech  of  the  principal  owner  of  Pollard's 
Lands,  at  the  first  entrance  of  every  bishop : — "  My  lord, 
I,  in  behalf  of  myself,  as  well  as  several  others, 
possessors  of  the  Pollard's  Lands,  do  humbly  present 
your  lordship  with  this  falchion,  at  your  first  coming 
here,  wherewith,  as  the  tradition  goeth,  he  slew  of  old 
a  venomous  serpent,  which  did  much  harm  to  man  and 
beast ;  and  by  this  service  we  hold  our  lands." 

The  Pollards  long  continued  to  hold  these  lands,  as 
well  as  35  acres  in  Goundou  Moor,  the  Eland, 
together  with  Birtley,  PoUardeh,  or  Newfield,  Innsta- 
lalley,  Moreflatt,  Gawnesflatt,  Langfeld,  Kyneflatt 
chapel,  Thomflatt,  Quynning  Meadow,  Edirley,  and  a 
number  of  tenements  in  Bishop  Auckland.  The  family 
became  extinct  in  the  ISth  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 


Since  that  time,  the  property  has  been  much  divided, 
and  has  passed  through  numerous  intermediate  hands. 
The  royalty  belongs  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham. 

COUNDON  GRANGE. 

The  hamlet  called  Goundou  Grange  is  situated  about 
1^  mile  east-south-east  from  Bishop  Auckland,  and  com- 
mands a  fine  view  of  the  vale  of  the  Wear.  It  contains 
615  statute  acres ;  and,  by  the  last  return,  there  were 
102  inhabited  houses  and  2  uninhabited.  Its  popula- 
tion, in  1801,  was  25;  and,  at  the  subsequent  enumera- 
tions, 23,  28,  44,  ^18,  and  585,  of  whom  308  were 
males  and  277  feinales.  The  Black  Boy  branch 
of  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  railway,  of  which 
there  are  two  divisions,  comprises  an  extent  of  i  F. 
217  Y.,  and  an  area  of  7  a.  0  r.  32  p. ;  contributmg 
to  the  county-rate,  in  each  of  the  years  1851  and  1852, 
£6  5s.  The  whole  sum  collected  in  the  township  in 
1851  was  £63  4s.,  and  in  1852,  £78  Is.  The  property 
was  valued  for  the  county-rate  in  1853,  at  £1,812 
lis.  8d. 

The  manor  of  Goundou  Grange,  in  the  time  of 
Bishop  Hatfield,  contained  380  acres.  The  whole  of 
the  township,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  copyhold 
portion  at  its  southern  extremity,  is  leasehold  under  the 
Bishop  of  Durham. 

The  village  of  Black  Boy  derives  its  name  from  the 
sign  of  a  road-side  public  house,  and  is  chiefly  inhabited 
by  the  pitmen  employed  at  the  colliery  so  caDei 
There  is  a  school  for  boys  and  girls,  conducted  on  the 
national  system. 

The  Black  Boy  Colliery ,  which  is  worked  by  Messrs. 
Edmund  Backhouse  and  Co.,  was  originally  a  land- 
sale,  and  has  now  two  working  pits  and  an  engine 
pit.  At  the  depth  of  42  fathoms  is  the  five-quarter 
seam,  consisting  of  3  feet  4  inches  of  good  coal  and  1 
foot  10  inches  of  splint ;  at  14  fathoms  lower  is  the  main 
coal,  composed  of  1  foot  4  inches  of  good  coal,  J  an 
inch  of  band,  3  feet  6  inches  of  coal,  8  inches  of  [coarse 
do.,  and  1  foot  6  inches  of  splint ;  at  69  fathoms  further  is 
the  Harvey  seam,  and  at  45  fathoms  lower,  the  Brock- 
well.*  The  coals  are  shipped  from  Middlesborough 
Docks  and  Stockton. 

The  township  of  Binchester,  being  partly  included 
in  the  ecclesiastical  district  of  Byers  Green,  will  be  de- 

*  Although,  these  seams  lie  at  a  great  depth,  they  rise  to  the  surfece 
within  one  mile  southward,  and  a  few  miles  westward,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  West  Auckland  and  Etheriey. 
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scribed  in  tHe  account  of  diat  chapelry ;  and  the  town- 
ship of  Newton  Cap  will  be  noticed  with  the  parochial 
chapelry  of  Hunwick,  in  which  part  of  it  is  in- 
corporated. 

EAILWAYS. 

Wear  Valley  Railway. — ^For  the  statistics  of  this 
railway,  see  page  116.  The  Bishop  Auckland  station 
is  situated  contiguous  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
town.  Gas  is  introduced  into  the  building  from  the 
adjacent  works ;  and  electric  wires  are  in  communica- 
tion with  the  station. 

Bishop  Auckland  Branch  of  the  York,  New- 
castle, AND  Berwick  Eailway. — The  act  for  the 
formation  of  this  line  was  obtained  in  1853 ;  and  it  is 
now  in  the  course  of  construction.  It  commences  at 
the  Bishoj*  Auckland  station  of  the  "Wear  Valley  rail- 
way, and  skirts  the  west  side  of  the  town,  crossing  be- 
neath Tenter  Si  r eet  (near  which  the  station  of  this  line 
will  be  situated),  and,  by  a  short  tunnel,  beneath  High 
Bondgate.  It  crosses  the  river  Wear  a  little  to  the 
east  of  Newton  Cap  bridge,  by  a  magnificent  stone 
viaduct  of  eleven  arches,  each  60  feet  span,  and  100 
feet  above  the  bed  of  the  river.  It  then  skirts  the 
sloping  bank  of  the  Wear  in  a  northerly  direction,  a 
little  to  the  east  of  Hunwick  and  Helmington  Hall, 
and  crosses  over  the  West  Durham  railway;  after 
which  it  takes  a  more  north-easterly  direction,  and 
passes  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  village  of  Willington 
and  the  castle  and  village  of  Brancepeth.  At  Langley 
it  crosses  the  river  Durness  by  a  large  and  strongly- 
trussed  timber  viaduct,  above  170  yards  long,  and  83 
feet  above  the  bed  of  the  river ;  and  at  Eelley  Mill  it 
crosses  the  river  Browney  by  a  similar  viaduct.  It 
then  enters  into  and  passes  through  the  battle  field  of 
Neville's  Cross  in  a  cutting  of  great  magnitude,  being 
80  feet  deep,  and  where  half  a  million  cubic  yards  of 
earth  are  being  removed. 

The  north  turnpike  road  is  crossed,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  city  of  Durham,  a  little  below  the  Infirmary,  by 
a  very  handsome  stone  viaduct  of  eleven  noble  semi- 
circular arches,  each  60  feet  span,  and  100  feet  high 
from  the  lowest  ground.  The  foundations  of  this  via- 
duct required  considerable  care,  as  there  were  beds  of 
quicksand  and  peat  moss  underneath ;  and  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  form  the  foundations  by  piles,  from  30  to  45 
feet  long,  which,  with   the   superstructure,    gives  a 

*  The  works  that  have  been  executed  by  this  enterprising  builder 
and  contractor  are  of  a  very  important  character ;  and  their  sttccess- 
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height  of  nearly  150  feet.  The  station  for  the  city  will 
be  conveniently  situated  to  the  east  of  the  north  road, 
on  land  belonging  to  W.  L.  Wharton,  Esq. 

From  this  station,  the  railway  passes  along  the  bank 
of  the  Wear,  to  the  north  of  Crook  Hall,  and  a  little  to 
the  south  of  Newton  Hall;  and  taking  an  easterly 
course  through  Frankland  Wood,  it  again  crosses  the 
Wear  by  a  stone  viaduct  of  nine  arches,  of  60  feet  span 
each,  and  of  the  unusual  height  of  130  feet  above  the 
bed  of  the  river.  It  then  passes  over  the  Grange  farm 
near  Belmont  station,  and,  making  a  curve  to  the  north, 
joins  the  main  line  a  little  to  the  south  of  Leamside  station. 

This  line  runs  through  a  part  of  the  county  rich  in 
minerals,  and  the  scenery  of  which  is  not  surpassed  on 
any  line  in  the  kingdom.  Where  it  crosses  the  Wear 
near  Belmont,  in  travelling  from  the  main  line  towards 
Auckland,  the  opening  upon  Durham  from  Newton 
Hall  includes  a  fine  view  of  the  Castle  and  Cathedral. 
Brancepeth  Castle  forms  another  object  of  interest;  and 
in  approaching  Bishop  Auckland,  the  view  of  the 
bishop's  Palace  and  Park  displays  a  remarkable  combi- 
nation of  beauty  and  grandeur.  The  undulating  nature 
of  the  country,  combined  with  the  wood  and  water, 
and  the  magnificent  buildings  named,  present  extraor- 
dinary attractions  to  the  historian,  the  antiquary,  the 
architect,  and  the  civil  engineer.  As  aflfording  an 
outlet  for  the  miDcral  treasures  of  the  district,  the 
commercial  importance  of  this  line  of  railway  can 
scarcely  be  too  highly  appreciated. 

From  the  inequalities  of  the  surface,  and  the  unusual 
magnitude  of  the  works  above  enumerated,  this  line 
will  be,  in  proportion  to  its  length  (16  miles),  of 
an  expensive  character;  the  cost  being  estimated  at 
£300,000.  The  works  and  line  of  railway  were  de- 
signed and  laid  down  by  T.  E.  Harrison,  Esq.,  C.E., 
and  Robert  Hodgson,  Esq.,  C.E.  The  contract  for 
the  execution  of  the  whole  is  in  the  hands  of  Bichard 
Cail,  Esq.* 

Projected  Barnard  Castle  and  Bishop  Axjck- 
LAND  Junction  Railway  and  Branch. — In  1853, 
notice  was  given  of  application  for  an  act  of  parliament 
for  the  formation  of  a  railway  from  Barnard  Castle,  to 
pass  through  the  parishes  and  townships  of  Gainford, 
Marwood,  Eggleston,  Middleton-in-Teesdale,  Streadam 
and  Stainton,  Streatlam  with  Stainton,  Staindrop, 
Cockfield,  Cockfield  with  Staindrop,  Langleydale  and 
Shotton,   Raby,   Keverstone,  Raby  with  Keverstone, 

fill  completion  affords  a  satisfactory  guarantee  as  to  the  efficient 
constraction  of  the  Bishop  Auoklaad  liae  of  railway. 
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Woodland,  Hamsterley,  Lynesack  frith  Softley,  Even- 
wood,  Evenwood  and  Barony,  Etherley,  Escomb, 
West  Auckland,  St.  Helen's  Auckland,  St.  Andrew's 
Auckland,  FoUard's  Lands,  Bishop  Auckland,  and 
Bondgate  in  Auckland,  and  terminating  by  a  junction 
with  the  authorised  Bishop  Auckland  branch  of  the 
York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick  railway;  and  also  a 
branch  from  the  above  main  line  terminating  by  a  junc- 
tion with  that  portion  of  the  Wear  Valley  railway  called 
'*  The  Bishop  Auckland  aad  Weardale  railway,"  at  a 
point  distant  462  yards,  or  thereabouts,  westward  from 
the  bridge  by  which  the  said  Wear  Valley  railway  is 
crossed  by  the  public  highway  leading  from  Bishop  Auck- 
land to  Etherley.  A  strenuous  and  ultimately  suc- 
cessful opposition  was  commenced  in  favour  of  a  rival 
line  to  extend  from  Barnard  Castle  to  Darlington,  and 
there  join  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  railway. 

The  select  committee  of  the  house  of  commons, 
appointed  to  consider  the  merits  of  the  bill,  met  on  the 
27th,  28th,  29th,  and  30th  of  March,  1854 ;  when  Mr. 
Sergeant  Wrangham  and  Mr.  Temple,  Q.C.,  appeared 
for  the  promoters  of  this  bill ;  Mr.  Alexander  and  Mr. 
Scurfield  Grey  for  the  promoters  of  the  Darlington  and 
Barnard  Castle  railway;  and  Mr.  Manisty  for  the 
Stockton  and  Darlington  railway  company.  The  wit- 
nesses examined  in  support  of  the  promoters'  case 
were — ^F.  D.  Johnson,  Esq.,  of  Aykley  Heads;  the 
mayor  of  Sunderland;  the  mayor  of  Durham;  Mr. 
Parker  Booth ;  Sir  William  Eden,  Bart. ;  His  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Cleveland  ;*  Christopher  Bramwell,  Esq.,  of 
Hardwick  Hall,  deputy-chairman  of  the  Sunderland 
Dock  company;  Thomas  E.  Forster,  Esq.,  mining 
agent,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne ;  Mr.  J.  Dawson,  of 
Barnard  Castle,  merchant;  Mr.  Abraham  Hilton,  of 
the  same  place,  spirit-merchant ;  Mr.  Thomas  Cruddas, 
of  Stainton,  corn  merchant;  Mr.  Eudd,  carrier,  Bar- 
nard Castle;  T.  M.  Maude,  Esq.,  of  Selaby  HaU; 
William  Surtees  Raine,  Esq.,  of  Snow  Hall;  Mr.  Thomas 

♦  The  Duke  of  Cleveland  stated,  that  at  the  time  Mr. 
Bouch,  the  engineer  of  tlie  Darlington  line,  waited  upon  him,  he 
"was  not  aware  that  the  Auckland  line  was  in  projection  ;  that 
he  suggested  to  ^fr.  Bouch  the  eapcriority  of  a  line  to  Auckland ; 
that  Mr.  Bouch  replied  that  such  a  line  was  impracticable ;  and  his 
grace,  yielding  to  the  strong  desire  which  the  people  of  Barnard  Castle 
expressed  for  railway  accommodation,  gave  permission  to  survey  the 
Darlington  line,  and  pledged  himself  not  to  oppose  it.  The  duke 
proceeded  to  state  that  on  this  becoming  known,  a  dopatation  of  the 
pzomoters  of  the  Auckland  line  waited  upon  him,  to  whom  he  stated 
that  having  already  given  his  consent  to  the  other  line,  he  could  not 
in  honour  retract,  but  should  observe  a  strict  line  of  neutrality  be- 
tween the  two,  and  lea^e  it  to  pvUamflnt  to  deeide«  To  that  oonise, 
hiB  grace  obBeryedtJw.faAdatBctiy  adhwe^i  aad had.had nft-oonuamd* 


Snmrthwaite,  of  Home  House,  near  Fiercebridge  ^  W. 
T.  Scarthe,  Esq.,  of  Keyerstone,  agent  to  the  Duke  of 
Cleveland's  High  Teesdale  estate ;  Mr.  WilUani  £dgar^ 
builder,  of  Bishop  Auckland;  Mr.  William  Watson^ 
jun.,  of  Barnard  Castle ;  Mr.  John  B.  Thornton ;  Capt. 
Moorson,  C.E.,  the  chief  engineer  of  the  line;  Mr. 
Joseph  Stephenson,  C.E. ;  Mr.  Benjamin  Lawton^  the 
contractor  for  the  line,  who  delivered  in  an  estimate  of 
the  amount  for  which  he  had  agreed  to  execute  the  works, 
which,  (including  purchase  of  land)  was  £146,863  6s.  4d.; 
Mr.  Hamilton  H.  Fuller,  C.E.,  engineer  of  the  late 
Northern  Counties  Union  railway ;  Balph  Ward  Jack- 
son, Esq.,  chairman  of  the  West  Hartlepool  Harbour 
and  Railway  company;  George  Leeman,  "Esq,,  lord 
mayor  of  York,  and  deputy-chairman  of  the  York, 
Newcastle,  and  Berwick  railway  company ;  Mr.  William 
Barclay  Snow,  surveyor  and  architect.  Bishop  Auckland; 
and  Mr.  William  Law,  land  surveyor,  Staindrop. 

The  general  tenor  of  the  evidence  shewed  the  incon- 
venience and  loss  which  the  coal-owners  of  the  Auck- 
land valley  were  sustaining  for  want  of  increased  accom- 
modation ;  the  advantages  they  would  derive  from  a  free 
communication  with  the  whole  of  the  north-eastern 
ports ;  and  the  injustice  which  would  be  inflicted  on  the 
town  of  Bishop  Auckland  by  a  proposed  alteration  in 
the  Haggerleazes  branch  of  railway,  which  would  prac- 
tically exclude  that  town  from  access  to  the  West 
Auckland  district,  and  force  the  traffic  in  a  particular 
direction. 

The  committee  heard  evidence  onbehalf  of  the  Darling- 
ton and  Barnard  Castle  railway  (see  Barhaki)  Casti^), 
and  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  railway  bill  (the  latter 
relating  to  the  Haggerleazes  branch),  on  the  30th  and 
31st  March  and  the  3rd  of  April ;  when  they  decided 
that  the  standing  orders  in  the  case  of  "  the  Barnard 
Castle  and  Bishop  Auckland  Junction  Bailway  and 
Branch  Bill,"  had  not  been  complied  with ;  and  the 
project,  for  the  present  at  least,  falls  to  the  ground. 


cation  \(-h.ateTer  with  either  party  since,  until  he  had  now  been 
requested  to  attend  before  the  committee,  and  giye  his  opinion  upon 
the  question.  His  grace  then  declared  liiat,  ivhilst  his  personal  ob- 
jections had  been  removed  by  the  particular  line  of  zBilway  adopted, 
his  opinion  upon  the  public  question  remained  unchanged ;  and  as  a 
great  public  work,  which  would  fuUy  derelope  the  district  of  Teesdale 
to  the  general  railway  system  of  the  country,  and  to  the  large  ports  of 
the  eastern  coast,  and  directly  oonnect  the  town  of  Bamatd  Caatfe 
with  the  nearest  coal-field,  his  grace  gave  a  most  deddedjprefeiam 
to  the  Auckland  line,  in  which  he  believed  himself  to  be  supported 
by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  whole  county,  with  the  exception  of 
the  particular  district  which  would  be  ezduaiTely  benefited  bytiie 
Darlington  liae. 
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PAEOCHIAL  CHAPELEY  OF  SHILDON 


The  parochial  chapelry  of  Shildon  was  separated  from  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew's  Auckland,  and  constitated  a 
separate  ecclesiastical  district,  on  the  21st  June,  1837.  Its  boimdaries,  commencing  at  the  Deanery  estate,  in  the 
above  parish,  run  eastward  between  the  southern  verge  of  that  estate  and  the  township  of  Shildon  up  to  the 
western  extremity  of  Eldon  township ;  thence  north  and  north-east  between  that  township  and  Deanery  to  the 
township  of  Goundou  Grange ;  thence  east-north-east  and  north  between  that  township  and  Eldon  to  the  town- 
ship of  Windlestone ;  thence  east,  south,  and  south-east  between  the  two  latter  townships  to  the  township  of 
Woodham,  in  the  parish  of  Aycliffe ;  thence  south  and  south-west  to  the  township  of  Midridge,  the  eastern  verge 
of  which  it  separates  from  the  township  of  Great  Aycliffe ;  thence  west  and  north-north-west  between  the  townships 
of  Midridge,  East  Thickley,  and  Shildon  on  north,  and  Midridge  Grange  and  West  Thickley,  in  the  parish  of 
Heighington,  on  the  south,  up  to  the  western  boundary  of  the  chapelry  of  St.  Helen's  Auckland ;  and  thence 
north-west,  north,  and  north-east  to  the  Deanery  estate.  The  chapelry  includes  the  townships  of  Shildon,  East 
Thickley,  Midridge,  and  Eldon. 


SHILDON. 

The  township  of  Shildon,  which  occupies  the  north- 
western portion  of  the  chapelry,  contains  652  acres. 
In  1801,  its  population  was  101 ;  in  1811,  124 ;  in  1821, 
115;  in  1881,  867;  in  1841,  2,631  (the  rapid  increase 
of  population  at  those  two  periods  is  attributed  to  the 
employment  of  labourers  on  railway  works) ;  and  in  1851, 
2,144,  of  whom  1,107  were  males  and  1,087  females. 
There  were,  at  the  latter  date,  447  inhabited  houses, 
and  26  uninhabited.  The  value  of  property  assessed  to 
the  county-rate  in  1853  was  £11,269  10s. 

This  township  is  intersected  by  the  Weardale  and 
Black  Boy  branches  of  the  Stockton  and  Darlington 
railway.  The^Shildon  tunnel,  on  the  former  line,  was 
constructed  in  order  to  supersede  the  Black  Boy  and 
Brusselton  inclines.  It  was  commenced  April  23,  1839, 
and  opened  with  great  rejoicings  in  1842.  It  is  1,300 
yards,  or  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  mile  long.  Its 
lieight  is  23  feet  4  inches,  and  its  breadth  21  feet  at  the 
point  whence  the  arch  springs.  The  greatest  depth 
£rom  the  surface  is  about  20  fathoms.  This  tuimel  is 
constructed  for  two  lines  of  railway ;  and,  during  its 
formation,  was  worked  by  seven  shafts  from  the  surface. 
The  cost  was  £100,000/ 

*  The  ra£ws7  compaoy  had  iK>wer  to  charge  6d.  a  ton  on  coals, 
te.^  oonTsyed  through  tlus  tunnel ;  but  on  the  7lb  of  April,  1854,  a 
oonunxttee  of  the  House  of  Gonunona  decided  that  the  oharge  ahould 
he  reduced  to  2d.  per  ton;  and  that  the  company  shall  not 
daim  on  the  6  miles  clause,  which  is,  that  coals  going  on 
the  line  fbr  a  less  distanee  than  6  mUes  may  be  diarged  as  if 


The  united  length  of  these  two  branches  of  railway, 
in  the  town&hip  of  Shildon,  is  2  m.  2  f.,  and  their  area 
2  A.  In  1851,  when  the  entire  amount  of  county-rate 
collected  in  the  township  was  £241  5s.  7^d.,  the  rail- 
way contributed  £175 ;  and  in  1852,  £375  was  paid  by 
the  railway,  the  total  amount  collected  being  £468 
Ss.  5d. 

OLD  SHILDON. 

This  village  is  situated  3  miles  south-south-east  firom 
Bishop  Auckland.  Since  the  formation  of  the  various 
branched  of  railway  in  the  district,  it  has  increased 
rapidly  in  size  and  population.  It  contains  a  staljozL 
belonging  to  the  rural  police,  a  post-office,  eight  public 
houses,  a  beer  house,  and  several  tradesmen  and  mecha- 
nics. The  Shildon  Inm  TFbr£«  are  carried  on  by  Messrs. 
Bond  and  Co.,  engine  builders.  Chapel  ItoWy  on  the 
eastern  aide  of  the  Black  Boy  branch  of  railway,  was  erected 
about  20  years  ago,  and  is  a  neat  and  uniform  range  of 
houses,  fronting  the  south,  with  several  smdler  parallel 
rows  behind  it.  The  Market-place^  so  called  from  an 
attempt  made  some  time  ago  to  establish  a  market  in 
the  village,  is  a  sqiuure,  partially  environed  by  houfles, 
and    is    kept    conveniently    open,    should    a   market 

carried  that  distance.  This  will  be  of  advantage  to  the  western 
coal-owneis,  in  giving  tiiem  the  option  of  either  going  to  lifiddle»> 
boxoQgh  or  Hartlepool,  &e.,  without  being  sulgect  to  the  diifcreBtial 
charge  by  this  railway,  which  has  been  considered  prohibitory  to 
those  coal-owners  taking  their  coal,  by  the  Clarence  line,  to  HarUqpool, 
Port  Clarence,  &c. 
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be  required  at  some  iiiture  time.  Some  additions  to  the 
buildings  in  its  vicinity  are  at  present  being  made  by 
Mr.  Fieldon,  the  surgeon  of  the  village.  Both  Old  and 
New  ShUdon  are  lighted  by  gas,  from  works  belonging 
to  the  coUiery  proprietors,  whose  extensive  premises 
are  lighted  by  it.  The  charge  to  consumers  is  5s.  per 
1,000  cubic  feet  The  supply  of  water  at  both  villages 
is  very  deficient. 

Messrs.  Bolckow  and  Vaughan  are  about  to  open  a 
new  coUiery  at  Old  Sluldon,  under  the  properties  of 
Robert  Surtees,  Esq.,  of  Redworth,  Mr.  Smithson  of 
Coatham-Mundeville,  and  Mr.  Harley  of  Shildon. 
\  Old  Shildon  contains  a  Primitive  Methodist  chapel, 
opened  on  the  11th  of  May,  1834;  and  there  are  also 
chapels  belonging  to  the  Wesleyans  and  the  Wesleyan 
Association.  In  1840,  the  Rev.  James  Manisty, 
incumbent  of  the  chapelry,  having  obtained  the  sanction 
of  the  bishop,  made  an  application  for  a  portion  of  the 
parliamentary  grant  for  building  schools.  It  was  the 
wish  of  the  reverend  gentleman  to  have  the  school- 
rooms rendered  available  in  the  evenings  as  reading 
rooms  for  the  adidt  portion  of  his  parishioners.  The 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Manisty,  expressed  their  satisfaction  '^  in  finding  that, 
with  the  approbation  and  encouragement  of  his  diocesan, 
he  was  about  to  adopt  such  discreet  plans  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  mining  and  railway  working  popula- 
tion by  which  he  was  surrounded."  The  school  is 
situated  on  a  portion  of  ground  attached  to  the  church- 
yard.    There  is  also  a  day-school  in  the  village. 

A  branch  of  the  Darlington  Auxiliary  to  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  has  been  established  for 
many  years  at  Shildon.  In  the  year  ending  Mid- 
summer, 1853,  £2  98.  lOd.  was  remitted  on  the  pur- 
chase account,  and  £7  10s.  lid.  free,*  the  books  sold 
comprised  30  Bibles  and  22  Testaments. 

Shildon,  with  HenknoU,  was  anciently  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Belassis  family.  A  messuage  and  15  acres 
were  held  of  the  prioress  of  Neasham ;  another  portion 
of  the  estate  was  held  of  the  Lilbums ;  and  Copycroche 
of  the  Earls  of  Westmoreland.  Thomas  Marley, 
Robert  Surtees,  and  Samuel  Southern,  Esqrs.,  are  the 
principal  proprietors  at  present ;  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  township  belonging  to  the  last  named  gentleman. 
The  representetives  of  the  late  Luke  Seymour,  Esq., 
held  the  estate  of  Copy  Crooks.  The  colliery  at  the 
latter  place  was  worked  for  some  time  by  Messrs.  Bell 
and  Smith ;  but  the  working  was  discontinued  in  1852, 
having  been  carried  on  as  far  as  it  could  be  profitably 
done  at  the  sinkings  made.    That  portion  of  the  royalty 


adjoining  Woodhouse  Close  has  been  taken  by  the  pro- 
prietors  of  that  colliery. 

Filedon  Bridge ,  which  crosses  the  Gaunless  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  estate,  gives  name  to  two  rovs 
of  cottages,  principally  occupied  by  pitmen. 

THE  CHURCH. 

Shildon  church  was  erected  principally  at  the  expense 
of  Bishop  Van  Mildert,  assisted  by  the  Society  for  the 
Enlargement,  Building,  and  Repairing  of  Churches. 
It  was  opened  by  license  on  the  29th  of  June,  1834, 
and  consecrated  on  the  9th  of  September  following.  It 
consists  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  with  five  windows  on 
each  side,  and  three  lancet  lights  on  the  east.  The 
western  entrance  is  by  a  porch  under  a  square  tower. 
The  facings  of  the  porch  and  windows  are  of  polished 
stone.  The  interior  is  lighted  in  the  evenings  with  gas, 
and  warmed  by  an  apparatus  at  the  east  end.  There  is 
a  gallery  above  the  entrance,  and  a  small  organ  near  the 
pulpit. 

The  portion  of  ground  originally  allotted  for  buriak 
having  become  insufficient,  an  addition  was  made  in 
1853,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  £170.  Towards  this  sum  the 
Bishop  of  Durham  contributed  £21 ;  the  Earl  of  EldoD, 
£30 ;  Samuel  Smithson,  Esq.,  £25 ;  Joseph  Pease,  Esq., 
£20 ;  Thomas  Marley,  Esq.,  £10 ;  the  Stockton  and 
Darlington  railway  company,  £26  5s. ;  and  Robert 
Surtees,  Esq.,  £30. 

The  living  of  Shildon  is  in  the  patronage  of  tlie 
Bishop  of  Durham;  and  the  Rev.  James  Manisty, 
inducted  on  the  formation  of  the  chapelry,  is  the  incum- 
bent, with  an  assistant  curate.  There  is  a  parsonage 
house  and  grounds ;  and  the  endowment  is  £2S5  pei 
annum  from  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners. 

CHAEITIES. 

SchooL — See  "Watson's  Charity,  p.  654.  The  school- 
master at  Shildon,  Mr.  Bichardson,  in  consideration  of 
the  income  derived  from  this  charity,  instructs  25 
children,  according  to  the  Lancasterian  system,  in  read- 
ing, writing,  and  accounts.  The  school  is  attended  bj 
about  75  boys  and  65  girls. 

Metcalfe's  Charity. — By  will,  dated  July  19,  1675, 
Edward  Metcalfe  gave  his  house  and  land  in  Shildon  to 
four  poor  persons  during  their  lives,  and  after  their  death 
to  other  four  in  like  manner.  The  land  consists  d 
about  3  acres  of  meadow,  and  is  let  at  £6  6s.  p^r 
annum.  £60  having  been  received  some  years  ago,  on 
account  of  the  railway  passing  through  it,  two  cottages 
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were  erected  on  the  site  of  the  original  one,  which  had 
fallen  down.  The  rents  arising  from  these  premises, 
instead  of  being  appropriated  to  four  persons,  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  poor  of  the  township  of  Shildon  not 
receiving  parochial  relief,  or  in  some  cases  in  addition 
to  their  weekly  pay,  chiefly  in  sums  of  10s.  or  20s. 
Thomas  Marley,  Esq.,  is  the  trustee. 

NEW  SHILDON 

Is  situated  a  little  to  the  south  of  Old  Shildon,  and  is 
also  a  considerable  village,  intersected  by  the  Stockton 
and  Darlington  railway ;  the  portion  on  the  south  side 
being  in  the  township  of  East  Thickley.  The  Wesleyans 
and  Primitive  Methodists  have  chapels  at  New  Shildon ; 
and  a  few  of  the  Society  of  Friends  have  also  a  place  of 
meeting.  There  is  a  mechanics' institution,  consisting 
of  150  members,  and  possessing  a  library  of  about  900 
volumes,  with  a  news-room  attached.  It  is  held  in 
premises  belonging  to  the  Stockton  and  Darlington 
railway  company.  The  subscription  is  48.  per  annum 
for  both  news-room  and  library,  2s.  for  the  library  only, 
or  3s.  for  the  news-room.  At  the  anniversary  soiree  in 
1853,  upwards  of  1,000  persons  were  present,  who 
assembled  in  an  extensive  workshop  granted  for  the 
occasion  by  Messrs.  Bouch  and  Gilkes.  The  school 
for  boys  and  girls  is  principally  supported  by  the 
Society  of  Friends ;  and  there  is  also  an  infant  school  in 
the  village.  There  are  six  public  houses,  a  post-office, 
and  several  tradesmen  and  shopkeepers,  and  a  brick- 
garth  in  the  vicinity. 

The  Soho  Engine   Works  are  situated  at  the  point 
where  the  various  branches  of  the  Stockton  and  Dar- 
lington railway  diverge  from  the  main  line  to  Witton 
Park.     These  extensive  works  occupy  six  acres  of  land, 
and  include  spacious   and  substantial  iron  and  brass 
foundries,  smiths'  and  boiler  makers'  shops,  a  locomo- 
tive building  house,  with  offices,  houses,  and  cottages. 
A  private  siding  from  the  railway  runs  through  the 
premises.      The    business   was    conducted    for    many 
years  by  the  late  Mr.  Timothy  Hackworth,  an  engineer 
of  considerable  eminence  in  the  north;   after  whose 
death  the  works  were  occupied  by  Messrs.  Bouch  and 
Gilkes,  but  are  now  laid  in. 


*  The  legend  aboTe  quoted  adds  that  this  Hugh  was  **  imployed  to 
good  purpose  in  the  warr  of  Scotland. — ^And  after,  this  blake  Hugh 
dyed  afore  the  busshop ;  and  cfter  that  the  busshop  chasid  the  wild  hart 
in  Galtres  forest,  and  sodainly  ther  met  with  him  Hugh  de  Pontchar- 
don,  that  was  afore  deid,  on  a  wythe  horse ;  and  the  said  Hugh  loked 
earnestly  on  the  busshop,  and  the  busshop  said  unto  him,  '  Hugtie, 
what  makethe  thee  here  V  and  he  spoke  never  word,  but  lifte  up  his 
cloke,  and  then  he  shewed  Sir  Anton  his  ribbes  set  w^ith  bones,  and 


EAST  THICKLEY, 
OR  THICKLEY-PUNCHARDON. 

This  small  township,  adjoining  Shildon  on  the  east,  is 
3^  miles  south-east  from  Bishop  Auckland.  It  consists 
of  a  single  farm,  on  which  are  some  lime-works,  and 
contains  260  acres.  Its  population,  participating  in 
the  progress  of  the  district,  was,  at  the  six  decennial 
periods  of  enumeration,  13,  13,  11,  85,  452,  and  622. 
The  latter  number  consisted  of  an  equal  proportion  of 
males  and  females ;  and  there  were,  at  the  same  period, 
131  inhabited  and  9  uninhabited  houses.  The  property 
was  valued  for  the  county-rate,  in  1853,  at  £1,092  10s. 
Coals  were  worked  in  this  township,  a  short  time  ago, 
at  a  small  winning  called  Tennanfs  pit,  for  the  use  of  a 
neighbouring  quarry. 

A  part  of  the  village  of  New  Shildon  occupies  the 
south-western  extremity  of  this  township,  which  also 
contains  the  Shildon  station  of  the  Stockton  and  Dar- 
lington railway.  This  line  occupies  an  extent  of  1  M. 
6  F.  through  the  southern  portion  of  the  township,  and 
covers  an  area  of  15  a.  2  r.  11  p.  Of  £53  16s.  3|d., 
the  gross  sum  collected  for  the  county-rate  in  1851, 
£22  10s.  was  contributed  by  the  railway ;  and  in  the 
following  year,  £30  was  contributed  towards  the  gross 
amoimt  of  £69  10s.  lid.  -^ 

X  East  Thickley  was  anciently  a  portion  of  the  manor 
of  Redworth,  from  which,  according  to  Boldon  Book, 
it  was  severed,  and  rendered  a  maxk  yearly  at  the  feast 
of  St.  Cuthbert  for  comage.  It  was  given  by  Bishop 
Beck  to  his  chief  huntsman,  Hugh  de  Pountchardon, 
"  that  for  his  evill  deeds  and  manifold  robberies  had 
been  driven  out  of  the  Inglische  courte,  and  had  come 
from  the  southe  to  seek  a  little  bread,  and  to  live  by 
stalyng."*  From  him  the  township  derived  its  addi- 
tional appellation. 

The  family  of  Lilbum  held  East  Thickley  at  the 
time  of  Hatfield's  Survey ;  and  for  many  generations  it 
continued  in  their  possession.  The  long-disused  cus- 
tom of  offering  and  accepting  trial  by  waging  battle, 
was  revived  at  Durham  assizes,  August  6,  1638,  before 
Judge  Berkeley,  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  the  right 
to  lands  at  Thickley,  betwixt  Ralph  Claxton,  demandant,  ^ 

nothing  more  ;  and  none  other  of  the  varlets  saw  him  but  the  busshop 
only ;  and  y«  said  Hughe  went  his  way,  and  Sir  Anton  toke  corage, 
and  cheered  the  dogges ;  and  shortly  efter  he  was  made  Patriarque  of 
Hierusalem,  and  he  saw  nothing  no  more ;  and  this  Hughe  is  him  that 
the  silly  people  in  Galtres  doe  call  le  Gros  Venewr^  and  he  was  seen 
twice  efter  that  by  simple  folk,  afore  y«t  the  forest  was  felled  in  the 
tyme  of  Henry,  father  of  King  Henry  y^t  now  ys." 
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and  Richard  Lilbum^  tenant*  The  defendant  ap- 
peared at  ten  o'clock  in  the  £oienwm  by  his  attorney^ 
and  brought  in  his  champion,  George  Cheney,  in  full 
array,  with  his  stave  and  sand-bag,  who  threw  down 
his  gauntlet  on  the  floor  of  the  court,  with  five  small 
pieces  of  coin  in  it.  The  tenant  then  introduced  his 
champion,  William  Fevcrall,  armed  in  the  same  man- 
ner, who  also  threw  down  his  gage.  The  judge,  after 
examining  the  champions,  ordered  them  into  the  cus- 
tody of  his  two  bailiffs  of  the  court,  till  eight  o'clock 
next  morning,  when  they  were  ordered  to  put  in 
pledges  to  appear  at  the  court  of  pleas  on  the  15th  of 
September.  At  a  subsequent  conference  of  the  judges 
on  the  subject,  held  by  command  of  Charles  I.,  six  of 
them  decided  that  Lilburn  was  entitled  to  his  trial  by 
batde  if  he  persisted.  Means  were  found,  notwith- 
standing, to  defer  the  combat  from  year  to  year, 
by  finding  some  error  in  the  record,  till  it  length  it  was 
ordered  that  a  bill  should  be  brought  in  to  abolish  this 
mode  of  decision. 

In  1717,  the  estate  came,  by  purchase,  into  the  pos- 
session of  Mr.  Thomas  Gower.  It  afterwards  belonged 
to  the  Thorps,  from  whom  it  descended  to  the  Rev. 
Henry  Hildyard,  and  is  now  the  property  of  Robert 
Hildyard,  Esq. 

ELDON. 

Thb  township  of  Eldon  is  irregular  in  form ;  the  eastern 
portion,  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  township  of  Mid- 
xidge,  and  on  the  north  by  that  of  Windlestone  in  the 
chapelry  of  Coundon,  being  scarcely  half  a  mile  broad ; 
whilst  the  western  portion,  on  the  north  of  the  town- 
ships of  Shildon  and  East  Thickley,  is  above  1^  mile. 
The  area  of  the  whole  is  1,540  acres ;  and  the  popula- 
tion, in  1801,  was  101;  in  1811,  86;  in  1821,94;  i^ 
1831,  129;  in  1841,  186;  and  in  1851,  238,  of  whom 
there  was  an  equal  proportion  of  males  and  females. 
At  die  same  date,  there  were  49  inhabited  houses  and  2 
uninhabited.     The  township  comprises  three  farms  and 

*  KA.J0&-aENEiiAL  RoBEBT  LiLBUBN. — Richard  Lilburn,  named  in 
the  text,  was  fatlier  of  Major-general  Robert  LUbum,  and  of  Colonel 
John  Lilbuzn  (see  page  76).  Robert,  the  eldest*  was  bom  at  Thick- 
ley  in  1613.  During  the  great  ciidl  war,  he  took  part  with  the  par- 
Uaznent,  and  held  an  important  station  in  the  anny.  In  the  year 
lS47y  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Neweastle-upon-Tyne ;  acnd,  in 
Ifae  end  of  the  following  year,  he  sat  as  one  of  the  judges  on  the  trial 
of  the  kiag,  and  was  one  of  those  who  signed  the  warrant  finr  his 
eoncation.  It  is  supposed  that  soon  alter  this  he  embraced  the  Bap- 
tist peisnasion.  In  1663,  General  Monk,  commander-in-chief  hi 
Scotland,  was  remoyed  for  abont  twelve  months  to  join  the  fleet,  in 
consequence  of  the  Dutch  war;  and,  during  his  absence,  General 


some  Kme- works ;  and  the  property  iras  valued  for  the 
coimty-rate,  in  1853,  at  £1^815. 

The  little  village  of  Eldon  occupies  an  elevated 
situation,  about  3  miles  south-east  from  Bishop  Auck- 
land, and  contains  a  public  house.  Eldon  colliery, 
worked  by  Messrs.  Joseph  Fease  and  Co.,  is  now 
nearly  exhausted.  The  coals  are  conveyed  by  the 
Black  Boy  branch  of  the  Stockton  and  Darlington 
railway,  and  shipped  at  Stockton  and  the  Middles- 
borough  docks. 

Eldon  was  one  of  the  places  given  by  Canute  to  the 
church  of  Durham.  The  Nevilles  were  subsequently 
its  lords,  from  whom  it  passed  to  Lady  Kenmuire.  In 
the  last  century,  it  belonged  to  the  Earl  of  Seaforth ; 
upon  whose  death,  in  1782,  it  was  advertised  for  sale 
by  private  contract,  and  again,  on  June  8,  1785,  by 
public  auction.  The  sale  was  announced  in  the  papers 
of  the  day  as  follows : — 

"  County  cf  Durham.  To  be  Sold  by  Auction,  by  Mr.  Christie^  as 
hifl  Great  Room,  Pall  Mall,  London,  on  Wednesday  the  8th  of 
JTime,  [17S5],  at  one  o'clock  in  the  Afternoon,  in  £ight  Lots, 
A  yaluable  Fbbbhold  Estate,  consisting  of  the  Manor  of  Sldan. 
in  the  county  of  Durham,  late  the  Property  of  the  Earl  of  S@- 
forth,  deceased;  with  the  Lands,  Mines,  Royalties,  an.d  Appurte- 
nances thereunto  belonging,  consisting  of  1370  Acres  of  rich  arable, 
meadow,  and  pasture  Land,  divided  into  eight  eligible  Fanns,  with 
their  Buildings,  &c.,  the  whole  compact,  and  let  at  old  Rents  to  the 
following  respectable  Tenants,  at  the  neat  annual  Amount  of  832/.  Tix. 
Thomas  Sedwick,  Joseph  Goundey,  Stephen  Woisley,  George  Cruiier 
Hutchinson,  Mark  Maughan,  John  Armstrong,  Thomas  Berkeley 
Win.  Bell,  and  Thomas  Addison,  aome  of  which  are  at  Will,  and 
others  on  Leases,  that  will  expire  in  May  1787.  There  are  plenty  of 
Coals  and  Limestone  in  the  Estate,  which  adjoins  the  Turnpike  Boad 
leading  through  Kirkmerrington  and  Heighington,  Three  Miles  from 
the  Market  Town  of  Bishop-Auckland,  Ten  from  Durham,,  and  Foui^ 
teen  from  Darlington. 

"  Mr.  Bell,  one  of  the  Tenants,  will  shew  the  Estate :  and  printed 
Particulars  may  be  had  at  the  King's  Head,  Darlington ;  Red  ^'^*m, 
Durham;  Tuik's  Head,  Newcastle;  the  Hay- cock,  Fcrryhill;  at 
Gtoraway's,  and  in  Pall  Mall,  London." 

The  property  was  eventually  purchased,  by  private 
contract,  by  John  Scott,  Esq.,  barrister-at-law,  dlerwards 
Lord  Chancellor  of  England;  and  it  was  from  this 
estate  that  he  took  his  title  when  raised  to  the  peerage-f 


Lilburn  was  hiyested  with  the  chief  command.  Li  1654,  he 
elected,  along  with  his  relatiye,  George  Lilburn,  of  Sunderland,  to 
represent  the  coimty  of  Durham.  In  the  last  year  of  the  Conu&on- 
wealth,  1659,  he  represented  Malton.  On  the  Bestoration,  he  -was 
tried  as  a  regicide,  and  offered  no  defence.  He  was  banished  to  the 
island  of  St.  Nicholas,  near  Plymouth,  where  he  died  in  I665»  in  the 
52nd  year  of  his  age. 


t  LoBD  Chancbllor  Eldok. — ^This  illaslzious  hmjei 
tent  statesman,  was  the  third  and  youngest  son.  «£  Wxlliam.  Stt>tt»  a 
respectable  merchant,  hoastaum,  and  ooal  fitftne  of  NaimaMtle.  Mr« 
Scott's  BoaSf  who  grew  up  to  manhooc^  were  'William^  afkerwards  Lord 
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It  k  now  the  property  of  lus  descendant^  the  present 
Earl  of  Eldon. 

MIDRIDGE. 

The  township  of  Midridge  adjoins  that  of  East  Thick- 
ley  on  the  eastf  and  contains  1,118  acres.  Its  popula- 
tion^ at  the  successive  enumerations,  stood  as  follows : 

StoweU — ^Henry,  a  merchant  and  coal  fitter  in  Newcastle — and  John, 
the  sul^ect  of  thia  memoir,  afterwards  Barl  of  Eldon.  Lord  Stowell 
and  liord  Eldon  had  each  a  twin  sister. 

John  Soott  was  bom  on  the  4th  June,  1751,  in  his  father's  house  in 
Lore  Itane,  Newcastle,  being  nearly  six  years  younger  than  his  eldest 
brother.  He  received  his  youthfbl  education  under  the  Rev.  Hugh 
Moises,  at  the  Ghrammar  School,  in  his  native  town,  and  at  the  early 
age  of  fifteen  was  sent  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  where  his  brother 
William  had  already  procured  a  fellowship,  and  was  entered  as  a 
commoner  May  15,  1766.  In  the  following  year,  John  also  acquired  a 
PeUowship  in  his  coUege,  and  in  the  summer  of  1771  gained  ^e 
English  prize  essay — ^the  only  prize  then  held  out  for  competition  by  the 
University  of  Oxford.  The  church,  no  doubt,  was  intended  as  the 
destination  of  John  Scott,  and  his  prospects  in  that  profession  had 
become  sufficiently  encouraging,  as  there  could  be  na  doubt  of  the 
ability  as  weU  as  the  inclination  of  his  brother  William  to 
forward  his  views.  A  circumstance  occurred,  however,  which 
at  once  destroyed  every  prospect  of  preferment  from  college, 
and  even  rendered  it  doubtful  by  what  means  he  was  to  pro- 
oure  a  maintenance.  This  was  Mr.  Scott's  early  and  clan- 
destine marriage  with  Miss  Elizabeth  Surtees.  The  future  Lady 
Eldon  was  the  only  daughter  of  a  large  family.  Her  father,  Mr. 
Aubone  SurteeSi  was  a  banker  of  Newcastle ;  and  her  mother,  the 
beauty  of  a  preceding  generation,  was  the  child  of  Mr.  John  Stephen- 
son, of  Knaresdale  Hall,  Northumberland.  *'  Such  was  the  position  of 
the  Surtees  family  at  the  time  that  the  eyes  of  Jack  Scott  and  Bessy 
Surtees  first  met  in  the  fine  old  Gothic  church  at  Sedgefield,  a  pretty 
village  in  the  county  of  Durham,  where  Miss  Barbara  Surtees,  an  old 
maiden  aunt,  was  residing."  "The  attachment  between  Mr.  John 
Scott  and  Miss  Surtees  experienced  a  different  reception  by  their  two 
families ;  though  the  imprudence  of  relinquishing  a  Fellowship  on  the 
one  side,  and  that  of  marrying  a  youth  who  had  his  way  to  make  in 
the  world  on  the  other,  were  obvious  to  each.  The  Sootts  seem  to  have 
been  wUling  that  a  marriage  should  eventually  take  place ;  while  the 
Surteeses  were  anxious  to  defeat  it  altogether."  All  efforts,  however, 
were  unavailing,  and  an  elopement  was  agreed  upon.  **  The  house  in 
which  Mr.  Surtees  lived  was  a  very  large,  old-fashioned  building,  on 
the  Sandhill,  Newcastle,  fronting  the  townhaU,  the  Exchange,  and  the 
river,  and  now  occupied  as  offices  above  the  shop  of  Mr.  Potts,  grocer. 
The  ground  floor  was  occupied  by  the  shop  and  warehouse  of  Mr. 
Snow  Clayton,  an  extensive  clothier ;  but  between  the  shop  and  the 
house  there  was  no  communication,  each  having  a  separate  entrance. 
Mr.  John  Scott  had  an  early  Mend  of  the  name  of  Wilkinson ;  and  to 
}irm  he  confided  his  plan  of  an  elopement.  Wilkinson  had  apprenticed 
himself  to  Clayton  the  clothier,  and  as  Clayton's  shop  was  under  Mr, 
Surtees'  residence,  his  apprentice  must  have  possessed  peculiar  means 
of  facilitating  the  escape.  The  night  of  Wednesday  the  18th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1772,  was  that  selected  for  the  elopement.  Wilkinson  was 
frUViftil  to  Soott  in  aiding  and  abetting  the  enterprize,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  materially  assisted  him  by  concealing  a  ladder  in  the 
premises  of  Mr.  Clayton  below.  The  ladder  was  placed 
ngrainst  ftue  most  westerly  window  on  the  first  floor;  and  down 
it  Bessy  Surtees  'with  an  unthrift  love'  descended  into  the  arms 
of  John  Scott.   That  night  they  were  <  ov«r  the  border  md  away/  and 
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198,  199,  201,  307,  345,  and  300 ;  the  latter  number 
consisting  of  154  males  and  146  females,  who  inliabited 
60  Houses :  there  were  also  10  uninhabited  houses.  In 
1858,  the  property  was  valued  for  the  county-rate  at 
£1,201  14s.  A  small  detached  portion  of  the  township 
is  situated  in  that  of  Midridge  Grange,  in  the  parish  of 
Heighington. 

the  next  morning  were  married  at  Black  Shields,  in  Scotland.  In 
a  few  days,  the  young  couple  returned  to  Newcastle."  *'Mr.  Scott 
received  his  son  and  newly  acquired  daughter  kindly ;  and,  a  few  days 
after,  Mr.  Surtees  was  induced  to  extend  to  the  delinquents  an  osten- 
sible forgiyeness,  though  his  displeasure  appears  not  to  haye  been 
entirely  obliterated  for  the  next  two  years  and  a  half.*'  Mr.  John 
Scott's  early  plan  of  taking  orders  had  depended  on  his  expectation  of 
a  coUege  living ;  but,  since  his  marriage  led  to  the  relinquishment  of 
his  Fellowship,  his  views  were  transferred  to  the  bar,  and  to  establish- 
ing himself  as  a  provincial  barrister  in  Newcastle.  Mr.  Scott  pro- 
ceeded to  the  degree  of  M.  A.  February  3,  1773,  having  been  admitted 
a  member  of  the  Middle  Temple  on  the  28th  of  the  preceding  month. 
With  the  exception  of  keeping  terms,  he  resided  in  or  near  Oxford ; 
and  on  the  9th  February,  1776,  he  was  caUed  to  the  bar,  and  quitted 
Oxford  for  the  metropolis,  and  in  the  same  year  he  joined  the  northern 
circuit.  In  the  autumn  he  returned  to  London  ;  and  here,  in  the  early 
part  of  November,  intelligence  reached  him  of  the  death  of  his  &ther, 
which  took  place  on  the  6th  of  the  month.  On  his  death,  which  was 
at  the  age  of  seventy-nine,  Mr.  Scott  left  behind  him  not  far  short  of 
£20,000.  To  his  son  John  he  left  £1,000,  besides  £2,000  settled  upon 
him  after  his  marriage ;  to  his  widow,  his  son  Henry,  his  two  daughters, 
and  a  grand-daughter,  he  left  reasonable  provisions;  and  subject  to 
the  payment  of  all  these  legacies,  he  gave  his  whole  real  and  personal 
property  to  his  eldest  son'  William.  Lord  Stowell,  the  Earl  of  Eldon's 
eldest  brother,  died  Jan.  28, 1836,  in  his  Olst  year;  he  left  personal 
property  alone,  exceeding  £200,000. 

Soon  after  John  Scott  had  been  called  to  the  bar,  while  dining  witii 
Mr.  Heron,  a  leading  attorney  in  Newcastle,  he  expressed  himself  aa 
about  to  settle  in  his  native  town.  Mr.  Heron,  however,  attempted  to 
dissuade  him,  on  tlTc  ground  that  London  was  the  proper  field  for 
such  powers  and  acquirements  as  his  ;  and  added,  *'  Only  go  ;  and  I'U 
give  you  a  guinea  now,  on  condition  that  you  give  me  a  thousand 
when  you're  chancellor."  And  so  saying,  he  handed  him  a  guinea, 
which  Mr.  Scott  proceeded  to  put  into  his  pocket.  On  this,  his 
brother  William,  who  was  also  present,  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  remon- 
stance,  '*  Jack,  you're  robbing  Heron  of  his  guinea,"  when  Jack  took 
the  hint,  and  immediately  returned  it.  Referring  to  this  period  of  his 
life,  Lord  Eldon  observes,  "Bessy  and  I  thought  all  our  troubles 
were  over :  business  was  to  pour  in,  and  we  were  to  be  almost  rich 
immediately.  So  I  made  a  bargain  with  her,  that  during  the  follow- 
ing year  all  the  money  I  should  receive  in  the  first  eleven  months 
should  be  mine,  and  whatever  I  should  get  in  the  twelfth  month 
should  be  hers.  What  a  stingy  dog  I  must  have  been  to  make  such  a 
bargain  !  I  would  not  have  done  so  afterwards.  But,  however,  so  it 
was :  that  was  our  agreement,  and  how  do  you  think  it  turned  out  ? 
Li  the  twelfth  month  I  received  half-a-guinea ;  eighteen  pence  went  for 
fees,  and  Bessy  got  nine  shillings  ;  in  the  eleven  months  I  got  not  one 
shilling."  In  a  few  years,  however,  Mr.  Scott  had  more  briefs  than 
any  councQ  at  the  bar ;  and  in  1788,  he  procured  a  patent  of  pre- 
cedency, by  which  he  became  entitled  to  aU  the  honours  of  the  black 
gown,  and  ranked  with  the  king's  council.  In  the  same  >ear,  Mr. 
Scott  was  introduced  into  parliament,  upon  Lord  Weymouth's  interest, 
for  the  borough  of  Newby,  for  which  he  continued  to  sit  until  1796. 
On  the  20ih  June,  1788,  he  was  appointed  solicitor  general,  and  re* 
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DARLINGTON  WARD— NORTH-WEST  DIVISION. 


An  extent  of  ,4  f.  33  y.,  and  an  area  of  3  a.  1b.  11  p., 
are  occupied  in  this  township  by  the  Stockton  and 
Darlington  railway,  which  contributed  £11  in  1851, 
and  £15  10s.  in  1852,  to  the  county-rate.     The  gross 

ceived  the  honour  of  knighthood.  He  was  advanced,  Feb.,  13,  1793, 
to  the  ofEce  of  attorney- general,  which  he  held  for  six  years.  On  the 
resignation  of  Sir  James  Eyre,  Sir  John  Scott  was  appointed  chief 
justice  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  and  at  the  same  time  was 
elevated  to  the  peerage,  by  the  title  of  Baron  Eldon,  of  Eldon,  in  the 
county  of  Durham  ;  and  on  April  14,  1801,  the  custody  of  the  great 
seal  was  committed  to  his  care.  The  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  con- 
sequent change  of  administration,  produced  his  lordship's  resignation 
in  Feb.,  1806  ;  but  upon  the  return  of  Mr.  Pitt's  friends  to  power,  he 
was  again  appointed  chancellor. 

During  the  earlier  part  of  his  second  chancellorship,  Lord  Eldon 
had  occasion  to  exercise  his  official  authority  in  a  matter  connected 
with  the  dismissing  or  retaining  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  county 
of  Durham.  It  appears  that  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  magistrates, 
held  for  the  purpose  of  granting  licenses  to  publicans,  a  license  had 
been  refused  to  one  of  the  applicants.  This  refusal  was  the  result  of 
the  influenbe  of  the  bishop,  though  it  has  not  been  suggested  that  the 
interference  of  Dr.  Barrington  was  tyrannical  or  groundless.  The 
publican  next  preferred  his  claim  at  some  petty  sessions,  held  at 
Rushyford,  in  1808  ;  and  the  license  was  there  granted  by  two  magis- 
trates, the  Rev.  Robert  Spencer  and  Mr.  Currie.  They  had,  however, 
mistaken  and  exceeded  their  powers ;  for  a  license  could  not  be  legally 
conferred  at  the  sessions  in  which  they  had  assumed  to  confer  it. 
According  to  the  then  existing  custom  of  the  palatinate,  the  com- 
missions of  the  peace  were  of  annual  duration,  and  renewed  each 
year ;  and  the  bishop,  being  Ctistos  Rotulorumy  and  conceiving  that 
this  conduct,  on  the  part  of  the  clergyman  at  any  rate,  was  dictated 
by  a  desire  to  annoy  him,  took  the  course  of  rejecting  from  tlie  list, 
which,  according  to  custom,  he  annually  sent  up  for  the  approval  of 
the  chancellor,  the  names  of  the  two  offending  magistrates  ;  and  that 
without  calling  the  attention  of  the  chancellor  to  the  fact  of  their  re- 
jection. Tlie  commission  of  justices  for  the  following  year  had  the 
same  omissions.  In  1808,  therefore,  the  county  of  Durham  was  in  a 
ferment.  The  lay  magistrates,  comprising  a  local  aristocracy  ever 
jealous  of  episcopal  encroachment,  declared  their  Independence  was 
undermined.  Several  gentlemen  of  consideration  volimtarily  withdrew 
from  the  commission;  whilst  others  approached  the  bishop  with  a 
remonstance,  courteous,  yet  firm,  stating  that,  "however satisfied  they 
might  feel  of  the  purity  of  his  lordship's  views,  they  could  not 
acquiesce  under  a  power  which  might  hereafter  be  exercised  by 
others  with  very  different  intentions."  In  the  following  year,  March 
30,  ISIO,  the  chancellor  had  addressed  Lord  Grey  upon  the  subject : 

"  My  Lord — Your  lordship  having  communicated  to  me  an  inti- 
mation that  Mr.  Hutchinson  and  the  other  magistrate  who  had 
addressed  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  had  expressed  a  wish  to  know  the 
sentiments  which  I  had  stated  to  the  bishop,  I  have  no  difficulty  in 
communicating  the  precise  substance  of  them,  under  a  full  imderstand- 
ing  that  no  such  communication  as  this  should  be  published  in  print, 
which  I  think  very  objectionable.  I  told  the  bishop  that  what  he 
proposed  prospectively  accorded  very  much  with  my  sentiments ;  that 
I  took  it  to  be  quite  clear  that  a  person  holding  the  great  seal  was  the 
only  person  who  could  expunge  the  name  of  a  magistrate  from  the 
commission  existing  ;  and,  as  the  act  of  that  person  is  necessary  for 
such  a  purpose,  there  never  had  been,  I  beUeve,  any  doubt  or  difficulty 
arising  out  of  such  a  case  ;  and  that  when  any  application  is  made  to 
fhe  person  holding  the  great  seal,  to  expunge  the  name  of  a  magistrate 
from  the  commission,  whose  conduct  has  not  been  otherwise  judi- 


sums  collected  in  those  years  were  £71  lis.  6d.  and 
£87  23.  3d. 

The  village  of  Midridge  is  situated  4J  miles  east- 
south-east  from  Bishop  Auckland^   and  contains  two 

cially  examined,  upon  that  application  the  party  accused  should  be 
heard.  I  further  represented  that,  since  a  new  commission  of  the 
peace  is  proposed,  I  take  the  correct  course  to  be  that  ^ose  who,  front 
their  situation,  recommended  to  the  chancellor,  should  state  specially 
the  names  of  such  gentlemen,  as  being  in  the  former  commission*  are 
proposed  to  be  omitted  in  the  next  commission,  and  the  reasons  vrith 
reference  to  which  it  is  thought  fit  that  their  names  should  be 
omitted,  lliat  the  chancellor  ought  also  to  afford  those  gentlemeD  an 
opportunity  of  being  fully  heard  against  the  proposition.  I  farther 
represented  that  I  was  afraid  that  this  attention,  so  obviously  due 
as  a  mere  act  of  justice  to  gentlemen  who  have  acted  under  former 
commissions,  from  a  practice  too  lax,  had  not  been  sufficiently 
attended  to  by  many  whose  situations  called  upon  them  to  recommend 
pci'sons  to  be  named  in  new  commissions  of  the  peace ;  and  that  I 
should  not  act  as  candidly  and  honourably  as  I  ought  if  I  did  not  add, 
that  those  holding  the  great  seal  had  not  been  sufficiently  anxious  to 
require  that  this  special  statement  should  always  be  made,  or  suffi- 
ciently careful  in  examining,  where  no  such  special  statement  is  made, 
whether  any  names  are  omitted  in  the  new  commission — that,  if  I 
had  accurately  attended  to  my  own  duty,  according  to  the  sense  of  it 
which  I  had  expressed,  the  bishop  would  perceive  that  before  the 
commission  complained  of  was  sealed,  the  circumstance  which  had 
occasioned  the  uneasiness  which  had  led  to  the  correspondence,  would 
have  been  satisfactorily  adjusted.  I  further  added,  that  I  was  happy 
ill  knowing  that  such  a  circumstance  would  not  occur  again  in  the 
county  palatine  while  the  bishop  lived  and  I  held  my  office ;  and  that 
as  tbe  matter  had  been  matter  of  great  publicity,  and  the  bishop  had 
my  authority  to  communicate  such  my  sentiments,  I  hoped  no  occur- 
rence of  the  same  kind  would  happen  between  the  magistrates  of  the 
county  and  our  successors.  I  have  only  to  add,  that  by  authority  to 
communicate  my  sentiments — I  meant  to  communicate  them  to  any 
of  the  magistrates  concerned,  but  not  to  give  them  to  the  public  by 
printing,  which  I  cannot  approve.  I  am,  my  lord,  with  much  respect, 
your  faithful  humble  servant, — ^Elbon." 

At  the  coronation  of  George  IV.,  July,  1821,  Lord  Eldon  was 
advanced  in  the  peerage  to  the  dignity  of  Earl  of  Eldon.  On  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Canning  as  first  lord  of  the  Treasury,  April  1827, 
the  Earl  of  Eldon,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lords  Bathurst  and  West- 
moreland, and  Mr.  Peel,  resigned  their  respective  offices,  in  conse- 
quence of  Mr.  Canning's  views  on  the  Catholic  claims ;  when  the 
Earl  of  Eldon  was  succeeded  in  the  chancellorship  by  Lord  Lyndhurst, 
having  kept  the  great  seal  for  a  longer  period  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors. After  his  retirement  from  office.  Lord  Eldon  continued  to 
support  the  political  principles  which  guided  the  former  part  of  his 
life.  His  lordship  died  at  his  house  in  Hamilton  Place,  on  the  1 3th 
Jan.,  1838,  in  his  87th  year,  having  survived  Lady  Eldon  six  years 
and  a  month;  his  lordship  was  interred  at  Kingston,  Dorset,  the 
parish  in  which  his  estate  of  Encomb  is  situated. 

The  family  of  the  earl  consisted  of  two  sons  and  two  daughtera 
His  eldest  son,  the  Hon.  John  Scott,  who  succeeded  his  father 
as  M.P.  for  Boroughbridge  in  1801,  but  died  in  1805,  in  his  32nd 
year,  leaving  issue  by  Henrietta  Elizabeth,  only  sister  of  the  hite  Sir 
Matthew  White  Ridley,  Bart.,  one  son,  John,  the  present  earl ;  his 
second  son,  (2)  the  Hon.  Mr.  Henry  John  Scott,  died  in  1832 ;  and  the 
two  daughters,  (3)  Lady  Elizabeth  and  (4)  Lady  Frances  Jane,  the 
former  married  to  George  Stanley  Repton,  Es<I*>  &&d  the  latter  to 
the  Bey.  Edward  Bankes,  B.C.L. 
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public  houses  and  a  few  tradesmen.  In  1817,  a  school- 
room was  built,  which  was  enlarged  to  answer  the 
purposes  of  a  chapel  of  ease  in  18S1,  and  endowed  by 
Bishop  Barrington  with  26  guineas  a  year  for  the 
curate,  and  £10  for  the  schoolmaster.  On  the  for- 
mation of  Shildon  chapelry,  the  former  stipend  was 
discontinued ;  but  the  school  is  still  supported  by  Bishop 
Maltby,  the  Earl  of  Eldon,  and  other  contributors.  It 
is  attended  by  about  35  boys  and  25  girls.  The 
Wesleyan  Methodists  have  a  chapel  in  the  village. 

Boldon  Book  records  that  there  were  fifteen  villains 
and  four  cottagers  in  Midridge,  who  rendered  for  their 
lands  the  usual  contributions  of  grain,  wood,  hens,  and 


liOrd  £ldon»  by  his  will,  left  to  his  elder  daughter,  the  Ladj 
Elizabeth  Kepton,  a  life  interest  in  £4,000  per  animm  ;  to  Lady 
Frances  B  ankes,  £4,000  a  year ;  to  his  grandsons,  the  children  of  Mr. 
liankes  and  Mi*.  Rcpton,  £10,000  each,  and  £5,000  each  to  the  grand- 
daughtei*s.  To  his  butler  he  gave  £100  a  year  for  life ;  £50  each  to 
all  the  servants  that  had  lived  with  his  lordship  above  a  certain 
number  of  years,  and  £20  to  every  other  domestic  in  his  service.  All 
the  residue  of  his  vast  property  he  left  to  the  present  Earl  of  Eldon, 
with  remainder  over  to  the  male  children  of  his  daughters  in  succes* 
slon,  in  the  event  of  his  lordship  (who  has  three  daughters)  not  havijig 
male  issue ;  but  giving  the  earl  power  of  making  another  settlement 
on  the  female  children.  The  personal  property  was  sworn  to  be 
under  £700,000 

Lord  KLdon,  to  great  legal  experience,  and  the  most  profound  pro- 
fessional learning,  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  men ;  a  sagacity 
almost  unrivalled ;  a  penetration  of  mind  at  once  quick  and  stire ;  a 
shrewdness  so  great  as  to  pierce  through  each  feature  of  his  peculiarly 
intelligent  countenance;  a  subtlety  so  nimble,  that  it  materially 
impaired  the  strength  of  his  other  qualities,  by  lending  his  ingenuity 
an  edge  sometimes  too  fine  for  use,  though  this  defect,  the  leading 
one  of  his  intellectual  character,  was  chiefly  confined  to  his  professional 
exertions ;  his  elocution  was  easy,  his  language  copious  without  be- 
ing at  all  choice,  his  manner  natural  and  not  imgraceful. 

His  knowledge  and  his  ingenuity  were  not  confined  to  his  own 
peculiar  branch  of  jurisprudence,  the  bar  of  England.  He  was  an 
admirable  Scotch  lawyer  also ;  and  he  had  the  courage  to  decide,  as 
well  SB  the  ability  to  sift,  some  of  the  greatest  cases  that  have  ever 
been  brought  by  appeal  from  the  courts  of  Scotland,  reversing  the 
judgments  of  those  courts  on  questions  of  piire  Scotch  conveyancing, 
and  reversing  them  so  as  to  ofiend  those  lawyers  at  first  who  were 
afterwards  ready  to  confess  that  he  was  right,  and  had  preserved  the 
integrity  of  the  Scotch  law.  The  private  character  of  Lord  Eldon 
was  blameless :  his  temper  was  admirable ;  his  spirits  gay  and  lively ; 
his  manners  easy  and  graceful ;  far  beyond  those  of  any  other  man 
who  had  led  his  life  of  labour,  and  mingled  but  little  in  general 
society. — B,  R,  Surfesf,  Horace  TttUs^  Lord  Brougham^  Sgfi* 

Thx  pbxsbmt  E^u.  ov  Eldon,  who  was  bom  in  1805,  married,  ul1831, 
the  Hon.  Louisa  Duncombe,  younger  daughter  of  Lord  Feversham,  by 
whom  he  had  issue  three  daughters ;  his  first  child,  a  son,  having  been 
still  bom.  In  consequence  of  his  lordship's  state  of  health,  it  was 
found  necessary,  on  the  14th  Jan.,  1858,  to  appoint  trustees  to  manage 
his  lordship's  affairs. 

^rm«— Arg.  three  lions'  heads,  erased,  gu.,  two  and  one,  between 
the  upper  ones  an  anchor,  sa. ;  on  a  chief,  wavy,  az.,  a  portpuUis, 
with  chains,  or.  Crett — ^A  lion's  head,  erased,  gu.,  charged  on  the 
neck  with  a  portcullis  chained,  or.    Supportert-^Two  lions,  guardant,  H 
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Other  payments  in  kind  and  money,  besides  customary 
labour.  Thomas  de  Heighington,  Adam  del  Stanes^ 
and  Koger  Fulthorpe  are  named  as  free  tenants  in 
Hatfield's  Survey.  The  Scropes  were  afterwards  pro- 
prietors in  Midridge.  The  late  John  Trotter,  Esq.. 
of  Kettou  House,  possessed  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  township,  consisting  of  two  farms,  six  cottages, 
shops,  gardens,  &c.,  which,  after  his  death,  were 
advertised  for  sale  on  March  22,  1682.  Other  detached 
l>oitions,  formerly  the  property  of  Francis  Burton,  Esq., 
are  now  held  by  Mr.  Burton  and  Miss  Halhead. 
Captain  Agnew  is  the  largest  proprietor.  The  whole  of 
the  royalty  belongs  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Durham. 

ppr.,  a  portcullis,  pendent  by  a  chain  from  the  neck,  or.,  to  which  is 
affixed  a  shield,  arg.,  charged  with  a  chaplet  of  laurel,  vert.  Motto — 
Sed  sine  labe  decus. 

Seats — ^Encombe  House,  Dorsetshiie  ;  and  Shirley  Park,  Surrey. 

*  Tradition  says  that  Midridge  was  formerly  "a  great  place  for 
f&irics."  A  rather  lofty  hill,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  viUage,  was 
their  chief  place  of  resort ;  and  around  it  they  used  to  dance,  not  by 
dozens,  but  by  hundreds,  on  summer  nights.  It  was  accounted  lucky 
to  get  a  sight  of  them,  but  dangerous  to  address  them.  The  last 
instance  of  their  being  spoken  to  is  said  to  have  been  occasioned  by  a 
dispute  on  the  subject  at  a  *'  harvest  home."  A  young  mun,  who  had 
boasted  of  his  unbelief  in  their  existence,  was  dared  to  go  to  the  hill, 
mounted  on  his  master's  best  palfrey,  and  call  aloud,  at  the  fuU  ex- 
tent of  his  voice,  the  following  rhyme : 

**  Rise,  Little  Lads, 
Wi'  your  iron  gads, 
And  set  the  lad  o*  Midridge  hame." 

Elated  with  the  good  cheer  of  the  occasion,  he  boldly  accepted  the 
challenge,  and  proceeded  to  the  placCr  Scarcely  had  the  invocation 
escaped  his  Ups,  however,  when  he  found  himself  nearly  surrounded  by 
many  hundreds  of  the  little  folks,  who  are  ever  ready  to  avenge  any 
attempt  at  insult.  The  most  robust  of  them,  wielding  an  enormous 
javelin,  or  "  iron  gad,"  addressed  the  witless  wight  in  rhymes  equally 
rough,  rude,  and  rustic  with  his  own : — 

"  Silly  Willy,  mount  thy  fiUy ; 

And  if  it  is'nt  weel  corned  and  fed, 

ril  hae'  thee  afore  thou  gets  hame  to  thy  Midridge  bed." 

Well  was  it  for  Willy  that  his  home  was  not  far  distant,  and  that 
part  light  was  still  remaining  in  the  sky.  Horrified  beyond  measure, 
he  struck  his  spurs  into  the  sides  of  his  beast,  which,  equaUy  alarmed 
darted  off  as  quick  as  lightning  towards  the  mansion  of  its  owner. 
Luckily,  it  was  one  of  those  houses  of  olden  time,  which  would  admit 
of  an  equestrian  and  his  horse  within  its  portals  without  danger ;  lucky 
also  was  it  that  at  the  moment  they  arrived  the  door  was  standing 
wide  open,  and  Willy  gaUoped  direct  into  the  hall,  to  the  amazement 
of  theinmates,  who  instantly  closed  the  door  against  his  pursuing  foes. 
When  the  fEuries  had  departed,  and  it  was  considered  safe  to  wahts 
the  door,  which,  for  service  as  well  as  safety,  was  strongly  plated 
with  iron,  the  iron  javelin  of  the  revengefrd  fairy  was  found  sticking 
in  it,  and  required  the  strength  of  the  stoutest  feUow  in  the  company, 
with  the  aid  of  a  smith's  forge-hammer,  to  drive  it  forth.  This  relic 
of  fairy-land  is  said  to  have  been  preserved  for  several  generations ; 
and  it  is  added  that  Willie  could  never  again  be  prevailed  upon  to 
invite  the  fairies  of  the  hUl  to  take  an  evening  walk  with  him  as  &r 
as  the  village  of  Midridge. 

6  L 
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DISTRICT  PAEISE  OF  COUNDON, 


The  boundaries  assigned  to  the  "  The  District  Parish  of  Coondon'*  comprise  the  townships  of'  Windlestone 
and  Westerton^  and  part  of  the  township  of  Conndon ^  beginning  at  a  place  called  Black  Boy  or  Canney  Hill^  and 
proceeding  in  an  easterly  direction  along  the  boundary  line  between  the  townships  of  Cbundon  and  Coundon 
Grange^  as  far  as  a  place  called  Howlish  Hall,  where  it  joins  the  township  of  Windlestone ;  and  continuing  in  the 
same  direction  along  the  boundary  line  between  the  said  township  of  Windlestone  and  the  township  of  Eldon,  as 
far  as  Rushyford ;  and  from  thence  proceeding  in  a  north-west  direction,  along  the  boundary  line  between  the 
said  township  of  Windlestone  and  the  township  and  parish  of  Merrington,  until  it  joins  the  township  of  Middle- 
stone;  and  from  thence  proceeding  in  the  same  north-west  direction  between  the  boundary  lines  of  the  said 
townships  of  Coundon  and  Middlestone  unto  a  point  where  it  joins  the  township  of  Westerton ;  and  from  the 
said  last-mentioned  point  proceeding  northwards,  and  then  north-westward  along  the  boundary  line  between  the  said 
townships  of  Westerton  and  Middlestone,  across  the  turnpike  road  leading  from  Bishop  Auckland  to  Durham, 
till  it  joins  the  township  of  Old  Park ;  and  from  thence  proceeding  in  a  south  or  south-west  direction  along  the 
boundary  line  between  the  said  townships  of  Old  Park  and  Westerton,  until  it  joins  the  township  of  Bondgate  in 
Auckland ;  and  from  thence  proceeding  in  the  same  direction  along  the  boundary  line  between  the  townships  of 
Bondgate  in  Auckland  and  Westerton,  until  it  reaches  the  turnpike  road  leading  from  Bishop  Auckland  to  Dur- 
ham ;  and  from  thence  along  the  said  turnpike  road  to  the  boundary  of  Coundon ;  and  from  thence  along  the  said 
boundary  line  to  the  Black  Boy  or  Canney  Hill,  where  this  description  first  commenced. 


COUNDON. 

Thb  order  of  her  migesty  in  council,  for  dividing  the 
parish  of  St.  Andrew's  Auckland,  in  the  county  of 
Durham,  into  ecclesiastical  districts,*  and  assigning  one 
of  such  districts  as  a  district  parish  to  St.  James's  di»- 
pel,  at  Coundon,  tmder  the  Slst  section  of  the  58ih 
Geo.  III.,  cap.  45,  is  dated  at  Buddngham  Palace, 
February  S,  1842,  and  appeared  in  the  London  Ga<- 
xette.  May  S,  1842.  The  church  commissioners  repre- 
sented to  her  majesty  ^^  that  besides  the  parish  church, 
which  affords  accommodation  for  800  persons,  there  are 
two  chapek  in  the  said  parish,  one  called  St  Axme,  in 
the  town  of  Bishop  Auckland,  and  the  other  called  St 
James,  at  Coundon,  in  the  said  parish;  the  former  of 
-which  affords  accommodation  to  S50  persons,  and  the 
riatter  of  which  affords  accommodation  for  289  persons, 
including  205  free  seats  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the 
poor;  that  the  said  last  mentioned  chapel  has  been 
.consecrated,  and  divine  service  is  regidarly  performed 
therein."  The  district  was  thereupon  formed,,  within; 
•the  abofve-described  boundaries. 


*  Bf  tlie'Mtli  Geo.  m.,  it  it  enacted  that  oonaent  shall  be  had.  Sec., 
^whapi  thoughtijftt  to  dmde  parishea  for  ecoleaiaatical  purpoaes,  toge- 
ther  with  the  f^ative  and  respectiye  proportioiia  of  glebe  land,  tithea, 
.9M>dpies,  or.  other  endowments,  which  wiU  by  such  dlTision  arise  and 


The  township  of  Coundon  contains  584  statute  acres. 
Its  population,  in  1801,  was  16S^;  in  1811,  the  same; 
in  1821,  S2£;  in  1831,  475;  in  1841,  990;  and  in 
1851,  1,073,  of  whom  560  were  males  and  513  females. 
In  1841,  there  were  188  inhabited  houses,  8  uninha- 
bited, and  12  building ;  and  in  1851,  there  were  215 
inhabited  and  54  uninhabited  houses.  The  property  in 
the  township  was  vdued  fbr  the  cotmty^^rate,  in-  186S, 
at  £3,118. 

The  village  of  Coundon  is  situated  2  miles  east  from 
Bishop  Anddand,  and  is  prinoipaUjr  inhabited  by  die 
pitmen  employed  in  the  surroundings  collieries.  The 
rapid  influx  of  population  of  late  years  has  caused  a 
corresponding  increase  in  shopkeepers,  tradesmen, 
public  bouses,  and  other  means  of  aoeomniedlrtion. 
There  are  two  schoolls,  one  of  which  is  cdUdticted  on 
the  national  system.  The  Coundon  braneh  of  the 
Darlington  AuziUary  Bible  Society,  in  the  yatt  endings 
Midsummer,  1859,  contributed  £8- 4s.  3dl  on  the  pur* 
chase  account,  and  12s.  5d.  free ;  and  the  sales  during 
the  year  were  10  Bibles  and  12  Testaments. 

Cakhbt  Hill,  Sthfhxnsoh's  BmcDiiros,  Uhtoit 


accrae,  and  nnnain  and  be  wMiin  each  of  soch  mpeetlte  dMaicnai^ 
and  also  the  relative  proportiona  of  the  eetimated  ammmt  of  ^leTahir 
or  produce  of  fees,  oblationa,  offerings,  or  other  ecdedaftfeal  dnea  or 
profits,  which  may  ariae  and  aocroe  wltiiSa  eash  rvspeetS-ra 
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PxACB,  and  other  rows  of  pit  honaes  in  the  township^ 
have  been  erected  within  the  last  thirty  years. 

Gmndan  Gate  Colliery  is  one  of  those  which  have 
been  extensively  worked  by  Messrs.  Edmund  Back- 
house and  Co.  It  is  held  by  lease  uaider  the  see  of 
Durham^  renewable  every  21  years.  At  the  renewal 
on  the  14th  September,  1833,  dated  the  20th  November 
Ibllowing,.  the  annual  value  was  stated  at  £1,750;  the 
fine  was  £S>619 ;  and  the  rent,  which  was  nominal,  was 
£2  ISa.  4d.,  and  £1  6s.  8d.  for  every  pit.  Another 
part  of  the  royalty,  leased  Ma):ch  13,  1830,  was  valued 
at  £100  per  annum ;  the  rent  was  fixed  at  £1,  and 
£1  6s.  8d.  for  every  pit;  and  the  fine  was  £175.  The 
colliery  was  recently  sold  to  Nicholas  Wood,  Esq. 
The  coals  are  shipped  on  the  Tees  and  at  Hartlepool 
West  Docks. 

The  coal  found  in  Coundon  and  the  surrounding 
collieries  is  of  good  household  quality;  and  notwith- 
standing its  distance  (about  25  miles)  from  the  place  of 
shipment  on  the  Tees,  it  has  been,  and  still  continues 
to  be  worked  to  advantage.  The  district  commences 
about  two  miles  west  from  the  cropping  out  of  the  new 
red  sandstone,  and  includes  the  collieries  of  Westerton, 
Coundon,  Eldon,  Black  Boy,  Adelaide,  Tees  Wallsend, 
and  Deanery.  The  colUexies  ave  situated  on  the  south  of 
the  Butterknowle  Dyke,*  and  are  bounded  bythe  bishop's 
park  and  the  river  Gaunless  on  the  west  This  small 
district  produces  peculiarly  good  coal  in  the  five-quarter 
and  main  coal  seams,  the  former  of  which  crops  out 
near  the  Gaunless;  and  the  main  coal  becomes  dete- 
riorated in  quality  as  it  appvoaches  the  surface,  near 
Auckland  park^  Midridge,  Coppy  Crocka,  and  Brus- 
selton  bank  top.  A  lead  vein  appears  in  the  five^^ 
quarter  seam  in  the  Coundon,  Black  Boy,  and  other 
collieries :  it  is  of  very  pure  quality,  about  three  inches 
in  thicknesg,  and  presents  a  singular  instance  of  lead 
being  met  with  in  the  coal  measures. 

The  demesnes  of  Great  Coundon,  containing  six 
carucates  of  land,  with  the  pasture  and  sheep,  were, 
according  to  Boldon  Book,  in  the  hands  of  the  bishop. 
In  Little  Coundon  there  were  twelve  cottagers^  each 
holding  six  acres  of  land,  and  working  two  days  in  the 
week  firom  St.  Peter's  day  to  Maj^nmas,  and  the  rest 
of  the  year  one  day  in  the  week;  each  tilling  four  por* 
tions  of  land,  and  rendering  a  hen  and  100  eggs. 

By  Hatfield's  Survey,  there  were  four  free  tenants, 
who  held  five  messuages  and  40  acres  of  land,  render* 
ing  8d.  per  acre.    The  demesne  lands  were  let  out ; 

«^— — — ~^ I  ■■■—■■■  ■  11        ■■ mill! ■        11  .»^i-..   II 

*  The  Butterknowle  40.£Bthom  slip  dyke  is  seen  at  CockfieM  FeU, 
and  prooeeda  by  Bishop  Aockland,  Feiryhill  station,  Thrialington, 


one  of  die  tenaatSy  named.  Hopper,  payingrSSs.  4d..rent 
for  a  messuage  and  23  acres  and  1  rood  o£  Iaad>; 
twelve  others  held  170  accesy  at  Is.  an  acse.,  William 
de  Coundon,  chaplain,  held  a  cottage  and  six  acres. 
There  were  seventeen  cottagers,  rendering  similar  ser- 
vices to  those  in  Boldon  Book,  except  that  the  hens  are 
numbered  at  36,  and  the  eggs  at  1,800.  The  exche- 
quer  lands  were  small;  and  the  forge  and  fiimace  were 
held  at  6d.  rent. 

In  1387^8,  the  tenants  of  Coundon  mowed  for  the 
bishop  107  (the  lesser  hundred)  acres  of  meadow  within 
the  park  at  Auckland,  at  6d.  per  acre.  Eighteen  per- 
sons were  employed  in  winning  the  hay,  at  Sd.  per 
day ;  and  3d.  per  load  was  paid  for  bringing  it  home. 
With  stacking  and  other  expenses,  the  whole  cost 
amounted  to  £7  Ss.  7d. 

In  more  recent  times,  the  Fadcocksy  Bracks,  and 
Hotons  held  lands  in  Coundon.  The  property  is  now 
much  divided ;  the  principal  proprietors  being  William 
Lloyd  Wharton,  Esq.,  of  Drybum ;  T.  Greenwell,  Esq. ; 
John  Froud,  Esq. ;  and  Messrs.  Johnson  and  Manisty. 

Eawlish  Hall. — The  Hoppers,  mentioned  in  Hat* 
field's  Survey,  were  afterwards  possessors  of  Howledge, 
which  passed  in  succession  to  the  Nicholsons,  Double*- 
days,  and  Agnews.  More  recently,  it  was  the  property 
and  residence  of  the  Walkers.  It  was  purchased,  with 
Coundon  Farm,  Lowfield,  (containing  together  about 
16  acres,)  and  the  coal*field  imder  the  estate,  by  Sir  W. 
Eden,  Bart,  in  1848,  and  is  now  occupied  by  Nicholas 
Wood,  Esq.  There  is  an  annual  rent  of  £5  5s.  SJd. 
payable  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham;  and  the  sum  of  46. 
7d.,  payable  in  lieu  of  petty  tithe,,  is  charged  on  the 
Howlish  property. 

THE  CHURCH. 

Sx.  James's  church,  Coundon,  was  erected  in  1841^ 
and  licensed  for  solenmization  of  marriages  imder  the 
act  of  6  and  7  Wm.  lY .,  c.  85.  The.  site  of  the  church 
and  church-yard  was  given  by  William  lioy d  Wharton^ 
Esq. ;  and  the  cost  of  the  building,  which  amounted  to 
£900,  was,  with  the  exception  of  £50  from  the  Church 
Building  Society,  defrayed  by  Bishop  Maltby*  It  ia  a 
plain,  neat  edifice,  and  now  contains  400  sittings,  SO&of 
which  are  free.  The  living  is  in  the  patronage  of  D. 
Maclean,  Esq.  The  first  incumbent  was  the  Rev.  John 
Fatriek  Eden^  who  was  succeeded,  in  1844,  by  the 
present  curate,    the   Bev.   Charles   Duberley,   A.B. 

and  near  Monk-Healeton^  to  tiie  sea.    It  la  not  basaltic,  like  those  of 
Hett  and  Cockfield  feU* 
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There  is  a  glebe  house ;  and  the  ralue  of  the  lining  is 
£250  per  annum. 

For  the  charities  received  by  the  townships  in  this 
diapehy,  see  Bishop  Auckland. 

WESTERTON. 

The  township  of  Westerton  adjoins  that  of  Coundon 
on  the  north  and  east^  and  contains  697  acres.  Its 
population  has  numbered,  at  the  success-ive  decennial 
periods  of  enumeration,  56,  58,  77,  85,  89,  and  210. 
Of  the  latter  number.  111  were  males  and  99  females; 
and  there  were,  at  the  same  period,  36  inhabited  and  6 
mninhabited  houses.  The  property  was  valued  for  the 
county-rate,  in  1853,  at  £1,271  17s.  6d.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  the  township  is  leasehold  under  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  Durham. 

The  hamlet  of  Westerton  is  pleasantly  situated  on  an 
eminence  about  half  a  mile  north-north-east  from 
Coundon.  A  lofty  round  tower,  which  forms  a  con- 
spicuous object  for  many  miles  around,  was  erected  for 
an  observatory  by  Mr.  Wright,  the  eminent  mathema- 
tician, of  Byers  Green,  (which  see,)  but  who  did  not 
live  to  finish  it.  It  is  now  popularly  called  **  Wester- 
ton Folly." 

Westerton  ooUiery,  the  royalty  of  which  contains 
about  1,000  acres,  partly  of  leasehold  and  partly  of 
freehold  tenure,  was  carried  on  by  Edmund  Backhouse 
and  Co.  It  was  advertised  for  sale,  with  a  piece  of 
freehold  land  and  2  ▲.  3  R.  12  p.  of  leasehold  land  under 
the  dean  and  chapter,  on  the  28th  of  January,  1851.  It 
is  now  the  property  of  Nicholas  Wood,  Esq. 

WINDLESTONE. 

This  township  forms  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the 
chapelry  of  Coundon,  and  is  situated  4  miles  east-by- 
south  from  Bishop  Auckland.  It  contains  no  village  of 
any  consequence ;  the  number  of  houses,  which  in 
1841  was  41  inhabited,  1  uninhabited,  and  1  building, 
having  decreased  in  1851  to  30  inhabited  and  4  unin- 
habited.   The    population,    in   1801,    was   101,    and, 

*  « It  is  related  of  him,"  says  Sir  Cuthbert  Sharp,  "  that  on  some 
project  for  equalizing  the  land-tax  which  was  brought  before  parlia- 
ment, he  placed  a  brown  loaf  and  a  pair  of  wooden  clogs  on  the  table, 
saying,  *  There — when  the  south  eats  and  wears  what  we  do  in  &e 
ftort?if  then  mak  us  like  and  like.'  He  was  a  popular  man  of  a  popu- 
lar fsmUy." 

t  This  Sir  Robert  Eden  was  governor  of  Maryland,  and  married 
Hiss  Calvert,  sister  of  the  last  Lord  Baltimore,  by  whom  he  had  two 
sons.    He  died  in  1786,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Sir 


at  the  succeeding  periods  of  enumeration,  86,  94, 
1^,  186  and  2S8,  of  which  latter  number,  an  equal 
proportion  were  males  and  females.  The  area  of  the  town- 
ship is  1,540  acres;  and  the  property  was  rated  for  the 
county-rate,  in  1853,  at  £1,138. 

David  de  Holgraye  and  Ellen  his  wile  procui'ed  a 
license  from  Bishop  Bury  to  grant  15  messuages  and 
the  same  number  of  oxgangs  of  land  in  Windlestone  to 
a  chaplain,  for  performing  c^aily  offices  for  ever,  in  the 
church  of  Bothal,  Northumberland,  for  the  souls  of 
their  parents  and  predecessors.  A  portion  of  the  manor 
was  held  by  the  prioress  and  nuns  of  Neasham  abbey ; 
and  the  Ogles,  Lumleys^  and  other  families,  also  held 
possessions. 

About  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
the  Edens  became  proprietors  in  Windlestone  ;  and,  br 
successive  purchases,  the  whole  township  became  ve5>ted 
I  in  that  family,  who  also  acquired  considerable  property 
in  West  Auckland.  Kobeirt  Eden,  Esq.,  is  styled  of 
both  places  in  1575.  During  the  civil  wars,  the  £den5 
took  part  with  Charles  I. ;  and  -Mr.  Robert  Eden,  of 
Auckland,  was  charged,  in  1638,  with  a  light  horse  for 
his  service.  His  son,  John  Eden,  Esq.,  married 
Catherine,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Laton,  of  Laton, 
Yorkshire,  Bart.;  and  was  succeeded  on  his  death  in 
1675,  by  his  eldest  son, 

Sir  Robert  Eden,  who  had  been  created  a  baronet  on 
the  18th  of  November,  1672,  and  represented  the  countr 
of  Durham  in  the  parliaments  of  1678-9,  1689,  1698, 
1702,  1705,  and  1710.  He  married  Margaret,  daughter 
and  heiress  of  John  Lambton,  Esq.,  of  the  city  of  Dur- 
ham, by  whom  he  had  eight  sons  and  six  daughters. 
He  died  in  1720,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son, 

Sir  John  Eden,  Bart.,  who  sat  for  the  county  in  the 
parliaments  of  1713,  1714,  and  172g.* 

On  his  death  in  1728,  Sir  Robert,  his  only  aon, 
succeeded  him.  He  married  Mary,  youngest  daughter 
of  William  Davidson,  Esq.,  by  whom  he  had  five  sons 
and  two  daughters.  Robert,  the  second  son,  was 
created  a  baronet,  on  the  10th  September,  1776  ;+ 
the  third  was  elevated  to  the  peerage  of  Ireland  first, 
and  subsequently  to  that  of  England,  as  Baron  Auek* 

Frederick  Morton  Eden,  who  mairied,  in  1792,  Anne,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  James  Paul  Smith,  Esq.,  of  New  Bond  Street,  by  whom  he 
had  issne  seven  sons  and  two  daughters.  He  died  in  XoYcmber,  1809, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Sir  Frederick  Bden.  This  gen- 
tleman was  an  officer  in  the  army,  and  fell  at  New  Orleans  in  1814. 
Dying  unmarried,  the  title  derolved  upon  his  brother,  William,  the 
present  baronet,  bom  January  31,  1803,  and  who  also,  on  the  death 
of  Sir  Robert  Johnson  Eden,  Bart.,  succeeded,  in  1844,  to  the  estates 
in  the  coimty  of  Durhaai, 
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land/*  and  the  fifth,  Prederick  Morton,  was  created 
a  peer  of  Ireland,  by  the  title  of  Baron  Henltfy  of 
Chardstock. 

Sir  John,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Robert,  succeeded  to  the 
baronetcy  and  estates  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1755. 
He  married,  first,  Catherine,  daughter  of  John 
Thompson,  Esq.,  of  Kirby  Hall,  Yorkshire,  who  died 
March  12,  1766,  without  issue.  Sir  John  married, 
secondly,  Dorothea,  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  Peter 
Johnson,  Esq.,  recorder  of  York,  by  whom  he  had  two 
sons  and  nine  daughters.  He  was  elected  M.P.  for  the 
county  of  Durham  in  1774,  and  the  two  following  par- 
liaments. On  his  death,  August  28,  1812,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  eldest  son. 

Sir  Robert  Johnson  Eden.  He  assumed  the  additional 
surname  in  virtue  of  a  royal  license,  granted  in  1811, 
and  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  his  maternal 
grandmother,  Mrs.  Dorothea  Johnson,  widow  of  Peter 
Johnson,  Esq.,  above  named,  whose  estates  he  inherited 

*  LoBD  AucKiiAni). — ^The  Right  Hon.  William  Eden,  Baron  Auck- 
land of  West  Auckland,  co.  Durham,  and  Baron  Auckland  in  Ireland, 
was  educated  at  Eton,  became  a  student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in 
1763,  and  in  17^9  was  caUed  to  the  bar  in  the  Middle  Temple.  In 
1772,  he  published  his  **  Piinciples  of  Penal  Law,"  and  was  appointed 
imder-secretary  of  state,  a  post  which  he  retained  for  six  years.  In 
1774,  he  was  returned  M.P.  for  Woodstock,  and  continued  a  member 
of  the  house  of  eommons  till  1793.  He  married,  in  1776,  Eleanor, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  Bight  Hon.  Sir  Gilbert  Elliott,  Bart.,  of 
Minto ;  and,  in  the  same  year,  was  appointed  one  of  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  Trade  and  Plantations,  and  was  of  that  board  till  1782, 
when  its  duties  were  transferred  to  a  committee  of  the  privy  council. 
Early  in  his  parliamentary  career,  Mr.  Eden  b^an  to  take  a  distin- 
guished part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  house,  and  introduced  soTeral 
important  measures.  In  1778,  he  went  to  America  as  one  of  the  five 
commissioners  deputed  to  the  colonies,  for  the  purpose  of  reconciling 
their  differences  with  the  mother  country ;  but  on  the  failure  of  their 
ncgociations,  he  returned  to  England  in  January,  1779.  In  Novem- 
ber following,  he  published  four  letters,  addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Car- 
lisle, on  the  spirit  of  party,  on  the  circumstances  of  the  war,  on  the 
means  of  raising  the  supplies,  and  on  the  representations  of  Ireland 
respecting  a  free  trade ;  all  of  which  attracted  attention  and  excited 
discussion.  In  1780,  when  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  was  invested  with  the 
me-royaUy  of  Irdand,  Mr.  Eden  accompanied  him  as  chief  secretary, 
and  was  soon  afterwards  sworn  of  the  privy  coxmcil  of  Ireland,  and 
elected  a  member  of  its  parliament.  Amongst  the  many  useful  mea- 
sures accomplished  dtuing  his  administration,  not  the  least  important 
was  the  establishment  of  a  national  bank.  In  April,  1788,  he  was 
«woxn  of  the  privy  council  in  England,  and  appointed  vioe-treasurer 
in  Ireland,  which  office  he  resigned  in  December  following.  In  1785, 
he  was  nominated  one  of  the  lords  of  the  committee  of  council  for  trade 
•and  plantations,  and  sent  as  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary to  the  court  of  Versailles.  In  this  situation^  his  consummate 
Abilities  as  a  man  of  busineiSy  and  his  intimate  knowledge  of  British 
«ommarce  and  manufactures,  and  the  true  interests  of  both,  enabled 
kim  to  .conclude  two  oommerciai  treadles  with  France,  both  highly 
advaotageons  to  his  own  country ;  and  a  treaty  which  he  conducted  for 
pierenlingfdispiites  between  the  au^eelB  of  the  two  crowns  in  JndU, 
put  aiiiflnd.t*  the  daima  ao  •often  pwvionsly  set  up  by  Aaaee  against  || 


in  1810.  He  died  without  issue  on  the  8rd  of  Septem- 
ber, 1844,  aged  70,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  WilEam 
Eden,  the  present  baronet,  descendant  of  the  second  bob 
of  Sir  Eobert  above  named.f 

Windlestone  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  family  for  about 
150  years,  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  road  from 
Bishop  Auckland  to  Bushyford,  and  which  divides  the 
townships  of  Windlestone  and  Merrington.  The  hall 
was  rebuilt,  about  20  years  ago,  by  Sir  Robert  Johnson 
Eden,  Bart.,  on  an  enlarged  and  elegant  plan.  Spa- 
cious offices  were  erected ;  and  the  grounds  handsomely 
laid  out,  and  ornamented  with  thriving  plantations. 
The  expense  of  these  restorations  and  improvements 
was  upwards  of  £40,000.  The  stoppage  or  diversion 
some  of  the  old  roads  and  footpaths,  however,  excited 
some  animadversion  in  1847. 

RusHYFORD,  the  scene  of  a  marauding  exploit  of  Sir 
Gilbert  de  Middleton  and  Walter  de  Selby,  who,  wiA 

the  British  right  of  sovereignty  in  the  East,  and  annihilated,  as  far  as 
the  most  solemn  compact  can  have  that  effect,  every  question,  dispute, 
or  chaUenge  of  that  right  which  could  in  future  be  brought  forward. 
In  17S7»  he  was  employed  at  YersaiUes  on  the  subject  of  the  American 
revolution,  and  in  the  following  year  went  as  ambassador  extraordi- 
nary to  Spain.  Having  been  elevated  to  the  Irish  Peerage,  on  Novem- 
ber 18,  1789,  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  the  states  of  Holland, 
when  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  events  of  the  period.  In  May, 
1793,  he  was  promoted  to  ihe  dignity  of  a  British  peer,  and  relin- 
quished his  diplomatic  employment,  as  a  reward  for  which  a  pension 
of  £2,300  per  annum  was  settled  upon  him.  He  still  continued, 
however,  to  exert  his  abilities  in  the  legislature,  as  well  as  through 
the  medium  of  the  press.  On  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Mansfield  in 
1796,  Lord  Auckland  was  chosen  chancellor  of  Marischal  College, 
Aberdeen  ;  and,  in  1798,  appointed  to  the  office  of  joint  post-master 
general,  which  he  held  to  the  end  of  Mr.  Pitt's  administration  in  1801. 
He  was  also  auditor  and  director  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  and  recorder 
of  G^rantham. 

In  consequence  of  his  frequent  foreign  employments,  in  which  he 
was  always  accompanied  by  his  lady,  it  was  said  of  Lord  Auckland 
that  he  had  children  bom  to  him  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  fact, 
his  eldest  son,  William  Prederick,  was  bom  in  London ;  George  (who 
succeeded  to  the  title  and  estates),  in  Kent ;  Henry,  at  Paris ;  George 
Charles  William  Frederick,  at  the  Hague;  Eleanor  (Countess  of 
Buckinghamshire),  in  London ;  Catherine  (Mrs.  N.  Yansittart),  at 
New  York;  Elizabeth  (wife  of  Lord  Francis  Godolphin  Osborne),  in 
London;  Caroline  (Mrs.  Arthur  Yansittart),  at  the  Phcenix  Park, 
Dublin ;  Mary  Louisa  (Mrs.  Wedderbum),  at  St.  Ildefonso,  in  Spain ; 
and  Mary,  at  Beckenham,  in  Kent.  On  the  24th  of  February,  1810, 
Lord  Auckland's  eldest  son,  who  was  a  teller  in  the  exchequer,  was 
found  drowned  in  the  Thames  ;  and  his  lordship  was  so  much  affected 
by  the  event,  that  he  never  recovered  it.  On  the  28th  of  May,  1814, 
whilst  at  breakfast  with  his  family  at  Eden  Pazm,  near  Brom 
Kent,  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  spasm,  and  instantly  expired. 

t  Arms — Ghi.,  on  a  chevron,  between  three  garbs,  or,  banded,  vert., 
as  many  escallops,  sa.  Crest — ^A  dexter  arm  in  armour,  embowed, 
ooQped  at  the  shoulder,  ppr.,  the  hand  grasping  a  garb,  bend-wise^  m 
in  &e  anns.    Motto — Si  sit  prudentia. 
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a  troop  of  light-aimed  Horsemen,  here  waylaid  and 
seized  Bishop  Beaumont  and  robbed  the  cardinal  nun- 
cios who  attended  him,*  is  a  village  in  the  township  of 
Windlestone,  situated  on  the  great  north  road,  6  J  miles 
cast-by-south  from  Bishop  Auckland,  and  9  miles  from 
Durham  and  Darlington.  .The  late  Sir  R.  J.  Eden, 
Bart,,  built  a  school  at  this  place,  and  endowed  it  with 

•  Middleton  and  Selby  "ware  Northumbriiin  baroziB,  whom  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  times  had  driven  to  adopt  the  lawless  life  of  freebooters. 
Whilst  the  bishop  and  his  brother  were  kept  by  them  as  prisoners  in 
Hitford  Castle,  and  the  terms  of  their  ransom  were  under  negotiation, 
these  bold  robbers  had  the  effrontery  to  attend  mass,  with  their  fol- 
lowers, in  Durham  cathedral,  much  to  the  disgust  of  the  cardinals, 


£15  per  annum.  A  large  inn,  at  which  the  post- 
office  for  the  neighbourhood  is  kept,  possesses  the  ac- 
commodation of  extensive  stabling,  and,  before  the 
establishment  of  railways,  was  much  frequented  as  a 
posting-house,  for  which  its  position  on  the  long  stage 
between  Durham  and  Darlington  rendered  it  peculiarly 
suitable. 

but  which,  it  appears,  the  prior  and  monks  had  it  not  in  their  power 
to  prevent.  Middleton,  soon  after  the  bishop's  release,  was  surprised 
in  his  fortress  by  some  neighbouring  chief,  and  was  hanged,  drawn, 
and  quartered  in  London.  His  followers  fled  to  range  themselTes 
under  the  banners  of  Selby. 


PAEISH  OF  MERRINGTON. 


IHE  parish  of  Merrington  formerly  included  the  townships  of  Menrington,  Ferryhill,  Hett,  and  Chilton. 
Under  the  powers  of  the  act  9  Geo.  IV.,  for  the  better  division  of  counties,  the  townships  of  Merrington  and  Chilton 
were  transferred  from  the  south-east  to  the  north-west  division  of  Darlington  Ward,  and  Ferryhill  and  Hett  were 
incorporated  with  Durham  Ward.  On  the  formation  of  the  parochial  chapelry  of  Ferryhill,  Chilton  >vas  included 
in  its  district ;  and  Hett  was  constituted  part  of  the  chapelry  district  of  Croxdale.  On  the  26th  of  April,  1845, 
the  township  of  Middlestone,  theretofore  part  of  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew's  Auckland,  was  annexed  to  that  of 
Merrington.  Hence,  the  present  boundaries  of  the  parish  are,  the  township  of  Westerton,  in  the  chapelry  of 
Coundon,  on  the  west ;  the  township  of  Windlestone,  in  the  same  chapelry,  on  the  south ;  the  townships  of 
Chilton  and  Ferryhill  on  the  east;  and  the  township  of  Tudhoe  in  the  parish  of  Brancepeth,  and  the  chapelry  of 
Whitworth,  on  the  north  and  north-west. 


MERRINGTON. 

Thb  population  of  the  township  of  Merrington,  in 
1801,  was  228;  in  1811,  242;  in  1821,  290;  in  1831, 
339;  in  1841,  431 ;  and  in  1851,  504,  of  whom  259 
were  males  and  245  females.  There  were,  at  the  latter 
date,  98  inhabited  houses,  and  4  uninhabited.  The 
area  of  the  township  is  1,934  acres.  The  amount  col- 
lected for  the  county-rate  in  1851  was  £185  6s.  6d., 
and  in  1852,  £112  lis.  The  value  of  property  for  the 
rate  was  fixed  in  1853  at  £2,068  5s. 

The  Stockton  and  Hartlepool  railway  has  an  extent 
in  this  township  of  6  f.  198  y.,  and  an  area  of  6  a.  1  b. 
19  p.  It  contributed  £4  14s.  8d.  to  the  county-rate  in 
1861,  and  £3  17s.  in  1852. 

The  township  and  parish  of  Merrington  are  inter- 
sected by  a  high  ridge  of  hiQs,  ranging  east  and  west, 
upon  the  summit  of  which,  about  Similes  east-north-east 
from  Bishop  Auckland,  the  village  of  Merrington, 
sometimes  called  Church-Merrington  or  Kirk-Merring- 
is  situated.     From  its  lofty  position,  this  place 


commands  one  of  the  most  extensive  views  in  the 
county,  comprising  the  vale  of  the  Wear,  Brancepeth 
Castle,  Ushaw  College,  and  the  city  of  Durhami  to  the 
north ;  the  lofty  summits  of  Penshaw,  Wardonlaw,  and 
other  hills'  on  the  Wear,  to  the  north-east;  a  wide 
range  of  country,  interspersed  with  villages  and  farm- 
holds, to  the  east  and  south-east,  terminated,  in  die 
latter  direction,  by  the  Yorkshire  hiUs  and  the  sea 
beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Tees ;  whilst  on  the  west,  tie 
view  is  only  terminated  by  the  heights  above  Barning- 
ham.  Merrington  steeple  was  one  of  the  points  of  trian- 
gulation  adopted  during  the  Ordnance  Survey  in  1851. 
The  village  of  Merrington  contains  a  well-attended 
Wesleyan  Methodist  chapel,  erected  in  1841.  There 
is  a  school,  of  which  the  building  belongs  to  the  town-> 
ship;  but  it  has  no  endowment:  the  average  attend- 
ance, including  boys  and  girls,  is  about  60.  There  are 
four  public  houses  in  Merrington.  The  corn-mill 
called  '^  Merrington  Mill"  is  situated  a  little  to  the 
south,  and  is  worked  by  water  power.  The  supply  of 
wBter  in  the  village,  which  is  by  means  of  a  public 
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pantj  is  very  deficient;  as^  even  after  tolerable  rains^ 
from  20  to  25  women  and  children  may  sometimes  be 
seen  "  waiting  their  turns.** 

THE  CHURCH. 

Merbington  church  stands  at  the  east  end  of  the 
village^  and,  from  its  elevated  situation^  is  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  land-marks  in  the  county  of  Durham. 
The  Norman  portion  of  it  is  of  great  antiquity,  being 
coeval  in  style  with  that  of  Jarrow.  It  is  an  oblong 
pile  of  building,  with  a  square  tower,  60  feet  high, 
rising  from  its  centre.  This  tower  is  supported  by' 
circular  arches;  that  to  the  west  being  plain,  resting 
on  buttresses ;  and  that  to  the  east  springing  from  clus- 
tered pillars.  There  are  double  round-headed  lights 
on  each  side ;  and  the  steeple  is  surmounted  by  crockets 
and  open  battlements,  imparting  a  castellated  appear- 
ance, but  which,  however,  do  not  belong  to  the  original 
design,  having  been  added  at  some  subsequent  period. 
The  chancel  is  of  a  more  recent  date  than  the  tower, 
and  is  lighted  on  the  east  by  a  triple  window  under  a 
circular  arch.  The  entrance  to  the  church  is  from  the 
south,  covered  in  later  times  by  a  porch.  Another, 
called  Lawrence's  porch,  opens  under  a  low  pointed 
arch  from  the  nave. 

The  aptitude  of  Merrington  church  tower  for  a  post 
of  observation  seems  to  have  incited  William  Cumyn, 
the  Scottish  intruder  in  the  bishopric  in  1143-4,  to  seize 
upon  it  for  that  purpose.     "  On  the  eve  of  the  assump- 
tion of  the  Virgin,'*  says  Simeon,  *^  William  gathered 
together  his  men  at  the  chapel  of  St.  John  (of  Merring- 
ton), distant  about  five  leagues  from  Durham,  and  began 
to  turn  the  same  church  into  a  castle.    Three  barons  of  the 
bishopric,  to  wit,  Roger  de  Coismers  (Conyers),  Gaufred 
Escolland,  and  Bertram  de  Bulmer,  understanding  of 
this  sacrilege,  and  preferring  death  to  the  profanation 
of  God's  altar,  collecting  what  force  they  hastily  might, 
pricked  to  the  spot  to  stay  this  lewd  enterprize.     Wil- 
liam's men  did  not  sustain  the  onset.     Some  fied  head- 
long ;  the  other  part  barred  themselves  into  the  church, 
round  which  they  had  nearly  completed  the  fosse ;  and, 
manning  the  tower  and  the  outworks  which  they  had 
finished,  vainly  strove  to  drive  off  the  assailants  with 
darts  and  arrows ;  but  the  besiegers,  reckless  of  wounds 
or  death,  forced  their  way  through  the  windows,  and 
hurling  firebrands  on  the  offenders,  were  speedily  mas- 

♦  The  following  entry  occurs  in  1616 :— "  The  information  of  John 
Douthwaite.— These  were  the  words  which  John  Widdifield  spake 
against  the  King's  Majtie :  he  said  the  king  was  a  bastard,  and  the 


ters  of  the  place.**  Comyn's  nephew,  it  is  added,  as  a 
judgment,  became  insane  the  first  day  of  the  enterprize ; 
and  a  wicked  stone-mason,  who  worked  harder  than 
the  rest,  went  mad  the  day  the  place  was  retaken,  and 
died  raving  before  he  reached  Durham.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  Norman  chancel  may  be  attributed  to  this 
engagement,  as  well  as  that  of  the  pitched  roof  of  the 
nave,  the  form  of  which  is  still  distinctly  visible  against 
the  west  wall  of  the  tower.  There  are  now  no  traces 
of  the  fosse  said  to  have  been  dug  around  the  church 
by  Cumyn's  men. 

SympJls  of  decay  became  very  conspicuo^  in  the 
venerable  tower  of  this  church  a  few  years  ago,  and  it 
appeared  in  imminent  danger  of  falling.  In  1849, 
measures  were  taken  for  its  complete  renovation ;  and 
the  Bishop  of  Durham  subscribed  £100  for  that  pur- 
pose; Sir  William  Eden,  Bart.,  £100;  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  Durham,  £200 ;  the  dean  of  Durham,  £50 ; 
and  other  assistance  was  obtained.  A  committee,  con- 
sisting  of  the  dean  and  archdeacon  of  Durham,  Sir 
William  Eden,  Bart.,  the  Rev.  John  Tyson  (incum- 
bent), Mr.  Ramshaw  (churchwarden),  and  Mr.  Eade 
(secretary  to  the  Church  Building  Society),  undertook 
the  management  of  the  aiFair.  It  was  found  necessary^ 
however,  to  extend  the  repairs  to  the  whole  churchy 
except  a  portion  of  the  north  wall,  which  had  been 
restored  about  ten  years  previously.  The  restorationa 
have  been  made,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  a  style  of 
architecture  similar  to  the  original.  A  greater  extent 
of  seat-room  has  been  obtained,  and  the  church  will 
now  accommodate  about  300  persons.  The  old  mate- 
rials were  taken  in  part  payment  of  the  expenses  of 
restoration ;  the  remainder  being  defrayed  by  subscrip- 
tion, towards  which  Sir  William  Eden,  Baxt.,  was  the 
principal  contributor.  He  was  also  at  the  sole  expense 
of  the  beautiM  arch  at  the  entrance  to  the  north 
transept. 

Registers. — ^Books  Nos.  1  to  4  contain  baptisms 
and  burials  from  1578  to  1812,  and  marriages  from 
1578  to  1753;  Nos.  5  and  6,  marriages  from  1754  to 
1812.* 


Merrington  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  deanery  of  Darling- 
ton, a  peculiar  belonging  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of 
Durham.  King's  Books,  £14  4s.  9Jd.;  Tenths,  £1 
8s.  5|d.;  Episc.  proc,  9s.;  Synod.,  lis.  Dedication 
to  St.  John  the  Evangelist. 

queen  his  mother  as  follows;  and  if  the  king  were  there,  he  would 
stab  him  with  his  hnife,  and  wash  his  hands  in  his  blood ;  and  lor 
that  papishly  rogae,  Dr.  Cosins,  he  hoped  to  see  him  han^/' 
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YiCABs.-~Bichard  de  Fenrofher,  1343;  Thomas  de  Ifoipeth,  1350, 
p.  m.  Fenrother ;  WiUiaift  Erauncee  (yvoax  of  Middleham),  1377>  p. 
m.  Morpeth;*  William Reson,  1405;  Thomas  Boos,  1407;  William 
Soulby  occ.  1470;  Thomas  l)obeson,  1490,  p.  res.  Soulby;  John 
Walker,  1494,  p.  res.  Dobeson ;  Christopher  Wardell,  LL.B.  (rector 
of  Meldon),  1505  ;  Robert  Wenaley,  1513,  p.  res.  WardeU ;  COiristo- 
pher  Barnes,  A.M.,  1517,  p.  res.  Wensley ;  William  MeUnearby,  1558 ; 
Thonias  Burton,  LL.D.  (preb.  of  Carlisle),  1583,  p.  m.  Melmerby ; 
Francis  Brackcnburye  (perp.  curate  of  Croxdale),  1589,  p.  res.  Bur- 
ton; WilHam  Selbye,  A.M.,  1609;  Cuthbert  Welles,  A.B.,  1610,  p. 
m.  Selbye ;  William  James,  A.M.,  1629,  p.  m.  Welles ;  John  Sadler, 
an  intruder,  1658  ;  James  Thompson,  A.M.,  1660;  Charles  Cowling, 
A.M.,  1673,  p.  res.  Thompson;  Charles  Elstob,  A.M.,  (rector  of 
Tillington,  Sussex,  andpreb.  of  Canterbury),  1676,  p,  res.  Cowling; 
Edward  Emmerson,  1680,  p.  res.  Elstob;  Thomas  Knagges,  A.M. 
(lecturer  of  St.  Giles  in  the  Fields,  and  chaplain  to  Ford  Lord  Grey), 
1682,  p.  m.  Emmerson ;  Bobert  Leake.  A.M.,  1720,  p.  res.  Knagges; 
Robert  Blakiston,  A.M.,  1726,  p.  m.  Leake ;  John  Skelley,  A.M., 
1745,  p.  m.  Blakiston ;  Ralph  Gelson,  A.B.,  1760,  p.  res.  Skelley  for 
Redmaishall ;  James  Smith,  1775,  p.  m.  Gelson ;  Joseph  Watkins, 
A.M.  (Ticar  of  Norham,  perp.  curate  of  St.  Giles,  Durham),  1779,  p. 
m.  Smith ;  Edward  Parker  A.M.  (rector  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow),  1795, 
p.  res.  Watkins  ;  PerciTsl  Frye,  A.M.,  1809,  p.  m.  Parker ;  Patrick 
George,  1812,  p.  res.  Frye  for  Dinsdale ;  Thomas  Ebdon,  A.B.,  1822, 
p.  res.  George  for  Aycliffe ;  John  Tyson,  September  28, 1831,  p.  res. 
Ebdon  for  Billingham. 


The  parsonage-Iiouse^  with  a  small  garden^  adjoins 
the  chuTch-yard  on  the  west.  Shortly  after  the  induc- 
tion of  the  present  incumbent  to  the  living,  he  repaired 
the  house,  and  added  a  suite  of  rooms  on  the  east. 
The  glebe  consists  of  the  church-yard,  and  Ducket  or 
Dovecote  Garth,  computed  together  at  3  acres;  the 
Tod-hills,  8  acres ;  and  Parson's  Glebe,  4  acres.  Some 
years  ago,  the  living  was  augmented  by  the  dean  and 
chapter  with  a  portion  of  Merrington  tithes,  annual 
value,  £50,  fee-simple,  £1,500;  and,  on  the  27th  of 
August,  1846,  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners  endowed 
it  with  the  remainder  of  those  tithes,  annual  value,  £88 
IBs.  6d.,  fee-simple,  £2,667  15s.  The  annual  value  of 
the  living,  in  1835,  was  £221,  subject  to  permanent 
payments  of  £10.  The  great  tithes  of  the  whole  parish 
are  assigned  to  the  deanery  of  Durham,t  the  separate 
estates  of  which  became  vested  in  the  ecclesiastical 
commissioners  in  1840. 


*  At  the  array  of  the  clergy  on  GUesgate  Moor,  in  1400,  the  Ticar 
of  Merrington  was  charged  with  one  archer. 

t  The  following  anecdote,  related  in  Taylor^  memoir  of  the  lata 
Bobert  Surtees,  of  Mainsforth,  ^q>»  is  iUuatratiTe  not  only  of  the 
rqniet  hnmonr  which  was  one  of  his  characteristics,  but  also  of  the 
.amiability  of  his  disposition :— *< Solomoa  Qrisdale,  curate  of  Mer* 
xington,  who  was  Tery  poor,  and  had  a  nnmeroos  &mily,  lost  his  only 
.cow.  Mr.  Snrtees  determined  to  raise  a  snbeciiptioii  for  another 
-eow,  and  waited  upon  the  Bishop  of  Liehfield  and  Ccnnotry  (the  late 
Marquis  Oonnrallis),  then  dean  of  IhulMBn,  and  owner  of  tbe  great 


CHARITIES. 

Poor's  Land. — It  is  not  known  how  Ae  farm  called 
''Poor's  Land"  originally  became  the  property  of  the 
parish.  It  consists  of  between  18  and  20  acres^  hdd 
by  lease  for  21  years  (generally  renewed  every  seven 
years)  xmder  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Durham,  at  lb. 
per  annum,  with  a  fine  for  renewal,  and  is  let  at  £16  a 
year.  The  rent  is  received  at  Easter ;  and  after  settmg 
aside  £6  to  prepare  for  the  renewal  fine,  and  to  pay 
15s.  6Jd.,  the  reserved  rent  and  land-tax,  £1  is  given 
to  the  vicar  for  his  private  distribution,  and  the  remain- 
der is  divided  amongst  the  four  original  townships  of 
the  parish,  according  to  the  proportions  in  which  they 
contributed  to  the  church-rate,  ^nz.,  to  Merrington  15 
parts,  Hett  12,  Ferryhill  18,  and  Chilton  18 ;  in  all, 
63  parts.  The  share  received  by  the  township  of  Mer- 
rington is  given  away,  in  sums  of  2s.  6d.  and  5s.,  to 
about  ten  poor  persons  of  the  township  not  receiving 
parochial  relief. 

Poor-house . — In  1728,  Ann  Morgan  left  £20,  and 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Simons,  in  1789,  gave  £3  15s.  to  the 
poor  of  the  township  of  Merrington,  which  sums  were 
laid  out  in  leasehold  tenements,  now  occupied  by- 
paupers. 

Smithes  Charity, — John  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Holstone 
House,  near  Stockton,  who  died  August  3,  1832,  be- 
queathed £200  to  the  minister  and  churchwardens  of 
Merrington,  upon  trust,  to  invest  the  same  in  the  public 
funds,  or  on  other  good  security,  and  to  pay  the  pro- 
ceeds thereof,  on  New-year's  day  in  every  year,  to  ten 
poor  widows  residing  in  the  parish.  This  sum^  minus 
10  per  cent,  legacy  duty,  was  invested  in  the  funds  in 
1833 ;  and  the  dividends  are  applied  as  directed. 

LEASEHOLDS. 

Bishop  "William  de  Carilepho  gave  the  manor  of  Mer- 
rington to  the  church  of  Durham ;  and,  up  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  the  whole  of  the  township,  with  the  exception 


tithes  of  Merrington,  to  aak  wliat  he  would  give.  '  Give !'  said  his 
lordBhip,  '  ^7,  a  cow,  to  be  snre.  Go,  Mr.  Snrtees,  to  Woodxfield, 
my  steward,  and  tell  him  to  gi^e  yon  as  mudi  money  as  will  buy  the 
best  cow  you  can  find.'  Mr.  Surteea,  who  had  not  expected  above  a 
fire-pound  note  at  most,  exclaimed,  <  My  lord,  I  hope  you'U  ride  to 
hesren  upon  the  back  of  that  cow !'  A  while  afterwards,  he  was 
salated  in  the  College,  by  the  late  Lord  Banington,  with — *  Surtees, 
what  18  the  abauxd  speech  that  I  hear  you  hare  been  making  to  the 
dcm  ^  <  I  see  nothing  absurd  in  it,*  was  the  reply :  '  when  the  dean 
rides  to  heaTea  on  the  back  of  that  cow,  many  of  you  prebendaries 
win  be  glad  to  lay  hold  of  her  tail."* 
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of  a  few  isolated  portions^  amounting  to  about  100 
acres,  which  belong  to  Sir  WilKam  Eden,  Bart.,  has 
been  held  under  the  dean  and  chapter,  who,  according 
to  their  usual  custom,  grant  leases  for  SI  years,  which 
are  renewed  every  seven.  During  the  year  ending 
March  1,  1853,  a  purchase  of  land  was  made,  under 
the  act  of  14  and  15  Vict,  cap.  104,  sect.  10,  for 
£5,000.  Several  of  the  farms  in  the  northern  portion 
of  the  township  are  held  by  distinct  lessees.  The 
North  Close,  purchased  some  time  ago  by  the  Eev. 
John  Tyson,  has  recently  been  sold  by  him  to  William 
Davison,  Esq.,  of  Staindrop.  Hill  House  farm,  con- 
taining a  substantial  farm-house  called  Brasses  Housed 
consists  of  17S  acres,  and  is  held  by  two  leases,  at  rents 
amounting  to  £6  per  annum.  To  the  south  of  the 
village  of  Merrington,  a  part  of  the  leasehold  estates 
were  acquired  by  Sir  John  Eden,  Bart.,  in  1772;  and 
the  remainder  has  since  been  added  by  him  and  his 
descendants.  The  leasehold  possessions  of  Sir  William 
!Eden,  Bart.,  in  this  southern  portion  of  the  township, 
comprise  about  5S9  A.  0  k.  36  p.,  and  adjoin  his  free- 
hold estate  at  Windlestone.  Several  cottages,  some  of 
which,  called  Well  Houses,  are  ornamental  appendages 
to  Windlestone  HaU,  were  erected  by  the  late  proprie- 

^  Akd&bw  Mills. — On  the  2St1i  of  January,  16Sd,  a  fearful  crinie 
-was  perpetrated  at  this  place,  which,  with  the  additions  of  legendary 
exaggeration  and  the  horrors  of  superstition,  still  continues  to  be  a 
subject  of  thrilling  discussion  in  the  cotinty.    Mr.  John  Brass,  feffmer, 
and  Margaret  his  wife,  had  left  their  home  on  a  Christmas  yisit, 
leaTing  in  charge  of  their  houae  a  daughter  named  Jane  in  her  2l8t 
year,  a  son  named  John  in  his  18th,  a  younger  daughter  named  Eli- 
zabeth in  her  11th,  and  a  farm  servant  named  Andrew  Mills,  about 
18  or  19  years  of  age.    The  latter,  up  to  that  time,  had  been  consi- 
dered a  quiet  inoffensive  lad,  though  of  somewhat  deranged  or  defi- 
cient intellect.    Nothing  beyond  his  own  confession  could  ever  be 
learned  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  tragical  event.    Ko 
quarrel  took  place,  and  there  was  no  premeditated  ill  feeling,  when 
suddenly,  as  he  said,  the  devil  suggested  to  his  mind,  **KiU  ail! — 
kill  dUr    The  elder  girl  struggled  with  him  for  some  time,  and  he 
did  not  murder  her  tiU  after  he  had  broken  her  arm,  which  she  had 
placed  as  a  bolt  to  secure  the  door  of  the  inner  room,  where  the 
younger  part  of  the  family  were  sleeping.    He  then  despatched  the 
son  by  a  blow  with  an  axe.    Tradition  adds  that  his  intentions  as  to 
the  youngest  child  were  half  frustrated  by  her  entreaties  and  promises 
of  bread,  butter,  and  sugar,  and  some  toys ;  but  that,  in  going  out  of 
the  room,  a  hideous  figure  met  him  in  the  passage,  and  commanded 
him  to  go  back  and  finish  his  bloody  urork,  which  he  did  by  dragging 
the  child  from  beaaeath  the  bed,  and  dashing  out  her  brains.    Some 
accounts  say  that  he  made  no  attempt  to  escape,  but  remained  in  the 
house  waiting  the  return  of  the  miserable  parents ;  others,  that  he 
ran  to  FexryhiH,  where  his  incoherent  statements  caused  Tiim  to  be 
secured;  and  a  third  tradition  relates  that  he  met  the  parents  on 
their  returSf  at  a  spot  where  he  was  afterwards  gibbeted,  and  where 
their  horse,  tenified  by  imearthly  bowlings  of  dogs  and  screechings 
of  owls,  had  refosed  to  proceed  further.    Here,  it  is  said,  he  was 
seized  by  some  troopers  who  happened  to  be  passing  at  the  time  on 


tor.  Sir  R.  J.  Eden^  Bart.^  for  persons  emjiloyed  at  the 
mansion.  In  the  northern  portion  of  the  township, 
about  17  A.  1  K.  12  p.  are  held  by  the  Edens. 

Sir  Robert  Johnson  Eden,  of  Windlestone,  Bart.,  by 
his  will,  dated  April  14,  1815,  after  excepting  certain 
annuities  and  other  payments,  bequeathed  his  estates  to 
his  brother,  Morton  John  Davison,  Esq.,  late  Morton 
John  Eden,  and  devised  as  follows : — 

**  I  give  and  devise  all  and  singular  my  manors  or 
lordships,  rectories,  advowsons,  messuages,  lands,  tene- 
ments, tithes,  and  hereditaments,  situate,  lying,  arising, 
and  being  at  or  near  Windlestone,  West  Auckland,  St. 
Helen's  Auckland,  and  Bishop's  Auckland,  in  the 
county  of  Durham,  or  in  the  city  of  Durham,  and 
Brignal,  in  the  county  of  York ;  and  a  parcel  of  land 
purchased  by  me  of  the  late  Mrs.  Mary  Lambton,  at 
Romanby,  near  Northallerton,  in  the  North  Riding  of 
the  county  of  York ;  and  all  other  my  real  estates  in 
the  said  counties  of  Durham  and  York,  and  elsewhere 
in  Great  Britain,  and  all  my  estate  and  interest  therein, 
unto  Robert  Eden  Duncombe  Shafto,  of  Whitworth,  in 
the  county  of  Durham,  Esq.,  William  Nesfield,  of 
Brancepeth,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  clerk,  and  Tho- 
mas Hopper,  of  the  city  of  Durham,  Esq.,  and  their 

their  march  from  Darlington  to  Purham.  On  his  trial,  he  persisted 
in  his  original  confession,  that  he  had  acted  on  the  immediate  sug- 
gestion of  the  deyil.  He  was  executed  on  what  was  then  a  common, 
by  the  road  side,  about  half  a  mile  to  the  north  of  Ferryhill,  in  full 
Tiew  of  the  scene  of  murder,  and  was  afterwards  hung  in  chains. 
Here,  again,  tradition  interpolates  a  supernatural  story  of  Andrew's 
lifing  several  days  on  the  gaUows,  from  whence  his  agonized  cries 
were  heard  for  miles  round,  and  of  the  people  of  FerryhiU  and  the 
adjacent  hamlets  actually  deserting  their  dwellings  till  life  had  de« 
parted  from  the  poor  wretch.  A  beautiful  tale  connects  this  surriying 
with  the  tenderness  of  a  country  girl  beloyed  by  Mills,  who  brought 
him  Tinillr  every  day,  and  fed  him  through  the  iron  cage  in  which  his 
tortured  limbs  were  bound.  A  portion  of  the  gibbet,  known  by  the 
name  of  "Andrew  Mills's  Stob,"  remained  for  many  years,  and, 
being  supposed  to  possess  peculiar  properties  in  remoying  ague, 
tooth-ache,  &c.,  was  consequently  nearly  pulled  down  piecemeal. 
It  was  at  length  removed  by  Mr.  Larerick,  who  purchased  the  pro* 
perty.  A  table  monument  in  Merrington  church-yard  bears  the 
foUowing  inscription : — 

'*  Here  lie  the  bodies  of  John,  JTane,  and  Elizabeth,  children  of  John 
and  Margaret  Brass,  who  were  murdered  the  28th  of  JanJ  1683,  by 
Andrew  Mills,  their  other's  servant ;  for  which  he  was  executed 

and  hung  in  chains. 

Reader,  remember,  sleeping  we  were  slain ; 

And  here  we  sleep  till  we  must  rise  again. 
Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed.    Thau 
shalt  do  no  murder.    Bestored  by  subscription  in  1789." 

Another  altar-tomb  records  the  death  of  the  mother,  Margaret 
Brass,  in  1703,  and  of  the  fSather,  John  Brass,  on  the  22nd  of  January, 
1722.  niese  stones  were  restored  by  Mr.  George  Wood,  Barm 
Proctor  of  the  Consistory  Court  of  Durham,  though  he  chose  to  stste 
that  it  was  done  by  parochial  subscription. 
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heirs,  subject  to  the  said  amiidties,  &c.j  so  given  and 
devised  as  aforesaid;  to  hold  the  same  unto  the  said 
Bobert  Eden  Duncombe  Shafto,  William  Nesfield,  and 
Thomas  Hopper,  and  their  heirs,  subject  as  aforesaid, 
to  and  for  the  several  uses  upon  the  trusts,  and  to  and 
for  the  intents  and  purposes  and  under  and  subject  to 
the  powers,  provisoes,    declarations,    and   limitations 
hereinafter  limited,  declared,  or  expressed  of  and  con- 
cerning the  same ;  that  is  to  say,  to  the  use  of  my  said 
brother,  the  said  Morton  John  Davison,  and  his  assigns, 
for  and  during  the  term  of  his  natural  life,  without 
impeachment  of  or  for  any  manner  of  waste ;  and  from 
and  immediately  after  the  determination  of  that  estate 
by  forfeiture  or  otherwise  in  his  life-time,  then  to  the 
use  of  Robert  Eden  Duncombe  Shafto,  William  Nes- 
field,  and  Thomas  Hopper,  and  their  heirs,  during  the 
life  of  the  said  Morton  John  Davison,  upon  trusts  to 
support  and  preserve  the  contingent  uses  and  estates 
hereinafter  limited  from  being  defeated  or  destroyed, 
and  for  that  purpose  to  make  entries  and  bring  actions 
as  occasion  shall  require ;  but,  nevertheless,  to  permit 
and  suffer  the  said  Morton  John  Davison  and  his  as- 
signs during  his  life  to  receive  and  take  the  rents, 
issues,  and  profits  of  the  said  hereditaments  and  pre- 
mises to  and  for  his  or  their  own  use  and  benefit ;  and 
from  and  immediately  after  his  decease,  to  the  use  of 
the  first  son  of  the  said  Morton  John  Davison,  lawfully 
begotten,  and  of  the  heirs  male  of  the  body  of  such  first 
son  lawfully  issuing ;  and  for  default  of  such  issue,  to 
the  use  of  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  all  and  every 
other  the  son  and  sons  of  the  said  Morton  John  Davi- 
son, lawfully  to  be  begotten,  severally,  successively, 
and  in  remainder  one  after  another  as  they  shall  be  in 
seniority  of  age  and  priority  of  birth,  and  of  the  several 
and  respective  heirs  male  of  the  body  and  bodies  of  all 
and  every  such  son  and  sons  lawfully  issuing,  the  elder 
of  such  sons  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body  being 
always  to  be  preferred,  and  take  before  the  younger  of 
such  sons,  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  and  their  body  or 
bodies ;  and  in  the  default  of  such  issue,  to  the  use  of 
Sir  William   Eden,  Bart.,   his  heirs  and  assigns  for 
ever."    And  the  testator  thereby  constituted  and  ap- 
pointed the  said  Morton  John  Davison  executor  of  his 

wai. 

*  Sir  Robert  was,  at  the  date  of  his  wiU,  seised  of  the  freehold 
manor  and  estate  of  Windlestone  ;  two  freehold  closes  of  land  imme- 
diately adjoining  it»  in  the  township  of  Coundon,  containing  together 
about  16  acres,  with  the  freehold  tithes ;  some  detached  portions  of 
freehold  lands  in  the  township  of  Merrington,  containing  together 
about  100  acres ;  the  freehold  tithes  of  parts  of  the  leasehold  estates 
in  Middlestone  and  Merrington ;  an  estate  in  the  township  of  West 


The  testator  afterwards  signed  and  published  a  testa- 
mentary paper,  bearing  date  the  9th  of  March,  1835, 
purporting  to  be  a  codicil  to  his  said  will,  and  contain- 
ing certain  additions  to,  and  alterations  of,  the  annuities 
bequeathed  by  it,  but  not  in  any  other  manner  affecting 
its  provisions. 

Morton  John  Davison,  Esq.,  died  in  the  life-time 
of  the  testator,  and  without  ever  having  any  issue  ;  on 
which,  the  following  codicil  was  added  to  the  will : — 
"  Whereas  by  my  said  will  I  appointed  as  the  executor 
thereof  my  only  brother,  Morton  John  Davison,  who 
died  on  the  28th  of  June  last,  now  I  do  by  this  codicil 
appoint  my  nephew,  John  Morton,  the  sole  executor 
of  my  said  will ;  and  I  hereby  ratify,  confirm,  and 
republish  my  said  will.'*  The  executor  afterwards 
took  the  name  of  Eden. 

Sir  Robert  Johnson  Eden  died  on  the  3rd  of  Sep- 
tember, 1844,  without  having  revoked  or  altered  his 
will  or  the  codicil  ;*  and  on  the  20th  of  February  follow- 
ing, Mrs.  E.  Wilson,  one  of  his  sisters  and  next  of  kin^ 
filed  a  bill  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  against  John  £den, 
the  executor  of  the  will,  and  Sir  "William  Eden,  Bart, 
and  others,  praying  (amongst  other  things,)  that  it 
might  be  declared,  that  the  testator  died  intestate  as  to 
his  leasehold  estates,  and  that  an  account  might  be 
taken  of  the  rents,  and  profits,  &c. 

The  Court  of  Exchequer  came  to  a  judgment  in 
favour  of  the  defendant ;  but,  on  the  4th  of  May,  18/)2, 
by  order  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  the  case,  Wilson  c. 
Eden,  was  stated  for  the  opinion  of  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench.  The  question  was,  whether  the  leasehold 
estates,  of  which  the  testator.  Sir  Robert  Johnson  Eden, 
Bart.,  died  possessed,  passed  under  the  device  in  his 
will  of  all  and  singular  his  manors  and  lordships, 
rectories,  advowsons,  parsonages,  lands,  tenements, 
tithes,  and  hereditaments,  situate,  lying,  and  arising,  or 
being  at  or  near  Windlestone,  West  Auckland,  St 
Helen's  Auckland,  and  Bishop  Auckland,  in  the 
county  of  Durham,  or  in  the  city  of  Durham,  and  Brig- 
nal,  in  the  county  of  York;  and  all  other  his  real 
estates  in  the  said  counties  of  York  and  Durham,  and 
elsewhere  in  Great  Britain,  and  all  his  estates  and 
interest  therein.  Lord  Chief  Justice  Campbell,  after 
hearing  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly,  solicitor  general,  on  behalf 

Auckland,  chiefly  freehold  and  copyhold,  with  its  freehold  tithes; 
two  leases  for  liyes,  containing  together  about  1,062  acres ;  freehold 
land  in  the  township  of  St.  Helen's  Auckland,  containing  about  3S1 
acres ;  two  freehold  fields,  containing  together  about  19  acres,  in  the 
township  of  Bondgate  in  Auckland ;  and  a  freehold  messuage  in  the 
city  of  BTirham ;  but  the  fields  and  messuage  were  afterwaids  sold  in 
Sir  Bobert's  life-time. 
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of  the  plantiff,  concurred  in  the  judgment  of  the  Court 
of  Exchequer^  being  of  opinion  that  this  devise  came 
within  the  26th  section  of  the  Wills*  Act,  (1  Vict,  passed 
before  the  execution  of  the  codicil,)  which  enacts,  "  that 
a  devise  of  the  land  of  the  testator,  or  of  the  land  of  the 
testator  in  any  place,  or  in  the  occupation  of  any  person 
mentioned  in  his  will,  or  otherwise  described  in  a 
general  manner,  and  in  any  other  general  devise  which 
would  describe  a  customary  copyhold  or  leasehold  estate, 
if  the  testator  had  no  freehold  estate  which  could  be 
described  by  it,  shall  be  construed  to  include  the  cus- 
tomary copyhold  and  leasehold  estates,  or  any  of  them, 
to  which  such  description  shall  extend,  as  the  case  may 
be,  as  well  as  freehold  estates,  unless  a  contrary  inten- 
tion shall  appear  on  the  will.*'  His  lordship  added 
his  opinion  that  the  testator  intended  the  church  lease- 
holds to  pass  with  his  freehold  estates  by  the  devise  of 
the  realty.  The  whole  had  been  previously  treated  as 
one  estate,  and  it  was  so  to  be  treated  thereafter. 
Judges  Erie  and  Crompton  coincided  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice. 

MIDDLESTONE. 

This  township  adjoins  that  of  Merrington  on  the  west, 
and  contains  879  acres.  The  number  of  houses,  which 
in  1841  was  27  inhabited,  1  uninhabited,  and  1  build- 
ing, had  increased  in  1851  to  92  inhabited  and  5  tmin- 
habited.  The  property  was  valued  for  the  county-rate, 
in  1853,  at  £1,534  15s.  The  numbers  of  inhabitants, 
at  the  successive  periods  of  enumeration,  were  78,  88, 
117,  92,  113,  and  451,  of  which  latter  number  242 
were  males  and  209  females. 

The  village  of  Middlestone  is  situated  on  the  road 
between  Bishop  Auckland  and  Merrington,  about  2J 
miles  east-north-east  from  the  former  ]^lacc,  and  contains 
a  public-house.  The  whole  of  the  property  in  the  town- 
ship is  leasehold  under  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Dur- 
ham, and  is  held  by  Sir  W.  Eden,  Bart. 

Leasingthome  Colliery. — By  indenture  of  lease,  dated 
April  28,  1833,  the  dean  and  chapter^* demised  to 
Christopher  Mason,  of  Chilton,  Esq.,  the  coal  mines 


imder  all  their  lands  in  the  townships  of  Merrington, 
Middlestone,  and  Westerton,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
road  from  Ferryhill  to  Middlestone,  for  21  years  from 
the  25th  March,  1838,  subject  to  the  certain  yearly  rent 
of  £200  for  the  first  seven  years,  and  £250  for  the 
residue  of  the  term,  and, also  to  an  additional  tentale 
rent,  after  a  certain  number  of  tens  should  be  wrought, 
of  16s.  per  ten  during  the  first  seven  years,  and  £1  48. 
per  ten  afterwards.     On  the  29th  February,  1836,  Mr. 
Mason  entered  into  a  written  agreement  with  Messrs. 
King,  Mease,  and  Campion,  for  the  winning  of  600 
acre?  of  the  coal  mines  comprised  in  the  above  lease, 
commencing  at  the  village  of  Merrington  on  the  north 
and  extending  to  the  south,  and  running  nearly  parallel 
with  the  wesi  boundary  of  the  township  of  Westerton 
imtil  it  intersects  the  lane  leading  from  Bushyford  to 
Coundon;  and  it  was  agreed  that  these  500  acres  of 
coal  should  be  divided  into  shares  of  sixteenths,  and  be 
held  in  the  following  proportions,  viz.,  7- 16th  parts  by 
Mr.  Mason,  7-16th  parts  by  Messrs  Mease  and  Cam- 
pion, and  the  remaining  2-16th  parts  by  Mr.  King.     It 
was  also  stipulated  that  the  certain  rents  to  be  paid  by 
those  parties  should  bear  the  same  proportion  to  the 
entire  certain  rents  reserved  by  the  lease  as  the  500 
acres  bore  to  the  entire  quantity  comprised  in  it.     This 
coal  field  is  in  the  townships  of  Merrington,  Middle- 
stone (where  the  winning  is  situated^,  and  Westerton, 
in  the  latter  of  which  it  is  contiguous  to  the  Black  Boy 
and  Coundon  royalties.     Both  it,  and  another  tract  of 
coal,  containing  about  980  acres,  in  Middlestone  and 
Merrington,  were  advertised  for  sale  on  the  21st  of 
November,  1836.     In  1841,  Mr.  James  Reid,  an  ex- 
tensive coal  fitter  in  Newcastle,  purchased  the  interest 
in  these  royalties  through  Mr.  King ;  and  after  work- 
ing Leasingthome  for  about  four  years,  he  sold  the 
property  to  Andrew  Spottiswoode,  Esq.,  the  queen's 
printer,  London.     Messrs,  Backhouse  and  Co.  after- 
wards became  proprietors,  by  whom  it  was  sold,  with 
other  adjacent  royalties,  to  the  present  owners,  Messrs, 
N.  Wood  and  Co.     (See  note,  p.  442 ;  also  p.  575  for 
the  quality  of  the  coal.) 
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PAEOCHIAL  CHAPELET  OF  WHITWOETH. 

The  parochial  chapelry  of  Whitworth  was  anciently  dependent  on  the  parish  of  Merrington,  which  it  adjoins  on 
the  north-west.  It  forms  one  constablery,  which  includes  the  manor  of  Old  Park.  The  boundary  Kne  between 
it  and  the  township  of  Middlestone  consists  of  the  turnpike  road  from  Bishop  Auckland  to  Durham^  along  which 
it  passes  to  the  north-western  angle  of  the  township  of  Merrington,  where  it  leaves  the  said  turnpike  road  on  the 
north,  and  proceeds  east-north-east  to  the  Tudhoe  Iron-works ;  here  it  forms  nearly  a  right  angle,  and  proceeds 
north-north-west  along  the  course  of  a  brook  which  separates  Whitworth  from  the  township  of  Tudhoe,  in  the 
parish  of  Brancepeth,  until  the  said  brook  is  joined  by  another  from  the  east ;  thence  in  a  western  and  north- 
western direction  until  the  said  brook  falls  into  the  Wear,  opposite  Brancepeth  East  Park ;  thence  south-west 
along  the  course  of  the  river  Wear,  which  separates  Whitworth  from  the  parish  of  Brancepeth,  to  the  north- 
eastern boundary  of  the  chapelry  of  Byers  Green ;  thence  south-east  and  east  nearly  to  the  hamlet  called  New 
Whitworth ;  thence  south-west  to  Old  Park,  and  south  and  south-west  between  the  said  manor  and  Byers  Green 
common  to  the  township  of  Binchester,  in  the  said  chapelry  of  Byers  Green;  thence  east-south-east  to  the  town- 
ship of  Westerton,  in  the  district  parish  of  Goundou ;  thence  north-east  between  the  said  township  of  Westerton 
and  manor  of  Old  Park  to  the  extreme  northern  angle  of  the  former ;  and  thence  south-east  to  the  turnpike  road 
from  Bishop  Auckland  to  Durham,  at  the  point  where  the  township  of  Westerton  adjoins  that  of  Middlestone. 


WHITWORTH. 

TVhit^obth,  exclusive  of  Old  Park,  contains  1,465 
acres.  Its  population,  in  1801,  was  122;  in  1811, 
115;  in  1821,  112;  in  1831,  104;  in  1841,  290;  and 
in  1851,  659^  of  whom  366  were  males  and  293  females. 
The  increase  is  ascribed  to  the  more  extensive  working 
of  coal  mines.  In  1841,  there  were  45  inhabited 
houses  and  2  building;  and  in  1851,  there  were  113 
inhabited  houses  and  1  uninhabited.  The  value  of 
property  (including  Bishop's  Close),  as  assessed  for  the 
county-rate  in  1828-9,  was  £1,547;  but,  in  1853,  it 
was  enhanced  to  £2,343. 

The  Byers  Green  branch  of  the  Clarence  railway 
passes  through  Whitworth,  from  north-west  to  south- 
east, over  1  M.  4  f.,  and  covers  an  area  of  21  acres. 
In  1852,  it  contributed  £9  15s.  to  the  county-rate, 
which,  for  the  township,  was  £168  15s.  5Jd. 

The  village  of  Whitworth  is  situated  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  south  from  the  river  Wear,  6  miles 
south-west  from  the  city  of  Durham,  and  4|  north- 
north-east  from  Bishop  Auckland.  The  township 
includes  five  farmsteads. 

Boldon  Book  states  that  Thomas  de  Axsle  held  Whit- 
worth by  the  free  service  of  the  fourth  part  of  a 
knight's  fee ;  but  a  subsequent  charter  sets  finrth  that  it  { 


was  Bishop  Philip  de  Pictavia,  the  successor  of  Pud- 
sey,  who  changed  the  tenure  from  drengage  to  that 
of  knight's  service.  However  this  may  be,  it  appears 
that  the  descendants  of  Thomas  de  Acle  assumed  the 
local  name ;  as  John  de  Whitworth  is  named  in  Hat- 
field's Survey,  and  then  held  the  vill  by  knight's 
service,  together  with  148.  lOd.  rent,  sometime  of 
Marmaduke  Muschame,  for  a  certain  portion  of  ^e 
manor  of  Whitworth;  and  John  paid  to  the  bishop's 
exchequer  £4  18d. 

Whitworth  was  afterwards  held  by  the  Nevilles,  and 
was  forfeited  after  the  Northern  Rebellion.  Thomas 
Watson,  a  tenant  of  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  pur- 
chased the  estate  from  the  crown;  and  his  gp-and- 
daughter  married  William  Baxter,  of  Corbridge,  in  the 
county  of  Northumberland,  who  was  charged  with  a 
light  horse  for  the  service  of  Charles  I.,  and  afterwards 
compounded  for  his  estates  for  £247  10s. 

In  1652,  this  estate  was  purchased  by  Mark  Shafto^ 
Esq.,  a  descendant  of  the  Shaftos  of  Bavington, 
Northumberland,  and  recorder  of  Newcastle  in  1648. 
His  son,  Robert,  "a  steady  and  consistent  Whig/' 
held  the  same  office  in  1660,  was  knighted  1670,  re- 
signed the  recordership  in  1685,  was  rechosen  at  the 
Revolution  in  1688,  and  died  in  1705.  Mark  Shafto^ 
Esq.^  son  of  Sir  Robert,  was  created  high  sheriff  of  the 
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county  of  Durham  in  1709,  and  died  in  172S.  His 
eldest  son,  Robert  Shafto,  Esq.,  was  elected  M.P.  for 
the  city  of  Durham  in  1711-12,  and  again  in  1727 ;  as 
was  his  brother  and  heir,  John  Shafto,  Esq..  in  1730 
and  the  two  succeeding  parliaments.  The  son  of  the 
latter,  Robert  Shafto,  Esq.,  ("  Bonny  Bobby  Shafto," 
see  note,  p.  432,)  represented  the  county  in  the  par- 
liaments of  1760  and  1761;  and  married,  in  1774, 
Anne,  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  Thomas  Duncombe, 
Esq.,  of  Duncombe  Park,  Yorkshire.  He  died  in 
1797,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  John,  who 
died  unmarried  in  1802.  Robert  Eden  Duncombe 
Shafto,  Esq.,  brother  and  heir  of  the  last-named  pro- 
prietor, married,  in  1803,  Catherine,  third  daughter  of 
Sir  John  Eden,  of  Windlestone,  Bart.,  and  was  elected 
M.P.  for  the  city  of  Durham  in  1804.  His  son  and 
heir,  Robert  Duncombe  Shafto,  Esq.,  is  now  the  sole 
proprietor  of  Whitworth.  He  was  a  candidate  for  the 
representation  of  the  southern  division  of  the  county  in 
1832,  and  was  elected  for  the  northern  division  in  1847 
and  1852.* 

JVhitiDorth  Park. — The  family  mansion,  now  the 
residence  of  Mrs.  R.  E.  D.  Shafto,  commands  a  fine 
eastern  view  over  the  vale  of  the  Wear.  It  was  rebuilt, 
some  years  ago,  on  the  site  of  a  previous  edifice,  and  is 
a  tolerably  sized  modem  mansion,  with  a  circular  por- 
tico in  front.  The  entrance  lodge,  and  a  few  other 
houses,  called  New  Town,  stand  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  south  from  the  church,  on  the  road  leading  to 
Merrington,t  The  old  house,  which  formerly  stood 
near  the  church-yard,  belonging  to  Mr.  William 
Wright,}  was  purchased  by  the  Shafto  family,  and 
pulled  dewn  in  order  to  improve  the  ground  attached 
to  their  residence. 

THE  CHURCH. 

This  was  recently  a  small  and  very 'plain  structure, 
rebuilt  on  the  foundations  of  a  previous  chapel  about 

f  Arms  of  Shafto — Gu.  on  a  bend,  arg.  three  mullets,  az.     Creai — 
A  salamander,  regardant,  vert,  in  the  middle  of  flames,  ppr. 

t  On  the  north,  this  road  crosses  the  Wear  towards  Brancepeth  by 
means  of  a  ford,  with  stepping  stones  for  pedestrians.  **  Thomas,  son 
of  Mr.  Timothie  Perkin,  of  the  Old  Parke,  was  nnfoTtunatHe  drowned 
in  Whitworth-ford  August  y«  first,  and  was  buried  August  y«  8th, 
1669."--Par.  Besf. 

X  Mr.  William  Wright  died  at  Greenwich^  Kent,  on  the  20th  Jan., 
1844,  aged  75.  He  was  bom  at  Whitworth,  to  which  place  his  family 
belonged;  and  in  the  church-yard  several  stones  may  be  seen,  erected 
to  the  memory  of  the  Wrights.  William  Charlton  Wright,  son  of 
Mr.  William  Wright,  was  bom  June  4,  1800 :  he  was  sent  early  in 
VOL.  I. 


the  year  1808,  and  consisting  of  a  nave,  40  feet  in 
length,  without  any  ecclesiastical  character.  In  1850, 
it  was  closed  for  some  months,  during  which  extensive 
improvements  knd  additions  were  made.  The  walls  of 
I  the  nave  were  lowered,  and  a  high  pitched  open  roof 
was  substituted  for  the  former  flat  and  ceiled  one.  A 
chancel,  20  feet  long,  and  a  vestry  were  added;  and 
the  former  sash  windows  were  replaced  by  narrow  lan- 
cets. The  west  window  is  filled  with  stained  glass,  and 
three  graceful  lancets  form  the  east  window.  There  is  a 
bell§  turret  at  the  west  end,  and  a  sun  dial  above  the 
south  porch.  The  entire  cost  of  these  improvements 
amounted  to  above  £500,  which  was  defrayed  by  a  rate 
and  voluntary  subscriptions,  amongst  which  were  the 
following: — The  dean  and  chapter  of  Durham,  £75; 
R.  D.  Shafto,  Esq.,  £100 ;  the  incumbent,  £100 ;  the 
Barrington  trustees,  £25 ;  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  £15 ; 
&c.,  &c. 

In  the  church-yard  there  is  an  effigy  of  a  knight  in 
full  armour,  the  vizor  closed,  except  by  a  transverse 
slit ;  the  sword  partially  drawn,  denoting  that  the  per- 
son died  during  some  siege ;  and  the  legs  are  crossed : 
the  arms  on  the  shield  do  not  belong  to  any  existing 
fanuly  in  the  north,  but  are  conjectured  to  be  those  of 
the  ancient  lords  of  Whitworth.  There  is  also  an 
effigy  of  a  female,  with  the  arms  raised.  Both  of  these 
stone  sculptures  are  lying  together,  and  protected  by  a 
wooden  railing. 

Registers. — Book  No.  1  contains  baptisms  and  bu- 
rials from  1569  to  1812,  and  marriages  from  1569  to 
1753 ;  No.  2,  marriages  from  1754  to  1812. 

Whitworth  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  not  in  charge  nor 
certified.  Episc.  proc,  2s.  6d.  The  dean  and  chapter 
of  Durham,  patrons  and  impropriators. 

CUIU.TES.— William  Staindrop  occ.  1427 ;  Thomaa  Meke  occ.  1458 ; 
William  Herryson ;  Robert  Richardson,  1557,  p.  m.  Herryson ;  John 
Ducket ;  Robert  Crawforth,  1578 ;  Robert  Frentisse,  158a ;  Richard 
Dearhurst,  1584;    John  Philpot,    1599,    p.  res.  Dcarhnrst;    John 


life  to  London,  and  became  a  publisher  of  some  repute  in  Paternoster 
Row.  He  brought  out  Raphael's  Prophetic  Almanack,  which  had  a 
great  ran.  The  polite  and  gentlemanly  manners  of  Mr.  Wright,  and 
his  easy  and  persuaslTe  address,  wiU  probably  be  remembered  by 
many  in  this  district,  in  connection  with  Lewis's  Topographical  Dic' 
tionary,  a  work  of  merit,  and  to  which  Mr.  W.  C.  Wright  was  the 
means  of  considerably  extending  the  list  of  subscribers.  He  died 
near  London  about  three  years  ago. 

§  Two  old  bells  belonging  the  church,  and  exactly  similar,  in- 
scribed, "  R.  Shafto,  1727,"  were  recast  into  one  bell  at  Mr.  Watson's 
establishment.  High  Bridge,  Newcastle.  Its  diameter  at  the  mouth 
is  22  inches ;  and  it  weighs  2  cwt.  0  qr.  4  lb.  It  is  inscribed,  "  Db- 
rxjKCTOs  Ploeo  vivos  voco  t  Anno  1860." 
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Browne,  A.M.,  1618,  p.  m.  Plulpot;  Stephen  Hegg,  A.M.  (brother 
of  the  learned  Robert  Hegge),  1628,  p.  res.  Browne;  Bichard  Wake- 
lin,  A.M.,  1661,  p.  m.  Hegg;  Thomas  Dixon,  A.M.,  1662,  p.  m. 
Wakelin;  Sir  George  Wheler,  Bjit,  S.T.P.  (see  page  254),  1708.  p. 
m.  Dixon;  Robert  Forster,  A.M.,  1711,  p.  res.  Wheler;  Robert 
Leake,  A.M.  (vicar  of  Merrington),  1714,  p.  xes.  Forster;  Robert 
Blakiston,  A.M.  (vicar  of  Merrington),  1726,  p.  m.  Leake ;  Edward 
Gregory,  A.B.,  1746,  p.  m.  Blakiston;  Richard  Dongworth,  A.M. 
(master  of  the  Grammar  School,  Durham),  1755,  p.  m.  Gregory; 
Thomas  Randall,  A.B.  (master  of  the  Grammar  School,  Dnrham,  and 
a  distinguished  antiquarian  collector*),  1760,  p.  res.  Dongworth ; 
James  Deason,  cl..  1768,  p.  res.  Randall ;  James  Deason,  A.M.,  1796, 
p.  res.  Deason ;  R.  Gray  (afterwards  bishop  of  Cape  Town),  p.  m. 
Deason ;  Arthur  D.  Shafto,  p.  res.  Gray ;  Charles  Carr,  A.M.,  p.  res. 
Shafto. 

The  old  lords  of  Whitworth,  who  founded  the 
church,  endowed  it  with  a  megsuage  and  12  acres. 
The  glebe  has  been  described  as  consisting  of  a  pasture 
of  about  6  acres  on  the  east  side  of  the  town;  the 
Beets,  joining  the  Park ;  a  yard  and  garden  behind  the 
parsonage  house ;  the  West  Close,  of  about  2  acres,  on 
the  right  of  the  road  to  Byers  Green ;  and  the  Fall,  on 
the  moor,  of  about  4  acres.  The  parsonage  house, 
which  formerly  stood  in  Whitworth  Park,  was  rebuilt, 
in  the  year  1847,  on  a  pleasant  site  overlooking  the 
vale  of  the  Wear,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
church.  The  Rev.  A.  D.  Shafto,  the  mcumbent,  and 
his  family,  were  the  principal  benefactors  towards  its 
erection;  the  dean  and  chapter  contributed  £100;  and 
£860  was  borrowed  from  Queen  Anne's  Bounty.  In 
1835,  the  income  was  stated  at  £243  per  annum,  out  of 
which  £50  was  paid  to  a  curate.  The  gross  value  of 
the  living  is  now  £220. 

Whitworth  Park  Colliery,  the  royalty  of  which  be- 
longs to  the  proprietor  of  the  e8tate,t  was  commenced 
by  the  "  Durham  County  Coal  Company"  on  June  16, 
1839 ;  and  the  first  coal  was  got  on  the  10th  of  July, 
1841.  The  depth  of  the  shaft  to  the  Hutton  seam  is  86 
fathoms ;  and  the  coal  averages  about  3  feet  10  inches 
in  thickness.  There  is  a  condensing  pumping  engine 
of  120  horse  power ;  and  the  drawing  engine  is  of  40 
horse  power.  All  the  fittings  up  "  at  bank"  were  neat, 
and  of  the  most  improved  description.  Like  the  other 
speculations  of  the  company,  however,  this  colliery 
proved  unremunerative ;  and,  in  1842,  it  was  disman- 
tled and  laid  in,  after  an  outlay  of  nearly  £40,000,  but 
was  shortly  afterwards  relet  to,  and  fitted  up  afresh  by 

•  The  Rev.  Thomas  Randall,  a  man  of  learning  and  great  research, 
had  free  access  to  the  libraries  and  valuable  records  preserved  in  the 
public  offices  in  the  city  of  Durham,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  pursue 
his  favourite  studies  with  success,  and  to  amass  a  store  of  curious  and 
interesting  information  connected  with  the  history  of  the  county. 
The  value  and  importance  of  these  collections  may  be  inferred  from 


a  private  company,  who  commenced  their  enterprize 
with  spirit  and  energy.  The  manufacture  of  coke, 
which  had  been  neglected  by  the  original  company,  is 
now  extensively  carried  on.  The  railway  joins  the 
Byers  Green  branch  of  the  Clarence  Une,  about  500 
yards  from  the  colliery,  from  whence  to  the  drops  at 
Port  Clarence,  on  the  Tees,  is  abort  21  miles.  Coals 
from  this  pit,  however,  are  now  shipped  at  Hartlepool 
West  Docks,  and  are  called  in  the  market ''  Whitworth 
Wallsend/' 

Spenny-Mook. — This  ancient  waste  or  common  is 
supposed  to  have  formerly  extended  from  Auckland 
Park  or  the  foot  of  Westerton  Hill  to  the  Wear  near 
Sunderland  Bridge,  having  Merrington  and  Hett  on 
the  south  side,  and  Whitworth  and  Tudhoe  on  the 
north,  all  of  which  townships  had  right  of  common  upon 
it.  In  1279,  it  was  held  by  the  prior  of  Durham  and 
Hugh  Gubyon,  lord  of  Tudhoe;  and  it  afterwards 
belonged  successively  to  the  Whitworths  and  the 
Nevilles.  In  1615,  there  was  a  general  muster  on  the 
moors  of  all  the  men  able  to  bear  arms  within  the 
bishopric,  between  the  ages  of  15  and  60 ;  the  gathering 
amounted  to  8,320.  Mention  is  made  in  several 
charters  of  pools  or  fish-ponds  on  Spenny-more,  which 
have  now  totally  disappeared ;  and  "  coale  pitts,*'  are 
referred  to  in  1626.  Twenty  years  ago,  the  name  was 
confined  to  a  single  farmhold  in  the  Whitworth  estate ; 
but  Spenay-Moor  is  now  a  considerable  village,  situated 
on  the  road  between  Durham  and  Bishop  Auckland, 
containing  two  public  houses,  at  one  of  which  a  post- 
office  is  established,  and  grocers,  druggists,  and  other 
shops  and  tradesmen.  A  handsome  and  substantial 
school-house,  with  a  dwelling  for  the  master,  built  in 
1841  by  the  Rev.  R,  Gray,  (14  years  incumbent  of  the 
parish,  and  now  bishop  of  Cape  Town,)  stands  at  one  end 
of  the  village;  it  is  conducted  on  the  national  system, 
and  is  attended  on  an  average  by  about  100  boys  and 
girls.  There  is  also  an  infant  school,  at  which  upwards 
of  60  children  are  instructed  in  reading,  writing,  and 
sewing.  The  land  agent  of  R.  D.  Shafto,  Esq.,  M.P., 
resides  at  Spenny-Moor.  The  establishment  of  the 
Tudhoe  Iron-works,  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  has 
tended  to  increase  the  population ;  and  in  consequence, 
additional  houses  are  continually  in  the  course  of  erection. 

the  frtequeat  references  made  to  hiB  manuscripts.  He  died  in  the 
year  1776,  bequeathing  his  literarj  and  antiquarian  treasures,  con- 
sisting of  20  manuscript  vols.  4to,  to  the  late  George  Allan,  Esq.,  of 
the  Grange,  near  Darlington. 

t  The  royalt7  of  the  south-west  angle  of  the  Whitworth  estate 
belongs  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham. 
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OLD  PARK. 

This  manor  adjoins  Whitworth  on  the  south-west;  and 
the  house  stands  in  a  retired  situation,  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  Wear.  Its  style  of  architecture  and  gardens 
harmonise  with  the  seclusion  by  which  it  is  surrounded, 
being  shaded  by  large  elms,  and  defended  on  the  south 
side  by  a  moat  The  mansion  is  now  the  residence  of 
H.  Spencer,  Esq. 

The  manor  comprises  401  acres,  and  three  inhabited 
houses.  In  1801,  there  were  20  inhabitants;  in  1811, 
14;  in  1821,  30;  in  1831,  67;  in  1841,  80;  and  in 
1851,  26,  being  15  males  and  11  females.  The  pro- 
perty was  assessed  for  the  county-rate,  in  1853,  at  £297. 

Old  Park  was  anciently  under  the  ecclesiastical  super- 
intendence of  the  prior  of  Durham ;  but  being  granted 
by  Thomas  de  Ackley  to  Bishop  Philip,  his  successors 
granted  it  to  Galfred  del  Park.  It  afterwards  was  held 
by  the  Kellawes,  relatives  of  the  bishop  of  that  name. 
By  Hatfield's  Survey,  Thomas  Claxton,  brother  of  Sir 
William,  of  Horden,  held  the  manor  of  Aid  Park, 
containing  160  acres,  by  knight's  service,  and  it  de- 

*  Da.  Whaaton  was  descended  from  a  Yorkshire  family,  and  bom 
at  Winston  in  1614.  He  was  educated  in  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge ; 
and  was  tutor,  at  Oxford,  to  the  natural  son  of  Emanuel  Earl  of  Sun- 
derland. On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  he  retired  to  London, 
and  practised  physic ;  but,  on  Oxford  being  taken  by  the  parliament, 
he  returned  thither,  and  was  created  M.D.  by  yirtue  of  the  letters 
patent  of  Sir  Thomas  Pairfax.  He  was  afterwards  admitted  a  Fellow 
of  the  College  of  Physicians,  London,  of  which  he  was  ftff  some  years 
the  Censor,  and  a  lecturer  in  Gresham  College,  H6  published, 
"  Adenographiaf  aeu  Olandtilarwn  toiiut  Corporis  Descriptio,"  Lond., 
1656,  8yo.,  giving  a  more  accurate  description  of  the  glands  than  had 
been  previously  done.  Durisg  the  prevalence  of  the  plague  in  Lon- 
don, in  1666,  he  was  induced  to  remain  and  attend  such  of  the  Guards 
as  feu  sick,  by  a  promise  of  being  made  physician  in  ordinary  to  the 
king ;  but  this  promise  was  never  fulfilled,  the  only  reward  he  re- 
ceived being  a  trifling  augmentation  to  his  coat  of  arms,  for  which  he 
had  to  pay  Sir  William  Dugdale  £10.    He  died  in  October,  1673. 

t  The  following  elegant  and  characteristic  letter,  from  the  author 


scended  in  his  posterity  until  Robert  Claxton,  Esq., 
engaged  in  the  Northern  RebelKon,  and  was  included 
in  the  act  of  attainder.  His  life  was  spared,  and  he 
died  here  in  1587;  but  the  estate  was  forfeited,  and 
granted  by  the  crown  to  George  Frevill  of  Hardwick. 
From  his  successors  it  appears  to  have  passed  through  a 
family  named  Parkin,  before  1760,  to  Thomas  Whar- 
ton, M.D.,*  whose  son  and  successor,  Thomas,  was  also 
a  physician,  as  was  George,  his  grandson,  Robert, 
brother  of  the  latter,  who  was  alderman  and  mayor  of 
the  city  of  Durham  in  1729  and  1786,  succeeded  to  the 
estate.  His  son,  Thomas,  was  also  an  M.D.,  and  the 
friend  of  the  poet  Gray,  who  dated  many  of  his  letters 
from  Old  Park,t  and  whose  taste  seems  to  have  been 
consulted  in  the  various  improvements  attached  to  the 
mansion.  Robert,  second  son  of  the  last-named  Dr. 
Wharton,  inherited  the  property.  On  the  death  of 
Sir  Thomas  (Heron)  Myddleton,  Mr.  Wharton  suc- 
ceeded to  his  estates,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  wiU  of  his 
maternal  grand-uncle,  Francis  Myddleton,  Esq.,  took 
the  name  of  Myddleton.  Old  Park,  and  Grinkle  Park, 
CO.  York,  are  now  the  property  of  his  representatives. 

of  the  «*  Elegy,"  is  dated  Cambridge,  November  2nd,  1769,  and 
addressed  by  Gray  to  Richard  Stonehewer,  Esq.,  Durham: — ^**My 
dear  Sir — I  am  sincerely  pleased  with  every  mark  of  your  kindness, 
and  as  such  I  look  upon  your  last  letter  in  particular.  I  feel  for  the 
sorrow  you  have  felt,  and  yet  I  cannot  wish  to  lessen  it :  that  would 
be  to  rob  you  of  the  best  part  of  your  nature,  to  efface  from  your  mind 
the  tender  memory  of  a  father's  love,  and  deprive  the  dead  of  that 
just  and  grateful  tribute  which  his  goodness  demanded  from  you.  I 
must,  however,  remind  you  how  happy  it  was  for  him  that  you  were 
with  him  to  the  last ;  that  he  was  sensible,  perhaps,  of  your  care, 
when  every  other  sense  was  vanishing.  He  might  have  lost  you  the 
last  year,  might  have  seen  you  go  before  him,  at  the  time  when  aU 
the  ills  of  helpless  old  age  were  coming  upon  him,  and,  though  not 
destitute  of  the  attention  and  tenderness  of  others,  yet  destitute  of 
your  attention  and  your  tenderness.  May  God  preserve  you,  my  best 
firiend,  and,  long  after  my  eyes  are  dosed,  give  you  that  last  satisfac- 
tion, in  the  gratitude  and  affection  of  a  son,  which  you  have  given 
your  father.    I  am  eyer  most  truly  and  entirely  yours — ^T.  G." 
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PAEOCHIAL  CHAPELET  OF  BTEES  GEEEN. 

The  chapeliy  district  of  Byew  Green,  constitnted  by  order  in  council,  Aognst  8,  1845,  and  gazetted  on  tLe  JOth 
of  the  same  month,  consists  of  the  township  of  Xewfield,  part  of  the  township  of  Binchester,  and  those  parts  of  the 
township  of  Byers  Green  which  previously  appertained  to  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew's  Auckland.  It  is  bounded 
as  follows ;  that  is  to  say,  on  the  west  by  the  river  Wear,  on  the  north  by  the  parish  of  Brancepeth,  on  the  east  by 
the  chapelry  of  Whitworth,  and  on  the  south  by  the  township  of  Bondgate  and  the  remaining  part  of  the  town- 
ship of  Binchester ;  from  this  portion  of  the  township  of  Binchester  it  is  separated  by  proceeding  in  a  nortb- 
westerly  direction  from  the  north-western  comer  of  the  township  of  Bondgate  along  the  boundary  line  of  Bin- 
chester township,  as  far  as  the  road  leading  from  Bishop  Auckland,  along  the  middle  of  which  road  it  proceeds 
southeriy  as  far  as  Belbum  Wood,  along  the  middle  of  which  wood  it  then  proceeds  north-westerly  as  far  as  die 
river  Wear. 


BYERS  GREEN. 

Ths  township  of  Byers  Green  contains  997  acres ;  and 
in  1851  there  were  169  inhabited  houses.  The  amount 
of  the  county-rate  collected  in  that  year  was  £174  19s. 
Ifd.,  and  in  1852,  £69  Os.  Id. :  in  1853,  the  rate  was 
levied  upon  £2,357  9s.  6d.,  that  sum  being  the  esti- 
mated value  of  the  property  in  the  township,  including 
Westeal.  The  population,  which  in  1801  was  77,  in- 
creased in  the  following  decennial  periods  to  199,  231, 
207,  489,  and  1,025,  of  which  latter  number  550  were 
males  and  475  females. 

The  West  Durham  railway  enters  this  township  from 
the  north-west,  and  joins  the  Byers  Green  branch  of  the 
Clarence  line.  The  former  contains  1  h.  4  f.  in  length, 
and  29  A.  in  area,  and  contributed  £11  2s.  Ijd.  in 
1851,  and  £3  15s.  lOd.  in  1852,  to  the  county-rate; 
and  the  Clarence  portion,  2  f.  long,  and  4  a.  in  area, 
contributed  19s.  S^i.  in  1851,  and  6s.  6fd.  in  1852. 

The  village  of  Byers  Green  is  3  miles  north-east  from 

*  Thomas  Wbioht,  F.R.S. — It  Ib  somewhat  strange  that  the  genius 
.  and  writings  of  this  eminent  mathematician  and  astronomer,  which, 
after  the  struggles  of  his  early  life,  rendered  him  deserredly  popular 
with  both  the  scientific  and  aristocratic  world  of  his  own  day,  should 
have  been  afterwards  so  much  neglected  and  almost  forgotten,  parti- 
cularly in  his  natire  place  and  county,  to  which  he  was  an  honour. 
Thomas  Wright  was  bom  at  Byers  Green,  on  the  22nd  of  September, 
1711 ;  his  father,  a  carpenter,  living  on  a  small  estate  of  his  own. 
His  earliest  education  was  under  a  teacher  named  Thomas  Munday, 
of  Bishop  Auckland,  where  he  made  some  progress  in  mathematics. 
It  has  been  handed  down  by  tradition,  that,  in  his  early  days,  he  was 
accustomed  to  steal  away  from  his  playmates,  who  sometimes  disco- 
vered him  in  the  dry  ditch  of  a  hedge,  or  on  the  top  of  a  haystack, 
eagerly  devouring  the  contents  of  some  book  of  which  he  had  got 
possession.  Being  obliged  to  quit  his  study  of  the  languages,  on 
account  of  an  impediment  in  his  speech,  he  was  entered  as  an  appren- 


Bishop  Auckland,  and  contains  a  post-office,  fleveral 
public  houses,  and  the  usual  tradesmen  and  mechanics 
employed  in  colliery  districts.  It  is  one  of  the  stations 
of  the  rural  police,  having  also  two  parish  constables. 
The  supply  of  water  is  from  a  public  pant  near  the 
church.  There  is  a  national  school  in  the  yilla^,  with 
apartments  attached  for  the  master's  dwelling.  It  is 
under  government  inspection,  and  the  average  attend- 
ance of  boys  and  girls  is  about  80.  Bishop  Maltby, 
a  few  years  ago,  subscribed  £15  towards  its  support; 
and  the  owners  of  the  colliery  subscribe  £15  annually. 
There  are  no  literary  or  other  institutions  in  Byers 
Green.  For  an  account  of  the  charities  received 
through  the  mother  parish,  see  Bishop  Auckiakd. 
There  are  some  lime-works  in  tue  township ;  and  a 
public  ferry  crosses  the  Wear  at  the  north  of  the  vil- 
lage. The  house  formerly  known  as  Byert  Great 
Lodge  was  the  propeicy  and  residence  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Wright,  a  gentleman  of  extensive  and  profound  pliilo- 
sophical  attainments.* 

tice  to  a  dock-maker  in  1725,  and  at  leisnie  hours  applied  himself 
closely  to  the  study  of  astronomy.  On  account  of  some  dissensioss 
in  his  msster's  house,  he  ran  away  from  his  servitude ;  snd  having 
obtained  a  discharge  from  his  indenture,  he  sat  down  with  sii^ar 
industry  to  study  nayigation,  astronomy,  geometry,  and  the  abstruse 
branches  of  the  mathematics.  On  the  promise  of  a  ship  from  Iu» 
&ther,  on  condition  of  his  becoming  a  seaman,  he  made  a  trial  Toyage 
from  Sunderland  to  Amsterdam  in  1730,  in  the  ship />iHP»cibaiuf/aM, 
Captain  Pott;  but  not  liking  the  sea,  he  opened  a  mathematical 
school  at  Sunderland. 

The  yoimg  teacher  shortly  after  became  enamoured  of  a  Hisa 
Estreland,  whose  father,  a  clergyman,  disapproring  of  the  match. 
Wright  made  seyeral  fruitless  attempts  to  procure  a  clandestine  ma^ 
riage,  on  the  failure  of  which  he  went  to  London,  with  the  inteotioD 
of  quitting  England  for  Barbadoes.  His  father,  howeyer,  indnoed 
him  to  return  to  the  north,  and  resume  his  schooL    In  1731,  he 
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Byers  Green  was  held,  in  the  time  of  Bishop  Hat- 
field, by  Richard  de  Park,  and  was  afterwards  princi- 
pally in  possession  of  the  Nevilles.  After  the  attainder, 
there  were  various  proprietors.  An  act  was  passed, 
45th  Geo.  III.,  ''^  for  inclosing  lands  in  the  townships 

projected  a  general  representation  of  Euclid's  Elements  on  one  large 
sheet,  wrote  a  theorical  journal  from  the  Lizard  to  Barbadoes,  and 
made  an  almanack,  in  imitation  of  that  of  Oxford,  for  1732,  calculated 
for  the  meridian  of  Durham,  \\rith  this  work  he  travelled  to  Lon- 
don, and  offered  it  for  publication  to  the*  Company  of  Stationers,  who 
informed  him  that  the  year  was  then  ^October)  too  far  adyanced  for 
its  publication,  but  promised  that,  on  condition  of  hia  procuring  600 
subscribers  to  an  almanack  for  1738,  he  should  be  rewarded  with  a 
yearly  salary.  Buoyed  up  with  hope,  he  proceeded  home,  compiled 
his  almanack,  obtained  900  subscribers,  and  once  more  set  off  for 
London ;  but  the  Company,  on  the  pretext  of  not  wishing  to  interfere 
with  Oxford,  refused  to  print  for  him,  and  he  was  left  to  return  to  the 
north  on  foot  with  three  or  four  shillings  in  his  pocket.  On  the  road, 
however,  he  received  great  kindness  from  several  scientific  persons  to 
whom  he  made  himself  known.  He  now  determined  to  publish  his 
almanack  in  Edinburgh ;  and  having  obtained  a  recommendation  to 
Mr.  Alan  Ramsay,  he  travelled  thither  on  foot,  and  contracted  with 
an  engraver  to  execute  and  print  the  work  for  15  guineas  ;  but  consi- 
derable loss  occurred  from  delays.  On  his  return  to  Sunderland,  the 
Rev.  Daniel  Newcombe,  rector  of  that  parish,  who  had  previously 
been  opposed  to  his  success,  became  a  warm  patron  and  friend,  and 
invited  him  to  live  with  him.  During  his  stay  in  the  clergyman's 
hospitable  mansion,  he  completed  his  *'  Pannauticon,  the  Mariner's 
Universal  Magazine,"  and  in  April  published  "  A  general  Calculation 
of  the  Eclipse  of  the  Sun,"  which  was  to  take  place  in  May.  He  also 
invented  a  composition  of  dials,  and  erected  his  model  on  the  south 
pier,  by  order  of  the  commissioners  of  the  river  Wear,  who  rewarded 
him  vdtb  a  gratuity  of  20  guineas ;  and  a  description  of  the  work  was 
printed  and  published  at  the  expense  of  the  town. 

Better  prospects  now  dawned  on  the  enthusiastic  mathematician. 
Mr.  Newcombe  introduced  him  to  the  Earl  of  Scarborough  at  Lumley 
Castle,  who  invited  him  to  London,  and  promised  his  countenance 
and  patronage.  Li  the  metropolis,  his  '*  Pannauticon"  was  approved 
of  by  the  Royal  Society  and  the  Admiralty,  and,  on  its  publication, 
was  dedicated  to  the  king.  Mr.  Wright  also  made  several  calcula- 
tions of  eclipses,  and  was  introduced  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  the 
Duke  of  Kent,  from  whom  he  continr'^d  to  receive  the  greatest  respect 
and  kindness.  In  1736,  he  completed  his  Invention  of  the  Theory  of 
Existence,  in  a  Section  of  the  Creation,  16  feet  in  length.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  his  leisure  hours  were  employed  in  drawing  many  De- 
monstratory  Schemes  in  Astronomy,  and  in  projecting  certain  Physical 
and  Mathematical  Elements.  During  the  summer,  he  constructed,  at 
the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  a  System  of  the  Planetary  Bodies, 
in  brass,  in  due  proportions,  equal  to  a  radium  of  190  feet ;  and  also 
invented  a  Cylindrical  Dial,  by  which  could  be  found  the  time  of  the 
sun's  rising  and  setting,  his  place  in  the  zodiac,  his  altitude,  the  time 
of  the  day»  the  sun's  amplitude,  his  azimuth,  and  his  declination.  In 
1738,  Mr.  Wright  composed  his  Astronomical  Secrets,  and  invented  a 
Display  of  the  Universal  Vicissitude  of  Seasons,  in  folio. 

During  several  ensuing  years,  Mr.  Wright  continued  to  be  the 
associate  and  instructor  of  persons  of  the  highest  rank  and  fashion,  of 
both  sexes.  In  1742,  he  published  his  Astronomical  Elements,  and 
soon  after  received  an  offer  from  the  Czarina  of  Russia,  through  Prince 
Pariskin,  of  the  chief  professorship  of  navigation  in  the  imperial 
academy  of  St,  Petershurgh,  with  a  salary  of  £300  a  year,  and  many 
other  contingent  advantages.  Not  considering  tliis  a  sufficient  in- 
ducement to  leave  his  native  country,  he  demanded  a  fixed  salary  of 


of  Byers  Green  and  Old  Park  ;*'  and  Mr.  John  Bell  of 
Newcastle,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Granger  of  Flass^  were 
appointed  commissioners.  Byers  Green  moor  or  com- 
mon, and  certain  fields  or  intercommon  lands  of  Robert 
Wharton  Myddleton,  Esq.,  containing  by  estimation 

£500 ;  a  proposal  which  was  not  acceded  to.  Notwithstanding  occa- 
sional attacks  of  illness,  he  continued  to  be  a  constant  visitor  and 
welcome  guest  at  the  seats  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  both  in  England 
and  Ireland.  Whilst  in  the  latter  country  in  1746,  he  was  engaged 
in  visiting  places  of  antiquity,  and  collecting  drawings  and  materials 
for  his  "  Louthiana,"  the  first  volume  of  which,  with  numerous  cu- 
rious plates,  was  published  in  1748.  In  1750,  he  produced  his  Theory 
of  the  Universe,  illustrated  with  a  great  many  plates. 

In  1756,  Mr.  Wright  commenced  building  Byers  Green  Lodge,  but 
continued  his  wandering  life  till  1762,  when  he  retired  to  his  native 
place,  as  he  expressed  it,  **  to  finish  his  studies.'*  His  country  neigh- 
bours, however,  could  not  appreciate  his  genius.  When  Dr.  Egerton 
came  to  the  see  of  Durham,  he,  as  well  as  Lady  Sophia,  paid  an  ho- 
nourable attention  to  their  old  preceptor,  and  he  was  frequentiy  a 
guest  at  their  hospitable  table.  He  died  at  his  house  at  Byers  Green, 
snd  was  interred  at  the  church  of  St.  Andrew's  Auckland  on  the  25th 
of  February,  1785.  His  mansion  and  other  real  property  were  sold, 
in  pursuance  of  the  directions  in  his  will,  and  the  produce  distributed 
amongst  his  poor  relations.  He  left  a  very  small  personal  estate ;  his 
chief  support  in  retirement  being  an  annuity  paid  him  by  Lord  Botte- 
tourt,  but  how  acquired  is  not  known. 

In  early  life,  Mr.  Wright  contracted  a  pedantic  stifihess  of  manner, 
which  was  not  polished  down  by  his  subsequent  intercourse  with 
people  of  fashion :  on  the  contrary,  he  rather  afiected  to  keep  it  up, 
though  accompanied  vrith  the  countenance  of  good  humour.    His 
temper  was  gentie  and  afiable,  and  his  mind  generous ;  but  his  stu- 
dies, leading  him  out  of  the  common  track  of  human  afiisurs,  left  him 
littie  conversant  with  the  ordinary  duties  of  life.    There  was  some- 
thing flighty  and  eccentric  in  his  notions,  and  a  wildness  of  fancy 
followed  even  his  ordinary  projects ;  so  that  his  house  was  not  built, 
or  fitted  up,  upon  the  model,  or  in  the  order,  of  other  men's  buildings. 
In  one  of  his  letters,  he  gives  an  elaborate  description  of  it,  and  expa- 
tiates on  the  pleasures  of  a  retired  life  in  such  a  place.    The  lower 
story  of  the  house  contained  a  parlour,  kitbhen,  staircase,  pantry, 
cellar,  and  servants'  room;  with  an  arched  passage  leading  to  the 
garden  terrace,  and  another  to  the  forest- walk  and  preetorium,    "  The 
principal  story,"  says  he,  "  is  entered  by  a  flight  of  steps  from  the 
outside,  with  an  half  space  from  the  terrace,  which  serves  to  dine 
upon  in  summer,  having  stone  seats  on  each  side,  and  an  abacus,  or 
balustrade,  which  answers  very  well  both  for  a  side-board  and  dumb- 
vroiter.    Here  I  can  most  pleasantiy  enjoy  a  view  of  the  town,  the 
Roman  camp,  and  the  evening  sun."     The  interior  staircase  was 
ornamented  with  his  own  works;  and  in  the  drawing-room  was  a 
representation  of  all  the  faculties  of  human  knowledge,  being  a  curious 
collection  of  prints,  disposed  in  27  large  compositions,  500  being  se- 
lected for  that  purpose,  and  elegantiy  framed.    A  Roman  triclinium, 
with  Doric  pillars,  was  placed  at  one  end  of  this  room.    Numerous 
paintings  and  prints  decorated  the  other  apartments.     Two  small 
euhicula,  or  wings,  were  added  to  the  main  building.    *<  Here,"  says 
this  singular  man,  **  I  have  perfect  tranquillity,  though  in  a  village, 
having  no  house  nearer  than  a  hundred  yards."    "  When  I  indulge 
myself  with  poetic  ideas,  I  can  naturaUy  conceive  myself  vrith  an 
Olympus  before  me,  a  Mount  Hemus  on  one  side»  and  a  Parnassus  on 
the  other." 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Wright,  several  of  his  engravings  were 
•*  rescued  from  the  copper-smith,  by  faUing  into  the  hands  of  George 
Allan,  Esq.,  of  Darlingron,  who  purchased  his  collection  of  prints 
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650  acres  or  thereabouts^  were  the  tracts  to  be  divided 
and  exonerated  from  intercommon.  Encroachments 
made  within  30  years  were  to  be  considered  part  of  the 
common.  The  boundaries  were  perambulated  on  the 
19th  of  August,  1805,  and  the  first  meeting  of  the  com- 
missioners was  held  at  Bishop  Auckland  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  The  royalty  was  reserved  to  the  Bishop  of 
Durham,  under  whom  several  portions  of  the  township 
are  held  by  copyhold  tenure.  The  principal  owner  of 
property  at  present  is  R.  D.  Shafto,  Esq.,  whose  family 
have  long  held  lands,  &c.,  in  Byers  Green, 

Byers  Green  Colliery  was  commenced  about  fifteen 
years  ago,  since  which  time  extensive  coke  ovens  have 
been  erected;  and  from  the  excellence  of  the  article 
produced,  it  is  in  great  demand  in  Germany,  where  it 
is  used  by  the  great  railway  companies,  and  also  by  the 
leading  railway  companies  in  England.*  The  seam  of 
coal  worked,  4  feet  thick,  is  at  the  depth  of  72  fathoms. 
The  colliery  is  at  present  carried  on  by  John  Robson, 
Esq.,  and  Partners ;  that  gentleman  being  the  manager. 
The  coals  are  transmitted  by  the  Byers  Green  and  the 
West  Hartlepool  Harbour  and  Dock  railways,  for  ship- 
ment at  the  West  Hartlepool  Docks. 

THE  CHURCH. 

The  church  of  St.  Peter,  at  Byers  Green,  was  erected 
in  1844,  and  was  consecrated  on  the  10th  of  July,  1845, 
by  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  by  whom  it  was  licensed  for 
solemnization  of  marriages  under  the  act  of  6  and  7 
Wm.  IV.,  c.  85.  It  is  a  neat  building,  in  the  early 
English  style,  firom  designs  by  Mr.  Watts,  of  the  city 
of  Durham,  and  contains  283  sittings,  212  of  which  are 
declared  free,  in  consideration  of  a  grant  firom  the  In- 
corporated Society  for  Building  and  Repairing  Churches. 
The  remainder  of  the  cost  of  erection  was  defrayed  by 
the  Bishop  of  Durham.     The  edifice  consists  of  a  nave 

mathematical  inBtroments,  and  other  valuable  articles."  The  MSS. 
were  sold  by  Sotheby  in  December,  1844.  The  Rey.  Professor  Che- 
yallier,  of  Bnrham  University,  addresses  the  following  remarks  to 
R.  H.  Allan,  Esq. : — *'The  attention  of  the  scientific  world  has  been 
recently  directed  to  the  works  of  a  remarkable  man— Thomas  Wright 
— who  lived  at  Byers  Green,  and  died  about  60  years  ago.  It  appears 
that  he  anticipated  many  speculations  of  much  later  date ;  and  such 
writers  as  Arago  and  Sturm  are  engaged  in  vindicating  Wright's 
literary  and  scientific  claims. — ^I  perceive  Humboldt  refers  to  Wright, 
in  his  Cosmos." 

•  The  carbon  in  thia  coal  amounts  to  80  per  cent. ;  19  of  the  re- 
mainder consisting  of  gaseous  matter,  and  only  1  of  residuum  or 
ashes.    Coke  may  be  considered  as  the  fixed  carbon  of  the  coal. 

t  The  death  of  this  much  lamented  and  promising  youth  was 
caused  by  an  explosion  of  gas  at  Byers  Green  colliery.    He  had  re- 


and  chancel^  with  an  entrance  porch  surmounted  by  a 
bell  turret  on  the  west,  and  another  porch,  which  forms 
the  vestry,  on  the  south.  The  interior  is  neatly  deco- 
rated, and  contains  an  organ,  the  use  of  which  is  ^ven 
by  the  Rev.  James  Watson  Hick,  B.D.,  the  incumbent. 
The  pulpit  consists  of  a  curious  selection  of  antique 
carvings,  combined  with  much  taste  by  the  same  gen- 
tleman. At  the  east  end  of  the  chancel  are  three  lancet 
windows,  richly  decorated  with  stained  glass,  executed 
by  Mr.  Hick.  The  centre  light  represents  the  Cruci- 
fixion, on  one  side  of  which  is  a  figure  of  St.  Peter,  to 
whom  the  church  is  dedicated,  and  on  the  other  St. 
Andrew,  the  patron  saint  of  the  parish  of  which  this 
chapelry  formed  a  portion.  At  each  side  of  the  com- 
munion table  are  tablets  containing  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, painted  on  zinc  in  the  Old  English  character, 
with  illuminated  leading  letters ;  also  the  work  of  the 
ingenious  and  learned  incumbent.  In  the  body  of  the 
church  there  is  a  stained  memorial  window,  executed 
by  Mr.  Lawson  of  Newcastle,  and  bearing  the  following 
inscription : — 

"  In  memory  of  William  Henry,  eldest  son  of  John  Bobeoa,  Esq., 
of  this  place,  and  of  Whitwell  Orange  in  thia  county,  who  died  the 
31st  May,  1861,  aged  18  years.^t 

The  Bishop  of  Durham  is  patron  of  the  livings  and, 
in  September,  1853,  gave  £100  towards  the  purchase 
of  a  piece  of  land  to  be  attached  to  it.  A  parsonage 
house  was  built  in  1851,  to  which  £280  was  contribated 
from  the  Maltby  Fund  in  1850,  and  £70  additional  in 
the  following  year.  On  the  12th  of  May,  1861,  the 
Inclosure  Commissioners  gave  notice  that  the  Rer. 
James  Watson  Hick  had  made  application,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  the  13th  and  14th  Vict.,  c.  SI, 
for  the  advance  of  £500,  by  way  of  loan,  for  the 
drainage  of  the  glebe  lands  of  Byers  Green.  The 
value  of  the  living  is  £180  per  annum. 

cently  come  to  reside  at  the  Tillage  as  resident  manager;  but  his 
duties  did  not  extend  to  the  superintendence  of  the  underground 
operationa  of  the  mine.  Having  a  wish,  however,  to  inspect  the 
workings,  he  went  down  the  pit  with  that  object,  accompanied  by  the 
underground  manager  and  the  overman.  After  examining  the  west 
workings,  they  entered  those  to  the  north-eaat,  to  see  the  **  troubles*' 
which  were  being  cut  through  in  that  direction ;  Mr.  Bobson,  with  a 
safety-lamp,  preceding  his  companions,  each  of  whom  had  a  candle. 
When  within  about  20  yards  of  the  "trouble,"  the  colliery  fired ;  and 
the  explosion  threw  down  the  whole  of  the  party.  Mr.  Kobaon  was 
assisted  to  the  surface  by  the  overman,  and  surgical  assistance  was 
promptly  procured ;  but  from  the  shock  to  the  nervous  system  caused 
by  the  burning  and  ix^uries  he  had  received,  collapse  took  i^ace,  and 
he  died  on  the  following  day.  The  memorial  window  was  presented 
to  the  church  by  the  Mends  and  admirers  of  this  amiaUe  and  un£ar- 
tunate  young  gentleman. 
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NEWFIELD. 

The  little  townsliip  of  Newfield  comprises  199  acres^ 
divided  into  two  farms.  In  1841^  there  were  58  inha- 
bited houses^  and  9  uninhabited^  which^  in  1851^  had 
increased  to  159  inhabited  and  1  uninhabited.  The 
population,  which  in  1801  was  11,  and  in  the  three 
succeeding  enumerations  16,  11,  and  8,  in  1841  had 
increased,  in  consequence  of  the  opening  of  the  coal- 
mines, to  345,  and  in  1851  to  1,016,  of  whom  576  were 
males  and  440  females. 

An  area  of  one  acre  is  occupied  by  the  West  Durham 
railway  in  this  township,  passing  over  an  extent  of  a 
quarter  of  a  mile.  In  1851,  when  the  gross  amount  of 
county-rate  collected  was  £25  Is.  6d.,  the  railway  con- 
tributed towards  it  9s.  lid. ;  and  in  the  following  year, 
the  contribution  of  the  railway  was  16s.  8d.,  the  total 
sum  collected  being  £41  15s.  lOd.  In  1853,  the  pro- 
perty in  the  township  was  valued  for  the  rate  at  £609. 

The  village  of  Newfield,  S  miles  north  from  Bishop 
Auckland,  consists  principally  of  houses  for  workmen 
at  the  colliery.  There  is  a  national  school,  to  which 
the  colliery  owners  subscribe  liberally,  and  where  the 
average  attendance  of  boys  and  girls  is  about  100.  The 
property  in  the  township  is  freehold;  the  principal 
portions  being  held  by  the  Newfield  Coal  Campany 
and  the  representatives  of  the  late  Robert  Wharton 
Myddleton,  Esq.  The  Rev.  R.  Grey  has  also  property 
in  Newfield.  Newfield  Colliery  is  carried  on  by  the 
sa^e  proprietors  as  that  at  Byers  Green,  John  Robson, 
Esq.,  being  the  managing  partner;  and  the  coals  are 
conveyed  by  the  same  railway.  Coke  is  also  manufac- 
tured to  a  very  considerable  extent;  and,  from  its  ex- 
cellence, is  in  great  demand:  it  is  supplied  to  the 
principal  home  and  foreign  railways. 

BINCHESTER. 

Thb  greater  part  of  the  township  of  Binehester  is 
included  in  the  chapelry  of  Byers  Green  (see  page  588) ; 
a  small  portion  of  it  remaining  attached  to  the  parish  of 
St.  Andrew's  Auckland.  The  township,  which  is 
divided  into  four  farms  and  five  inhabited  houses,  con- 

•  It  is  generally  agreed  thai  the  RomazM  frequently  selected  for 
their  campe  the  sites  of  previous  British  hiU-forts ;  and  it  would  be 
no  difficult  stretch  of  imaginatioQ  to  conceive  the  fierce  Briton  skil- 
fully driving  his  scythed  chariot  along  the  eminence  of  Binehester, 
uttering  his  appalling  war*cry  as  he  charged  the  foe  who  dared  to 
scale  its  steep  declivity,  or  pr(q;>itiating  the  favour  of  his  awful  deities 
in  the  groves  on  its  8umnut»  at  a  period  previous  to  the  subjugation 
of  his  race, — 


tains  500  acres,  and  was  valued  for  the  county-rate  in 
1853  at  £528.  There  were,  in  1801,  42  inhabitants; 
and  the  numbers  at  the  subsequent  enumerations  of  the 
population  were  45,  49,  37,  43,  and  30,  the  latter  con- 
sisting of  19  males  and  11  females. 

The  word  Binehester  is  derived  from  the  Latin  Bind 
Castra,  signifying  two  camps;  and  this  place  is  con- 
cluded by  some  to  be  the  Binovium  of  Ptolemy,  a  con- 
siderable city,  though  its  site  does  not  coincide  with  that 
assigned  by  him,  which  may  have  been  at  Auckland. 
It  is  undoubtedly  the  Vinavium  of  Antoninus ;  a  name 
which  Mr.  Cade  derives  from  the  festivals  held  here  in 
honour  of  Bacchus,  to  whom  he  supposes  it  was  sacred. 
It  stood  upon  or  near  the  line  of  the  great  Roman  road 
called  Watling  Street  (see  page  104),  and,  from  its  posi- 
tion, must  have  been,  in  the  hands  of  ^'the  masters 
of  the  world,"  a  post  of  great  strength.*  The  ground 
on  which  it  stood,  about  29  acres  in  extent,  slopes  on 
one  side  towards  the  east,  and  on  the  west  descends  pre- 
cipitously a  height  of  about  80  feet  to  the  Wear,  which, 
in  the  course  of  centuries,  has  washed  away  the  south- 
western comer  of  the  vallum.  Traces  of  this  camp  are 
still  visible ;  but  it  is  now  very  difficult  to  ascertain  its 
exact  plan,  or  that  of  its  outworks. 

Binehester  has  been  a  prolific  mine  of  Roman 
antiquities,  comprising  sculptures,  pottery,  and  coins. 
Camden  has  preserved  the  inscriptions  of  two  altars,  one 
of  which  is  supposed  by  Burton  to  have  been  reared  by 
Claudius  Quintianus,  consul  under  the  emperor  Maxi- 
minus,  about  the  year  236,  upon  performance  of  his 
vow  made  to  the  Deabug  Matrtbus,  or  Mother  God- 
desses ;  and  the  other  is  a  dedication  to  Mars  the  Con- 
queror, to  the  Genus  Loci,  or  tutelar  sjnrit  of  the  place, 
and  to  an  imaginary  god  of  the  Romans  called  Bontts 
Eceniu^y  or  Happy  Events.  Another  inscription  to  the 
Mother  Goddesses  by  Gamellus,  or  Gains  Emellus,  is 
mentioned  by  Horsley.  Hutchinson  has  preserved  a 
sketch  of  a  bass-relief  representing  one  of  the  fundatores 
or  slingers  of  the  Roman  army.  A  hexagonal  stone, 
bearing  on  one  side  a  bold  figure  of  a  Friapus  in  basso- 
relievo,  was  used  for  some  years,  at  an  adjacent  farm- 
house, for  the  weight  of  a  cheese-press ;  but,  says  Hut- 
chinson, was  *'  rejected  by  a  late  housewife,  with  much 

**  When  the  British  warrior  qneen. 

Bleeding  from  the  Roman  rods^ 
Sought,  with  an  indignant  mien — 

Counsel  from  her  oountrjr^s  gods — 

**  Sage,  heneath  an  aged  oak. 

Sat  the  Druid,  hoary  chie^ 
Every  burning  word  he  spoke 

Full  of  rage  and  full  of  grieL"^ 
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aversion,  for  its  extraordinary  sculpture,  not  discovered 
by  the  dame  till  her  cheese  had  been  spoiled,  as  she 
alleged,  by  the  unpropitious  influence  of  the  enormous 
deity."  P.  O.  Skene,  Esq.,  mentions  a  stone  which  he 
saw  by  the  side  of  the  road  between  Binchester  and 
Byers  Green  in  1819.  It  was  4  feet  long  and  1  foot  7 
inches  broad,  and  bore  an  inscription  rendered — IHis 
Manibus  Sacrum.  Nemmontanus  Decitcs  vizit  annos 
quadraginta  ;  Nemmantanus  SancitM  prater  et  coheredes 
ex  testamento  fecerunV^  The  principal  part  of  the 
coins  found  at  this  place  are  of  the  lower  empire, 
though  one  or  more  of  Julius  Ceesar's  have  occurred. 

But  the  most  remarkable  discovery  was  made  about 
50  years  ago,  being  the  subterranean  remains  of  a 
Roman  sudatory  or  bath,  in  a  singularly  perfect  state. 
The  floor  of  the  superstructure,  now  slightly  covered 
with  earth,  is  of  strong  mortar  and  gravel,  spread  upon 
large  square  tiles,  supported  by  ranges  of  brick  pillars 
in  the  apartment  beneath.  These  pillars  are  nearly  five 
feet  high,  eight  inches  square,  with  intersecting  passages 
between  them,  fifteen  or  sixteen  inches  wide,  crossing 
each  other  at  right  angles.  The  remains  of  the  flues  for 
heating  the  superincumbent  apartments  are  still  visible ; 
and  tUs  antique  remain  is  supposed  to  be  the  most  com- 
plete of  its  kind  in  the  world.* 

A  great  quantity  of  the  Roman  antiquities  foimd  at 
Binchester  were  preserved  in  the  hall  by  its  former 
proprietors ;  but  these,  with  two  or  three  stands  of  old 
English  armour,  several  charters,  seals,  and  other 
curiosities,  were  dispersed  by  public  auction  at  the 
breaking  up  of  the  establishmentt 

In  the  history  of  the  church  of  Durham,  Binchester 
is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  vills  pledged  to  the  Earls  of 
Northumberland,  and  never  restored.  It  occurs,  how- 
ever, in  Boldon  Book,  as  rendering  5s.  comage,  one 
milch  cow,  one  castleman,  and  four  chalders  of  malt,  of 

*  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  places  adjacent  to  Binchester,  as 
well  as  the  station  itself,  in  early  tinie«  retained  vestiges  of  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Romans.  Mr.  Wright  of  Byers  Green,  in  the  description 
of  his  residence,  says,  '*  There  is  a  bowling-green  before  the  house, 
and  in  the  centre  of  the  town  ;  the  whole  being  nearly  in  the  propor- 
tion of  a  Roman  circus :  and  here  frequently  are  both  horse  and  foot 
races.  Many  other  sports  and  games  are  also  exhibited  here  annually 
on  the  29th  of  June,  in  imitation  of  those  of  Rome,  or  the  Olympiad, 
probably  as  relics  of  tho  former,  who,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
place,  had  once  a  station  called  Vinovium.  Near  to  this  Tillage  is  also 
a  manifest  Roman  circus,  all  good  ground,  and  two  miles  in  eompass ; 
which,  as  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  camp,  is  supposed  to  be 
that  of  Albinus,  his  principal  camp  being  at  A.lclimum,  now  Auck- 
land, and  the  undoubted  Binovium  of  Ptolemy.  This  [circus]  I  pro- 
cured to  be  restored,  in  the  year  1778,  by  a  subscription  of  the 
neighbouring  gentlemen,  and  it  is  judged  to  be  finest  piece  of  race- 
ground  in  the  north  of  England." 


meal^  and  of  oats ;  the  villains  ploughing  and  harrow- 
ing two  acres  at  Coundon,  and  performing  other  ser- 
yices.  The  drenges  fed  horse  and  dog,  and  attended 
the  bishop's  forest  hunt  with  two  greyhounds  and  fire 
cords,  followed  the  court,  and  serred  on  embassies. 
Bobert  de  Binchester  held  this  place  and  Hunwick  in 
the  time  of  Bishop  Hatfield;  and  his  descendants^  of 
the  same  name,  retained  possession  till  1420^  when 
Binchester  was  conveyed  to  Balph,  Earl  of  Westmore^ 
land.  It  was  confiscated  on  the  attainder  of  the  last 
earl. 

In  1605,  Binchester  was  purchased  by  the  Wren 
family ;  and,  during  the  civil  wars,  Linley  Wren,  Esq., 
compounded  for  his  estates  for  £300.  This  family  axe 
said  to  have  been  the  first  who  built  a  mansion  on  the 
estate ;  and  some  have  asserted  that  it  was  planned  and 
erected  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren.}  In  later  times,  it 
was  purchased  of  the  Wrens  by  Charles  Lyon^  £sq., 
who  rebuilt  Binchester  Hall  on  a  modem  plan^  and 
adorned  the  declivities  around  it  with  hanging  planta- 
tions. Itself  a  conspicuous  object,  this  beautiful  man- 
sion, from  its  lofty  situation,  commanded  a  fine  view  of 
the  Castle,  Park,  and  town  of  Bishop  Auckland,  on  the 
opposite  eminence  to  the  south,  the  windings  of  the  river 
Wear  for  a  considerable  distance,  and  most  of  the  prin- 
cipal objects  of  the  surrounding  country. 

In  May,  1817,  the  farms  called  Binchester  Whins, 
Binchester  Cragg,  and  Newton  Cap  Flatts,  were  adver- 
tised for  sale ;  and  the  estate  itself  was  advertised  for 
sale  ill  June,  lS29.  The  owner  having  proposed  sink- 
ing a  coal  pit  on  his  property,  which  would  have  been 
in  close  proximity  to  the  palace  at  Auckland,  and 
"would  have  driven  the  bisliop  from  his  residence," 
overtures  were  made  to  the  trustees  for  its  purchase. 
The  offer  was  favourably  received;  and  the  trustees 
allowed  three  years   to   make  the  necessary  arrange- 

t  Amongst  other  relics  preserred  at  Binchester  was  a  curious 
drinking  cup  of  glass,  with  the  words,  '*  Litck  of  Muncaster,"  engraTed 
upon  it.  The  legend  attached  to  it  was,  that  during  the  ciyil  wars 
between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  Hemy  YI.,  in  his  advo-- 
sity,  found  a  refuge  in  the  house  of  Sir  John  Pennington,  at  Fomess, 
a  gallant  knight,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  king's  scrrice. 
At  parting,  his  majesty,  in  testimony  of  his  good  will  to  the  familr, 
left  them  this  his  fovourite  cup,  which,  from  the  general  opinion  of 
that  monarch's  sanctity,  was  supposed  to  be  ominous  of  good  to  its 
possessor,  and  hence  received  its  name. 

X  Though  there  is  no  eyidence  of  this  circumstance,  yet  that  he 
belonged  to  the  same  fiunily  is  proved  by  the  identity  of  hu  armo- 
rial bearings  with  theirs.    A  square  stone,  sculptured  with  thos« 
arms,  was  found  by  Sir  Thomas  Lyon  when  the  building  was  puller 
down,  and  was  long  preserved  by  Bishop  Maltby,  who  presented  it  t 
the  late  Mr.  Eilbum,  of  Bishop  Auckland. 
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ments.  Application  was  accordingly  made  for  an  act  of 
parliament  to  enable  the  bishop  to  enfranchise  property, 
in  order  to  raise  a  sum  of  money  for  the  purchase  of 
Sinchester;  but,  alarmed  at  the  precedent  of  selling 
church  property.  Lord  Shaftesbury  opposed  the  mea- 
sure, wtich  would  have  been  thrown  out,  but  for  the 
interference  of  the  late  Earl  of  Eldon,  through  whose 
influence  the  Binchester  Estates  Act,  7  and  8  Geo.  IV., 
ivas  at  last  obtained.  Under  the  j»owers  of  this  act, 
iC63,027  16s.  4d.  was  raised  and  paid  into  court,  of 
which  £54,535  was  invested  in  the  purchase  of  lands 
and  tithes  at  Binchester*  and  other  parts  of  the  parish 
of  St.  Andrew's  Auckland ;  and  the  costs  of  obtaining 
the  act,  attending  sales  under  it,  and  the  laying  out  of 
money  in  exchequer  bills,  amounted  to  £4,605  19s.  4d. 
To  the  remaining  balance,  £8,886  17s.,  a  further  sum 
of  £499  5s.  9d.  was  afterwards  paid  in  to  the  credit  of  the 
same  account,  being  the  produce  of  the  sale  of  the  mate- 
rials of  certain  buildings  CBinchester  Hall),  and  which  the 
bishop  was  specially  authorized  by  the  act  to  dispose  of, 

♦  "Whilst  these  transactions  were  in  progress,  Mr.  Grcgson,  solicitor, 
of  Durham,  claimed  £538  as  his  bill  of  costs  against  the  Binchester 
estate.  Mr.  Lyon  had  executed  a  bond,  subjecting  himself  to  the 
jpayment  of  £1,097  in  the  event  of  Mr.  Gregson's  bill  not  being  paid,  I 


the  purchase-monies  being  directed  to  be  paid  and  ap* 
plied  in  the  same  manner,  and  under  the  same  proyisions, 
as  were  expressed  concerning  the  monies  to  be  produced 
by  the  sale  of  the  hereditaments  by  the  act  vested  in 
trust  for  sale.  The  amount,  as  has  been  seen  (p.  135), 
was  Tested  in  exchequer  bills,  the  principal  and  interest 
of  which  were  to  accumulate  until  the  original  sums 
raised  under  the  act  had  been  realized  and  applied  in 
the  purchase  of  land ;  when  the  surplus,  whatever  that 
might  be,  would  be  payable  either  wholly  to  the  bishop 
for  the  time  being,  or  subject  to  apportionment  be- 
tween him  and  the  personal  representatives  of  his 
predecessor. 

During  the  above  transactions,  Binchester  Hall  re- 
mained unoccupied;  and,  on  their  conclusion,  it  was 
pulled  down,  and  the  materials  were  sold.  The  lofty 
hill,  therefore,  to  the  summit  of  which  it  was  so  long  an 
ornament,  is  now  totally  denuded  of  buildings. 


« 


Sing  mournfully,  oh !  moumfally. 
The  solitude  of  Binnorie." 


which  was  considered  as  only  a  collateral  security,  the  bill  having  to 
be  settled  out  of  the  funds  of  the  estate.  Mr.  Gregson,  however, 
proceeded  on  the  bond. 


PAROCHIAL  CHAPELRY  OF  HUNWICK. 


The  chapelry  district  of  Hunwick  was  formed  by  the  same  order  in  council,  and  gazetted  at  the  same  time 
(August  20,  1845),  with  Byers  Green.  It  consists  of  the  township  of  Hunwick  and  Helmington,  and  part  of  the 
township  of  Newton  Cap,  and  is  bounded  as  follows,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  south  by  the  river  Wear ;  on  the  west 
by  the  parish  of  "Witton-lc-Wear ;  on  the  north  by  the  parish  of  Brancepeth ;  on  the  cast  by  the  said  river  Wear ; 
and  on  the  south-cast  by  the  remaining  part  of  the  said  township  of  Newton  Cap,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
proceeding  in  a  southerly  direction  along  the  eastern  fence  of  the  fold-yard  of  Eedbai'ns  farm,  at  the  point  where 
it  joins  the  township  of  Hunwick,  and  proceeding  along  such  fence  till  it  reaches  the  carriage  road  leading  to  the 
farm,  down  which  road  it  proceeds  as  far  as  the  road  to  Wolsingham  from  Auckland ;  and  then  turns  westerly 
along  that  road  till  it  reaches  the  eastern  fence  of  the  fold-yard  of  Needless  farm,  and  continues  along  that  fence 
southerly,  and  the  eastern  hedges  of  two  fields,  called  Needless  Head  field  and  West-wood  Head  field ;  and 
thence  in  a  straight  line  through  the  Rough-ground  and  wood  to  the  river  Wear. 


V^^m;.  HUNWICK  AND  HELMINGTON. 


fc  ^^ 


The  township  of  Hunwick  and  Helmington,  which 
abuts]|on  that  of  Helmington  Row  in  the  parish  of 
Brancepeth,  forms  the  northern  and  principal  portion 
of  the  chapelry  of  Hunwick.  The  township  contains 
an*area  Of  1,560  acres;  and  in  1851  there  were  88 
inhabited  houses,  1  uninhabited,  and  2  building.     The 

VOL.  I. 


value  of  property  assessed  to  the  county-rate  in  1853 
was  £1,963  16s.  7d.  The  population,  at  the  six  official 
returns,  was  122,  150,  160,  164,  338,  and  486,  of 
which  latter  number  258  were  males  and  228  females. 

The  village  of  Hunwick  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a 

rising  ground,  2 J  miles  west-north-west  from  Bishop 

Auckland.     It  contains  a  corn  mill  called  Furnace  Mtll, 

a  brewery,  two  public  houses,  two  beer-shops,  and  a 

6  o 
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few  tradesmen;  the  principal  part  of  the  inhabitants 
being  workmen  engaged  in  the  village  or  employed  in 
the  neighbouring  collieries.  The  national  school^  situ- 
ated near  the  chnjrch,  is  a  neat  stone  buildings  erected 
in  1848  on  a  piece  of  ground  given  for  the  purpose  by 
Mrs.  Bell,  of  Woolsington,  Northumberland.  It  is 
partly  supported  by  subscriptions,  and  the  attendance 
of  boys  and  girls  is  occasionally  as  high  as  100.  In 
September,  1853,  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  in  addition 
to  his  annual  subscription,  gave  a  donation  of  £S  188. 
towards  its  funds. 

There  was  formerly  near  Hunwick  a  spring  of  water, 
called  Furnace  Well,  said  to  have  possessed  some  medi- 
cinal virtues,  and  which  was,  on  that  account,  much 
resorted  to  by  the  people  of  Bishop  Auckland  and  the 
surrounding  district ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  sink- 
ing of  the  collieries,  this  spring  is  now  lost.  Hunwick 
has  always  been  celebrated  for  its  abundant  supply  of 
pure  water:  this  has,  however,  been  recently  inter- 
rupted by  the  cuttings  for  the  Auckland  and  Durham 
railway,  now  in  the  course  of  construction;  though 
every  effort  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Gail,  contractor  for 
the  works,  to  secure  a  continuance  of  the  supply. 

Extensive  tile  and  brick  works  have  lately  been 
commenced  on  the  estate  of  Matthew  Bell,  Esq.,  which 
contains  a  supply  of  clay  of  superior  quality.  The 
village  stands  on  rock  or  flag  post;  and  two  quarries  at 
Hunwick  have  long  held  a  high  reputation  for  the  quality 
of  their  flag  stones,  many  of  which  are  sent  to  Stockton, 
Hartlepool,  Newcastle,  &c.  One  of  these  quarries  is 
the  property  of  Matthew  Bell,  Esq. ;  and  the  other 
belongs  to  Mr.  John  Fletcher. 

*  BeechJbum  House  was,  about  the  year  1670,  the  residence  of  Henry 
Blackett,  a  Baptist  minister  of  some  note.  In  Douglass's  History  of 
the  Northern  Baptist  Church,  it  is  related  that  he  was  born  in  Dub- 
lin, October  23,  1639.  Whether  his  father  was  a* native  of  Ireland, 
or  only  a  sojourner  there,  is  not  known ;  but  he  left  Dublin,  and 
came  to  England  with  his  family,  on  the  eye  of  what  is  usually  called 
the  Irish  massacre,  October  23,  1641,  when  Henry  had  completed  his 
second  year.  The  circumstances  connected  with  the  escape  of  the 
family  are  related  as  follows : — ••  The  servant  in  the  family  was  a 
Catholic,  and  had  become  acquainted  with  the  design  of  her  party  to 
attack  the  castle  of  Dublin  on  the  day  referred  to.  Being  thus  made 
alive  to  aU  the  horrors  that  were  likely  to  ensue,  she  felt  distressed 
on  account  of  the  pious  people  with  whom  she  lived,  and  particularly 
on  account  of  the  infant  Henry,  with  whom  she  had  usuaUy  slept, 
and  to  whom  she  was  in  consequence  warmly  attached.  In  putting 
him  to  bed  on  the  evening  of  the  22nd  of  October,  she  was  seen  to 
weep  over  him,  and  overheard  to  say,  as  she  most  tenderly  embraced 
him,  *  My  dear  Henry,  farewell.  I  shall  never  sleep  with  thee  again  !* 
Henry's  parents,  being  informed  of  this  by  those  who  had  heard  the 
unusual  and  bitter  wailing  of  the  girl,  caUed  her,  and  affectionately 
and  anxiously  enquired  the  reason  of  her  grief.  She  hesitated.  Fear 
for  her  own  life,  fidelity  to  the  party  she  was  connected  with,  affec- 


At  the  north-western  part  of  the  township^  €bere  is 
an  iron-stone  mine^  called  Conatantine,  from  a  fiunn  of 
that  name^  the  produce  of  which,  in  consequence  of  its 
excdlence,  is  trknsmitted  both  to  adjacent  and  distant 
famaces. 

Hunwick  colliery ,  to  the  east  of  the  village,  is  a  part 
of  the  royalty  worked  by  John  Bobson,  Esq.,  and 
Partners,  owners  of  Byers  Green  and  Newfield  col- 
lieries. The  coals  are  conveyed  across  a  westerly  reach 
of  the  Wear,  from  the  principal  shaft  and  the  Sell  pit, 
to  the  main  line  of  the  West  Durham  railway. 

North  Bitchbum  colliery, — The  royalty  of  this  col- 
liery extends  beneath  the  townships  of  Hunwick, 
Newton  Cap,  and  Witton-le-Wear,  in  the  latter  of 
which  is  the  shaft.  It  is  worked  by  Henry  Stobart, 
Esq.,  and  Partners.  The  main  coal,  which  is  at  the 
depth  of  10  fathoms,  consists  of  S  feet  8  inches  of  top 
coal,  1  foot  6  inches  of  band,  and  4  feet  8  inches  of 
good  coal,  being  8  feet  10  inches  in  all,  of  Tvfaich 
there  is  an  average  of  7  feet  of  coal.  The  produce  ^ 
transmitted  by  the  Crook  branch  to  the  Weaxdale 
railway. 

The  collieries  of  Hunwick  Moor,  Etherley,  Red- 
worth  Moor  alias  Brusselton  Moor  closes,  !Escomb 
Hirst,  the  town  fields  of  Escomb  and  Newton  Cap,  and 
copyholds  of  West  Thickley,  ^ere  leased  by  the  bishop, 
on  the  14th  of  October,  1824,  for  three  lives,  of  the 
respective  ages  of  61,  43,  and  25  years.  The  armnfll 
value  was  estimated  at  £1,030 ;  the  rent  was  fitted  at 
£6  and  100  fothcrs  of  coals  yearly ;  and  the  renewal 
fine  for  one  life  was  £2,048. 

Low  Bitchhurn,  or  Beechburn,  is  a  farmstead*  ad- 

tion  for  the  family  she  served,  and  warm  attachment  to  her  little 
charge,  all  these  combined,  wrought  powerfully  within  her  throbbing 
bosom;  and  at  length,  humanity  and  endearment  triumphing  orer 
hcr  rdigious  scruples  and  bloody  fidelity,  she  diyulged  the  "^^rn^ji 
Catholic  secret  of  the  intended  attack  on  the  Pxtitestants  of  Dublin 
next  day.  On  hearing  this  awful  disclosure,  Henry's  parents  deter- 
mined to  leave  ths  Irish  capital  forthwith,  and  to  embark,  as  soon  as 
possible,  for  England.  They  did  so;  but  where  they  landed  or  set- 
tled is  not  known.    It  is  probable  it  was  the  north  of  England.'* 

At  What  time  Mr.  Henry  Blackett  came  to  reside  at  Beechbum  is 
uncertain.  Mr.  Douglass  supposes  that  he  was  ordained  co-pastor 
here  with  Mr.  Ward  (see  Mugoleswick)  about  the  year  1663.  In 
1705  and  the  four  following  years,  the  Northern  Baptist  Ministers' 
Association  are  said  to  have  held  their  meetings  in  his  house.  On 
the  24th  of  October,  in  the  last  of  those  years,  its  possessor  died,  aged 
that  day  66  years.  Besides  his  immediate  descendants,  says  Dou- 
glass, '*  Mr.  Blackett  has  left  behind  him  two  relics — ^his  portrait  and 
a  part  of  the  old  house  in  which  he  lived  and  preached.  In  the  first 
of  these,  he  appears  to  have  been  stout  and  firmly  bmlt,  and  probably 
of  good  height.  His  countenance  is  manly,  accompanied  with  a 
happy  mixture  of  the  grave  and  the  agreeable."  **  As  to  the  other 
relic,  it  is  now  an  old  bam,  and  is  indeed  an  appropriate  relic  of  the 
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joiniiig  to  the  biook  of  that  name,  which  descends  from 
Ciook^  and  here  forms  the  western  boundary  of  the 
township  of  Hunwick.  Its  course  between  the  two 
places  is  nearly  irom  north  to  south ;  but  it  turns  from 
hence  to  the  Wear  in  a  south-easterly  direction. 

Hunwick  was  held  by  the  Binchester  family  in  the 
time  of  Bishop  Pudsey,  and  was  afterwards  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Burdons,  Huttons,  Eures,  Nevilles,  and 
other  proprietors.  About  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury^ it  passed  from  the  Stephensons  to  Joseph  Reay, 
Esq.,  of  Newcastle.  In  1761,  the  moor  or  common 
called  Hunwick  Edge  was  divided  amongst  Joseph 
Beay,  William  Blackett,  Robert  Shafto,  John  Bacon, 
and  Martin  Dunn,  Esqrs.,  and  Miss  Margaret  Wilson, 
to  whom  were  awarded  collectively  949  a.  0  B.  5  p. ; 
and  there  were,  besides,  set  out  in  public  roads,  48  a.  ; 
in  private  carriage  roads,  streeted,  5  a.  0  r.  M  p. ;  in 
do.,  unstreeted,  4  a.  2  r.  ;  and  in  watering  places,  1  r. 
16  p. ;  being  a  total  of  1,007  a.  0  f.  5  p.  The  award 
was  signed^  April  23,  by  John  Westgarth,  William 
Jepson,  George  Wood,  John  Dobinson,  and  Bichard 
Bichardson;  the  latter  being  the  surveyor  who  had 
executed  the  plan :  the  document  was  enrolled  in  the 
offices  of  the  exchequer  and  the  auditor,  in  the  city 
of  Durham.  Another  act,  for  the  further  division 
of  Hunwick  Edge,  was  passed  in  1806.  The  farms  of 
Mosjf  Sower  and  Low  Side  on  these  allotments  are 
copyhold  under  the  bishop. 

The  property  of  the  Reays  in  Hunwick  now 
belongs  to  Matthew  Bell,  Esq.,  of  Woolsington, 
Northumberland,  by  marriage  with  the  daughter  of 
Henry  TJtrick  Reay,  of  Killingworth,  Esq.  The  Bev.  G. 
Fielding,  Messrs.  Fletcher,  Mrs.  Graham,  Mrs.  Booth, 
and  Mr.  John  Robson,  hold  property  in  the  township. 
Breckonhill  farm  belongs  to  Mr.  Thomas  Young,  of 
West  Auckland ;  and  Caters  Close  and  Lane  Ends  are 
the  property  of  Mr.  Appleton,  of  London.  Mr.  R. 
Ramshaw  is  owner  of  part  of  the  coal  royalty. 

Hblmington  forms  the  northern  part  of  the  town- 
ship. Helmington  Hall  is  the  property  and  residence 
of  Mrs.  Spencer,  widow  of  the  late  Rev.  Robert  Spencer, 
a  liberal  contributor  to  the  charities  and  educational 
efforts  made  in  the  neighbourhood.*  Above  the  fire- 
place in  the  Hall  kitchen  there  is  a  piece  of  old  and 

days  of  conyenticles,  when  the  religion  of  dissent  was  truly  *  the  reli- 
gion of  bams.'  It  lies  a  little  more  than  three  miles  from  Bishop 
Auckland,  and  may  be  advantageously  seen  in  going  northward,  on 
the  right  hand,  in  passing  the  splendid  viaduct  over  the  Wear,  and  is 
the  most  easterly  of  the  offices  attached  still  to  the  farm  of  Bitchbum 
in  the  vale  below." 


xnirious  carving,  well  executed  in  bold  relief:  the  most 

prominent  representations  are  four  figures  denoting  the 

four  quarters  of  the  globe,  andseveral  auimals  indigenous 
to  eadi  country. 

THE  CHURCH. 

The  church  of  St.  Paul,  at  Hunwick,  was  built  in 
1844;  the  ground  for  its  site  having  been  given  by 
Mrs.  Bell.  The  cost  of  its  erection  was  about  £700. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  increase  of  population,  the 
church  was  found  to  be  too  small ;  and  in  1854,  the 
chancel  was  materially  enlarged,  and  is  now  arranged 
to  give  accommodation  to  the  choir  and  100  children, 
thus  leaving  in  the  body  of  the  church  more  room  for 
the  congregation.  There  are  160  sittings  in  the  nave, 
of  which  130  are  free,  and  the  remainder  are  let  at 
3s.  6d.  per  sitting.  The  cost  of  the  enlargement  was 
about  £200 ;  towards  which  Bishop  Maltby  subscribed 
£20;  the  owners  of  North  Bitchburn  colliery,  £20; 
the  owners  of  Hunwick  colliery,  £20 ;  Mrs.  Bell,  two 
donations  of  £10  each ;  the  Rev.  J.  Edwards,  vicar  of 
Pittington,  £1 ;  John  Shields,  Esq.,  of  Durham,  £1 ; 
the  trustees  of  the  Barrington  Society,  £40 ;  and  the 
Diocesan  Church  Building  Society,  £10. 

The  church  was  erected  from  designs  by  Mr.  Cory, 
architect,  Durham.  The  stone  used  was  that  from  the 
quarries  in  the  village,  and  the  roof  is  of  Welch  slates. 
The  structure  consists  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  with  a 
bell-turret  on  the  western  gable,  and  a  projecting  en- 
trance porch  on  the  west.  There  is  also  a  porch,  used 
as  a  vestry,  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel.  The 
pulpit  is  placed  against  the  south  side  of  the  arch  be- 
tween the  nave  and  chancel;  and  the  baptismal  font 
stands  on  the  south  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  church. 
There  are  five  lancet  windows  on  each  side  of  the  nave, 
and  five  on  the  south  and  three  on  the  north  side  of 
the  chancel;  the  eastern  window  consisting  of  three 
lancet  lights.  In  September,  1860,  a  very  handsome 
stained  glass  window,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Spencer,  of 
Helmington  Hall,  was  put  up  in  the  church :  the  centre 
is  copied  from  one  in  Salisbury  cathedral.  The  church 
is  warmed  by  means  of  flues.  A  seraphine,  belonging  to 
the  Rev.  James  Richards,  assists  the  choir. 

The  Bishop  of  Durham  is  patron  of  the  living ;  and 
the   Rev.   James   Richards    is   the  incumbent.      The 

*  At  the  annual  Hunwick  school  fete,  the  children  are  assembled 
and  entertained  at  the  Hall,  and  the  park  is  thrown  open  for  their 
amusement  and  recreation.  At  the  same  time,  the  cottagers  of  the 
yicinity  and  their  wives  are  invited  to  partake  of  the  hospitality  of 
the  occasion  ;  and  every  facility  is  afforded  by  the  benevolent  hostess 
to  promote  the  happiness  of  her  numerous  guests. 
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original  endowment  by  the  bishop  was  £55  per  annum, 
to  which  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners^  on  April  14^ 
1851^  granted  an  augmentation  of  £50.  A  parsonage- 
house  is  about  to  be  erected  on  a  piece  of  ground  to  the 
east  of  the  church,  given  by  Mrs.  Bell.  The  trustees 
of  the  Barrington  Society  have  voted  £75  towards  its 
erection.  In  1851,  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners 
promised  a  contribution  of  £400  to  this  object,  on  con- 
dition of  further  means  necessary  for  the  completion  of 
the  work  being  forthcoming  within  a  twelvemonth. 

NEWTON  CAP. 

This  township  is  inclosed  by  the  Wear  on  the  south- 
west, the  south,  and  the  east,  and  may  be  thus  said  to 
form  a  sort  of  peninsula,  comprising  an  area  of  939 
acres.  It  contained,  in  1851,  57  inhabited  houses,  1 
uninhabited,  and  1  building.  The  value  of  property 
assessed  to  the  county-rate  in  1853  was  £1,362  14s. 
4d.  The  population,  in  1801,  was  114,  and  at  the  sub- 
sequent enumerations,  134,  145,  156,  148,  and  280,  of 
which  latter  number  132  were  males  and  148  females. 

There  were  thirteen  villains  in  Newton,  according  to 
Boldon  Book ;  and  their  services  were  similar  to  those 
of  North  Aucldand.  Hatfield's  Survey  mentions  only 
two  free  tenants,  and  these  held  small  portions  of  land. 
The  exchequer  lands,  consisting  of  40  tenements  and 
72  parcels  of  land,  were  let  at  a  certain  rent.  In  later 
times,  this  estate  became  the  property  and  residence  of 
the  Bacons,  who  are  said  to  have  been  a  very  learned, 
as  well  as  an  ancient  family.  The  last  of  the  race,  who 
commenced  building  a  stately  hall,  which  is  now  in  ruins, 
is  stated  to  have  led  a  life  of  reckless  profligacy,  alienat- 


ing his  property  by  extravagance  and  gaming^  and 
finally  terminating  his  existence  by  suicide  in  his  un- 
finished hall ;  when  his  wife  and  family  left  this  part  of 
the  country.  The  tithe-free  estate  of  Newton  Cap* 
and  Needless  Hall,  containing  318  A.  2  B.  14  p.,  was 
then  advertised  for  sale.  William  Russell,  Esq.,  of 
Brancepeth  Castle,  became  the  purchaser,  who  gave  it 
in  marriage  with  his  daughter  to  General  Sir  Gordon 
Drummond,  the  present  proprietor. 

The  beauties  of  the  scenery  at  Newton  Cap  have 
already  been  aUuded  to  in  the  account  of  the  bridge. 
The  tinfinished  and  ruinous  hall  forms  a  striking 
and  picturesque  object  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  Wear.  The  shaded  sloping  banks  were  formerly 
enriched  with  full-grown  timber,  and  the  ground, 
which  was  laid  out  as  a  park,  was  ornamented  with 
lofty  oaks  and  diversified  underwood;  and  though 
much  has  been  cut  down  and  sold,  the  sylvan  character 
of  the  place  is  still  retained. 

BiRTLEY,  which  forms  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
township,  was  an  ancient  forest  and  park  belonging  to 
the  Bishops  of  Durham,  and  is  occasionally  referred  to 
in  the  records  of  the  palace  at  Auckland.  It  is  now 
inclosed  and  cultivated,  and  is  the  property  of  Lady 
Barrington ;  the  royalty  being  still  held  by  the  bishop. 
Newton  Cap  Flaits,  adjoining  the  bridge,  occupies 
the  south-eastern  angle  of  the  township  and  belongs  to 
the  bishop.  The  Auckland  and  Durham  railway  passes 
through  this  estate. 

*  Tbe  two  first  meetings  of  the  Northern  Association,  of  Baptist 
Ministers  (alluded  to  in  note,  p.  594)  took  place  at  Newton  Cap  fSum- 
honse  in  1699  and  1700. 
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PAEOCHIAL  CHAPELET  OF  ESCOMB. 


The  chapelry  of  Escomb  is  one  of  those  which  anciently  belonged  to  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew's  Auckland.  It 
is  bounded  by  it  on  the  east ;  by  the  Wear,  which  separates  it  from  the  chapelry  of  Hunwick,  on  the  north ;  by 
Witton-le-Wear  on  the  north-west ;  by  Etherley  on  the  west  and  south-west ;  and  by  St.  Helen's  Auckland  on 
the  south  and  south-east.     The  chapelry  forms  one  township. 


Escomb  contains  840  acres;  and  the  annual  value  of 
property  assessed  to  the  county-rate  in  1853  was  £2,336 
lis.  5d.  The  population,  in  1801,  was  162;  in  1811, 
190;  in  1821,  232;  in  1831,  282;  in  1841,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  number  of  labourers  employed  on  railway 
works,  it  had  increased  to  e'ilO;  and  in  1851,  it  was 
1,293,  consisting  of  709  males  and  584  females ;  the  last 
increase  being  attributed  to  the  presence  of  a  large 
number  of  workmen  employed  at  the  Witton  Park  Iron- 
works. The  number  of  houses,  which,  in  1841,  was 
92  inhabited  and  2  uninhabited,  was,  in  1851,  234 
inhabited  and  1  uninhabited. 

The  Weardale  railway  passes  through  this  chapelry, 
in  nearly  a  north-west  and  south-east  direction,  over  an 
extent  of  IJ  mile,  and,  with  the  station  at  "Witton  Park, 
covers  22  acres.  In  1851,  it  contributed  £17  Os.  Id.  to 
the  local  rates,  and,  in  the  following  year,  £27  3s. 
The  amount  collected  in  the  township  was  £121  4s.  8  Jd. 
in  1851,  and  £222  18s.  6d.  in  1852. 

The  village  of  Escomb  stands  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Wear,  about  IJ  mile  west  from  Bishop  Auckland. 
In  its  centre  is  an  open  space,  in  which  the  church  is 
situated.  There  are  three  public  houses,  an  ordinary 
day  school,  principally  supported  by  the  weekly  pence 
of  the  children,  and  a  station  belonging  to  the  county 
police.  Little  change  took  place  for  many  years  in 
Escomb,  untU  the  establishment  of  the  neighbouring 
collieries,  and  iron-works  caused  the  erection  of  a  few 
additional  houses  for  the  workmen.  There  is  an  old- 
established  garden  and  nursery  to  the  west  of  the 
village. 

Escomb  colliery  is  adjacent  to  the  village  on  the 
south,  and  is  worked  by  Henry  Stobart,  Esq.,  and 
Partners.  A  considerable  quantity  of  coke  is  manufac- 
tured, the  ovens  for  which  have  been  recently  erected, 
and  are  each  provided  with  a  chimney.  The  Weardale 
railway  passes  close  to  the  colliery. 

Escomb  was  one  of  the  places  mortgaged  to  the  Earls 
of  Northumberland.      By  Boldon  Book,  there  were 


thirteen  villains,  each  holding  an  oxgang  of  land,  and 
rendering  similar  services  and  rents  with  those  of  North 
Auckland.  A  collier  held  a  toil  and  croft,  and  four 
acres,  providing  coals  for  the  cart-smith  of  Goundou. 
Elzibred  held  half  an  oxgang,  rendering  8d.  fee-farm, 
9d.  cornage,  tilled  four  portions,  served  as  the  bishop's 
emissary,  and  in  the  rahunt.  Humphrey  the  charioteer 
held  six  acres  which  belonged  to  Ulf  the  ranger,  render- 
ing 12d.  yearly.  The  punder  held  a  toft  and  croft, 
with  three  acres,  rendering  20  hens  and  300  eggs,  and 
tilling  three  portions  of  land. 

The  services  of  the  villains  were  slightly  varied  at  the 
time  of  Hatfield's  Survey,  in  which  the  exchequer  lands 
are  noted.  Sir  Balph  Eure,  of  Witton,  held  lands  at 
Shaylfield  and  Tods-stones ;  and  that  family  continued 
in  the  possession  of  property  for  a  considerable  time, 
part  of  which  was  called  St.  Wilfrid's  acre.  A  mes* 
suage  and  a  croft,  belonging  to  the  master  and  brethren 
of  Shcrburn  Hospital,  were  held  of  them  by  the 
Bellasis  family. 

In  the  session  of  1803-4,  an  act  of  parliament,  44 
Geo.  III.,  was  passed  for  enclosing  certain  moors,  com- 
mons, or  wastes,  called  West  Mill  Batts,  Etherley  Moor, 
and  Escomb  Batts,  (the  latter  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Wear,)  containing  together  by  estimation  275  acres  or 
thereabouts ;  and  also  a  certain  stinted  pasture,  adjoin- 
ing to  Etherley  Moor>  called  Escomb  Carr,  containing 
about  90  acres.  The  Bishop  of  Durham,  being  lord  of 
the  manor  in  right  of  the  see,  was  seised  of  the  soil  of 
the  first  named  three  portions ;  right  of  common  being 
possessed  by  the  proprietors  in  Bondgate,  Newgate,  the 
Borough  of  Auckland,  and  the  township  of  Escomb. 
Robert  Eden  Duncombe  Shafto,  the  Bev.  Thomas  Pea- 
cock, William  Dobson,  Gent.,  and  others,  were  entitled 
to  Escomb  Carr.  The  commissioner  appointed  under 
this  act  was  Mr.  John  Bell,  surveyor,  of  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  with  power  to  assign  to  the  bishop,  in  lieu  of  the 
soil,  10  acres  of  land,  of  an  average  quality  or  value ; 
and  also  to  appropriate  such  parts  as  he  might  think 
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proper  for  highways,  roads,  and  drains,  common  qnarries 
and  watering  fiaces  or  wells,  and  to  divide  the  re- 
mainder according  to  the  annual  yalue  of  the  messuage, 
&c.,  in  the  aboTe  borough,  as  diewn  by  the  poor«iate 
books  for  1802.  Escomb  Carr  was  directed  to  be 
divided  amongst  the  proprietors  abore  named,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  Tslue  of  their  respectiTe  possessions  there. 
Power  was  given  to  the  commissioner  to  set  out  a  com- 
mon pasture  if  required  to  do  so  by  a  sufficient  number 
•of  allottees,  in  lieu  of  their  allotments ;  and  it  was  pro- 
vided that  allottees  might  sell  or  transfer  their  portions 
-either  before  or  after  the  award  of  the  commissioners. 
The  expense  of  obtaining  the  act,  inclosing  the  allot- 
ments, &c.,  with  interest  on  the  money  advanced  for 
that  purpose,  were  to  be  defrayed  by  the  allottees. 
Luke  Seymour,  of  Woodhouse  Close,  Gent.,  was 
appointed  auditor;  and  the  rights  of  the  bishop  were 
reserved,  as  lord  of  the  manor,  with  power  of  opening 
and  working  mines,  erecting  engines,  and  laying  rail- 
ways, on  payment  of  reasonable  compensation.* 

The  principal  owners  of  property  in  Escomb  at  pre- 
sent are,  T.  Johnson^  Esq.,  of  Etherley  Grange; 
Henry  Stobart,  Esq. ;  Messrs.  Jackson,  of  Woodside ; 
And  Air.  Bichard  Jackson,  of  Stockton. 

THE  CHUECH. 

The  church  is  an  ancient  building,  and  consists  of  a 
nave  and  small  chancel,  of  comparatively  lofty  propor- 
tions. A  narrow  circular  arch  separates  the  nave  and 
chancel.  The  cast  and  west  windows  are  modem 
sashes  under  circular  arches,  and  the  side  windows  of 

*  Id  hiB  evidence  before  a  select  committee  of  the  house  of  eom- 

noDS,  on  June  20, 1888,  Mr.  T.  Dmaoa  said,  "It  is  the  great  benefit 

of  the  church  holding  such  extensiTe  properties  in  the  county  of 

Durham,  that  if  you  want  a  way-leave  to  carry  coals  to  the  place  of 

shipment,  they  can  take  you  over  five  or  six.  miles  of  road ;  and  where 

there  is  common,  they  can  take  you  a  great  deal  more,  because  the 

bishop,  being  lord  of  the  manor,  he  reserves  the  full  right  of  working 

his  mines;  and  in  many  instances,  to  carry  the  produce  of  other 

people's  mines  over  the  same  common.    Now  that  is  a  great  benefit 

in  working  mines  in  the  county  of  Durham.    If  you  had  to  take  a 

way-leave  from  all  the  individual  owners  whose  land  you  go  over, 

you  might  as  well  shut  up  the  mines ;  you  would  be  charged  so  much 

thct  you  would  never  get  to  the  water  with  the  coal." 

t  The  "  Maltby  Pund,"  alluded  to  at  page  140,  is  thus  noticed  in 
the  third  general  report  of  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners  (dated 
February  27, 1851)  :—**  In  1848,  the  Bishop  of  Durham  made  known 
to  the  commissioners  his  intention  of  placing  at  their  disposal  a  sum 
of  £2,000  a  year,  over  and  above  the  contribution  of  £11,200  a  year, 
to  which  he  is  legally  liable.  The  commissioners  having  determined 
to  apply  the  benefaction,  according  to  a  suggestion  of  his  lordship, 
towards  providing  parsonage  houses  within  the  diocese  of  Durham, 
the  bishop  has  recently  made  a  iarther  donation  to  the  commiMiQners 


\ 


the  nave  and  chancel  are  of  the  lancet  form.  The 
baptismal  font  is  a  low  octagonal  bascm  of  freestone. 
This  diurch,  which  had  previously  been  prebendal  to 
Auckland  college,  was  united  and  annexed  to  die 
deanery  by  Bishop  Fox  in  1501. 

Segistebs. — ^Books  No.  1  and  2  contain  baptisms  and 
burials  from  1545  to  1812,  and  marriages  from  1545to 
1753 ;  No.  3,  marriages  from  1754  to  1812. 

Esccmib  chapelry  is  in  the  patronage  of  die  Bishop  of 
Durham.  Not  in  charge.  Cert.  vaL,  £13.  Aogmenta- 
tion  from  Lord  Crewe's  Charities,  £100. 

CuBATBi— John  Bohaoo,  1575 ;  Ihomas  Man,  1578 ;  WDham  Dtm- 
povt,  15S6;  Bobert  ThoiD|iaon,  1639;  ThooMS  Tbitter,  16S2;  Jsoob 
Gicgg,  16S3;  Stephen  Hegg,  1666;  lliamas  Slack,  1673;  Bilph 
Wren,  A3.,  1678;  Thomas  Wxig^  1687;  JoIdl  Fideriii&  1701; 
Ezra  JEtaiinenoo,  1718 ;  Ahraham  SmiHi,  1736 ;  John  BaDon,  p.  m. 
Smith ;  Bobert  ThonqMon,  1827,  p.  si.  Bacon ;  the  Hon.  Lewm  INiL- 
liam  Dfnmmi,  A.M. ;  BJenzy  A.  Atthmon,  \,^  ,  1848,  p. res. Da- 
man £ar  Washington. 

In  1835,  the  income  was  stated  at  £90,  with  perma- 
nent payments  amounting  to  £6.  It  was  the  intention 
of  Bishop  Van  Mildert  to  purchase  the  estate  of 
Escomb,  with  the  view  of  augmenting  the  liying.  Hie 
income  is  now  increased  by  the  ecclesiastical  com- 
missioners, and  from  other  sources,  to  £204  per  azmnm. 
The  land  on  which  to  erect  a  parsonage-house  was  pur- 
chased by  Bishop  Maltby;  and  a  grant  of  £300  out  of 
the  '^  Maltby  Fund,"t  was  obtained  for  the  building, 
the  remainder  being  contributed  by  the  bishop.  The 
house  is  on  an  elevated  site,  about  SOO  yards  to  tk 
south  of  the  village.  It  is  a  commodious  and  substan- 
tial structure,  in  the  Elizabethan  style.^ 

for  the  Bame  object.  The  total  sum  receLved  op  to  the  1st  Xovemba 
hut  amounted  to  £4,854."  Grants  tmm  this  sum  had  been  made  to 
the  amount  of  £3,150.  In  the  following  year,  the  bishop  contributed 
£3,912  to  the  fund ;  in  1853,  £2,941  ISs.  4d. ;  and  in  1854,  £2,4-56  ds.; 
the  total  amount  of  his  lordship's  bene&ctions  being  £14,162  Us.  Sd 
Up  to  the  latter  date,  grants  had  been  made  to  the  amount  of  £10,020. 
and  conditional  contributions  (part  of  which  had  been  taken  up) 
amounting  to  £4,150. 

X  In  the  appendix  to  their  first  report,  the  ecdeaiastical  camnifi- 
sioners  promulgated  the  following  rules  and  inatnictions  relstiTe  to 
the  purchase  or  erection  of  parsonage  houses : — 

"  Every  house  proposed  to  be  purchased  must  be  surreyed  by  the 
architect  of  the  commissioners,  and  erery  new  house  must  be  boilt 
according  to  his  designs  and  imder  his  exdusWe  superintendeDce,  tiie 
commissioners  entering  into  the  necessary  contracts. 

"The  accommodation,  in  houses  to  be  built,  will  comffise  tm 
sitting-rooms  sixteen  feet  by  fourteen  each,  a  study  about  twelTe  or 
thirteen  feet  square,,  kitchen,  scullery,  and  uaual  offices  af  coirespQnil- 
ing  dimensions,  and  six  bed-rooms ;  the  plana  being  pwpsred,  in  e«ii 
case,  with  due  regard  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  site- and  the  wishes  of 
the  incumbent.  The  estimated  average  cost  of  building  and  com- 
pleting such  a  house  (including  painting,  papenfeig^gFalies^  bells,  &&) 
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CHARITIES. 

Emmersan^a  Charity, — ^By  will,  dated  December  28, 
1733,  the  Bey.  Ezra  Emmerson  bequeathed  £20  to  the 
minister  and  churchwardens,  to  be  placed  out  at  interest 
for  the  use  of  the  poor  of  the  chapelry,  and  £10  for  the 
repair  of  the  chapel-yard  wall.  These  sums  were 
Tested  in  the  church  lands  lying  at  Fixley  Hills  i  and 
the  incumbent  of  the  chapel  pays  24s.  to  the  chapel- 
wardens  annually,  as  interest  thereon.  Of  this,  16s.  is 
distributed  to  the  poor  at  Easter,  in  sums  varying  from 
Is.  to  Ss. ;  and  the  remaining  8s.  is  carried  to  the  chapel 
account,  to  be  applied  in  repairing  the  chapel-yard  wall 
when  necessary. 

Etherley  Lane  is  a  hamlet  2  miles  west-by-south 
from  Bishop  Auckland,  containing  a  number  of  work- 
men's dwellings,  a  blacksmith's  shop,  and  two  public 
houses. 

WoODSiBE  is  situated  about  a  mile  west-by-north 
from  Escomb,  and  is  principally  the  property  of  Mr. 
Ferdiuando  Spoor  and  Mr.  Samuel  Bamsley.  It  con- 
tains about  50  workmen's  houses,  two  shops,  and  a 
public  house. 

WiTTON  Park  Village  axd  Iron-works. — The 
village  of  Witton  Park,  which  owes  its  existence  to  the 
extensiTe  and  flourishing  iron- works  of  Messrs.  Bolckow 
and  Vaughan,  is  situated  near  the  boundary  line  at  the 
north-western  angle  of  the  chapelry ;  and  the  iron-works 
are  in  the  adjoining  township  of  Witton-le-Wear.  At 
these  works  there  are  four  furnaces  in  blast,  and  exten- 
sive machinery  is  also  employed  in  the  various  branches 
of  iron  manufacture.  The  iron-stone  is  procured  prin- 
cipally from  Easton,  in  Yorkshire.  About  1,000 
workmen  are  employed,  by  whom  the  village  is  almost 
wholly  occupied.     It  contains  three  public  houses  and 

being  about  £1,000,  the  benefaction  required  will,  according  to  the 
aboye  rule  of  proportion,  be  about  £500  in  case  of  public  patronage, 
and  abotU  £600  in  case  of  private  patronage ;  besides  any  benefSacdon 
'which  may  be  required  towards  the  site. 

*'  As,  howeyer,  such  a  house  may,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  be 
built  for  less  than  £1,000,  any  surplus  of  the  benefaction  and  grant 
may  be  applied  to  the  permanent  augmentation  of  the  income,  or  the 
surplus  of  the  benefaction  may  be  appropriated  towards  any  expenses 
incurred  by  the  incumbent  in  improving  the  premises,  upon  a  certifi- 
cate Irom  the  architect  that  the  works  were  desirable,  and  have  been 
properly  performed :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  case  of  a  deficiency, 
a  further  benefaction  will  be  necessary,  to  be  met  by  a  further  grant 
in  the  sane  proportion. 

"  After  die  plans  shaU  have  been  settled  and  the  entire  cost  ascer- 
tained, but  before  the  works  are  commenced,  moderate  additions  may 
"be  permitted;  provided  they  do  not  involve  alteration  of  the 
5«u!ra/plan«  asA  that  the  party  requiring  such  additions  is  prepared 


a  few  tradesmen's  shops.  The  houses  are  of  stone^  and 
substantially  built ;  but  the  rows  or  streets  are  much 
too  narrow ;  and,  whether  from  want  of  accommodation 
or  from  indifference,  the  inhabitants  keep  piles  of  small 
coals  lying  outside  in  front  of  each  dwelling.  The 
supply  of  water  is  extremely  scanty ;  though  that  from 
the  Wear,  which  is  in  immediate  proximity  to  the 
place,  might  easily  be  made  available  and  filtered.  A 
Wesleyan  Methodist  chapel,  and  one  belonging  to  the 
Primitive  Methodists,  were  erected  in  1847 ;  the  former 
affording  accommodation  for  about  180  hearers,  and  the 
latter  for  about  300.  The  cost  of  erection,  in  both 
cases,  was  defrayed  by  public  subscription.  In  conse* 
quence  of  the  number  of  Welchmen  employed  in  the 
works,  Messrs.  Bolckow  and  Vaughan  engage  a  Welch 
Wesleyan  minister,  who  attends  on  alternate  weeks  at 
Middlesborough  and  Witton,  and  preaches  in  his  na- 
tive language  at  a  private  house.  Between  50  and  6&' 
boys  and  girls  daily  attend  a  national  school  in  the 
village,  and  in  which  divine  service  is  performed  every 
Sunday  by  the  curate  of  Escomb.  There  are  also  two 
other  ordinary  schools.  The  Witton  Park  branch  of 
the  Darlington  Bible  Society  contributed  £1  10s.  on 
the  purchase  account,  in  the  year  ending  Midsummer,. 
1853,  and  distributed  15  Bibles  and  26  Testaments. 
Notwithstanding  these  humanizing  efforts,  however, 
the  population  are,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  state  of  pri- 
mitive rudeness  which,  however  common  in  isolated 
communities  fifty  years  ago,  contrasts  strongly  with  the 
more  orderly  manners  of  the  present  day.  The  work- 
men earn  from  £2  to  £3  a  week,  and  receive  their  pay 
fortnightly,  when  the  place  becomes  a  scene  of  drun- 
kenness and  disorder.*  Messrs  Bolckow  and  Vaughan 
retain  two  police  officers  at  the  village  at  their  own 
cost.  There  is  a  station  of  the  Weardale  railway  at 
Witton  Park. 

to  pay  the  whole  expense  of  and  incidental  thereto.    Stabling  may 
also  be  added^on  the  same  terms." 

Further  rules  and  instructions  urere  given  with  the  third  report, 
comprising  the  following  subjects : — Accommodations,  plans,  specifi- 
cations, estimates,  and  construction,  and  prescribing  the  materials  to  be 
used,  dimensions  and  quality  of  timber,  &c. 

*  One  of  those  ancient  local  customs,  "  more  honoured  in  the  breach 
than  the  observance,"  was  revived  at  Escomb,  Woodside,  and  Witton 
Park  Iron-works,  on  the  20th,  21st,  and  22nd  ^lay,  1852,  when  a 
crowd  of  the  workmen  performed  the  noisy  ceremony  of  *•  riding  the 
stang,"  with  two  figures  intended  to  represent  a  man  and  woman,  the 
morality  of  whose  conduct  had  been  impeached.  ^Vfter  repeating  the 
procession  on  the  three  evenings  above  named,  accompanied  with 
music  of  a  most  discordant  description,  the  effigies  were  burnt,  amidst 
the  most  boisterous  and  unequivocal  demonstrations,  in  front  of  the 
residence  of  the  male  delinquent. 
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PAEOCHIAL  CHAPELEY  OF  ST.  HELEN'S  AUCKLAND. 


IHIS  chapeliy,  one  of  those  anciently  abscinded  from  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew's  Auckland,  is  bounded  by  the 
said  parish  and  the  chapelry  of  Shildon  on  the  north-east ;  by  the  parish  of  Heighington  on  the  south-east ;  by 
Gainford  (chapelry  of  Ingleton)  on  the  south ;  by  Cockfield  on  the  south-west ;  by  the  chapelry  of  Hanjsterley  on 
the  west ;  and  by  the  newly  constituted  chapelry  of  Etherley  on  the  north.  The  district  assigned  to  the  latter 
chapelry  was  chiefly  taken  from  that  of  St.  Helen's  Auckland,  previous  to  which  its 'boundaries  on  the 
north  were  Witton-le-Wear  and  Escomb.  The  chapelry  of  St.  Helen's  Auckland  includes  four  constableries, 
viz. : — St.  Helen's  Auckland,  West  Auckland,  Barony,  and  Evcnwood. 


ST.  HELEN'S  AUCKLAND. 

This  township,  adjoining  that  of  St.  Andrew's  Auck- 
land on  the  south-west,  contains  1,480  acres;  and  the 
property  was  valued  for  the  county-rate  in  1853  at 
£3,948  10s.  The  population,  in  1801,  was  206,  and  at 
the  subsequent  stated  periods  of  enumeration,  209,  220, 
410,  720,  and  789.  Of  the  latter  number,  417  were 
males,  and  372  females,  inhabiting  148  houses. 

The  West  Auckland  branch  of  the  Stockton  and 
Darlington  railway  passes  through  this  township,  cover- 
ing an  area  of  18  acres,  and  an  extent  of  2^  miles.  Its 
contribution  to  the  local  rates  in  1851  was  £22  lis.  9d., 
and  £31  12s.  2|d.  in  1852;  the  gross  amounts  collected 
in  the  township  in  those  years  being  £22G  2s.  3d.  and 
£217  14s.  lUd. 

The  village  of  St.  Helen's  Auckland  is  situated  3 
miles  south-south-west  from  Bishop  Auckland,  on  the 
road  from  that  place  to  Barnard  Castle,  and  contains 


*  The  following  description  of  St.  Helen's  Auckland  Hall,  and  of 
the  sisterhood  who  had  made  it  their  adopted  home,  was  published 
shortly  after  their  arrival  there,  and  may  still  be  read  with  interest : — 

'*  There  is  at  this  time  a  sisterhood  of  twenty-five  nuns,  at  St. 
Helen's  Auckland,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  occupying  the  venerable 
hall,  formerly  the  seat  of  Francis  Can*,  Esq.,  and  his  successors,  and 
of  late  years  the  property  of  Mr.  Carr,  of  Cockcn,  in  the  same  county. 

"The  situation  and  premises  arc  in  perfect  consonance  with  reli- 
gious retirement,  and  seems  rather  to  have  been  originally  intended 
for  an  establishment  of  this  nature,  than  adopted  through  necessity 
by  a  few  persecuted  female  refugees,  driven  from  that  spot  to  which 

*  From  the  false  world  in  early  youth  they  fled — 
To  those  lone  walls  (their  day's  eternal  bound), 
Those  moss-grown  domes  with  spiry  turrets  crown' d. 
Whose  awful  arches  make  a  noon-day  night, 
And  the  dim  windows  shed  a  solemn  light.' 


t* 


"  The  house  at  St.  Helen's  Auckland,  the  new  receptacle  of  those 
late  Tmfortunate  women,  is  very  spacious,  and  contains  a  great  num- 
ber of  apartments.  It  is  surrounded  by  high  walls,  (of  which  it  may 
now  be  said, 


four  public  houses,  and  a  few  shops  and  tradesmen. 
Several  rows  of  liouses  have  been  erected  within  the 
last  30  years ;  and  order  is  preserved  amongst  the 
rapidly  increasing  population  by  three  parish  constables. 
A  Primitive  Methodist  chapel  was  built  in  1853.  There 
is  a  school  conducted  upon  the  system  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Society,  and  supported  partly  by  endowment, 
and  partly  by  subscription,  to  which  the  owners  of  St. 
Helen's  colliery  are  the  principal  contributors.  The 
ground  on  which  it  and  the  master's  house  were  built, 
and  the  garden  and  play-ground,  were  given  by  Sir 
George  Musgrave,  Bart.  The  average  attendance  is 
about  90  boys  and  30  girls.  Si.  Hden*8  AuiMand 
Hall,  a  spacious  mansion  built  by  the  Carrs^  was  the 
first  residence  in  England  occupied  by  the  Teresian 
nuns  at  present  settled  at  Carmel  House,  near  Darling- 
ton.* (See  pige  497.)  It  now  belongs  to  Sir  George 
Musgrave,  Bart.,  and  is  in  the  occupation  of  Joseph 
Pease,  Esq. 

*  Relentless  walls !  Tvhose  ample  round  contains 
Repentant  sighs,  and  voluntary  pains/) 

except  the  south  front,  (which  is  a  very  ancient  structure,  remarkably 
neat,  and  containing  several  small  Gothic  windows)  and  another  ad- 
joining edifice  of  the  Grecian  architecture,  fronting  the  west,  built 
about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  [the  eighteenth],  bv  Wil- 
liam Carr,  Esq.,  who  was  some  time  member  for  Newcastle ;  a  man 
of  fine  taste,  of  unbounded  hospitality,  and  who  supported  the  cha- 
racter of  a  country  gentleman  with  a  splendour  almost  unparalleled 
in  those  days,  and  rarely  equalled  in  all  respects  at  the  present  day. 

"  The  space  between  these  two  fronts  vras  formerly  a  bowling-green, 
and  is  fenced  with  a  neat  parapet- wall  of  about  four  feet  in  height. 
It  is  somewhat  singular  that  the  wing  fronting  the  west,  which  might 
have  commanded  a  prospect  of  the  whole  village,  was  from  the  first 
entirely  shut  up ;  the  building,  which  is  of  hewn  stone,  of  a  reddish 
colour,  being  ornamented  with  recesses,  instead  of  windows. 

'*  Although  the  gate  which  opens  into  the  spacious  court  of  this 
mansion  is  within  twenty  yards  of  a  public  road,  which  passes  be- 
tween it  and  the  beautiful  little  Gothic  edifice,  the  parochial  chapel 
of  St.  Helen,  yet  the  house  itself  is  perfectly  sequestered ;  every  view 
from  it  being  confined  either  to  its  delightfrd  gardens,  or  tbe  rich 
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From  '*  Saynt  Elen  Awkeland,"  12  persons  joined 
the  Northe^rn  Rebellion  in  1569,  of  whom  two  were 
executed  after  its  suppression.  The  greater  part  of  the 
property  in  the  township  was  formerly  held  by  the 
Daltons^  from  whom  it  passed  to  the  Edens  and 
Williamsons.  In  the  7th  year  of  James  I.,  William 
Williamson  sold  his  land  in  St.  Helen's  Auckland  to 
the  Carrs^  from  whom  they  passed  to  the  Milbankes^ 
and  from  them  to  the  Musgraves. 

The  Musgrave  family,  several  of  the  members  of  which 
have  been  connect^  by  marriage  and  by  inheritance 
with  the  county  of  Durham,  deduces  its  pedigree  from 
one  of  the  companions  in  arms  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, wto  obtained  a  grant  of  Scaleby  Castle,  Cum- 
berland. Camden,  in  his  '^Britannia,"  describes  the 
two  villages  called  Musgrave,  in  Westmoreland,  as  the 
places  "  which  gave  name  to  the  warlike  family  of  the 
Musgraves."  Thomas  de  Musgrave  was  returned  to 
parliament  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  and  was  one  of 
the  commanders  in  the  van  of  the  army  which  achieved 
the  victory  of  Neville's  Cross.  Richard  Musgrave, 
Esq.,  of  Hartley  Castle,  Westmoreland,  was  made  a 
Knight  of  the  Bath  at  the  coronation  of  James  I.,  and 
was  advanced  to  the  baronetcy  on  the  29th  of  June, 
1611.  The  family  is  therefore  one  of  the  oldest  houses 
enjoying  that  dignity.  Sir  Richard  died  in  1615,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Sir  Fhilip,  a  distinguished 
Cavalier  officer,  who  acquired  great  renown  under  the 
royal  banner  during  the  civil  war.  At  the  Restoration, 
he  had  a  warrant,  creating  him  Baron  Musgrave ;  but 
te  never  took  out  the  patent.  He  married  Julian, 
daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Hilton,  Knt.,  one  of  the 


adjoining  meadows.  These  gardens,  which  comprehend  between 
four  and  fiTe  acres,  are  inclosed  by  a  brick  wall  about  twenty  feet  in 
height,  lined  with  an  immense  variety  of  the  choicest  fruit  trees,  and 
the  whole  laid  out  in  the  most  enchanting  manner.  In  short,  nothing 
•can  surpass  the  luxuriance  of  the  situation,  nor  its  fitness  for  the 
purpose  to  which  it  has  been  lately  applied. 

"The  superior,  or  lady  abbess  of  the  sisterhood  (who  also  presided 
in  the  same  capacity  at  their  former  residence),  is  a  Mrs.  Houseman, 
a  native  of  Cumwhitton  in  Cumberland.  The  drawing-room,  which 
is  in  the  wing  built  by  William  Carr,  Esq.  (as  above  described),  is 
converted  into  a  chapel,  very  beautifully  decorated,  and  furnished 
with  a  handsome  aliar,  candlesticks,  a  lamp,  several  paintings,  and 
all  the  usual  furniture  of  such  places. 

"  The  habit  of  the  nuns  is  grey  woollen,  with  a  very  black  veil : 
their  heads  are  shaven,  and  bound  very  close  with  a  white  fillet ;  the 
lower  part  of  their  shoes  (which  are  all  made  by  themselves)  is  of 
leather,  the  upper  part  of  platted  or  tt\'istcd  cord :  from  the  girdle  is 
suspended  a  rosary,  and  a  crucifix  from  the  neck,  the  appearance 
being  altogether  strikingly  singular  in  this  country. 

"  Six  or  aeven  of  them  are  English ;  the  others  Flemings :  but  the 
fonner  only  are  generaUy  shown  to  strangers,  to  whom  they  are  re- 
ported to  be  extremely  courteous  and  communicatiye.    They  have  a 
▼OL,  I. 


judges  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  and  died  in  1678. 
His  eldest  son.  Sir  Richard,  left  an  only  daughter^ 
Mary,  who  was  married  to  Thomas  Davyson,  Esq.,  of 
Blakiston,  county  of  Durham.    He  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother.  Sir  Christopher,  who  was  nominated  one  of 
the  tellers  of  the  exchequer  in  the  first  year  of  Queen 
Anne,  and  died  in  1704.     His  grandson.  Sir  Christo- 
pher, was  the  next  baronet,  and  succeeded  his  uncle^ 
Christopher  Musgrave,  Esq.,  as  clerk  of  the  council,  in 
1710.     He  married  Julia,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir 
John  Chardin,  Knt.,  of  Kempton  Park,  Middlesex,  by 
whom  he  had  eleven  children,  and  died  in  1735.     Sir 
Philip,  his  son,  was  M.P.  for  the  coimty  of  Westmore- 
land in  1741,  and  married,  in  1742,  Jane,  daughter  of 
John  Turton,  Esq.,  of  Orgreave,  Stafibrdshire,  and  was 
succeeded  at  his  decease,  on  the  5th  of  July,  1795,  by 
his  eldest  son.   Sir  John  Chardin  Musgrave.      This 
gentleman  married,  in  1791,  Mary,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Sir  Edmund  Filmer,  Bart,  of  East  Sutton  Place^ 
Kent,  by  whom  he  had  issue  Philip,  the  succeeding 
baronet,  and  died  July  24,  1806.     Sir  Philip  married, 
October  21,  1804,  Elizabeth,  third  daughter  of  George 
Fludyer,  Esq.,  of  Ayston,  and  had  issue  a  daughter, 
bom  July  25,  1826.    He  died  June  26,  1827,  when 
the  title  devolved  upon  his  brother,  the  Rev.  Christo- 
pher John  Musgrave;  on  whose  death.  May  11,  1834, 
George,  his  brother,  succeeded  him.     Sir  George  Mus- 
grave, of  Eden  Hall,  Cumberland,  the  tenth  baronet, 
was  born  June  14,  1799 ;  and  married,  June  26,  1828, 
Charlotte,  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  James   Graham, 
Bart.,   of   Netherby,   and  has  issue  Philip,  Richard 
Courtenay,  and  Caroline. 


constant  succession  of  visitors,  and  the  neighbouring  gentry  are  par* 
ticularly  attentiyc  and  kind  to  them ;  no  person  entering  the  convent 
without  making  some  present  to  the  ladies.  No  one,  acquainted  with 
the  character  of  the  diocesan,  will  be  surprised  to  leain  that  these 
votaries  to  a  pairticular  state,  though  without  the  pale  of  that  church 
in  which  he  so  illustriously  presides,  are  nevertheless  toithin  the  verge 
of  his  beneficence ;  and  probably,  from  the  influence  of  example,  the 
'  lot '  of  these  weak  and  defenceless  females  could  not  have  *  f&Uen 
upon  a  fairer  ground.' 

<*They  all  wear  the  habit  of  their  order,  except  a  Miss  Dalton, 
niece  to  tlie  lady-abbess,  whose  necessary  intercourse  with  the  people 
of  the  village  (as  housekeeper)  induces  her  to  dress  in  a  style  less 
likely  to  attract  the  public  notice — which  is  sufficiently  interested 
ever  since  the  arrival  of  these  poor  *  blameless  vestals,'  at  whose  gate 
*  Black  Melancholy  sits,  and  round  her  throws 
A  death-like  silence,  and  a  dread  repose.' 

"  It  is  now  two  years  since  the  ancient  mansion-house  of  St.  Helen's 
Auckland  became  a  convent  of  nuns  I  yet  this  is  the  first  public  men- 
tion that  has  been  made  of  it  !-<^Hqw  characteristic  of  those  who  have 
here  found  an  asylum — in  one  particular  at  leas;t--«re  the  words  ojCl 

y  the  poet: 

H  <  The  world  forgettins— by  the  ^racldfiurcptr 
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CfMi<Hm^29ih  June,  1611.  Arm^^Az,  ax  amnileU  or,  tiixee, 
two,  az&d  one.  Crest—Two  armft  in  armonx*  ppr.,  ganntletSy  aa^ 
grasping  an  anntdet,  or.  Motto — *'  Sans  changer/ '  Seat — ^Eden  Hall, 
Cnmberland.* 

The  manor  and  mines  of  St.  Helenas  Auckland  were 
adrertised  for  sale  by  private  contract  in  February, 
179&;  when  the  former  was  described  as  consisting  of 
1,678  A.  2  R.  SO  p.,  the  greatest  part  of  which  was  tithe- 
fi«e,  and  contained  a  freestone  quarry.  Sir  George 
MusgraYC,  Bart,  (who  is  lord  of  the  manor).  Sir  Wil- 
liam Eden,  Bait.,  and  the  representatives  of  the  late 
Sir  Thomas  J.  Clavering,  Bart.,  are  the  principal  pro- 
prietors in  the  township. 

iK.  Helen's  Auckland  Colliery, — ^This  is  one  of  those 
collieries  which  would  probably  never  have  been  called 
into  existence,  but  for  the  formation  of  the  Stockton  and 
Darlington  railway.  It  is  said  that  when  the  estates 
passed  from  the  Milbanke  family  to  the  Musgraves, 
the  coal  was  not  valued.  It  is  now  the  property  of  Sir 
George  Musgrave,  Bart. ;  and  a  portion*  of  the  royalty 
belongs  to  the  representatives  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas 
J.  Clavering,  Bart.,  and  to  the  Rev.  Matthew  Ches- 
ter. The  sinking  was  commenced  by  Joseph  Pease, 
Esq.,  and  Partners,  in  February,  1830;  and  after 
passing  through  eleven  small  seams,  one  of  3  feet  9 
inches  in  thickness  was  reached  in  January,  1831.  The 
main  coal  seam,  from  5  feet  6  inches  to  6  feet  thick,  was 
sunk  down  to  in  March,  ISSS.f  The  engine  pit  is  80 
fiithoms  deep;  and  the  engine  is  of  100  horse  power. 
The  drawing  engine  is  a  high  pressure  of  50  horse 
power.  In  1851,  an  engine  of  pectdiar  construction 
was  set  to  work,  the  boiler  of  which  is  placed  on  the 
surface;  the  steam  is  conducted  down  the  shaft  by 
jneans  of  metal  pipes  enclosed  in  wooden  boxes,  and 

*  The  Musgraves  of  Hayton,  another  branch  of  the  family,  are 
descended  from  Edward  Musgrave,  Esq.,  veho  was  created  a  Baronet 
of  Noya  Scotia  in  1638.  He  married  Miss  Graham,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  eldest  son,  Sir  Bichard,  who  married  Dorothy,  second  daugh- 
ter and  coheiress  of  William  James,  Esq.,  of  Washington,  coimty  of 
Durham,  through  whom,  in  1704,  two-fourths  of  that  manor  came  by 
lot  into  the  family.  Sir  Kichard  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  of 
the  same  name,  whoso  son,  also  named  Richard,  married  Anne,  sister 
of  John  Hylton,  Esq.,  of  Hylton  Castle,  county  of  Durham,  and 
dying  in  1739,  left  three  sons,  Kichard,  William,  and  Thomas,  suc- 
cessiye  baronets.  On  the  death  of  John  Hylton,  September  25,  1746, 
he  devised  all  his  estates  to  his  nephew.  Sir  Richard  Musgrave,  of 
Hayton  CasUe,  Bart.,  on  condition  of  his  assuming  the  name  of  Hyl- 
ton only.  Sir  Richard  married  Eleanor,  daughter  and  coheiress  of 
John  Hedworth,  of  Chester  Deanery,  Esq.  M.P. ;  and  their  daughter, 
Bleanor,  married  William  Jolliffe,  Esq.,  M.P.,  whose  son,  Hylton 
Jollfie,  Esq.,  M.P.,  became  coheir  with  Sir  W^tell  Brisco,  Bart.,  of 
the  blood  of  Hylton.  fiir  William  and  Sir  Thomas,  brothers  of  Sir 
Richard  Hylton,  died  successively  without  issue,  the  latter  on  De- 
4C!eiaber,3fl«  1812,  when  ifkus  title  devolved  upon  his  VinBrnnn,  James, 


raxrovnded  with  saw-dost,  and  thence  down  an 
indined  plane  of  about  1,050  yards  to  a  bigh-preasine 
engine  of  30  horse  power,  making  the  total  diBtanoe 
upwards  of  1,200  yards,  and  the  perpendicular  depth 
about  822  feet*  The  engine  is  capable  of  lifting-  about 
300  gallons  of  water  per  minute,  and  is  also  used  fiir 
drawing  coals  out  of  the  deep  workings.  The  distance 
of  this  colliery  from  the  shipping  place  on  the  Tees  if 
26^  miles.  The  coals  were  formerly  shipped  principally 
for  London  and  coastwise;  but,  of  late  years,  a  consi- 
derable quantity  haye  been  sent  foreign*  A  lai^  depot 
trade  is  also  carried  on,  from  which  the  coals  are  sent 
as  far  south  as  York.  Coke  is  extensiyely  manufac- 
tured at  the  colliery. 

THE  CHimCH. 

The  church  of  St.  Helen's  Auckland  is  of  high  antiqinty ; 
the  pillars  and  arches  of  the  naye  being  of  the  late 
Norman  style.  It  consists  of  a  naye  with  side  aisles 
and  a  chancel,  a  low  western  bell  turret,  and  an 
entrance  porch  on  the  south.  The  exterior  wails  are 
embattled;  and,  j&om  successiye  alterations,  have  lost 
much  of  their  original  character.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of 
this  church,  that  the  aisles  are  longer  than  the  nave, 
and  extend  partly  along  each  side  of  the  chancel.  The 
first  pillar  on  each  side  of  the  naye  is  square,  the  second 
cylindrical,  and  the  third  clustered ;  the  arches  on  the 
south  side  being  sculptured  with  a  wayy  ornament^  and 
one  of  the  pillars  has  a  curious  decorated  Norman 
capital.  The  chancel  is  early  English;  but  the  piers  of 
the  arch  opening  into  it  haye  been  cut  away.  Two  low 
arches  on  each  side  connect  it  with  the  aisles.  The 
east  window  consists  of  three  Ughts,  and  the  rest  are 

grandson  of  James  Musgrave,  Esq.,  second  son  of  Sir  Richard,  the 
second  baronet,  and  son  and  heir  of  James  Musgrare,  Esq.,  of  Barns. 
ley  Park,  Gloucestershire,  by  Miss  Huggins.  His  son,  Sir  James 
Musgrave,  of  Hayton,  born  May  24, 1785,  succeeded  to  the  title^  as 
ninth  baronet,  and  to  the  greater  part  of  the  Washington  estate,  on 
the  decease  of  his  father,  April  27»  1814. 

A  junior  branch  of  this  ancient  family  are  descended  from  Richard 
Musgrave,  Esq.,  of  Wortley,  whose  only  surviving  son,  Christopher^ 
settled  at  Tooreen,  coxmty  of  Waterford.  Richard,  his  son,  was 
created  a  Baronet  of  Ireland,  December  2, 1782,  with  remainder  to  the 
issue  of  his  father.  He  was  collector  of  excise  in  the  port  of  Dublin, 
and  known  as  a  political  writer,  particularly  by  his  *'  History  of  the 
Irish  Rebellion  in  1798."  He  died  April  6,  1818,  when  the  title, 
according  to  the  limitation,  devolved  upon  his  brother,  Christopher 
Frederick.  The  armorial  motto  of  this  family  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Musgraves  of  Eden  Hall.  Their  seat  is  Myrtle  Groye,  near 
Youghall. 

t  A  specimen  of  "  rolled  stone,"  similar  to  those  fbund  in  a  pardon 
of  Cockfield  Fell  colliery,  was  found  some  yean  ago  in  this  jiit. 
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irregular;  one  on  the  south  side  being  a  modem  sash. 
The  font  is  coeyal  in  date  with  the  naye^  of  a  singular 
diape,  and  without  sculpture.  The  pews  are  high  boxes^ 
and  balufitraded  tops,  of  about  the  year  1600 ;  and  there 
is  a  gallery  at  the  west  end  of  the  church.  The  church 
will  accommodate  about  450  persons.  The  south  wall 
was  taken  down,  and  rebuilt  about  twelve  years  ago ; 
when  three  skulls,  one  of  them  quite  entire,  were  found 
in  the  masonry.  A  piece  of  ground,  added  to  the 
church-yard,  was  consecrated  on  the  21st  July,  184S. 

Before  the  DiBsolution,  this  chapelry  belonged  to  one 
of  the  prebends  of  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Andrew. 
There  was  a  chantry  in  St.  Helen's  church,  dedicated 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin.* 

Registers. — Books  No.  1  to  9  contain  baptisms  from 
1593  to  1812;  burials  from  1593  to  1678,  and  from  1695 
to  1812 ;  and  marriages  from  1593  to  1812.  (Burials 
deficient  from  1678  to  1695.) 

ft 

St.  Helen's  chapelry ;  the  Bishop  of  Durham  patron ; 
land,  owners,  imp.  Not  in  charge,  and  pays  no  first 
fruits  or  tenths.  Cert,  yal.,  £13  9s.  4d.  Lord  Crewe's 
trustees,  £10  per  annum. 

CuBATBB^John  Drawlesae  (Ticar  of  Grmdon),  1421 ;  Oliyer  Eehe, 
1553 ;  Thomas  Cothbert,  1561 ;  James  Simpson,  1564 ;  John  Herri- 
son,  1566 ;  William  Yunge,  1571 ;  Richard  Jewe,  1581 ;  Peter  Taylor, 
1583 ;  George  Wilkinsoii,  1588 ;  Christopher  Vincent,  1609 ;  John 
Vanx,  1616  ;t  George  Cair,  1682 ;  Bobert  Cooper,  A.M.,  1633 ;  John 
Hasoall,  1637  ;  John  Timpson,  1662 ;  John  Flasby,  A.M.,  1668 ;  Ste- 
phen Windle,  1666 ;  Henry  Robinson,  1669  ;  Thomas  Robeon,  1680 ; 
William  Reed,  1695 ;  William  Eden,  1703 ;  William  Chaloner,  1714 ; 
Richard  Taylor,  A,B.,  1722  ;  Edward  Bainbridge,  A.B.,  1768  ;  Wil- 
liam Ironside,  A.M.,  1780;  James  Todd,  p.  m.  Ironside;  Matthew 
Chester,  1822,  p.  m.  Todd. 

In  1712  and  1735,  this  curacy  was  augmented  with 
lands  and  tithes,  purchased  for  £400,  half  of  which  sum 
was  given  hy  Sir  John  Eden,  Bart.,  and  the  rest 
was  obtained  from  Queen  Anne's  Bounty;  but,  accord- 
ing to  Randall's  MSS.,  £315  of  this  money  was  lost  by 
purchasing  under  a  bad  title  a  copyhold  close  at  Hum- 

*  About  the  year  1235,  Bobert  Forester  and  Agnes  his  wife,  by 
their  charter,  granted  and  confirmed  to  God  and  the  chapel  of  St. 
Helen  Adent,  in  pure  and  perpetual  alms,  a  moiety  of  new  broken 
ground,  without  restitution,  which  William  de  Manton  formerly  held 
at  Aoland,  in  the  north  part  of  the  Till,  i.  e.,  which  is  between  the 

wood  and  the ,  and  to  the  land  of  West  Welefed,  and  so  on  to 

the  hedge  at  the  end  of  the  yill,  for  the  support  of  the  chaplain  who 
shall  perform  divine  service  therein. 

In  1377,  it  was  fofond  by  an  inquisition  of  Bishop  Hatfield,  that 
John  de  Sockbum  died  seised  (mier  aHa)  of  a  moiety  of  one  messuage, 
with  its  appurtenances,  in  West  Aucklahd  for  paying  yeariy  to  the 


I  berbeck,  for  which  £130  was  paid  to  Lady  Kathenss 
Eden,  and  a  house  and  field,  which  cost  £185.  In 
1769,  Lord  Crewe's  trustees  gare  £40  to  the  curate  to 
repair  and  enlarge  his  small  dwelling-house.  This 
old  glebe-house  has  been  long  unfit  for  residence ;  but 
in  1852,  a  grant  of  £400  was  obtained  from  the  Maltby 
Fund  towards  the  erection  of  a  new  one.  This  is  one 
of  the  liyings  entitled  to  £10  per  annum  under  the  will 
of  Lord  Crewe.  The  annual  income  is  stated  at  £tXO, 
subject  to  permanent  payments  of  £2. 

CHARITIES. 

Farrow^s  Charity. — In  1675,  Frances  Farrow  be- 
queathed £1  10s.  a  year  to  the  poor  of  the  seyeral  town- 
ships of  this  parish.  This  sum  is  now  paid  by  the 
owner  of  a  field  called  Thombury  Garth,  in  West 
Auckland,  and  divided  in  the  following  proportions  :-— 
St.  Helen's  Auckland,  8s.  9d.;  West  Auckland,  lis.  8d.; 
and  Evenwood  and  Barony,  10s.  The  churchwardens 
of  each  township  distribute  the  money  amongst  poor 
widows  not  receiving  parochial  relief. 

West  Auckland  School.— On  March  2,  1789,  Eliza- 
beth Donald  gave  to  trustees  a  rent-charge  of  £5  a  year, 
to  be  paid  to  a  schoolmaster  for  instructing  ten  poor 
girls,  natives  of  the  town  and  township  of  West  Auck- 
land, whose  parents  should  be  resident  in  and  belong  to 
the  same,  in  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  to  read  and  write.  In  1798,  Margaret  Hubbock 
built  a  school-room  in  West  Auckland,  and  endowed  it 
with  3  acres  of  land  on  the  waste,  subject  to  an  annual 
rent  of  Is.  to  the  bishop,  and  now  let  for  £10  10s.  a 
year.  She  likewise  gave  £100  in  augmentation  of  this 
charity,  which  is  in  Messrs.  Backhouse's  bank  at  Dar- 
lington, at  four  per  cent,  interest.  The  master  also 
receives  £10  annually  from  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  as  a 
voluntary  donation.  ,  He  teaches  the  poor  children  of 
West  Auckland  reading,  writing,  and  accounts,  firee  of 
any  charge,  on  account  of  Mrs.  Donald's  gift ;  ten  at 
the  rate  of  a  Is.  a  quarter,  in  respect  of  the  rent  of  the 
land  and  interest  of  the  money  at  the  bankers ;  and  ten 

costOB  of  the  chantry  of  the  Blesaed  Virgin  Mary,  in  the  chapelry  of 
St.  Helen,  for  the  time  being,  6d. 

In  the  17th  of  Biahop  Langley,  it  was  found  by  another  inquiaition 
that  'William  Sockbozn  died  seiaed  of  the  moiety  of  one  messuage, 
with  the  appurtenances,  by  paying  yearly  to  the  custos  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary's  chantry,  in  St.  Helen's  church,  6d. 


t  Mr.  Yauz  had  a  dispute  with  the  impropriators  relatiTe  to  the 
txdie  of  com,  hay,  hemp,  and  Une,  growing  within  all  the  garths  and 
back  yards  adjoining  upon  the  houses  within  the  chapelry ;  and  he 
succeeded  m  establishing  his  daim. 
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more  at  the  rate  of  15d.  a  quarter,  in  respect  of  the 
bishop's  donation;  and  he  is  at  libej;jty  to  take  other 
children  at  a  certain  quarterage,  which  is  rather  lower 
than  the  usual  charge.  Those  30  children  are  appointed 
by  the  trustees,  and  the  number  is  alway  kept  up  :  none 
are  considered  eligible  under  seven  years  of  age. 

Brusselton  is  a  district  situated  to  the  south-east  of 
the  village  of  St.  Helen's  Auckland,  and  forms  part  of 
the  estates  of  Sir  George  Musgrave,  Bart.  It  com- 
prises two  farms  (on  one  of  which  is  a  quarry),  occupy- 
ing a  lofty  situation,  on  the  summit  of  which  is  a  high 
octagonal  building,  called  Brusselton  Tower  (dignified 
by  the  country  people  with  the  title  of  "Brusselton 
Folly"),  erected  as  a  summer-house  by  one  of  the 
Carrs,  and  from  the  top  of  which,  it  is  said,  both  the 
eastern  and  western  seas  are  visible  on  a  clear  day.  It 
formed  part  of  the  estate  let  to  the  nuns  of  St.  Helen's 
Auckland.  The  eminence  was  formerly  covered  with 
trees,  called  Brusselton  Wood ;  and  5,000  trees,  stand- 
ing and  growing  in  it,  were  sold  by  ticket  on  the  2nd 
of  May,  1799. 

"WooDHOUSE,  to  the  north-east  of  St.  Helen's  Auck- 
land, was  anciently  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  Pol- 
lards. Woodhouse  Close  is  leasehold  under  the  Bishop 
of  Durham. 

Woodhouse  Close  colltert/ was  sunk,  about  15  years 
ago,  by  Mr.  Flintoff.  The  yard  coal  occurs  at  the 
depth  of  34  fathoms :  it  consists  of  3  feet  of  coal, 
7  inches  of  band,  and  10  inches  of  coal,  forming 
a  seam  of  4  feet  5  inches  thick.  At  a  further  depth  of 
42  fathoms,  the  Harvey  seam,  or  main  coal  occurs,  4 
feet  8  inches  thick.  The  remaining  coal  in  Coppy 
Crooks  colliery  is  now  being  worked  out  by  means  of 
this  pit,  which  is  connected  with  the  Stockton  and  Dar- 
lington railway  by  a  branch  line. 


♦  An  act  of  parliament  "wos  passed  June  12,  183-5,  for  31  years,  for 
more  effectually  repairing  this  road,  and  for  consolidating  its  trusts 
"witli  those  of  the  Cockorton  Bridge  and  Staindrop  roads. 

Another  act  was  passed,  May  17, 1833,  for  31  years,  for  more  effectually 
xepairing  the  road  from  the  north  end  of  the  road  caUed  "The  Coal 
Boad,"  near  West  Auckland,  to  the  Elsdon  road  near  Elishaw,  in  the 
county  of  Northumberland. 

t  Sib  George  Whaeton. — West  Auckland  appears  to  have  been 
at  one  time  the  residence  of  George  Wliarton,  a  desdendant  from  a 
distant  branch  of  the  family  of  Wharton,  of  Old  Park.  He  was  born 
at  Kirby  Kendal,  on  the  4th  of  April,  1617»  and  was  assisted  in  the 
study  of  astronomy  and  mathematics  by  the  Rev.  William  Milboume, 
curate  of  Brancepeth.  Under  the  name  of  "  George  Naworth  [a  trans- 
position of  the  letters  in  Wharton]  of  West  Auckland,"  he  published 
Almanacks.    During  the  civil  wars,  he  espoused  the  cause  of  the 


WEST  AUCKLAND. 

The  township  of  West  Aucldand  adjoins  that  of  St 
Helen's  on  the  south-west,  and  contains  3,720  acres. 
Its  population,  in  1801,  was  978;  in  1811,  971;  and  in 
1821,  1,106.  In  1831,  in  consequence  of  the  employ- 
ment of  labourers  on  railway  works,  it  had  increased  to 
1,509;  and  in  1841,  owing  to  the  opening  out  of  new 
collieries  and  the  formation  of  the  railroad,  the  nnmber 
was  2,310.  In  1851,  it  was  2,303,  consisting  of  1,190 
males  and  1,113  females;  and  there  were  499 inhabited 
houses,  26  uninhabited,  and  1  building.  There  are 
about  24  farms  in  the  township.  In  1853,  the  property 
was  valued  for  the  county-rate  at  £5,396. 

The  continuation  of  the  Stockton  and  Darlington 
raUw&y,  by  the  Haggerleazes  line,  crosses  this  townsliip 
over  an  extent  of  2  m.  2  f.,  and  covers  an  area  of  18  a. 
1  R.  24  p.  In  1851,  when  the  gross  amount  collected 
in  the  township  for  the  local  rates  was  £894  14s.  5|d., 
the  railway  contributed  £107  13s.  4d.  towards  them ;  and 
in  the  following  year,  the  contribution  was  £113  15s., 
the  total  being  £876  16s.  5d. 

West  Auckland  is  a  considerable  village,  half  a  mile 
south-by-west  from  St.  Helen's,  on  the  road  to  Stain- 
drop  and  Barnard  Castle,  where  it  is  crossed  by  that 
from  Darlington  to  Wolsingham.*  Several  of  the 
houses  bear  traces  of  antiquity.  The  old  hall  at  the 
west  end  of  the  village,  once  the  residence  of  Sir  John 
Eden,  Bart.,  and  now  the  property  of  Sir  WiUiam,  is 
held  of  him  under  a  lease  by  Messrs.  Hopkins,  Robin- 
son, and  Co.,  partners  of  the  West  Auckland  brewery; 
an  extensive  establishment,  with  a  malting  attached, 
both  situated  behind  the  hall.  The  proprietorship  of 
another  old  house,  on  the  south  side  of  the  village,!  late 
belonging  to  a  family  called  Fenwick,  is  disputed,  and  is 
referred  to  the  decision  of  the  court  of  Chancery. 

king,  and,  after  being  engaged  in  several  battles,  was  wounded  end 
taken  prisoner  near  Stow-in- the- Wold,  Gloncestersbire.  Under  the 
Conunonwealth,  he  lived  privately  in  London,  and  wrote  small  pieces 
for  a  livelihood,  some  of  which  gave  offence  to  those  in  power,  and  he 
was  consequently  subjected  to  repeated  imprisonments.  Unlike  the 
fate  of  many  others,  however,  his  services  were  remembered  after  the 
Restoration ;  and  he  was  appointed  treasurer  and  paymaster  to  the 
office  of  ordnance,  purchased  an  esitate,  and  was  created  a  baronet  on 
the  31st  of  December,  1677.  Anthony  a' Wood  says,  "Sir  Geoige 
was  always  esteemed  the  best  astrologer  that  wrote  the  Ephemerides 
of  his  time,  and  went  beyond  WiUiam  Lilly  and  John  Booker,  the 
idols  of  the  vulgar,  was  a  constant  and  thro-pac'd  loyalist,  a  boon 
companion,  a  witty  droll,  and  waggish  poet."  Though  literary  an- 
tagonists, Wharton  and  Lilly  rendered  essential  services  to  e«eh 
other  when  under  persecution.  Sir  George  died  on  the  12th  of 
August,  1681. 
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The  labouring  population  of  the  yillage  are  for 
the  most  part  engaged  in  works  connected  with 
colliery  undertakings ;  and  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  surrounding  district  is  supplied  with  the 
necessaries  of  life  from  the  shops  and  provision  stores. 
There  are  about  a  dozen  butchers^  nearly  the  same 
number  of  grocers,  nine  public  houses,  and  two  beer 
shops.  The  old  established  iron  foundry,  now  carried 
on  by  Mr.  Thomas  Story,  C.E.,  is  in  active  operation, 
and  employs  a  number  of  men.  Two  corn-mills,  near 
the  village  are  worked  by  water  and  steam  power. 
There  is  a  post-office  at  West  Auckland,  a  rural  police 
station,  and  four  parish  constables.  Though  surrounded 
by  collieries,  neither  this  place  nor  St.  Helen's  Auckland 
is  lighted  with  gas.  In  the  centre  of  the  spacious  village 
green  is  a  public  pant,  erected  some  years  ago  princi- 
pally at  the  cost  of  Sir  W.  Eden,  Bart. ;  it  is  supplied 
with  water  from  a  reservoir  at  the  west  end  of  the  vil- 
lage, though  the  supply  is  complained  of  as  not  being 
sufficiently  adequate. 

The  Gaunless  is  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge,  between 
St.  Helen's  and  West  Auckland.  The  latter  place 
being  subjected  to  frequent  inundations  from  the  over- 
flowing of  the  AycliflFe  Cross  beck,*  a  circular  arched 
drain  through  the  village  is  now  being  constructed ;  it 
is  two  feet  wide,  with  minor  surface  drains,  &c. 

The  Independents,  Wesleyans,  and  Primitive  Metho- 
dists have  chapels  at  West  Auckland;  and  Bethel 
chapel,  belonging  to  the  Wesleyan  Association,  was 
erected  in  1887.  There  is  a  branch  of  the  Darlington 
Auxiliary  Bible  Society,  which,  in  the  year  ending 
Midsummer,  1853,  contributed  £4  Os.  6d.  on  the  pur- 
chase account,  and  distributed  6  Bibles  and  24  Testa- 
ments. A  mechanics'  institution  was  established  under 
the  auspices  of  Edmund  Backhouse,  Esq.,  in  1845,  and 
contains  about  400  volumes.  The  subscription  is  3s. 
per  annum ;  and  there  are  about  40  members,  who  rent 
two  rooms  for  the  purposes  of  the  institution.  A  national 
school,  attended  by  about  20  children,  has  been 
amalgamated  with  the  endowed  school  (see  Charities)  ; 
and  the  average  attendance  is  about  80. 

A  fair  for  the  sale  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  pigs,  cheese, 
&c.,  was  commenced  at  West  Auckland,  on  the  15th  of 
October,  1836.  As  a  first  exhibition,  the  show  of  stock 
was  large,  being  upwards  of  3,240 ;  and  the  business  trans- 

«  At  the  sessions  held  in  July,  1863,  Mr.  Stobart  said,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  bridge  at  West  Auckland,  that  the  drainage  was 
so  bad  that  when  there  was  a  flood  the  whole  town  was  under 
water.  Plans  were  drawn  out  by  Mr.  Bonomi  some  time  ago  for  car- 
rying away  the  water;  but  the  iivhabitants  woiild  not  subscribe  any 


acted  was  beyond  the  expectations  of  its  promoters* 
The  event  was  celebrated  by  an  agricultural  dinner,  at 
which  Henry  Stobart,  Esq.,  presided.  The  meeting  was 
addressed  by  Joseph  Pease,  Esq.,  then  M.P.  for  South 
Durham,  who  proposed  to  give  annually,  on  the  fair  to 
be  held  on  the  17th  of  October  in  each  year,  a  premium 
of  £1  for  the  best  boar,  a  premium  of  £1  for  the  best 
pig  fed  by  a  miner  or  labourer,  and  a  premium  of  £1 
for  the  miner  who  had  lived  in  one  servitude  for  the 
longest  period  with  good  character.  The  "West  Auck- 
land hirings  for  men  and  women  servants  were  held  on 
the  12th  and  19th  of  November  following.  At  the  fair 
held  in  1837,  besides  premiums  given  for  the  best  bull, 
cow,  horse,  &c.,  and  those  given  by  Mr.  Pease,  £1  was 
given  to  the  agricultural  labourer  who  had  brought  up 
the  largest  family  without  parochial  relief.  Races  were 
held  on  the  22nd  and  23rd  September,  1837. 

West  Auckland  Colliery  is  carried  on  by  Messrs.  Ed- 
mund Backhouse  and  Co.  The  five-quarter  coal,  at  the 
depth  of  14  fathoms,  is  3  feet  thick ;  and  the  main  coal, 
6  feet  thick,  is  42  fathoms  lower.  This  seam  was 
reached  in  1888,  after  a  year's  sinking,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  M.  R.  Elliot,  of  Etherley.  The  royalty 
belongs  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham ;  and  the  colliery  is  held 
by  lease  for  21  years.  In  the  lease  commencing  May  2S, 
1828,  and  dated  the  1st  July  following,  the  annual 
value  of  Greenfield  and  West  Auckland  colliery  was 
put  down  at  £700  ;  the  reserved  annual  rent  at  £6, 
and  the  fine  for  renewal  at  £1,214. 

Nbrlees  colliery  is  situated  a  little  to  the  north-west 
of  the  village.  Paddock  Myers  colliery  is  laid  in; 
and  the  plant,  machinery,  &c.,  were  sold  by  auction  on 
the  16th  of  February,  1858. 

The  quarries  of  stone  and  slate,  in  the  north  part  of 
the  township,  are  held  under  the  bishop  by  a  21  years' 
lease,  at  an  annual  rent  of  £3  3s.,  without  a  renewsJ  fine. 

According  to  Boldon  Book,  there  were  in  West  Alclet 
eighteen  villains,  each  holding  an  oxgang  of  land,  pro- 
viding three  men  weekly  in  autumn  to  win  and  lead  the 
hay,  during  which  service  they  had  a  corrody ;  each  led 
corn  two  days,  and  together  they  rendered  eighteen 
hens,  nine  score  eggs,  one  milch  cow,  and  made  three 
carryings  between  Tyne  and  Tees.  William  Coupman 
and  others  held  divers  parcels  of  land  under  certain 
rents,  and  the  services  of  ploughing  and  harrowing  the 


thing,  and  the  matter  feU  through.  He  thonght  the  inhabitazrts  of 
the  town  ought  to  subscribe  something  towards  remedying  the  eiil, 
for  every  time  there  is  a  flood  the  road  is  damaged.  It  was  his  opU 
nion  that  West  Auckland  was  one  of  the  most  filthy  places  in  Eng- 
land,  and  that  the  only  {hing  to  improve  it  would  be  a  good  flood  or  ibcu 
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loxd'«  land,  making  hay,  preparing  ridges  of  fallow  in 
autonuiy  and  serying  on  embaaaies.  It  appears  that 
Dlstan  the  drenge  was  dead:  he  had  held  four  oxgangs, 
tilled  four  portions  in  autumn,  with  all  his  men,  except 
those  of  lus  household,  ploughed  and  harrowed  two 
acres,  served  on  embassies  between  Tyne  and  Tees,  and 
provided  four  oxen  to  draw  the  bishop's  wine.  The 
bishop  suffered  his  widow  to  hold  twelve  acres  (inclosed), 
free  from  rent,  to  bring  up  her  boys.  All  the  villains  of 
Alcletshire,  to  wit,  of  Northadet,  Westaclet,  Escumbe, 
and  Newton  (66  in  number  by  the  survey),  provided  for 
the  great  hunts  of  the  bishop,  for  every  ozgang  of  land 
in  their  tenure,  one  cord;  and  they  made  a  hall  for  the 
bishop  in  the  forest,  of  the  length  of  60  feet,  and  the 
breadth  of  16  feet,  from  post  to  post,  with  a  butlery  and 
buttery  hatch,  a  chamber,  and  other  conveniences. 
They  also  constructed  a  chapel,  of  the  length  of  40  feet, 
and  the  breadth  of  15;  and  they  had  of  charity  2s. 
They  made  their  part  of  the  hedge  around  the  lodges ; 
and  they  had,  upon  the  bi^op's  departure,  a  tun  of 
ale,  or  half  a  tun,  if  so  much  should  remain.  They  were 
to  keep  the  hawk-yard,  and  were  entitled  to  make 
eighteen  booths  at  St.  Cuthbert's  fairs.  Moreover,  all 
the  villains  and  farmers  went  to  the  roe-hunt  at  the  sum- 
mons of  the  bishop ;  and  they  also  wrought  at  the  milL 

Amongst  the  drengage  tenants  named  in  Hatfield's 
Survey  is  John  Dalton,  whose  posterity  continued  to 
hold  possessions  in  Auckland  for  many  generations. 
Thomas  Surtees  held  100  acres  of  land,  called  the 
Kiugfield.  The  ayer  accipitr.  is  described  to  be  in 
war  da  de  Aukland,  by  which  it  is  shewn  the  hawking 
ground  was  there. 

Several  families  of  local  celebrity  held  property  in 
this  township;  amongst  whom,  besides  the  Daltons, 
were  the  Taillours,  Boltons,  Sockbums,  Coupmans, 
Batmans,  Fishes,  Allgoods,  Forsters,  and  Parkinsons. 
By  an  inquisition,  10th  Elizabeth,  taken  on  the  death  of 
Bobert,  son  of  Kalph  Dalton,  it  appeared  that  he  died 
without  issue,  seised  of  five  messuages  and  divers  lands 
at  West  Auckland,  which  he  held  in  drengage;  the 
services  consisting  of  ploughing  a  rood  of  the  lord's 
lands,  assisting  at  making  hay,  sending  a  man  three 
days  to  bind  in  corn  harvest,  and  attending  on  the 
bishop's  embassies  between  Tyne  and  Tees,  paying  a 
money  rent  to  the  exchequer,  &c.  This  estate  after- 
wards passed  to  the  Huttons. 

William  Tailboys,  of  West  Auckland,  and  Jane  his 
wife,  by  fine,  July  29,  85rd  Elizabeth,  conveyed  the 
manor  of  West  Auckland,  and  all  their  lands  there, 
and  in  Evenwood,  Wokingham,  and  Gateshead,  in 


trust  to  John,  William,  and  Balph  Eden,  acms  of  Jane, 
to  the  use  of  John  Eden  in  tail  male;  reDudnder  to 
William  in  tail  male ;  remainder  to  Salph,  remainder 
to  Jane,  with  remainder  to  John  in  fee-simple;  and 
their  possessions  are  now  held  by  Sir  WiUiam  fideoi 
Bart.  (See  Windlbstofe.)  A  great  part  of  the 
township  is  held  by  copyhold  tenure  under  the  Biihop 
of  Durham,  who  is  lord  of  the  manor.  A  small  esMe 
belongs  to  Mr.  Frederick  Glenton ;  and  two  detached 
pieces  of  land  are  the  property  of  Mr.  William  Bowbank. 

LuT&iNGTON,  a  district  on  the  southern  verge  of  the 
township,  was  one  of  the  places  given  to  the  church  of 
Durham  by  Canute.     Galterus  de  Lutrington,  in  the 
time  of  Bishop  Pudsey,  rendered  for  this  vill  20s.,  tilled 
three  portions  of  land  in  autumn  with  all  his  men  except 
those  of  his  household,  served  the  bishop  on  embassies, 
provided  four  oxen  to  draw  the  prelate's  wine,  and* 
attended  the  great  chase.     By  Hatfield's  Survey,  Lord 
William   Bowes  held  this  manor,  and  performed  his 
service  in  the  lands  of  Coundon  with  his  men.    Tho- 
mas del  Bowes  is  named  as  holding  the  vill  of  LutriBg- 
ton  in  capite,  in  the  35th  year  of  Bishop  Hatfield^  by 
homage,  fealty,  20s.  rent  at  the  exchequer^  three  days* 
work  at  the  manor  of  Coundon,  three  days'  suit  at  the 
county,  and  carrying  three  parts  of  a  dole  of  wine  from 
Auckland  to  Weardale.     He  also  held  the  Fryth,  on 
West  Auckland  moor,  with  possessions  in  Cockfield, 
Hilton,  and  Streatlam.     In  the  time  of  Bishop  Booth, 
William  Bowes,  Knt,  died,  when  an  inquisition  d^ 
scribed  Lutrington  as  c<msisting  of  a  messuage^  SOO 
acres  of  land,  100  of  pasture,  and  10s.  free  rents,  paid 
by  vai'ious  tenants,  together  with  an  estate  belonging 
to  Thomas  Barton.      Sir  Cuthbert  CoUingwood  and 
Dorothy  his  wife,  in  the  2nd  year  of  Bishop  Baines, 
had  pardon  for  the  alienation  of  this  manor  to  Geoi^ 
Tonge,   Esq.      It  now  belongs  to  Bobert  Surtees^  of 
Bedworth,  Esq.     Bolton  Garths,  an  adjoining  bxm,  is 
the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Cleveland. 

BoTAL  Oak  is  a  hamlet  at  the  south-eastern  extremity 
of  the  township,  5  miles  south-by-east  from  Bbhop 
Auckland,  and  is  partly  in  that  of  Bedworth,  parish  of 
Heighington.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  sign  of  a 
public  house. 

EVENWOOD  AND  BAEONT. 

The  united  constableries  of  Evenwood  and  Barony  farm 
a  township  on  the  south-west  of  West  Auckland,  coor 
taining  5,S36  acres.    The  progress  of  its  popuhtion  has 
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Been  inflneneed  by^tbe  local  causes  already  adverted  to^  | 
haying  been,  at  liie  decennial  periods  of  entimerationy 
7W,  719,  786,  1,019,  1,TC9,  and  1,881,  of  whom  702 
were  males  and  079  females.  The  fluctuations  in  the 
population  are  illustrated  by  the  disproportionate  num- 
ber of  empty  houses ;  there  having  been  in  1841,  S49 
inhabited-  and  35  uninhabited;  and  in  1851,  300 
ndtabited  and  68  uninhabited.  The  value  of  pro- 
perty assessed  for  the  county-rate  in  1858  was  £4,177 
10^.  ed. 

The  Haggerleazes  branch  of  the  Stockton  and  Dar- 
lington railway  covers  an  area  in  this  township  of  14  a. 
3  B«,  and  extends  over  1  m.  5  f.  31  y.  In  1851,  when 
die  amount  collected  for  the  local  rates  was  £709  lis. 
6|d.,  the  Tadlway  contributed  £54  8s.  4d. ;  and  in  the 
£dlowing  year,  it  contributed  £27  Is.  8d.  towards  the 
gross  sum  of  £441  Is.  9|d. 

The  village  of  Evenwood  is  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  summit  of  a  steep  hill  on  the  south  side  of  the 
GarailesB^  5  miles  south-west  from  Bishop  Auckland. 
There  is  aWesleyan  Methodist  chapel,  a  school,  acom- 
xnill,  and  several  public-houses  and  tradesmen  in  the 
constablery.  At  New  Moor  there  is  an  old-established 
black  and  brown  earthen-ware  manufactory ;  and  near 
it  the  estate  produces  a  plentiful  supply  of  good  potter's 
clay.  An  old  castle  or  tower,  which  formerly  stood  at 
Evenwood,  was,  about  the  year  1826,  after  a  long  pe- 
riod of  decay,  totally  razed  to  the  ground ;  and  its  site 
is  now  occu^ed  by  a  farm-house,  where  traces  of  the 
moat  are  still  visible.  The  constablery  of  Barony, 
being  on  the  north  side  of  the  Gaunless,  is  connected 
with  that  of  Evenwood  by  a  bridge.  The  hamlet  of 
Ramshaw,  4|  miles  south-south-west  firom  Bishop  Auck- 
land, contains  a  public  house.  The  Evenwood  branch 
of  the  Darlington  Bible  Society  contributed  £2  Ss.  on 
the  purchase  account,  in  the  year  ending  Midsummer, 
1853,  and  distributed  28  Bibles  and  18  Testaments. 

Gordon  and  Etenwood  collieries  were  commenced  by 
the  Durham  County  Coal  Company.  The  royalty  be- 
longs to  the  Bishop  of  Durham ;  and  the  lease,  dated 
March  11,  1830,  was  for  three  lives  of  48,  21,  and  10 
years.  The  annual  value  was  stated  at  £830 ;  the  re- 
served rent,  £1  per  annum,  with  £1  13s.  4d.  for  every 
pit ;  land-tax,  £5  10s.  6d. ;  and  the  fine  for  one  life, 
£1,500. 

Norwood  colliery,  after  being  worked  for  some  years, 
was  advertised  to  be  let  in  1827,  together  with  about 
S,000  acres  of  coal-field  under  the  ancient  inclosed 
leasehold  and  copyhold  lands  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Gaunless,  which  was    then  entirely  whole  and  un- 


wrought  The  five-quarter  seam  in  Norwood  colliery, 
at  the  depth  of  14  fathoms,  and  the  Hutton  or  main: 
coal,  6  fathoms  lower,  are  now  both  exhausted.  The 
Beaumont  seam,  20  fathoms  below  the  Hutton,  is  2  feet 
thick;  and  the  Brockwell  seam,  varying  in  thickness 
from  2  feet  4  inches  to  3  feet  4  inches,  is  40  fathoms 
lower,  making  a  total  depth  of  80  fathoms. 

Storey  Lodge  colliery  was  one  of  those  commenced 
by  the  Northern  Coal  Mining  Company ;  and  its  coal 
is  similar  in  quality  to  that  of  the  seams  found  in  neigh- 
bouring royalties.  Under  an  order  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  its  plant,  engines,  railway,  and  working 
stock,  were  sold  by  auction  on  the  30th  of  September, 
1851. 

Lands  colliery ,  like  those  above  enumerated,  is  con- 
tiguous to  the  Haggerleazes  line  of  railway,  and  near 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  Durham  coal-field. 

Evenwood  was  one  of  the  places  given  by  King 
Canute  to  the  church  of  Durham.  In  after  times,  it 
seems  to  have  become  private  property ;  as  it  was  con- 
veyed with  Fuley  by  John  Hansard  to  Bishop  Beck,  in 
exchange  for  Werkersall,  which  he  received  from  John  de 
Lythage  and  Alice  his  wife,  and  who  were  compensated 
by  the  bishop  with  £40  per  annum  for  their  lives  out  of 
the  manor  of  Allerton.  It  was  at  the  end  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  that  the  great  hunting  park  belonging 
to  the  bishops  was  formed  at  Evenwood. 

Bishop  Beaumont  granted  the  manor  to  Lord  Balph 
de  Neville  for  life  in  1331;  and  also  140  acres  of  moor 
and  waste  to  William,  son  of  William  Denum.  By 
Hatfield's  Survey,  Lord  Neville  held  the  Colt  Park,  of 
the  inheritance  of  John  de  Evenwood;  John  de  Sadberg 
held  a  capital  messuage  and  lands;  Hugh  Willison  held 
lands  and  tenements,  for  which  he  rendered  an  arrow ; 
and  Thomas  Hansard  held  the  Barony  tofts,  rendering 
three  arrows. 

In  1368,  Bishop  Hatfield  granted  for  a  term  of  years 
a  blomestage,  bloomery,  or  iron  furnace,  in  Gordon  and 
Evenwood  park,  at  the  rent  of  IBs.  a  week ;  the  dry 
wood  for  its  use  to  be  delivered  by  Allan,  the  bishop's 
seneschal,  John  de  Kingeston,  constable  of  Durham,  or 
some  other  person  specially  deputed.  Park-keepers  for 
life  were  appointed  by  the  prelate  just  named  and  by 
Bishop  Fordham.  The  latter  prelate  directed  an 
inquisition  on  the  petition  of  Walter  de  Hallyk,  who 
had  coal-works  within  Deanfield  and  Morley,  in  the 
Barony  of  Evenwood,  relative  to  the  obstruction  of  the 
roads,  and  particularly  to  that  between  Newcastle  and 
Barnard  Castle.  Sir  William  Eure  held  a  lease,  under 
Bishop  Neville,  of  all  mines  of  coal  and  lead  in  Baby, 
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Galdliirst,    Hertkeld,    HetherdouglL,     Follow,    and 
WoUaw,  for  23  years,  at  £112  ISs.  4d.  rent 

In  16i6,  the  Barony  iras  stated  to  comprise  Eren- 
voody  KiUcrby,  West  Auckland,  a  decayed  baronial 
mansion  in  a  park  of  300  acres,  then  let  for  £120  a 
year,  besides  an  oat-rent  of  £20  paid  to  the  bishop ;  a 
great  common  called  Ealcy  or  Kailcy  Fell,  on  which 
cattle  were  put  without  stint ;  and  a  large  colliery  called 
Thome,  let  to  Mr.  Drake  at  £70  a  year,  and  by  him  re-let 
to  Mr.  Charles  Vane  and  Mr.  Thomas  Bowes  for  £350. 
In  the  whole  of  these,  the  bibhop,  in  right  oi  jura 
regalda,  had  *'  all  manner  of  privileges,  royalties,  fran- 
chises, and  immunities.**  It  was  added,  *'  That  it  ap- 
peared, upon  the  testimony  of  William  Gargrave,  that 
Mr*  Ealph  Eden,  of  Illery,  father  to  Mrs.  Blakiston, 
wife  of  John  Blakiston,  had  lease  of  a  parcel  of  land  called 
Copeland,  in  West  Auckland,  for  one  and  twenty 
years,  irom  Dr.  James,  late  Bishop  of  Durham,  which 
land  was  afterwards  let  by  Bibhop  Neal  to  Mr.  Edward 
liivcly,  his  secretary,  upon  a  pretence  that  a  lease  was 
forfeited  for  non-payment  of  rent  at  the  day,  of  which 
there  was  no  possibility,  by  reason  the  waters  were  so 


oyerflown  at  that  time,  that  none  co«ild  pass  without 
danger  of  life;  and  the  next  day  the  rent  was  tendered, 
but  was  not  accepted:  the  heir  was  an  infant  under 
age.**  In  corroboration  of  this,  it  was  stated  that  the 
Eden  £unily  being  interested  in  some  concmrent  lease. 
Bishop  Neale  replied  to  those  applying  for  a  renewal, 
''  That  he  would  not  give  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Balpk 
Eden,  then  an  infant,  to  whom  the  concmrent  lease 
was  left,  a  penny  more  than  upon  good-wilL** 

The  township  is  still  nearly  all  copyhold  under  the 
Bishop  of  Durham,  who  receiyes  from  it  about  4d.  per  acre. 
John  Bowes,  Esq.,  M.P.,  possesses  seyeral  detached 
portions  of  freehold ;  and  he  is  also  owner  of  a  consi- 
derable tract  of  land  at  the  south-western  extremity  o{ 
the  township.  Railey  FeUj  an  extensire  district,  in- 
cluding the  greater  part  of  the  township  on  the  north, 
was  divided  into  allotments  under  the  authority  of  an 
act  passed  in  the  32nd  Geo.  II.,  1759.  The  royalty 
belongs  to  the  bishop.  A  considerable  portion  of  this 
tract  is  included  in  the  newly-formed  chapelry  of  Ether- 
ley,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Witton  Bow  and 
Hamsterley  commons. 


PAROCHIAL   CHAPELRY  OF  ETHERLEY. 


The  independent  parochial  chapelry  of  Ethcrley  was  taken  chiefly  from  the  ancient  parochial  chapelry  of  St. 
Helen's  Auckland;  and  its  limits  were  agreed  upon  by  the  incumbents  of  the  adjoining  parishes  in  1834.  It  is 
1)ounded  on  the  south  by  Swapefoot  Lane  (St.  Helen's  Auckland) ;  on  the  west  by  the  chapelry  of  Hamsterlej; 
on  the  north  by  Hamsterley,  Witton-le-Wear,  and  Escomb ;  and  on  the  east  by  the  parish  of  St.Andrew's  Auckland. 


The  extent  of  the  chapelry  of  Etherley  is  about  5  miles 
from  east  to  west,  and  2  from  north  to  south.  In  1851, 
it  contained  214  inhabited  houses,  30  uninhabited,  and 
3  building ;  and  its  population  (which  is  also  included 
in  the  returns  for  St.  Helen's  Auckland,  West  Auck- 
land, and  Eyenwood  and  Barony)  consisted  of  482 
males  and  479  females,  forming  a  total  of  961.  The 
county  and  other  rates  are  collected  from  the  townships 
above  enumerated. 

THE  CHURCH. 

Ethbeley  church  was  completed  in  1832,  on  the  20th 
of  May  in  which  year  it  was  opened  for  divine  service 
by  the  present  incumbent,  and  consecrated  on  the  24th 
of  November  following  by  Dr.  Gray,  Bishop  of  Bristol* 
It  is  a  neat  stone  building,  consisting  of  a  small  square 


tower,  a  nave,  and  a  chancel,  and  possesses  no  pretei' 
sions  to  architectural  correctness  of  character;  but|  as 
a  place  of  worship,  affords  comfortable  accommodatioa 
for  nearly  300  persons.  The  cost,  which  amounted  to 
about  £700,  was  borne  chiefly  by  Bishop  Yan  Mildert, 
aided  by  the  Church  Building  Societies  and  a  few  pri- 
vate subscriptions. 

This  living  is  in  the  patronage  of  the  Bishop  of  Dux- 
ham  ;  and  the  Bev.  George  Watson  is  the  incumbent 
The  endowment  settled  by  Bishop  Van  Mildert  consisted 
of  a  farm  of  55  acres,  formerly  bel<»iging  to  the  see  d 
Durham,  and  half  a  nule  from  the  church;  also  IS 
acres  of  land,  ivith  certain  buUdings  thereon^  nearlj 
adjoining  the  church ;  and  a  money  payment  of  £130 
per  annum.  This  land  wa3  purchased  by  the  bishop, 
and  put  into  the  possession  of  the  incumbent  in  Novem- 
ber^  1833,  whose  ocoupation  commMfioi  qa  the  Maj« 
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day  following.  The  confirmatioii  of  this  endowment 
by  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners  is  included  in  an 
order  in  council,  dated  June  21,  1837,  in  which  refer- 
ence is  made  to  an  act,  passed  in  the  previous  session  of 
parliament,  intituled,  "  An  Act  for  carrying  into  effect 
the  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  consider 
the  state  of  the  Established  Church  in  England  and 
"Wales,  with  reference  to  Ecclesiastical  Duties  and  Re- 
venues, so  far  as  they  relate  to  Episcopal  Dioceses, 
Revenues,  and  Patronage."  In  the  preamble  of  this 
act,  it  is  recommended  that,  out  of  the  property  of  the 
see  of  Durham,  provision  be  forthwith  made  for  the 
completion  of  those  augmentations  of  poor  benefices 
which  the  late  bishop  (Van  Mildert)  had  agreed  to 
grant,  but  which  he  left  uncompleted  at  the  time  of  his 
death..* 

*  Thb  JEScclzsiastical  Commissionbbs. — AUusion  being  frequently 
made  to  the  eccleBiastical  coinniissioneTfl,  who  have  become  a  body 
politic  and  corporate,  the  origin  and  nature  of  their  constitution,  the 
original  number  of  the  board,  their  powers,  ftc,  may  be  understood 
from  the  following  summary  of  the  preamble  of  the  aboye  act,  which 
recites,  amongst  other  things,  that  his  late  majesty  was  pleased,  on  the 
4th  day  of  February,  1S35,  to  issue  two  several  commissions  to  certain 
persons  therein  respectively  named,  directing  them  to  consider  the 
state  of  the  several  dioceses  in  England  and  Wales,  with  reference  to 
the  amount  of  their  revenues,  and  the  more  equal  distribution  of 
episcopal  duties,  and  the  prevention  of  the  necessity  of  attaching,  by 
commetKiamf  to  bishoprics,  benefices  with  cure  of  souls,  and  to  consi- 
der also  the  state  of  the  several  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches  in 
England  and  Wales,  with  a  view  to  the  suggestion  of  such  measures 
as  might  render  them  conducive  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Established^ 
Church ;  and  to  devise  the  best  mode  of  providing  for  the  cure  of 
souls,  with  special  reference  to  the  residences  of  the  clergy  on  their 
respective  benefices ;  and  reciting  that  the  commissioners  had,  in  pur- 
suance of  such  directions,  made  four  several  reports  to  his  late 
majesty,  bearing  date  respectively  the  l7th  March,  1835,  and  the  4th 
March,  the  20th  May,  and  the  24th  of  June,  1836 ;  and  reciting  that 
the  said  commission  had,  in  its  report,  amongst  other  things,  re- 
commended that  commissioners  should  be  appointed  by  parliament  for 
the  purpose  of  preparing  and  bringing  before  his  majesty  in  council 
such  schemes  as  should  appear  to  them  to  be  best  adapted  for  carrying 
into  effect,  amongst  others,  the  following  recommendations ;  and  that 
his  majesty  in  council  should  be  empowered  to  make  orders  ratifying 
such  schemes,  and  having  the  full  force  of  law.  The  commissioners 
appointed  by  the  act  were,  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York, 
ex  officio;  the  Bishops  of  Lincoln  and  Gloucester,  to  be  replaced  by 
the  crown  from  among  the  bishops  generally ;  the  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor of  Great  Britain,  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  the  Lord 
High  Treasurer  or  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  one  of  the  principal  Secretaries  of  State,  ex  officio; 
and  three  laymen,  namely,  the  Bight  Hon.  Dudley  Earl  of  Harrowby, 
the  Bight  Hon.  Henry  Hobhouse,  and  the  Bight  Hon.  Sir  Her- 
bert Jenner,  Knt.,  to  be  also  replaced  by  the  crown.  They  were, 
for  the  purposes  of  the  act,  to  be  one  body  politic  and  corpo- 
rate, by  the  name  of  "  The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  for  Eng- 
land," and  by  that  name  to  have  perpetual  succession.  It  was 
further  enacted  that  when  any  scheme  proposed  under  the  authority 
of  the  said  act  should  be  approved  by  his  majesty  in  council,  an  order 
should  be  issued,  ratifying  the  same,  and  specifying  the  time  when  each 
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In  the  aatnmn  of  1884^  the  erection  of  a  parsonage- 
house  at  Etherley  was  commenced  on  the  glebe  bj  the 
incumbent^  who  took  his  residence  in  it  in  May^  I8S5l 
It  is  a  handsome  stone  edifice,  in  an  ecclesiastical  stjie 
of  architecture.  The  cost,  about  £900,  was  defrayed 
chiefly  at  the  expense  of  the  incumbent;  Bishop  Van 
Mildert  giving  £200,  and  Lord  Crewe's  trustees  £25. 

The  Inclosure  Commissioners  gave  notice,  June 
S,  1858,  that  the  Eev.  George  Watson,  of  Etherley, 
had  made  an  application  for  £200,  by  way  of  lo«ii, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  the  13th  and  14tk 
Vict.,  cap.  31,  for  the  drainage  of  the  glebe  lands  of 
Etherley. 

Etherlbt. — Edirlee  was  anciently  part  of  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  Pollards,  and,  in  the  5th  year  of  Bisltep 

scheme  should  take  effect,  and  that  such  scheme  should  he  regislaed 
by  the  registrar  of  each  of  the  dioceses  the  bishops  whereof  miglifc  te 
affected  in  any  respect  thereby ;  and  so  soon  as  such  order  in  comeQ. 
should  be  so  registered  and  gazetted,  it  should  have  the  same  fiiee 
and  effect  as  if  it  had  been  included  in  the  act,  any  law,  statute,  caxMBp 
letters  patent,  grant,  usage,  or  custom  to  the  contrary  notwiik<- 
standing. 

By  the  act  3  and  4  Yic,  c.  113,  (which  contained  a  special  pro» 
Tision  for  increasing  the  endowment  of  the  XJniYersity  of  ^Bnr* 
ham,)  the  constitution  of  the  board  was  materially  changed; 
and  the  corporation  now  indudes,  ea^officio^  the  two  archbisiiflfii^ 
fiye  members  of  the  gOTemment,  all  the  bishops  of  "Rngl— ^ 
and  Wales,  three  deans,  and  six  common  law,  equity,  and  eccle- 
siastical judges;  together  with  eight  permanent  lay  commisstosieis 
six  of  whom  are  in  the  appointment  of  the  crown,  and  two  in  that  «€* 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

The  total  ntmiber  of  benefices  permanently  enlarged  by  the  con* 
missioners,  ezclusiye  of  new  districts,  amounted,  on  the  Ist  of 
Noyember,  1853,  to  850,  with  an  aggregate  population  of  2,337,127  ; 
and  the  annual  grants  payable  by  the  commissioners  in  respect  of  those 
benefices,  exdusiye  of  the  value  of  land  and  tithe  rent-charge  anTury^ 
in  certain  cases,  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  the  annual  sum  eif 
£46,160  in  perpetuity.  The  total  number  of  new  districts  constitiited 
by  the  commissioners  up  to  the  same  date  amounted  to  241,  and 
aggregate  population  to  854,370.  Of  those  districts,  183  were 
Tided  with  churches,  and  had  therefore  become  '*  new  parishes," 
the  incumbents  entitled  to  an  annual  income  of  not  less  than  £lfi^ 
each,  besides  all  surplice  fees  and  dues  arising  within  their 'respeetife 
parishes.  The  permanent  annual  charge  on  the  commissioners'  finds^ 
in  respect  of  those  districts  and  parishes,  was  £34^248,  subjeet  t» 
further  increase  firom  time  to  time  as  new  churches  are  consecrated. 
The  total  permanent  charge  was  therefore,  at  that  date,  £80,498  per 
annum.  On  the  31st  of  October,  1853,  the  balancos  standing  in  ik» 
name  of  the  commissioners  were— Cash  at  the  bank  of  "Rngt^axr^l^ 
£88,688  7t.  5d. ;  3  per  cent,  consolidated  bank  annuities,  £12,415  169^ 
6d. ;  3  per  cent,  reduced  bank  annuities,  £156,128  10s.  5d. ;  ex* 
chequer  biUs  deposited  at  the  Bank  of  England,  £18,400 ;  ancl  mart- 
'gages,  £11,173  9s.  9d. ;  total,  £296,806  8s.  Id. 

The  number  of  districts  and  new  parishes  formed  in  the  county  of 
Durham,  by  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners,  the  commissioner  ftr 
building  new  churches,  and  the  bishop,  (described  under  their  le- 
spectlye  heads,)  is  thirty-fiye,  with  a  populatian  estimated  in  tte 
aggregate  at  113,604, 
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SkiElaiir,  was  liekl  Vy  John  Bolhrd  dm  ^apiie,  at  Ms. 
lOd.  rent  The  district  asw  occupied  by  the  chapehy 
-wQtf  formerly  very  diinly  inliahitffd^.aml  MV^aM  principally 
die  resort  of  wandering  tinkers  and  similar  characters. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  last  centary,  Etherley  moor  was 
die  rendfizYOus  of  a  party  of  fteebootars,  cdled  ^  Sur 
William's  gang/'  who  levied  a  sort  of  black  mail,  not 
osdy  on  the  snrrofnnding  Asmera,  bnt  even  on  the  inha- 
bitants of  Bishop  Ancfcland,  whose  property,  when 
stolen^  was  sometimes  restored,  or  left  at  their  doors, 
throiigh  the  interference  of  the  redoubted  leader^  "  Sic 
William." 

The  village  of  Etherley  consists  of  a  number  of  scat- 
tered houses,  extending  over  a  considerable  distance, 
and  principally  occupied  by  pitmen  and  a^icultairal 
labourers*  There  are  nine  pablic  houses  and  a  few 
tradesmen.  A  girls'  school,  and  an  infant  school  for 
boys  and  girls,  are  held  in  separate  apartmentB  of  one 
building,  which  has  a  garden  in  front.  These  schools 
ace  supported  by  Henry  Stobart,  Esq.,  and  the 
weekly  pence  of  the  children,  of  whom  about  100 
attend.  The  Etherley  Mechanics'  Institution,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  gentleman  just  named,  occupies  a 
small  stone  building  in  the  village^  and  consists  of 
about  90  members,  who  possess  a  library  containing 
at  least  400  volumes.  Lectures  are  occasionally  given ; 
and  the  funds  of  the  society  are  assisted  by  summer 
esEcursions*  The  rural  police  have  a  station  on  the 
ground  floor  of  the  Primitive  Methodist  chap<d:  on 
the  front  of  tiie  building  is  the  following  commemora- 
tiviC  inscription : — 

*«PRBirnVE  METHODIST  CHAFEL,  ERKCTED  A.  D.  1829. 

BNLAHGED  A.  D.  1840. 

ITO  HATH  THX  LORB  HELPBD  US.** 


This  chapel  is  licensed,  according  to  the  art,  for  sokimni* 
zation  of  marriages.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  have 
also  a  chapel  in  the  village*  A  pant  was  opened  £br 
supplying  the  place  with  water,,  on  the  Ist  of  February, 
1840,  called  **  St.  CuChbert's  Pant."  It  was  built  by 
public  subscription,  and  affords  a  good  supply  of  water. 
UTear  t^e  village  there  is  a  station  on  the  Weardale 
railway;  and  towards  the  eatst,  brick^works  hhrt  t^ 
cently  been  commenced,  and  are  conducted  by  Mt. 
Xawson. 

Toft  Hill  is  a^  village  at  a  short  dastance  west  from 
3Bliierley)  and  oontains  two  pubiin  ]»raMs>  three  oart* 
wtights^  shops,  and  a  8mit£'s  shop :  it  is  tihe  residence 
of  a  surgeon. 


Etherley  Setue,  a  neat  modern  mansion^ 
venient  offices^  is  the  property  and  residence  of  Henij 
Stobart,  Esq.  Pisncis  Sanderson,  Esq.,  who  reaaftcs  at 
Toft  Hill  Sail,  holds  a  freehold  on  Bailey  E^ 
BamsAaw  Hall  is  the  ^operty  of  the  representatives 
of  the  late  Mr.  John  Humphries.  Morley,  5  mila 
west-by-south  from  Bishop  Auckland,  consisCB  of  eig^ 
farms^  one  of  which  was  sold  by  auction  on  the  21st  ef 
June,  1864^  by  order  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery, 
in  the  case  between  Matthew  Waggitt  and  Mani 
Waggitt  Ids  wife,  and  George  Welch,  plaintifTs,  and 
Thomas  Welch,  defendant. 

Etherley  Colliery, — ^The  coal  mines  of  Etheriey  have 
long  been  considered  highly  valuable.  Previous  to  the 
modern  introduction  of  railways,  die  whole  of  die  pro- 
duce of  this  and  the  surrounding  district  was  caxiied 
away,  some  of  it  to  very  distant  markets,  either  in  carts 
or  on  the  backs  of  mules  or  asses.  Large  numbers  of 
these,  taking  the  by-roads  in  order  to  secure  a  little  of 
the  scanty  herbage,  and  avoid  the  payment  of  gates, 
were,  in  those  days,  to  be  met,  carrying  two  or  three 
bags  of  coals  each.  They  frequently  found  their  wit 
to  a  distance  of  50  miles  from  the  pits,  where,  from  the 
excellent  quality  of  the  coal,  a  ready  market  was  se- 
cui-ed.  Old  Etherley  colliery  was  undertaken^  upoa 
the  formation  of  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  railway, 
by  Henry  Stobart,  Esq.,  and  Partners.  The  five- 
quarter  seam,  at  the  depth  of  15  fathoms,  was  4  feet 
thick;  and  15  fathoms  below  it,  or  30  fitthonis  in  aD, 
was  the  main  coal  seam,  6  feet  in  thickness.  The 
Phoenix  pit  is  now  laid  in ;  and  a  new  winning  at  Es- 
comb  (see  page  697),  still  called  Etherley  colliery,  is 
in  extensive  operation,  and  gives  employment  to  a  oo&r 
siderable  number  of  workmen.  Another  winning, 
called  the  Jane  pit,  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
Witton  Park  Iron-works,,  in  the  township  of  Witton, 
at  which  the  five-quarter  seam  is  worked  extensaveh 
for  the  supply  of  the  blast  furnaces, 

Carterthom  Colliery,  near  Toll  Hill,  is  a  small  win- 
ning for  landsale,  in  which,  in  1827,  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  oofsl  to  be  worked  was  in  pfliars,  a 
part  being  whole  coal. 

On  the  31st  of  October,  1811,  Mr.  Pierse  perambu- 
lated the  boundaries  of  his  collieries  of  fiaSey  Fell, 
Edderley,  and  Brusselton,  held  by  lease  under  the 
bishop.  The  coal  mines  beneath  Railey  Fell  were 
leased,  on  the  27th  November,  18S0,  tar  thcee  lives^ 
of  the  ages  of  30,  84,  and  12  years.  The  anftndl  vaine 
was  estimated  at  £1,480;  the  rent  was  £Tf^  a  year; 
and  the  fine  on  renewal  for  one  life,  £2^467  Ids. 
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PAROCHIAL  CHAPELEY  OF  HAMSTEEIEY. 


The  cliapelry  of  Hamsterley  forms  part  of  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew's  Auckland,  and  is  bounded  on  the  south- 
east by  St  Helenas  Auckland,  on  the  north-east  by  Witton-le-Wear,  on  the  north  by  the  parish  of  Wolsinghan^ 
cm  lSie  west  by  Middleton-in-Teesdale,  and  on  the  south  by  the  chapelry  of  L3^e6ack^  which  iras  severed  from 
it  in  1830.     TTie  chapelry  is  divided  into  the  extensive  townships  of  Hamsterley  and  South  Bedburn. 


HAMSTEKEET. 

Ths  township  of  Hamsterley  includes  an  area  of  4,003 
acrea,  containing^  in  1851, 110  inhabited  houses  and  10 
uninhabited.  The  value  of  property  assessed  to  the 
coanty-rate  in  1853  was  £1,590  5s»  The  population, 
in.  1801,  was  491;  in  1811,  529;  in  1821,  552;  in 
1831,  503 ;  in  1841,  owing  to  the  stoppage  of  a  cotton 
millj  it  had  decreased  to  490;  but  in  1851,  it  had 
advanced  to  532,  of  whom  273  were  males  and  259 
fsmales. 

The  village  of  Hamsterley  is  pleasantly  situated  on 
tie  bro^  of  a  hill,  7  miles  west-by-north  from  Bishop 
Auckland,  and  is  immediately  adjacent  to  the  outcrop 
of  the  great  northern  coal  field,  and  between  it  and  the 
lead  measures.  The  name  is  supposed  to  have  been 
anciently  Holmsterlee,  or  a  compound  of  the  two  words 
holme  and  lee,  descriptive  of  the  situation  of  the  village ; 
hclme  signifying  a  £at  neatr  a  river,  as  Witton  Holme ; 
and  lee  is  appUed  to  places  on  hill  sides  above  holmes, 
as  Waskexley,  Erosterky,  atnd  Hamsterley. 

This  village  is  of  ccmsiderable  extent,  and  runs  due 
«8Bt  and  irest.  Tire  houses  are  irregularly  built ;  many 
of  them  have  thatched  roofs,  and  some  are  unoccupied 

*  ▲  fittte  below Ifae  bridge  Ihere  s  an  eddy,  called  the  ^'Fipex^s 
Bole."  The  name  is  said  to  ha^e  originated  from  the  circrmistance 
•f  B-wandering  mnstoian  being  droimed  in  the  stream,  -whilst  attempt- 
ing'to  eraas  fha  wooden  bridge  m  company  with  a  person  of  the  name 
of  BawBon,  known  as  "  Jack  Dowvon."  Though  the  bridge  is  not  a 
bridle  bridge^  yet  as  the  bmm  was  notfordable  at  the  time,  Dawson 
led  his  bone  acnoas,  fiAowed  by  the -piper.  On  reaching  the  centre, 
and  just  as  Dvwvon  and  his  horse  had  passed,  and  whilst  tiie  piper 
was  inmiediatdy  behind,  &6  bridge  gare  way,  and  the  mmdcian  was 
ihrvwi  Into  the  bum  and  fonnd  next  day  in  iSxe  eddy.  On  some  of 
the  TtOngan  in  Hmsttfley  enqniring-of  Dawson  where  the  piper  was, 
he  Teplied'tiiat  '^he  was  drowned  all  to  rags.'*  This  incident,  some- 
wfaiit  ^MMByphalt  need  scareely,  perhaps,  ha^e  been  recorded,  were  it 
not  thait  thednkflbhaiitvef  fhediatriet  consider  any  notice  ofthe  place 
as  inoaaqdete,  that  does  not  xelotethe  sod  fate  oftiie  wandering  piper 
sad  the  beaillflBB'eondQet  of  Jaek  Dowaon. 

t  TkehflppmgB  Ht  Hamstarlejr  nnd  3yera  Gieen  are  tiie  most  noted 
lavttia^fffBk  of  -tiw  comMf  of  Durfaein.  In  Torkshire,  snch  b  gather* 
lag ia.firiW  a  wake,  and  in  Xaaeaahare  a  mah-bearing.  These  festi* 
.magfmSiy  calkdifeaBtB  of  ihe  dedication,  being  always  held 


and  in  a  state  of  dilapidation.  At  the  west  end  of  the 
village  is  a  row  of  stone  cottages^  of  recent  erection,  tht 
name  given  to  which  is  thus  communicated  by  a  tablet 
inserted  in  the  wall  of  the  fifth  house : — 

••ROSLIKG  TABBES  No  51850." 

As  this  inscription  might  perchance  puzzle  some  futuie 
archaeologist^  it  may  here  be  noted  that  the  old  build- 
ing, which  previously  occupied  the  site  of  these  houses, 
was  denominated  by  the  villagers  ^*  Koslin  Castle." 

The  population  are  principally^ engaged  as  agricultnrd 
labourers.  There  are  three  public  houses,  and  a  few 
mechanics  and  shopkeepers ;  and  the  township  contains 
two  CGm-mUls.  That  called  Bedside  toater-miU^  tp 
the  south  of  the  village,  is  situated  on  the  Lynbum^ 
which  forms  the  boundary  between  the  chapelries  of 
Hamsterley  and  Lynesack.  Tliis  bum,  though  forda- 
ble  except  during  fioodfi,  is  crossed  at  the  high  road  by 
a  wooden  foot-bridge.* 

An  annual  feast  or  hopping  is  celebrated  at  Ham* 
8terley,t  and  is  numerously  attended  by  the  country 
people  around,  pfresenting  a  scene  of  consideraMe 
animation.  The  following  is  a  recent  programme  df 
the  sports : — 


npon  the  dvja  of  the  aaiuta  to  whean  the  zeBpcctiTe  paridi  chnrdhiB 
are  dadioated.  The  word  kappmg  ia  aoppoaed  to  be  derived  from  the 
practiee of  hopping  and  danomg  on  theee  oceaaiona ;  wake  zefaroto 
the  cnstom  of  waking  or  watehing  in  the  chnxchaU  the  night  pnsrioqa, 
and  leeiting  certain  prayeia  aet  apact  for  the  occasion ;  and  niiA- 
hearing  signifies  the  usage  of  bringing  bnlnishes  to  strew  in  the 
church,  as  the  meetings  were  originally  held  in  the  chnrch-yarda, 
where  it  was  a  custom  to  build  bowers  and  tents,  and  to  perfbim 
those  rude  drama*  known  by  the  names  of  'Mysteries  and  Moralitiea. 
Thus,  it  will  have  been  seen  that,  aeooxding  to  Boldon  Seek,  the  ril- 
lains  of  West  Auckhmd  had  the  pririlege  of  building  eighteen  booths 
at  the  fair  of  8t.  Cothbert  at  Durham.  The  religious  tenor  of  these 
assemblages,  howeyer,  seemsto hayebaen  long  forgotten ;  .and  climb- 
ing up  gieaay  poles,  grinning  tiirongh  hcHne-collars,  leaping  in  sack8» 
and  aome  other  unmentionable  feats,  have  formed  the  staple  of 
amusement.  In  the  present  day>  donkey  and  foot  racing,  coundng, 
athletic  gimes,  fiddling,  dancing,  and  drinking,  with  an  occasional 
boxing  match  by  way  of  variety,  are  the  general  pastimes.  In  Lan- 
cashire, the  parties  still  deck  out  a  cart  with  rushes  and  whins,  and 
fasten  to  it  a  rope  20  or  30  yards  long,  to  which  they  yoke  themselyva 
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On  Monday  k  Tuesday,  the  7th  and  nth  of  Angnsl,  1864. 

^Fini  Day,— 'The  Sport*  to  commenoe  with  a  Cbickxt  Match  ! 
fivASweepatakes.  Entrance  la.  each,  with  £1.  lOi.  added.  Each 
Cfah  Co  gire  satisfaction  as  to  erery  Man  being  a  member  thereof^ 
feenana  to  the  game.  Wicketa  to  be  pitched  at  10  o'doek.  To  be 
cwtfwid  lor  at  Mr.  John  Stephenson's.  Cross  Keys  Inn. 

*A  WKBvntsro  Match  for  £1,  Open  to  aU  wei^its.  To  be 
Satered  at  Mr.  Edward  Shaw's,  Joiner's  Anna. 

*A  Doa  Thail  for  10a.  To  be  entered  at  Mr,  Edward  Shaws, 
Jmme^n  Arms. 

^Second  Hoy.— A  Doo  Thail,  for  £1.  To  be  entered  lor  at  Mr. 
John  8tephenson>,  Cross  Keys  Inn. 

^  A  Qcorr  Match  lor  5s.  To  be  entered  at  Mr.  Edward  Shaw's 
Jmatt^u  Arms  Inn. 

^A  Foot  Race  for  5*.    To  be  entered  at  Mr.  Edward  Shaw's^ 
Jinnet^s  Aims  Inn. 
^  Ajt  Ass  Race  for  58. 
'A  Doo  Trail  !  lor  Beagle  Hounds,  open  to  all  Itnglwid.    For  a 
of  Gold  not  exceeding  £50.    To  be  entered  for  at  Mr.  John 
Stephenson's,  Cross  Keys  Inn. 
^  With-aondry  other  Amnsementt.'* 

A  scliool  was  built  in  the  Tillage  by  subscription  in 
1S22,  of  which  the  Ber.  Thomas  Gibson  was  master ; 
hat  after  his  deaths  it  remained  some  time  unoccupied. 
It  is  now  conducted  by  Mr.  Leonard  Smith.  Another 
school,  attended  by  about  20  boys  and  girls  in  sum- 
■bcr  and  50  in  winter,  is  supported  by  the  weekly  pence 
of  die  children. 

A  Mechanics'  Institution  was  established  at  Ham- 
iterley  in  November,  1825,  and  at  present  consists  of 
about  80  members,  with  a  library  of  aboye  500  volumes. 

m  puxa,  and  gallop  np  and  down  the  town ;  a  man  running  before, 
attd  eraeking  a  whip,  to  compel  every  body  they  meet,  under  the 
pCBaity  of  a  sound  whipping,  to  catch  hold  of  the  rope,  and  run  a 
certain  distance  with  them. 

^  A  series  of  interesting  and  instructive  lectures,  illustratiye  of 
local  history,  manners,  and  customs,  have  at  various  tunes  been  given 
Vj  Mr.  M.  Richley  to  the  mechanics'  institution  of  Hamsterley,  as 
aba  to  those  of  Witton,  Bishop  Auckland,  &c.  To  the  success  of  the 
Mechanics'  institution  of  Bishop  Auckland  Mr.  Richley  has  materially 
•  omtributed ;  and  his  encouragement  and  example  have  greatly  tended 
to  excke  a  taste  for  pursuits  of  an  intellectual  and  instructive  nature. 

t  In  this  cemetery  is  the  family  burial-place  of  the  late  Mr.  Henry 
Dowson,  to  whose  memory  the  following  epitaph  is  inscribed : 

**  By  skill  in  art  he  gained  an  earthly  name, 
And  carved  himself  a  title  on  the  acroll  of  fame. 
By  virtue,  truth,  benevolence,  and  love, 
fie  also  gained  a  passport  to  the  realms  above. 
Tread  softly,  gentle  reader,  o'er  this  his  humble  dust ; 
He  lived  and  died  an  honour  to  the  good  and  just." 

BJenxy  Dowson  died  at  Bishop  Auckland,  on  the  20th  March,  1850 
aoad  left  a  considerable  sum  for  the  building  and  endowment  of  a 
fldbool  at  that  place.  The  life  of  this  enterprising  man  affords  an  en- 
couraging example  of  what  may  be  effected  by  patient  industry,  per- 
severance, and  integrity.  He  waa  brought  up  aa  an  agricultural 
Isbonrer ;  but,  tiring  of  the  plough,  he  engaged  himself;  at  the  age  of 


The  aabacr^tioii  is  Is.  per  qiiarter;  and  the  meetingi 
are  held  in  the  school-room,  where  lectures  are  occa- 
sionally deliTered  on  behalf  of  the  insCitatioiL* 

In  the  year  1716,  a  Baptist  chapel  was  erected  at 

Hamsterley  on  ground  giren,  for  a  nominal  canaden- 

tion,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Dowicm,  of  BrakenhiU;  Mr. 

Nichobs  Teasdale  being  the  purchaser,  on  behalf  of 

the  congregation.    The  Baptist  Association  held  their 

annoal  meeting  in  it  in  that  year,  and  contimied  to  do 

so  freqnently  afterwards.    The  pastors  of  this  chzfd 

were  generally  connected  with  the  Bi^tist  congregation 

at  Muggleswick,  or  that  at  Rowley.     In  1774,  a  larger 

chapel  was  erected  by  subscription,  to  which  a  small 

endowment  was  attached,  with  a  school-room,  a  hoose 

and  garden  for  the  minister,  and  a  bnrial-gTonnd,  in 

which  some  of  the  ministers  and  many  of  the  members 

of  the  congregation  have  been  interred.t    A  library 

was  formed  at  this  chapel  in  1790,  and  now  contains 

between  400  and  500  rolnmes,  chiefly  on  theological 

subjects.    Sereral  of  the  ministers  in  this  chapel  hare 

been  men  of  eminent  piety  and  ability,  amongst  whom 

may  be  named  the  Bevds.  Isaac  and  Joseph  Garner^ 

the  Rev.  C.  Whitfield,  and  the  Rev.  David  Douglass 

(author  of  a  ''  History  of  the  Baptist  Churches  in  the 

North,  from  1648  to  1845"),  on  whose  death,  the  Ber. 

T.   Cardwell,    the   present   pastor,  succeeded  to  the 

charge  of  the  congregation.     The  registers  of  births, 

baptisms,  and  burials  are  contained  in  one  book,  com- 

mencing  in  1768,  and  kept  by  the  minister  or  deacon. 

20,  to  a  rtone-maaon.  for  three  yeaw,  recdving  only  aboat  Ss.  a  we^ 
With  thia  smaU  sum,  and  a  trifle  he  had  cantrired  pterioiiilytonve, 
he  managed  to  support  himaelf.  On  completing  the  tann  of  his  en- 
gagemcnt,  he  worked  aa  a  joomejman  for  some  time,  and  then  begu 
to  undertake  work  on  hia  own  account  to  a  limited  extent  By  dint 
of  industry  and  foreright,  he  conducted  hia  buaineaa  with  suaxm, 
and  was  enabled  to  extend  his  operationa.  He  contracted  for  the 
execution  of  sereral  undertakings,  the  principal  of  which  was  the 
masonrydepartmentof  the  Wear  Valley  Railway.  At  the  time  of 
his  death,  he  had  accumulated  a  considerable  fortune.  Hisiimite 
chanues  are  said  to  have  been  numerous ;  he  waa  a  liberal  contiftator 

to  the  cause  of  Weskyanism.  of  which  body  he  w«i  a  member ;  sDd. 
besides  proYidmg  amply  for  his  poor  relations,  he  left  funds  &r  the 
bmldmg  and  endowment  of  the  school  above  mentioned. 

J  Ifc^Isaac  Garna,  son  of  this  minister,  served  an  aimieaticeto 
as  a  letter.presa  prmter  in  an  ofBce  in  Newcaatle,  and  afte,^ 
commenced  busmess  in  London;  but  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
hfe  was  aubsequently  passed  in  the  naval  and  military  a^rte!^  After 
his  discharge  from  the  Middlesex  militia  in  18017^  worked  at  hi. 

October,  1818.    His  conversational  powers  were  of  •  highonler; 

nf^^^-  «  ^/oyage  to  the  Weat  Indies,"  writtTatthereJ^ 
of  the  captain  and  officera  of  the  Hind  frigate,  on  hoard  of  whi^ 

Sl^W?-Et:V  "^^^^-^  ^^^r  "ASomiettot 
^^^  ^uT^  "^  ^^^  ^^P^*^  «^  Haaaterley,  Wool, 
comber;    and  "Vcr««  written  on  the  Banka  of  the  BiverBden" 
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A  onall  chapel  was  built  hj  the  Weslejran  Methodists 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  at  a  cost  of 
£350.  Not  being  sufficiently  supported,  it  was  sold, 
in  1854,  for  £30,  which  was  given  to  defray  a  debt 
upon  the  chapel  to  that  amount  The  building  is  now 
occupied  as  a  cottage  dwelling. 

Hamsterley  was  anciently  part  of  the  possessions  of  the 
Euros,  who  continued  to  hold  it  for  many  generations. 
The  Lumleys  and  Boyntons  also  held  lands  in  this 
township.  An  extensive  tract  was  called  the  West 
Park;  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  chapelry  re- 
mained unenclosed  until  a  recent  period.  By  an  act  of 
parliament,  obtained  in  January,  1758,  a  large  common 
or  moor,  called  by  several  names  in  various  parts,  but 
most  commonly  known  by  those  of  Hamsterley,  South 
Bedbum,  and  Lynesack  and  Sofiley  moors,  situated  in 
the  townships  so  called,  in  the  manor  of  Wolsingham,  and 
chapelry  of  Hamsterley,  containing  about  7,000  acres, 
was  directed  to  be  allotted  and  inclosed,  on  or  before 
the  Ist  of  November,  1760.  The  neighbouring  pro- 
prietors claiming  right  of  common,  and  consequent 
allotments,  were,  Henry  Earl  of  Darlington ;  WiUiam 
Lord  Viscount  Vane;  Sir  John  Eden,  Bart.;  John 
Cuthbert,  Farrer  Wren,  John  Blackett,  William  Lowes, 
Bichard  Wharton,  and  George  Surtees,  Esqrs. ;  Wil- 
liam Blackett,  Ralph  Walton,  William  Leaton,  Richard 
Cowdell,  and  Ralph  Hodgson,  gentlemen ;  and  several 
others.  The  commissioners  appointed  under  the  act 
were,  John  Westgarth,  of  Unlhank,  Esq.;  William' 
Jepson  of  Heighington,  John  Dobinson  of  Witton 
Castle,  Michael  Robinson  of  South  Street,  Durham, 
and  William  Sanderson  of  Tofthill,  gentlemen;  and 
Richard  Richardson  of  Darlington,  land  surveyor. 
After  providing  for  the  survey  of  the  land,  the  manner 
of  making  claims  (which  was  to  be  by  oath  or  affirma- 
tion), and  the  reclamation  of  encroachments  of  less  than 
20  years'  standing,  the  act  proceeds  to  direct  that  there 
shall  be  paid  from  the  allotments  formed  a  yearly  rent 
of  4d.  per  acre  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham  and  his  suc- 
cessors, to  be  paid  half-yearly  at  the  Feast  of  Pentecost 
and  on  the  22nd  of  November,  or  within  40  days 
thereafter,  under  penalty  of  distraint.  [The  payment  is 
now  made  yearly,  instead  of  half-yearly.]  Enclosures 
were  to  be  made  at  the  cost  of  the  allottees,  and  the 
usual  provisions  were  made  for  the  formation  of  roads 
and  drains.  Provision  was  also  made  for  preserving  the 
rights  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham  as  lord  of  the  manor  of 
Wolsingham,  together  with  the  right  of  working  mines 
and  quarries,  and  making  roads  and  railways  therefrom. 
In  cases  of  damage  to  particular  allottees  by  these 


works,  such  parties,  after  causing  public  notice  thereof 
to  be  read  in  Hamsterley  chapel  on  a  Sunday  morning, 
might  lay  their  complaints  before  a  justice  or  justices  of 
the  peace,  who,  after  due  examination,  were  empowered 
to  assess  such  damages  as  had  been  sustained,  and 
which  were  to  be  paid  by  the  occupiers  of  the  other 
allotments,  in  proportion  to  their  respective  annual 
values,  under  penalty  of  distraint  and  sale.  Each  pro* 
prietor  was  empowered  to  quarry  stones  on  his  own 
allotment,  and  also  in  the  common  quarries  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  commissioners.  A  lease  for  SI  years 
having  been  granted  in  1748,  by  Bishop  Chandler,  to 
the  Hon.  Henry  Vane,  of  a  piece  of  ground  in  the 
township  of  Lynesack  and  Softley,  containing  40,000 
square  yards,  called  the  Peat  Mosses,  and  bounded  by 
Louton  HiU  on  the  south,  Lynbum  on  the  north,  and 
the  common  on  the  east  and  west,  it  was  provided  that, 
after  the  expiration  of  such  lease,  the  said  piece  of 
ground  should  belong  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham  and  his 
successors.  South  Bedbum  moor  (now  better  known 
by.  the  name  of  Hamsterley  waste)  being  of  a  barren 
nature,  it  was  enacted  that  such  part  of  it  as  the  com* 
missioners  might  think  proper,  not  exceeding  in  the 
whole  2,000  acres,  should  remain  in  its  existing  state, 
and  not  be  divided  or  inclosed;  but  that  no  greater 
portion  than  300  acres  should  continue  so  undivided  in 
any  one  plot  or  place.  [The  latter  restriction  has  not 
been  observed,  much  larger  portions  than  300  acres 
being  left  undivided.]  For  the  settlement  of  disputes, 
the  arbitrators  named  in  the  act  were  Thomas  Gyll  and 
Thomas  Budd,  Esqrs.,  of  Durham,  and  Christopher 
Fawcett,  Esq.,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  with  power  to 
summon  and  examine  witnesses  on  oath.  The  expenses 
of  obtaining  the  act,  surveying,  dividing,  and  allotting, 
&c.,  were  directed  to  be  paid  by  the  allottees,  in 
proportion  to  the  value  of  their  several  portions ;  the 
annual  rents  reserved  to  the  bishop  and  his  successors 
being  exempted  from  the  payment  of  such  expenses. 
The  award  of  the  commissioners  under  this  act  is  en- 
rolled  in  the  office  of  the  auditor,  Durham. 

Brotonlato  common,  which  is  unindosed,  lies  to  the 
west,  being  part  of  the  2,000  acres  called  Hamsterley 
waste.  When  the  commutation  of  tithes  was  made,  a 
charge  of  £2  16s.  was  levied  upon  this  waste ;  but  as 
no  one  person  could  be  considered  as  the  occupier  or 
proper  representative,  the  amount  was  laid  upon  the 
old  land.  The  freeholders  of  the  township  rode  the 
boundaries  of  Hamsterley  waste  on  the  24th  of  August, 
1853.  Pik0  Stone  Felly  in  this  township,  also  remains 
a  common. 
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ibi  Mpp&adiian  for  the  indoaiue  of  Hanfterlqr  Tow»* 
fipMi*  bsving  been  mde  to  ''The  Liclonire  Canaui- 
soBcn  for  Eng^d  and  Wales,"  punoant  to  tiie 
proTiaions  of  tlie  act  of  8  and  9  Yic.,  c.  118,  J.  B. 
BawlinMin,  Esq^  Awirtanf  Inclosaze  Commiiwiffliqg, 
lifild  fereral  meetmgs,  lietween  fire  and  fix  yean  ago, 
at  Hamttedejr,  for  the  pnipote  of  making  inqniries  and 
iManttg  objecdoDB ;  bnt  no  agreement  was  come  to  i^on 
die  Bubjeet. 

The  principol  freeholders  in  Hamstsrley  are,  Thomas 
mid  William  White,  John  GreenweU,  and  Bobert  Smr- 
tees,  Esqrs.,  and  the  proprietors  of  Witton  Castle. 
JBmms  Hill,  sl  farm  of  about  200  acres,  bdongs  to 
Midiael  Garthome,  Esq. 

THE  CHUBCH. 


Hamsterlet  chnrch  stands  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
Tillage.    It  is  a  neat  cruciform  building,  with  a  west^ 
em  bell-turret.*    The  entrance  is  by  a  south  porch,  j 
indosing  a  circular  arch :  above  the  porch  is  a  sun-dial, 
inscribed — 

**  MAX  FLEETH  AS  A  SHADOW. 

1803." 

The  arches  above  the  transept  and  chancel  are  pointed. 
The  baptismal  font  is  a  small  circular  basin,  and  the 
piscina  still  remains  in  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel. 
The  east  window  and  those  at  each  end  of  the  transept 
axe  pointed;  bnt  the  rest  are  double  circular-headed 
lights.  The  chtu-ch  contains  accommodation  for  800  per- 
sons ;  and  a  warming  apparatus  was  introduced  in  1886. 

The  sum  of  £100,  bequeathed  for  the  purpose  in 
1788  by  John  Cuthbert,  Esq.,  of  Witton  Castle,  was 
appropriated  to  the  repairs  of  the  church  and  chancel 
(See  Chakitibb,  Witton-le-Weae).  In  1842,  the 
building  underwent  a  thorough  cleaning  and  painting ; 
one  moiety  of  the  expense  of  which  was  defrayed  by 
Donald  Maclean,  Esq.,  of  Witton  Castle,  and  the  other 
moiety  by  Robert  Surtees,  of  Bedford  Grove,  Esq.,  and 
G.  T.  Leaton  Blcnkinsopp,  of  Hoppyland  Park,  Esq., 
one  of  the  churchwardens,  in  equal  proportions. 

This  church  was  prebendal  to  Auckland  College 
until  the  Dissolution  in  1547 ;  and  it  contained  a  chantry 
or  guild,  from  which  Bowland  Brown,  the  last  incum- 
bent, received  an  annual  pension  of  £S  4s.  in  15S8. 

BsGiSTsas. — ^Book  No.  1  contains  baptisms,  burials. 


•  In  March*  1S63,  Mme  MicxitegMiu  penoos  cul  off  and  stole  a 
^post  quantity  of  lea^  from  the  roof  of  Ike  cbnisii ;  and  a  fawida^ 
afterwards,  one  of  the  bells,  the  gift  of  Lady  Chaytor,  was  stolen  fnnn 
the  tuxret. 


nd  nwziagw  .film  158B  to  1689  ;liM.  2  ta^  bq^tknu 
and  burials  from  164£  to  1B12,  and  nMBTJays  fron 
1642  to  1753;  Nos.  5  and  6,  maoia^es  from  YM 
to  1812. 

Hamsterley  chapeliy  is  in  the  deanery  of  Darlhigtonj 
the  owners  of  Witton  Castle  estate,  patroBS.  Not  bang 
in  diarge  or  certified,  pays  no  first  frnita  or  tithes,  nor  \& 
called  npon  at  the  bidiop's  visitation  to  ps^pxocDnitiai& 
Cert.  yaL,  £18  6s. ;  Lord  Crewe's  li^ac7,£10.  De£- 
cation  to  St.  James. 

C^masiBS^'Sobert  XdwHlxe,  1M2 ;  BiTJcbn  GxiSBi,! SW ;  G^^ 
OaKton,  1577 ;  Jamca  HoImqb,  1578 ;  Bobert  IPVifluMon,  IfiiS; 
John  Hewet,  1580;  Bobert  Woode,  1582;  Thomas  Waa^ 
1584 ;  Charlee  Taamore*  1590 ;  William  Damporte;  John  Donkn, 
1S83;  William  Hardaoe,  ISSS;  Franda  Gledatooe,  AJ^  !€«, 
Rncai  Ond,  1673 ;  WiOiam  A]le%  ja7S ;  Jokn  ntatkhmm,  Utt; 
William  Hiliier,  1712,  p.  xea.  StacUuniae;  loha  Banilay,  17S» 
p.  Ri.  WJjaer ;  he  mas  an  Irishnian,  and  finr  miabehsnoiir  sospendcd 
three  years;  Thomas  Lamb,  cL ;  John  Pazrer,  cL,  1769,  p.  m.  Lamb; 
Ba^  Bttfppa,  A.M.,  ISOS,  p.  m.  Fairer;  Jamca  Geofge  Wtaa, 
1825,  p.  Tea.  Hopper. 

The  glebe  consists  of  a  close,  to  the  nordi-east  of  tlie 
Tillage,  and  a  small  farm  of  about  60  acres,  called  Moor 
Hill,  subject  to  a  tithe-rent  of  £5  per  annnm  to  Mr. 
Bainbiidge,  of  Lumley  Thicks.  About  S^  acres,  to  the 
west  of  the  village,  was  purchased,  about  four  jeas^ 
ago,  with  a  portion  of  a  former  grant  of  £900  from 
Queen  Anne's  Bounty.  The  parsonage-house,  wUch 
stands  at  'die  west  end  of  the  village,  being  in  want  of 
repairs,  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners,  in  1851,  gate 
£S00  from  the  Maltby  Fund  towards  its  enLirgement 
and  restoration.  The  Duke  of  CHeveland  added  £8S; 
James  Farrer,  Esq.,  M.P.,  £10;  the  Rev.  W.  N. 
Darnell,  rector  of  Stanhope,  £10 ;  and  the  executon  of 
the  late  Bev.  Dr.  Durell,  £10.  The  entire  outlay 
was  about  £400.  The  value  of  the  living  is  stated  at 
£90  per  annum. 

CHARITIES. 


Poor^s  Land. — ^Four  acres  of  land,  called  the  Bull 
I^ece,  in  the  township  of  Lynesack  and  Sofiley,  has 
been  from  time  to  time  surrendered  to  successive  trustees 
for  the  use  of  the  poor  of  the  chapdry  of  Hamsterley. 
On  April  12, 1760,  an  allotment  of  10  a.  1  k.  6  p.,  late 
parcel  of  the  moors,  was  awarded  by  the  conmussioBen 
under  the  act  above  quoted  to  the  then  trustees,  in  re- 
spect of  the  Bull  Piece.  Hie  lands  are  let  tx)gether  at 
£16  -per  annum,  which  is  paid  half-yearly.  Alter  de- 
ducting the  lord's  rent,  4s.  9d.,  land-tax,  Ss.  Id.,  and 
any  other  incidental  charges  for  repairs,  the  residue  is 
Svided  into  three  equal  shares,  which  are  appropriated 
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to  the  tomiflhips  of  Hamstexley^  South  Sedbum,  and 
XtynesBck.  and  SoMey.  It  is  given  &way  to  poor  per- 
flcms  belonging  to  the  respectiye  townships  in  wuns 
varying  fiK>m  3s.  to  lOs.  The  present  trustees  ace^ 
John  Greenwell,  Esq.^  Hamsterley ;  Michael  Garthome, 
E^.,  Soutii  Bedburn;  Edward  Hodg»on,  Esq*,  of 
Oopeland  House^  West  Auckland;  and  John  Handy^ 
£sq.^  of  Edge  House. 

SOUTH  BEDBXJEN, 

This  extensive  but  thinly  populated  township  com- 
prises 6^765  acres^  and  contained^  in  1851^  68  inhabited 
houses  and  5  uninhabited.  The  property  was  valued 
for  the  county-rate^  in  1853^  at  £1,639  15s.  The 
population,  at  the  stated  periods  of  return,  was  310, 
481,  366,  296,  360,  and  349,  of  which  latter  number 
178  were  males  and  176  females.  The  township  con- 
tains two  corn-mills,  and  between  twenty  and  thirty 
farms.  It  occupies  the  north-western  portion  of  the 
chapelry.  The  scenery  is  pretty  and  picturesque ;  and 
ijie  several  seats  and  mansions  which  surround  and 
cmament  the  district  have,  of  late  years,  been  much 
improved  by  their  respective  proprietors. 

Bedburn  Hall^  a  little  to  the  north  of  Hamsterley, 
was,  at  the  date  of  Hatfield's  Survey,  in  the  possession 
of  Robert  Emerson,  who  rendered  8s.  It  afterwards 
became  the  property  of  the  Eures,  lords  of  Witton,  who 
also  held  Hoppyland^  adjoining  to  the  above-named 
estate  on  the  west.  In  later  times,  both  properties 
were  held  by  the  Leaton  family.  Bedburn  Park  Simte 
belongs  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  is  leased  on 
three  lives;  and  Hoppyland  Hall  is  the  po-operty  of 
George  Thomas  Leaton  Blenkinsopp,  Esq.,  of  Whick- 
ham  House.* 

On  the  ancient  land  belonging  to  the  Park,  and 
within  300  yards  of  the  Harehope-lium,  a  small  stream 
which  rises  in  the  hills  on  the  west,  is  a  remarkable 
piece  of  antiquity  called  "  The  Castles /*  or  "  JBor^- 
Aope  Caetle,**  The  remain  consists  of  a  fortified 
enclosure,  at  the  foot  of  a  high  ridge  of  hiUs :  its  form 
is  oblong,  of  about  90  paces  by  70.  It  is  defended  on 
every  side  by  a  lofty  mound  or  valhim  of  loose  pebble 
stones,  with  an  outward  ditch.     On  the  side  where  the 

*  On  December  1, 1846,  in  the  Holls  Court,  a  motion  wbb  made  for 
tSie  production  of  documents.  Mrs.  Blenkuuopp  had  inatitttted  a 
•ait  for  divorce  and  alimonj  against  her  huaband  in  the  Conustorial 
Court  of  Durham,  -which  was  afterwards  caxried  to  the  Judicial  Com* 
mittee  of  the  Privy  Council ;  and  she  obtained  the  desired  order. 
Pending  the  proceedings,  Mr.  Blenkinsopp  conveyed  certain  property 
tiear  Bishop  Auckland  to  M^.  l^rotter  and  Ifir,  Bttoatt,  m  trust  for 


gate  or  entrance  ist»  a  litde  stream  of  water  runs  dQwn.a 
deep  gill,  where  perhaps  a  bridge  or  platform  of  troas 
or  hurdles,  easily  removed  or  destroyed,  was  used. 
Large  oaks  and  birch  trees  now  grow  among  the  pebbles 
of  the  mound;  and  juniper  trees  are  come  to  a  ggeai 
strength  and  stature  upon  it.  From  the  gill  or  gully 
the  mound  looks  stupendous,  as  there  it  has  required 
ike  greatest  quantify  of  materials  to  bring  the  ridge  to 
the  common  level  of  the  rest  of  the  wotk.  Whence 
the  pebbles  were  collected  (as  the  adjacent  lands  do 
not  seem  to  furnish  such  materials)  is  not  easy  to  coor 
jecture.  The  interior  plain,  which  appears  to  have 
been  ploughed  in  modern  times,  is  capable  of  receiving 
500  huts ;  so  that  the  fort,  if  it  may  be  so  termed,  would 
secure  within  its  vallum  between  2,000  and  3,000 
people.  It  is  supposed  to  be  an  ancient  British  fortress, 
many  of  which  Jiilius  Caesar  found  in  the  island,  con- 
cealed among  the  mountains,  or  in  the  midst  of  thick 
forests. 

The  estate  called  Shipley,  adjoining  the  Wear,  for* 
merly  belonged  to  a  family  named  Blackden.  It  is 
now,  with  Brehon  JBXUy  the  property  of  George  Hutton 
Wilkinson,  Esq.,  of  Harperley  Park.  The  &rmB  of 
Low  and  Middle  Shipley,  containing  271  acres,  pay 
£2  8s.  7d.  acre  money  to  the  bishop,  for  such  parts  as 
had  been  common,  and  a  small  modus  for  the  ancient 
land,  in  lieu  of  com  and  hay  tithe.  The  Monk  Field, 
which  lies  between  Shipley  and  Brekon  Hill,  bek>ngs 
to  Durham  University;  and  the  whole  occupy  the 
north  angle  of  the  township. 

ShuU^  on  the  nordi-west  of  Hoppyland,  is  the  pro^ 
perty  and  residence  of  W.  and  J.  Backhouse,  Esqrs. 

Bedburn  Forge  is  a  small  village  on  the  Bedburn, 
adjoining  to  Hoppyland  on  the  south-west,  and  at 
which  there  is  an  establishment  for  the  manufacture  of 
edge-tools,  spades,  shovels,  bread-knives,  &c.  These 
premises  were,  up  to  the  year  1820,  called  Bedburn 
MillSy  and  were  used  as  an  extensive  bleachery,  where 
linen  doth  and  yarn  were  whitened  by  chemical  pro- 
cess. The  property  belongs  to  John  Fogg  Elliott, 
Esq.,  of  Durham;  and  the  forge  is  carried  on  by  Mr. 
William  Dodds,  whose  edge-tool  implements  are  in 
great  impute. 

Bedfwd,  anciently  part  of  the  possessions  of  the 

his  creditors.  Mrs.  Blenkinsopp's  object  was  now  to  have  this  deed 
set  aside,  as  fasring  been  fraudulently  executed  to  her  prejudice. 
Mr.  l^rotter,  who  had  acted  as  solicitor  to  Mr.  Blenkinsopp,  made  an 
affidayit  in  which  he  claimed  to  be  protected  from  producing  certain 
documents  relating  to  the  proceedings,  on  tiie  ground  that  ^ey  weee 
pririleged.  After  hearing  counsel  on  bodi  sides,  Lord  Langley  did 
not  think  he  vnsentiilod  to  order  the  production  of  the  documents. 


ei6 
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Eures,  is  sitaated  near  the  Bedburn.  The  mansion 
called  JRedfard  Orove  is  the  property  of  Robert  Sur- 
tees,  of  Redworth^  Esq. 

Mayland  occupies  the  south-western  portion  of  the 
township.  In  Bishop  Hatfield's  time,  Hugh  de  Bum- 
inghall  held  the  manor  and  100  acres  of  land  by 
foreign  service,  and  6d.  or  a  pair  of  spurs  at  the  feast  of 
St.  Cuthbert  in  September.  The  Brackenburys  after- 
wards held  property  in  Mayland  by  a  sparrow-hawk 
or  ISd.  The  estate  of  Ralph  Millot,  of  Mayland, 
Gent.,  is  included  in  the  list  of  those  mentioned  in  the 


acts  of  1651  and  165S,  for  the  sale  of  property  forfated 
by  alleged  treason.  The  hxm  called  Mayland  Hall, 
containing  1S4  acres,  pays  yearly  to  the  bishop  lis.  9d. 
for  out-rent  and  acre  money,  and  6s.  to  the  chapd  of 
Hamsterley ;  Mayland  Lee,  S15  acres,  pays  £3  98. 8d. 
out-rent,  &c.,  and  6s.  to  the  chapel ;  West  Mayland, 
161  acres,  pays  10s.  9d.  out-rent,  £1  16s.  for  acre 
money  and  allotments,  and  6s.  to  the  chapel.  The 
whole  are  tithe-free,  and  are  the  property  of  R.  Surtee8, 
Esq.  Podge  Hole  mill,  also  tithe-free,  contains  71 
acres,  pays  12s.  2d.  out-rent,  and  Ss.  to  the  chapel. 


CHAPELET  OF  LTNESACK. 

The  chapelry  district  of  Lynesack,  formed  by  deed  of  assignment  dated  the  19th  of  June,  1850,  comprises  such 
parts  of  the  several  townships  of  Hamsterley,  Lynesack  and  Softley,  and  South  Bedburn,  all  within  the  parochial 
chapelry  of  Hamsterley  aforesaid,  as  are  comprised  within  the  boundaries  following,  namely,  commencing  at  the 
north-west  corner  of  the  Edge  Rivington  allotment,  adjoining  a  rirulet  called  the  Lynbum  at  a  place  called  the 
Longman's  Grave,  and  proceeding  eastwards  down  the  said  Lynbum  till  it  joins  the  Emms  Hill-lane;  and  thence 
proceeding  southwards  up  the  said  Emms  Hill-lane  till  it  joins  the  Crane  Row-lane ;  and  thence  proceeding  east- 
ward along  the  said  Crane  Row-lane  towards  a  place  called  Rown-tree,  till  the  said  last-mentioned  lane  adjoins 
the  Barony  Dyke,  a  boundary  between  the  townships  of  Hamsterley  and  Evenwood  and  Barony,  in  the  chapelry 
of  St  Helen's  Auckland ;  and  then  proceeding  southwards  down  the  said  Barony  Dyke  to  the  river  Gaunless,  and 
80  up  the  said  river  Gaunless ;  and  thence  along  the  south  boundary  line  of  the  said  township  of  Lynesack  and 
Softley,  till  it  joins  the  township  of  Woodland  in  the  parish  of  Cockfield ;  and  thence  proceeding  northwards 
along  the  boundary  line  of  the  said  township  of  Woodland  to  the  point  first  mentioned,  called  Longman's  Grave. 


TiiE  township  of  Lynesack  and  Softley,  sometimes  called 
South  Side,  formerly  constituted  the  southern  portion 
of  the  chapelry  of  Hamsterley.  The  township  contains 
an  area  of  5,946  acres,  valued  for  the  county-rate,  in 
1853,  at  £2,798  13s.  6d.  The  number  of  inhabitants, 
in  1801,  was  517;  in  1811,  602 ;  in  1821,  732;  in  1881, 
795;  in  1841,  910;  and  in  1851,  787,  of  whom  400 
were  males  and  387  females.  In  1841,  there  were  190 
inhabited  houses,  27  uninhabited,  and  2  building ;  and 
in  1851,  there  were  162  inhabited,  and  21  uninhabited. 
In  the  district  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  cha- 
pelry, at  the  latter  date,  the  number  of  houses  was 
stated  at  169  inhabited,  and  21  uninhabited;  and  the 
population  at  830,  consisting  of  430  males  and  400 
females. 

*^  The  Haggerleazes  branch  of  the  Stockton  and  Dar- 
lington railway,  5  miles  in  length,  connecting  West 
Auckland  with  Cockfield  and  Butterknowle  collieries, 
skirts  part  of  the  southern  boundary  of  this  chapelry. 
It  was  formally  opened  on  May  1,  1830,  in  the  presence 


of  between.  2,000  and  3,000  persons ;  and  traffic  upon 
it  was  commenced  on  the  3rd  of  October  following.  It 
extends  1  f.  105  v.,  and  covers  an  area  of  2  a.  1  r.  36  p., 
in  this  township ;  and  it  contributed  to  the  local  rates, 
in  1851  and  1852,  £6  3s.  4d.  and  £6 ;  the  entire  sums 
collected  in  those  years  being  £410  6s.  8Jd.  and  £4S1 
Os.  5d.  An  intention  was  entertained,  in  1853,  of  mak- 
ing a  branch  from  the  Haggerleazes  line  to  the  Tele- 
graph station  on  the  Wear  Valley  railway ;  and  plans 
were  deposited  for  the  purpose  with  the  clerk  of  the 
peace  for  the  coimty. 

THE  CHURCH. 

The  church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  at  Lynesack 
was  erected  chiefly  by  private  subscriptions,  aided  by 
the  church-building  societies.  It  was  consecrated,  as 
was  also  the  cemetery,  on  the  17tli  of  October,  1848,  by 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Duke  of  Cleveland,  Lord  Harry  Vane,  M.P.,  the  Ven. 
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Aichdeacon  Baymond,  a  number  of  the  neighboimiig 
clergy  and  gentry,  and  a  large  dongregation.  So  fiur  as 
tbe  limited  proportions  of  the  building  will  allow,  it  is 
in  the  early  English  style  of  architecture,  from  designs 
by  Mr.  William  Thompson,  of  Bishop  Auckland,  by 
whom  also  the  work  was  executed.  The  structure 
consists  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  a  south  porch,  a  yestry, 
and  a  small  spiral  bell-turret  at  the  west  end.  The 
interior  of  the  roof  is  open,  of  stained  wood,  and  is 
very  light  and  effectiye.  The  church  is  commodiously 
fitted  np,  and  most  of  the  sittings  are  free.  The  seats 
are  low,  constructed  of  deal,  stained  a  dark  oak  colour ; 
as  are  also  the  pulpit,  reading  desk,  and  altar  rails. 
The  baptismal  font,  near  the  entrance,  is  an  octagonal 
bason  of  stone. 

Shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  church,  a  neat  par- 
sonage was  built  adjacent  to  it,  at  the  cost  of  the  bishop, 
who  had  also  contributed  largely  towards  the  erection 
of  the  church.  Patron,  the  incumbent  of  Hamsterley ; 
curate,  the  Bey.  James  Eyans  Jones. 

On  the  18th  of  Noyember,  1851,  the  foundation  stone 
of  a  national  school  was  laid  by  William  Scarth,  Esq., 
of  Keyerstone,  by  whom  and  by  the  Bey.  J.  E.  Jones 
suitable  addresses  were  deliyered.  It  is  situated  near 
the  church,  and  is  a  neat  and  spacious  building,  with  a 
residence  for  the  master  immediately  adjoining.  The 
Bishop  of  Durham  and  the  Duke  of  Cleyeland  each 
contributed  £50  towards  those  erections ;  and  they  also 
subscribe  £5  a  year  each  towards  the  maintenance  of 
the  master. 

The  prior  of  Finchale,  at  the  time  of  Hatfield's  Sur* 
yey,  held  lands  in  Lynesack  by  foreign  seryice  and  30s. 
rent;  lands  were  also  held  by  John  Mawe.     The  exche- 
quer lands,  consisting  of  35  messuages  and  tenements, 
were  held  under  certain  rents  by  28  tenants.     The  Ne- 
yilles  afterwards  acquired  possessions,  which  were  for- 
feited on  the  attainder  of  the  last  earl.     The  eastern, 
southern,  and  north-western  parts  of  the  chapelry  con- 
sist of  allotments  on  Lynesack  common,  the  royalty  of 
which  belongs  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham.     The  central 
portion,  which  is  diyided  amongst  seyeral  proprietors,  is 
the  site  of  ancient  enclosures  in  Lynesack  and  Softley ; 
the  bishop  being  lord  of  the  manor.     The  district  is  of  a 
sterile,  hilly  character,  and  contains  nearly  60  fiBoms. 

yoL.  I. 


The  yillage  or  hamlet  of  Lthbsack  consists  of  a 
number  of  straggling  houses,  bmlt  without  any  regular 
order  or  plan.  The  population  consists  of  agricultural 
labourers  and  workmen  connected  with  colliery  under- 
takings. The  church  is  situated  in  about  the  centre  of 
the  yillage.  The  Darlington  Auxiliary  Bible  Society 
distributed  20  Bibles  and  13  Testaments  in  the  chapelry 
during  the  year  ending  Midsummer,  1853. 

The  other  principal  hamlets  or  districts  are  TTeit 
Pits,  Haul,  Potter  Cross  or  Potter  Close,  SofUey, 
and  Trough  Lane  Head,  On  the  south-eastern  portion 
of  the  chapelry,  the  greater  part  of  the  population  is 
congregated  around  the  yarious  collieries. 

Butterknewle  and  Copley  Collieries,  otherwise  Orew^ 
bum  and  Lynesack  CoUieries,  were  won  by  Messrs. 
DowBon  and  Co.,  in  the  royalty  leased  by  the  late  Bey. 
William  Luke  Prattman,  of  Barnard  Castle,  by  whose 
agents  the  boundaries  of  his  coal  mines  and  seams  of 
coal  were  perambulated  on  the  13th  and  14th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1837.  The  lease  (for  21  years)  commenced  on  the 
10th  March,  1835,  and  is  dated  the  24th  of  August  fol- 
lowing. The  annual  yalue  is  stated  at  £408 ;  the  an- 
nual rent,  £14 ;  and  the  fine  for  renewal,  £590.  The 
royalty  consists  of  about  3,000  acres,  and  comprises  four 
seams  of  coal,  yiz. : — The  four^feet  seam,  at  3  fathoms 
from  the  surface,  producing  a  manufacturing  coal;  the 
yard  seam,  at  31  fathoms,  3  feet  6  inches  thick,  produc- 
ing household  coal ;  the  fiye-quarter  seam,  at  50  fathoms, 
adapted  for  steam,  coke,  and  manufacturing  purposes ; 
and  the  main  coal,  at  64  fathoms,  6  feet  thick,  produc- 
ing household  and  coking  coals.  There  are  sixteen 
coke  oyens  at  Haggerleazes  lead-yard,  and  three  at 
Copley  high  pit  Portions  of  the  four-feet,  yard,  and 
fiye-quarter  seams  are  sub-let,  and  worked  for  land  and 
depot  sale;  but  the  colliery  was  adyertised  for  sale,  by 
the  assignees  and  mortgagees  of  Mr.  Prattman,  in 
August,  1854. 

Craike  Scar  and  West  Pitts  Colliery  is  worked 
by  Messrs.  Hardy,  Kendall,  and  Hodgson.  The  21 
years'  lease  commenced  March  10,  1835 ;  and  the  an- 
nual yalue  is  stated  at  £100 ;  the  reseryed  rent  being 
£7  per  annum,  and  the  fine  on  renewal  £139  10s. 

Lands  Colliery  and  other  pits,  with  those  just  de- 
scribed, occupy  the  south-western  angle  of  the  Durham 
coal-field. 
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PAEOCHIAL  CHAPELET  OF  WITTON-LE-WEAE. 


This  chapelry  is  situated  in  the  most  north-westerly  portion  of  the  original  parish  of  St,  Andrew*!  AucUsnd; 
It  is  bounded  on  the  south-west  by  Hamsterley^  on  llie  south  by  Etberley,  on  the  east  by  Escomb,  on  tlM 
iiorth-ea»t  by  Crook,  and  on  the  north-west  by  the  parish  of  Wokingham.  It  consists  of  the  townships  of  W]tboii«> 
fc-Wear  and  North  Bedbum ;  a  portion  of  the  former  (including  Witton  Castle  and  Park)  being  situated  on  die 
soulb  side  of  the  Wear,  and  the  remainder  of  the  chapelry  on  the  north  side. 


WITTON-LE-WEAR. 

^TttE  township  of  Witton-le-Wear  compriseB  an  area  of 
£,955  acres;  and,  in  1851,  contained  160  inhabited 
houses,  4  uninhabited,  and  1  bmlding.  The  population, 
at  Hxe  six  decennial  returns,  was  450,  544,  531,  502, 
MS,  and  918 ;  the  latter  number  consisting  of  499  males 
and  419  females.  The  increase  at  the  last  census  is 
attributed  to  the  influx  of  laboxirers  and  their  fiunilies 
employed  on  railway  works,  and  to  the  establishment  of 
iron  works.  The  property  in  the  township  was  assessed 
tor  the  county-rate,  in  1853,  at  £4,595  lOs.,  but  since 
that  time  has  been  considerably  increased. 

The  Crook  branch  of  the  Stockton  and  Darlington 
railway  traverses  the  eastern  portion  of  this  township 
from  north  to  south;  and  the  Wear  Valley  line  runs 
parallel  with  the  river  from  north-west  to  south-east, 
having  a  station  at  Harperley,  in  North  Bedbum  town- 
ship, and  another  at  Witton-le-Wear,  where  it  curves  a 
little  to  the  north,  and  joins  the  Crook  line  near  Low 
Bitchbum,  at  which  junction  there  is  another  station. 
The  extent  of  the  two  lines  is  4  miles ;  and,  with  the 
stations,  they  cover  an  area  of  44  A.  2  r.  In  each  of 
ihe  years  1851  and  1852,  they  contributed  £44  7s.  to 


*  Thomas  Jacxsok,  D.D. — ^Dr.  Jadtson  was  boxn  at  Witton-le- 
TVeai ;  but  hairing  many  relationa  who  lived  in  affluence  in  Kewcas- 
He,  he  was  designed  by  his  parents  to  be  a  merchant  there.  His 
taste  for  literary  pursuits,  howeyer,  could  not  be  repressed,  and 
be  was  sent  in  1696  to  Queen's  CoUege,  Ozlbrd,  and  in  the  foUowing 
year  removed  to  Corpus-Christi.  His  industry  was  so  eminent  that 
he  soon  became  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  in  mathematics, 
philology,  logic,  history,  philosophy,  the  oriental  languages,  ftc.  He 
also  knew  something  ofheraldry  and  hieroglyphics.  But  aU  his  various  I 
acquirements  were  made  subservient  to  the  study  of  divinity.  In  which  r 
he  was  so  eminent  as  to  read  a  divinity  lecture  once  a  week,  not  only 
at  lus  own  college,  but  also  at  Pembroke  college,  at  the  request  of 
the  master  and  fellows.  As  vice-president  of  his  college,  he  moderated 
at  the  divinity  disputes  with  great  candour  and  modesty.  He  com^ 
menced  D.D.  in  1622,  and  in  the  foUowing  year  became  vicar  of 
Newcastle.  Though  a  rigid  Calvinist,  he  yielded  the  point  of 
absolute  predestination  to  the  persuasions  of  Bishop  Neile,  who  made 


the  local  rates ;  the  amounts  oollected  in  the  townshij^ 
for  those  years  being  £364  6s.  lid,  and  £343  Os*  8d. 

The  village  of  Witton-le-Wear  is  situated  4  milei 
west-north-west  from  Bishop  Auckland^  and  18  south- 
west irom  Durham,  and  occupies  the  ridge  of  a  hill^ 
around  the  base  of  which  the  river  sweeps  on  the  west^ 
south,  and  east.  The  view  of  the  surrounding  coimtry 
from  all  parts  of  the  village,  and  particularly  from  the 
church  yard  and  the  rising  ground  leading  to  Pir 
Trees,  is  charming  in  the  extreme.  The  windings  of 
the  Wear  and  its  tributary  streams,  toge&er  with  the 
raried  wooded  grounds  and  rich  pasturage  reposmg  on 
the  banks  of  the  valleys  of  the  Wear  and  Bedbum> 
afford  a  picture  of  rural  beauty,  such  as  Thomson  de* 
lighted  to  describe.  The  air  is  highly  salubrious ;  and^ 
as  a  natural  consequence,  Witton-le-Wear  has  long 
been  a  favourite  place  of  residence,  and  contains  many 
well-built  and  commodious  houses.*  There  are  several 
inns  and  public  houses  in  the  village,  a  post-office,  and 
a  station  of  the  rural  police  force.  The  population, 
which  formerly  consisted  principally  of  tradesmen^  me 
chanics,  and  persons  employed  in  ^riculture,  has  of 
late  years  received  an  accession  of  miners,  iron-founders, 
and  others  engaged  in  the  various  worics  of  the  neigh- 

him  his  chaplain,  and  joined  with  Dr.  Land  in  bringing  him  ba^  to 
his  college,  where  he  was  elected  president  in  1630.  Upon  this  pro- 
motion, he  resigned  the  Ticarage  of  Newcastle ;  and,  in  1635,  waa 
collated  to  a  prebend  of  Winehestec,  iHtving  been  made  chaplain  to  tiie 
king  some  time  belbre.  In  1688,  he  obtained  the  deanery  of  Petsr* 
borough,  but  did  not  enjoy  this  dignity  quite  two  years,  being  takes 
from  it  by  death  in  1640.  He  was  a  man  of  blam^ess  life,  stadions, 
humble,  indnstrious,  piovM,  and  learned.  As  vicar  of  Newcastle,  he 
petfotmed  aU  the  duties  of  an  ezoeUent  pariahopriett;  and  wheaent  he 
went  out,  he  usually  gaTe  what  numey  he  had  about  him  to  tha  pMr, 
who  at  length  so  crowded  around  him,  that  his  servant  took  care  he 
should  not  have  too  much  in  his  pocket.  ESs  numerous  works  were  ool* 
lected  and  published  in  1672  and  1673,  in  three  volumes,  iblio.  Hu 
"  Commentaries  on  the  Apostles'  Creed"  is  considerod  his  principal 
performance.  His  writings  were  much  admired  and  studied  by 
Bishop  Home,  whose  biographer  ranks  Dr.  Jackson  with  *'the 
English  feithers  of  the  church." 
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booring  country:  &e  Yillage  is  tlierefore  mxich  ex* 
tended  beyond  its  former  limits. 

^'  Bohabadi  Primitiye  Methodist  chapel/'  erected  in 
}850^  is  a  small  brick  buildings  on  the  south  side  of  the 
tilkge.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  meet  e^ery  Suaday 
evening  in  the  village  school^  in  which^  also^  the  Bap- 
tbts  hold  their  meetings  on  alternate  Tuesday  evenings. 

A  mechanics*  institution  was  established  in  Witton  in 
1850.  The  average  number  of  members  is  30,  who 
pay  a  subscription  of  Is.  per  quarter  each,  and  possess 
a  hbrary  of  about  200  volumes.     The  meetings  are 


*  Hey.  Jokk  Fabsbb. — ^The  Rev.  Mr.  Faner  was  bom  in  1735,  at 
Bensfield,  parictb.  of  Orton,  Westmorelaud.  He  was  the  second  son  of 
John  and  Isabel  Farrer,  'who  lived  on  a  small,  but  independent  fceehold 
of  their  own»  His  mother  was  descended  from  the  same  ftimily  as 
the  celebrated  Joseph  Addison.  At  a  proper  age,  he  was  placed  at 
Appleby  School,  under  the  care  of  Bichard  Yates,  A.M«,  a  man  of 
great  and  well-deserved  reputation  as  a  teacher  of  youth,  and  imder 
whom  he  made  a  good  proficiency  in  the  customary  studies  of  the 
place.  Mr.  Yates,  who  had  experienced  the  advantages  of  a  university 
aducation,  was  anxious  to  hare  the  same  opportunity  extended  to  a 
iavourite  scholar*  and  therefore  was  not  sparing  of  his  advice  to  the 
£EUher  of  the  young  man,  to  send  him  to  Queen's  Ck>llege,  Oxford, 
the  fbundatioD  of  which  is  limited  to  natives  of  Cumberland  and 
Westnuxrelajid.  But  his  father,  being  ^urthened  with  a  numerous 
£umly,  could  not  afford  to  send  him  to  college :  he  therefore,  at  an 
early  age,  became  a  teacher  at  Aydiffe,  in  the  county  of  Durham, 
and  afterwards  aa  assistant  to  his  old  master,  Bfr.  Yates.  In  his  20th 
year,  he  removed  to  Newcastle-upoU'-Tyne,  at  which  place  he  corres- 
ponded w^th  his  friend,  Langhome  the  poet,  part  of  which  corres- 
pondence appeared  in  a  periodical  publication  of  1758.  From 
Newcastle  he  removed  to  Bishop-Auckland,  where  he  was  admitted 
by  Bishop  Treror  successively  into  tiie  ordecs  of  deacon  and  priest  in 
1769  and  1760.  In  the  latter  year,  he  became  master  of  the  gram- 
mar-school in  Bishop-Auckland,  and  assisted  in  the  duty  of  that 
parish.  In  1762,  he  married  Frances,  one  of  the  daughtess  of  Sir 
William  Biehardson,  Bart ;  and,  in  1766,  accepted  the  cufacy  of 
Whickluum-  Immediately  afrer,  John  Cuthbert,  Esq.,  gttre  him  the 
nomination  to  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Witton-Ls-Wear,  with  Ham^ 
sterley  in  reversion.  The  scanty  income  from  both,  however,  was 
mnch  abridged  by  dilapidations ;  the  house  at  Witton  having  to 
be  paxdy,  and  that  at  Hamsterley  entirely  sebuilt  at  his  expense. 
The  deficiency  in  his  emoluments  he  made  up  by  opening  aschool,  in 
iriiich.  he  and  his  assistanis  taught  every  bzaaeh  of  ftlasHicri  and 
eammereial  education  to  about  100  pupils.  He  composed  several 
eismentary  tsacts  for  the  use  of  beginners  in  Ttogliih,  Latin,  and 
Onek.  Though  noticed  by  different  bishops  of  Ducham,  Ms.  Faner 
had  received  no  substantial  mark  of  their  iqpprobation,  when  he  was 
yisited  by  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow,  in  company  with  his  brother 
the  bishop;  a  circumstance  whidh  it  was  hoped  'vnould  lead  to 
his  pzefennentt  as  the  chancellor  afterwards  mentiiQfnfd  him,  in  temie 
q£  iqpvpDobaiion  at  the  tables  of  some  of  the  noble  *V"'^*<w^  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Being  asked  by  Lady  Darlington  -vHiat  he  had  seen 
iBoet  worthy  of  his  aotioe  in  the  north  of  Bngland,  he  replied  ^uA  the 
gieateet  curiosity  that  had  fallen  in  his  -wmg  was  a  oenntsypaiSDn^ 
who  had  been  training  lads  ever  ainoe  ha  was  a  lad  hinseU',  and  yet 
task,  delight  in  the  tawde.  But  -&e  patronage  then  reoommended  io 
others  was  not  followed  XLp  by  the  admiring  lord  dianeeEoc  himaell; 
and  the  country  parson  and  schoelmaster  was  overloftked. 


hBld  tortaigb&j  la  the  school-room^  the  use  of  irbich  S 
granted  grataitously  by  the  niiuster,  Mr.  Buston. 

The  grajnmarHSchool  (see  Chabitibs)  was  loag  raidced 
amongst  the  best  and  largest  seminsudes  in  the  north  of 
Eiq^and.  It  was  conducted  for  28  years  by  the  Iter; 
John  Farrer^  incumbent  of  tbe  chapelry;*  on  whose 
remoyal  in  1794^  the  Bey*  Mr.  Bawes^  sub-curate, 
succeeded  him.  In  1806,  the  Eev.  George  Newbyf 
was  appointed  stipendiary  curate  by  Mr.  Farrer,  and 
obtained  &om  the  Bishop  of  Durham  a  license  ^^  to  due 
office  of  master  of  the  grammar-school  of  Witton-le- 

Bishop  Bgerton  had  made  Mr.  Parrer  a  conditional  offer  of  St* 
Andrew's,  the  motlier*church  of  Bishoi^- Auckland;  but  the  condituoi  ^ 
was  more  than  he  could  engage  to  bring  about.  Bishop  BaningtoOr 
however,  had  not  been  long  in  the  possession  of  the  see,  be£aee  he 
ofiiered.him  the  rectory  of  Sunderland.  Mr.  Farrer  was  at  that  tima 
a  mourner  for  the  lois  of  his  wife,  who  had  been  a  yaluable  associate 
to  him  in  the  management  of  a  numerous  household,  and  whose 
death  now  made  a  chasm  in  his  domestic  economy  that  was  not  to  be 
repaired.  Thus  unsettled  in  his  plans,  he,  a£ter  some  hesitation^ 
accepted  an  appointment  that  would  vary  the  scene,  and  change  his 
occupation ;  though  he  could  not  but  be  sensible  that  the  change  was 
great,  and  that  he  would  be  no  gainer  in  emolument.  At  Sunderland 
his  health  receiTed  a  severe  shock.  HoweTer,  in  a  short  time,  he 
obtained  the  vicarage  of  Stanwix,  near  CarliBle,  in  which  city  his  onl^f 
daughter,  the  wife  of  James  Forster,  Esq.,  resided.  Having  now  a 
greater  command  of  time,  he  indulged  in  occasional  excursions,  in 
which  he  was  commonly  gpiided  by  the  calls  of  health,  affection,  ok 
duty.  These  were,  in  general,  limited  to  the  neighbouring  counties ; 
nor,  tiU  his  70th  year,  had  he  ever  crossed  the  Trent.  At  this 
advanced  period,  however,  he  set  out  for  the  metropolis,  in  company 
with,  one  of  his  nearest  neighbours  and  most  valued  friends.  During 
the  three  months  that  he  remained  in  town,  he  experienced  all  thait 
cordial  welcome  that  he  had  been  encouraged  to  expect.  Out  of  re- 
spectful compliment  to  their  old  preceptor,  now  a  visitor  among  thenii 
a  number  of  his  pupils  agreed  to  invite  him  to  a  festal  entertainment 
at  the  London  Tavem;  when  the  memory  of  their  boyish  days  at 
Witton  was  retraeed  in  a  tone  of  interest  that  was  heightened  by  a 
concurrent  recollection  of  the  various  scenes  of  life  that  had  sinee 
intervened ;  and  it  was  a  grateful  circumstance,  that  the  company, 
then  assembled,  composed  an  unbroken  scries  of  scholars,  through  the 
whole  course  of  years  that  he  had  been  a  teacher  at  Witton.  HSs  visit 
to  the  metropolis  was  an  oigaging  subject  of  remembrance  and  con- 
versation  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  which  was  now  drawing  near  s 
dose ;  for,  after  an  illness  of  no  long  duration,  which  was  alleviaited 
as  mueh  as  possible  by  the  affection  of  his  daughter  and  the  attention 
of  his  medical  friends,  he  died  on  the  23rd  November,  1808,  at  tfa« 
close  of  his  73rd  year,  and  was  buried  among  his  parishioneBS  at 
Stauwix.  His  pupils,  many  of  whom  have  risen  to  eminence  in 
society,  erected  a  handsome  monument  to  his  memory  in  the  chancel 
of  Wittan-le»Wear.  Mr.  Fairer  was  a  warm  supporter  and  active 
miwfibgr.  of  "The  Assodation  of  Protestant  Schoolmasters  in  the 
North  of  Engbmd,"  established  in  1774. 

t  Bjtt.  GhBOBoa  Nbwbx.— This  geudeman  was  the  son  of  Mr.. 
Newby,  master  of  Bamingham  school,  Yorkshire,  and  is  understood 
to  have  reoeivsed  his  eduoation  at  St..  Bees'  College,  Cumberland.  In 
1806,  ha  was  appointed  master  of  Witton  school*  and  sub-curate  of 
the  psEEish ;  and  for  many  years  he  conduoted  the  former  with  gnea^ 
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Wear.''  He  employed  five  assistant  teachers^  who 
gave  instructions  in  grammar,  writing,  French,  Italian, 
and  mathematics,*  and  there  were  generally  from  80  to  90 
pupils  under  their  tuition.  On  the  discontinuance  of 
the  grammar-school,  a  hoarding-school  was  for  some 

reputation  and  succesi,  whilst  his  attention  to  his  clerical  duties  was 
exemplary.  .  On  the  26th  Decemher,  1821,  an  elegant  silver  cup,  pur- 
chased by  subscriptions  of  one  guinea  each,  was  presented  to  him 
at  the  Turk's  Head  Inn,  Newcastle,  by  the  gentlemen  who  had 
received  the  benefit  of  his  instruction  at  the  school ;  R.  F.  Philipson, 
Esq.,  presiding.  In  1832,  on  the  removal  of  the  Bev.  J.  Cundill, 
Ticar  of  Stockton,  to  the  living  of  Coniscliffe,  Mr.  Newby  succeeded 
him  as  vicar  of  Stockton,  and  soon  after  took  up  his  abode  at  the 
vicarage,  to  which,  at  his  private  expense,  he  added  various  new 
buildings,  and  considerably  improved  and  repaired  the  old  parsonage- 
house.  This  preferment  he  held  about  14  years ;  and  perhaps  no  pre- 
vious vicar  of  that  town  gained  greater  or  more  deserved  respect  than 
Mr.  Newby.  Though  the  value  of  his  benefice  was  small,  and  his 
parochial  duties  enormous,  his  charity  and  beneficence  to  the  poor 
were  so  extensive  as  to  be  proverbial ;  and  it  was  observed  by  those 
acquainted  with  his  habits,  that  his  private  purse  was  never  closed  to 
any  object  of  merit,  affliction,  or  poverty  within  the  precincts  of  his 
parish.  Trinity  church,  Stockton,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  most 
strenuous  projectors,  was  erected  durmg  his  incumbency.  Having 
gained  the  respect  and  affection  of  all  classees  in  Stockton,  and  even 
amongst  some  whom  many  clergymen  would  have  found  a  difficulty  in 
conciliatine»  Mr.  Newby,  in  1844,  was  appointed  by  Bishop  Maltby  to 
the  rectory  of  Whickham ;  and  on  his  collation  thither,  his  parishioners 
of  Stockton  presented  him  with  a  testimonial,  in  plate,  of  their 
high  sense  of  his  able  and  meritorious  discharge  of  his  duties.  He 
died  at  Whickham,  on  the  8th  of  May,  1846,  aged  67.  On  this  event, 
a  subscription  was  commenced  for  the  establishment  of  a  scholarship 
in  the  University  of  Durham,  as  a  testimonial  to  his  memory ;  and 
on  June  24th,  1847,  it  was  announced  that  £640  17s.  6d.  had  been 
raised  for  that  object,  and  aUo  £22  10s.  for  the  erection  of  a  tablet. 
(See  page  309.) 

Mr.  Newby  married  Miss  Crawford,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons 
and  one  daughter.  One  of  his  younger  sons,  who  died  before  him, 
was  curate  of  Stockton ;  and  his  daughter  became  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  H.  Wardell,  rector  of  Winlaton.  His  two  surviving  sons  are 
William  Crawford  Newby,  Esq.,  a  solicitor  at  Stockton;  and  the 
Rev.  Mark  Newby,  who  has  church  preferment  in  the  north. 

*  Mr.  W.  Mawson,  a  native  of  Bishop  Auckland,  who  was  upwards 
of  20  years  the  able  and  successful  teacher  of  mathematics  in  Witton 
school,  and  who  has  contributed  to  the  leading  mathematical  periodi- 
cals of  the  day,  lives  in  the  village,  indulging  iif  retirement  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  higher  branches  of  his  favourite  studies. 

t  Geoboe  Tatlob,  Esq.,  was  the  younger  son  of  a  respectable 
family,  owners  of  the  Swinhoe  estate,  Northumberland ;  and  having  lost 
his  parents  at  an  early  age,  was  brought  up  along  with  his  brothers 
and  a  sister  under  the  care  of  his  unde,  John  Taylor,  Esq.,  who  for 
many  years  resided  in  the  South  Bailey,  Durham,  and  afterwards  at 
Sunderland,  where  he  died  in  1818.  Mr.  Taylor  received  the  rudi- 
ments of  his  education  at  the  school  of  Witton-le-Wear,  under  the 
tuition  of  the  Rev.  John  Farrer,  of  whom  in  after  life  he  compiled  a 
short  biographical  account,  and  for  whose  monumental  tablet  he 
famished  the  inscription.  Having  been  taken  from  school  when  a 
boy,  his  education  was  superintended  by  an  elder  brother,  who  had 
graduated  at  one  of  the  universities,  and  under  whose  instruction  he 
became  extensively  acquainted  with  Greek  and  Latin  literature. 
From  his  early  years,  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  study ;  though 


time  held  in  tlie  premises,  which  are  now  occupied  as  a 
post-office  and  private  dwelling. 

Witton  Hall,  for  some  time  the  residence  of  George 
Taylor,  £sq.,t  stands  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  village, 
commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  valleys  of  the  Wear  and 

throughout  life  he  had  physical  difficulties  to  contend  with  of  no 
ordinary  character.  He  was  blind  of  one  eye,  and  saw  but  imper- 
fectly with  the  other ;  and  he  wrote  with  difficulty  from  a  shaking 
hand,  for  which  he  adopted  a  contrivance  for  steadying  his  pen  by  a 
piece  of  mechanism  connecting  his  hand  with  his  neck.  The  Swin- 
hoe estate  seems  to  have  come  into  his  possession  only  to  be  sold  to 
pay  off  incumbrances.  In  1797,  in  oox\]unction  with  the  brotha 
above  mentioned,  he  became  the  tenant  of  a  farm  at  Bishop-Middle- 
ham,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Surtees,  then  a  youth  of 
18.  Mr.  Taylor  afterwards  removed  to  a  farm  at  St.  Helen's  Auck- 
land, on  which  he  continued  to  reside  till  1815,  when,  alarmed  by  the 
change  from  war  to  peace  prices,  he  gave  up  his  farm,  and  letiied  to 
Witton-le-Wear.  In  1832,  he  was  appointed  Secretary  to  the 
Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the  Poor  Laws  ;  but,  owing  to  domestic 
circumstances,  which  made  it  difficult  for  him  to  remain  in  London, 
he  resigned  aftei  a  short  time,  to  the  great  regret  of  the  commis- 
sioners, leaving  with  them,  however,  the  able  and  elaborate  report 
which  was  afterwards  laid  before  parliament  with  that  of  the  com- 
missioners. For  many  years,  he  devoted  himself  to  his  books  and 
his  friends  ;  and  was  on  terms  of  friendly  intercourse  with  Wards- 
worth,  Southey,  and  other  literary  characters.  He  was  an  occasional 
contributor  to  the  Quarterly  Review,  in  which  publication  the  fol- 
lowing articles  from  his  pdi  appeared: — ^'OnDunlop's  Historfof 
Fiction ;"  "  On  Godwin's  Book  against  Malthus ;"  "  On  Prisons  and 
Penitentiaries ;"  "  On  Banking ;"  "  On  Bowies'  Edition  of  Pope's 
Works ;"  "  On  Latin  Literature ;"  "  On  the  Census  of  1831  and  1841 ;" 
and  "  On  the  private  life  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans."  He  also  con- 
tributed an  article  on  French  Finance  to  the  Foreign  Review;  bat 
his  modesty  was  such  that  it  was  with  difficulty  he  could  be  prerailed 
upon  to  draw  up  an  essay.  He  compiled  a  very  elaborate  Latin  and 
Greek  common-place  book,  which  he  transcribed  into  more  perfect 
order  a  few  years  previous  to  his  death.  The  title  he  gave  to  it  was 
**  Index  Idoneorum,"  It  is  the  work  of  nearly  forty  years,  having  been 
begun  in  February,  1812,  and  consists  of  a  collection  of  apt  quota- 
tions fix>m  Latin  and  Greek  authors,  arranged  alphabeticidly  nnder 
the  heads  of  the  respective  subjects  to  which  they  are  related.  Ihe 
work,  however,  which  has  brought  Mr.  Taylor's  name  most  pro- 
minently before  the  public  is  his  memoir  of  Surtees,  historian  of  the 
county  of  Durham,  of  whom  he  had  for  many  years  been  the  familiir 
friend.  This  memoir,  which  is  not  more  fiedthful  than  full  of  affectian- 
ate  feeling,  was  prefixed  to  the  fourth  and  posthumous  volume  of  Mr. 
Surtees'  history ;  and  a  second  edition  of  it,  with  additions  by  the  Her. 
James  Raine,  was  published  by  the  Surtees  Society  in  1852.  In 
politics,  Mr.  Taylor  was  a  reformer  until  the  passing  of  the  Refonn 
Act,  and  then  threw  his  influence,  upon  principle,  into  the  opposite 
scale ;  voting,  at  the  election  for  South  Durham  in  1841,  for  Mr. 
Farrer,  the  Conservative  candidate.  In  private  life,  he  was  imosten- 
tatious,  and  remarkable  for  habits  of  method  and  regularity.  He 
was  a  man  of  unblemished  character  and  sound  judgment,  a  mam 
friend,  always  ready  with  his  advice,  and  that  advice  worthy  of  being 
attended  to.  He  died  at  Witton  Hall,  on  the  2nd  of  January,  1861, 
aged  79.  Mr.  Taylor  was  twice  married:  by  his  first  wife,  a  daughter 
of  Mr.  Ashworth,  of  Durham,  he  was  the  father  of  three  sons,  one  of 
whom  alone  survives,  Henry  Taylor,  Esq.,  of  the  Colonial  Offiee, 
Hon.  A.  M.  of  the  University  of  Durham,  and  author  of  '*  Philip 
Van  Artevelde,"  '*  Edwin  the  Fair,"  fcc.  His  second  wife  was  Jane, 
daughter  of  Henry  Mills,  Esq.,  of  Willingtan. 
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Sedbom^  Witton  Castle  and  Fark^  and  the  palace  and 
town  of  Auckland  in  the  distance.  The  centre  of  the 
liall  consists  of  a  massive  square  tower^  of  considerable 
antiquity^  with  wings  of  a  more  modem  date.  The 
estate^  which  comprises  two  farms^  contains  about  £70 
acres.  It  was  for  many  years  the  property  of  the  late 
Newby  Lowson^  Esq.^  and  now  belongs  to  Ids  repre- 
sentatives.* 

The  Bridge.— On  the  12th  of  March,  1764,  the  north 
arch  of  the  bridge  over  the  "Wear  at  Witton  gave  way 
by  suddenly  springing  upwards.  During  the  great 
flood  of  November  17,  1771,  it  was  entirely  destroyed ; 
and  the  river  forced  a  new  channel  a  little  to  the  south 
of  the  old  water-course,  which  latter  is  still  visible. 
On  October  10,  1787,  a  succeeding  bridge  was  swept 
away  by  a  flood,  which  did  considerable  damage  to  the 
lands  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  present  bridge  is  a 
good,  substantial  structure,  of  two  arches. 

'^  An  act  for  dividing  and  inclosing  certain  moors  or 
commons  within  the  townships  of  Witton-le-Wear  and 
North  Bedburne,  within  the  chapelry  of  "Witton-le- 
Wear,  in  the  manor  of  Wolsingham,  in  the  county 
palatine  of  Durham,"  was  passed  18th  Geo.  III.  Un- 
der it,  George  Wood,  Thomas  Forster,  and  John 
Greenwell  were  appointed  commissioners;  and  their 
award  was  read  on  the  12th  of  September,  1775.  The 
land  divided  contained  1,880  A.  1  r.  6  p. ;  of  which 
67  A.  2  R.  16  p.  was  appropriated  for  public  roads, 
17  A.  0  R.  13  p.  for  private  roads,  4  A.  3  r.  for  quarries, 
and  1  A.  0  R.  27  p.  for  common  watering  places.  The 
principal  persons  to  whom  allotments  were  made  were, 
Robert  Shafto,  Esq.,  of  Whitworth ;  J.  Cuthbert,  Esq., 
of  Witton  Castle ;  —  Leighton,  Esq.,  &c.  The  award 
was  enrolled  in  the  office  of  the  auditor,  city  of 
Durham. 

The  greater  part  of  the  property  in  or  near  the  vil- 
lage now  belongs  to  the  representatives  of  the  late 
Newby  Lowson,  Esq. ;  and  a  parcel  of  land  near  the 
bridge  is  the  property  of  Cuthbert  Jackson^  Esq. 
Marshall  Cfreen,  on  the  north  of  the  village,  and  a  con- 
siderable tract  of  land  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  tewn- 

*  An  adventurer  named  Charles  Joseph  Douglas,  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  made  Witton  Hall  his  residence,  having  acquired 
possession  of  it  by  marriage  with  a  lady  of  the  name  of  Douglas.  His 
ozigin  was  unknown ;  but.he  was  supposed  to  have  been  a  West  In- 
dian by  birth,  and  to  have  senred  in  the  army  at  the  battle  of  Minden. 
According  to  one  account,  he  had  been  a  waiter  at  a  tavern  in  St. 
Alban's.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable  talent ;  but,  after  enjoying 
the  pleasures  of  afflnence  for  some  time  at  Witton,  he  disappeared  as 
unaccountably  as  he  had  sprung  into  notice. 

t  In  consequence  of  the  crowded  state  of  the  church-yard,  the 
ineumbent,  a  few  years  ago,  caused  a  table  of  charges  for  iatenntnt 


ship,  belong  to  Bobert  Duncombe  Shafto,  Esq.,  M.F. 
Marshall  Green  Colliery  is  worked  by  Messrs.  Mns- 
champ,  Skinner,  and  Walton. 

ft 

THE  CHUECH, 

"Witton  church  was  anciently  prebendal  to  Auckland 
college.  It  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  road 
through  the  village.  It  consists  of  a  nare  and  north 
aisle,  a  chancel,  and  a  low  western  tower.  It  is  a  pe- 
culiarity of  this  church,  that  there  is  no  arch  over  the 
entrance  to  the  chancel.  A  hehnet,  found  in  the 
neighbourhood,  is  suspended  on  the  wall ;  and  a  smaQ 
mutilated  sculpture  of  some  animal,  supposed  to  be  a 
lamb,  is  placed  above  it.  The  aisle  is  separated  from 
the  nave  by  cylindrical  pillars,  supporting  three  pointed 
arches.  The  north  wall  was  taken  down  and  rebuilt  in 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century :  it  now  contains 
three  lancet  lights.  The  window  on  the  south  side  of 
the  nave,  and  that  at  the  east  end  of  the  chancel,  con- 
sist of  pointed  compartments  under  low  arches ;  and  the 
south  window  of  the  chancel  is  pointed.  A  very  fine 
stained  glass  window  was  placed  in  the  church,  in 
January,  1845,  at  the  expense  of  Donald  Maclean, 
Esq.,  M.P.  The  baptismal  font  is  in  the  form  of  a 
truncated  cone.  John  Cuthbert,  Esq.,  of  Witton 
Castle,  erected  a  western  gallery  in  1780 ;  and  another 
has  since  been  added  above  the  north  aisle.  The 
church  will  accommodate  800  persons.  A  large  stove^ 
which  cost  30  guineas,  was  placed,  about  16  years  ago, 
near  the  font,  and  effectually  warms  and  ventilates  die 
church.  In  1854,  an  organ  was  erected  in  the  west 
gallery,  the  cost  of  which,  20  guineas,  was  defrayed  by 
subscription.  A  new  clock  was  presented,  a  few  years 
ago,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Warde  and  Mrs.  Flintoff:  it  is 
placed  above  the  south  porch,  and  has  a  glazed  front. 
The  shaft  of  an  ancient  stone  cross  stands  on  the  south 
side  of  the  church-yard.t 

The  church  was  re-roofed  and  underwent  considera- 
ble repairs  about  the  year  1830.  The  cost  was  £100, 
£70  of  which  was  defrayed  by  the  parishioners.    One 

to  be  placed  in  the  vestry,  on  which  it  was  announced  that  doable 
fees,  and  an  extra  charge  of  £1,  would  be  made  on  the  funerals  of 
persons  who  had  not  resided  in  the  parish.  At  the  Bishop  Auckland 
county-court,  on  NoTember  16,  1849,  in  a  case.  Brown  v.  Brow- 
bridge,  it  appeared  that  defendant's  father  had  been  buried  on  the 
23rd  of  September  previous,  when  he  (defendant)  paid  7s.,  the  sexton's 
and  clerk's  fees,  and  offered  to  pay  the  minister's  fiee  of  2s. ;  but  thig 
was  refused  without  the  £1.  As  it  was  proved  that  none  but  pa. 
rishioners  could  have  legal  access  to  the  yestry  to  inspect  the  table  of 
charges,  a  verdict  for  2b.  only  was  given. 


DAELINGTON  VASD-i-^KOBTH-WI»T  DIVISipN. 


Aoiety  of  the  remnimmg  £M  (iriikli  was  undentood  to 
be  the  cost  of  the  repain  of  tihe  chancel)  was  paid  by 
Sir  William  Chaytor,  Bart.,  of  Witton  Castle^  and  the 
other  by  G.  H.  Wilkinson,  Esq.,  of  Harperley  Park. 

Registers. — Book  No.  1  contains  baptisms,  burials, 
and  marriages  from  1558  to  1745 ;  partly  transcribed 
into  No.  2,  from  1700  to  1797;  interrupted  by  No.  S, 
baptisms,  burials,  and  marriages,  from  1796  to  1812. 

Witton-le-Wear  is  a  curacy  in  the  deanery  of  Dar- 
lington; the  owners  of  Witton  Castle  estate,  patrons 
and  impropriators .  Not  being  in  charge,  pays  no  first 
fruits  or  tenths.  Cert,  val.,  £11  IDs.  Dedication  to 
St.  Philip  and  St.  James. 

CvBATEs.— Thomas  Cliilde,  U19  ;  Robert  Melmozby,  166S ;  Bobort 
Wylkingoo,  cl.,  1657 ;  Balph  Greeo^  curate,  1620,  p.  m.  WylkioBOii : 
Kobert  Thompson,  cl.,  1622;  Charles  Stone,  A.  M.«  1639,  p.  res^Thomp- 
son;  Robert  Scogaine,  min.,  1641 ;  Stephen  Windle,  1644;  Francis  Oard, 
1667,  p.  res.  WincUe;  Johai  Btackhouse,  A3.,  1674,  p.  zes.  Oard; 
George  Gibson,  16d6 ;  Lancelot  SIssoBt  d.,  1707 ;  Ezra  Kmmmion, 
1714 ;  Thomas  Lamb,  c2.,  1735,  p.  m.  Emmerson ;  Stephen  Teasdale, 
A.B.,  1740,  p.  res.  Lamb ;  John  Farrer,  d.,  1765 ;  Ralph  Hopper, 
A.M.,  1808,  p.  m.  Farrer;  J.  D.  Bade,  A.M.,  1634,  p.  m.  Hopper; 
W.  Waxde,  A.M.,  Deoe9aiber»  1836»  p.  res.  Eade;  Lauienoe  L. 
Brown,  A.B.,  1847. 

In  17S3,  the  living  was  angmented  by  £400  from 
Queen  Anne's  Bounty  and  voluntary  subscriptions; 
and  a  similar  sum  was  added  in  1754.  The  trustees  of 
Lord  Crewe's  charities  pay  £10  annually  towards  it. 
In  1835^  it  was  stated  at  £97  per  annum^  subject  to 
permanent  charges  amounting  to  £8 :  there  k,  besides^  a 
parsonage-house.*  A  township  meeting  for  the  commuta* 
tion  of  tithes  was  called  by  T.  Duncombe  Shafto^  agent 
&r  B.  £.  D.  Shafto,  Esq.,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1841 , 
and  after  several  meetings,  the  tithes  of  the  parish  and 
ether  districts  were  commuted  for. 

CHARITIES. 

School. — ^By  the  will  of  John  Cuthbert,  Esq.,  of 
Witton  Castle,  dated  February  11,  1788,  £20a  was  be- 
q«eathed  to  trustees,  to  invest  the  same  en  real  or  go- 
iittxxunent  seourity,  and  to  pay  the  dividtfid  or  iuteirest 
Aereof  to  the  Ker.  John  Farrer,  the  fiien  sehoolmaster, 
at  Wittpn-le-Wear,  and  to  the  schoolmasters  to  be  ap- 
painted  by  the  owacrs  of  the  castle  and  maoox  ofWittou 
ftp  the  time  bring,  for  their  teadixBg^  in  the  BshoA 


•  At  the  Dotfbam  aeaaiMM*  October,  18Sa»  Jbaf^ 
•scntonoed'to ittpnaomnsBt -wilk luvd kbous  ibr oae 
■a  BilTer  cup  and  a  plated  fla^oBt.  part  of  -dtA-  cainmmriBa  pliAt  k»-^ 
longing   to  Witton-le*Wear  church,   from  the  dweUing-house  of 


there  given  by  the  testator^  six  poor  boys,  to  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  owner  and  owners  of  the  said  casftk  &f 
the  time  being.  And  by  a  codicil  annexed  to  the  irill, 
£100  was  bequeathed  for  the  repws,  improvement^ 
and  adornment  of  each  of  the  two  diurches  and  cImil- 
cels  of  Witton  and  Hamsterley;  and  £100,  as  bis 
firiend  Mr  Farrer  had  greatly  raised  the  school,  to  ea- 
large  and  render  it  more  commodious  to  him  and  the 
number  of  young  gentlemen  sent  lo  study  unda:  him. 
These  stuns  were  applied  as  directed.  On  the  indosuie 
of  Witton  Common  in  1775,  the  commissioners  set  out 
for  the  sdiool  an  allotment  of  1  r.  29  p.,  subject  to  the 
payment  of  a  rent  of  S^d.  to  the  bishop.  There  is  no 
other  endowment  to  the  school,  except  what  arises  from 
Mr.  Cuthbert's  legacy  of  £200,  which  was  laid  out  in 
the  purchase  of  £268  stock,  three  per  cent  consds* 
From  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  for  inquiring 
concerning  Charities,  1829,  it  appeared  that  the  Bey. 
George  Newby  had  for  some  time  occupied  the  school 
and  allotment^  and  been  in  receipt  of  the  dividends  ; 
the  total  income  from  the  whole  being  £187  10s.  6d.; 
though  he  never  instructed  a&y  children  on  account 
thereof;  but  that  he  had  at  sundry  times  paid  to  Bichard 
Fothergill,  the  parish  clerk,  and  who  kept  a  school 
built  by  subscriptbn,  sums  amounting  to  £92  148.  £91 
teaching  some  children ;  that  after  the  death  of  Fother- 
gill in  September,  1824,  William  Chayter,  Esq.,  sent 
six  poor  boys  to  Mr.  Newby  for  instruction,  but  that 
he  soon  dismissed  them,  it  being  inconvenient  to  teadi 
them,  as  they  were  unable  to  read;  and  that  there  were 
then  no  children  taught.  The  Commissioners  therefore 
urged  the  surviving  trustee  to  make  some  arrangement 
with  Mr.  Newby  for  appropnatiKig  the  benefits  of  the 
charity  agreeably  to  the  intention  of  the  founder.  Li 
consequence  gf  this  representation,  the  charity  was 
transferred  to  the  village  school  above  mentioiied,  the 
master  of  whic^  recerves  the  whole,  asid  instmcts  six 
poor  children  of  Witton. 

The  TiUage  school,  which  has  been  conducted  by 
Mr.  W.  J.  Buston  for  upwards  of  SO  yean,  afiands  oa 
the  north  side  of  the  village,  on  the  Dorham  road,  it 
is  a  good  stone  buildings  and  is  attended  by  upwards  of 
50  boys  and  girk ;  tihe  income  of  the  master  bdng  de- 
rived from  their  quaarterly  payments  and  tide  endowmeat 
above  described*  The  use  of  the  school-room  is  granted' 
gvatuitousliy  &r  the  purpose  of  holding  public  me^ing8» 

Botert  liiMM*"'  at  that  plafis.  He  had  sold  Ibe  <»ip  ia  Bishop 
Auckland  for  £1  lOs.  and  ctnfieslsd  the  flagon;  bat».oa.being  takea 
iata  cnBlad|(»  he  showed  the  plaoe  of  canpsslmmt»  oa  a  pmnuBeoC 
Warhrteft 


CHA^EIRY  OP  WITTON-LE-WEAR. 


Pbor  Stodk. — The  Rcr.  B»a  Emmerson^  by  will, 
^ted  December  fS,  1738,  bequeathed  £JBO  for  the  tise 
of  the  poGfr  of  lihe  parish  not  roceiTing  parochial  relief; 
und  £60  was  gmm  by  other  persons  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. The  amotmt  was  Tested  in  £1S0  stock  three  per 
cent,  consols,  but  has  since  been  remored  to  the  savings 
bank.  Bishop  Auckland ;  and  out  of  the  interest,  £S 
l£s.,  the  sttm  of  IBs.  is  paid  to  the  overseer  of  North 
Bedbxim  for  distribution  in  that  township;  the  re- 
mainder being  given  away  at  Christmas  to  the  poor  of 
Witton-le-Wear,  in  money  or  dothing,  in  small  amounts 
^  each  person. 

Township  op  Nokth  Bedbttrn. — Donor  unknown, — 
est  yearly,  understood  to  have  been  charged  for  above 
100  years,  though  its  origin  is  unknown,  is  received 
from  George  Coates,  Esq.,  the  owner  of  Pitt  Close,  in 
this  township ;  and  with  the  16s.  above  noticed,  is  dis- 
tributed by  the  overseer  to  the  poor,  in  small  sums  of 
Ks.  or  Ss.  each. 

WITTON  CASTLE. 

The  manor  of  Witton  was  anciently  held  by  the  crown. 
King  Henry  II.,  in  consideration  of  2,000  marks  of 
silver,  paid  by  Bishop  Pudsey,  granted  it  to  the  nephew 
of  the  prelate,  Henry  de  Puteaco  or  Pudsey.     It  subse- 
quently became  the  baronial  seat  of  the  Lords  de  Eure, 
or  Ever,  "a  family,"  says  Grose,  "  of  ancient  note  and 
eminence  in  the  county,  descended  from  the  Lords  Cla- 
Vering  and  Warkworth,  and  by  the  female  line  from  the 
Vescys  and  Attons.     They  were  famous  for  their  war- 
like exploits  against  the  Scots,  as  a  reward  for  which. 
King  Edward  I.   bestowed   upon  them  Kitness,  in 
Scotland ;"  supposed  to  mean  Thurso,  in  the  county  of 
Caithness. 

Bishop  Bury  granted  a  pardon  to  Balph  Eure,  Chiv., 
brother  and  heir  of  Sir  Robert  Eure,  as  seised  of  the 
manor  of  Witton,  held  of  the  bishop  in  capite  by  military 
service,  for  marrying  without  license.  Bishop  Hatfield, 
in  1870,  gave  lands  in  "Witton,  and  licensed  William 
Eure  to  marry.  .  In  an  inquisition  in  the  24th  year  of 
that  prelate,  after  the  death  of  Robert  Eure,  it  is  stated 
that  he  held  of  the  bishop  ''  the  manor  of  Wotton  in 

Weardale,  by  military  service,  homage,  fealty,  and  suit 

«-  ■     -  ■  ■    ■ 

*  Th0  fabseqnent  history  of  this  hmiy  is  sketched  by  Grose  as 
ftOflVss— <*In  the  reign  of  Henry  VHT.,  [by  whom  this  fismily  were 
SBMblfti,]  &  Ralph  Bure  was  Warden  of  the  Marches,  and  did  so 
.  Mff  fa<  an  eKphnUB  against  the  Scots  at  TiTiotdale,  that  the  king 
gaTC  hjm  a  gra»i  of  all  lands  he  could  win  from  tiiem ;  wherefore  he 
jnyaded  Scotland;  but  engaging  with  the  Sarlof  AxranatHallydown 


at  the  county  de  quindena  in  qmndmem;  also  dte 
manors  of  Butyngford  (Bedford)  and  Hopyland,  held 
of  the  bishop  in  capite  by  homage,  fealty,  and  8b.  reoat ; 
also  the  manor  of  Bradley,  with  lands  in  Sunnyngside/^ 
At  that  period,  the  Greenwells  held  lands  in  Witton* 
By  the  Survey,  John  Merley  held  the  manor  of  Fyche- 
wache,  formerly  the  estate  of  Bobert  Chakenhirst; 
and  Bobert  Hagreston  held  the  manor  of  EdnesknoU 
(Hedgeknoll),  formerly  the  estate  of  Walter  de  Che»- 
wyk.  Both  these  manors  have  been  absorbed  in  tihe 
principal  estate  of  Witton. 

Amongst  the  rolls  of  Bishop  Langley,  1410,  there  h 
a  license  for  the  construction  of  this  castle.  The  deed 
recites  that  the  building  was  begun  before ;  but  as  no 
license  had  been  previously  obtained,  it  is  probable  that 
the  bishop,  by  his  authority,  put  a  stop  to  its  progress. 
This  circumstance  serves  to  shew  that  the  family  waa 
then  in  great  estimation,  as  none  but  such  as  supposed 
themselves  to  be  almost  above  the  law  would  have 
neglected  this  precaution ;  and  this  appears  iurther  frtirtk 
the  bishop's  not  only  pardoning  the  transgression,  but 
also  from  his  granting  a  license  for  the  erection  of  the 
castle  after  so  flagrant  a  disregard  of  his  authority. 
The  license  rims  as  follows : — 

'*  Thomas,  by  the  grace  of  €K>d,  Bish(^  of  Durham,  sendeth  greet)- 
ing :  Know  ye,  that  whereas  Radulphns  de  Eure,  Knight,  did  begin  to 
enclose  his  manor  of  Witton  with  a  wall  of  lime  and  stone,  and  to 
embattte,  crenellate,  tonriUate,  and  erect  a  fortress  on  the  said  manor, 
not  having  first  obtained  either  our  license  or  that  of  our  predecessors ; 
we,  out  of  our  special  grace,  hare  pardoned  that  transgression ;  and, 
moreover,  have  granted  and  given  license,  for  us  and  our  successarB» 
to  the  said  Radulphus,  to  inclose  his  manor  aforesaid  with  a  waU  of 
lime  and  stone,  and  to  castellate,  crenellate,  tourillate,  and  build  a 
fortress  thereon ;  to  have  and  to  hold  the  same  to  himself  and  his 
heirs  for  ever,  without  impediment  from  us  or  our  successors,  our 
justices,  escheators,  sherift,  or  other  bailifis  or  officers  whatsoever,  or 
those  of  our  successors  for  ever.  In  witness  whereof,  &c. — (Hven  the 
23rd  day  of  September,  in  the  fifth  year  of  our  pontificate." 

Another  Sir  Ralph  Eure^  Knt,  son  of  Sir  Williani 
Eure  and  his  wife  Matilda,  daughter  of  Henry  Lord 
Fitzhughj  Baron  of  Ravensworth,  Yorkshire,  was  slain 
at  the  battle  of  Towton,  1st  Edward  IV.  He  had 
married  Eleanor,  daughter  of  John,  and  sister  of  Ralph, 
Barons  of  Greystock;  and  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
son.  Sir  "William  Eure,*  married,  first,  to  Constance, 
widow  of  Sir  Henry  Percy,  and,  second,  to  Margaret^ 

■ — • — * -         _i 

Hin,  was  there  slain,  together  with  Lord  Ogle,  snd  many  other  per- 
sons of  note.  William  Eure,  brother  of  the  second  Ralph  Lord  Eure, 
was  a  colonel  in  the  army  of  King  Charles  I.,  and  was  kiUed  at  die 
battle  of  IfaxBton  Moor,  in  Yorkshire,  A.I>.  1645.  The  last  Lord 
Eure,  who  was  liiring  A.D.  1674,  hsTing  no  male  issue,  that  feaaSlj 
became  extinct." 
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daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Constable,  Ent  Shortly 
afterwards,  Witton  Castle  became  by  purchase  the  pro- 
party  of  the  Darcys. 

The  loyalty  of  Sir  William  Darcy  was  severely 
Tisited  by  the  republican  party  during  the  civil  war, 
when  Sir  Arthur  Hazelrig^,  governor  of  Auckland 

Oastle,  besieged  and  took  that  of  Witton ;  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam was  compelled  to  compound  for  his  estates  for 
£1,000,  with  £40  per  annum  settled  for  the  support  of 
,the  Presbyterian  ministry.  About  the  year  1689, 
Witton  Castle  was  dismantled  of  its  lead,  timber,  and 
chimney-pieces,  by  James  Lord  Darcy,  of  Havan,  in 
Ireland,  who  intended  to  use  them  in  the  erection  of  a 
house  at  Sadbury,  near  Richmond;  but,  it  is  added, 
*^  the  greatest  part  of  the  materials  was  afterwards  sold 
by  auction,  for  much  less  than  the  sum  paid  for  their 
pulling  down  and  removing,  &c.'* 

In  Ae  early  part  of  the  last  century,  the  castle  was 
rebuilt,  and,  with  the  manor,  was  sold,  near  the  year 
1748,  by  Henry  Darcy,  Esq.,  to  William  Cuthbert, 
Esq.,  barrister-at-law,  and  recorder  of  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  for  about  £15,000.  His  son,  John  Cuthbert, 
Esq.,  died  without  issue ;  and  the  property  passed  to 
John  Thomas  Hendry  Hopper,  Esq.,  eldest  son  of 
Ralph  Hopper,  Esq.,  barrister-at-law,  who  had  married 
Philadelphia,  daughter  of  William  and  sister  of  John 
Cuthbert,  Escjrs.  On  the  27th  December,  1796,  the 
whole  of  the  interior  of  the  casde  was  destroyed  by 
fire ;  the  outer  walls  only  being  left  standing. 

Mr  Hopper  died  on  the  SOth  of  October,  1812,  in 
consequence  of  a  fall  down  a  short  flight  of  steps  in  his 
own  castle ;  and  his  affairs  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  by  whom  the  property  was  ordered  to 
be  sold.  On  the  10th  of  October,  1816,  Witton  Casde 
and  estate  were  purchased  for  £78,000  by  William 
Chaytor,  Esq., 

This  gentleman  was  descended  from  the  Chaytors 
of  Butterby.  Elizabeth  Clervaux,  only  daughter  of 
William  Clervaux,  of  Croft,  Yorkshire,  and  eventually 
heiress  of  her  brother,  Richard  Clervaux,  and  repre- 
sentative of  one  of  the  most  ancient  houses  in  the  north, 
married  (and  conveyed  the  estates  of  her  family  to  her 
husband)  Christopher  Chaytor,  Esq.,  of  Butterby,  sur- 
veyor-general to  Queen  Elizabeth  for  the  counties  of 

*  The  MS.  diary  of  Thomas  Chaytor,  preserved  at  Cleryaux  Castle, 
has  been  aUuded  to  in  pages  430  and  528.  HIb  taste  for  horse-racing 
win  be  further  illustrated  by  extracts  relative  to  Raikton.  On  No- 
vember 3, 1613,  he  says,  in  allusion  to  the  muster  of  men  able  to  bear 
arms,  **  There  was  show  of  great  horse  on  Spennimore.  I  took  up  no 
horses."  This  is  conjectured  to  have  been  a  cautious  proceeding,  in 
consequence  of  the  recusancy  of  his  wife,  which  brought  him  into 


Durham  and  Northumberland.  (See  page  891.)  Of 
this  marriage,  there  were  four  sons  and  four  daughters. 
The  eldest  son,  Anthony  Chaytor,  inherited  Croft;  and 
the  youngest  (the  second  and  third  sons  dying  irithoat 
issue)  succeeded  his  father,  and  became 

Thomas  Chaytor,  Esq.,  of  Butterby,  succeeding  like- 
wise to  the  ofBce  of  surreyor-generaL  He  married, 
first,  Eleanor  ThomeU,  but  by  that  lady  had  no  issue. 
He  married,  secondly,  Jane,  daughter  of  Sir  Nichoki 
Tempest,  Bart.,  of  Stella;*  and  dying  in  1618,  was 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  son^ 

Henry  Chaytor,  Esq.,  of  Butterby,  who  died  unmar- 
ried in  1629,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 

Nicholas  Chaytor,  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  royal 
army,  under  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle:  he  married 
Anne,  daughter  and  ca-heiress  of  WiUiam  Lambton, 
Esq.,  of  Houghton  field,  and  had,  with  yotinger  issue, 

William,  who  inherited  Croft,  and  was  created  a 
baronet  in  1671 ;  but  the  dignity  expired  with  himself 
in  17S0,  and  his  estates  passed  to  his  nephew,  Henry 
Chaytor. 

Henry  Chaytor,  grandson  of  the  above,  married 
Isabella,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Anthony  Morley, 
of  Ingleton,  and  left  an  only  son, 

Henry  Chaytor,  who  succeeding,  at  the  decease  of 
his  uncle.  Sir  William  Chaytor,  Bart,  in  1720,  to  the 
estates  and  representation  of  the  family,  became  of 
Croft.  He  married  Jane,  only  daughter  and  eyentually 
heiress  of  Matthew  Smales,  Esq.,  of  Giiling,  Yorkshire, 
and  had  issue — 1.  William,  his  heir.  S.  Henry,  LL.D., 
rector  of  Croft,  vicar  of  Catterick,  Yorlcshire,  and  pre- 
bendary of  Durham  (see  p.  255)  :  Dr.  Chaytor  married 
twice,  and  left  a  large  family.  3.  Matthew,  an  ensign 
in  the  1st  regiment  of  foot  guards,  died  without  issue. 
4.  John,  died  young.  5.  Jane,  married  to  John  Trotter, 
M.D.,  Darlington.  6.  Alice  Mary,  married  to  Caleb 
Brcdshaw,  Esq.,  afterwards  Morley,  of  Beamsley,  in 
Craven ;  and  died  5th  July,  1833,  leaving  issue. 

Mr.  Chaytor  was  succeeded  at  his  decease  by  his 
eldest  son,  William  Chaytor,  Esq.,  of  Croft,  M.P.,  who 
married  Miss  Jane  Lee ;  and  dying  in  May,  1819,  left, 
with  other  issue,  two  sons.  Sir  William  Chaytor,  Bart, 
of  Croft,  and  John  Clervaux  Chaytor,  Esq.,  of  Spenni- 
thome  Hall,  Yorkshire;  and  two  daughters  Mary;  and 

trouble  more  than  once ;  and  Roman  Catholics  were  fbrbidden,  by 
penal  enactments,  to  haye  horses  above  a  certain  height.  Of  the 
general  muster  on  the  19th  of  October,  1615,  he  says,  **  A  view  of 
high  horse  and  armour  waa  taken  on  Spennimore,  by  Mr.  Talbot 
Bowes  and  Mr.  Jo.  Calrerley,  deputy  ImteouitB,  Thneinui  a  apsis 
and  bare  asseinbly/* 
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£llz:at)efli^  ttfari^iedf  to  Timothy  Hutton^  Esq.,  of  Clifton 
Castle,  Yorksliire. 

The  first-iMuned  son.  Sir  William  Cliaytor,  bom  29th 
of  April,  I77I,  was  created  a  barcmet  by  patent,  Sep- 
tember SO,  ISS^l.  He  was  a  candidate  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  city  of  Durham  in  August,  ISSOj  and, 
on  the  passing  of  tbe  Beform  Acty  he  was  elected  one 
of  the  first  members  for  the  borough  of  Sunderland  in 
1832.  In  188S',  he  was  a  candidate'  for  the  same  bo- 
rough, and  in  I8S7  for  fhe  northern  division  of  titie 
county,  but  was,  in  both  cases,  unsuccessful.  He  was 
lieutenant«t;oIoneI  commandant  of  die  North  Siding 
Militia,  a  magistrate,  and  a  deputy  lieutenant  of  the 
counties  of  Durham  and  Yorkshire,  For  some  time 
after  the  purchase  of  the  Witton  estate,  he  made  the 
castle  his  principal  residence.  He  married,  August 
18,  180S,  Isabella,  younger  daughter  and  co-heiress 
(with  her  sister  Anne^  wife  of  John  Glerraux  Chaytor, 
Esq.,  of  Spennithore  Hall)  of  John  Carter,  Esq.>  of 
Tunstall  and  Richmond,  and  had  issue-—!.  William 
Richard  Ciarter,  present  baronet.  ^  John  Clervaux,. 
born  8th  September,  1806;  married,  30th  Januiary, 
1834,  Xydia  Fraoces,  eldest  daughter  of  Thomas 
Brown,  Esq.,  of  New  Grove,  and  has  issue  John  Cler-- 
vaux,  Walter,  Edward,  Arthur,  Brian  Tunstall,  Chartes, 
Francis,  a  son  that  died  young,  and  two  daughters; 
Mary  and  Emily.  8.  Matthew  Hutton,  born  Diecem- 
ber  31,  1807;  ha»  issue  Darcy,  Hugh,  Alfred,-  and  a 
son  died  an  infant  of  tender  years.  4.-  Mary  Anne^ 
who  died  an  infant.  5.  Isabellia,  marriedy  in  1836^  to 
Thomas  Drewitt  Brown,  Esq.,  kte  of  J-arrow  House; 
and  has  issue  Drewitt  Ormonde  Brown.  6:  A  son. 
7.  Henry,  bom  September  14,  1812.  8.  Jane.  9t 
Harriet.  10:  Nicholas  Smith,  who  died  at  the  age  of 
four  years.     Sir  William  died  J'anuary  ^,  1847. 

Sir  William  Richard  Carter  Chaytor,.  Bart.,  of  Ciroft; 
was  born  February  7,  1806.  He  married,  1st,  in  Sep-- 
tember,  1836 j  Annie;  daughter  of  Mr.  Lacy,  of  Easing- 
wold,  and  by  her  (who  died  in  September,  1887)  has  a 
son  and  heir,  William,  born  lOth  September,  1837. 
He  married,  2hdly,  on  the  16*th  March,  1852,  Mary, 

*  In  July,  1S41,  remaifkflwere  miide  cm  the  qtiaMcati<m  of  Mr.- 
Maclean  to  propose  a  candidate  for  Soudi  Durham ;  when  it  was  ex- 
plained, through  the  press,  that  Mr.  Maclean  had  undeitaken  to  pay  for 
the  ^yitton  Castle  estate  nearly  £100,000;  and  had  paid  enough  to  give 
him  an  estate  in  law  of  the  Ttdue  of  40s.  per  ai»num ;  and  there*- 
fore,  though  Sir  William  Chaytor  had  not  conveyed>the  property,  and 
had  himself  Toted  tm  the  owner,  yet  Mr.  Mtolean-had  a  right  t^  vote 
for  it  also. 

t  A  series  of  briUiant  entertainments  were  given-  at  WiMon  Castle, 
commencing  Oct.  4,  1S44,  to  celelHrate  the  coming  of  age  of  Mi(t 
VOL.  I. 


fourth  daughter  of  John  Whitney  Smith,  Esq.,  of 
N(Mrthallerton,  by  whom  he  has  issue  Richard  Clervaux. 
He  was  elected  M.P.  for  the  city  of  Durham  on  the 
16th  March,  1831,  and  again  on  the  Snd  of  May  fol- 
lowing ;  and  he  was  returned,  December  12,  1832,  as 
one  of  die  first  members  for  the  city  after  the  passing 
of  the  Reform  Act 

Amu-^'Pajft^  peif  bend  dancettee,  arg.  and  ar.  four  cinquefoils 
cotmterchanged. 

Oert— A  stag's  head,*  erased*  UMBngy,  arg.  and  as.  armed,  or;  in 
the  mouth  a  trefbil,  slipped^  vert. 

Jfotto*— "  Fortune  le  veut.'* 

Seo^t— Groft  Hall,  Yorkshire;  Witton  Castle,  Durham. 

At  the  period  of  the  purchase  of  Witton  by  Mr.  Chay- 
tor, die  estate  contained  2,383  acres,  all  tithe-'free,  except 
SOS;  and  freehold,  except  200  copyhold.  The  rental  was 
£8,198'  9s.  per  annum ;  the  tithes  payable  for  the  per- 
petuid  curacies  of  Witton-le-Wear  and  Hamsterley, 
£17<7 ;  the  com  and  grain  tithe  for  the  prebends  of 
Witton-le-Wear  and  Hamsterley,  comprising  portions 
of  die  townships  of  WittonJe-Wcar,  Hamsterley,  North 
Bedbum,  Newton  Cap,  and  Hunwick,  £467 ;  the  rent 
of  the  landsale  colliery  in  Witton  Park,  £650 ;  and 
there  were  several  castle-guard  or  free  rents,  amounting 
to  £4  6s.  0|d. ;  producing  a  gross  amount  of  £3,496 
r4s.  O'Jd.  The  annual  out-goings  were,  land-t^^t  for 
the  com-ddie,  about  £3  lOs.  4d.  ;•  qjoit^rentis  payable  to 
the  see  of  Durham,-  £27  6s.  6^d.  ;*  crown-rent  for 
Witton-le-Wear  prebend,  £6»  lOs.  8d. ;  and  a  prescript 
rent  to*  the  curatfe  of  Witton,  £2 ;  leaving  a  clear  annual 
income  of  £3^457  6s.  6d^-  The  plantadons  and  wood- 
land in  hand  contained  upwards  of  148  acres,  die  timber 
on  which,  with  die  steam-engine,  fixtures,  and  materials^ 
of  the  colliery,  and  the  coals  unsold  on  the  l«t  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1817,  were  taken  at  a  valuation. 

In  August,  I83&,  Sir  William  Chaytor  sold  Witton- 
Casde  and  estate  to  Donald  Maclean,  Esq.,  M.  P.  for 
Oxford,- for  nearly  £100,000.*  This^  gentleman,  during 
his  residence  at  Witton,  took  an  active  part  in  the 
affairs  and  trade  of  the  county,  and  maintained  a  splen-- 
did  establishmentt    In  1846,  however,  he  committed 


Maclean's  witfd,  liisa  Eleanor  Jieuie  Susan  Maidandi  a  ]foung  lady  of 
large  fortune.-  The  tenantry  were  regaled  in' the  old  English  style; 
and  dinners,  balls,  ttc.,  were  held  in>  the  castle.    l*he  festivities  ter-- 
minated  on  the  third  day  with  an  amateur  representation  of  Gol- 
man's  play  of  "  l%e  Mouhta&eers/*  and  the  iarce  of  <*A  Day  after 
tho  Wedding  ;•'  the  great  hidl  of  the  castle  being  tastefuUy  fitted  up 
as  a  theatre  for  the  occasion.    The  characteztt  in  the  play  wcns  repre- 
sented as  foUows  :^0'ctavian,  Mr.  Page;  Yirolet,  Mr.  Maclean ;  Kil.- 
maUock,  Mr.  G.  Maclean;  Bulcazin  Muley,  Mr.  Wilkinson ;^  Ganem,« 
Mkr.  Stainforth ;  YniH^  ^i*  Haughtan ;  Sadi,  Mr.  Beamish ;  Lope- 
6  8* 
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an  act  of  bankruptcy  by  causing  himself  to  he  denied 
when  a  process  server  called  with  a  writ  The  adjudi- 
cation on  the  docket  came  on^  in  the  first  instance, 
before  Mr.  Commissioner  Evans;  and  on  the  10th  of 
July,  it  was  further  argued  before  Mr.  Commissioner 
Fane«  who  decided  that  Mr.  Maclean  was  a  brickmaker, 
and  a  trader  within  the  meaning  of  the  bankruptcy 
laws,  and  therefore  the  adjudication  must  stand.  In 
consequence  of  this  decision,  the  honourable  member's 
name  appeared  in  the  Gazette  on  the  14th«  A  vast 
number  of  large  claims  were  made ;  and  the  amount  of 

Tocho,  Mr.  Nightingide;  Roque,  Mr.  Moore;  Zorayda,  Miss  Wilkin- 
son ;  iloranthe,  Mrs.  Maclean ;  Agnes,  Mrs.  Page.  In  the  feome  :— 
Lord  Rivers,  Mr.  G.  Maclean ;  Ck)lonel  FreeloTe,  Mr.  Page ;  Lady 
Elizabeth  Freelove,  Mrs.  Page;  Mrs.  Davies,  Mrs.  Madesn.  The 
performance  was  got  up  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Eogene  Macaxthy, 
of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Newcastle. 

*  In  March,  1846,  Mr.  Maclean  agreed  to  pay  to  Mf .  Brett,  a 
picture  dealer,  £7,000  for  Titian's  picture  called  the  "  Six  CsBsars,^' 
and  Murillo's  **  Abraham  and  the  Angels."  An  arrangement  was 
made,  by  which  Mr.  Maclean  was  to  deliyer,  in  paiyment  of  the  money, 
20,000  tons  of  coal,  at  7s.  a  ton,  for  a  French  railway,  with  which 
Mr«  Brett  was  connected.  Fortunately  for  the  latter,  he  discovered 
the  state  of  Mr.  Maclean's  affairs  before  the  paintings  were  delivered, 
and  consequently  retained  them.  In  a  case  heard  in  the  Bail  Court, 
on  the  27th  April,  1847,  in  which  Mr.  Brett  was  sued  for  payment  of 
£360  on  a  promissory  note,  given  as  commission  to  a  Mr.  Gompertz  on 
account  of  the  above  abortiTe  sale,  it  was  stated  that  Mr.  Maclean 
had  become  a  bankrupt,  but  went  abroad,  and  had  never,  under  pre- 
tence of  illness,  suirendered  to  the  flat ;  and  that  his  debts  amounted  to 
£180,000,  and  his  assets  scarcely  to  £100.  One  of  the  witnesses.  Mi. 
Richard  Abraham,  said,  '*  I  am  a  shareholder  of  the  bank  of  which 
he  (Mr.  Maclean)  was  a  director.  I  investigated  the  accounts  of  the 
bank  in  1842.  It  is  the  Marylebone  bank.  I  knew  from  that  time 
that  he  was  in  embarrassed  circumstaAces.  He  had  never  any 
property  of  his  own  at  all.  He  lived  on  the  ereduli^  and  property 
of  others.  His  debts  amounted  to  £78,000,  and  there  was  only  about 
£100  assets.  The  bonk  was  insolvent  through  Mr.  Maclean's  mis- 
conduct. It  was  notorious  for  some  yean  tiiat  he  was  in  embarrassed 
circumstances,"  &c.,  &c. 

In  the  vice-chancellor's  court,  in  May,  1847f  a  case  came  on  Ex 
parte  Bolckoto,  in  re  Donald  Maclean,  in  which  the  plaintijQb  claimed 
compensation  for  a  loss  occasioned  by  Mr.  Maclean  having  con- 
tracted with  them  for  the  supply  of  4,060  tons  of  railway  iron, 
which  they  stated  they  had  purchased  for  hin,  but  had  Bot  de- 
livered; the  alleged  loss  arising  from  a  fall  in  the  price  of  iron  in 
the  interim,  making  a  difference  of  £12,000.  Certain  bills  had  been 
deposited  by  Mr.  Maclean,  one  of  which,  for  £5,000,  was  guaranteed 
by  his  niece,  Miss  Maitland,  and  in  respeet  of  which  he  had  received 
£2,000  from  the  plaintiffi.    The  matter  was  ordered  to  be  inquired 

into. 

Messrs.  Backhouse  and  Co.«  bankers,  having  commenced  an  action 
against  Miss  Maitland,  upon  the  promissory  note  for  £5,A00  which 
had  been  given  to  Messrs.  Bolckow  and  Yaughan*  and  paid  over  by 
them  in  the  way  of  business  to  Messzs^  Backhouse*  the  case  was 
brought  before  the  Yice-chanceUor  of  Eiiglaiid  in  November,  1847, 
shewing  cause  against  dissolving  an  injunction  which  had  been 
granted  to  restrain  proceedings  at  law.  It  was  shewn  that  Miss 
Maitland,  whose  property  amouatsd  to  about  £83,000^  was  placed  by 


debts  proved  on  the  first  day's  hearing  was  not  less 
than  f^O^OOO^  though  the  full  amount  of  liabilities 
could  not  be  ascertained,  in  consequence  of  the  absence 
of  all  books  and  papers  from  the  bankrupt,  who  was  on 
the  continent  In  the  mean  time,  the  furniture,  Ubrary, 
paintings,  wines,  farming  stock,  &c.,  at  the  castle,  were 
sold  by  auction,  on  the  8th  July,  1846.* 

On  September  29,  1M7,  in  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy, 
before  Mr.  Commissioner  Evans,  it  was  stated  by  the 
counsel  for  one  of  the  creditors,  Mr.  Heame,  book- 
seller. Strand,    that  from  the  information  which  had 

her  filthier,  ait  an  early  a^,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Donald  Maclean, 
who  had  maxned  her  mateimal  aunt,  and  who  was,  upon  her  father's 
death,  appointed  her  guardian.  Miaa  Maitland  attained  the  age  of  21 
in  Sqptember,  1844,  shortly  after  which  ahe  became  security  for 
Tarions  snma  of  money  for  Mr.  Maclean,  who  gare  her  promissory 
BOtet  for  the  amount.  Amongst  othen  was  the  Bote,  die  subject 
of  the  action.  The  7ico-chancdlor,  howoTer,  continued  ^e  in- 
junction. 

An  appeal  was  made  from  this  decision ;  and  the  case  was  brought 
before  the  Lord  ChanceUor  on  the  Idth  of  January,  1848,  -vho  con- 
finned  the  Vioe-chaneellor's  deciaion. 

In  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  in  the  same  month,  Mr.  Madeen's 
debts  and  liabilities  were  stated  to  amount  to  £120,000.  A  claim  for 
£67*000  borrowed  was  made  by  Miss  Maitland ;  but  the  proof  was 
resisted,  and  the  matter  adjourned*  A  daim  for  £4,000  was  ten- 
dered on  behalf  of  Messrs.  Bolckow  and  Yaughan,  oa  account  of  two 
acceptances  given  by  Mr.  Maclean  on  the  contract  for  railway  ixoa 
aboTO  alluded  to.  The  commissioner  said  this  claim  was  in  tlie 
nature  of  unliquidated  damages,  and  therefore  could  not  be  proyed. 

In  the  aame  court,  March  29,  1849,  a  proof  was  tendered  for 
£20,246,  part  of  Miss  Maitland's  claim;  and  a  claim  lor  £1,283  on 
behalf  of  the  executors  of  General  Maitland  was  admitted,  which, 
with  others,  amounted  to  about  £2,000. 

Messrs.  Bol(^ow  and  Yaughan's  daim,  stated  at  £11,600,  was  agaia 
brought  before  the  Bankruptcy  Court  on  December  13,  1849 ;  when 
the  commissioner  thought  notice  ought  to  have  been,  given  to  the 
assignees,  and  that  Messrs.  Bolckow  and  Yaughan  had  not  sustained 
any  damage  whatever. 

In  January,  1851,  the  solidtors  under  the  baiduuptcy  addressed  a 
circular  to  the  creditors,  desiring  their  ooncurreaoe  to  a  proposition  to 
supereede  the  fiat  then  in  force,  in  consideration  of  Miss  Maitland 
foregoing  her  claim  on  the  estate,  by  which  the  funds  applicable  for  a 
dividend  would  be  materially  augmented. 

Om  the  19th  November  following,  Mr.  Belhdil  ahewed  cause,  upon 
the  answer  of  Messrs.  Irving  and  Browne,  defendants,  fer  continuing 
the  conmion  injunction,  restraining  proceedings  at  law  against  the 
plaintiff,  Miss  Maitland.  The  action  was  on  a  guarantee  note  for 
£1,200,  which,  with  a  cheque  on  the  London  and  Westminster  bank, 
had  been  obtained  from  her  by  Mr.  Maclean^  and  paid  over  to  the 
defendants.  So  little  had  Miss  Maitland  known  of  her  own  situation, 
that  it  appeared  she  had  not  more  than  £20Q  or  £300  in  the  bank  at 
the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  of  course  the  cheque  was  dishonoured. 
Madean  instructed  a  solicitor  to  appear  for  her,  who,  it  seemed,  gave 
every  facility  to  the  defendants,  who  finally  obtained  judgment 
against  her ;  and  this  bill  was  filed  for  her  relief^  on  the  ground  that 
undue  advantage  had  been  taken  of  her.  His  honour  thought  this 
case  came  within  the  class  of  those  between  guardian  and  ward,  which 
the  court  looks  upon  with  su/^icion ;  the  iigunction  was  thereto 
continued,  without  imposuig  any  tenns. 
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reached  'his  client;  he  was  indaced  to  beliere  that 
Mr.  Maclean  was  not,  as  represented,  prevented  by 
illness  from  attending,  but  was  enjoying  himself  in 
Lucca,  Naples,  or  some  other  part  of  Italy,  and  in  good 
health.*  Mr.  Hearne  had  supplied  him  with  books,  for 
which  he  had  not  been  paid ;  but  these,  together  with 
all  the  furniture,  had  been  swept  away  by  Mr.  Mac- 
lean's father,  by  a  bill  of  sale,  a  short  time  before  the 
bankruptcy.  The  father  had  lately  died ;  and  he  be* 
lieved  that  by  his  demise  the  bankrupt  became  possessed 
of  considerable  property. 

As  the  time  allowed  for  Mr.  Maclean's  surrender  had 
expired  on  the  preceding  day,  he  was  outlawed  in  the 
usual  form,  with  power  to  the  Court  of  Review,  if  suffi- 
cient grounds  were  shewn,  to  reverse  the  outlawry. 

The  Witton  estate,  with  tlie  Castle,  Park,  and 
domain,  the  collieries,  advowsons,  and  tithe  rent- 
charges,  were  advertised  for  sale  by  an  order  of  the 
High  Court  of  Chancery,  and  with  the  approbation  of 
Sir  W.  Home,  one  of  the  masters.  The  estate  consisted 
of  the  Castle,  with  its  offices  and  garden,  covering  3  a. 
2  K.  16  p.,  and  valued  at  £100  per  annum;  the  Park, 
76  A.  2  B.  25  p.,  also  £100  per  annum ;  several  farms  .;t 
garden  ground ;  a  public  house ;  a  flour  mill ;  the  site 
pf  the  iron  works ;  a  stone  quarry ;  a  number  of  cottages, 
with  gardens  attached;  woods,  plantations,  &c.,  in 
hand,  197  a.  3  r.  26  p. ;  the  Witton  and  Harriet  col- 
lieries, the  former  in  hand,  and  the  latter  covering  5  A. 
0  B.  12  p. ;  and  the  free  rents,  £4  5s.,  of  the  manors  or 
lordships  of  Witton  and  Hamsterley,  &c. ;  the  whole 
covering  an  area  of  about  2,243  a.  0  b.  26  p.,  besides 
the  roads,  river,  and  waste,  estimated  at  61  a,  S  b. 
The  gross  rental  (exclusive  of  the  woods  and  collieries) 
was  £1,996  10s.,  with  annual  out-goings  amounting  to 
£29  16s,  lO^.d. 

At  the  Witton  Park,  or  Old  Pit  colliery,  there  were 
two  steam  engines,  of  18  and  12  horse  power;  the 
former  for  the  use  of  the  colliery,  and  the  latter  used 
for  grinding  clay  and  sawing  by  circular  saws;  two 
brick  flats  with  flues,  one  55  feet  by  22,  and  the  odier 
44  feet  by  40 ;  17  coke  ovens,  four  brick  ovens,  with 
the  machinery  used  for  working;  also  stabling,  carpen- 
ter's shop,  and  store  shed. 

Harriet  colliery  was  in  the  occupation  of  Messrs. 
Emerson  Muschamp  and  John  Kairsop,  imder  the 
terms  of  an  agreement  for  21  years  from  the  £2nd  of 

«  On  the  *20th  September,  1S50,  Mn,  Maclean  was  taking  a  drive 
in  her  carriage  at  CaateUamore,  near  Naples,  when  the  hones  took 
fright  and  ran  away.  The  lady  was  consequently  thrown  from  the 
carriagOy  and  sustained  such  serere  isjnries,  that,  after  lingoring  a 


November^  1848^  at  a  certain  rent  of  £500  per  anntim 
for  such  period  as  the  main  coal  seam  should  be 
worked ;  after  which  the  certain  rent  was  to  be  reduced 
to  the  annual  sum  of  £200,  for  the  priyilegeof  working 
an  equivalent  number  of  tens  of  coals  of  either  seam^ 
after  the  rate  of  14s.  6d.  per  ten  for  the  produce  of  the 
five-quarter  seam,  and  25s.  per  ten  from  the  main  coal 
seam,  and  for  over-workings  from  either  seam  at  the 
same  respective  rates  (a  ten  to  contain  48  tons  of  20 
cwt  each).  There  was  also  a  certain  rent  for  brick- 
kilns of  £75  per  annum,  to  cover  the  rent  of  all  fire-clay 
obtained  from  the  workings  of  the  coal  seams,  and  ma- 
nufactured ;  from  all  iron-stone  worked,  6d.  per  ton  of 
22  cwt. ;  and  from  all  fire-stone  worked,  a  rent  of  Id. 
per  ton.  The  occupiers  were  at  liberty  to  surrender 
the  lease  at  the  end  of  the  first  three  years  of  the  term, 
or  at  any  subsequent  year,  on  giving  two  months' 
notice  in  writing.  The  land-tax  amounted  to  16s.  8d. 
per  annum,  paid  by  the  tenant. 

At  the  sale,  which  took  place  at  Garraway's,  London, 
on  the  27th  of  August,  1851,  the  Castle,  offices, 
grounds,  collieries,  manors,  and  lordships,  and  the 
advowsons,  and  right  of  presentation  to  the  perpetual 
curacies  of  Hamsterley  and  Witton-le-Wear,  were  dis- 
posed of  for  £47,500.  The  great  tithes  of  lands  in  the 
township  of  Witton-le-Wear,  containing  1,478  a.  0  r. 
34  p.,  commuted  into  a  rent-charge  of  £100  per  annum, 
subject  to  a  land-tax  of  12s.  6d.,  and  poor  and  other 
rates  amounting  to  about  2s.  6d.  in  the  pound,  were 
sold  for  £1,780.  The  great  tithes  of  1,768  a.  2  e.  18  p., 
commuted  into  a  rent-charge  of  £83  per  annum,  subject 
to  a  land-tax  of  16s.,  ^d  rates  amoimting  to  £10  13s. 
6d.,  were  sold  for  £1,450.  The  great  tithes  of  2,036  a. 
0  K.  24  p.  in  North  Bedbum,  commuted  into  a  rent- 
charge  of  £129  per  annum,  subject  to  a  land-tax  of 
28s.,  and  rates  amounting  to  about  £9  12s.  4d.  per. 
annum,  were  sold  for  £2,350.  The  great  tithes  of 
929  A.  Or.  11  p.  in  Newton,  commuted  into  a  rent- 
charge  of  £27,  subject  to  a  land-tax  of  12s.  6d.,  and 
rates  amounting  to  about  2s.  in  the  pound,  were  sold 
for  £460.  The  purchases  were  made  on  behalf  of 
Henry  Chaytor,  Esq. 

It  appears  that  part  of  Mr.  Maclean's  purchase  money 
had  never  been  paid;  as,  in  the  will  of  Sir  William 
Chaytor,  dated  December  14, 1846,  the  following  clause 
occurs: — ^^^  And  as  for  the  purchase  money  for  the  Wit- 

I 

few  houn,  «he  expired.    She  was  the  dftijghter  of  the  late  General 
Maitland. 

t  Que  of  these,  called  Gibbet  HiU  larm,  was  probably  the  manorial 
place  of  executian  in  ancient  times. 
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ton  Castle  estate,  when  paid^  to  go  in  discharge  of  my 
just  debts  and  mortgages  in  the  first  place;  and  if  any 
should  remain,  then  I  direct  it  to  be  applied  in  dis- 
charge of  my  just  debts  and  legacies  as  far  as  it  will 
Buffice."* 

Sir  William  died  on  the  28th  January  following; 
and  a  suit  in  Chancery  was  commenced  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  his  real  and  personal  estate ;  in  which  suit 
William  Chaytor,  an  infant,  by  John  Young  his  next 
friend,  was  the  complainant,  and  John  Clervaux  Chay- 
tor,  Matthew  Hutton  Chaytor,  Henry  Chaytor,  Sir 
William  Richard  Carter  Chaytor,  Baronet,  Dame  Isa- 
bella Chaytor^  Thomas  Drewitt  Brown  and  Isabella 
his  wife,  Jane  Chaytor,  Harriet  Chaytor,  Johu  Cler- 
Taux  Chaytor  the  younger,  Walter  Chaytor,  Edward 
Chaytor,  Darcy  Chaytor,  Drewitt  Ormonde  Brown, 
William  John  Anderson,  John  Burrell,  Timothy  Hut- 
ton,  Arthur  Chaytor,  Brian  Tunstall  Chaytor,  Charles 
Chaytor,  Hugh  Chaytor,  Lydia  Frances  (the  wife  of 
John  ClerTaux  Chaytor),  Alfred  Chaytor,  and  Frances 
Chaytor,  were  the  defendants. 

By  an  order,  dated  March  9,  1853,  the  petition  of 
the  plaintiff  was  referred  to  Nassau  William  Senior, 
Esq.,  one  of  the  masters  of  the  court,  whose  report  is 
dated  on  the  5th  of  May  following.     In  that  document 

*  By  thin  willy  the  testator  appointed  William  John  Anderson,  of 
Swinethwaite,  ThomaA  Drewitt  Brown,  late  of  Jarrow  Honse,  and 
John  Burrell,  of  Durham,  Esqrs.,  and  their  heirs,  as  trustees  for  its 
execution.  To  his  eldest  son,  Richard  William  Carter  Chaytor,  he 
bequeathed  Clervaux  Castle  for  his  life,  and  afterwards  to  his  son, 
William  Chaytor,  and  to  his  other  sons  in  su^esslon,  and  their  pos- 
terity; or,  in  default  thereof,  to  his  second  son,  John  Clerraux 
Chaytor,  and  his  posterity ;  failing  which,  to  his  third  son,  Matthew 
Hutton  Chaytor,  and  his  posterity ;  failing  which,  to  his  fourth  son, 
Henry  Chaytor,  and  his  children  in  succession ;  failing  which,  to  his 
daughter,  Isabella  Brown,  and  her  children ;  with  remainder  to  his 
daughters,  Jane  and  Harriet,  and  their  issue.  The  trustees  were 
empowered  to  sell  tho  estates  at  Thoresby,  West  Witton,  Wanless 
Park,  and  Hurworth,  and  to  lay  out  tlie  produce  in  the  purchase  of 
lands  as  near  to  the  testator's  estate  at  Croft  as  convenient.  They 
were  oIbo  empowered,  if  thought  desirable,  to  sell  his  shares  in 
Thomlcy  colliery  and  the  Hartlepool  Dock  and  Railway  Com- 
pany, and  apply  the  proceeds  in  discharge  of  legacies  or  annuities. 
.  To  each  of  his  daughters,  Jane  and  Harriet,  he  bequeathed  an  annuity 
of  £400,  which  was  to  cease  on  their  marriage.,  when  each  of  them 
was  to  reiseive  the  sum  of  £8,000,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  J  per 
cent,  imtil  the  same  should  be  paid.  To  his  daughter,  Isabella 
Brown,  he  bequeathed  £2,000,  in  f  ddition  to  £6,000  before  settled  on 
her  marriage.  To  each  of  his  three  younger  sons,  John  Clervaux, 
Matthew  Hutton,  and  Henry,  he  bequeathed  the  sum  of  £9,000,  with 
4}  per  cent,  interest  until  paid.  The  rents  or  profits  of  mines  or 
quarries  on  the  estates  were  to  belong  to  the  eldest  son.  The  personal 
property  of  the  testator  was  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  his  just 
debts  and  funeral  expenses,  except  as  follows ;  namely,  to  his  son, 
John  Clervaux  Chaytor,  the  power  to  act  as  a  trustee  in  cases  where 
lie  had  himself  been  one.    To  hitf  said  soh  and  his  wife  he  also  be- 


it  is  stated  that  ''the  master  found  that  the  purchase 
money  for  the  Witton  Castle  estate^  mentioned  in  the 
will  of  the  testator^  was  money  which  remained  unpaid 
under  a  contract  of  sale  of  the  Witton  Gastle  estate 
(whereon  there  was  an  existing  mortgage  for  £10,000 
and  interest)^  which  such  contract^  as  appears  by  that 
report^  had  not  been  completed ;  and  he  found  that  a 
decree  had  been  obtained  for  the  resale  of  that  estate, 
and  that  the  said  Henry  Chaytor  had  become  the  pnr- 
chaser  thereof."     The  master  also  "  found  that  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  settlement  of  the  testator's  affairs,  it  had 
been  proposed  that  the  purchase  of  the  Witton  Castle 
estate  by  the  said  Henry  Chaytor  should  be  completed 
by  the  executors  of  the  testator,  who  should  hold  the 
same  upon  trust  by  sale  or  mortgage  to  pay  pff  any 
existing  incumbrances  thereon,  and  to  pay  off,  out  of 
the  residue  of  the  monies  to  arise  therefrom,  the  debts 
and  legacies  of  the  testator,  so.  far  as  the  same  would 
extend  in  a  due  course  of  administration." 

To  effect  the  objects  contemplated,  it  was  proposed 
that,  with  the  consent  of  all  parties,  the  suit  should  be 
compromised,  and  application  made  for  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment, to  vest  all  the  real  estates  of  the  testator,  except- 
ing the  Witton  Castle  estate,  in  trustees.  An  order, 
dated  May  7,  1853,  confirmed  the  report ;  and  it  was 

queathed,  for  their  lives,  the  houae,  garden,  and  premises  occupied 
by  them  at  Croft,  except  the  orchard  adjoining  the  old  hall.  In  case 
of  the  deaths  of  either  of  his  daughters  without  heirs,  their  fortunes 
were  to  revert  to  the  trustees.  To  his  wife,  Bame  IsabeUa  Chaytor, 
he  bequeathed  Clervaux  Castle,  together  with  all  his  pictures,  plate, 
linen,  and  books,  for  her  life,  and  that  after  her  death  the  pictures 
and  plate  should  be  considered  as  heirlooms ;  he  also  bequeathed  to 
her  £300  a  year  out  of  the  estate,  exclusive  of  her  own  fortune.  IBs 
three  younger  sons  were  appointed  executors. 

A  codicil,  dated  January  27,  1847,  provides  that  the  annuity  of  the 
testator's  widow  shall  be  the  first  and  prior  charge  on  his  real  estate ; 
that  she  shall  have  the  prior  occupation  of  Clervaux  Castle,  with  the 
furniture,  &c. ;  and  that  the  devise  of  his  shares  in  Thomley  Colliery 
shall  be  revoked,  and  such  shares  are  bequeatlied  to  his  son,  Matthew 
Hutton  Chaytor,  in  trust  for  himself  and  his  brothers,  John  Clervaux 
and  Henry  Chaytor,  as  tenants  in  common,  fireed  and  absolutely  dis* 
charged  from  the  payment  of  the  debts  and  legacies  named  in  the  will. 

Clervaux  Castle,  referred  to  above,  is  described,  in  the  report  of 
Nassau  William  Senior,  Esq.,  master  in  Chancery,  as  '*  a  capital  mes- 
suage or  mansion  house,  which  had  been  recently  erected  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam upon  part  of  his  lands  in  the  parish  of  Croft,  together  with 
stables,  out -houses,  conveniences,  and  other  appurtenances,  and 
which  manaion  house  was  the  principal  residence  of  the  testator ;  and 
that  the  testator  had  caused  a  considerable  extent  of  land  or  ground 
surrounding  the  mansion  house  to  be  enclosed,  for  the  purpose  of 
having  the  same  land  laid  out  as  a  park ;  but  such  mansion  house  and 
other  buildings  were  not  completed  at  the  decease  of  the  testator, 
and  the  mansion  house  and  out-buildings  still  remained  incomplete, 
and  the  park  was  merely  set  out  and  was  then  disparked ;  and  that 
there  was  no  provision  contained  in' the  Will  and  codicil  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  same." 
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agreed  that  John  Errington^  of  High  Warden,  in  the 
county  of  Northumberland,  Esq.,  Christopher  Haling 
Webster,  of  Pallion  Hall,  in  the  parish  of  Bishop-Wear- 
inouth,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  Esq.,  and  Matthew 
Hutton  Chaytor,  of  Reigate,  in  the  county  of  Surrey, 
Esq.,  should  be  trustees  under  the  act.  The  estates  were 
arranged  in  three  schedules,*  the  third  of  which  com- 
prises ''the  manors,  lands,  tenements,  and  heredita- 
ments, together  with  the  advowsons  and  rights  of 
presentation,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew  Auckland, 
in  the  county  of  Durham,  called  the  Witton  Castle 
estate. 

An  act  of  parliament,  16  and  17  Vic,  cap,  28,  "  for 
raising  by  sale  or  mortgage  of  the  real  estates  devised 
by  the  will  of  Sir  William  Chaytor,  Baronet,  deceased, 
monies  for  payment  of  his  debts  and  legacies,  in  aid  of 
his  personal  estate,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  of 
which  the  short  title  is  '  Chaytor's  Estate  Act,  1858, ' " 
received  the  royal  assent  on  the  20th  of  August.  By 
the  5th  section,  the  order  in  Chancery  of  the  9th  of 
March,  relative  to  the  purchase  of  Witton  Castle  estate 
by  Henry  Chaytor,  Esq.,  was  confirmed.f 

Thb  Castle. — The  old  castle  at  Witton  was  one  of 
those  venerable  structures,  which  remained  as  rem- 
nants of  feudal  times — 

<«  When  ancient  Chivalry  display' d 
(In  rough  magnificence  array' d  ) 
The  pomp  of  her  heroic  games ; 
And  crested  chie&  and  tissued  dames 
Assembled,  at  the  clarion's  call, 
In  some  proud  castle's  high-arched  hall." 

T,  Warton. 

The  present  castle  is  a  stone-built  baronial  mansion, 
ornamented  with  turrets  and  embattled  walls.    The  prin- 

*  Schedule  1,  the  Wensleydale  and  Coverdale  estates,  includes  the 
manors  of  Thoresby,  West  Witton  and  Slate  Quarry,  East  Scrafton, 
and  Melmerby,  and  the  Hurworth  estates,  the  annual  rental  of  which 
amounts  to  £2,187  7s.  6d.,  subject  to  out-rents  amounting  to  £7  lis. 
7|d.  Schedule  2,  the  Croft  estate,  comprises  the  manors  of  Croft, 
Walmire,  and  Jolby.  It  includes  Clervaux  Castle  and  land,  an  im- 
occupied  new  house  on  the  Terrace,  and  a  fox  cover,  woods,  and 
plantations,  held  by  Sir  W.  R.  C.  Chaytor,  Bart ;  the  rental  of  the 
remaining  portion,  including  the  old  and  new  spas,  baths,  hotels, 
houses,  cottages,  farms,  lands,  and  gardens,  amounting  to  £2,400  12a. 

f  The  trustees  were  also  to  be  seised  of  the  estates  in  Schedules  1 
and  2,  upon  the  trusts  of  the  will  and  codicil,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
act.  The  shares  in  Thomley  Colliery  had  been  previously  relin- 
quished by  John  Clervaux,  Matthew  Hutton,  and  Henry  Chaytor,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  estate,  upon  condition  that  by  so  doing  they  did  not 
prejudice  the  other  benefits  given  to  them  by  the  will  or  codicil,  and 
that  they  should  be  allowed  in  account  all  the  sums  properly  paid  by 
them  as  executors  in  respect  of  the  coal  company ;  and  the  act  con- 
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cipal  parts  of  the  building  occupy  the  north-west  comer 
of  a  large  area,  containing  the  gardens,  &c.  The 
castle  itself  comprises  an  elegant  and  lofty  drawing 
room,  39  feet  long  by  23  feet  6  inches  wide  (including  a 
bay  window),  with  an  arched  ceiling,  and  a  stone  stair- 
case, leading  to  the  turrett^d  roof;  a  billiard  room,  44 
feet  6  inches  long  by  18  feet  6  inches  wide ;  a  library, 
25  feet  by  21  feet  6  inches ;  a  dining  room,  28  feet  6 
inches  by  21  feet  9  inches;  with  sitting  rooms,  bed 
rooms,  and  domestic  offices.  The  principal  entrance  to 
the  building  is  by  a  portico  from  the  court-yard,  open- 
ing into  a  hall,  from  whence  a  stone  stair-case  leads  to 
the  above-named  rooms.  The  court-yard  is  surrounded 
by  castellated  ^  alls,  with  a  clock  tower,  containing  three 
rooms.  There  is  a  beautiful  pleasure  garden  and  two 
kitchen  gardens.  Being  situated  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  estate,  and  near  the  confluence  of  the  Linbum 
with  the  river  Wear,  the  castle  commands  a  circle  of 
pleasant  and  extensive  views  over  the  well-wooded 
plantations,  shrubberies,  gardens,  and  park,  as  well 
as  of  the  surrounding  country.  On  the  romantic  banks 
of  the  Linbum,  which  runs  through  the  park,  there  are 
some  beautiful  rural  walks. 

NORTH  BEDBURN. 

This  township,  situated  to  the  north-west  of  Witton-le- 
Wear,  contains  2,036  acres.  In  1841,  there  were  90 
inhabited  houses  and  1  uninhabited;  and  in  1851,  the 
number  had  increased  to  210  inhabited,  3  uninhabited 
and  4  building.  The  property  was  valued  for  the 
county-rate,  in  1853,  at  £3,696  15s.  The  population 
has  advanced,  at  the  stated  periods  of  enumeration,  as 
foUows:— In  1801,  255;  is  1811,  282;  in  1821,  351; 
in  1831,  387;  in  1841,  457;  and  in  1851,  1,151,  of 


tained  an  indemnity  to  them  on  that  account.  A.  jointure  of  not 
more  than  £200  per  annum  was  secured  to  Dame  Mary,  wife  of  Sir 
William  Sichard  Carter  Chaytor,  Bart. ;  and  his  consent  in  writing 
was  made  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  their  powers  by  the  trustees. 
They  were  empowered  to  mortgage  or  sell,  and,  besides  the  general 
purposes  of  the  act,  to  apply  the  monies  received  in  discharging  their 
costs,  charges,  and  expenses ;  in  the  liquidation  of  liabilities ;  in  the 
completion  of  Clervaux  Castle  and  its  offices  and  out-buildings ;  and 
for  applying  the  surplus,  if  not  exceeding  £200,  in  beautifying  or  im- 
proving that  building,  when  requested  so  to  do  by  Sir  William ;  but 
if  exceeding  that  sum,  it  was  to  be  paid  into  the  bank.  The  trustees 
were  also  empowered  to  manage  the  estates,  to  appropriate  lands  for 
building  purposes,  to  grant  leases  for  building,  &c.  The  monies  were 
to  be  paid  into  the  Bank  of  England,  in  the  name  and  with  the  privity 
of  the  accountant  general  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery ;  the  surplus 
to  be  applied  in  the  redemption  of  land-tax,  or  in  the  purchase  of 
lands  near  Croft,  agreeably  to  the  instructions  contained  in  the  will 
of  Sir  William  Chaytor. 
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'whom  611  were  males  and  540  females  *  The  Wear 
Valley  railway  extends  along  3  m.  3  f.  4  y.  of  the 
«outh-we8tern  district^  and  occupies  an  area  of  35  A. 
1  R,  S2  p.  Its  contribution  to  the  local  rates  in  1851 
was  £16  Os.  lOd.,  and  in  1852,  £7  10s.;  the  gross 
amounts  collected  in  those  years  being  £264  Os.  0|d. 
and  £139  8s.  3|d. 

By  Hatfield's  Survey,  Ralph  de  Eure,  Mil.,  held 
Macnell  and  80  acres  of  land,  rendering  5s.  rent. 
Robert  de  Drilleton  held  Wadley,  formerly  the  estate 
of  Leon.  Heriz,  rendering  a  rent  in  lieu  of  a  sparrow- 
hawk.  John  Spring  and  Robert  Hagerston  each  held 
a  toft  and  100  acres  in  Little  Mayland.  John  Barker 
held  Wodingfield,  containing  40  acres,  and  rendered 
SOs. ;  and  divers  other  persons  held  land  in  the  manor. 
Eighteen  tenants  held  the  exchequer  lands,  consisting 
of  20  parcels,  with  26  messuages,  under  certain  yearly 
rents ;  and  John  Lodge  held  the  herbage  of  Bedbum 
Park  in  farm,  rendering  13s.  4d.  at  four  terms  in  the 
year.  Wodingfield  afterwards  passed  to  the  Chancel- 
lor family,  and  from  them  to  the  Nevilles,  by  whom  it 
was  forfeited  at  the  attainder. 

Greenhead,  5^  miles  north-west  from  Bishop  Auck- 
land, is  a  village  in  this  township;  and  the  hamlet  called 
Fir  Tree  is  about  half  a  mile  frirther.  The  name  of 
one  of  the  farms,  Smelt  House,  and  the  quantities  of 
hard  slag  or  cinders  found,  have  suggested  the  idea 
that  iron  has  been  smelted,  at  some  remote  period,  in 
the  township.     This  house  has  been  recently  rebuilt 

^~  ■■    ■  ■■■— —     __.,,—  —  ■,_     ■  ■  ■       ■■      ._ 

*  This  district,  now  the  residence  of  so  many  inhabitants,  was 
•nee  considered  so  remote  that  a  fugitive  from  a  distance  ndght 
remain  in  it  imdiscovered  for  years,  as  the  following  depositions 
will  exemplify : — 

**  The  personal  answer  of  Thomas  Crawe,  of  Famefeild,  in  Notting- 
ham shier,  in  the  county  0  diocese)  of  York,  blacksmith,  late  dwelling 
in  Wytton  upon  the  Weir,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  in  a  cause  of 
divorce,  12  July,  1572. 

"The  said  Thomas  Crawe,  aged  40  years,  saith  that  he,  this  depo- 
nent, was  married  in  Claypoil,  in  Lyncolnshier,  the  tewsday  next 
after  St.  Martyn  day,  in  wynter,  either  17  or  18th  yeres  agoo,  with 
Alies  Harrington,  articulate,  which  then  dwelt  with  one  8r  John 
Eastftelde,  the  preist  and  curat  then  of  the  parish  church  of  Claypoil, 
which  curat  married  this  examinate  and  the  said  Alies  solempny,  in 
the  presenc  of  20  persons  and  mo  [illegible]  remayne  and  dwell  with 
the  said  Alies,  as  lawful  man  and  wyffe  togither,  by  the  spaic  of  2 
yeres  and  more,  and  in  that  tyme  had  one  man  childe  lawftilly  be- 
gotten of  the  aforesaid  Alies,  which  died,  being  but  2  yeres  olde. 

**  He  suth  that  the  said  Alies  is  yet  levinge,  as  is  articulate,  for 
this  examinate  was  with  hir  and  dwelling  in  house  with  the  aforsaid 
AUes,  within  thes20daye8lastpaiit,  in  the  towneof  Famefeild  articulate. 

**He  saith  and  eonfessith  that  this  examinate,  upon  occasion  of 
displeasour  and  hurt  that  this  examinate  dyd  to  one  Sr  Henry  Peny, 
a  preist  and  curate  of  Hampton,  in  Nottinghamshier,  which  suytyd 
and  persewed  this  examinate  by  order  of  the  lawe,  which  had  drawn 


in  the  Elizabethan  style,  and  the  surrounding  grounds 
ornamentally  laid  out,  by  the  present  proprietor,  George 
Coates,  Esq. 

Harferlet,  by  the  above  Survey,  was  held  by  Jolra 
Conyers,  Chiv.,  of  Bishopton  and  Sockbum,  who  ren- 
dered SOs.  The  Cradocks  of  Gainford  were  afterwards 
proprietors ;  and  as  the  old  hall  on  the  estate  stood  in  a 
low  situation,  Marmaduke  Cradock,  Esq.,  erected  a 
new  mansion  on  a  loftier  site.  In  1785,  the  estate  was 
described  as  consisting  of  the  mansion  house  and 
670  acres  of  land,  tithe-free,  with  two  &rm  houses,  and 
a  colliery  then  working;  the  whole  paying  an  annual 
rent  of  £3  6s.  6d.  to  the  bishop,  and  ISs.  4d.  to  the 
curate  of  Wilton,  which  payments  are  still  continued. 
George  Pearson,  Esq.,  of  the  city  of  Durham,  clerk 
of  the  peace  for  the  county,  afterwards  held  Harperley 
Park,  which  he  ornamented  with  extensive  and  thriving 
plantations,  and  made  other  judicious  improvements. 
One  of  these  was  the  introduction  of  7,700  yards  of 
hollow  drain  in  100  acres  of  land,  for  which,  in  1792, 
he  received  the  silver  medal  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  He 
died  April  9,  1798,  when  the  estate  came  into  the  poi;- 
session  of  his  son-in-law,  George  Hutton  Wilkinson, 
Esq.,  recorder  of  Newcastle,  the  present  proprietor. 
Mr.  Wilkinson  has  also  introduced  extensive  improve- 
ments,t  &nd,  during  the  last  ten  years,  has  made  con- 
siderable additions  to  the  mansion ;  so  that  Harperley 
Park  is  now  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  pleasant 
seats  in  the  county. 

hlodd  of  the  said  preiste,  and  obteyned  his,  this  examinate,  punish- 
ment by  a  jttstice  of  peace  at  Lanam,  in  the  said  shier  of  Nottingham, 
and  yett  not  themrith  oontentyd,  whereupon  this  examinate  was 
enforced  to  flee  from  his  said  wyff  and  the  counte,  and  came  into  tiies 
north  parties  and  unto  the  towne  of  Wytton  upon  Weyer,  wher  this 
said  examinate's  father  dyd  and  yet  doith  dwell.  And  within  one 
yere  of  this  examinate's  oomynge  thither,  notwithstandinge  the  pre- 
mises, being  destitute  of  grace,  dyd  contraete  hymselliB^  and  also 
about  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  and  to  his  remembrance  upon  Trdnitie 
Sonday,  now  10  or  1 1  yere  last  past,  dyd  also  marye  and  take  to  wyff 
the  said  Alies  Rose,  and  was  marled  with  hyr  in  the  churche  or 
chapell  of  Wytton  aforesaid ;  and,  under  the  pretens  of  the  said  un- 
godly mariadg,  had  unlawfull  oompeny  with  hir,  the  said  Ales  Rosie, 
and  begott  one  childe  of  her  yet  IcTinge,  beinge  a  woman  childe,  to 
the  great  danger  and  perill  of  his  soule. — Si^^num  f  Thohs  Crawb. 
*<  Alice  Bosse  of  Holinghall,  near  Wytton  upon  Weir,  singlewomsn, 
aged  82  years.  This  deponent  was  within  this  14th  daics  in  the 
toune  of  Femefeld,  within  the  parish  of  Claypoile,  and  then  and  ther 
dyd  se  the  said  Alice  Hardington,  wyffe  unto  the  said  Thomas  Onwe, 
who  shewed  this  examinate  that  she  had  been  maryed  with  the  said 
Thomas  18  or  19th  yeares,  ftc." 

t  On  February  26, 1851,  Mr.  Wilkinson  gave  the  notice,  customary 

on  such  occasions,  that  he  had  entered  into  a  contract  with  "The 

,  Landowners'  West  of  England  and  South  Wales  Land  Drainage  and 
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The  parish  of  Wolsingham)  which  adjoins  the  Auckland  district  on  the  north-west^  is  partly  traversed  by  the 
outcrop  or  boundary  of  the  coal  field,  and  consequently  borders  on  the  great  lead^mining  district  of  Durham^ 
Cumberland,  and  Northumberland.  On  the  south-east,  this  parish  is  bounded  by  the  chapehry  of  Witton-le« 
Wear  J  on  the  south  by  that  of  Hamsterley,  on  the  north-west  by  the  parish  of  Stanhope,  on  the  north-east  by  that 
of  Lanchester,  and  on  the  east  by  the-  chapelry  of  Crook,  which  abuts  on  that  of  Thomley.  The  latter  wa« 
dissevered  from  the  parish  of  Wolsingham  on  the  11th  of  February,  1848.  The  entire  parish  comprises  four 
constableries,  or,  as  they  are  generally  called,  quarters,  viz.,  Wolsingham  Quarter,  East  Quarter  (a  portion  of 
which  forms  the  chapelry  of  Thomley),  South  Quarter,  and  Park  Quarter. 


The  population  of  the  parish  of  Wolsingham  was,  in 
1801,  1,884;  in  1811,  1,988  ;  in  1821,  «,197;  in  1831, 
2,839 ;  in  1841,  2,086 ;  and  in  1851,  in  consequence  of 
the  erection  of  iron  blast  furnaces  and  the  working  of 
coal  and  iron  mines  on  an  extensive  scale,  it  had  in- 
Creased  to  4,886,  consisting  of  2,861  males  and  2,224 
females.      There  was  also  an  additional   number  of 
houses,  namely,  from  488  inhabited,  88  uninhabited, 
and  2  buildmg,  in  1841,  to  792  inhabited,  47  tinin- 
habited,  and  6  building,  in  1861.    The  area  of  the 
parish  is  20,408  acres.    The  lands  and  buUdings  were 
estimated  for  the  connty-rate,  in  1823,  at  the  annual 
value  of  iS8,149  10s.,  on  which  a  rate  of  Id.  per  pound 
produced  £33   19s.   l|d.     In  the  year  1828-9,  the 
valuation  was  £10,101   10s.;  and  in   1863,  £13,026 
lOs.,  being  an  increase  of  more  than  50  per  cent,  during 
the  preceding  SO  years,  and  producing,  at  2d.  in  the 
pound,  £108  lis.  6d.* 

The  Wear  Valley  branch  of  the  Stockton  and  Darling- 
ton railway  passes  though  the  parish  of  Wolsingham 
at  a  short  distance  £rom  the  river,  which  it  crosses  at 
East  Weserby,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  south-east 
of  the  town.  The  Wolsingham  station  is  near  the 
bridge,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  The  entire 
length  of  railway  in  the  parish  is  6  miles,  covering  an 
area  of  51  acres.  Its  contribution  to  the  local  rates  in 
1851  was  £55,  and  in  1852,  £41  Ss.  The  amounts 
collected  in  the  parish  in  those  years  were  £1,266  3s. 
lOd.  and  £926  18s.  Id. 

■      ■  ■  .      H  i     i  i  I     ,      ■  ■        -,  .  I       .  11  -   ■  ■  ^. 

Inolosiire  Gompanj/'  for  the  execution  of  irorks  of  drainage  and  im» 
proTement,  upon  and  fhrongh  his  aeyeral  landa,  and  tiiat  it  'vrss 
required  to  cut  through  or  affect  certain  other  lands  in  their  Tidnity, 
vested  in  the  trustees  of  the  late  Michael  Wilson,  deceased. 

*  The  ooontx  treasurer's  account,  from  the  4th  of  January  to  the 
Slst  of  December,  1858»  shows  that  the  Christmas  rate  of  fd.  in  the 
))ound,  for  the  whole  county,  produced  £3,330  2a.  IJd. ;  the  Easter 


The  Wear  and  Derwent  Junction  railway  enters  the 
portion  of  this  parish  which  comprises  the  chapehy  of 
Thomley  from  the  north-west^  and  passes  south-east  to 
Tow  Law^  where  there  is  a  station.  It  then  proceeds 
in  the  same  direction  to  Crook.  Its  extent  in  the  jparish 
is  5^  miles,  and  its  area  48^  acres.  The  sums  contri- 
buted to  the  rates  were  £20  in  1851,  and  £16  in  1852. 

Wolsingham  is  an  ancient  manor  belonging  to  the 
Bishops  of  Durham.  By  Boldon  Book,  the  villains 
held  SOO  acres,  rendering  nine  marks;  they  cut  and 
carried  all  the  bishop's  com  within  the  manor,  with  the 
help  of  the  lord's  bondmen ;  mowed  all  the  meadows  of 
Bradley,  and  won  and  led  the  hay ;  wrought  nine  score 
days  at  the  lord's  command,  carried  six  score  loads  of 
wood,  and  prepared  the  seed  land  at  Brandwood,  with 
all  their  household,  except  housewives;  prepared  four 
portions  of  seed  land  at  Wolsingham,  on  which  service 
they  received  a  corrody;  and  when  they  mowed  and 
carried  the  hay  and  corn,  they  had  each  a  loaf  of  bread. 
William  Presbyter  and  Jacob  his  son  held  lands,  ren- 
dering a  rent  in  money.  Walter  Crok  and  others,  for 
their  lands,  went  the  bishop's  messages,  and  superin- 
tended the  villains  at  mowing  and  reaping.  Boger  de 
Bradley  held  lands  in  Bradley  by  service  of  the  forest  40 
days  in  fawning  time,  and  40  days  in  rutting  time,  and 
by  fencing  and  keeping  Bradley  meadows.  Boger  de 
Boangers  held  under  the  forest  service ;  Balph  the  bee- 
keeper held  six  acres;  Adam  the  headboroughman  had 
six  acres;  Henry  the  shepherd  had  twelve  acres;  the 

rate,  st  ^  in  the  pound,  £1,110  Os.  SJd. ;  the  Midsummer  rate,  at 
{d.  in  the  pound,  £8,691  9s.  Tjd. ;  and  the  Michaelmas  rate,  at  Jd.  in 
the  pound,  £1,193  17s.  ijd. ;  being  a  total  of  £9,225  98.  4}d.  for  the 
year.  The  constabulary  rate  at  Christmas  was  ^  in  the  pound, 
producing  £1,768  14s.  lOd, ;  at  Easter,  Jd.,  producing  £884  6s.  4|d. ; 
at  Midsummer,  |d.,  producing  £1,818  2b.  UJd. ;  and  at  Michaelmas. 
1  Jd.,  producing  £1,806  lis.  0}d.,  or  £6,272  15s.  2|d.  for  the  year. 
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gardener  had  five  acres;  and  three  turners  in  wood 
had  seventeen  acres^  and  furnished  3,100  scutellt, 
trenchers,  or  wooden  platters  yearly,  for  the  use  of  the 
bishop  and  his  huntsmen  at  the  great  chase.  The 
punder  had  six  acres,  and  rendered  40  hens  and  400 
eggs.  The  demesne  was  farmed  out,  and  rendered  16 
chalders  of  wheat,  the  like  of  barley,  and  70  chalders  of 
oats. 

At  Backstaneford,  near  Wolsingham,  Henry,  nephew 
of  Bishop  Pudsey,  commenced  the  erection  of  a  priory 
or  religious  house ;  but  the  attractions  of  Finchale  being 
considered  superior  to  those  of  this  locality,  the  work 
was  discontinued.  A  field  called  the  Chapel-garth  long 
contained  traces  of  an  edifice  of  considerable  extent,  sur- 
rounded by  a  moat,  and  was  supposed  to  have  been  the 
site  of  the  intended  institution. 

The  forest  service,  viz.,  40  days  in  the  fawning  time 
and  40  in  rutting  time,  was  performed,  according  to 
Hatfield's  Survey,  by  William  Jebbeson,  for  which  he 
held  the  manor  of  Wyshill,  and  lands  formerly  Robert 
Scot's.  John  Matthewson  held  Spaynesfeld  and  Faw- 
lees;  Roger  Morgan,  Milnlaws;  Thomas,  the  son  of 
Ada  Rogerly,  Ballardsyde ;  Robert  Egleston,  the  manor 
of  Brandwood ;  William  Jebbeson,  Papworth-ele . 
Ralph  Eure,  the  vill  of  Brandeley  and  Sunnyngside, 
Kittespark,  and  Walkerland ;  Thomas  Gre/,  Newland 
and  Fawlees;  the  Lord  Neville,  the  vills  of  Thornley 
and  Greenwell,  formerly  the  estate  of  Henry  Beaumont, 
with  Helm-park  and  Redmyr ;  the  sacrist  of  Durham, 

*  It  was  probably  in  going  to  or  returning  from  the  great  chase 
that  Bishop  Hatfield,  on  the  17th  of  September,  1370,  took  up  his 
abode  for  the  night  in  the  rectory  house  at  Wolsingham,  when  a 
quarrel,  ending  in  manslaughter,  occurred.  The  particulars  of  this 
circumstance  are  preserved  in  the  bishop's  register ;  and  the  following 
translation,  including  the  lesuling  particulars,  is  given  by  Mr. 
Raine  : — "  At  twilight  he  left  the  hall  in  which  he  had  been  sitting 
among  his  Mends  and  servants,  after  the  manner  of  the  times,  and  no 
sooner  had  he  reached  his  chamber  for  the  night,  than  a  quarrel 
arose  below.  '  I'll  break  thy  head,'  said  Nicholas  of  Skclton,  cue  of 
the  bishop's  upper  domestics,  to  John  of  Auckland,  a  lad  in  the  ser- 
vice of  William  de  Beverley,  Archdeacon  of  Northumberland.  The 
charge  against  the  boy  was,  that  he  had  maltreated  one  of  the  bishop's 
pages.  '  Nay,  man,'  said  John  of  Essex,  another  of  the  archdeacon's 
servants,  *  keep  thyself  quiet ;  if  he  has  done  aught  wrong,  he  shall 
make  amends.'  'What  hast  thou  got  to  say,  thou  ribald^'  said 
Skelton  to  Essex ;  *  I'll  crack  thy  crown  into  the  bargain.'  *  Whose 
heads  are  they  that  are  going  to  be  broken  V  spoke  up  the  arch- 
deacon, who  had  been  deputed  by  the  bishop  to  keep  order  in  the 
hall,  and  to  chastise  any  one  who  should  behave  himself  in  an  un- 
seemly way.    *  Theirs  that  deserve  it,*  rejoined  Skelton,  coarsely. 

*  Methinks,'  replied  the  archdeacon,  *  thou  art  talking  to  my  men.' 

*  I'd  as  soon  talk  to  thine  as  any  body's  else,*  said  Skelton,  *  Nay, 
man,'  rejoined  the  archdeacon,  *  an  thou  break'st  any  of  my  men's 
heads,  it  may  chance  that  somebody  will  break  thine.'  *  The  devil 
hang  you,'  said  Skelton,  *  if  you  dare  do  aught  of  the  kind ;'   and  in 


Landa  Dei,  and  13s.  4d.  out  of  Frosterley.  The  de- 
mesne lands  were  held  by  Richard  Featherstonhalgh ; 
40  acres  of  land,  called  Smalleys,  by  the  prior  of 
Finchale ;  a  messuage  and  ^i  acres  of  land,  by  the 
custos  of  the  chantiy  of  Frierside ;  and  the  parson  of 
Brancepeth  paid  13s.  4d.  for  the  glebe  of  his  church, 
&c.  The  cottagers  carried  the  bishop's  hawks,  cleaned' 
the  manor-house  for  the  reception  of  the  lord  and  his 
ministers,  assisted  to  clean  the  mill-pool,  went,  on  the 
lord's  errands,  attended  the  lord's  chase  in  the  forest  of 
Weardale,*  and  worked  at  hay.  The  services  of  the 
bond-tenants  were  nearly  similkr  to  those  described  in 
Bolden  Book :  they  held  amongst  them  a  piece  of  land 
called  Bradshaw,  another  piece  called  Medhop,  a  pasture 
called  Gosecroft,  and  20  acres  called  Harekar.  There 
was  a  manor-house,  with  a  garden  and  orchard,  and 
three  acres  of  meadow  land  appertaining ;  also  a  park, 
8^  miles  in  circuit;  and  several  cow  pastures,  as 
Jeffeleys,  Townstedhouse,  Farreyley,  and  Blackburn 
Tonges. 

Matilda,  the  daughter  of  Thomas,  the  son  of  Philip 
de  Frosterley,  Roger  Kitwryght  (probably  the  cooper), 
Thomas  the  son  of  Theobold,  Richard  de  Blackhead, 
Catherine  o'  the  £le,  John  de  Bradley,  and  several 
others,  held  their  estates,  which  were  of  themselves  of 
small  value,  in  capite,  and  are  not  named  in  the  Survey. 
The  owners  of  New-Minster,  in  Northumberland,  had 
possessions  at  Wolsingham,  of  the  gift  of  the  Bishops  of 
!  Durham. 


an  instant  he  rushed  upon  the  archdeacon,  armed  with  a  hunting 
staff  heavy  enough  to  kill  a  man  at  a  blow.  Upon  this  the  archdea* 
con  drew  his  knife  (with  which,  no  doubt,  he  had  been  eating  his 
supper),  and  stepping  backwards  in  the  direction  of  his  chamber,  was 
thrown  down  and  trampled  upon  by  Skelton,  upon  the  stone  stair. 
During  this  part  of  the  fray,  the  archdeacon's  knife  was  broken  in 
two,  and  he  himself  received  a  wound  in  one  of  his  fingers  and  a 
dangerous  one  beneath  his  left  eye.  The  bystanders,  who  had  appa- 
rently up  to  this  time  been  quietly  looking  on,  now  interfered,  and 
seized  Skelton,  who,  finding  himself  prevented  from  doing  furtha 
mischief,  roared  out  to  his  man,  lliomas,  *  Go,  thou,  thou  ribald,  and 
do  for  that  false  priest.'  Thomas,  nothing  backward,  ran  straightway 
to  the  archdeacon,  who  was  still  retreating  towards  his  chamber,  and 
brandishing  a  long  knife,  exclaimed,  *  Thou  ialae  priest,  only  let  me 
get  at  thee,  and  thou  shalt  die !'  The  archdeacon,  still  retreating, 
seeing  himself  in  danger  from  his  pursuer,  threw  at  him  the  broken 
half  of  his  knife,  which  up  to  that  time  he  had  retained  in  his  hand ; 
but  the  fragment,  instead  of  hitting  Tom,  unfortunately  hit  Hugh  of 
the  buttery,  who  was  running  forward  to  protect  the  archdeacon,  and 
gave  him  a  wound)  of  which  within  a  few  days  he  died.  Hugh  of 
the  buttery,  a  domestic  of  low  degree,  as  his  name  i*npl^,  had  mar- 
ried the  archdeacon's  niece,  and  was  in  high  favour  with  his  uncle, 
in  whose  defence  he  received  his  death  blow.  The  archdeacon  was, 
on  the  9th  of  January  following,  acquitted  of  manslaughter  by  pro- 
cess of  compurgation,  the  bishi^  himself  sitting  in  judgment  in  the 
chapel  at  Auckland." 
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On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Northern  Rebellion,  in 
1569,  16  persons  joined  it  from  Wolsyngham,  4  of 
'whom  were  included  in  the  execution  that  foUowed  its 
suppression.* 

It  will  have  been  seen,  from  the  above  abstracts,  that 
the  property  in  this  parish  was  much  divided  at  a 
very  early  period.  Several  of  the  places  enumerated 
still  retain  their  original  names.  The  royalty  of  the 
whole  parish  belongs  to  the  bishop.  An  act  of  parlia- 
ment, 6  Geo.  III.,  1765,  provides  for  the  division  and 
inclosure  of  Wolsingham  South  Moor,  Wolsingham 
North  Moor,  and  Wolsingham  Park  Moor,  containing 
about  10,000  acres.  The  parties  named  as  being  en- 
titled to  right  of  common  were  Sir  Walter  Blackett, 
Bart. ;  Thomas  Hutchins  Medlicott  and  Anthony  Daw- 
son, Esqrs. ;  Bartholomew  Dixon,  Esq.,  and  Bowes  his 
wife ;  John  William  Bacon  Forster,  Teasdale  Mowbray, 
John  Hall  Stephenson,  William  Farquharson,  Hendry 
Hopper,  and  John  Hunter,  Esqrs. ;  William  Hopper, 
George  Wood,  Richard  Hopper,  William  Blackett, 
John  Bowes,  Seymour  Deighton,  William  Greenwell, 
and  George  Stobbs,  Gents.,  and  others.  The  com- 
missioners appointed  were  William  Jepson,  of  Heigh- 
ington,  John  Dobbinson,  of  Witton  Castle,  and  Reed 
Surtees,  of  Stranton,  Gentlemen.  They  were  em- 
powered to  set  oiF,  and  to  retain  in  their  existing  state, 
not  more  than  four  plots  of  the  above  moors,  of  those 
parts  least  capable  of  improvement,  so  as  the  residue  to 
be  divided  should  not  be  less  than  4,000  acres,  which 
were  to  be  set  out  for  division  on  or  before  November 

*  The  following  episode  in  the  history  of  a  more  modem  insurrec- 
tion, has  been  related  on  anonymous  authority  : — 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  in  1745,  a  very  general 
alarm  prevailed  throughout  the  dales  of  the  Wear,  the  Tyne,  and  the 
Tees,  when  it  became  known  that  the  Highlanders  had  entered  £ng> 
land,  and  were  en  route  towards  the  south,  as  it  was  conjectured  by 
many  that  the  most  wild,  and  consequently  least  frequented  roads 
would  be  most  likely  chosen  by  them.  The  people  of  Wolsingham 
had  been  kept  in  suspense  for  several  days,  in  consequence  of  a  report 
that  a  body  of  them  had  proceeded  from  Penrith  by  way  of  Alston, 
in  their  route  through  Weaidale.  Every  male  inhabitant  was  ordered 
to  be  in  readiness,  with  such  arms  as  he  could  provide,  in  case  of  sur- 
prise. At  length,  late  one  night,  the  population  was  roused  by  a 
countryman  knocking  loudly  at  the  door  of  a  gentleman,  and  calling 
out  lustily  that  the  rebels  were  close  at  hand.  Horns  wore  blown, 
and  the  church  bells  set  a  ringing,  to  rouse  the  place,  and  make  the 
alarm  more  general.  It  was  a  dark,  rainy  night ;  and  as  it  was  un- 
certain when  the  enemy  might  make  their  appearance,  it  was  agreed 
to  perambulate  the  street  till  morning.  As  no  enemy  then  appeared, 
the  party  marched  westward  to  Frosterley,  without  hearing  further 
tidings.  At  length  it  was  agreed  to  cross  the  Wear  and  ascend  the 
neighbouring  hills,  so  as  to  have  a  view  of  the  country  around.  Such, 
however,  as  were  unprovided  with  horses,  were  to  remain  to  defend 
the  place  in  case  of  an  attack  from  another  quarter.  The  horsemen  set 
off  accordingly,  and  reached  the  top  of  xhe  ridge  called  the  Shull  Hills,  || 


22,  1767;  and  to  disallow  encroachments  of  less 
than  40  years'  standing.  The  arbitrators  were  Tho- 
mas Gyll,  Thomas  Rudd,  and  William  Budd,  Esqrs., 
of  Durham.  A  yearly  rent  of  4d.  per  acre  wa« 
reserved  to  the  bishop  and  his  successors ;  and  he  was 
empowered  to  let  leases  of  his  allotments.  The  usual 
powers  were  given  to  the  comiQissioners  to  set  out 
common  quarries,  watering  places,  wells,  highways,  &c. ; 
and  on  the  execution  of  their  award,  all  right  of 
common  ceased.  The  owners  and  occupiers  of  allot- 
ments were  empowered  to  work  stones  and  clay  for 
their  own  ubc  ;  and  they  were  to  pay  the  charges  of  the 
act,  division,  &c.  The  rights  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham, 
as  lord  of  the  manor  of  Wolsingham,  were  reserved ; 
with  the  power  of  working  mines  and  quarries,  laying 
waggon-ways,  erecting  engines,  &c.,  without  pajring 
any  damage,  to  which,  in  cases  of  particular  injury,  the 
owners  of  all  the  allotments  were  to  contribute.  The 
less  improveable  parts  of  the  commons  were  to  be 
divided  in  the  same  proportions  as  the  better  parts,  the 
proprietors  of  which  were  at  liberty  to  accept  and  in- 
close such  inferior  portions  at  any  time  within  twenty 
years,  on  giving  notice  to  the  bishop,  to  whom  a  rem  of 
4d.  per  acre  was  to  be  paid  on  account  of  them. 
Nothing  in  the  act  was  to  prejudice  the  right  of  the 
rector  of  Wolsingham  to  tithes." 

In  1768,  a  design  was  entertained  by  some  parties  of 
applying  for  an  act  of  parliament  for  dividing  Wolsing- 
ham East  Fields ;  but  as  it  was  apprehended  by  others 
that  such  an  application  would  be  attended  with  great 

where  they  halted.  They  had  not  heen  there  many  minutes,  before 
a  large  moving  mass  was  seen  to  reach  the  top  of  BoUihope  Fell, 
then  to  descend  rapidly  down  the  hill  in  the  direction  of  Wolsingham; 
and,  from  the  pace  at  which  they  were  marching,  it  could  not  be 
above  an  hour  before  they  would  be  upon  them.  A  second  band  suc- 
ceeded— ^then  a  third — all  at  the  same  rate  and  in  the  same  course. 
What  was  now  to  be  done  ?  From  appearance,  there  could  not  be  less 
than  600 ;  and,  on  reviewing  their  own  body,  they  did  not  amount  to 
100.  A  retreat  was  suggested  as  the  wisest  plan  which  could  be 
adopted  under  present  circumstances,  so  that  they  might  have  the 
assistance  of  their  fellow  townsmen,  and  thus  be  better  able  to  meet 
their  antagonists.  A  retreat  was  accordingly  sounded,  which  took 
place  orderly  enough  at  first ;  but  as  a  cry  was  raised  that  the  enemy 
had  already  gained  the  top  of  the  hill  behind  them,  a  complete  panic 
ensued.  Those  whose  horses  were  swiftest  of  foot  took  the  lead, 
whilst,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the  slowest  were  left  behind.  To 
add  to  the  confusion,  the  accidental  discharge  of  a  pistol,  belonging  to 
one  of  the  party,  shot  the  steed  of  another  who  was  passing  at  the 
time,  and  both  horses  and  men  rolled  ingloriously  on  the  road.  Their 
terror,  already  great  enough,  was  aggravated  by  the  rapid  tramp  of 
the  enemy,  now  close  behind  them.  On  they  came — not  Higliland- 
merit  however,  but  200  black  kyloes,  snorting  and  kicking  up  their 
heels,  as  if  delighted  at  the  sensation  they  had  created.  The  memo- 
rable expedition  to  Shull  Hills  is  said  to  have  been  long  remembered 
at  Wolsingham, 
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expense,  and  that  the  division  would*  be  injurious  to 
diyers  persons,  owners,  and  proprietors,  a  meeting  was 
held  on  the  17th  of  January,  1769,  to  consider  of  the 
best  steps  to  be  taken  for  opposing  the  measure.  After 
some  delaj,  howerer,  the  division  was  completed. 

Several  parts  of  the  parish  have  been  much  improved, 
of  late  years,  by  their  respective  proprietors,  amongst 
whom  may  be  named  the  late  Lord  Barrington,  who 
enfranchised  his  leasehold  estate,  and  formed  and  in- 
closed plantations  upon  it,  which  are  a  great  ornament 
to  the  district. 

WOLSINGHAM. 

The  town  of  Wolsingham  is  situated  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Wear,  16  miles  west  from  Durham,  23  south- 
south-west  from  Newcastle,  10  north-west  from  Bishop 
Auckland,  15  north-by-east  from  Barnard  Castle,  and 
260  north-north-west  from  London.  The  turnpike  road 
from  Durham  to  Stanhope  passes  through  it,  and  forms 
the  principal  street ;  and  that  from  Newcastle  enters  it 
from  the  north-east.  There  are  several  good  houses  in 
both  these  thoroughfares,  which  are  tolerably  paved; 
but  the  want  of  flagged  footpaths  was  long  felt  In 
1850,  that  want  was  supplied  in  the  main  street  leading 
west  from  the  market-place ;  and  to  remedy  the  same  in- 
convenience in  the  road  leading  from  the  front  street 
to  the  railway  station,  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  Town 
Hall,  in  August,  185S,  at  which  Thomas  Chapman, 
Esq.,  presided,  when  it  was  stated  that  a  S-feet  flagging, 
with  a  6-inch  curb-stone,  could  be  laid  down  for  about 
40  guineas.  A  committee  was  appointed,  and  a  sub- 
scription commenced,  to  carry  the  project  into  effect ; 
towards  which  Miss  Wilson  contributed  £5 ;  the  Rev, 
J.  A.  Blackett,  rector  of  the  parish,  £4 ;  the  railway 
company,  £5;  Mr.  J.  "Wooler,  £8;  Mr.  J.  C.  Back- 
house, £1 ;  Mr.  W.  Backhouse,  £1 ;  and  several  others, 
amounting  in  all  to  about  £25.  The  work  is  now  in 
the  course  of  completion. 

The  old  bridge  across  the  Wear,  connecting  the  town 
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*  During  the  high  price  of  oon,  in  the  year  1796,  the  gentry  in  this 
neighbourhood  purchased  rye  and  barley  at  Newcastle,  which  they 
sold  at  reduced  prices  at  Wolsingham.  The  market  prices,  however, 
in  consequence  of  the  great  issue  of  paper  money  at  that  period,  were 
stiU  continued  at  this  place,  as  well  as  throughout  the  coimtry,  not- 
withstanding an  abundant  harrest.  On  the  29th  of  October,  a  great 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Stanhope  and  its  environs  (mostly 
miners)  came  into  Wolsingham,  and,  being  joined  by  some  of  the 
town's  people,  took  the  com  by  force  from  the  farmers,  and  sold  it  in 
the  market  for  10s.  or  128.  6d.  the  boU,  instead  of  Ids.  or  20s.  which 
was  demanded,  returning  the  money  to  the  farmers.  They  also  took 
the  butter  from  the  dealers,  selling  the  pound  of  20  ounces  for  Sd. 


with  the  country  to  the  south,  was  swept  away  by  the 
memorable  flood  of  Noyember  16,  1771.  The  present 
structure,  which  consists  of  two  arches,  substantially 
built  of  stone,  was  commenced  shortly  after ;  and  the 
work  was  executed  with  such  promptitude  that  the  cen- 
tres were  taken  out  of  the  arches  on  the  19th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1772.  The  Weserow  or  Waskerley  bum,  after 
receiving  the  Thomhope  rivulet,  falls  into  the  Wear  at 
the  east  end  of  the  town,  where  a  bridge  was  erected 
over  it  in  1810.  Another  bridge,  across  the  same  stream 
at  Uppertown,  was  taken  down  and  rebuilt  in  1817. 

The  Town  Hall,  situated  in  that  part  of  the  street 
where  the  market  is  held,  is  a  neat  building,  the  upper 
part  of  which  is  used  as  a  news  room  and  for  public 
meetings,  and  the  lower  story  for  depositing  stalls,  &c. 
The  foundation  stone  was  laid  in  18S4;  but,  for  several 
years  afterwards,  the  building  remained  unfinished  for 
want  of  funds. 

Some  old  cottages,  which  formerly  stood  in  the  middle 
of  the  street,  were  so  great  an  obstruction  that,  about 
25  years  ago,  the  Rev.  William  Wilson,  then  rector, 
purchased  them,  and  had  them  removed  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, which  cleared  a  considerable  space  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  market 

The  weekly  market  for  the  sale  of  com,  batter,  eggs, 
&c.,  is  held  on  Tuesday.*  The  tolls  belong  to  the 
bishop,  by  whom  they  are  leased  for  one  life,  at  an 
annual  rent,  without  fine  on  renewal,  of  £8  6s.  8d.  No 
tolls  are  levied  but  for  goods  actually  sold  in  the  mar- 
ketf  There  were  eight  annual  fairs  at  the  following 
periods,  viz. : — ^the  12th  of  May  and  St.  Matthew's  Day 
(September  21),  for  toys  and  pedlery ;  the  TuesdayB 
before  the  1st  and  Slst  of  March,  and  before  the  12th 
of  May,  the  15th  of  September,  the  2nd  and  29th  of 
October,  and  the  2Srd  of  November,  for  cattle,  &c. 
The  only  cattle  fidr  now  held  is  that  on  the  Ist  Tuesday 
in  October,  on  which  day  the  Wear  Valley  Agricultural 
Society  holds  its  annual  show ;  the  other  fairs  are  merely 
nominal. 

Wolsingham  contains  12  inns  and  public  houses; 

initead  of  1  Id.,  and  retwming  the  money  to  the  ownen.  Part  of  the 
machinery  bdonging  to  two  com  miUa  waa  broken,  and  aome  other 
trifling  damage  done.  It  doea  not  appear,  hovever,  that  any  legfil 
meaaurea  were  ever  oommenced  againat  the  actora  in  thia  afiair. 

t  T.  BaTiaon,  Eaq.,  leaaee  of  the  toUa,  atated,  in  hia  eridence  before 
a  committee  of  the  houae  of  commona  in  1S8S,  that  the  toUa  axe 
eraded  by  the  com  being  aold  by  aample  on  the  market  day,  and  de» 
livered  on  another  day.  He  added,  that  being  diapoaed  to  encourage 
the  market,  he  had  aaid  to  the  town's  people,  *<  Oiye  me  £10  a  year, 
and  the  com  ahaU  be  toU«free  ;'*  and  that  they  had  done  ao  for  two 
or  three  years,  after  which  they  would  no  longer  pay  the  £10. 
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the  principal  articles  of  manufacture  are^  spades,  shorels, 
axes,  and  coarse  woollen  cloth:  wool-combing  and 
dyeing  are  also  carried  on^;  and  there  are  several  shop* 
keepers,  tradesmen,  and  mechanics. 

THE  CHURCH. 

Thb  old  church  of  Wolsingham,  with  its  embattled 
walk,  consisted  of  a  western  tower,  a  nave  with  aisles, 
and  a  chancel.  The  aisles  were  divided  from  the  nave 
by  three  pointed  arches,  supported  by  cylindrical  pil- 
lars. The  pews  were  renovated  in  1780 ;  and  the  chan- 
cel was  repaired  and  beautified  in  the  following  year 
at  the  expense  of  the  Rev,  W.  Nowell,  rector.  A 
vestry  was  afterwards  erected  on  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel ;  and  there  were  galleries  over  the  north  aisle 
and  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave;  the  whole  being 
estimated  to  contain  600  persons.  In  1848,  the  edifice 
underwent  a  complete  restoration ;  no  part  of  the  old 
building  remaining  except  the  tower,  which  would  also 
have  been  rebuilt  had  the  funds  been  sufficient.  The 
new  church  is  in  the  early  English  style,  with  crosses 
on  the  gables  of  the  nave  and  chancel,  from  designs 
by  Mr.  W.  Nicholson,  architect,  of  Wolsingham,  The 
cost,  exclusive  of  the  re-erection  of  the  chancel, 
amounted  to  nearly  £1,200.  The  interior  is  fitted  up 
with  open  seats,  of  which  150  are  free.  Some  dissatis- 
faction was  expressed  at  the  removal  of  the  galleries,  in 
which  several  parties  rented  pews  that  they  were  desi- 
rous of  retaining.      The  present  baptismal  font  was 

*  The  foUowing  are  depooitioiis  rdatiTe  to  "An  uttnj  in  the  €hiittfa«> 
yard  of  Wolafaigham,"  dre.  1670 : — 

**The  personal  answer  of  Reginald  Stowte,  of  Wolsingham, 
yeoman,  alias  bailman,  aged  about  30  years,  to  articles  ex  officio 
against  him.  He  beliyeth  that  he,  this  examinate,  about  the  day  and 
tyme  articnlate,  was  in  the  chnrchyazde,  wher  ther  was  also  the  said 
Christopher  Lawson.  He  saith,  that  the  tyme  articulate  the  said 
Christopher  Lawson  was  beting  one  William  Simpson  very  nnrea- 
sonable,  being  a  boy  of  14  yeres  of  aidge,  and  nonne  of  the  said 
Christopher  scoUers,  but  serrant  to  Christopher  WhitfeUd,  of  Wol- 
singham, and  was  oommyng  after  this  deponent  to  labour  with  the 
examinate  at  the  bail  kept  at  FawUese.  And  this  deponent,  seing 
the  said  boy  under  feit,  and  the  said  Christopher  setting  one  of  his 
knee  in  great  greif  (angaf)  upon  the  said  boies  ftdc,  so  that  his  faise 
blede,  this  deponent  toke  the  aforesaid  Christopher  Lawson  of  the 
said  boye,  and  sayd,  *  Fye  upon  the,  Lawson,  doith  thou  eron  thy 
wyll  with  a  childe  ?*  And  after  this  examinate  had  sondered  them 
2,  and  was  going  to  tell  the  matter  to  Mr.  KarletOD,  the  bali£E^  the 
said  Christopher  then  fell  at  the  said  boy  again,  and  said  that  he,  the 
said  boy,  shuld  fare  the  worse  for  this  examinate's  cause.  Then 
thereupon  this  deponent,  being  in  greiff  thereat,  that  the  said  boy 
shuld  be  the  worse  used  for  his  cause,  he,  this  deponent,  maid  agen 
towerd  the  said  Lawson  ;  which,  seinge  this  examinate,  arose  off  the 
said  boy,  and  then  Lance  Herrison  and  John  Grawng  rane  betwixt 


presented  by  Lady  F.  Fitzclarence ;  and  the  basement 
of  the  original  one,  which  was  of  Frosterley  marble, 
lies  in  the  church-yard,  the  pillar  and  basin  hating 
been  removed  to  the  church  school-*room  at  Tow  Law. 
Within  the  entrance  porch  of  the  church,  which  is  on 
the  south  side,  stands,  on  a  plain  wooden  pillar,  a 
strong  poor's  box,  well  girded  with  iron  bands,  havii^ 
also  an  iron  bar  and  a  padlock  corering  the  aperture 
at  the  top  when  the  church  is  not  opened  for  service. 
The  rebmlding  of  the  church  was  completed,  and  it  was 
opened  for  divine  service  on  the  14th  January,  1849. 

The  church-yard  is  bordered  by  rows  of  very  fine 
trees,  which,  with  the  edifice  itself,  form  a  beautiftd 
object  in  the  view  of  the  town  firom  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Wear.  .  In  185S,  about  half  an  acre  of  ground, 
adjoining  on  the  west,  was  added  to  the  cemetery, 
which  still  appears  much  crowded.* 

Bboistbbs. — ^Books  Nos.  1  to  4  contain  baptisms  and 
burials  from  166X  to  1812,  and  marriages  firom  1665  to 
1753.  Nos.  5  and  6  contain  marriages  firom  1754  to 
1812. 

Wolsingham  rectory  is  in  the  deanery  of  Darlington ; 
the  bishop  of  Durham,  patron.  King's  Books,  £31 
I3s.  4d. ;  Tenths,  £8  8s.  4d.;  Episc.  proc,  17s.; 
Archid.  proc,  8s.  8d.  Dedication  to  St.  Mary  and 
St.  Stephen. 

Rectobb.— WiUiam,  1235;  Alan  Ferrerjs,  1288;  John  Lacey, 
1863,  p.  res.  Ferrerys;  Thomafl  de  Leveshanif  1873,  p.  m.  Lacey; 
William  de  Brantingham,  1879,  p.  m.  Levesham ;  John  de  Gotham, 
1896;    Kicholaa    de   Heasewell,    1404;    Jacob    Oculahagh,    1438; 

the  B!uld  Lawson  and  this  examinate,  and  toke  and  held  thia  deponent 
by  the  ooller ;  and  so  the  matter  endyd  bytwi^t  this  examinate  and 
LawBon. — Examined  what  out  ragious  wordee  he,  this  examinate, 
spoke,  or  cauld  the  said  Lawson  at  that  tyme,  he  saith  he  cauld  him 
<  Mongreill  Scott,  wiit  thou  kill  the  childe  for  ought  that  m»y  be  V 
To  whome  the  said  Lawson  at  that  tyme  gave  no  words  to  this  exami- 
nate. Examined  whither  he,  this  examinate,  dyd  drawe  his  dager 
and  cast  or  offer  to  cast  the  same  at  the  said  Lawson,  or  noo,  he  saith 
upon  his  ooth  that  he  drew  his  dagger  for  saif  gard  of  hymself  and  no 
other  intent,  no;  dyd  not  strike  nor  cast  the  same,  as  is  articulate,-- 
Signum  f  Rsohtaldx  Stowtb. 

"The  personal  answer  of  Christopher  Lawson,  of  Wolsmgham, 
yoman,  alias  scole  mr,  aged  26  years,  to  articles  against  him.  He  dyd 
nott  braule  nor  chyde,  or  use  unlawfol  or  unseming  wordes  in  tiie 
church  yarde  to  the  said  Stowte,  nor  to  any  other  person  then  ther, 
nor  layde  any  violent  hand  of  the  said  Stowte  or  any  other.  Mary, 
the  said  Stowte  dyd  mysuse  this  deponent,  and  held  this  examinat, 
unto  one  William  Sympson,  an  evill  young  fellow,  of  thaidge  of  18 
yere,  slonge  stones  at  this  deponent  and  his  scolers ;  and  the  said 
Stowte  cauld  this  deponent  *'  Socftt,"  and  offered  to  hurle  his  dagger 
at  this  examinate  and  his  scolers ;  and  so  had  doon  had  not  Lancelot 
Herrison  and  John  Agraunge  taken  holde  of  the  said  dager. — Chkis- 
TOFHXB  Lawson." 
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Thonias  Fzithhy,  1461 ;  Richard  Chftdkirk,  cap.,  1467  ;*  Thomas 
Hall,  cap.,  1493;  Roger  Laybome,  S.T.B.,  1497,  p.  res.  Hall; 
Thomas  Hall,  1499,  p.  res.  Laybome ;  Thomas  Keye,  LL.B.,  1521, 
res.  for  £20  per  annum  for  life ;  William  Layton,  cl.,  1683,  p.  res. 
Keye ;  Thomas  Layton,  cl.,  1544,  p.  res.  Ijiyton ;  Thomas  Sparke, 
(formerly  a  monk  of  Durham,  and  suffiragan  Bishop  of  Berwick, 
onder  the  act  of  Henry  Yin.,)  1547,  p.  m.  Layton  ;t  Edward 
Bandds,  A.M.,  1572,  p.  m.  Sparke  ;  Emanuel  Barnes,  S.T.P.,  1585, 
p.  res.  Banckis ;  Anthony  Mason,  A.M.,  1614,  p.  m.  Barnes ;  John 
Barwick,  A.M.,  1641,  p.  m.  Maxon ;  Ralph  Ward,  an  intruder,  went 
to  Hartbum ;  William  Bickerton,  another  intruder ;  Guy  Carleton, 
8.T.P.,  1660,  p.  res.  Barwick,  after  bishop  of  Chichester ;  J«hn  Ais- 
ley,  A.M.,  1697,  p.  res.  Carleton ;  John  Wallis,  A.M.,  1717,  p.  m. 
Aisley ;  William  Watts,  S.T.P.  (preb.  of  Durham),  1721,  p.  res. 
Wallis ;  Robert  Parker,  A.M.,  1737,  p.  m.  Watts ;  James  Jjeslie, 
A.M.,  1741,  p.  res.  Parker ;  —  Huntley,  1747,  p.  res.  Leslie ;  William 
Kowell,  A.M.,  1754,  p.  res.  Huntley ;  Charles  Egerton,  1782»  p.  m. 
Nowell;  William  Wilson,  A.M.,  1789,  p.  res.  Egerton;  the  Hon. 
John  Grey,  1843,  p.  m.  Wilson;  John  Alexander  Blackett,  A.M.i 
1847,  p.  res.  Grey. 

A  rectory-house  was  built  by  Dr.  Watts  on  the  site 
of  a  previous  one^  and  was  a  substantial  and  convenient 
mansion,  pleasantly  situated  to  the  east  of  the  church. 
A  new  rectory  was  built  in  1844,  a  little  to  the  north  of 
the  old  one:  it  is  much  larger^  with  more  extensive 
garden  ground  attached.  Nearly  £1^000  was  paid  by 
the  executors  of  the  late  Rev.  William  Wilson  for  dila- 
pidations ;  and  the  amount  of  two  years'  income  was 
borrowed  from  the  governors  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty, 
the  repayment  of  which  is  made  by  thirty-five  annual 
instalments,  which  form  a  portion  of  the  permanent 
payments  from  the  rector's  income.  There  is  a  small 
glebe;   and   the  rector  is  entitled   to  all  tithes.     An 

*  In  the  register  of  Bishop  Booth,  an  entry  occurs,  1472-3,  of  a 
payment  to  the  store-keeper  for  shoeing  the  horses  of  the  rector  of 
Wolsingham,  carrying  my  lord's  money  to  London,  including  2s. 
paid  for  **  bulges"  (budgets  or  bags)  for  the  said  rector,  6s.  Id. 

t  The  appointed  service  of  the  church  would  seem,  at  this  period, 
to  have  been  little  reverenced  by  at  least  a  portion  of  the  congrega- 
tion ;  as  is  evinced  by  the  following  replications  to  charges  of  **  brawl- 
ing or  misconduct  in  the  church  of  Wolsingham"  : — 

"  The  personal  answer  of  Arthur  Chapman,  of  WoUingham,  black- 
smith, aged  30  years.  3.  Feb.  1570.  He  saith  that,  upon  St.  Mat- 
thewe  Day  last,  he,  this  examinate,  was  in  the  church  of  Wolsingham, 
the  tyme  of  the  morning  praier ;  at  what  tyme  this  deponent  was 
redinge  of  an  ynglish  boke,  or  prymer,  while  as  the  preist  was  saynge 
of  his  servic,  no  myndynge  what  the  preist  redd,  but  tendynge  Ms 
own  boke  and  praier.  Mary,  he  redd  not  allowde  to  the  hynderence 
of  the  priest,  to  his  knowledg ;  but  the  preist,  after  the  first  lesson, 
willyd  him,  this  examinate,  to  reid  mor  softly :  to  whom  this  exami- 
atc  answered  that  he  wold  make  amends  for  that  fault,  and  further 
this  examinate  said  nott. — ^A&thub  Chapman. 

<*The  personal  answer  of  Arthur  Chapman  ad  posifionem  addi- 
tionalem.  The  said  Arthur  saith  that  he  had  a  primer  in  english, 
which  he  haith  had  a  twelvemonth  and  more  ;  which  primer  is  in 
this  Juge's  hands,  and  which  he,  the  said  Arthure,  haith  used  to  prai 
on,  and  at  such  tymes  as  he  now  is  blamed  for.  And,  yf  y t  be  against 


apportionment  of  a  rent-charge  in  lieu  of  tithes  was 
laid  before  a  meeting  of  the  parishioners  on  August  5, 
1839 ;  and  the  commutation  was  agreed  to  at  a  meeting 
held  on  the  19th  of  April,  1841.  The  gross  income  of 
the  living  is  stated  at  £907  per  annum,  subject  to  per- 
manent payments  amounting  to  £116;  and  out  of  the 
remaining  £791,  a  curate  receives  an  annual  stipend  of 
£100. 

Confirmations  for  Wolsingham  and  Thomley  were 
held  at  the  former  place  on  the  29th  July,  1853. 

CHAPELS. 

Roman  Catholic  Chapel. — The  Roman  Catholics 
of  Wolsingham  and  the  neighboxirhood  for  some  time 
occupied  a  large  room  in  the  town,  as  a  place  of  wor- 
ship. The  number  of  the  congregation  having  recendj 
been  on  the  increase,  means  were  adopted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  procuring  a  larger  and  more  suitable  buUding. 
Designs  for  a  new  chapel  were  therefore  provided  by 
Joseph  Harrison,  Esq.,  architect,  and  the  present  edi- 
fice was  formally  opened  on  the  5th  Sept.,  1854.  The 
chapel  is  erected  on  rising  ground  at  the  north-east  part 
of  the  town,  and  is  an  elegant  and  spacious  building, 
consisting  of  a  chancel,  nave,  and  two  aisles,  in  the 
decorated  style  of  architecture.  Its  extreme  length  is 
about  70  feet,  and  its  breadth  45  feet.  The  vestry  is  at 
the  end  of  the  north  aisle,  opening  into  the  aisle  and 
chancel ;  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  is  a  decorated 
statue  and  an  altar.^    The  ceiling  of  the  chancel  is  cir- 

^^^^—         ■         ■      I      —.1—  I  ■!     ■  ^M^Mii—     M  ■  I  ■      ■  i^  ■        11         I  ■    ^— M^^^     ■    ■      I  ■■■■■■  ■  -  - 

the  Quene'B  lawes,  he  submitteth  hymself  to  the  conviction  of  this 
court ;  and  to  the  rest  of  the  article  he  haith  answered  the  same  byfore. 

'*  The  personal  answer  of  John  Labome  of  the  same,  labourer,  aged 
20  years.  He  saith  that,  upon  Christenmas  eren  last,  he,  this  exami- 
nate, came  to  the  church  ther,  and  brought  one  crowe  into  the  said 
church  byfore  serrice ;  and  one  William  Marley  toke  the  said  crowe 
of  this  examinate  and  threw  the  same  into  a  porch  ther ;  and  he  saith, 
upon  his  ooth,  that  he  knoweth  not  whoe  put  the  straw  through  the 
said  Crowe's  nose,  and  dydnot  with  the  said  crow  perturb  the  aerric, 
then  being  unbegim. — John  Labobns. 

"  The  personal  answer  of  William  Marley.  He  saith  that,  upon 
Christenmas  eyen  last,  befor  the  morning  praier,  John  Labome 
brought  a  crowe  into  the  church,  bjfor  the  servic,  which  thU  exami- 
nate toke  into  his  hands,  and  put  a  straws  crosse  in  her  mouth  to  aee 
how  she  culd  flye;  wherat  the  minister  said,  <Tt  is  a  shame  for  to 
bringe  any  such  to  the  church ;'  to  whom  Labome  answered,  *  Tt 
is  well  yf  ye  doo  no  worse.'  And  this  examinate  wiUd  the  minutci 
to  go  to  servic,  and  the  crowe  shuld  not  trol^e  him." 

t  During  the  opening  services,  relics  of  the  patitm  saint,  oonsistiiig 
of  his  skuU  and  parts  of  his  apparel,  were  exhibited  on  the  altar. 
After  mass,  these  relics  of  Saint  Thomas  of  Canterbury  were  presented 
by  the  bishop  for  the  veneration,  first  of  the  clergy  at  the  idtar  step, 
and  afterwards  of  the  laity  at  the  step  of  the  chancel ;  and  the  relics 
were  kissed  with  eager  devotion  by  the  assembled  congregation. 
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colar^  divided  into  pannelling,  in  which  to  place  deco- 
rative and  appropriate  ornaments.  The  ceilings  of 
the  aisles  and  nave  are  lofty,  and  the  building  is  well 
lighted  from  several  windows  in  the  north  and  south 
aisles.  The  ground  around  the  chapel  is  spacious,  and 
fenced  with  a  stone  wall.  The  building  cost  about 
£2,000,  towards  which  Mr.  Ward,  of  Frome,  Selwood, 
contributed  £800 ;  the  resident  priest,  the  Rev.  T.  W. 
Wilkinson,  has  also  materially  assisted  towards  meeting 
the  requisite  payments. 

Baptist  Chapel. — A  congregation  of  Baptists  opened 
a  licensed  room  in  Wolsingham  on  March  2j^,  1818.  A 
chapel  was  erected  for  their  use,  fronting  the  Market- 
place, in  1830;  and  public  worship  was  commenced  in 
it  on  the  6th  of  May,  1831. 

The  Wesley  AN  and  Pbimitivb  Methodists  have 
each  a  chapel  in  the  town.  A  sun-dial  in  front  of  the 
former  bears  the  inscription,  "  Tempus  fuoit." 

There  is  a  branch  of  the  Darlington  Auxiliary  Bible 
Society  in  Wolsingham,  which,  in  the  year  ending 
Midsummer,  1863,  contributed  £9  to  the  parent  so- 
ciety on  the  purchase  account,  and  distributed  96 
Bibles  and  38  Testaments. 

CHARITIES. 

Free  Grammar  School. — ^At  a  court  held  for  the 
manor  of  Wolsingham,  October  14,  1612,  William 
Grimwell,  Anthony  Vasey,  and  seven  others,  were,  by 
the  special  mandate  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham, 
admitted  to  a  parcel  of  the  waste  of  the  land,  lying  at 
the  east  end  of  the  village  of  Wolsingham,  for  the 
building  a  common  and  free  school  and  other  necessary 
edifices,  to  teach  boys  in  the  rudiments  of  learning  and 
the  Christian  religion  j  a  garden  to  be  made  adjoining 
thereto,  and  inclosed,  containing  in  length  60  yards, 
and  in  breadth  16  yards ;  and  also  of  another  parcel  of 
land  on  the  west  side  of  the  corn  fields  of  the  said 
village,  containing  by  estimation  16  acres,  called  the 
Batts,  to  hold  to  the  use  of  the  said  school  and  of  a  master 
in  the  same,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  6s.  4d.  The  curates 
of  Wolsingham  have  generally  been  appointed  masters 
of  the  school,  and  put  in  possession  of  the  premises, 
consisting  of  a  good  dwelling-house,  with  a  large 
school-room,  rebuilt  between  60  and  70  years  ago  by 
subscription.  There  is  a  small  garden  attached  to  the 
house.  The  whole  of  the  land  belonging  to  the  school 
lies  on  the  south  side  of  the  river ;  an  exchange  having 
been  made  many  years  ago  for  the  benefit  of  the  charity; 
and  the  rental,  amounting  to  £56   10s.,  is  received  by 
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the  master,  who,  in  respect  of  this  foundation,  instructs 
18  boys  of  the  parish  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
and  classics  if  required.  They  are  not  admitted  under 
nine  years  of  age,  and  remain  for  three  yeats.  In  1789, 
Jonathan  Wooler  left  £100,  and  in  1826,  George 
Wooler  left  a  similar  sum,  to  this  school ;  the  int^est 
on  the  first  of  these  sums  is  £3  10s.,  and  that  on  the 
second,  £4,  for  each  of  which  sums  th«  master  instructs 
four  children  of  persons  not  receiving  relief  from  the 
parish,  appointed  by  the  respective  trustees,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  18  appointed  on  the  old  foundation. 
Mr.  Henry  Wade,  the  master,  has  also  about  30  day 
scholars,  and  about  a  dozen  boarders  in  his  house.  An 
examination  is  held  annually  in  December  by  the 
trustees,  at  which  prizes  are  awarded  to  the  most  de- 
serving pupils. 

Charities  of  Markindale  and  others. — The  "  Poor's 
Land"  was  left  by  persons  named  Markindale,  Astley, 
and  others  unknown,  for  the  use  of  the  poor  of  V/ol- 
singham.  Leadgate  Field  contains  1a.  Or.  IOp.,  and  is 
let  at  £6  a  year.  The  Low  Field,  containing  4a.  2r,, 
is  let  together  with  an  allotment  of  8a.  1r.  IOp.  (set  out 
on  an  inclosure  in  respect  of  the  other  lands  above- 
mentioned),  at  £12  a  year.  The  rents  are  paid  to  the 
churchwardens,  and  distributed  on  St.  Stephen's  day 
by  the  parish  officers  and  the  curate,  to  such  poor  per- 
sons of  the  parish  as  are  thought  most  deserving.  The 
produce  of  the  two  charities  next  mentioned  have  been 
generally  added  to  this ;  and  2s.  or  3s.  is  given  to  each 
person. 

darkens  Charity, — In  1676,  George  Clarke  gave  Ss. 
4d.  yearly  to  the  poor,  payable  out  of  land  possessed  bv 
John  Wren.  This  sum  is  paid  by  the  proprietor  of  the 
field. 

Ayre's  Charity.— John  Ayre,  by  will,  in  1685,  left 
£2  yearly  to  the  poor,  payable  out  of  the  Havre  Field. 
This  sum  continued  to  be  paid  till  1850,  when  the  occu- 
pier of  the  field  refused  to  do  so,  on  the  ground  that  his 
landlord  would  not  allow  it  him  when  he  paid  the  rent. 
Joseph  Wooler,  Esq.,  owner  of  the  property,  on  being 
applied  to,  declined  to  pay  more  than  a  moiety  of  the 
charity,  which  was  rejected  by  the  churchwarden.    The 

latter  procured  a  copy  of  that  part  of  John  Avre's  will 

if 

relating  to  the  charity,  by  which  it  appeared  that  the 
overseers,  and  not  the  churchwardens,  ai-e  trustees  •  the 
amount  is  now  paid  by  the  proprietor. 

Charities  of  Gordon  and  NowelL — The  Rev.  Robert 
Gordon,  who  died  in  1780,  by  will  directed  his  exe- 
cutors to  invest  £200,  and  to  appropriate  the  annual 
produce  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  the  parish  of 
6  u 
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Wolsingham.  Tins  legacy  was  laid  out  in  the  pur- 
chase of  £272  2s.  2d.  four  per  cent,  stock,  afterwards 
reduced  to  8  J  per  cent.  On  November  29,  1780,  the 
Rev.  W.  Nowell,  rector  of  the  parish,  transferred 
£200  four  per  cent,  bank  annuities  into  the  names  of 
the  same  trustees,  and  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
dividends  on  these  sums,  amounting  to  £16  10s.  6d. 
per  annum,  are  remitted  to  the  rector,  and,  after  notice 
given  in  the  church,  are  distributed,  generally  in 
March,  amongst  such  poor  householders  residing  in 
and  belonging  to  the  parish  as  receive  no  parochial 
relief.  The  sums  given  to  each  family  vary  from  2s. 
to  5s. 

Jonathan  Wooler^s  Charity. — Besides  the  Interest  of 
£100  to  the  grammar-school,  Jonathan  Wooler  be- 
queathed a  similar  sum  for  the  benefit  of  poor  widows 
having  no  relief  from  the  parish.  £3  10s„  the  dividend 
received  on  account  of  this  bequest,  is  divided  annually 
by  the  rector  and  trustees,  on  the  Friday  in  Easter 
week,  into  nearly  equal  sums,  and  given  to  about  12 
poor  widows. 

George  Wooler^s  Charity. — George  Wooler,  by  will. 
May  12,  1826,  bequeathed  two  several  sums  of  £100 
to  the  same  purposes  as  the  last-named  charity;  and 
the  dividends  received  from  stock,  late  new  four  per 
cents,  is  given  to  the  same  persons  that  receive  the 
above.  The  alteration  of  the  dividends  on  stock  re- 
duces the  two  sums  to  £6  5s. 

Wilson^s  Charity. — The  late  Rev.  William  Wilson, 
in  1843,  left  £400  in  government  stock  (consols),  the 
interest  of  which,  £12  10s.,  to  be  divided  amongst  poor 
widows  of  the  parish.  The  present  trustees  are  Messrs. 
George  and  Jonathan  Wooler;  and  at  their  decease, 
the  rector  and  churchwardens  for  the  time  being  are  to 
be  their  successors. 

Newcombe^s  Charity. — ^William  Newcombe,  in  1846, 
left  £300,  invested  in  government  stock,  the  interest  of 
which  was  to  be  divided  amongst  poor  widows  of  the 
parish :  the  trustees  are  the  rector  and  churchwardens 
for  the  time  being.  He  also  bequeathed  £200,  in  go- 
vernment stock,  the  interest  of  which  was  to  be  paid  to 
the  master  of  the  grammar-school,  for  the  education  of 
poor  children. 

*  For  a  coDBideTable  period,  much  inconyenience  has  beeu  experi- 
enced at  Wolsingham,  Tow  Law,  Stanhope,  Witton-le^Wear,  and 
Satley,  by  the  post-office  having  only  one  bag  for  each  of  these  places  * 
and  in  consequence,  when  any  mail  arrives  at  Darlington  too  late  for 
the  regular  train,  these  bags,  with  all  the  local  and  other  letters  which 
are  ready  for  being  despatched  at  the  Darlington  post-office,  are 
detained  tmtil  the  letters  arriying  by  the  next  moil  can  alao  be  sorted 
into  them.    Thus,  instead  of  airiving  at  10  a.  m.)  the  proper  time,  it 


PUBLIC  OFFICES,  &c. 

The  Post  Offic^  is  in  the  front  street,  opposite  to  the 
read  leading  to  the  Railway  Station.  The  latter  build- 
ing was  erected  in  1847,  and,  like  the  generality  of  the 
stations  on  the  Wear  Valley  line,  is  designed  with  con- 
siderable taste,  being  somewhat  in  the  Elizabethan 
style,  and  built  with  fire-brick,  with  polished  stone 
facings.  The  County  Police  Station,  with  a  lock-up 
attached,  was  built  about  ten  years  ago,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Market-place.  The  town  has  also  a  parish 
constable.  Petty  Sessions  are  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  at 
which  G.  I).  Wooler,  Esq.,  of  Fawnlees  House,  and 
the  Rev.  W.  N.  Darnell,  rector  of  Stanhope,  are  the  pre- 
siding magistrates.  Wolsingham  is  one  of  the  places  in 
which  a  County  Court  is  held,  for  the  recovery  of  small 
debts:  the  district  includes  Stanhope  with  Weardale. 
Mr.  R.  Weddell  is  the  assistant  clerk,  and  Thomas 
Johnson  deputy  bailiff. 

A  building  for  a  workhouse  was  purchased  in  1772; 
but,  on  Wolsingham  being  constituted  a  part  of  the 
Weardale  union,  the  inmates  were  removed  to  the 
workhouse  at  Stanhope.  The  accounts  of  the  union, 
however,  are  still  audited  at  Wolsingham,  The  parish 
assessment  has  been  recently  revised  and  equalized,  and 
the  number  of  rates  in  the  year  reduced  to  tliree,  with 
a  prospect  of  providing  for  the  requirements  of  the 
parish  by  a  half-yearly  rate  only.  This  result  is  attri- 
butable, in  a  great  degree,  to  the  extensive  establish- 
ment of  iron  works  at  Tow  Law.  It  has  been 
determined  that,  in  future,  a  full  and  explicit  yearly 
report  of  the  accounts  shall  be  submitted  to  the  rate- 
payers, some  weeks  previous  to  the  annual  vestry 
meeting. 

EDUCATIONAL  AND  OTHER  INSTITUTIONS. 

Schools. — Besides  the  grammar-school  (see  Chari- 
ties), there  are  four  day-schools  in  Wolsingham ;  and 
a  parochial  school,  at  the  east  end  of  the  town,  was 
opened  in  1848.  It  is  a  handsome  building,  in  the 
Elizabethan  style  of  architecture;  and,  at  the  time  of 
the  visit  of  the  Rev.  D.  J.  Stewart,  A.M.,  government 

18  frequently  nearly  2  p.  m.  before  the  mail-bags  reach  Wolsinghani. 
A  public  meeting  on  the  subject  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  on  the 
nth  of  November,  1851 »  ihe  Kev.  Joshua  Elliott,  incumbent  of 
Thomley,  in  the  chair ;  and»  after  some  discussicm,  it  was  agreed  to 
seek  a  remedy  for  the  evil  from  the  local  authorities  in  the  first  in- 
stance, rather  than  apply  to  the  general  post-office.  On  enquiiy, 
however,  it  was  found  that  the  post-master  at  Darlington  had  no 
power  to  make  any  new  arrangements. 
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inspector,  June  27,  1853,  there  were  58  boys  present 
at  examination.  During  the  preceding  twelve  months, 
2S  had  left,  and  54  had  been  admitted ;  the  average 
attendance  being  55.  Of  girls,  63  were  present  at 
examination,  23  had  left  during  the  past  year^  50  had 
been  admitted,  and  the  average  attendance  was  50.  Of 
infants,  36  were  present  at  examination,  15  had  left  and 
38  been  admitted  during  the  year,  and  the  average 
attendance  was  43.  The  inspector's  general  descrip- 
tion is  as  follows : — 

Bqts. — "  Buildings,  good  room ;  no  class-room.  Desks,  four  groups 
of  three  parallel,  on  a  gallery.  Furniture,  clock,  book-closet,  stove. 
Playground  and  books,  good;  apparatus,  five  black-boards,  fiye 
easels,  four  book-stands,  one  map-stand.  Organization ;  standard  of 
classification :  reading  and  arithmetic.  Five  classes  for  aU  subjects, 
tinder  master,  with  certificate  of  merit,  and  one  pupil-teacher ;  two 
divisions  for  scripture  lessons.  The  pupil-teacher  is  confined  to  one 
class  for  three  weeks." 

Girls. — "  Buildings,  fair-sized  room ;  no  class-room.  Ten  desks. 
Playground  good.  Books,  method,  discipline,  and  instruction,  fair. 
Organization ;  standard  of  classification  :  reading  and  writing.  Four 
classes  for  all  subjects,  under  a  mistress  and  three  pupil-teachers. 
Bach  pupil-teacher  is  confined  to  one  class  for  one  week." 

Infants. — *<  Buildings,  fair-sized  room.  Desks,  gallery.  Furni- 
ture, stove.    Playground  good." 

For  many  years,  the  Misses  Wilson,  of  Wolsingham, 
have,  at  their  own  expense,  supported  a  charity-school 
for  the  instruction  of  40  or  50  poor  girls ;  and  there  is 
an  old-estahlished  boarding  school  for  females.  The 
Koman  Catholics  have  attached  a  school  to  their  new 

*  On  this  occasion,  in  the  absence  of  Charles  Attwood,  Esq.,  Henry 
Pease,  Esq.,  oCPierrepoint,  Darlington,  was  called  to  the  chair,  and, 
by  special  request,  delivered  an  address,  embodying  an  account  of  his 
recent  journey,  in  company  with  Joseph  Sturge,  Esq.,  of  Birmingham, 
and  Hobert  Gharleton,  Esq.,  of  Bristol,  to  visit  the  emperor  of  Russia, 
in  order  to  lay  before  him  a  statement  of  the  principles  of  the  Peace 
Society  on  international  arbitration,  and  to  endeavour  to  dissuade  him 
from  prosecuting  the  war.    Mr.  P.  commenced  by  deprecating  any 
charge  of  egotism,  and  said  that  if  he  had  any  pride  previously,  it  had 
certainly  been  taken  out  of  him  by  this  time.    The  address  comprised 
a  very  interesting  description  of  the  manner  of  travelling  in  Russia ; 
the  roads,  towns,  buUdings,  &c. ;  the  watchfulness  of  the  poUce,  who, 
in  one  place,  carefully  tore  up  and  destroyed  as  dangerous  a  copy  of 
*'The  Darlington  and  Stockton  Times,"  in  which  one  of  his  parcels 
was  folded ;  the  serfdom  of  the  people ;  the  popularity  of  the  czar ; 
the  splendours  of  St.  Petersburgh,  and  many  other  important  subjects. 
Mr.  Pease  exhibited  several  articles  of  Russian  dress,  adapted  to  the 
climate  of  that  country,  and  some  specimens  of  Russian  manufac- 
ture and  malachite  ornaments,  which  were  passed  about  the  room, 
and  greatly  admired  by  his  audience.    Amongst  other  things,  he  had  ' 
picked  up  a  copy  of  **  The  Illustrated  London  News,"  which  had  been 
greatly  mutilated  by  the  Russian  authoritieB  before  it  was  allowed  to  i 
circulate.    This  copy  contained  a  portrait  of  the  emperor,  which  re-  . 
mained,  but  the  letter-press  connected  with  it  had  been  cut  out,  most 
probably  having  contained  somethinic  distasteful,  or  contrary  to  Rus- 
sian regulations  in  this  matter.    He  also  exhibited  a  Russian  play-bill, 
which  he  understood  had  been  recently  circulated  in  St.  Petersburgh, 
announcing  a  theatrical  representation  of  the  battle  of  Sinope,  which 


chapel.  The  Sunday-schools  belonging  to  the  church 
and  Dissenting  places  of  worship  are  well  attended. 

The  Wolsingham  Mechauics*  lirsTiTTJTB  and  Li- 
terary Society. — ^In  the  year  1826,  a  subscription 
library  was  commenced^  the  contribution  to  which  was 
fixed  at  6d.  per  month.  The  undertaking  proved  suc- 
cessfdlj  and  afterwards  assumed  the  above  title.  The 
library  now  comprises  about  500  volumes.  In  January^ 
1854,  the  rules  were  revised ;  and  by  the  introduction 
of  periodicals,  &c.,  into  the  room  of  the  Institution,  and 
affording  greater  facilities  for  the  exchange  of  books, 
the  number  of  members  had  increased,  at  the  time  of 
the  first  soiree  being  held,*  May  24,  1864,  from  34  to 
108.  Popular  lectures  are  delivered  fortnighdy  du* 
ring  eight  months  in  the  year. 

The  Wolsingham  District  Agricultural  So* 
ciETY  has  been  established  for  some  years.  Its  object 
is  the  encouragement  of  the  breeding  of  cattle.;  and 
prizes  are  awarded  to  parties  exhibiting  the  best  speci*- 
mens.  The  society  is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and 
has  been  the  means  of  causing  a  considerable  improve* 
ment  in  the  rearing  of  cattle  in  the  district. 

Wolsingham  Salmon  Fishery  Association. — This 
society  was  formed  in  1849,  for  the  purpose  of  protect- 
ing and  promoting  the  Wear  salmon  fishery.f 

- '  '  -       -         "'  -•  - 

had  attracted  great  attention,  shewing  the  war  spirit  that  was  abroad 
among  the  people.  In  describing  the  interview  of  himself  and  col- 
leagues with  the  emperor,  "iSx,  Pease  dwelt  upon  the  urbanity  and  po* 
liteness  of  the  latter,  and  on  the  regret  evinced  by  the  empress  and  the 
Duchess  Olga  at  the  attacks  made  upon  the  C2ar  in  the  English 
newspapers.  Mr.  Pease,  in  conclusion,  referred  to  some  of  the  stric* 
tures  which  had  been  passed  upon  his  firiends  and  himself  for  having 
undertaken  this  journey.  They  had  been  described  as  fools,  fanatics, 
and  even  as  madmen ;  but  there  was  nothing,  he  thought,  strange  in 
20,000  persons,  who,  with  their  predecessors,  had  for  two  centuries 
held  strongly  the  principle  that  aU  war  was  alike  opposed  to  civiliza- 
tion, humanity,  and  scripture,  coming  forward,  at  such  a  crisis  as  this 
in  their  country's  history,  to  assert  this  principle,  and  using  their  en- 
deavours to  avert  from  the  nation  the  horrors  of  war.  The  details  of 
this  self-imposed  embassy,  unexampled  in  modem  times,  were  listened 
to  by  the  auditory  with  earnest  attention,  and  elicited  repeated  de- 
monstrations of  applause. 

t  At  the  general  meeting,  held  in  the  Town  HaU,  August  26,  1854, 
the  chairman,  W.  Wooler,  £sq.»  congratulated  the  members,  that  in 
the  river  Wear,  fish  of  the  salmon  tribe  had  once  more  a  free  run  to 
the  spawning  beds,  in  the  higher  portions  of  the  stream,  and  that  the 
lovers  of  the  rod  were  mainly  indebted  for  this  boon  to  the  kind  con* 
sideration  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham.  At  the  city  of  Durham,  a 
central  society  had  been  formed ;  and  it  was  intended  to  have  branches 
in  the  different  towns  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  It  was  therefore 
resolved,  that  means  should  now  be  taken  to  develope  the  natural 
resources  of  the  river,  and  also  to  cairy  out  the  artificial  method  of 
propagating  salmon. 
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DARLINGTON  WARD— NORTH-WEST  DIVISION. 


SOUTH  QUARTER. 

Thb  constablery  called  South  Quarter  consists  of  all 
the  portion  of  the  parish  which  lies  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Wear,  except  a  part  of  the  manor  of  Bradley.  The 
southern  limit  of  the  Quarter,  about  4  miles  from  the 
town,  includes  Wolsingham  Common^  which  adjoins 
that  of  South  Bedburn,  in  the  chapelry  of  Hamsterley. 
The  names  of  several  of  the  places  mentioned  in  Hat- 
field's Survey,  above  quoted,  are  still  retained.  Brand- 
woody  or  Broadwoody  gave  name  to  a  resident  family, 
from  whom  a  moiety  of  it  passed  by  marriage  to  the 
Eglestons.  It  afterwards  belonged  to  the  families  of 
Dawson  and  Moses,  and  is  now  the  property  of  the 
Hon.  Henry  Coventry.  Wyshilly  or  Wyaerley,  at  the 
north-eastern  angle  of  the  constablery,  belongs  to  Jo- 
seph Wooler,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Stobbs. 

There  is  a  corn-mill  at  Holbeck  ;  that  at  Goosecroft 
was  carried  away  by  a  flood,  about  two   years  ago. 

♦  The  foUowing  depositions,  relative  to  an  interference  by  him  with 
the  service  in  Wolsingham  church,  have  been  preserved,  and  pub- 
lished by  the  Surtees  Society  :  — 

"  Lionel  Nevil,  of  the  Esshes,  near  Wolsingham,  aged  about  30. 
Fatetur  that,  at  the  tyme  of  morninge  praier  of  the  said  Richerd 
Rawlinge,  about  the  tyme  libellat,  this  examinate  came  to  the  said 
Richard  Rawlinge,  beinge  at  the  divine  servic,  saing  the  said  morning 
praier,  and  required  him  to  put  off  his  Hurples,  according  to  the  will  of 
the  XXIIII.  of  the  parish,  and  gyve  the  same  to  Sr.  John  Peirt,  articu- 
late, to  say  fiirthe  the  morninge  praier ;  and  thes  words,  andno  other* 
thys  examinate  said  to  the  said  Richard,  without  countynanc  of 
anger  or  evyU  behavour ;  and  the  young  man  then  toke  yt  well  and 
found  no  fault,  and  dely  vered  his  said  surples  lo  William  Trotter,  one 
of  the  churchwardens  ther,  and  he  gave  yt  lo  the  said  Sr.  John  Peir 
(m),  whiche  said  furth  the  servic  and  communyon,  and  the  said  Richard 
receyved  the  communyon  that  same  day  with  the  said  Sr.  John.  And 
for  christening  of  any  childe  that  day  this  examinate  cannot  depose, 
and  yett  he  knowledgith  hym  self  that  he  dyd  fault,  and  with  wrong, 
and  contrary  to  the  Quene's  statuts,  and  is  right  sorye  for  the  same. 
Examined  whither  that  he  dyd  thretyn  the  said  Richard  Rawlinge  to 
pull  hia  surpless  of  his  bake,  or  no,  negat  penitus,  saing  upon  his 
conscienche  ment  no  harme  in  his  doinge  or  saing  at  that  tyme, 
being  sory  that  upon  any  such  ygnoranc  that  this  examinate  said  so 
moch  as  he  dyd,  and  haith  here  confessed,  scinge  that  yt  was  against 
the  Quene's  procedings  ;  saing  farther  that  he  thinks  that  Rirhard 
Rawling  wyll  excuse  hym  of  this  article. 

^Testes  products  ex  parte  officii  contra  Lionellum  NeviU.  Robert 
Hartley,  of  Thomley,  near  Wolsingham,  yoman,  aged  60  years.  He 
saith  that  at  the  tyme  articulate  this  examinate  was  in  his  parish 
church,  at  his  praiers,  at  what  (tyme)  the  said  Lionell  NeviU  and  the 
said  Richard  Rawlinge,  articulate,  was  at  communicacion  and  high 
words  about  chrystining  of  a  chUd  ;  in  so  moch  as  the  parish  clud 
about  them,  unto  the  church  warden  found  fault ;  and  this  examinate, 
being  in  Mr.  Bowes*  porch,  (see  B&adlet,)  cam  from  thenc  to  her 
what  the  matter  was,  at  what  tyme  the  said  Richard  RuwUnge  was 
putting  off  his  surples.  Examined,  what  wordes  he  hard  them  spcake 
at  that  tyme,  nescit  deponere.  Examined,  who  christened  the  childe 
then,  he  saith  that  Sr.  John  Peirt  did  christen  the  said  childe.  Ex- 
amined de  tempore,  he  saith,  to  his  remembranc,  upon  a  sonday,  at  the 


Holbeck  House  was  an  ancient  seat  of  the  family  of 
Craggs,  and  afterwards  became  the  property  of  the 
Boweses.  The  "  gloomy  situation"  which  it  formerly 
occupied,  is  now  somewhat  enlivened  by  the  close 
proximity  of  the  Wear  Valley  railway.  The  estate, 
which  is  now  the  property  of  G.  H.  Wilkinson,  Esq., 
contains  upwards  of  125  acres,  all  freehold,  except 
about  7  acres,  held  by  copy  of  court  roll  under  the 
Bishop  of  Durham,  at  the  annual  rent  of  6s.  8d. ;  and 
8  acres,  with  an  allotment  on  Wolsingham  Common, 
held  by  lease  from  the  churchwardens  of  St.  Nichok<i, 
Durham,  at  the  annual  rent  of  £15.  LandieUy  called 
Landa  Dei  in  the  Survey,  contains  149  a.  1  r.  16  p., 
held  under  a  lease  for  21  years  from  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  Durham,  59  a.  1  R.  16  p.  copyhold  of  inhe- 
ritance, and  1  A.  3  R.  15  f.  freehold. 

The  JEshes,  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  held 
by  Lionel  Neville,  an  offshoot  from  the  great  house  of 
Raby.*     The  estate,  comprising  the  Eshes,  Summer- 

hynder  ende  of  the  morning  praier.  Examined  whither  that  Lionell 
NerUl  said  and  commandyd  then  the  said  Rawling  to  put  of  the  svxplep^ 
that  the  said  Sr.  John  might  christen  the  childe,  or  eUs  he  wold  take 
yt  of  the  said  Rawling' s  backe,  he  saith  upon  his  ooth  he  hard  no  such 
wordes.  Examined  whither  he,  this  examinate,  haith  hard  the  said 
Lionell  command  the  said  Rawlinge,  yf  he  wold  doo  any  servic,  to  do 
yt  in  the  quere,  or  not  in  the  bodye  of  the  chorche,  he  saith  that  he 
cannot  depose  of  thoise  wordes. — Signum  f  Robbrt  Hartley. 

**  William  Ranoldson  of  Wolsingham,  aged  29  years.  lie  E^aith 
that  he,  this  examinate,  being  parish  clerk  ther,  dyd  se  the  said 
Richard  Rawling  do  the  morning  praier,  about  the  tyme  articulate, 
very  decently  and  orderly,  without  any  interruption  of  any  man,  for 
this  examinate  helpt  the  said  Richard  on  with  the  surples,  and  was 
present  with  him  all  the  said  tyme  of  the  morning  praier.  Mary, 
immediately  then  next  after  the  said  prayer  being  doon,  this  exami- 
nate went  to  ring  the  bell  to  the  communion,  and  from  thenc  went  to 
the  parsonage  to  fett  the  communion  cup ;  and  at  this  examiuate's 
comming  again  to  the  said  church,  the  said  surples  was  of  Sr.  John 
Peirt,  but  which  was  saying  the  communion  or  commcmoracion  in 
the  boddy  of  the  church.  Examined  whether  he,  this  examinate, 
haith  hard  the  said  Lionell  Nevill  say  or  speake  any  such  unseznlj 
words  to  the  said  Sr.  Richard  Rawlinge,  as  ys  articiUate,  he  saith, 
upon  his  othe,  that  he  never  hard  the  said  Lionell  speake  such 
wordes  as  ar  articulat  or  any  such  lyk.  Examined  who  christcved 
the  child  articulate  at  that  tyme,  he  saith  Sir  John  Peirt,  to  his  re- 
membranc, for  the  same  Sir  John  dyd  all  the  servic  that  forentone 
after  the  said  morning  praier.  He  saith  that  the  said  Lionell  Kevill, 
the  tyme  articulate,  when  Sir  Richard  Raulinge  had  the  surples  on, 
and  was  at  the  communion  table,  cam  to  the  said  Sir  Richard,  and 
desyred  hym  to  put  off  his  surples,  and  gyve  yt  to  Sir  John  Peirt,  to 
do  the  service,  as  he  had  doon  byfore,  unless  he  hadd  my  Lorde  sat* 
fragene's  letter,  or  admitt  to  serve  the  parish,  as  the  other  preist  waf . 
It  was  in  the  tyme  bytwixt  the  morning  praier  and  communion  tyme. 
— William  Ranatson. 

"  Richard  Rawling,  of  Stanhop,  clerk,  aged  26  years.  He  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  said  Lionell,  in  tyme  of  dyvine  servic,  as  well  concemins 
the  surpless  articulate,  as  also  toching  the  christening  of  the  said 
Byerle's  childe,  which  fact  was  presented  by  this  examinate  and  tht 
church  wardens  then  beinge. — Per  me  Rxchaedux  RAWUJio. 
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sides,  Towty  Pots,  and  Harthope  farms,  was  purchased 
in  1840,  by  Messrs.  Jonathan,  George,  and  William 
Wooler.  There  are  valuable  plantations  on  this  pro- 
perty 5  Mid  the  "Harehope  Gill  Vein"  of  lead  runs 
through  the  freehold  portion,  the  working  of  which  has 
been  commenced  by  the  present  proprietors.  The 
Eshes  farm  contains  120  a.  1  k.  10  p.  of  freehold,  43  A. 
3  R.  its  p.  copyhold,  and  the  Rivington  School  allot* 
ments,  3  a.  3  r.  1  p.  leasehold.  The  out-goings  payable 
to  the  Bishop  of  Durham  are,  freehold  rents,  5s. ;  copy- 
hold rents,  8s.  6d.;  acre-money  for  allotments,  14s.  2Jd.; 
and  acre-money  for  Rivington  School  Allotments,  Is. 
3d.;  total,  £1  3s.  lljd.  The  yearly  rent-charge  for 
tithe  is  £17  2s.     Summersides  farm  contains  100  a.  1  r. 

2  p.  of  copyhold,  and  8  a.  3  R.  36  p.  of  leasehold ;  total, 
109  A.  0  R.  38  p.  The  out-goings  to  the  bishop  are, 
copyhold  rents,  19s.  8d. ;  acre-money  for  allotments, 
138.  3id.;  total,  £1  ISs.  lljd.  The  rent-charge  for 
tithes  is  £13  2s.-  Towty  Pots  farm  contains  141  a.  3  r. 
17  p.  of  freehold,  and  10  a.  2  r.  26  p.  of  copyhold ; 
total  152  a.  2  R.  3  p.  The  out-goings  to  the  bishop 
are,  copyhold  rent,  8s.  8d. ;  freehold,  3s.  6d. ;  acre- 
money  for  allotments,  lOs.  8Jd. ;  total,  £1  2s.  lOJd. 
The  rent-charge  for  tithe  is  £14  2s.  Harthope  farm 
contains  11  a.  0  R.  28  P.  of  freehold,  26  a.  3  r.  37  p.  of 
copyhold,  and  71  A.  2  r.  23  p.  of  leasehold ;  total,  109  a. 

3  R.  8  p.  The  out-goings  are,  acre-money  for  allot- 
ments to  the  bishop,  £1  16s.  7Jd. ;  leasehold  rent  to  the 
dean  and  chapter,  6s. ;  total,  £2  2s.  7id.  The  rent- 
charge  for  tithes  is  £2  2s. 

PARK  QUARTER. 

This  constablery  forms  the  western  and  north-western 
portion  of  the  parish,  and  extends  about  4  J  miles  from 
Wolsingham.  It  anciently  comprised  pne  of  the  great 
liunting  parks  of  the  Bishops  of  Durham.  All  the  mines 
and  minerals  witliin  this  district  are  held  by  lease  for 
21  years  under  the  see.  In  the  lease  dated  September 
16,  1830,  and  commencing  from  the  9th  of  June  pre- 
ceding, their  annual  value  is  stated  at  £5  ;  the  annual 
rent,  5s.;  and  the  fine  for  renewal,  £3  Is.  3d.  The 
quarries  of  millstones  at  Collierlaw  were  leased,  Sep- 

"  William  Trotter,  of  Wolfiiiigham,  laborer,  aged  60  years.  This 
cxarainate,  being  in.the  clmrclie  of  Wolsingham,  bytwixt  the  morning 
praier  and  commxmion,  the  said  Sir  Richard  Rawlinge  standing  at 
the  communion  table  ther,  reddy  to  christen  the  childe  articulate, 
John  Bierlay»  the  father  theroff,  said  that  the  said  Richard  shuld  not 
christen  his  childe ;  and  thenipon  the  people  came  to  gixher,  and  then 
the  said  Lionel  NeviU  commandyd  the  said  R.  Rawling  to  put  off  the 
surplcii,  aud  so  Rawling  dyd  immediately,  and  then  the  old  preist, 


tember  12,  1832,  for  21  years,  at  an  annual  reserved 
rent  of  Is. ;  the  fine  for  renewal  being  £46  8s.  6d. 

Netjoland  and  Fawlees,  or  Fawnlees  (the  latter  name 
probably  having  reference  to  the  young  animals  reared 
for  the  chase),  were  held,  in  the  time  of  Bishop  Hat- 
field, by  Thomas  de  Ebor,  whose  daughter  married, 
first,  Sir  Thomas  Grey  (named  in  the  Survey),  and, 
second,  Robert,  son  of  Ralph  de  Neville.  The  Wooler 
family  have  long  held  property  here;  and  Fawnlees 
House,  or  Low  Fawnlees,  is  now  the  property  and 
residence  of  George  Darnell  Wooler,  Esq.,  J. P.  The 
estate  consists  of  about  202  acres  of  land,  of  which  28 
acres  are  copyhold  of  inheritance,  held  of  the  manor  of 
Wolsingham,  and  paying  an  out- rent  of  2s.  6d. ;  and  43 
acres,  formerly  part  of  Wolsingham  Common,  are  also 
charged  with  a  rent  of  4d.  per  acre. 

The  Wolsingham  Park  estate,,  comprising  Tunstal 
House  farm,  containing  736  A.  3  r.  1  p. ;  the  dwelling 
house,  garden,  and  garth  adjoining  to  it,  6  a.  1  r.  22  p. ;. 
Lumley  Ling  farm,  1,310  a.  2  r.  20  p. ;  and  the  woods 
and  plantations,  379  a.  0  r.  20  p. ;  total,  2,342  a.  3  r. 
20  p.,  was  purchased  from  the  late  Lord  Barrington,  in 
1847,  by  —  Isaacs,  Esq.,  of  London.  Having  been 
leasehold  for  three  lives  from  the  see  of  Durham,  the 
estate  was  enfranchised  by  Lord  Barrington  in  1815, 
under  the  Land-tax  Sale  and  Redemption  Act;  but 
"the  mines  and  minerals,  or  seams  or  veins  of  coal^. 
metals,  or  other  profits  of  a  like  nature,"  within  it,  do 
not  belong  to  the  proprietor  as  freehold,  but  are  held 
by  a  lease  from  the  Bishop  of  Durham  for  21  years 
from  June  9,  1837,  at  an  annual  rent  of  5s.  This  lease 
was  sold  with  the  property.  The  lessee,  however,  is 
not  entitled  to  lead  ore.  The  Waskerley,  a  tributary 
of  the  Wear,  flows  through  the  estate ;  and  there  is  a 
valuable  flag-stone  quarry  upon  the  property.  The 
woods  and  plantations,  to  which  Lord  Barrington  paid 
much  attention,  are  now  of  nearly  40  years'  growth,  and 
are  of  great  value,  the  cuttings  producing  a  considerable 
yearly  revenue.*  The  corn-tithes  have  been  commuted^, 
and  a  modus  of  4s.  is  payable  in  lieu  of  hay-tithe.  The 
Derwent  and  Wear  Valley  Junction  Railway  Company 
hold  a  lease,  for  wayleave,  for  60  years  from  January 
1,  1844,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  £40. 

Sir  John  Pcirt,  put  on  the  Burples  and  christened  the  said  childe.— 
Signum  f  W.  Trotteb." 

*  There  were  sold  on  the  estate,  on  the  lUh  of  AuguBt»  ISfil,  22' 
acres  of  larch  and  Scotch  fir,  comprising  2,722  measurable  trees  of  the 
former,  and  2o9  of  the  latter,  with  a  considerable  quantity  of.  crown- . 
trees  and  props,  also  growing  ;  and  2,460  larch,  1,320  birch  and  alder, 
320  oak,  and  14  Scotch  fir,  lying  cut.    Also,  Feb.  16,  1S53;  4,215  mea-. 
suiable  larch  and  Scotch  trecs»  and  9,075  props  and  palings,  lying  cut... 
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Bishop  Oak  is  the  name  of  a  respectable  mansion, 
with  an  estate  of  82  a.  0  r.  14  p.  attached,  the  property 
and  residence  of  Messrs.  John  and  George  Curry. 
Low  Joffias^  containing  81  a.  0  r.  7  p.,  and  a  farm  at 
Park  Wall,  containing  105  a.  1  r.  27  p.,  also  belong 
to  Messrs.  Curry.  About  100  acres  of  allotment  lands 
are  attached  to  those  farms,  the  whole  of  which  are 
held  by  lease  under  the  Bishop  of  Durham. 

High  Doctor  Pasture  estate  contains  218  a.  8  r.  17  p., 
nearly  the  whole  of  which  is  leasehold  under  the  bishop ; 
Park  Wall  estate,  also  leasehold,  consists  of  85  A.  2  r. 
4  p.  These  two  estates,  now  the  property  of  Dr.  Sey- 
mour Dixon,  of  Gateshead,  are  entitled  to  a  right  of 
common  on  Wolsingham  North  and  West  Moors. 

Bail  Hill  and  Chapel  Walls  estates,  containing  to- 
gether about  395  acres,  are  leasehold,  and  are  held  by 
Charles  Attwood,  Esq. 

Baokstone  Bank,  adjoining  the  river  Wear,  contains 
442  a.  3r.  8  p.,  with  a  right  of  pasturage  upon  the  undi- 
vided part  of  Wolsingham  Common,  and  is  held  by  lease 
for  three  lives  from  the  bishop,  by  Mr.  James  Spencer, 
of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  Harelaw  and  West  Field 
House  farms  belong  to  Colonel  Beckwith. 

EAST  QUARTER. 

A  CONSIDERABLE  portion  of  the  East  Quai'ter  or  consta- 
blery  of  Wolsingham,  which  extends  about  5  miles  to 
the  east  of  the  town,  has  been  formed  into  the  new 
chapeliy  of  Thornley,  the  boundaries  of  which  will  be 
given  under  its  proper  head.  In  addition  to  a  few 
general  particulars  relative  to  this  Quarter,  the  follow- 
ing notices  refer  to  those  parts  which  remain  attached 
to  the  parish  of  Wolsingham. 

In  the  time  of  Bishop  Hatfield,  Thornley  and  Green- 
well  (formerly  an  estate  of  Henry  Beaumont)  belonged 
to  the  Nevilles,  who  rendered  13s.  4d.  for  the  former, 
and  25s.  4d.  for  the  latter.  At  the  time  of  the  attain- 
der, the  Earl  of  Westmoreland  also  held  Redmyr  and 
Helm  Park,  for  which  he  rendered  33s.  4d.  On  the 
28th  of  April,  13  Henry  VIII.,  Robert  How  and  his 
wife  granted  Small  Lees,  or  Poor  Lees,  to  John  Hall, 
to  the  use  of "  the  church  wark  and  ornaments  of  St. 
Nicholas's  church  in  Durham." 

In  1769,  an  act  was  passed  f9  Geo.  III.)  "  for  divid- 
ing and  inclosing  a  certain  moor  or  common  in  the 
township  of  Thornley,  in  the  parish  of  Wolsingham, 

♦  A  ruinous  cottage,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  is  called  Cut* 
throat  House,  from  the  circumstance  of  Jane,  the  wife  of  Anthony 
Garthwaite,  having,  on  the  26th  of  May,  1718,  while  her  husband 


and  within  the  manor  of  Brancepeth,  in  the  county 
palatine  of  Durham.*'  The  right  of  Bridget  Belasyse, 
spinster,  lady  of  the  manor  of  Brancepeth,  to  her  royal- 
ties and  seigniories,  was  preserved;  and  she  was  also 
entitled  to  a  reserved  rent  of  6d.  per  acre  from  each  of 
the  allottees  imder  the  act  Robert  Lodge,  Esq.,  was 
declared  to  be  owner  of  the  coal  -mines  and  royalties ; 
and  his  right  to  sink  pits,  erect  engines,  and  form  rail> 
ways,  was  provided  for ;  the  proprietors  of  the  surface 
being  empowered,  however,  to  recover  compensation 
for  damage  done.  The  right  of  the  rector  of  Wolsing- 
ham to  tithes  was  also  provided  for.  The  usual  provi- 
sions were  made  for  the  formation  of  roads  and  quarries, 
the  awards  of  commissioners,  and  the  right  of  the  allot- 
tees to  work  stones  and  clay  and  to  retain  trees  and 
underwoods.  Twenty-six  claims  were  made  under  the 
act ;  but  six  of  them  were  afterwards  withdrawn.  The 
allottees  were,  Mrs.  Ann  Bowes,  of  Bradley  Hall; 
John  Moses,  Esq.,  of  Hull,  and  of  Old  Park,  Thorn- 
ley ;  Robert  Lodge,  Esq.,  of  Barnard  Castle ;  Edward 
Stewart,  Esq.,  of  Crowhall ;  and  Messrs.  Thomas  Carr, 
John  Darnell,  George  Emerson,  John  Garth,  John 
Greenwell,  William  Gibson,  Thomas  Greenwell,  George 
Greenwell,  William  Greenwell,  George  Garthwaite, 
John  Garthwaite,  John  Portas,  John  Ritson,  John 
Teasdale,  Ralph  Wilson,  and  William  Wallace.  The 
common  was  set  out  as  follows : — 

A..    B.    p. 

To  Durham  lane 11  0  32 

To  Sanderstone  lane 2  0  16 

To  Elm  Park  lane 6  14 

To  Ban  HUl  lane  8  0  20 

To  Snape  Gate  lane 5  0    8 

To  Bradley  lane l  3    0 

To  private  roads 4  0    8 

To  Bail  HiU  quarry 4  2    2 

To  be  divided  among  the  allottees,  inpxo- 

portion  to  their  respective  claims ....  727  S  30| 

Total 771    0    0| 

The  amount  of  the  bills,  on  account  of  the  division  of 
Thornley  Common  (including  the  expenses  of  an  arbi- 
tration relative  to  the  boundaries  of  Crook  and  Billy 
Row),  was  £1,088  7s.  7d.  The  award  of  the  commis- 
sioners was  deposited  in  the  office  of  the  exchequer,  at 
Durham,  July  31,  1772.  The  Hon.  G.  V.  Russell,  of 
Brancepeth  Castle,  is  lord  of  the  manor. 

Bradley. — The  lordship  of  Bradley  extends  for  a 
considerable  distance  on  both  sides  of  the  Wear,*  the 

was  ahsent  at  his  work,  here  cut  the  throats  of  three  of  her  children 
and  herself;  a  fourth  boy,  named  Richard,  fortunately  escaping  by 
stratagem. 
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northern  portion  being  intersected  by  the  Bradley  bum. 
The  district  to  the  east  of  this  bum  is  included  in  the 
chapelry  of  Thornley ;  and  that  on  the  west  remains 
attached  to  the  parish  of  Wolsingham. 

The  lordship  of  Bradley,  which  anciently  gave  name 
to  a  resident  family,  was  held,  according  to  Hatfield's 
Survey,  by  Ralph  Eure,  of  Witton,  who  rendered  for  it 
2^8.,  and  also  held  Sunningside,  containing  200  acres, 
by  208.  rent,  and  Kittespark  and  Walkerland  by  6s. 
Sir  William  Eure,  in  the  time  of  Bishop  Langley,  ob- 
tained license  to  embattle  and  fortify  Bradley  Hall. 
At  the  period  of  the  Northern  Rebellion,  this  estate 
had  become  the  property  of  the  Tempests,  and  was 
forfeited  to  the  crown  by  the  attainder  of  Robert  Tem- 
pest and  Michael  his  son  for  engaging  in  that  outbreak. 
Queen  Elizabeth,  as  a  reward  for  the  services  of  Sir 
George  Bowes,  of  Streatlam,  Knight  Marshal,  granted 
to  him  the  Bradley  estate. 

Sir  William  Bowes,  Knt.,  eldest  son  of  Sir  George, 
by  Dorothy  Mallory,  his  first  wife,  was  ambassador  in 
Scotland,  and  treasurer  of  Berwick,  until  the  dissolution 
of  that  garrison  by  James  I.  He  married,  first,  Mary, 
only  daughter  and  heiress  of  Emanuel  Lord  Scroope, 
by  whom  he  acquired  great  possessions  at  Waldon,  near 
Chesterfield;  and,  second,  Isabel,  daughter  of  Judge 
Wray,  and  widow  of  Godfrey  Foljambe,  Esq.  He  died 
without  issue  male,  October  30,  1616.  Robert  Bowes, 
of  Raby,  Gent.,  second  son  of  Sir  George,  was  killed  in 
the  Keswick  mines  in  1610,  unmarried;  and  George 
Bowes,  Esq.,  of  Biddick,  third  son,  who  married  Mag- 
dalen, daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Bray,  next  heir  male  to 
John,  last  Lord  Bray,  died  in  1606,  in  the  life-time  of 
his  brother.  Sir  William.  His  son.  Sir  George  Bowes, 
of  Bradley,  was  next  general  heir  to  all  the  family,  and 
heir  in  tail  to  all  the  lordships ;  but,  by  a  strange  intail, 
he  was  dispossessed  thereof  by  a  younger  son  of  the 
second  marriage  of  his  grandfather,  the  Knight  Mar- 
shal, with  Jane  Talbot.  He  married  Mary,  daughter 
of  Sir  Ralph  Delaval,  of  Seaton  Delaval,  Northumber- 
land, and  died  in  1643.  Ralph  Bowes,  of  Bradley, 
Esq.,  successor  of  the  last  Sir  George,  married  Marga- 
ret, second  daughter  of  Sir  Joseph  Cradock,  of  Rich- 
mond, Knt,  and  died  November  1,  1681.  His  son, 
George  Bowes,  Esq,,  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  — 
Baker,  by  whom  he  had  issue  six  sons  and  two  daugh- 


ters. He  was  buried  at  Wolsingham,  February  22, 
1729,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Thomas  Bowes, 
Esq.,  who,  on  April  29,  1718,  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  John  Pickering,  of  Hedley  Hall,  and  died 
in  December,  1752.  His  son,  Robert  Blakiston  Bowes,, 
Esq.,  left  issue,  by  his  wife,  Ann,  daughter  of  Ralph 
Clement,  of  Hilltop,  Yorkshire,  a  son  and  daughter, 
and  died  at  Winston  in  March,  1767.  Thomas  Bowes, 
Esq.,  his  son,  baptized  August  14,  1758,  died  unmar- 
ried at  Durham  in  1844 ;  and  Bradley  is  now  held  by 
his  representatives. 

Bradley  Hall  occupies  a  retired  and  romantic  si- 
tuation, to  the  east  of  the  Bradley  bum,  and  on  the 
north  side  of  the  road  between  Durham  and  Wolsing- 
ham. It  is  a  massive  oblong  pile  of  building,  of  con- 
siderable antiquity,  and  has  been  for  many  years 
dismantled  and  becoming  ruinous.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  the  house  which  was  fortified  by  the  Eures,  as  the 
strength  of  its  walls  and  the  remains  of  deep  moats 
would  seem  to  testify.  The  lower  apartments  are  all 
vaulted.  A  projection  in  front  is  of  a  more  modern  and 
elegant  character.  Its  basement  story  consists  of  three 
low  arches;  and  above  the  centre  one  is  a  recess,  in 
which  is  a  light  pillar,  supporting  circular  arches,  and 
surmounted  by  a  battlement.  Bradley  mill  is  situated 
on  the  Wolsingham  side  of  the  Bradley  burn. 

Redgate  House,  the  property  of  John  Kirsop,  Esq., 
of  London,  is  a  well-built  modem  mansion,  with  appro- 
priate gardens,  shrubberies,  and  a  lawn,  situated  about 
half  a  mile  from  Wolsingham.  The  estate,  which  is 
copyhold,  contains  179  a.  3  r.  80  p.,  of  which  14  a. 
consists  of  fine  thriving  plantations.  A  magnificent 
prospect  of  the  Wear  valley  is  obtained  from  Redgate 
Bank  Top,  on  the  north  of  the  town,  and  from  Wear 
Bank  on  the  south :  a  view  from  each  place  has  been 
taken  by  Mr.  Carmichael,  whose  paintings  are  in  the 
possession  of  John  Snaith  Wooler,  Esq.,  of  Wolsingham. 

Greenwell  Hill  and  Hodge  House,  the  latter  a  farm 
of  16  acres,  form  a  freehold  estate  belonging  to  Thoma?^ 
Greenwell,  Esq.,  of  Durham. 

Boundary  House  farm  contains  191  a.  0  r.  10  p.,  of 
which  14  a.  2  r.  2  p.  are  freehold,  42  a.  3r.  34  p.  copy- 
hold, and  the  remainder  leasehold,  and  belongs  to 
Messrs.  Curry,  of  Bishop  Oak. 
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CHAPELRY  OF  THOMLEY. 


The  chapelry  of  St.  Bartholomew,  Thornley,  comprising  the  villages  of  Thomley  and  Tow  Law,  and  the 
hamlet  of  Elm  Park,  forms  part  of  the  East  Quarter  of  the  parish  of  Wolsingham,  and  was  formed  by  order  in 
council,  on  the  11th  of  February,  1848.  The  chapelry  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  chapelry  of  Satley,  in  the 
parish  of  Lanchester ;  on  the  north-east  by  the  chapelry  of  Crook,  in  the  parish  of  Brancepeth ;  on  the  east  and 
south-east  by  the  chapelry  of  Witton-le- Wear,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew  Auckland ;  on  the  south  by  the  river 
Wear ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Houselhope  brook  and  Bradley  burn. 


The  chapelry  contained,  in  1851,  a  population  of  2,206 
persons,  of  whom  1,214  were  males  and  992  females. 
The  number  of  inhabited  houses  was  333,  4  uninhabited, 
and  5  building.  The  constablery  includes  21  farms. 
In  the  act  for  dividing  the  common,  9  Geo.  III., 
Thomley  is  styled  a  township. 

THORNLEY. 

The  village  of  Thornley,  3  miles  east  from  Wolsing- 
ham, contains  a  subscription  school,  built  in  1824,  to 
which  the  trustees  of  Lord  Crewe's  charities  contributed 
£20,  the  late  Bishop  Barrington  £50,  and  with  sub- 
scriptions from  the  rector  of  Stanhope  and  others,  an 
amount  was  raised,  which,  after  defraying  the  expense 
of  the  building,  left  in  hand  a  balance  of  £50.  This 
sum  is  deposited  in  the  Lanchester  savings  bank,  and 
the  interest  accruing  therefrom  is  appropriated  towards 
keeping  the  school  in  repair.  For  fourteen  years  pre- 
vious to  the  erection  of  Thornley  church,  divine  service 
was  performed  in  the  school- room  on  Thursday  even- 
ings, and  occasionally  on  Sundays,  by  the  curate  of 
Wolsingham.  The  church  school  is  attended  by  about 
30  children.  In  the  village  there  are  the  workshops  of 
a  joiner  and  a  blacksmith,  but  no  public  house. 

THE  CHURCH. 

Thornley  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Bartholomew, 
and  will  accommodate  about  150  persons.  It  consists  of 
a  nave  only,  divided  by  a  gangway  up  the  centre. 
There  is  a  circular  window  at  the  east,  three  lancet 
windows  on  the  south,  and  one  lancet  window  on  the 
west.  The  church  is  entered  by  a  porch  on  the  north 
side,  but  there  is  no  vestry.  The  building  is  heated  by 
^  stove,  which  is  placed  at  the  west  end ;  the  baptismal 
font  stands  near  the  porch.     The  roof  is  ceiled  above 


the  cross  beams.  The  seats  are  all  open  and  free ;  and 
the  male  part  of  the  congregation  usually  sit  on  the 
north  side,  and  the  females  on  the  south  side.  The 
building  is  of  stone,  and  covered  with  blue  Welsh  slate ; 
there  is  a  cross  at  the  east  gable,  and  a  belfry,  containing 
one  bell,  at  the  west.  Altogether,  it  is  a  very  plain  and 
humble  looking  edifice.  The  estimated  cost  was  £350 ; 
towards  which  the  Rev.  W.  N.  Darnell,  rector  of 
Stanhope,  ^ho  has  an  estate  adjoining  to  the  village, 
gave  the  site  and  £100;  Lord  Crewe's  trustees,  £50; 
the  Bishop  of  Durham,  £30;  the  Rev.  W.  Wilson, 
rector  of  Wolsingham,  £20 ;  the  Countess  of  Coventry, 
£10;  T.  Bowes,  Esq.,  £5;  G.  H.  Wilkinson,  Esq., 
£3;  G.  T.  L.  Blenkinsopp,  Esq.,  £2;  and  there  were 
several  other  subscriptions  of  lesser  amount. 

The  parsonage  house  is  at  Tow  Law.  It  was  erected 
in  1854,  at  a  cost  of  upwards  of  £800.  Towards  this 
amount,  £400  was  procured  from  the  Maltby  Fund, 
£300  has  already  been  given  by  private  subscription, 
and  the  balance  is  expected  from  a  similar  source.  The 
building  is  of  stone,  somewhat  in  the  Elizabethan  style 
of  architecture :  it  is  a  commodious  dwelling,  with  a 
garden  attached. 

The  chapelry  is  without  endowment.  An  annual  tra- 
tuity  of  £100  is  given  by  the  Weardale  Iron  Company, 
and  the  surplice  fees  amount  to  about  £10  a  year.  It  is  in 
contemplation  to  appropriate  a  portion  of  the  tithes  of 
Wolsingham  as  a  permanent  endowment,  for  which 
purpose  the  rector,  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Blackett,  made  an 
offer  to  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners  to  set  apart  a 
portion  of  the  tithes,  amounting  to  a  certain  sum,  pro- 
vided the  commissioners  would  contribute  a  similar 
amount.  They,  however,  declined  this  offer;  and  the 
living  of  Thornley  still  remains  without  any  permanent 
provision.  Thomley  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  dependent 
on  the  parish  of  Wolsingham;  the  first  and  present 
curate,  the  Rev.  Joshua  Elliott. 
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The  property  around  Thomley  is  very  much  divided. 
The  present  proprietors  are,  the  Hon.  Henry  Coventry, 
the  Rev.  W.  N.  Darnell,  Mr.  Heron,  Mr.  S.  Green- 
well,  Messrs.  W.  and  T.  Currick,  and  Mr.  J.  Wooler. 

Thornley  Colliery  is  leased  by  the  Tow  Law  Iron 
Company,  from  the  Hon.  G.  V.  Russell,  of  Brancepeth. 
The  coals  are  almost  entirely  made  into  coke  for  the 
use  of  the  company's  iron  furnaces. 

Blackfield  coke  ovens  lie  to  the  north  of  Tow  Law ; 
the  coke  manufactured  is  used  at  the  iron  works.  The 
coals  are  brought  from  Black  Prince  Colliery,  which, 
however,  is  in  the  chapelry  of  Sadey. 

Helm  Pabk,  or  Elm  Pabk,  noticed  above,  contains 
a  hamlet  of  the  same  name,*  four  farmsteads,  and  a 
public  house,  and  is  the  property  of  G.  P.  Wilkinson, 
Esq.,  in  right  of  his  wife.  Elm  Park  CoUiery,  the 
royalty  of  which  is  partly  in  this  manor,  and  partly  in 
the  township  of  Witton-le-Wear,  has  been  long  worked 
as  a  landsale.  It  is  held  under  an  agreement  for  lease 
for  31  years  from  the  1st  of  June,  1886,  at  the  annual 
rent  certain  of  £470,  entitling  the  lessee  to  win  and 
work  2,700  Newcastle  chaldrons  annually,  and  the 
further  rent  of  Is.  8d.  for  every  chaldron  above  that 
quantity.  At  the  sale  of  the  lease  in  1840,  it  was  cal- 
culated that  coal  could  be  wrought  and  brought  to 
bank  at  the  rate  of  about  7s.  6d.  or  78.  7d.  per  chsJdron, 
including  the  payment  of  the  reserved  rent.  The  coal 
was  described  as  fit  for  household  purposes,  and  for  the 
manufacture  of  coke  and  gas.  The  rent  having  been 
paid  up  to  the  1st  of  June  follo^dng  the  sale,  and  not 
more  than  400  chaldrons  being  worked,  the  purchaser 
was  entitled  to  raise  29,600  chaldrons  without  further 
payment,  being  equivalent  to  a  return  of  about  £1,850. 
The  colliery  is  at  present  worked  by  the  Messrs. 
Snowdon. 


*  Elm  Park  is  the  birthplace  of  Mr.  Thomas  Baker,  whose  youth 
was  marked  by  a  degree  of  indolence  as  to  manual  and  agricultural 
operations,  and  an  absence  of  mind,  that  rendered  him  an  object  of 
contempt  and  derision  amongst  his  industrious  neighbours.  Many 
anecdotes  of  his  failing  are  remembered,  such  as  his  xuiconsciously 
cutting  to  pieces,  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  the  cap  of  a  female,  which 
had  been  accidentally  allowed  to  lie  in  his  way,  whilst  he  was  en- 
gaged in  a  conversatioB.  His  mind,  however,  would  seem  to  have 
been  otherwise  occupied  than  in  the  routine  of  labour ;  and  he  became 
assistant  teacher,  under  the  Rev.  Philip  Brownrigg,  at  Wolsingham 
grammar  school.  WhDst  in  this  situation,  he  published  a  satirical 
poem,  entitled,  "  Bishop  Toby's  Advice  to  his  son ;  or,  the  Way  to 
procure  a  Mitre,"  aimed  at  no  less  a  person  than  Dr.  Phillpotts,  then 
rector  of  Stanhope.  He  afterwards  removed  to  London,  where  he 
practises  as  a  railway  engineer  and  land-surveyor.  Besides  contri- 
butions to  the  Ladies'  Diary,  he  has  published  "  Railway  Engineer- 
ing ;  or  Field  Work  preparatory  to  the  Construction  of  Railways  ;" 
VOL.  I. 


TOW  LAW. 

In  1841,  a  single  and  solitary  farm  house,  situated  at 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  township  of  Thornley, 
was  called  Tow  Law,  and  has  given  name  to  the 
present  populous  and  important  village.  At  the  census 
taken  in  1851,  the  number  of  inhabitants  amounted  to 
nearly  2,000.  In  1854,  they  had  increased  to  about 
3,000 ;  and  during  the  three  latter  years,  more  than  100 
houses  have  been  added  to  the  extent  of  the  village.f 
This  sudden  change  in  the  district  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  establishment,  in  1845,  of  the  extensive  works  of 
the  Weardale  Iron  Company,  at  which,  and  the  adjoin- 
ing collieries,  almost  the  entire  population  of  the  village 
of  Tow  Law  are  engaged. 

Inhere  is  a  large  and  commodious  church  school  for 
boys  and  girls  in  the  village,  partly  supported  by  sub- 
scription ;  the  Weardale  Iron  Company  giving  £40  a 
year;  the  rector  of  Wolsingham,  £10;  and  other  par- 
ties contributing  smaller  sums,  in  addition  to  the 
weekly  pence  firom  the  children.  The  master  is 
guaranteed  £60  a  year,  and  the  mistress  £40.  There 
is  no  government  grant ;  but  the  master  is  certificated. 
The  dimensions  of  the  boys'  school  are  50  feet  by  25 ; 
the  girls'  school,  30  by  25 ;  the  class  room,  19  by  25 ; 
and  attached  to  the  school  is  a  convenient  dwelling 
house,  containing  eight  rooms.  These  schools  were 
built  in  1849,  at  a  cost  of  £1,000.  The  proprietors  of 
the  iron  works  gave  the  site  and  the  handsome  sum  of 
£300 ;  the  Committee  of  Council  of  Education  added 
£400 ;  the  National  School  Society,  £200 ;  G.  H.  Wil- 
kinson, Esq.,  of  Harperley,  £50 ;  the  remainder  being 
contributed  in  sums  of  smaller  amount.  On  the  go- 
vernment inspector's  visit,  July  6,  1853,  there  were 
116  children  present  at  examination,  169  had  left  du- 
ring the  preceding  twelve  months,  213  had  been  ad- 

"  A  System  of  Surveying,  by  a  Theodolite ;"  **  Railway  Engineering;" 
in  the  ninth  edition  of  Nisbet's  Surveyor ;  and  several  other  works. 

t  In  the  Wolsingham  county  court,  on  the  20th  September,  1849,  a 
case.  Baring  o.  Richardson,  was  brought  on,  which  excited  considera- 
ble interest  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  plaintiif,  of  the  well-known 
firm  of  Baring  Brothers,  had  become  the  purchaser  of  land  at  Tow 
Law,  where  the  iron  works  are  situated ;  and  the  action  was  brought 
to  try  the  legal  right  or  ownership  of  a  cottage,  built  some  years  pre- 
viously by  a  Mr.  Johnson,  who  had  sold  the  materials  to  Mr.  Wilkinson, 
of  London,  then  owner  of  the  land,  for  £8.  Mr.  Mosely  was  after- 
wards tenant  of  the  cottage  \mder  Mr.  Wilkinson,  till  the  year  1845 
when  the  defendant  became  tenant,  and  refused  to  pay  any  rent. 
After  hearing  evidence  on  both  sides,  the  judge  adjourned  the  case 
for  more  muture  deliberation  ;  and,  on  the  next  ceurt  day,  he  decided 
against  the  defendant,  and  ordered  immediate  pos3ession*^o  be  given 
to  Mr.  Baring. 
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nutted  in  tlie  same  period,  and  the  ayerage  attendance 
had  been  98.    Hi«  general  obaerrationB  are  as  follow: — 

('Buildings^  good-nxed  xoonia»  dais  room.  The  offices  are  not  in 
good  repair.  Beaks,  five  groups  of  three  parallel  deaks  in  achool- 
loom;  four  looae  desks  in  daaa-room.  Furniture,  dock,  book-csloeet. 
Playgroundt  books,  methods,  disdpline,  and  instruction,  fair ;  appa- 
ratus, seren  Uack*boards,  seven  easels,  four  book-stands,  one  map- 
stand.  Organization ;  standard  of  classification :  reading.  Six  classes 
for  an  subjects,  under  master,  with  certificate  of  merit,  and  two 
pnpil-teachers ;  three  diTisions  for  scripture  and  geography;  firesh 
organization  for  arithmetic.  Each  apprentice  is  confined  to  one  class 
for  one  day.    The  girls  haTe  a  sewing  mistress." 

The  small  nnmber  of  pupils^  and  the  fluctuations  in 
the  school  exhibited  by  the  above  figures,  are  accounted 
for  by  the  high  rate  of  wages  which  may  be  obtained 
at  the  neighbouring  works,  by  boys  of  an  early  age ;  as, 
for  instance — 


Boys  under  9  earn  at  the  foundry,         -         per  week,  Ss.  to  48. 
„         10         „         pits,  or  brick  works,        „        6s. 

If 


18 


tt 


pits 


ff 


7s.  dd.  to  16b. 


if 


These  high  rates  of  remuneration,''  says  the  in- 
spector, "are  attended  with  very  serious  evils;  they 
are,  in  fact,  the  one  great  hindrance  to  all  elementary 
education  for  the  children  of  the  working  classes." 
Thus,  the  very  prosperity  of  the  district  is  construed 
into  a  misfortune.* 

In  connexion  with  the  school  there  are  two  libraries, 
one  for  the  use  of  the  scholars  and  the  other  for  adults, 
established  and  supported  by  Charles  Attwood,  Esq., 
and  the  incumbent  of  Thomley,  the  Rev.  Joshua  Elliott. 
The  school-room  is  licensed  for  public  worship ;  and  a 
piece  of  ground  attached,  in  addition  to  the  burying 
ground  at  Thomley,  is  consecrated  for  interments. 

In  the  village  there  are  a  Wesleyan  and  a  Primitive 
Methodist  meeting  house,  each  capable  of  holding 
about  200  persons.  Attached  to  the  Wesleyan  chapel 
is  a  school  and  a  dwelling  house ;  the  school  is  attended 
principally  by  the  children  of  workmen  engaged  at  Mr. 
Pease's  colliery  of  Hedley  Hope,  and  that  gentleman 
subscribes  £20  a  year  towards  its  support.  The  Tow 
Law  Branch  Bible  Society  contributed  £1  lOs.  on  the 
purchase  account  in  the  year  ending  Midsummer,  1853, 
and  distributed  18  Bibles  and  12  Testaments.  There 
are  six  public  houses  in  the  village ;  a  post  office  receiv- 
ing house,  which  issues  money  orders ;  several  trades- 
men, a  rural  police  station,  and  a  parish  constable. 

*  The  present  school  system,  it  is  obeerved  in  the  report,  "  is  met, 
and  thwarted  at  the  very  outset,  by  the  increase  in  the  trade  and 
prosperity  of  the  country.  It  would  seem,  at  present,  that  the  great- 
est hindrance  to  the  education  of  our  working  men  is  the  high  value 


TOW  LAW  IRON  WORKS. 

The  works  of  "  The  Weardale  Iron  Company,"  con- 
structed under  the  management  of  the  resident  partner, 
Charles  Attwood,  Esq.,  were  begun  in  1845,  by  the 
erection  of  one  blast  furnace  at  Stanhope.  In  1846, 
this  was  followed  by  the  erection  of  six  others,  at  Tow 
Law,  in  a  more  suitable  situation;  namely,  at  the  point 
where  the  coal-field  of  the  county  of  Durham  terminates, 
in  contact  with  the  mountain  limestone  formation,  in 
which  latter  are  contained  ^the  deposits  of  iron  ore  re- 
quired for  their  supply.  The  ore  is  conveyed  to  the 
iron  works  partly  by  the  public  line  of  railway  connect- 
ing Tow  Law  with  Stanhope,  near  which  last  mentioned 
place  the  mining  field  begins ;  and  partly  by  a  private 
branch  from  that  railway,  constructed  by  the  Iron 
Company,  and  extending  into  Bookhope,  which  latter 
is  at  present  being  further  prolonged  by  them  into 
Middlehope.  The  mines  of  iron-stone  become,  about 
this  latter  place,  much  more  numerous,  larger,  and  of 
richer  quality  than  in  the  inunediate  neighbourhood  of 
Stanhope;  and  this  superiority  continues  throughout 
nearly  the  whole  length  of  Weardale  westward,  or  for 
a  further  distance  of  about  15  miles. 

The  ore  which  these  mines  afford  is  found  in  the 
same  veins  as  those  out  of  which  the  lead  ore  of  the 
district  is  wrought;  although  it  is  found,  for  the  most 
part,  that  where  the  lead  becomes  the  most  abundant, 
the  quantity  of  iron  ore  diminishes ;  whilst  where  the 
iron  is  more  plentiful,  the  lead  ore  as  frequently  be- 
comes more  sparingly  diffused. 

The  descriptions  of  iron  ore  are  of  two  kinds : — 

1st — Spsthose  iron  ore,  or  sparry  carbonate,  distinctly  crystalliixe 
in  structure,  and  part  of  it  extremely  pure,  and  firee  from  admixture 
with  other  mineral  matters ;  though  sometimes  a  good  deal  intermixed 
with  crystallized  fluates  and  carbonates  of  lime,  quartz,  and  aame- 
times  cherty  matter.  Neither  of  these  appear  to  be  at  all  detrimental 
to  the  peculiarly  excellent  quality  of  the  iron  which  the  aboTe- 
mentioned  kind  of  iron  ore  affords ;  although  they,  of  course,  decrease 
its  richness  and  productiveness,  in  whatsoever  degree  they  happen  to 
occur  in  it. 

2ndly— Brown  hydrated  oxide  of  iron,  or  brown  hematite,  which  is 
met  with  similarly  intermixed  with  the  same  kinds  of  foreign  mineral 
matter  as  the  sparry  iron  ore,  and  to  much  about  the  same  avenge 
degree;  the  quality  of  the  iron  produced  from  it  being,  in  genenJ, 
much  the  same,  though  not  quite  equal  to  that  afforded  by  the  other 
ore.  The  brown  iron-stone  appears,  in  fact,  to  be  derived  from 
original  deposits  of  the  sparry  ore,  which  have  become  decomposed 
by  atmospheric  action ;  in  which  condition  of  decomposition  it  seems 

of  labour.    Employment  is  so  plentiful,  and  wages  so  high,  that  the 
education  of  a  child  is  set  aside  for  the  sake  of  the  weekly  returns  of 
his  labour. — ^The  standard  of  age  in  the  schools  which  I  visit  in  this 
J  district  is  steadily  declining,  from  the  same  cause." 
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to  admit  of  an  infiltration  of  silicions  matter,  which  both  impoTeriBhes 
its  richness  and  causes  a  comparatiye  inferiority  in  the  quality  of  the 
iron  which  it  a£Ebrd8. 

The  ore  ia  met  with  not  only  in  the  veins  themselves^ 
but  extends  on  one  or  both  sides  of  them,  by  an  expan- 
sion which  is  locally  described  as  a  ** flatting  outy^  or 
into  ^^ flats  y"  that  is  to  say,  into  horizontal  hede,  for 
very  variable  distances  from  the  cheeks,  or  sides,  of  the 
true  vein ;  sometimes,  indeed,  to  the  width  of  several 
hundred  yards,  and  of  a  depth  or  thickness  of  from  15 
to  nearly  70  feet.  These  are,  in  some  places,  so  near 
the  day  as  to  admit  of  being  wrought  by  open  work,  or 
in  the  manner  of  quarries ;  whilst  in  other  cases,  they 
have  to  be  followed  and  wrought  under  ground,  in  the 
same  manner  as  is  most  usually  done  with  common 
lead  mines. 

The  quality  of  the  iron  afforded  by  these  ores  is  of 
the  very  strongest  and  best  description;  especially  that 
made  from  the  sparry  carbonate,  which  partakes  largely 
of  the  toughness  of  the  Russian  and  the  stiffness  or 
body  of  the  Swedish  iron.  In  fact,  if  smelted  with 
charcoal,  it  would  be  fully  equal  or  superior  to  the  best 
of  these ;  and  even  smelted  with  the  coke  of  the  county 
of  Durham,  and  subsequently  worked  up  with  charcoal, 
it  is  very  little  inferior  to  them,  for  any  use  of  either 
iron  or  steel.  Indeed,  there  are  extant  old  documents 
which  show  that,  about  two  centuries  ago,  the  iron  ores 
of  the  Bishop  of  Durham's  manor  and  mines  in  Wear- 
dale  were  worked  for  the  purpose  of  making  steel  as 
well  as  iron. 
The  manor  is  of  great  extent,  reaching  from  near 


Witton-le-Wear  to  Alston  Moor,  at  which  latter  place 
a  portion  of  these  ores,  although  much  less  abundantly, 
is  also  found :  and  the  whole  manor  of  Weardale  is 
held,  as  to  its  iron,  by  the  Weardale  Iron  Company. 
The  lead  therein  was  held  by  leases,  renewed  for  seve- 
ral centuries,  by  the  ancestors  of  T.  W.  B.  Beaumont, 
Esq.,  M.F.  for  South  Northumberland,  and  at  present 
by  himself;  and  the  Weardale  Iron  Company  work 
and  save  the  lead  ore  that  they  may  meet  with  in  all 
their  iron  mines,  to  be  delivered,  upon  terms  agreed, 
to  him. 

They  employ  at  present,  at  Tow  Law  and  in  Wear- 
dale,  about  1,700  men,  of  whom  about  one  half  are 
occupied  in  raising  iron  and  lead  ore.      They  have 
four  blast  furnaces,  of  unusually  large  size,  in  blast, 
and   two   more   nearly  ready  to   blow   in ;   each  of 
them  capable  of  producing,  according  to  the  different 
quality  afforded  by  their  ores,  as  wrought  near  Stan- 
hope or  frirther  westward,  from  130  to  180  tons,  and, 
in  some  cases,  even  more,  per  week.     They  have  also 
mills  and  forges,  for  working  up  the  pigs  into  most  va- 
rieties of  finished  iron,  at  Tudhoe ;  which  latter  are  at 
present  in  process  of  enlargement  to  a  scale  capable  of 
consuming  as  much  pig  iron  as  the  above-mentioned 
number  of  blast  frimaces  can  make.      Meanwhile,  a 
considerable  part  of  it  is  sold  for  the  same  purpose,  of 
making  finished  bar  iron,  to  forge  and  mill  masters  in 
Yorkshire,  Staffordshire,  and  Shropshire,  in  all  which 
places   its   superior  quality  commands  remunerating 
prices,  notwithstanding  the  great  distance  and  costs  of 
carriage. 
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PAEISH  OF  STANHOPE. 


IHE  parish  of  Stanhope  is  the  most  extensive  in  the  county  of  Durham,  comprising,  with  its  dependent  chapel- 
ries,  54,870  acres  of  land.  It  extends  from  the  parish  of  Wokingham  on  the  south-east  to  the  boundaries  of  the 
county  of  Cumberland  on  the  west.  On  the  north-east  and  north,  it  is  bounded  by  the  parishes  of  Muggleswick, 
Edmondbyers,  and  Hunstanworth,  and  part  of  the  county  of  Northumberland ;  and  on  the  south  and  south-west, 
by  Middleton-in-Teesdale.  The  valley  of  the  Wear,  which  has  its  source  from  the  junction  of  the  Bumhope  and 
Kelhope  bums,  intersects  the  parish  from  west  to  east,  and  is  inclosed  on  both  sides  by  lofty  emihences  and 
moorlands.  Fuddingthome  Moor,  and  Kelhope  and  Welhope  Moors,  form  the  north-western  portion  of  the 
parish ;  Stanhope  Moor  is  on  the  north ;  and  Burnhope  and  Ireshope  Moors,  and  Harthope,  Swinhope,  Westen- 
hope,  and  Bollihope  Commons  extend  along  the  southern  portion.  The  parish  is  divided  into  four  Quarters, 
called  Stanhope,  Newlandside,  Park,  and  Forest  Quarters.  Bookhope  chapelry  is  composed  of  portions  of 
Stanhope,  Fark,  and  Forest  Quarters ;  St.  John's  Wekrdale  is  partly  in  Fark  and  partly  in  Forest  Quarter ;  and 
Heathery  Cleugh  chapelry  occupies  the  western  portion  of  Forest  Quarter.  The  value  of  property  in  the  parish, 
assessed  for  the  county-rate  in  1829,  was  £14,703,  and  in  1858,  £23,351  10s. 


STANHOFE  QUARTER. 

This  Quarter  contains  an  area  of  13,000  acres.  In 
1801,  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  1,239;  in  1811, 
1,375;  in  1821,  1,584;  in  1831,  in  consequence  of  the 
extension  of  mining  operations,  it  had  increased  to 
2,080 ;  but  a  considerable  portion  of  the  mining  popu- 
lation having  removed  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  county, 
the  number  was  diminished  in  1841  to  1,827.  At  that 
time,  there  were  344  inhabited  houses,  and  58  uninha- 
bited. In  1851,  there  were  487  inhabited  houses,  6 
uninhabited,  and  4  building;  and  the  population  had 
again  increased  to  2,545,  of  whom  1,336  were  males 
and  1,209  females.  The  Weardale  union  workhouse, 
which  is  in  this  Quarter,  contained  46  persons  in  1841, 
and  34  in  1851. 

The  Wear  Valley  and  Wear  and  Derwent  branches 
of  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  railway  have  an  extent, 
in  the  parish  of  Stanhope,  of  5^  miles ;  but  their  acreage 
has  not  been  ascertained.  In  1851,  they  contributed 
£65  12s.  6d.  to  the  local  rates ;  and  in  1851,  £53  2s.  6d. 
The  gross  amounts  collected  in  those  years  were  £3,409 
lis.  lOid.  and  £2,944  58.  lljd. 

By  Boldon  Book,  there  were  twenty  villains  in 
Stanhope,  each  of  whom  held  one  oxgang  of  land, 
rendeiing  2s.  with  sixteen  days'  work  of  one  man, 
between  Fentecost  and  Martinmas.  Each  villain  led 
the  lord's  com  four  days  with  one  carriage,  and  made 
four  portions  of  seed  land ;  mowed  two  days,  when  he 
received  a  corrody ;  and  made  and  led  the  hay,  having 


a  loaf  on  leading  days,  as  well  for  com  as  hay ;  carried 
and  re-carried  between  Stanhope  and  Wolsingham ;  and 
carried  the  venison  or  game  killed  in  the  forest  to  Dur- 
ham and  Alclet.  Moreover,  all  the  villains  constructed 
for  the  great  hunts  a  kitchen  and  a  larder,  and  a  dog- 
kennel  ;  they  found  bedding  in  the  hall,  the  chapel,  and 
the  chamber;  and  they  carried  the  whole  of  the  bishop's 
provisions  to  the  lodges.  Several  persons  held  portions 
of  land  by  annual  out-rents.  The  sons  of  Gamel  de 
Rogerley  and  others  held  lands  by  the  service  of  pro- 
viding a  man  forty  days  in  the  forest  at  £ELwning  time, 
and  the  like  at  rutting  time,  and  going  on  messages ; 
others  prepared  the  seed  land  in  autumn.  Aldred,  the 
smith,  had  12  acres  at  3s.  rent ;  and  others  on  various 
duties.  Lambert,  the  marble  cutter,  held  36  acres  for 
his  service.  William  Wilde,  as  headborough-man,  held 
a  toft,  a  croft,  and  seven  acres  of  land  for  his  service. 
All  the  tenants  and  villains  repaired  the  mill-dam,  and 
brought  the  mill-stones.  The  punder  had  six  acres  of 
land  and  the  customary  sheaves  of  com,  and  rendered 
40  hens  and  400  eggs.  Three  widows  held  three  tofts 
by  the  alms  of  the  bishop. 

Sundry  lands  are  mentioned  in  Hatfield's  Survey, 
with  their  owners,  as  free  tenants.  The  bishop's 
almoner  held  100  acres  of  land  in  Rookup,  at  2s.  rent. 
Newlandside  was  held  by  William  Merley,  at  68.  9d. 
rent,  and  Hucileyfield  at  2s.  rent;  Roger  de  Dirlton 
held  Bolyopeshele  at  6s.  8d.  rent;  Robert  Todd, 
Horseleyburn-field,  at  12d.  rent;  Richard  Dowy, 
Moreland,  at  3s.  rent ;  Thomas  Marshall,  Harlaugh,  at 
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12d.  rent ;  Thomas  Rogerley,  Newfield,  at  68. 8d. rent; 
John  de  Merlej,  Josyanbanks^  at  2s.  8d.  rent ;  John 
Blackhead,  Woodcroft,  at  13s.  4d.  rent ;  and  William 
Featherstonhalgh,  three  acres  on  ColJandland,  eight 
acres  on  Stanforland,  and  three  acres  in  Feryfield.  The 
master  of  Greatham  hospital  held  a  pasture  for  cattle  on 
Swjmhoplaw.  The  parson  of  Stanhope  held  a  close  of 
land,  called  Migge  Close,  of  five  acres,  at  20d.  rent,  Le 
Frith,  at  2s.,  and  parcel  of  the  Ele,  containing  one  acre, 
at  4d.  And  there'  were  fourscore  acres  of  land,  called 
Steward  Hall,  formerly  of  Gerard  Sharrom,  and  after- 
wards of*  Bertram  Monboucher,  Knt.,  which  used  to 
render  20s.,  but  were  then  waste ;  as  were  also  the  lands 
of  John  Tkeland,  of  Bedyk,  which  formerly  yielded 
ISs.  4d.  At  the  death  of  the  bishop,  his  executors  gave 
to  the  convent,  in  lieu  of  his  mitre  and  crozier,  certain 
cattle  from  liis  park  at  Stanhope.     (See  note,  p.  53.) 

At  what  time  a  family  assumed  the  local  name  of 
Stanhope  does  not  appear.  Kichard,  son  of  Walter  de 
Stanhope,  in  the  5th  year  of  Bishop  Bury,  died  seised 
of  a  messuage  and  22  acres  of  land,  charged  with  a 
mark  yearly  to  Robert  Stamford.  William  de  Stanhope, 
who  died  in  the  9th  of  Bishop  Hatfield,  had  held  24 
acres  of  land,  and  15  acres  he  had  acquired  of  Bobert 
Featherstonhalgh.  He  left  a  daughter,  Margaret,  his 
heiress;  and  the  name  does  not  afterwards  appear  in 
the  records.*  Several  other  families  held  property  at 
various  periods;  amongst  whom  may  be  mentioned  the 
Ma  wsons,  Powers,  Littleforths,  Merleys,  Bedales,  Colyn- 
sons,  Emersons,  Bogerlys,  Batemansons,  and  Eglestons. 
Kichard  Blackhead  held  the  office  of  forester.  So  early 
as  the  time  of  King  Stephen,  the  family  of  Featherston- 
halgh held  property  in  Stanhope  which  they  continued 
to  posess  for  several  generations.  Thomas  Featherston- 
halgh, Esq.,  of  Stanhope  Hall,  married  Ann,  daughter 
of  John  and  sister  of  Sir  James  Clavering,  Bart,  and 
was  elected  M.P,  for  the  county  of  Durham  in  1679 
and  1680.  On  the  death  of  the  last  of  the  family  at  the 
battle  of  Hochstet,  the  estate  was  purchased  by  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle,  from  whose  descendant  it  passed  to  the 
ancestors  of  Cuthbert  Rippon,  Esq.,  sometime  M.P. 
for  the  borough  of  Gateshead. 

A  bill  was  introduced  into  parliament,  5th  Wm.  IV. 

*  No  connection  can  be  traced  between  thia  &mily  and  that  of  the 
Stanhopes  of  Nottinghamshire ;  though  in  treating  of  the  latter,  aa 
represented  by  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  Collins's  Peerage  contains 
the  following  passage: — "Camden,  in  his  disoonrse  on  surnames, 
observes  them  to  be  denominated  from  a  place  of  their  own  name, 
(without  doubt)  the  town  of  Stanhope,  near  a  forest  so  called,  in  Dar- 
lington wapentake,  in  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  of  which  they  mi^ht 
be  owners,  for  it  is  certain  their  residence  was  in  those  parts  before 


(1835),  ''for  inclosing  lands  in  the  township  of  Stan- 
hope Quarter,''  &c.  The  extent  of  these  commons 
was  not  stated  in  the  bill.  Cuthbert  Rippon,  Esq., 
the  Right  Hon.  John,  Earl  of  Scarborough,  the  Rev. 
Nathaniel  Hollingsworth,  Robert  Potts,  Esq.,  and 
others,  were  stated  to  be  proprietors  of  the  ground, 
subject  to  the  right  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham  as  lord  of 
the  manor  of  Wolsingham.  The  commissioner  was 
Barten  Fletcher  Allen,  land  suryeyor,  of  Preston,  Lan- 
cashire. Part  of  the  moors,  &c.,  might  be  left  for  the 
use  of  such  parties  as  were  desirous  of  having  their 
properties  unenclosed;  and  an  allotment  was  to  be  set 
out  for  sale,  in  order  to  meet  the  expenses  incurred  in 
passing  the  act,  &c.  The  remainder  was  to  be  divided 
proportionably  amongst  the  claimants,  who  were  al- 
lowed, if  desirous  of  doing  so,  to  pay  their  share  of  the 
expenses  in  money,  which  was  to  be  considered  in  set- 
ting out  their  allotments.  Provision  was  made  for  the 
security  of  money  received  for  compensation;  if  de- 
ficient, the  necessary  amount  was  to  be  made  up  by 
the  persons  to  whom  allotments  had  been  made;  and  if 
there  should  be  a  surplus,  it  was  to  be  proportionably 
distributed  or  applied  for  their  use  and  benefit.  The 
rights  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  were  reserved;  and  he 
was  to  make  just  and  reasonable  satisfaction  for  any  da- 
mage or  injury  done  in  working  or  carrying  away  coals, 
minerals,  stones,  and  slates.  A  powerful  opposition 
was  organized  against  this  measure  by  many  influential 
persons,  who  conceived  that  its  tendency  was  not  gene- 
rally advantageous;  and  the  bill  was  consequently 
withdrawn. 

STANHOPE. 

This  town  is  situated  on  the  road  between  the  city  of 
Durham  and  Alston  in  Cumberland,  20  miles  west  from 
the  former,  and  21  east-south-east  from  the  latter  place. 
It  is  27  miles  by  road  from  Gateshead,  40  from  South 
Shields,  33  from  Sunderland,  40  from  Hartlepool,  38 
from  Stockton,  26  from  Darlington,  20  from  Barnard 
Castle,  and  15  from  Bishop  Auckland.  It  stands  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Wear,  pleasantly  sheltered  by  the 
hills  to  the  north  and  south  of  that  river,  which  here 

they  came  into  Nottinghamshire,  as  is  fully  attested  by  Glover's 
Somerset  Herald,  &c. — Sir  Rich.  Stanhope,  living  in  the  reigns  of 
H)en.  m.  and  Rich.  I.,  had  large  possessions  in  the  north,  and  re- 
ceived the  honour  of  knighthood.  His  son  and  heir,  Sir  Richard  de 
Stanhope,  Knt.,  was  lord  of  Elstwyke,  in  the  comity  of  Northumber- 
land, and  of  Usworth,  in  the  county  pal.  of  Duiham,  and  mayor  of 
the  town  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne." 
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receives  the  Stanhope  burn.  There  is  a  bridge  of  one 
arch  over  the  river,  the  parapets  of  which  were  raised 
and  other  repairs  effected  in  1886.  The  town  consists 
principally  of  one  long  street,  through  which  the  turn- 
pike passes. 

THE  CHURCH. 

The  ancient  parish  church  of  Stanhope,  dedicated  to 
St.  Thomas  the  Apostle,  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of 
the  town,  and  is  capable  of  accommodating  500  persons. 
It  consists  of  a  nave,  two  side  aisles,  a  chancel,  and  a 
gallery  on  the  north.  There  is  a  low  square  tower  to  the 
west,  in  three  stories  or  compartments;  the  upper  one,  or 
belfry,  containing  two  bells  of  a  fine  musical  tone  .The 
tower  is  lighted  by  narrow  circular-headed  windows, 
surmounted  by  an  embattled  parapet,  with  small  comer 
spirets.  The  western  gallery,  which  stood  underneath, 
was  taken  down  some  time  ago  at  the  expense  of  the 
present  rector,  thus  opening  out  to  view  the  fine  old 
pointed  arch,  similar  to  thie  one  by  which  the  chancel  is 
entered.  The  side  aisles  are  each  divided  from  the 
nave  by  five  plain  cylindrical  pillars,  supporting  four 
bold  circular  arches.  The  roofs  are  nearly  flat ;  but  that 
of  the  nave  rises  steeply,  the  ridge  forming  a  curve. 
The  chancel  is  entered  firom  the  nave  by  three  steps, 
under  a  lofty  pointed  archway,  and  is  divided  from  the 
body  of  the  church  by  an  open  wooden  screen  of  orna- 
mental carvings.  The  stalls,  of  painted  oak,  are  also 
carved ;  there  are  six  on  each  side  of  the  chancel,  and 
two  on  each  side  of  the  archway.  The  window  above 
the  communion  table  is  a  pointed  arch,  with  mullions,  in 
three  compartments,  which,  with  those  at  the  sides  of 
the  chancel,  are  partially  filled  with  stained  glass ;  the 
side  aisles  are  lighted  by  three  windows  to  the  north  and 
south,  the  whole  of  which,  from  the  alterations  which 
have  taken  place  from  time  to  time,  are  of  various  sizes 
and  dates,  from  the  early  English  to  the  modem  sash. 
The  west  end,  where  the  gallery  previously  stood,  is 
arranged  with  several  rows  of  pews  on  an  ascent,  within 
the  arch  previously  alluded  to.  The  organ  is  placed 
at  the  north  side  of  the  chancel.  Texts  of  scripture 
are  arranged  upon  the  walls  and  pillars,  in  old  English 
characters,  but  which,  if  in  good,  bold,  plain  Roman 
letters,  would  probably  be  more  effective.  The  only 
tablet  in  the  church  is  one  at  the  west  end,  to  the 
memory  of  Isabella  Amason,  erected  by  her  son,  George 
Amason,  surgeon.  Stanhope.  The  church  is  entered 
from  the  south  by  a  porch  of  circular  arches;  and  on  the 
inner  door,  amongst  various  ordinary  parochial  notices. 


is  a  printed  paper  on  the  subject  of  the  purchase  of 
pews :  it  is  the  legal  opinion  of  Dr.  Fhillimore,  dated 
1853,  stating  that  purchase  conveys  no  title  at  all; 
that  the  sale  of  seats  in  parish  churches  is  illegal, 
unless  under  provisions  of  a  specific  act  of  parlia- 
ment ;  and  that  a  prescriptive  right  requires  the  clearest 
proof  of  immemorial  occupation  and  repair,  &c. — The 
exterior  of  the  chancel,  the  roof  of  which  is  covered 
with  lead  and  nearly  flat,  is  embatded ;  a  smaU  sun  dial 
is  placed  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle.  The  clock 
face  in  the  tower,  with  the  initials,  *^  W.  N.  D.— E.  S.," 
was  re-gilt  in  1846,  and  a  minute  hand  added.  There 
was  anciently  a  chantry  in  the  church  of  Stanhope,  de- 
dicated to  St.  Mary,  and  valued  at  the  dissolution  at 
£10  10s. 

The  burying  ground,  which  surrounds  the  church, 
occupies  a  hill  side,  rising  from  the  road  through  the 
town,  and  is  adorned  with  stately  trees,  having  a  deep 
dry  soil.  The  ground  is  enclosed  by  a  strong  stone  wall, 
entered  from  the  street  by  five  circular  steps. 

The  confirmations  held  in  the  church  in  185S, 
included  Stanhope,  Heathery  Cleugh,  St  John's 
(Weardale),  Stotfieldbum,  and  HunstanwortL 

Registers. — Tlie  register  books  contain  baptisms 
from  1609  to  1664,  1659  to  1687,  1708  to  1718,  and 
1740  to  1812 ;  marriages  from  1615  to  1654,  1662  to 
1772,  and  1781  to  1812 ;  and  burials  from  1695  to 
1654,  and  1662  to  1812. 

Stanhope  rectory  is  in  the  deanery  of  Darlington; 
the  Bishop  of  Durham,  patron.  King's  books,  £67  Bs. 
8d.;  Tenths,  £6  148.  8d.;  Episc.  proc,  £1  10s.; 
Archid.  proc,  4s. 

RBCfTOB«.— Kichard,  1200 ;  Simon,  1230 ;  Eustace,  1285 ;  William 
de  FykaU,  1332;  D'nufl  Thomas;  Thomas  de  Bridkirk,  1848; 
Richard  de  Welyngton,  1361,  p.  m.  Bridkirk ;  John  de  Blaby,  p.  m. 
Welyngton ;  William  de  Crosse,  1396,  p.  m.  Blaby ;  Bichard  Digill, 
1407»  p.  res.  Crosse ;  John  Aknm,  1417,  p.  res.  Digill ;  John  Raddyff, 
1424,  p.  res.  Akum;  William  Blackburn,  1427,  p.  res.  Baddjff; 
Thurston  Ryston,  1461 ;  Nicholas  de  Close,  147^;  William  Bererley : 
William  Thompson,  S.T.B.,  1494,  p.  m.  Beverley;  George  Ogle, 
A.M.,  1499,  p.  res.  Thompson ;  John  Denby,  1500, p.m.  Ogle;  Cutfa- 
bert  Tunstall  (afterwards  successively  bishop  of  London  and  of  Dur- 
ham), 1508 ;  Cuthbert  Ogle,  1520 ;  Robert  Hyndmer,  LL.D.,  1545, 
p.  m.  Ogle;  Thomas  Sigiswike,  D.D.,  1558,  p.  m.  Hyndmer; 
Edward  Bene,  A.M.,  1560,  p.  depr.  Sigiswike ;  William  Birche,  A.M., 
1564,  p.  m.  Bene ;  Ralph  Lever,  A.M.,  1575,  p.  m.  Birche ;  Thomas 
Burton,  cl.,  1577,  p.  res.  Lever ;  Ferdinando  Morecroft,  A.M.,  1608 ; 
Reginald  Neile :  he  resigned  his  rectory,  November  t5, 1625,  collated 
again  next  day  ;  Everus  Gower,  D.D.,  1640,  p.  m.  Morecroft :  Isaac 
Basire,  D.D.  (see  p.  256),  1646,  p.  m.  Gh)wer ;  John  Bewick,  an  in- 
truder ;  Andrew  Lemont,  d.,  1660,  is  said  to  be  indebted  to  first 
fruits  off.  for  the  primitis  of  Stanhope :  he  probably  imagined  Basire 
was  dead;    William  Turner,  D.D.    1676,  p.  m.  Basire;  'William 
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Hartwell,  D.D.,  1685,  p.  m.  Turner ;  JoBeph  Butler,  B.C.S.  (after- 
wards Buccessiyely  bishop  of  Bristol  and  of  Durliain),  1725,  p.  in. 
Hartwell ;  Edward  Keene,  A.M.  (bishop  of  Chester),  1740,  p.  pro. 
Butler;  Thomas  Thurlow,  A.M.  (afterwards  suocessiyely  bishop  of 
Lincoln  and  of  Durham),  1771,  p.  pro.  Keene;  Charles  Egerton; 
Henry  Hardinge,  1789,  p.  res.  Egerton;  Henry Phillpotts,  D.B.  (now 
bishop  of  Exeter),  1820,  p.  m.  Hardinge;  William  Nicholas  Darnell, 
A.M.,  1830,  p.  res.  Philpotts.* 

The  rectory-house  is  situated  on  a  pleasant  terrace^ 
on  the  south  side  of  the  town,  and  is  an  elegant  and  plea- 
sant mansion.f     The  late  building  was  erected  by  Dr. 

*  On  the  elevation  of  Dr.  Phillpotts  to  the  see  of  Exetei,  it  was 
imderstood  that  he  would  be  allowed  to  retain  the  liying  of  Stanhope. 
At  a  general  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  held  October 
15,  1830,  Cuthbert  Rippon,  Esq.,  in  the  chair,  the  fbUowing  address 
on  the  subject  was  unanimously  adopted : — 

**  To  the  King's  Most  Ezoillent  M^jbstt. 

**  Sire,— We,  your  Majesty's  loyal  and  dutiful  subjects,  inhabit- 
ants of  the  parish  of  Stanhope,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  approach 
your  paternal  throne  with  reverence  and  love.  To  onr  king  we  de- 
clare our  grievance — ^from  the  father  of  his  people  we  ask  redress. 

*<  With  doubt  and  regret  we  have  heard  tiie  declaration  of  our 
rector,  Henry  PhiUpotts,  doctor  in  divinity,  that  the  tythe  of  his 
parish,  affording  a  temporal  remuneration  for  the  services  of  its  priest, 
of  four  thousand  pounds  a  year,  is  to  be  enjoyed  by  him,  conjointly 
with  the  bishopric  of  Exeter,  and  the  spiritual  cure  of  twelve  thou- 
sand inhabitants  delegated  to  a  hireling. 

*'  We  humbly  represent  to  your  Majesty,  that  a  parish  so  i>opulous, 
paying  so  largely  for  religious  assistance,  might  claim  the  advantages 
of  a  resident  pastor  ;  we  submit  the  utter  impossibility  of  a  bishop  in 
Devonshire  having  the  ability  to  discharge  his  duties  in  Durham ; 
we  submit,  that  prebendal  stalls,  and  other  religious  sinecures,  should 
alone  be  afforded  to  create  revenues  for  the  heads  of  the  chiurch ;  we 
declare  the  cure  of  souls  to  be  a  duty  of  eternal  moment,  which  can- 
not be  delegated  without  awful  responsibility,  which  cannot  be  sacri- 
ficed to  present  consideration,  without  fearful  daring  of  future 
accoimt. 

"  We  invoke  your  Majesty,  as  the  head  of  otir  church,  graciously 
to  consider  otir  prayer ;  and,  if  expediency  should  require  the  eleva- 
tion of  our  present  minister  to  the  episcopal  bench,  that  your  royal 
prerogative  may  also  secure  to  us  a  resident  rector,  whose  undi- 
vided help  may  constantly  be  given  in  exchange  for  the  secular 
advantages  of  this  richly  endowed  benefice." 

The  revenue  of  the  bishopric  of  Exeter  is  £6,000  per  annum.  By 
an  order  in  council,  dated  the  80th  of  July,  1838,  an  annual  augment- 
ation of  £3,400  wiU  be  made  to  the  see  on  the  next  avoidance.  On 
the  apppintment  of  the  Rev.  W.  N.  DameU  to  the  rectory  of  Stan- 
hope, he  was  succeeded  in  the  sixth  stall  of  Durham  cathedral  by  Dr. 
Phillpotts,  then  Bishop  of  Exeter.  (See  page  124.)  The  bishop  also 
holds  with  the  bishopric,  m  eomtiMndam,  the  treasurership  of  the 
cathedral,  with  a  canonry,  and  the  rectory  of  Shotbrooke ;  the  value 
of  the  former  being  £1,198,  and  that  of  the  latter  £280. 

t  A  Roman  altar,  found  on  BolUhope  Common  above  a  century  ago, 
is  preserved  in  the  garden  of  the  rectory-house.  The  inscription  upon 
it  indicates  that  it  was  dedicated  to  the  invincible  Silvanus,  by  Caius 
Tetius  Veturius  Micianus,  commander  of  a  wing  of  cavalry,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  having  taken  a  wild  boar  of  extraordinary  size,  which 
many  of  his  predecessors  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  accomplish. 

i  Da.  Habtwsll's  Will. — Some  of  the  charitable  bequests  of  Dr. 
Hartwell  have  been  alluded  to  in  page  447 ;  and  others  will  be  inci- 


Hartwell,  rector,  in  1697,$  and  received  several  addi- 
tions and  improvements  from  his  sucessors;  it  was, 
however,  entirely  rebuilt  by  Dr.  Phillpotts,  on  his 
entering  upon  the  rectory  in  1821,  no  part  of  the 
building  remaining  except  some  of  the  old  stabling. 

The  revenue  of  the  rectory  of  Stanhope,  is  principally 
derived  from  the  produce  of  the  lead  mines  in  the 
parish.  The  Bishop  of  Durham  is  entitled  to  every 
ninth  bin  of  lead-ore  raised^  and  the  rector  of  Stanhope 
to  the  tenth,  so  that  the  two  together  made  the  lot-ore, 

dentally  noticed  in  their  proper  places.  To  convey  an  adequate  idea, 
however,  of  their  extent  and  importance,  a  copy  of  his  wiU  is  here 
given  entire  :— 

"In  the  name  of  God,  amen.  I,  William  Hartwell,  D.D.,  Rector  of 
Stanhope,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  being  of  sound  mind  and  memory, 
do  make  this  my  last  WiU  and  Testament  in  the  manner  and  form 
following : — 

**  Art.  1.  Imprimis,  I  give  and  bequeath  for  ever  the  farm  of  Green- 
head,  near  the  town  of  Stanhope,  in  the  oounty  of  Durham,  rented  by 
Robert  Graham,  the  present  tenant,  at  twelve  pounds  i>er  annum,  to 
the  curate  for  the  time  being  of  St.  John's  Chapel,  in  the  parish  of 
Stanhope,  provided  that  he  obeys  the  orders  and  directions  of  the 
rector  of  Stanhope  as  he  ought  by  virtue  of  his  dependency,  and  that 
there  be  no  separation  of  the  said  chapel  from  the  mother  church. 
But,  if  by  faction  or  disaffection  of  the  parishioners,  want  of  due 
respect  or  duty  to  the  rector  of  Stanhope  from  the  said  curate,  or  by 
any  other  means,  the  said  Chapel  of  St.  John's  becomes  divided 
from,  and  independent  on  the  rector  of  Stanhope,  then  the  said 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  Durham  for  the  time  being  are  hereby  em- 
powered to  sue  for  and  recover  the  said  twelve  i>ounds  i>er  annum,  to 
be  by  them  applied  to  the  relief  of  insolvent  debtors  in  the  Gaol  of 
Durham,  in  the  same  manner  with  Bishop  Wood's  charity  for  that 
purpose. 

"  Art  2.  Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  use  of  the  poor  of  Stan- 
hope for  ever,  the  house  and  garth  in  the  town  of  Stanhope  now  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  James  Wannup,  my  present  curate,  rented  by 
him  at  seven  pounds  per  annum — that  is  to  say,  I  will  and  appoint 
that  the  said  seven  pounds  per  annimi  be  employed  in  binding  out 
two  poor  children  yearly,  lads  or  lasses,  to  some  useful  trade  or  busi- 
ness, by  which  they  may  get  a  livelihood  without  begging.  The  care 
of  this  I  leave  to  the  rector  of  Stanhope  for  the  time  being,  or  his 
curate,  together  with  the  advice  of  two  or  three  of  the  four  and  twenty, 
if  need  be.  Moreover,  if  any  curate  of  the  church  of  Stanhope  shall 
hereafter  think  the  house  and  garth  convenient  for  his  abode,  and 
shaU  therefore  desire  to  take  it  and  live  there,  it  shall  be  let  him  by 
the  rector  at  the  usual  rent  of  seven  pounds  per  annum,  whom  I 
appoint  to  receive  this  rent  of  seven  poimds,  and  to  pay  it  to  the  uses 
before  prescribed  in  the  presence  of  such  parishioners  as  he  shall 
think  fit.  In  this  case,  any  tenant  that  is  upon  the  fieurm  is  to  have 
due  notice  to  remove,  and  the  curate  to  come  in  without  any  further 
delays  than  are  necessary. 

*'  Art.  3.  Item,  I  leave  my  land  estate  at  Fishbum,  in  the  county 
of  Durham,  rented  by  Richard  and  Robert  Arrowsmith  at  eighty 
pounds  per  annum,  to  such  charitable  uses  as  are  hereafter  named — 
that  is  to  say,  I  leave  to  the  Corporation  of  the  city  of  Durham  twenty 
poimds  per  annum,  to  be  disposed  of  once  or  twice  in  the  year,  if 
there  be  occasion,  to  two  merchants  or  tradesmen  of  the  Established 
Church  ten  pounds  each,  that  have  served  out  their  times  in  the  said 
city,  and  want  some  assistance  to  set  up  with,  which  persons  the 
mayor  and  six  aldermen,  or  more,  are  unanimously  to  pitch  upon 
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or  landlord's  rent,  a  fifth.  *'  The  bishop,  I  believe, 
says  Mr.  Dayison,  ^'  in  the  first  instance  gave  it  (the  tithe 
of  lead)  to  the  rector  by  an  act  of  parliament;  he  could 
not  have  claimed  the  tithe  of  lead,  except  by  an  act  of 
parliament  obtained  many  years  ago;  consequently  he 
took  half  the  yalue  of  the  mines  from  the  bishop,  inas- 

without  fftvour  to  any  but  those  that  stand  in  most  need  of  It ;  and 
that  this  beneTolence  may  have  its  fiill  effect  as  designed  by  me,  it 
shall  be  in  the  power  of  the  mayor  and  all  the  residing  aldermen  to 
bestow  the  whole  twenty  pounds  on  any  one  person,  who  they  shall 
judge  in  conscience  to  deserve  it  by  the  narrowness  of  his  circum- 
stances. However,  caution  in  this  will  be  necessary,  lest  importimity 
or  friendship  sometimes  prevail  where  there  is  no  need.  Moreover, 
the  said  twenty  pounds  is  not  to  be  paid  to  any  but  the  person  or  per- 
sons themselves,  chosen  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  Durham, 
according  to  the  limitations  herein  named,  who  are  to  certify  their 
choice  under  their  hands  to  the  trustees  of  this  part  of  my  last  will 
and  testament. 

*'  Art  4.  Item,  I  leave  twenty  pounds  per  annum,  to  be  divided 
into  two  exhibitions  of  ten  pounds  each,  towards  the  maintenance  of 
two  scholars,  to  be  sent  to  either  of  the  Universities  out  of  the  schools 
of  Durham  and  Newcastle.  These  exhibitions  to  continue  for  four 
years,  with  a  year  of  grace  to  take  degree,  if  the  trustees  think  fit. 

**  Art.  6,  It§m.  I  give  to  the  relief  of  two  ministers'  widows,  in  the 
communion  of  the  Established  Church,  and  whose  husbands  had  either 
benefice  or  curacy  in  the  diocese  of  Durham,  five  pounds  each,  to  be 
paid  half-yearly  during  their  widowhood,  and  so  long  only  as  they 
shall  continue  objects  of  charity,  and  no  longer ;  upon  death  or  other 
vacancy,  this  number  to  be  kept  up  for  ever. 

**  Art.  6.  Item,  I  give  to  the  gaol  of  Durham,  for  the  use  and  benefit 
of  insolvent  debtors,  their  twenty  pounds  per  annum,  to  be  disposed 
of  under  the  same  restrictions  and  limitations  with  the  charity  of  the 
like  kind  left  by  Bishop  Wood ;  and,  that  in  the  application  of  it, 
respect  be  first  had  to  the  parishioners  of  Stanhope. 

*'  Art.  7.  Itetn,  I  give  towards  the  maintenance  of  a  schoolmaster 
in  the  town  of  Stanhope,  yearly  for  ever,  six  pounds,  provided  he 
teach  nothing  but  to  read  and  vnrite  in  the  English  tongue,  without 
any  Greek  or  Latin.  In  consideration  of  which  salary,  he  is  to  teach  and 
instruct  gratis  ten  of  the  poorest  children  in  or  near  the  town,  none  of 
which  are  to  continue  longer  than  three  years  at  school ;  after  which 
term,  others  of  the  poorest  sort  are  to  be  chosen  in  their  room,  which 
choice  the  rector  of  Stanhope,  or  his  curate  for  the  time  being,  are  de- 
sired to  bo  careful  in  without  partiality.  The  choice  also  of  the  school- 
master is  to  be  in  the  said  rector  of  Stanhope,  or  his  curate  in  the 
rector's  absence.  I  give  also  to  the  said  schoolmaster  two  pounds 
yearly  to  be  laid  out  in  primers  and  psalters,  and  coals  for  the  use  of 
the  said  poor  children,  which  I  desire  the  said  rector  or  his  curate  to 
enquire  after  from  time  to  time,  and  to  see  if  this  sum  be  justly  and 
duly  applied. 

"  Art.  8.  Item,  I  leave  forty  shilliDgs  per  annum  for  ever  to  any 
one  whom  the  trustees  of  this  part  of  my  wUl  shall  name  or  appoint 
to  supervise  the  tenant  or  tenants  of  Fishbum,  and  to  see  and  survey 
the  houses  and  fences  belongins:  to  the  farms,  that  they  are  kept  in 
good  repair,  and  all  the  covenants  in  their  leases  strictly  observed. 
These  charities,  from  article  3  inclusive,  are  to  be  paid  out  of  the  rents 
of  Fishbum  estate ;  and  having  a  presumption  that  I  shall  not  be 
denied  in  a  case  of  charity,  I  do  appoint  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Durham,  or  any  three  of  them,  my  trustees  herein,  with  the  assistance* 
if  need  be,  of  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  Durham,  or  any  part  of 
them,  to  receive  the  rents  of  the  said  estate  of  Fishbum,  and  to  see  it 
applied  according  to  the  directions  before  expressed. 


much  as  if  the  rector  had  not  had  this  tithe,  the  bishop 
would  have  had  a  fifth  instead  of  a  ninth."  The  com- 
position paid  to  the  rector  for  his  tenth  bin  is  stated  by 
the  same  authority  at  £3,750  per  annum.  In  1835, 
the  gross  income  of  the  living  was  stated  at  £4,875  a 
year,  with  permanent  payments  of  £32,  leaving  a  net 
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Art.  9.  Item,  I  leave  to  St.  John's  Chapel,  in  the  parish  of  Stan- 
hope, fifty  pounds,  towards  the  repairs  and  alterations  they  are  going 
to  make. 

'*  Art.  10.  Item,  I  leave  Mr.  Jonathan  KendaU,  my  nephew,  five 
hundred  pounds  as  a  token  of  my  love  to  him  and  his  fsunily,  and  do 
appoint  that  this  sum  be  first  paid  out  of  my  goods  and  chattels, 
whether  they  be  plate  or  household  stufi^  money  or  books,  as  they 
shall  be  fairly  and  justly  valued. 

**  Art.  11.  Item,  I  leave  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Shafto,  rector  of  Gates- 
head, a  ring  in  memory  of  his  friend,  my  travelling  knife,  spoon,  and 
fork,  in  a  charger  case,  with  Bishop  Beveridge's  12  volumes  of  so-- 
mons,  boarded  8vo.  To  Dr.  Mangey,  out  of  my  genuine  respect  for 
him,  my  silver  watch.  To  the  Rev.  William  Forster  and  Kr.  Alder- 
man Brabin,  each  a  ring. 

*'  Art.  12.  lion,  I  leave  to  Dr.  Thomas  Edon,  one  of  my  ezecuton 
hereafter  named,  fifty  pounds,  to  whom  also  I  leave  the  ciimBon  net- 
work purse,  with  the  silver  medals  in  it.  To  Charles  Westgarth,  my 
godson,  twenty  guineas.  To  Mr.  James  Wannup,  my  curate,  twenty 
pounds.  To  Mr.  Lancelot  Westgarth,  of  Unthank,  twenty  pounds. 
To  Mr.  John  Steward,  my  agent,  twenty  pounds.  To  Mrs.  Jane 
Milbum,  in  Green  Dragon  Court,  in  Snow  Hill,  London,  fifty  pounds 
in  trust,  to  be  disposed  of  as  I  intimated  to  her  some  time  ago. 

*'  Art.  1 3.  Item.  I  leave  to  Thomas  Moses  my  servant,  six  pounds. 
To  John  Emerson,  my  other  servant,  three  pounds.  To  Sarah,  my 
maid,  *  *  pounds ;  being  to  each  a  year's  wages.  To  John  Chap- 
man, my  gardener,  thirty  pounds.  To  Barbara  Robinson,  my  house- 
keeper, thirty  pounds. 

*<  Art.  14.  For  the  just  and  orderly  execution  of  this  my  last  will,  I 
do  appoint  Dr.  Thomas  Edon,  before-mentioned.  Prebendary  of  the 
Church  of  Durham,  and  my  said  nephew,  Jonathan  Kendall,  to  be 
my  joint  executors.  What  remains  of  my  goods  and  chattels,  after  all 
legacies,  bequests  and  devises,  in  this  my  last  will,  or  any  codicil  or 
codicils  annexed,  are  discharged,  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  nephew, 
Jonathan  Kendall. 

"  Art.  15.  I  desire  Mr.  Stevirard,  my  present  agent,  may  be  continued 
as  supervisor  of  Fishbum. 

*<  In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal,  the  ninth 
day  of  March,  anno  Domini  1724. 

<*  William  Habtwsll.  [Seal.] 

**  Signed,  sealed,  published,  and  delivered,  by  the  testator,  William 
Hartwell,  to  be  his  last  will,  in  the  presence  of  us,  JohnLogleby,  Jacob 
Readshaw,  and  Thomas  Bell,  10th  April,  1724.  Memorandum,  Thut 
this  will  or  paper  written  was  shewn  unto  Jacob  Readshaw,  Thomas 
Bell,  and  John  Ingleby  respectively,  being  witnesses  produced  on  the 
behalf  of  the  relators  in  this  cause,  at  their  respective  times  of  their 
execution  before  us. — ^Riohabd  Stonehewbk.    Jo.  Hvtton.    Hsnd. 

HOPPBB." 


*•  A  Codicil  to  mt  last  Will. 
**  Art.  1.  Whereas  I  have  lately  purchased,  at  the  east  end  of  the 
town  of  Stanhope,  a  little  house  and  garth,  of  Thomas  Watson,  tailor, 
i  and  Margaret  his  wife,  the  present  possessors  and  occupants :  there- 
fore, I  do  hereby  appropriate  the  said  house  and  garth,  after  the  de- 
cease of  the  said  proprietors,  to  the  use  of  the  schoolmaster  for  the 
time  being,  endowed  by  me  in  7th  article  of  my  will.  This  I  do  upon 
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income  of  £4,843,  out  of  which  £279  per  annum  was 
paid  to  two  curates. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  1837,  the  Rev.  W.  N.  Darnell, 
rector,  called  a  meeting  of  "  the  land-owners  and  tithe- 
owners  within  the  limits  of  the  parish,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  an  agreement  for  the  general  commutation 
of  tithes  within  the  limits  of  the  said  parish,"  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  the  act  7  and  8  Wm.  IV.  No 
agreement  having  been  come  to,  he  called  another 
meeting,  for  a  similar  purpose,  to  be  held  on  the  24th 
May,  1841.  Meetings  of  the  owners  of  lands  in  each 
of  the  four  Quarters  were  held  in  the  latter  end  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1842,  for  the  purpose  of  appointing  surveyors 
to  make  plans,  &c.;  and  a  commutation  of  the  tithes 
was  eventually  effected. 

second  thought,  for  his  conyenience  and  better  subsifitence,  that  he 
may  not  haye  lodgings  and  schooUroom  to  seek,  for  doing  his  duty 
qmetly  in.  Towards  repairing  the  houfle  and  fitting  up  the  school-room 
with  seats  for  the  accommodation  of  the  scholaxs,  and  striking  out  a 
south  light  through  the  wall,  I  leaye  twenty  poimds,  to  be  under  my 
executors,  on  whomsoever  they  shall  appoint.  Moreover,  whoever  is 
tenant  to  the  dose  to  which  the  school-house  joins,  I  do  enjoin  and 
oblige  him  to  pull  down  the  rice  hedge  or  other  fence  to  the  south  of 
the  said  house,  and  to  carry  it  in  a  straight  line  with  the  wall  of  the 
house  to  the  other  hedge  eastward ;  if  this  be  not  done,  encroach- 
ments will  be  made  on  the  neighbouring  close,  as  has  already 
happened.  I  do  earnestly  request  of  the  trustees  for  this  charity 
to  see  this  punctually  performed. 

**  Art  2.  I  desire  my  books  may  be  sold  in  a  lump  to  the  best  bidder ; 
but  in  this  request  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Durham,  particularly  Dr.  Mangey,  Dr.  Randal,  >£r.  Shafto,  rector 
of  Gateshead,  Bir.  Rudd,  vicar  of  Elvet,  Dr.  Hunter,  and  the  rest 
of  my  learned  acquaintance. 

"  Art.  3.  Moreover,  it  is  my  desire,  which  I  expect  my  executors 
will  concur  in,  this  last  trial,  which  is  made  for  the  sale  of  my 
books,  be  with  Mr.  Joseph  Button,  bookseller,  on  Tyne  Bridge,  who 
has  promised  to  give  considerably  more  for  them  than  any  body  else 
shall  offer  ujion  the  square ;  I  have  given  him  my  word  it  shall  be 
so,  and  hope  my  executors  will  not  forget  it. 

**  Art.  4.  I  desire  my  funeral  may  be  as  private  as  possible,  and 
therefore  I  appoint  10  o'clock  at  night  for  the  ceremony ;  only  a  velvet 
pall,  with  escutcheons ;  no  more  tiian  six  bearers,  with  rings,  scar&, 
and  gloves— Dr.  Bldon  one  of  the  six.  I  can  go  no  further  at  present, 
considering  the  impotence  I  am  reduced  to  by  prospeious  villainy. 

"  Art.  5.  I  humbly  move  my  executors,  after  my  interment,  to 
cover  my  grave  with  a  black  or  blue  stone,  and  to  fix  a  modest  monu- 
ment of  white  marble  against  the  wall  of  the  cross  aisle  of  the  cathe- 
dral, to  the  north,  opposite  the  clock,  the  cost  not  to  exceed  fifty 
pounds ;  if  less,  the  better.  The  inscription  to  be  on  an  oval  or 
square,  with  the  usual  ornaments  of  tooling  and  working  in  that  form. 

**  Art.  6.  I  leave  to  the  rectory  of  Stanhope  all  the  garden  rollers, 
and  all  the  seats  belonging  to  the  garden.  I  leave  to  the  said  rectory 
the  gold  sconces  in  the  hall,  and  the  wood  chairs,  as  heirlooms. 

"Art.  7.  I  leave  to  Mr.  Henry  Penrith  his  family  pictures,  viz. : 
Sir  John  Marley,  his  son  Mr.  Marley,  and  his  grandson  Henry  Mar- 
ley,  hanging  in  the  entrance  hall. 

"  Art.  8.  The  picture  over  the  chimney  piece,  in  the  lodging  room 
undtr  the  study,  is  a  landscape  of  value,  which  I  give  to  Mr.  Edward 
Uinton,  of  Elvet.    I  give  him  also  my  sword,  with  a  brass  basket 

VOL.  I. 


CHAPELS. 

The  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  had  a  cliapel  in  Stan- 
hope between  60  and  60  years,  which  is  licensed  for 
the  solemnization  of  marriages.  The  Rev.  John  Wesley 
paid  an  early  visit  to  Weardale,  and  continued  to  attend 
there  occasionally  as  long  as  his  bodily  health  would 
permit.  His  persuasive  eloquence  and  searching  dis- 
courses speedily  raised  up  a  number  of  followers, 
who  continued  to  increase  till  Wesleyanism  might 
fairly  be  denominated,  at  one  time,  the  established 
religion  of  the  dale.  The  reform  movement,  however, 
has  reached  this  district ;  and  the  members  of  the  Me^^ 
thodist  persuasion  are  not  now  so  united  and  flourishing 
as  formerly.      A  chapel  belonging  to  the    Wesleyan 

hilt ;  my  small  fusee,  with  my  coat  upon  the  stock ;  also  a  narrow 
buff  belt,  to  sUng  it  on  his  shoulder  when  he  rides.  I  give  him  also 
my  Dutch  tobacco-box  and  Dutch  pipes. 

*<  Art.  9.  My  picture  and  my  wife's  I  leave  to  my  nephew  Kendall, 
as  also  Rubens'  picture  having  much  of  my  father's  face  in  it.  I  like- 
wise leave  him  the  landscape  over  the  door  in  the  high  parlour,  my 
coat  of  arms  and  qudrterings  in  an  oval  frame,  and  my  two  family 
seals  in  a  shagreen  case. 

"Art.  10.  To  my  nephew  Kendall's  eldest  son  I  leave  my  own 
picture  and  a  woman's  much  esteemed  by  me,  both  in  crayons,  with 
ebony  frames  ;  as  also  my  coat  cut  in  steel  and  set  in  gold. 

"  Art.  11.  I  leave  to  Sir  John  Edon  my  fine  Lucretia,  cut  in  stone 
by  the  son  of  Bernini,  the  famous  statuary  of  Home. 

**  Art.  12.  I  leave  to  the  dining  room  in  my  house  in  the  College, 
the  four  busts  upon  pedestals  fixed  to  the  wainscot. 

*'  Art.  13.  I  leave  Mr.  Alderman  Brabin  my  silver  tankard;  (that 
is)  if  my  nephew  KendaU  does  choose  it  himself,  as  proper  ftimiture 
for  so  near  a  relation,  having  my  coat  and  crest  upon  it,  and  my  goods 
and  chattels  answer  my  legacies,  Mr.  Kendall  must  think  of  some- 
thing else  for  him  if  there  be  sufficiency. 

*'  Art.  14.  I  leave  to  my  servant  John  Emerson  two  cases  of  razors 
in  the  staircase  closet,  and  the  Constantinopolitan  strap.  I  leave  him 
also  half  of  the  six  yards  of  blue  grey  cloth  lately  bought  of  Mr. 
Wharton,  and  the  other  half  to  my  servant  Moses.  I  leave  also  my 
shoes  and  stockings,  new  and  old,  to  the  said  John  Emerson,  with  all 
my  old  periwigs,  brushes,  coats,  and  waistcoats,  except  my  linen  ones. 

**  Art.  15.  I  leave  to  John  Chapman,  my  gardener,  2|  yards  of  blue 
grey  cloth,  of  Ss.  or  98.  per  yard,  that  he  may  be  like  the  other  two 
servants. 

"Art.  16.  If  my  effects  do  not  meet  the  legacies  charged  m  my 
will,  to  help  this  out,  the  Pishbum  estate  may  not  be  so  soon  applied 
to  the  given  uses.  Moreover,  the  repairs  of  that  farm  will  require 
this  forbearance. 

"  Lastly,  I  beg  there  may  be  no  alterations  in  the  style,  words,  or 
sentences  of  the  epitaph  which  is  inclosed  in  my  will,  and  which  I 
expect  my  executors  will  perform  for  me,  and  have  it  cut  in  the  oval 
or  square  erected  for  me  upon  my  grave-stone.  It  is  only  to  be 
written,  'lli^jacit  Gulielmus  Hartwell,  .S.S.^./^' 

*'  In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal,  the 
ninth  day  of  March,  Anno  Domini  172i. 

"  William  Haetwkll. 

"Signed,  sealed,  published,  and  delivered  by  the  testator,  Wm. 
Hartwell,  to  be  a  codicil  of  his  last  will  hereimto  annexed,  in  the 
presence  of  us,  John  Ingleby,  Jacob  Roadshaw,  and  Thomas  Bell." 

6  Y 
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lUform  A$$ociatian  was  erected  for  the  accommodation 
of  that  body  in  1852. 

The  Primitive  Methodist  chapel  is  an  elegant  and 
spaciouA  buildings  erected  in  1847,  and  capable  of  ac- 
commodating about  400  persona. 

CHARITIES. 

HartwdTi  School. — ^For  the  endowment  of  this 
school,  see  Dr.  Hartwell's  will  and  codicil,  p.  652. 
The  master  receiyes  £9  a  year  for  the  instruction  of  10 
children  in  reading  and  writing,  and  £2  to  be  laid  out 
in  books  and  coals,  which  is  done  under  the  direction  of 
the  rector.  The  number  of  free  scholars  is  kept  up  bj 
the  rector,  who  appoints  them;  and  the  master  has 
about  50  pay  scholars.  The  sums  paid  from  the  Fish- 
bum  estate  for  the  repairs  of  the  premises  were  intrusted 
to  the  rector  for  the  time  being,  and  duly  applied. 
The  trustees  enlarged  the  school  considerably  in  1851 ; 
and,  previous  to  that  time,  the  house  had  also  received 
additions. 

Weardale  Schools. — In  1819,  Bishop  Barrington, 
with  the  sum  of  £2,000,  purchased  £2,957  98. 8d.  three 
per  cent,  consols,  in  the  names  of  Lord  Barrington, 
William  Keppel  Barrington,  and  George  Barrington, 
and  directed  that  the  dividends  of  the  same  might  be 
applied  for  the  promotion  of  the  moral  and  religious 
education  of  the  children  of  the  poor  within  the  diocese 
of  Durham,  by  assisting  in  the  support  of  certain  schools 
for  poor  children  in  Weardale,  which  the  bishop  was 
then  forming.  In  the  same  year,  he  purchased  of 
Joseph  Harrison  and  others  a  parcel  of  ground  at  or 
near  Wear-head,  of  George  Collingwood  a  parcel  of 
ground  at  Boltsbum  in  Rookhope,  and  of  George 
Humble  a  parcel  of  ground  containing  one  rood  or 
thereabouts  at  Heathery  Cleugh  i  also  a  parcel  of  copy- 
hold land  in  Stanhope  from  Cuthbert  Rippon  and 
others ,;  and  he  caused  a  school,  with  proper  buildings 
attached,  to  be  erected  on  each  of  those  parcels,  at  the 
expense  of  about  £2,000.  The  dividends  arising  from 
the  above  stock,  amounting  to  £88  Hs.  4d.,  are  added 
to  other  funds,  raised  partly  by  subscription,  and  partly 
from  the  ancient  endowments  of  different  schools  in  the 
parish;  the  disposal  of  these  frmds  is  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  committee,  of  which  one  of  the  curates  of 
Stanhope  acts  as  treasurer.  Out  of  the  receipts,  pay- 
ments are  made  to  the  masters  of  the  Westgate,  Bolts- 
bum,  and  Chapel  schools,  named  below ;  also  to  those 
of  Wear-head,  Heathery  Cleugh,  Eastgate,  and  Stan- 
hope ;  and  to  the  mistress  of  the  Stanhope  dame  school. 


Coals  and  books  are  provided  for  the  scholars,  and  the 
repairs  of  the  respective  school  premises  defrayed.  The 
payments  to  the  teachers  are  regulated  as  follows :  a 
certain  salary  is  fixed  (at  present  £40);  a  calculation  is 
then  made  of  the  number  of  scholars  that  ought  to 
attend  each  school,  in  proportion  to  the  surrounding 
population,  and  of  the  annual  amount  of  the  quarterage 
which  such  scholars  would  pay,  at  Is.  6d.  each ;  and 
the  difference  between  the  salary  and  Ae  estimated 
quarterage  is  paid  from  the  funds  of  the  charities,  with 
the  addition  of  the  quarterage  due  for  such  children  as 
the  committee  may  appoint  to  be  taught  bee.  An  addi- 
tion of  £5  a  year  is  allowed  in  places  where  there  is  no 
dwelling-house. 

Westgate  School. — ^6y  indenture,  bearing  date  7th 
April,  1681  (as  appears  from  the  recitals  contained  in 
an  instrument  purporting  to  be  an  appointment  of  new 
trustees  in  the  year  1692,  and  a  deed  poll  of  Ist  May, 
1700,  hereafter  abstracted),  Richard  Bainbridge  granted 
a  customary  tenement  in  Weardale,  called  Pield  Stile, 
to  Wmiam  Baker  and  John  Westgarth,  for  a  term  of 
sixteen  years  from  the  time  of  his  death,  to  the  uses 
therein  mentioned,  viz.,  after  the  payment  of  his  debts, 
for  the  raising  so  much  money  out  of  the  rents  and 
profits  as  could  be  during  the  said  term,  as  a  fond  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  schoolmaster  to  teach  and  instruct 
the  poor  children  of  the  parish  of  Stanhope  at  West- 
gate. 

It  further  appears  from  the  recitals  contained  in  a 
lease  of  the  premises  called  Field  Stile,  and  the  aboTe- 
mentioned  appointment  of  trustees  made  in  1692,  that 
upon  a  complaint  made  to  certain  commissioners  for 
charitable  uses  in  1683,  it  was  ordered,  amongst  other 
things,  that  the  seven  persons  therein  named,  of  whom 
the  rector  of  Stanhope  was  one,  should  be  thegoTemors 
or  trustees  of  the  said  free  schooL 

By  deed  poll,  bearing  date  1st  May,  1700,  reciting 
the  gift  of  the  said  Richard  Bainbridge,  and  that  the 
Bev.  William  Hartweil,  D.D.,  rector  of  Stanhope, 
George  Todd,  curate  of  St.  John's  chapel,  and  fire 
others,  had  received  the  sum  of  £70  out  of  the  rents 
and  profits  of  the  premises  called  Field  Stile,  to  be 
applied  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  wherewith,  by  the 
direction  of  the  churchwardens,  the  four-and*twenty, 
and  the  major  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  parish, 
they  had  purchased  of  Cuthbert  Hall  a  meadow  close, 
called  the  Side  Close,  with  a  byer  therein  standing,  and 
part  of  another  close,  called  the  Crooked  Salter,  and 
four  beastgates  on  a  moor  or  fell,  called  Middlehope, 
all  within  the  said  parish  of  Stanhope,  which  premises, 
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by  the  direction  aforesaid,  had  been  conveyed  to  them 
and  their  heirs  by  the  said  Cuthbert  Hall,  in  trust,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  said  school ;  the  said  WiUiam  Hart- 
well  and  others,  declared  that  their  names  were  used  in 
trust  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  schoolmaster  of  the 
said  school  for  the  time  being,  according  to  the  direc* 
tions  of  the  said  Richard  Bainbridge  expressed  in  the 
indenture  before  mentioned,  and  that  the  yearly  rents 
and  profits  should  be  applied  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
said  scholars  for  the  time  being,  subject  to  the  directions 
before  mentioned. 

The  conveyance  of  the  premises  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  deed  poll  of  May  1st,  1700,  was,  by  inden- 
ture bearing  even  date  therewith,  between  Cuthbert 
Hall,  of  the  first  part,  and  the  Rev.  WiQiam  Hartwell 
and  the  other  parties  named  in  the  said  deed  poU,  of 
the  other  part,  wherein  the  said  premises  were  de- 
scribed as  being  held  in  fee-simple  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  park  and  forest  of  Weardale,  subject  to 
the  ancient  customary  rent  of  6s.  6d.  to  the  Bishop  of 
Durham. 

Upon  the  paper  purporting  to  be  an  appointment  of 
trustees,  in  1692,  there  is  a  memorandum,  bearing  date 
1st  October,  1752,  stating  that  John  Muschamp 
(described  as  the  surviving  trustee  of  Westgate  school) 
appointed  the  Right  Reverend  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Chester,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Dover,  John  Peart,  Thomas 
Emerson,  Francis  Brumwell,  and  George  Wallace,  to 
make  up  the  number  of  seven. 

Other  persons  have  been  nominated  trustees  from 
time  to  time,  as  vacancies  have  occurred ;  but  no  reg^ar 
appointment  by  deed  appears  to  have  taken  place  since 
the  time  of  the  original  purchase  in  1700. 

The  property  belonging  to  the  school  consists  of— 

1.  A  meadow,  in  Westgate,  containing  about  4  acres, 
let  to  a  yearly  tenant,  at  a  fair  rent  of  £14. 

2.  Part  of  a  field,  called  Crooked  Salter,  lying  undi- 
vided from  the  rest  of  die  said  field,  which  was  pur- 
chased by  Richard  Williams,  and  at  the  time  he 
purchased,  it  was  settled  that  he  shotdd  pay  yearly  for 
the  school  land  a  rent  of  18s.  9d.,  which  should  not  be 
increased  in  consideration  of  the  expenses  he  was  about 
to  incur  in  the  improvement  thereof;  and  also  because 
it  was  considered  impossible  at  that  time  to  ascertain 
what  was  the  particular  land  belonging  to  the  school. 

3.  The  sum  of  £50  secured  by  bond,  and  producing 
£2  10s.  interest  This  money  arose  from  the  sale  of  an 
allotment,  containing  7  a.  2  b.  12  p.,  set  out  on  the 
inclosure  of  Middlehope  Moor,  in  lieu  of  the  four 
beastgates  mentioned  in  the  deed  poll  of  1700.    This 


allotment  was  sold  by  the  commissioner  appointed  by 
the  inclosure  act  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  dividing 
the  moor ;  and,  after  paying  such  expenses,  the  sum  of 
£50  remained  for  the  use  of  the  schools. 

4.  The  old  school^house,  the  upper  part  of  which  the 
master  has  as  part  of  his  salary,  and  the  lower  part  is  let 
at  the  fair  yearly  rent  of  £8  lOs. 

These  several  sums  are  paid  over  to  the  treasurer  of 
the  funds  appropriated  to  the  support  of  the  Weardale 
schools. 

The  building  used  as  a  school  was  much  enlarged  at 
the  expense  of  Bishop  Barrington ;  but  the  "work  was 
badly  done,  and  it  afterwards  required  repairs  to  a  con* 
siderable  amount,  which  were  paid  for  out  of  the  rents 
above  mentioned.  It  was  recently  pulled  down,  and  a 
new  school'^house  erected  in  another  part  of  the  village. 

The  school  is  now  under  the  direction  and  control  of 
the  trustees  of  the  Weardale  Schools,  from  whom  the 
master  receives  a  salary  which  far  exceeds  the  annual 
income  of  the  old  foundation,  being  based  upon  the 
arrangement  above  described. 

BoUshum  SchooL-^eoTge  Collingwood,  on  May  16, 
1762,  bargained  and  sold  to  Edward  (Keene)  bishop  of 
Chester,  and  rector  of  Stanhope,  and  his  successors  in 
the  rectory,  a  piece  of  ground  at  Boltsbum,  10  yards 
by  6,  and  the  buildings  thereon,  in  trust  for  a  sdiool- 
house,  to  be  held  rent-free  and  kept  in  repair  by  a 
master,  appointed  by  the  rector,  and  removeable  at  his 
discretion  for  misbehaviour.  A  new  school-house 
having  been  erected  by  Bishop  Barrington,  the  house 
is  let  as  a  dwelling-house  at  £2  10s.  per  annum,  which 
is  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  school  frmds,  from  whom 
the  schoolmaster  receives  the  proportion  of  his  annual 
salary. 

Chapd  School. — ^A  house  at  St.  John's  Chapel  for- 
merly used  as  a  school,  is  let  at  £6  a  year,  paid  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  Barrington  school  frmd;  the  bishop 
having  erected  a  school-house,  and  the  master's  income 
being  made  up  from  the  fund. 

Dr.  HarttDelPa  Charity. — ^A  house  and  garth,  in  the 
town  of  Stanhope,  were  bequeathed  to  the  use  of  the 
poor  by  Dr.  Hartwell.  (See  note,  p.  652.)  The  old 
cottage  having  become  ruinous,  it  was  pulled  down  by 
Dr.  PhUlpotts,  and  a  new  house  erected  at  the  expense 
of  upwards  of  £840,  fit  for  the  residence  of  one  or  two 
curates,  as  the  circumstances  of  their  families  might 
make  it  convenient.  One  of  the  curates  of  the  parish 
now  resides  in  this  house,  and  enjoys  the  two  fields, 
which  contain  about  3  acres,  paying  to  the  other  curate, 
in  consideration  thereof,  £15  a  year,  and  the  yearly 
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sum  of  £7  to  the  rector^  wherewith  two  apprentices  are 
placed  out  every  year.  The  rector  sees  that  the  inden- 
tures are  properly  executed^  and  the  children  bound  to 
trades  whereby  they  may  afterwards  obtain  their  own 
liyelihood. 

Barrick^s  Charity. — By  will,  dated  May  26,  1689, 
Ralph  Barrick  gave  £20,  the  interest  of  which  was  to  be 
distributed  by  the  churchwardens  and  overseers  of  the 
parish,  on  every  Whit-Monday,  to  the  most  needful 
poor.  This  legacy  is  supposed  to  have  been  laid  out  in 
stints  or  pasture-gates  in  Westenhope  Common ;  and  an 
allotment  of  about  10  acres  is  said  to  have  been  set  out  in 
lieu  of  those  stints  about  50  years  ago.  The  owner  of  this 
allotment  pays  20s.  yearly  to  the  chapelwarden  of  St. 
John's,  who  disposes  of  it  to  poor  persons  within  the 
chapelry. 

Chapman^ »  Charity, — The  will  of  Barbara  Chapman, 
who  died  May  3,  1829,  directed  her  executor,  Thomas 
Green  well,  Esq.,  to  purchase  so  much  stock  3  per  cent. 
cousoIb  as  would  produce  in  yearly  dividends  £20,  to  be 
invested  in  the  names  of  the  rector  of  Stanhope  and  her 
executor,  and  their  successors,  upon  trust,  to  bestow  the 
yearly  sum  of  £6  on  the  education  of  four  poor  boys  of 
the  parish  in  the  English  school  at  Stanhope,  the  further 
yearly  sum  of  £6  in  the  education  of  four  poor  boys  at 
Frosterley  school,  and  the  remaining  £8  to  be  dis- 
tributed yearly  on  St.  Thomas's  day  (or,  if  on  a  Sunday, 
on  the  Saturday  preceding)  amongst  such  poor  persons 
belonging  to  the  low  quarters  of  the  parish,  and  in  such 
proportions  and  manner  as  they,  the  trustees,  should 
deem  proper.  Mr.  Green  well  purchased  £666  13s.  4d. 
stock  accordingly,  in  the  names  of  himself  and  Dr. 
Phillpotts ;  and  the  first  children  were  nominated  and 
placed  in  the  schools  in  October,  1829.  The  remaining 
£8  is  partly  distributed  by  the  rector  and  partly  by  the 
agent  of  Mr.  Green  well  (Mr.  J.  G.  Rodham)  to  poor 
women,  in  sums  of  about  2s.  6d.  each. 

Lost  iJharities. — The  sum  of  20s.  yearly  was  formerly 
paid  to  the  chapelwardens  of  St.  John  by  a  person 
named  Watson,  owner  of  an  estate  in  Weardale,  called 
Froghall.  After  his  death,  the  payment  was  refused, 
there  being  no  evidence  of  the  origin  of  the  payment. 
In  the  parliamentary  returns  of  1786,  several  other 
charities  are  mentioned,  no  traces  of  which  are  now  to 
be  found. 

Township  of  Frosterley. — School. — By  will,  dated 
January  8,  1735,  John  Hinks  bequeathed  £120  to  the 
townships  of  Frosterley,  High  Bishopley,  and  Low 
Bishopley,  towards  making,  erecting,  and  maintaining 
a  free  school  at  Frosterley.     Six  of  the  principal  free- 


holders were  to  be  trustees ;  but  the  lord  of  the  manor 
and  his  successors,  and  their  stewards  and  agents,  were 
excluded  from  having  any  thing  to  do  therewith  until 
they  should  give  or  procure  to  be  given  another  sum  of 
£120  for  the  augmentation  of  the  endowment  of  the 
school.  In  1747,  a  school-house  was  built  by  subscrip- 
tion, at  a  cost  of  £95,  on  land  given  for  the  purpose  by 
Thomas  Todd.  In  ISovember,  1773,  a  messuage  or 
tenement  with  a  garth  in  Frosterley,  and  three  parcels 
of  ground  there,  called  Smiddy  Croft  (or  Sandy  Croft;, 
Bottlingham,  and  Mill  £ale,  were  purchased  for  £200, 
of  which  the  legacy  above  mentioned  formed  a  portion. 
Tlie  estate  now  consists  of  two  cottages,  a  byre,  and 
about  4  acres  of  land,  with  an  allotment  of  about  6  acres 
out  of  Frosterley  Intack;  the  whole  is  now  let  for 
£23  10s.  a  year.  A  portion  of  the  Weardale  Valley  rail- 
way passes  through  part  of  the  property  and  fence,  for 
^hich  the  company  paid  £270.  With  this  sum  the 
trustees  erected  two  dwelling  houses  upon  a  portion  of 
the  freehold  land,  which  are  let  for  £17  a  year,  pro- 
ducing, with  the  rents  of  the  land,  £40  10s.  The  land 
was  exonerated  from  land-tax  by  a  certificate  of  the 
commissioners,  December  16,  1814.  Mary  Todd,  who 
died  December  12,  1824,  bequeathed  £200  to  be  placed 
out  on  government  security,  and  the  interest  applied  to 
teach  eight  poor  children  of  Frosterley.  After  deducting 
£20  for  legacy  duty,  the  residue  was  invested  in  the 
purchase  of  £198  3s.  lOd.  stock  in  the  3  per  cents.,  in 
the  names  of  Thomas  £merson,  executor,  and  Dr. 
Phillpotts.  From  these  sources,  £20  a  year  is  paid  to 
the  master,  who  is  also  provided  with  a  residence,  and 
a  garden  adjoining  the  school-house,  which  he  occupies 
rent-free^  and  for  these  emoluments  he  instructs  six 
children  free,  appointed  by  the  trustees,  in  rotation, 
from  the  townships  of  Frosterley  and  Bishopley.  He 
makes  a  charge,  the  amount  of  which  is  settled  by  the 
trustees,  for  the  other  children  in  the  school.  The 
premises  are  kept  in  repair  by  the  trustees.  In  respect 
of  Mary  Todd's  legacy,  a  schoolmistress  receives  an 
annual  salary  of  £10,  for  which  she  instructs  eight  girls 
of  the  same  townships,  and  is  allowed  to  take  other  chil- 
dren also,  for  whom  she  charges  a  limited  quarterage. 

Morgan's  Charity, — Thomas  Morgan,  by  will,  dated 
May  10,  1641,  conveyed  to  trustees  certain  premises  in 
Frosterley,  and  also  a  rent-charge  of  20s.  payable  out  of 
the  lands  called  Barns  Bale ;  and  they  were  directed  to 
pay  20s.  a  year  to  each  of  three  alms-women,  with 
the  price  of  20  horse  loads  of  coals  and  the  carriage 
thereof,  and  the  expense  of  repciiring  the  messuage  in- 
tended   for    an    alms-house.     The    Eev.    Ferdinando 
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Moorcroft,  and  his  successors,  rectors  of  Stanhope,  were 
desired  from  time  to  time  to  see  the  said  poor  women 
elected,  their  allowance  duly  paid  them,  and  their 
houses  repaired ;  for  which  the  trustees  should  bestow 
in  largess  of  him  6s.  a  year.  The  property  which  be- 
longed to  the  testator  consists  of  a  dwelling-house, 
stable,  and  out-buildings,  with  about  9  acres  of  freehold 
land,  now  rented  and  occupied  by  John  Golightly,  and 
on  which  the  Wear  Valley  railway  terminates.  There 
is  also  an  alms  house,  consisting  of  two  rooms,  in  which 
three  poor  women  of  Stanhope  reside  rent-free.  The 
rector  of  Stanhope,  who  now  pays  much  attention  to 
this  charity,  appoints  these  alms-women,  and  pays  to 
each  of  them  258.  yearly,  5s.  of  which  is  considered  as 
an  allowance  in  lieu  of  coals.  He  also  defrays  all  the 
expenses  of  repairing  the  alms-house,  which  was  rebuilt 
about  46  or  47  years  ago. 

MARKETS,  TRADE,  INSTITUTIONS,  &c. 

That  Stanhope  is  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity 
may  be  inferred  from  Cardinal  Langley  having,  so  early 
as  1421,  ordained  a  weekly  market  on  Friday,  and  two 
annual  fairs ;  though  Leland  says,  "  as  far  as  Stanhope, 
men  of  knowledge  say,  that  there  never  was  market." 
In  1669,  Dr.  Basire,  then  rector,  obtained  a  patent  for 
reviving  the  market,  which  is  stiU  continued. 

The  market-people  were  formerly  protected  from  the 
weather  by  a  wooden  shed;  but  a  small  plain  cross 
stands  where  the  market  is  now  held.  Soon  after  his 
appointment  to  the  rectory,  the  Rev.  W,  N.  Darnell 
erected  at  his  own  expense  a  public  fountain  in  the 
market-place,  from  which  tlie  inhabitants  are  supplied 
with  water. 

Three  annual  fairs  are  held  at  Stanhope,  namely,  on 
the  Wednesday  before  Easter,  on  the  second  Friday  in 
September,  and  on  the  21st  of  December.  The  Sep- 
tember fair  is  for  the  sale  of  cattle,  and  is  well  attended ; 
but  the  others,  for  the  sale  of  pedlery,  &c.,  are  incon- 
siderable. 

There  are  in  Stanhope  six  inns  and  public  houses, 
two  corn-mills,  several  shopkeepers  and  tradesmen,  a 
post-office,  and  a  rural  police  station.  On  the  1st  of 
August,  1834,  a  joint-stock  coach  was  commenced  to 
run  between  Gateshead  and  Stanhope,  by  way  of 
Whickham,  Bumopfield,  Lanchester,  Wolsingham,  &c. 
This  was  the  first  coach  ever  attempted  on  that  line  of 
road. 

The  trade  of  the  town  of  Stanhope,  as  well  as  of  the 
entire  parish,  has  ever  been  dependent  on  the  fluctua- 


tions in  the  lead  market ;  and,  as  the  price  of  that  article 
has  risen  or  fallen,  prosperity  has  pervaded  the  district, 
or  difficulty  and  distress  have  been  experienced,  as  it  is 
estimated  that  nine-tenths  of  the  inhabitants  are  wholly 
dependent  on  the  mines.  In  times  of  depression,  re- 
course has  been  had  to  the  legislature  for  relief.  At 
a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Stanhope,  held  Fe- 
bruary 8,  Cuthbert  Rippon,  Esq.,  in  the  chair,  it  was 
resolved, 

**  That  a  reduction  has  taken  place  in  the  numbers  of  workmen, 
whose  sole  refuge  is  in  the  poor  rate ;  the  demands  on  which,  and  the 
savings  bank,  have,  during  the  last  year,  steadily  increased ;  and  the 
ff|ct  is  undoubted,  that  unless  some  relief  be  speedily  afforded  to  the 
mining  interest,  the  claims  on  the  former  will  exceed  the  utmost 
value  of  the  rateable  property  within  the  parish. 

"  That  to  avert  such  calamity,  to  save  our  parish  from  general  pau- 
perism, and  prevent  the  degrading  necessity  of  applying  to  public 
charity,  it  is  expedient  to  present  petitions  to  the  two  houses  of  par- 
liament, praying  them,  without  delay,  to  take  our  case  into  their 
serious  consideration,  and  most  especiaUy  to  examine  the  propriety  of 
increasing  the  duty  paid  on  the  importation  of  foreign  lead  and  lead 
ore,  thus  affording  to  the  British  miner  fair  protection  from  the 
ruinous  rivalry  of  foreign  competition." 

A  blast  furnace  was  erected  near  Stanhope  in  1845. 
It  belongs  to  the  Weardale  Iron  Company,  whose  ex- 
tensive establishments  at  Tow  Law  and  Tudhoe  have 
been  already  noticed. 

Petty  sessions  are  held  monthly  before  the  following 
magistrates : — the  Rev.  W.  N.  Darnell,  B.D. ;  the  Rev. 
C.  Thorp,  jun.,  M.A. ;  G.  D.  Wooler,  Esq. ;  and  R. 
Hildyard,  Esq.  Stanhope  is  one  of  the  polling  places 
at  elections  for  the  Southern  Division  of  the  county  of 
Durham.  The  Stanhope  district  for  the  revising  bar- 
rister comprises  Stanhope  (including  Bishopley,  Fros- 
terley.  Park  Quarter,  and  Forest  Quarter),  Wolsingham 
(including  Bradley,  Helm  Park,  and  Thornley),  and 
Cornsay,  in  the  parish  of  Lanchester. 

The  Barrington  National  School  at  Stanhope,  iznder 
the  care  of  a  master  and  mistress,  is  attended  by  about 
100  boys  and  girls. 

A  Subscription  Library  is  kept  in  the  Town  Hall, 
where  the  master  of  Dr.  Hartwell's  school,  Mr.  Urwin, 
attends  for  the  receipt  and  delivery  of  books  on  ap- 
pointed evenings. 

A  Savings  Bank  has  existed  in  Stanhope  for  many 
years.  Its  funds  have,  of  course,  fluctuated  with  the 
prosperity  or  otherwise  of  the  lead  trade.  The  Rev.  W. 
N.  Darnell  is  the  treasurer,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Urwin, 
secretary.  In  1852,  there  were  327  depositors,  whose 
total  sums  amounted  to  £14,439  ITs.  7d  ;  in  1853,  there 
were  336,  the  total  amount  being  £14,968  14s.  3d. ; 
shewing  an  increase  in  1853,  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
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viouB  jeai,  of  £528  168.  8d.    On  the  29th  November^ 
1858j  the  depositors  were  thus  classified  : — 

11  depositon  aboTe£l  andiinder£5,     £29  15    4 

86  „  H  ^  M  10,  289  18  7 
89  „  „  10  ,,  15,  450  19  8 
24  »  „  15  „  20,  412  15  10 
56  ,,  „  20  „  80,  1,845  6  5 
64  H  M  30  „  40,  2,051  7  7 
22  „  „      40  „  50,     982  14  11 

87  „  „  50  „  75,  2,285  7  9 
17  „  „  75  „  100,  1,506  2  6 
11  „  .,100  „  125,  1,349    2  11 

4         „  H    125  „      150,      421  16    8 

10         „  „    150  „      200,  1,637  U  U 

1         „  „    200  200  19    4 

1  Charitable  Society  from  Weatgate 

School      117    9    7 

8  Friendly  Societies 1,987  10    8 

836  £14,968  14    3 

Surplus,     ..     ..     £252    0    0 
Added,  May,  1854,       8    0    0 

£260    0    0 

The  Stanhope  Agricultural  Society  was  established 
in  1834^  and  is  supported  by  subscriptions,  of  which  the 
lowest  amount  necessary  to  constitute  a  member  is  Ss. 
per  anniun.  An  annual  meeting,  for  awarding  pre- 
miums and  transacting  other  business,  is  held  on  the 
second  Friday  in  September,  being  the  fair  day  of  the 
town.  Non-subscribers  are  allowed  to  compete  on  pay- 
ment of  28.  6d.  for  the  first  entry,  and  Is.  each  for  aU 
others.  Frizes  are  given  at  each  anniversary  to  the  best 
male  and  female  agricultural  servants,  ^*  with  relation  to 
skill,  industry,  and  good  character  ;*'  and  premiums  are 
awarded  for  short-homed  cattle,  the  Leicester  breed  of 
sheep,  black-faced  or  moor  sheep,  draught  horses,  and 
ponies  under  14  hands  high,  which  are  paid  at  the  inn 
providing  the  annual  dinner,  one  month  after  the  fair. 
G.  H.  Wilkinson,  Esq.,  of  Harperley  Fark,  presided 
at  the  dinner  held  September  8, 1854. 

The  character  of  the  population  of  the  town  is,  as 

*  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  tlie  feUow  feeling,  adyerted  to 
above,  sometimee  produces  a  sort  of  tacit  ofiSensiye  and  defensire 
league,  tenninating  in  tranaactionB  such  as  are  aUuded  to  in  the  fol- 
lowing note  from  the  deputy  clerk  of  the  peace  to  the  rector  of  Stan- 
hope, dated  December  12,  1818 : — **  Reverend  Sir,  I  am  directed  by 
Megor  General  Aylmer,  to  acquaint  you,  that  on  Monday  morning 
last,  a  party  of  constables  who  were  sent  into  Weardale,  to  execute 
bench  warrants  issued  at  the  last  general  quarter  sessions  against 
eight  individuals  there,  indicted  for  an  assault,  were  attacked  on  their 
return  at  Stanhope,  having  ia  charge  two  of  them,  as  their  prisoners 
by  a  large  party  armed  with  fowling  pieces ;  that  the  prisoners  were 
rescued  from  the  constables,  four  of  whom  were  severely  wounded, 
two  of  them  so  much  so,  as  to  make  their  recovery  doubtful ;  that  at 
a  meeting  of  magistrates,  acting  for  the  north-west  division  of  Dar- 
lington Ward,  held  on  Thursday  last,  at  Bishop  Auckland,  at  which 


may  be  supposed,  considerably  influenced  by  that  of 
the  miners  in  the  more  western  parts  of  the  parish.  A 
warm  sympathy  with  each  other,  and  a  hearty  adrocacy 
of  the  cause  of  the  poor  or  the  oppressed,  are  amongst 
its  leading  traits.* 

WEAEDALE  UNION. 

The  town  of  Stanhope  is  the  centre  of  the  Weardale 
Union,  which  is  divided  into  the  subdistricts  of  St. 
John,  Stanhope,  and  Wolsingham  (see  page  6S8). 
The  first  comprises  the  townships  of  Park  and  Forest 
Quarter;  the  Stanhope  subdistrict  includes  Stanhope 
Quarter,t  Newlandside  with  Bishopley  Quarter,  and 
the  parishes  of  Edmondbyers  and  Hunstanworth,  in 
the  West  Division  of  Chester  Ward;  and  Wolsingham 
subdistrict  consists  of  the  parish  so  called.  The  union 
covers  an  area  of  90,533  acres,  and  contained  a  popu- 
lation, in  1851,  of  14,567,  of  whom  7,5S1  were  males 
and  7,046  females.  The  receipts  and  expenditure  for 
the  year  ending  Lady-day,  1851,  have  been  given 
under  the  head  Poor  Law  Unions,  page  162.  The 
receipts  of  the  following  year  were  £4,296  lis.,  and 
the  expenditure  £4,419  lis.  In  the  year  1853,  the 
receipts  were  as  follow : — 

From  poor  rates £4,410  17    0 

Receipts  in  aid  of  poor  rates 64  11    0 

Total  receipts £4,475    8    0 

The  expenditure  was  comprised  under  the  following 

heads : — 

Amount  expended  for  tlie  relief  of  the  poor : — 

In-maintenance  £141  0  0 

Out-reUef 2,677  1  0 

Workhouse  loans  repaid  and  interest  thereon . .  61  2  0 

Salaries  and  rations  of  officers 377  12  0 

Other  expenses  of,  or  immediately  connected 

with  relief    263  6  0 

Total £3,410    1    0 

Major  General  Aylmer  attended,  he  was  requested  to  call  a  general 
meeting  of  the  magistrates,  to  take  into  consideration  what  steps  it 
may  be  most  adyiseable  to  adopt  imder  the  «»TiRti«g  circumstances  :— 
in  pursuance  of  which.  Major  General  Aylmer  has  directed  me  to 
beg  your  attendanoe  for  that  purpose,  at  the  adjourned  quarter 
sessions,  to  be  holden  at  the  justice  room,  in  Durham,  on  Saturday 
the  19th  instapt,  at  eleren  o'clock  in  the  forenoon.'* 

t  In  April,  1796,  when  the  war  in  which  the  country  was  engaged 
rendered  the  most  strenuous  efforts  for  iwAwntng  the  nayy  necessary, 
the  following  adyertisement,  in  reference  to  this  district,  appeared  i-^ 
^Thirty  Guineas  Bounty  wiU  be  paid  to  such  able-bodied  men, 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  46,  as  are  willing  to  senre  in  his  majesty's 
nayy  in  the  present  war.  Apply  to  the  churchwardens  or  OTerseei? 
of  the  parish  of  Stanhope. — ^X.B.  Any  person  bringing  such  a  man,  if 
approved  of  by  the  regulating  offtoer,  shall  receiye  one  guinea  reward." 
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Brought  forward....  £8,410    I    0 

Cost  of  proceedings  at  law  or  in  equity 60  17    0 

Constables'    expenses   and   costs  of  proceedings 

before  justices  14    6    0 

Vaccination  fees  16  10    0 

Payments  on  account  of  the  registration  act,  yiz  :— 

Fees  to  clergymen  and  registrars,  outlay  for 

register  offices,  books,  and  forms 52    9    0 

Payments  for  or  towards  the  county,  hundred,  or 

borough  rate,  or  police  rate   668    1    0 

Expenses  allowed  in  respect  of  parliamentary  or 

municipal  registration,  and  cost  of  jury  lists ....  14  10  0 
Money  expended  for  all  other  purposes 184  15    0 

£4,411    8    0 

During  the  year  ending  Lady-day,  1852,  £106  ISs. 
was  expended  in  medical  relief:  in  the  following  year, 
the  ezpendituie  was  £98  5s.  The  children  in  the 
workhouse  are  educated  at  the  national  school. 


STANHOPE  CASTLE. 

In  the'time  of  Bishop  Beck  there  was  a  castle  at  Stan- 
hope, which  has  been  supposed  to  hare  occupied  the 
summit  of  an  eminence,  108  feet  high  above  the  river, 
called  the  Castle  Hill  or  Castle  Heugh.  A  ditch  or 
trench  crossed  the  top  of  this  hill,  where  the  remains  of 
a  strong  wall  were  also  discovered.  It  was  hence  in* 
ferred  that  the  name  of  the  town  was  derived  from 
Stone-hope,  the  fortified  hill,  or  Stand-hopcy  the  place 
where  the  inhabitants  made  their  chief  resistance  against 
an  enemy ;  but  this  would  place  the  date  of  the  erection 
at  an  earlier  period  than  that  of  Bishop  Beck,  as  Stan- 
hope was  previously  known  by  its  present  appellation. 

No  trace  now  remains  of  this  ancient  mount.  The 
present  Castle  was  erected  on  its  site  by  the  late  Cuth- 
bert  Kippon,  Esq.,  and  occupies  a  gentle  projecting 
eminence  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Wear,  surrounded 
by  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  magnificen  scenery 
in  Weardale.  The  original  part  of  the  edifice  consists 
of  a  quadrangular  pile  of  building,  two  stories  high, 
with  semicircular  projections  on  each  side,  and  embat- 
tled walls ;  the  whole  having  a  southern  and  south- 
western aspect.  On  the  east,  Mr.  Bippon's  successor, 
afterwards  the  first  M.F.  for  Gateshead,  added  an 
elegant  conservatory,  leading  to  a  lofty  square  tower, 
which  is  lighted  by  large  windows,  divided  into  arched 
and  muUioned  compartments.  The  tower  was  fitted  up 
as  a  museum ;  the  lower  story  being  occupied  by  the 
mineral  department,  and  the  upper  portions  by  orni- 
thological specimens  and  other  curiosities.  The  gar- 
dens and  grounds  are  laid  out  with  great  taste ;  and  a 
winding  promenade  from  the  castle  is  continued,  by  an , 


arch  over  the  main  street  of  Stanhope,  to  the  vinery, 
&c.,  on  the  north  or  opposite  side  of  the  town. 

On  the  25th  of  February,  1837,  an  execution  on  the  ftir- 
niture,  &c.,  in  Stanhope  Castle,  was  issued  to  the  sheriff 
of  Durham,  on  behalf  of  Messrs.  Gouthwaite  and  Co., 
wine-merchants,  gf  Newcastle,  judgment  creditors  of 
Cuthbert  Bippon,  Esq.  On  the  12th  of  January  pre* 
ceding,  however,  and  pending  the  proceedings  at  law, 
Mr.  Bippon  executed  a  deed,  by  which  he  assigned  all 
the  property  in  question  to  Mr.  Samuel  Lahee,  an 
auctioneer,  to  secure  a  sum  of  £2,S00.  Under  this 
deed  Mr.  Lahee  took  possession;  and  the  sheriff,  not 
being  able  to  seize  the  property  under  the  writ  of 
execution,  returned  nulla  bona.  In  consequence  of 
this,  Messrs.  Gouthwaite  filed  a  bill,  praying  that  an 
account  might  be  taken  of  their  debt,  and  that  they 
might  be  declared  entitled  to  a  lien  upon  the  property. 
In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Lahee  advertised  a  sale,  to  take 
place  in  September,  18S7 ;  but  this  was  superseded  by 
an  arrangement  entered  into  by  Mr.  Bippon,  Mr. 
Lahee,  Mr.  Abraham  Dawson  of  Newcastle  (Mr.  Bip« 
pen's  solicitor),  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Bobins,  who  claimed  to 
be  a  creditor  under  another  assignment,  by  which 
agreement  Mr.  Dawson  was  to  satisfy  Messrs.  Bobins 
and  Lahee,  and  take  a  transfer  of  the  whole  property. 
This  was  accordingly  done;  and  those  gentlemen  as- 
signed the  whole  of  their  interests  to  Mr.  Dawson,  in 
which  Mr.  Bippon  also  joined  upon  trusts  for  sale,  and 
after  payment  of  his  advances,  interest,  and  costs,  to 
pay  the  surplus  to  Mr.  Bobert  Watson  and  Miss  Mar- 
tha Bippon,  in  discharge  of  their  several  debts.  Messrs. 
Gouthwaite  consequently  filed  a  supplemental  bill,  stat- 
ing these  facts ;  and  as  Mr.  Dawson  had  sold  a  consi- 
derable part  of  the  property,  an  application  was  made 
in  the  Bolls  Court,  Gouthwaite  o.  Bippon,  January  11, 
1839,  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  him  from  parting 
with  the  surplus  monies  arising  from  the  sale,  part  of 
which  had  been  disposed  of  in  execution  of  the  trusts 
assigned  to  him,  and  also  that  some  proper  person 
might  be  appointed  to  sell  such  of  the  property  as  re- 
mained unsold.  On  the  part  of  Mr.  Bippon,  it  was 
urged  that  the  court  could  not  interfere,  as,  before  the 
execution  was  issued,  the  property  had  been  assigned, 
and  could  not  have  been  taken  under  any  proceedings 
at  law.  It  was  decided,  however,  by  Lord  Langdale, 
that  a  court  of  equity  might  interfere ;  and  Mr.  Daw- 
son was  accordingly  ordered  to  pay  the  balance  of  the 
purchase  money  into  court,  after  deducting  the  costs  he 
had  been  put  to  in  selling  the  property,  and  that  some 
other  person  should  be  appointed  to  sell  the  remainder. 
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The  castle  was  advertised  to  be  sold  or  let  in  April, 
1849;  and  the  mortgagees  of  Mr.  Rippon  again  advertised 
it  and  the  freehold  and  copyhold  estates  for  sale  by  auc- 
tion, on  the  26th  of  November,  1850.  The  estates  are 
described  as  containing  1,376  acres,  comprising  twelve 
farms,  with  productive  mines  and  quarries  of  lead,  iron, 
limestone,  and  other  mineral  products.  There  are  also 
a  water  corn-mill,  a  smelt  mill,  and  several  extensive 
woods  and  plantations  interspersed  through  the  estate. 
Herbert  Spring,  Esq.,  of  Manchester,  is  agent  to  the 
mortgagees  in  possession,  and  has  charge  of  the  whole. 

Stanhope  Hatty  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Featherston- 
haughs,  and  now  a  portion  of  the  Stanhope  Castle 
estate,  stands  at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  and  is  a 
lofty  quadrangular  building,  supported  at  the  comers 
by  buttresses,  and  formerly  adorned  by  a  balustrade 
around  the  roof.     It  is  now  occupied  as  a  farm-house. 

In  the  immediate  environs  of  Stanhope  there  are 
several  pleasant  public  walks,  which  pass  along  the 
banks  of  the  river,  by  the  south  side  of  the  castle  walls 
and  the  rectory.  A  rustic  foot-bridge  of  wood  crosses 
the  Wear,  and  forms  an  appropriate  object  in  the  sur- 
surrounding  scenery.  A  little  to  the  north  of  Stanhope 
are  a  number  of  curious  natural  grottoes,  called  Hea- 
therbum  CaveSy  Linkirky  and  Fairy  Holes.  They  are 
formed  by  fissures  or  shakes  in  the  limestone,  and  are 
adorned  by  stalactites  and  other  curious  natural  pro- 
ductions. Linkirk  remains  untouched;  but  the  others 
have  been  partially  broken  into  by  the  winning  of  the 
limestone.* 

Unthanky  on  the  south  side  of  the  Wear,  is  noticed 
in  the  7th  year  of  Bishop  Skirlaw  as  having  been  held 
by  William  de  Marley  the  elder,  who  died  seised  of 
the  manor,  with  the  appurtenances  in  Stanhope.  The 
manor  contained  two  carucates  of  land,  held  of  the 
bishop  in  capitey  by  military  service  and  20s.  rent 
The  service  is  stated,  in  Bishop  Langley's  time,  at  one 
eighth  part  of  a  knight's  fee,  with  suit  at  three  courts 
of  the  county  of  Durham.  The  descendants  of  Marley 
falling  into  female  issue,  Unthank  passed  by  marriage 
to  William  Maddison,  of  Aldergill,  in  whose  posterity 
it  continued  for  several  generations.  It  subsequently 
became  the  property  of  the  Westgarths,  from  whom  it 
passed  to  the  Rev.  —  Hildyard,  of  Stokesley,  and  now 
belongs  to  his  son,  R.  Hildyard,  Esq. 

A  bed   of  whin  is  met  with  near  Unthank,  which 

*  A  sleeve  of  mail  armour,  found  many  yeaxs  ago  in  the  Heather- 
bum  Cave,  18  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  of 
Newcastle. 


forms  the  subject  of  a  paper  by  W.  C.  Trevelyan, 
Esq.,  inserted  in  the  **  Transactions  of  the  Natural 
History  Society  of  Northumberland,  Durham,  and 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne."  This  bed  "forms,  for  some 
hundred  yards,  the  bed  of  the  river  Wear,  and  rises  on 
its  banks  in  low  picturesque  columnar  rocks.  The 
thickness  of  it  cannot  here  be  ascertained;  but  about 
half  a  mile  to  the  west,  in  a  bum,  which,  I  think,  is 
called  Allergill,  which  runs  into  the  Wear  from  tlie 
south,  a  good  section  is  exposed,  forming  a  picturesque 
waterfall,  where  it  appears  to  be  about  20  feet  thick, 
and  is  superincumbent  on  a  limestone  containing  py- 
rites, resembling  that  which  occurs  in  the  section  at 
Sookhope  bum :  from  hence  it  may,  I  think,  be  traced 
by  examining  the  beds  of  the  burns  as  far  west  as 
Westenhope ;  and,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Wear,  it 
may  also  be  followed  almost  continuously  to  Rookhope 
burn,  near  Hole  House,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
above  its  junction  with  the  Wear.  It  there  is  only  7 
feet  thick.  From  this  decrease  in  its  thickness,  and 
from  not  having  been  able  to  trace  it  any  further  west, 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  only  of  partial  extent, 
as,  indeed,  supposing  whin  to  be  of  volcanic  origin, 
and  ejected  from  below  (in  favour  of  which  theory 
there  are  many  proofs),  might  naturally  be  expected." 
The  limestone  in  which  this  basaltic  bed  occurs  has 
been  sunk  through  in  some  of  the  Kookhope  mines, 
and  has  been  reached  in  Softlyside  and  other  mines 
near  Stanhope. 

Howl  John  is  a  freehold  estate  on  the  banks  of  the 
Wear,  about  a  mile  west  from  Stanhope,  and  contains 
about  140  acres  of  land,  12  of  which  are  covered  with 
plantaHons,  with  an  extensive  farmstead  and  out- 
buildings. The  estate  is  the  property  of  R.  Hildyard, 
Esq.,  who  has  a  shooting-box  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river.  White  House,  belonging  to  the  same  pro- 
prietor, is  a  neat  and  pleasant  residence,  occupied  by 
Mr.  C.  E.  Hudson. 

Eastgate. — The  village  of  Eastgate,  so  called  from 
having  been  the  gate-house  or  ranger's  lodge  at  the 
east  entrance  of  Stanhope  Park,  is  situated  3  miles 
west  from  Stanhope,  on  the  boundary  of  Stanhope 
Quarter  ;  a  part  of  it  also  extending  into  Park  Quarter. 
The  family  of  Emerson,  of  Eastgate,  long  exercised 
the  office  of  bailiff  of  Wolsingham,  and  of  forester,  &c., 
under  successive  prelates ;  and  the  late  Emerson  Mus- 
champ,  Esq.,  gamekeeper  and  ranger  in  Weardale,  was 
a  lineal  descendant  of  the  old  bailiffs.  The  viUa^^e 
contains  a  Methodist  chapel,  two  public  houses,  a  post- 
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office^  a  smith  and  a  cartwright>  and  a  few  trades- 
men and  mechanics.  The  national  school,  built  by 
Bishop  Barrington^  is  attended  by  about  50  children. 
At  the  upper  part  of  the  hamlet  is  a  chapel  of  ease^ 
erected  some  years  ago:  it  is  a  neat  stone  edifice,  in 
the  Gothic .  style  of  architecture,  capable  of  accom- 
modating nearly  SCO  persons.  The  pulpit  and  reading 
desk  are  placed  on  each  side  of  the  altar ;  and  the  east 
window  is  of  stained  glass,  commemoratiye  of  the  late 
George  and  Ann  Sowerby,  of  Old  Park.  In  the  village 
there  is  a  stone  bridge,  which  crosses  Rookhope  burn 
in  its  course  to  the  river.  On  the  Eastgate  estate  is  a 
water  corn-mill,  with  graneries,  &c.* 

NEWLANDSIDE  QUARTER. 

This  Quarter  forms  the  eastern  portion  of  the  parish  of 
Stanhope,  and  adjoins  that  of  Wolsingham.  It  includes 
the  township  of  Newlandside  with  Bishopley,  and  the 
township  of  Frosterley ;  and  its  entire  area  is  9,680  acres. 
The  population,  in  I80I,  was  604;  in  1811,  693;  in 
1821,  763 ;  and  in  1831,  847.  In  1841,  the  township  of 
Newlandside  alone  contained  468  inhabitants ;  and  the 
number  had  increased,  in  1851,  to  537,  of  whom  277 
were  males  and  260  females.  The  number  of  houses 
increased,  between  1841  and  1851,  from  90  inhabited 
and  5  uninhabited,  to  106  inhabited  and  4  uninhabited. 
In  Frosterley,  the  population  was  386  in  1841,  and  451 
in  1851,  of  which  latter  number  227  were  males  and 
224  females ;  and  the  number  of  houses  had  increased 
in  the  ten  years  from  78  inhabited,  2  uninhabited,  and 
1  building,  to  93  inhabited  and  4  uninhabited. 

These  townships  may  be  considered  as  coming  within 
the  lead  district  of  the  county  of  Durham,  and  form  its 
eastern  boundary;  the  whole  being  T^ithin  the  manor 
of  Wolsingham.  The  Bishop  of  Durham's  lead-mines 
are  let  on  lease  for  three  lives  to  the  Beaumont  family, 
and  for  many  years  paid  a  very  small  certain  rent.  The 
cause  of  this  is  thus  explained  by  T.  Davison,  Esq.,  in 
his  evidence  before  a  parliamentary  committee  in  1836, 
on  his  being  asked  to  explain  the  nature  of  a  fine  of  a 
very  large  amount,  paid  by  the  Beaumonts : — 


^  About  the  year  1812,  a  labourer  found  seyeral  spear  heads,  bur- 
nishers, a  fragment  of  a  breastplate,  and  other  articles,  all  of  brass,  in 
the  declivity  of  a  lull  on  the  south  side  of  the  Wear,  opposite  to 
Eastgate.  They  are  conjectured  to  have  been  hidden  there  by  some 
Roman  deserter. 

t  Mr.  Davison  adds  that  the  bishop  said  at  the  time,  "  I  think  it 
due  to  my  successor  to  set  this  right ;  but  if  I  should  recover  it,  I 
Bhall  not  put  it  into  my  pocket."  He  accordingly  kept  it  all  for 
charitable  purposes.    He  laid  out  £10,000  of  it  in  building  the  Bar* 

VOL.  I. 


'^  It  is  a  mistake  in  supposing  that  it  was  a  fine ;  it 
was  not  a  fine.  When  Bishop  Barrington  came  to  the 
see,  the  first  thing  that  the  lessor's  agent  does,  is  to 
agree  for  the  value  of  the  lot-ore — what  is  to  be  paid 
during  his  incumbency  ?  The  Beaumont  family  had  a 
lease  for  three  lives  of  the  mines,  subject  to  paying  the 
bishop  a  ninth.  The  ninth  lot-ore  is  to  be  agreed  for 
when  the  bishop  comes  to  the  see,  and  generally  has 
been  so  done;  the  agreement  to  continue  during  his 
incumbency,  so  as  not  to  have  a  new  bargain  every 
year.  On  Bishop  Barrington  coming  to  the  see,  the 
agent  for  the  Beaumont  family  waited  upon  him  to 
agree  for  the  ninth  lot-ore.  The  bishop  said,  '  Well,  I 
am  a  stranger  to  it ;  but  if  you  will  tell  me  what  it  is 
worth,  I  am  perfectly  ready  to  agree  for  it.'  After  a 
little  discussion,  the  agent  told  him  that  it  might  be 
worth  about  £800  a  year ;  that  was  about  the  sum  he 
had  paid  to  his  predecessor.  '  Well,'  the  bishop  said 
in  return,  ^  if  it  is  worth  £800  a  year,  I  will  take  it.' 
The  agent  said,  '  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  that  is  the 
exact  sum ;  they  are  worth,  I  will  say,  £900.'  *  AVell,' 
the  bishop  said,  '  if  you  say  £900,  I  will  take  £900 ;' 
and  so  it  was  agreed  during  his  incumbency.  But  it 
turned  out,  a  few  years  afterwards,  that  instead  of  £900, 
it  was  worth  £4,000.  The  bishop  was  advised  by  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly,  who  was  then  his  friend,  to  file  a  bill 
in  Chancery,  and  it  was  in  Chancery  a  good  many 
years,  and  the  bishop  recovered ;  and  that  sum  was  the 
accumulation  of  rent  that  the  bishop  got.  Instead  of 
£900  a  year,  he  recovered  all  the  arrears,  at  the  rate  of 
£4,000  a  year ;  so  that  it  was  not  a  fine,  it  was  merely 
arrears  of  rent."  The  sum  of  £70,000  was  thus  re- 
ceived ;  and  a  compromise  was  entered  into,  by  which, 
during  the  bishop's  incumbency,  the  rent  was  to  be 
£4,000  per  annum.t 

The  moor-master's  place,  and  lead-mines  in  the  pa- 
rishes of  Wolsingham  and  Stanhope,  were,  on  the  1st 
of  January,  1834,  leased  for  three  lives  of  the  respective 
ages  of  72,  32,  and  19  years,  at  a  rent  of  £150  and  one- 
ninth  of  the  lead  ore  ;J  the  land-tax  was  £22  3s.  8d.  A 
lease  of  the  lead  mines  under  the  several  parks  of  Stan- 
hope and  Wolsingham,  and  under  all  and  every  the 


rington  School,  at  Bishop  Auckland,  and  endowed  it  largely.  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  surplus  was  bestowed  in  the  establishment 
of  schools  in  other  parts  of  the  diocese  ;  and  money  was  placed  in  the 
funds  for  increasing  the  income  of  the  incumbent  of  St.  Andrew'^ 
Auckland,  and  other  similar  purposes,  the  particulars  of  which  are 
given  under  their  respective  heads. 

}  The  sum  of  £140,  part  of  the  rent  reserved  by  the  moor-master's 
lease,  was  granted  by  Bishop  Van  Mildert  to  the  curate  of  Lanchester, 
in  augmentation  of  that  curacy. 
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lands,  closes,  and  inclosed  grounds  of  copyholders, 
leases  for  years,  and  customary  tenants  in  Weardale, 
was  granted  at  the  same  time,  and  for  the  same  lives,  as 
the  above.  A  gross  fine  of  £6,000  was  received  for  the 
renewal  of  these  two  leases,  without  strict  regard  to  the 
annual  value,  respecting  which  there  was  great  differ- 
ence of  opinion  between  the  bishop's  viewer  and  Mr. 
Seaumont's;  and  the  price  of  lead  at  that  time  was 
remarkably  low. 

On  the  accession  of  Bishop  Maltby,  Mr.  Beaumont's 
agent  offered  £5,000  a  year  rent,  or  ore  in  hand.  Mr. 
Douglas  Gresley,  for  the  bishop,  calculating  the  price 
of  lead  at  £27  per  ton,  which  would  produce  £6,600, 
demanded  £6,000,  and  subsequently  made  strenuous 
efforts  to  obtain  £5,500 ;  but  as  the  price  of  lead  fell  in 
the  interim  to  £22  10s.  and  £23,  the  rent  was  eventually 
fixed  at  £5,000  per  annum. 

This  Quarter  contains  several  limestone  quarries  and 
kilns,  the  produce  of  which  is  much  used  for  agricul- 
tural purposes,  and  for  the  purification  of  gas  and  other 
chemical  operations.  Its  analysis  is  as  follows : — Car- 
bonate of  lime,  95*1 ;  carbonate  of  magnesia,  2*5 ;  earthy 
matter,  1*8;  and  residuum,  I'l.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Frosterley,  black  marble,  thickly  set  with  white 
corallaidyt^n^tte,  has  long  been  quarried;  and  as  it 
bears  a  good  polish,  it  is  frequently  used  for  tables, 
slabs,  chimney-pieces,  baptismal  fonts,  and  other  pur- 
poses. There  are  21  farms  in  Newlandside  Quarter,  a 
corn-mill  at  Broadwood,  and  a  smelting-mill  at  Bollihope. 

Fbosterlet  is  a  manor,  township,  and  village,  2 
miles  south-east  from  Stanhope,  and  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Wear.*  A  chapel,  the  name  of 
which  appears  in  the  records,  has,  after  being  many 
years  disused  and  in  decay,  entirely  disappeared ;  but 
its  site  is  still  called  the  Chapel  Close.  A  chapel  of 
ease  was  erected  about  twenty  years  ago  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Darnell ;  but  it  is  now  occupied  as  a  school  for 
girls  (see  Charities),  under  the  patronage  of  the  rec- 
tor. The  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  long  had  a  chapel 
at  Frosterley.  The  population  of  the  village,  is  prin- 
cipally composed  of  persons  employed  in  the  sur- 
rounding mines,  quarries,  and  other  works  in  the 
neighbourhood;  and  there  are  a  post-office  receiving 
house,   a  parish  constable,   three  public-houses,  and 

*  Kr.  Sopwith,  in  describing  the  scenery  of  the  district,  says,  "The 
route  continues  westward  through  a  somewhat  less  pleasing  country; 
the  Tale  is  yet  fertile  and  well  wooded,  but  wants  the  luxuriance 
which  is  BO  much  admired  fiirther  down.  The  hills  become  more 
suddenly  eleyated,  and  bare  green  pastures  and  heathy  moors  in- 
crease.   At  Frosterley  is  a  commanding  eminence,  with  a  crushing- 


shops  belonging  to  smiths  and  other  tradesmen. 
Quarries  have  recently  been  opened  out,  at  the  east  end 
of  the  village,  by  Joseph  Pease,  Esq.,  of  Darlington, 
the  produce  of  which  is  taken  in  its  natural  state  to  be 
used  as  a  flux  in  the  iron  works  at  Darlington  and 
Middlesborough.  The  Wear  Valley  railway  terminates 
within  a  few  yards  of  Frosterley,  where  there  is  a  neat 
station-house.  The  bridge  over  the  Wear  at  this  place 
was  destroyed  in  1771 ;  and  its  place  was  for  some  time 
supplied  by  a  wooden  foot-bridge.  About  the  year 
1813,  however,  the  present  substantial  stone  bridge,  of 
three  arches,  was  erected. 

Balph  Cant,  according  to  Boldon  Book,  held  Fros- 
terley ;  and  the  widow  of  Galfrid  Parsons  held  a  toft 
and  eight  acres  of  the  alms  of  the  bishop.  The  families 
of  Bradley  and  Dewy  afterwards  acquired  this  estate 
by  marriage  with  co-heiresses.  The  Morgans  and 
Swinbnms  subsequently  occur  as  proprietors  at  Fros- 
terley, the  principal  part  of  the  property  in  and  near 
which  now  belongs  to  Valentine  Sippon,  Esq.,  third  son 
of  Cuthbert  Rippon,  Esq.,  late  of  Stanhope. 

Sogerley  Hall,  an  ancient  building,  with  curious  and 
elaborately  carved  oak  pannelling  in  the  interior,  is  the 
property  and  residence  of  Valentine  Bippon,  Esq.  At 
this  place  C.  Bippon,  Esq.,  of  Stanhope  Castle,  erected 
his  much  admired  model  dairy,  the  unique  and  exten- 
sive arrangements  of  which  were  upon  plans  designed 
by  himself;  and  the  produce  of  Bogerley^  where 
upwards  of  50  choice  Aldemey  cows  were  kept  in  the 
finest  condition,  was  long  and  still  continues  to  be  in 
great  repute  throughout  the  entire  district. 

Newlandside  Hall,  an  ancient  estate  of  the  Wards,  is 
the  property  of  the  representatives  of  the  Harvey  family, 
timber  merchants,  of  Newcastle. 

The  freehold  estate  called  Coves  contains  80  a.  2  r. 
17  p.  of  land ;  and  Ridding  House^  an  adjoining  copy* 
hold,  comprises  68  a.  0  b.  88  p.  They  are  held  by  the 
representatives  of  the  late  Col.  Cradock. 

Broadwood,  or  Brandwood,  on  the  south  side  of 'the 
Wear,  anciently  gave  name  to  a  resident  family.  By 
marriage,  one  moiety  became  vested  in  the  Egleston 
family,  until,  in  the  time  of  Bishop  Skirlaw,  John  de 
Egleston  was  stated  to  have  died  seised  of  one  moiety 
by  the  service  of  an  eighth  part  of  a  knight's  fee,  and 
other  lands  in  fee  tail  by  a  similar  service.     The  estate, 

mill  and  washing  places — the  first  indications  of  mines  which  appear. 
The  rocky  bed  of  the  riyer — the  precipitous  fiice  of  limestone 
quarries — the  diminished  yerdure  of  the  hiUs,  and  their  abrupt 
formation,  now  indicate  the  Geology  of  the  Lead  Messores,  and 
graduaUy  continue  to  form  the  charactexistic  features  of  a  mining 
district." 
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thus  tmited,  continued  in  Ids  posterity  for  several 
descents^  and  was  afterwards  held  by  the  Dawsons,  from 
whom  it  passed  to  John  Moses^  Esq.  It  now  belongs 
to  the  Hon.  H.  Coyentry,  and  is  farmed  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Todd. 

High  and  Low  Bishopley  is  a  district  S^  miles  east 
from  Stanhope.  Bishopley  farm  is  partly  freehold  and 
partly  copyhold,  and  contains  165  A.  8  r.  36  f.  Shield 
Ash  is  a  freehold  estate,  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Wear,  about  a  mile  from  Stanhope, 
and  contains  about  143  acres  of  land,  adjoining  Bolli- 
hope  Common.  It  is  the  property  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  late  Rev.  W.  Wilson.  AllergiU  and 
JBirkshatOy  also  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  contain 
143  A.  2  R.  4  F.  of  fireehold  land,  and  belong  to  Anthony 
Walton,  Esq.,  who  resides  on  the  estate*  Peakfidd 
belongs  to  a  family  named  Bidley,  who  occupy  it  as  a 
farm.  Dryhunuide  is  the  property  of  the  Harrisons  i 
and  Brawn^s  House  is  occupied  by  the  Loweses. 
These  estates  contain  veins  of  lead  ore,  which  have 
occa&ionally  been  very  productive.  The  other  farms  in 
the  Quarter  are  called  Mill  Houses ^  Bridge  End, 
Woodcroft,  Parson  Byers,  Snows  Field,  Horsley 
Bush,  Snowho^e  Close,  and  Snowhope  or  Snape  Oate. 

Bollihope  Fell  occupies  the  south-eastern  portion  of 

*  Thb  Lako  Man  o'  Bollthopb. — BoUihope,  or  BoUy-hcpe,  la  a 
high  ridge  of  black  mountains  about  4  miles  from  WoUingham,  On 
the  top^f  this  dreary  and  sterile  track  is  a  curraek  or  ewragh  [a 
pillar  of  stones],  known  by  the  name  oimatrch  gtones  on  the  Borders, 
Tradition  states  that  one  clear  summer^s  erening,  many  years  ago, 
two  tall  figures  were  seen  to  meet  on  the  top  of  the  ridge,  and  at  once 
proceed  to  mortal  strife.  The  dash  of  arms  was  heard  in  the  yalley ; 
and  their  forms,  being  set  in  relief  against  the  clear  blue  sky,  seemed 
to  dilate  to  that  of  the  gianU  of  old.  One  of  them  was  at  length  seen 
to  fall;  and  the  other,  after  hoTering  about  for  a  short  space,  Tanished 


the  Quarter.  An  act  for  its  dirision  and  inclosure  was 
passed,  6  Geo*  III.,  1765,  in  which  the  fell  is  described 
as  containing  about  7,000  acres.  The  parties  entitled 
to  right  of  common  were,  the  Bight  Bev.  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Chester,  as  rector  of  Stanhope ;  Sir  Walter 
Blackett,  Bart. ;  John  William  Bacon  Forster,  Thomas 
Medlicott,  and  Anthony  Dawson,Esqrs. ;  Bartholomew 
Dixon,  Esq.,  and  Bowes  his  wife;  Thomas  Wharton, 
Gilbert  Wilkinson,  Teasdale  Mowbray,  Christopher 
Wilkinson,  John  Westgarth,  Anthony  Todd,  and  Cuth- 
bert  Ward,  Esqrs. ;  Francis  Haswell,  George  Bain- 
bridge,  John  Bell,  Ralph  Hodgson,  Charles  Garthom, 
John  Grey,  George  Grey,  Joseph  Grey,  Thomas  Mow- 
bray, Anthony  Oats,  John  Mowbray,  James  Wilson, 
and  Ralph  Proud,  Gents.,  and  others.  The  provisions 
of  this  act  are  precisely  similar  to  those  of  that  for  the 
division  of  Wolsingham  Common  (see  page  683). 

At  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Bollihope  Fell, 
about  6  miles  south  of  Stanhope,  and  half  a  mile  east 
from  the  road  between  that  place  and  Middleton-in- 
Teesdale,  on  an  eminence  called  Parh  Pike,  there  is  a 
pillar  or  curroch,  bearing  the  initials  *^  L.  M.,'^  or  Long 
Man,  and  commonly  called  Long  MarCs  Cfrave.*  It 
was  made  the  starting  point  in  drawing  the  boundary 
line  of  the  chapelry  of  Lynesack  (see  page  616). 

from  sighC  On  the  morrow  the  mangled  coipse  of  a  taU  man  was 
found  on  the  spot.  Ko  person,  howerer,  knew  him.  Neither  was 
there  any  enquiry  made  after  him.  He  was  buried  where  he  fell : 
And  the  pile  of  stonee  which  was  reared  upon  his  graye,  is  now 
known  as  the  Lang  Man  o'  BoUyhope, — Mr,  M,  Aislahie  Denham't 
AfSS.— Another  tradition,  equally  popular,  says  that  a  battle  was 
obserred  by  several  aWe-stricken  spectators,  in  the  aurora  boroaUa,  or 
northern  lights ;  that  in  the  conflict  a  long  man  was  pierced,  and  fell 
upon  the  hill ;  and  that  a  pillar  or  curraek  was  erected  upon  the  spot 
to  commemcvate  the  eventi  bearing  the  initials,  "  L.  M." 
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CHAPELRY  OF  EOOKHOPE. 


The  chapelry  of  Rookhope,  sometimes  called  Stotfield-bum,  was  licensed  by  Bishop  Maltby,  under  6  and  7 
"Wm.  IV.,  on  the  29th  of  July,  1841.  It  comprises  that  part  of  the  parish  of  Stanhope  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  Rookhope,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  chapelry  of  St.  John  Weardale,  on  the  south  by  the  river  Wear, 
and  on  the  east  by  the  road  leading  past  High  Farm  to  Eastgate.  The  principal  part  of  the  chapelry  is  in  Park 
Quarter ;  but  it  extends  into  Stanhope  Quarter  on  the  east,  and  Forest  Quarter  on  the  west.  A  descriptioii 
of  Stanhope  Quarter  has  already  been  given ;  and  the  present  account  will  be  principally  confined  to  Park  Quar- 
ter, the  remaining  portion  of  the  chapelry  being  in  Forest  Quarter. 


PARK  QUARTER. 

Park  Quarter  or  township  adjoins  that  of  Stanhope  on 
the  west,  and  extends  from  about  3  miles  west  of  the 
town  to  1  mile  east  of  St.  John's  Chapel.  It  contains 
12,190  acres;  and  its  population,  at  the  respective 
periods  of  enumeration,  was  1,169,  1,321,  1,259,  1,873, 
85  i,  and  991,  of  which  latter  number  509  were  males 
and  482  females.  The  decrease  was  occasioned  by  the 
removal  of  miners  to  the  eastern  parts  of  the  county. 
There  were,  in  1841,  165  inhabited  houses  and  29  un- 
inhabited; and  in  1851,  190  inhabited,  7  uninhabited, 
and  1  building. 

Stanhope  Park  was  anciently  the  principal  scene  of 
the  sporting  exploits  of  those  '^  mighty  hunters  in  the 
land,"  the  Bishops  of  Durham.  The  records  preserved 
in  Boldon  Book  attest  the  extent  and  magnificence  of 
preparation  and  outfit  then  thought  suitable  for  this 
pompous  and  all  but  regal  expedition,  when — 

"  To  drive  the  deer  with  hotmd  and  horn 
Earl  [Pudsey]  took  hia  way." 

From  all  parts  of  the  county  were  the  tenants  of  the 
prince-bishop  marched  to  perform  the  services  assigned 
to  them.  Some  furnished  greyhounds,  of  which  thirty 
are  mentioned,  besides  a  vast  number  of  other  dogs; 
others  provided  horses;   and  some  brought  cords  for 

*  "  There  was,  doubtless/'  says  Mr.  Raine,  "  much  of  pleasurable 
excitement  in  this  great  annual  gathering ;  and  even  now,  in  retros- 
pection, the  animated  scene  may  have  its  charms  : — At  its  head,  the 
mitred  earl  of  the  palatinate  in  all  his  state,  surrounded  by  his  lords 
and  commons,  and  attended  by  hundreds  of  retainers  in  every  grade 
of  Ufe,  enliyened  by  the  pleasures  of  the  chace  and  cheered  by  the 
echoes  of  hounds  and  horns,  reyerberating  from  hiU  to  hill  and  rock 
to  rock  in  the  yalley  of  the  Wear.  But  it  is  well,  perhaps,  for  the 
sake  of  humanity,  that  destruction  of  life  so  conducted,  and  upon 
such  a  scale,  is  now,  happily,  of  rare  occurrence.  The  law  of  nature 
giyes  to  man  dominion  oyer  the  beasts  of  the  field ;  but  the  law  of 
nature  nowhere  enjoins  him  to  add  cruelty  to  cruelty  in  taking  away 


the  purpose  of  forming  enclosures,  into  which  to  drive 
the  victims  of  the  chase.  The  villains  of  Auckland, 
besides  those  services,  erected  a  hall  or  hunting  lodge, 
of  suitable  extent  for  the  accommodation  of  the  bishop 
and  his  more  immediate  attendants  and  friends,  and 
also  a  temporary  chapel,  in  which  the  holy  rites  of  the 
church  might  be  celebrated  during  his  sojourn  in  the 
"  merry  green  wood."  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Stan- 
hope men  to  carry  the  venison,  the  produce  of  the 
chase,  to  the  castles  of  Auckland  and  Durham ;  and  the 
bishop's  huntsmen  regaled  themselves  in  their  tents  or 
booths,  or  on  the  grass  in  the  open  air,  from  off  more 
than  three  thousand  trenchers,  furnished  by  the  turners 
of  Wolsingham.* 

"  Hath  not  old  custom  made  this  life  more  sweet 
Than  that  of  painted  pomp  ?    Are  not  these  woods 
More  free  from  peril  than  the  enyious  court  ? 
Here  feel  we  but  the  penalty  of  Adam, 
The  seasons'  difference ;  as  the  icy  fang. 
And  churlish  chiding  of  the  winter's  wind. 
Which  when  it  bites  and  blows  upon  my  body, 
Eyen  till  I  shrink  with  eold,  I  smile,  and  say — 
This  is  no  flattery ;  these  are  counsellors 
That  feelingly  persuade  me  what  I  am.'' 

The  sylvan  sports  of  the  bishops  werie  superseded,  in 
1327,  by  a  real  campaign,  when  the  young  king,  Ed- 
ward III.,  marched  thither  in  search  of  the  Scottish 
invaders.     The  King  of  Scotland  himself  was  afflicted 

life.  The  death  of  the  Weardale  roe,  the  most  timid  and  sensitiye  of 
animals,  when  at  last  it  came,  must  have  been  as  nothing  to  the  poor 
creature  in  the  way  of  pain,  in  comparison  with  the  suffering  which  it 
must  haye  been  previously  compelled  to  undergo  for  hours  by  the 
terror^inspiring  shouts  of  its  pursuers,  the  goring  of  arrows,  the 
tearing  of  dogs,  and  the  hemming  in  of  cords.  The  gun  has  not  onlj 
been  a  merciful,  bocHi  to  bird  and  beast,  but  it  has  greatly  moderated 
those  feelings  and  manifestations  of  inhumanity  which  the  unedu- 
cated in  particular  are  too  apt  to  display  in  times  and  scenes  of  ex- 
citement  such  as  have  been  described.  There  is,  however,  still 
enough  of  cruelty  in  pursuit  of  pleasure.  Many  a  gallant  horse  is 
yearly  sacrificed  to  a  fox.'' 
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with  leprosy ;  but  his  army^  consisting  of  4^000  knights 
and  squires^  and  20,000  men,  ^^  bold  and  hardy,  armed 
after  the  manner  of  their  country,  and  mounted  upon 
little  hackneys,  that  are  never  tied  up  or  dressed,  but 
turned,  immediately  after  the  day's  march,  to  pasture 
on  the  heath  or  in  the  fields,"  was  under  the  command 
of  the  Earl  of  Moray  and  Sir  James  Douglas,  two  of 
his  most  valiant  leaders.  Having  ravaged  the  county 
of  Cumberland,  they  entered  Durham,  where  their 
course  was  marked  by  the  smoke  of  the  villages  through 
which  they  passed.  At  length.  King  Edward,  with  an 
army  of  40,000  men,  amongst  whom  were  a  body  of 
Hainaulters,  reached  the  city  of  Durham ;  and  on  the 
fifth  day  after  their  arrival,  intelligence  was  brought 
that  the  Scots  were  within  10  miles  of  that  place.  The 
army  was  immediately  put  in  mootin,  and  marched  in 
three  divisions,  in  each  of  which  the  infantry  occupied 
the  centre,  with  the  cavalry  on  its  flanks.  Orders  had 
been  issued  that  no  man  should  quit  his  banner  under 
the  penalty  of  death.  In  this  manner  they  advanced 
for  two  days,  without  overtaking  the  Scots ;  and  on  the 
second  evening,  it  was  resolved  to  gain  the  left  bank  of 
the  Tyne  by  a  rapid  march,  and  so  intercept  the  return 
of  the  enemy.  With  this  view,  the  baggage  and  pro- 
visions were  convcved  back  to  Durham,  and  no  man 
was  permitted  to  carry  with  him  more  than  a  single  loaf 
tied  to  a  saddle. 

"  Day  began  to  appear,"  says  Froissart,  *'  as  the  bat- 
talions were  assembled  at  their  dififerent  posts:  the 
banner-bearers  then  hastened  on  over  heaths,  mountains, 
valleys,  rocks,  and  many  dangerous  places,  without 
meeting  with  any  level  country.  On  the  summits  of 
the  mountains,  and  in  the  valleys,  were  large  mosses 
and  bogs,  and  of  such  extent^  that  it  was  a  miracle 
many  were  not  lost  in  them ;  for  each  galloped  forwards 
without  waiting  for  either  commander  or  companion : 
those  who  fell  into  them  found  difficulty  in  getting  any 
to  help  them.  Many  banners  remained  there,  and 
several  baggage  and  sumpter  horses  never  came  out 
again.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  there  were  frequent 
cries  of  alarm,  as  if  tlie  foremost  ranks  were  engaged 
with  the  enemy ;  which  those  behind  believing  to  be 
true,  they  hurried  forward  as  fast  as  possible  over  rocks 
and  mountains,  sword  in  hand,  with  their  helmets  and 
shields  prepared  for  fighting,  without  waiting  for  father, 
brother,  or  friend." 

The  English  army  at  length  forded  the  Tyne,  but 
without  Ending  any  traces  of  the  Scots,  and  without 
even  knowing  where  they  themselves  were.  The 
weather  was  inclement;    and  they  were  also  without 


provisions,  and  ^'remained  for  three  days  and  three 
nights  without  bread,  wine,  candles,  oats,  or  any  other 
forage ;  and  they  were  afterwards  for  four  days  obliged 
to  buy  badly  baked  bread,  at  the  price  of  sixpence  the 
loaf,  which  was  not  worth  more  than  a  penny,  and  a 
gallon  of  wine  for  six  groats,  scarcely  worth  sixpence." 

The  soldiers  murmured ;  suspicions  of  treason  were 
circulated  in  the  camp ;  and  Edward,  by  proclamation, 
promised  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  an  annuity  of 
£100  for  life,  to  the  first  man  who  should  bring  him 
intelligence  of  the  Scots.  The  army  now  recrossed  the 
river ;  and  on  the  fourth  day  afterwards,  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  an  esquire,  Thomas  de 
Rokesby,  "  galloping  up  hastily  to  the  king,  said, '  Sire, 
I  bring  you  news  of  the  Scots :  they  are  three  leagues 
from  this  place,  lodged  on  a  mountain,  where  they  have 
been  this  week  waiting  for  you.  They  knew  no  more 
where  you  were  than  you  did  of  them :  and  you  may 
depend  on  this  as  true ;  for  I  approached  so  near  to 
them,  that  I  was  taken  and  led  a  prisoner  to  their  army, 
before  their  chiefs.  I  informed  them  where  you  were, 
and  that  you  were  seeking  them  to  give  them  battle. 
The  lords  gave  me  up  my  ransom  and  my  liberty,  when 
I  informed  them  that  you  had  promised  one  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  as  a  reward,  for  whoever  should  first 
bring  intelligence  of  them,  upon  condition  that  he  rested 
not  until  he  gave  you  this  information ;  and  I  now  tell 
you  that  you  will  find  them  in  the  place  I  have  men- 
tioned, as  eager-  to  meet  you  in  battle  as  yourself  can 
be,' 

'^  As  soon  as  the  king  heard  this  news,  he  ordered 
his  army  to  be  prepared,  and  turned  his  horses  to  feed 
in  the  fields,  near  to  a  monastery  of  white  monks, 
which  had  been  burnt,  and  which  was  called,  in  King 
Arthur's  time,  Blanche  Land.  Then  the  king  confessed 
himself,  and  each  made  his  preparations  according  to 
his  abilities.  The  king  ordered  plenty  of  masses  to  be 
said,  to  housel  such  as  were  devoutly  inclined." 

On  the  next  day,  at  noon,  the  army,  under  the 
guidance  of  Rokesby,  descried  the  Scots  encamped  in 
huts  on  a  mountain  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Wear. 
At  the  sight  of  the  English,  they  formed  themselves  on 
foot  in  three  divisions  on  the  declivity,  with  the  river 
between  them  and  the  English.  Edward  ordered  his 
men  to  dismount,  made  several  knights,  and  rode 
through  the  ranks  attended  by  his  principal  lords. 
After  a  short  pause,  the  army  marched  slowly  to  the 
bank  of  the  river ;  but  the  Scots  remained  immoveable 
in  their  position.  The  river  was  so  full  of  large  rocks 
and  stones,  that  it  was  dangerous  to  pass  it  in  haste ; 
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and  if  passed,  there  was  not  room  between  it  and  the  hill 
for  the  English  to  draw  up  in  line  of  battle :  whilst  the 
Scots  were  so  posted  as  to  annoy  them  both  in  the 
passage  and  afterwards.  EngUsh  heralds  were  sent  to 
make  an  offer  of  retiring  on  the  morrow,  if  the  Scots 
would  pass  the  river,  and  fight  upon  the  plain;  or,  if  the 
Scots  would  not  consent  to  this,  they  would  do  the 
same.  The  answer  of  the  Scots  was,  '^  that  the  king 
and  his  barons  saw  that  they  were  in  his  kingdom,  and 
had  burnt  and  pillaged  wherever  they  had  passed ;  and 
that,  if  it  displeased  the  king,  he  might  come  and  amend 
it;  for  they  would  tarry  there  as  long  as  it  pleased 
them."  The  English,  therefore,  "  lay  tfiat  night  very 
uncomfortably  upon  the  hard  ground,  among  rocks  and 
stones,  with  their  armour  on ;  nor  could  they  get  any 
stakes  for  the  purpose  of  tying  their  horses,  or  procure 
either  litter,  or  forage,  or  any  bushes  to  make  fire." 

The  Scots,  leaving  a  division  to  watch  the  river,  re- 
tired to  their  huts,  "where  they  made  marvellously 
great  fires,  and,  about  midnight,  such  a  blasting  and 
noise  with  their  horns,  that  it  seemed  as  if  all  the  great 
devils  from  hell  had  been  come  there."  The  two  fol- 
lowing days  were  spent  in  this  manner,  or  in  slight 
skirmishes ;  but  on  the  third,  at  dawn,  the  Scots  had 
disappeared.  They  were  discovered  in  the  afternoon, 
posted  upon  another  mountain  of  still  more  difficult 
access,  and  on  the  same  side  of  the  river ;  and  the  king 
following,  pitched  his  camp  in  Stanhope  Park,  opposite 
to  the  enemy. 

"  The  two  armies  had  little  comfort  during  the  time 
they  remained  in  this  position.  The  first  night  that  the 
English  were  posted  on  the  second  mountain,  the  Lord 
James  Douglas  took  with  him  about  two  hundred  men 
at  arms,  and  at  midnight  crossed  the  river,  at  such  a 
distance  from  the  camp  that  he  was  not  noticed,  and 
fell  upon  the  EngUsh  army  most  valiantly,  shouting, 

*  Douglas  for  ever !  Te  shall  die,  ye  thieves  of  Eng- 
land !'  He  and  his  companions  killed  more  than  three 
hundred ;  and  he  galloped  up  to  the  king's  tent,  and 
cut  two  or  three  of  its  cords,  crying,  at  the  same  time, 

*  Douglas !  Douglas  for  ever  I'  when  he  set  ofi ;  and  in 
his  retreat  he  lost  some  of  his  followers,  but  not 
many: — ^he  returned  to  his  friends  on  the  mountain. 
Nothing  more  of  the  sort  was  attempted  from  that  time ; 
but  the  English  in  future  kept  a  strong  and  attentive 
guard,  for  they  were  fearful  of  another  attack  from  the 
Scots,  and  had  placed  sentinels  and  scouts  to  give  notice 
of  the  smallest  movement  of  the  enemy ;  the  chief  lords 
also  slept  in  their  armour.  There  were  frequent  skir- 
mishes, and  many  lives  lost  on  both  sides. 


"  The  twenty-fourth  day  from  the  time  they  had  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  the  enemy,  a  Scots  knight  was 
taken  prisoner,  who,  sore  against  his  will,  gave  an  ac- 
count to  the  lords  of  the  state  of  the  enemy.  He  was 
so  closely  examined  that  he  owned  his  lords  had  given 
orders  that  morning  for  every  one  to  be  armed  by 
vespers,  and  follow  the  banner  of  Lord  James  Douglas ; 
that  it  was  to  be  kept  secret;  but  he  was  not,  for  a 
certainty,  acquainted  with  their  intentions  further* 
Upon  this,  the  English  lords  held  a  council ;  and  they 
judged,  from  the  information  of  the  Scots  knight,  that 
the  enemy  might  perhaps  come  in  full  force  at  night  to 
attack  them  on  both  sides  at  once,  and,  from  their 
sufferings  by  famine,  which  they  could  endure  no 
longer,  make  it  a  very  bloody  and  doubtful  combat. 

''The  English  formed  into  three  battalions,  and 
posted  themselves  before  their  quarters,  on  three  sepa- 
rate spots  of  ground ;  they  made  large  fires,  in  order  to 
see  better,  and  left  their  pages  in  their  quarters  to  take 
care  of  their  horses.  They  remained  under  arms  all  the 
night,  and  each  was  placed  under  his  own  standard  or 
banner.  Towards  day-break,  two  Scots  trumpeters  fell 
in  with  one  of  the  patroles,  who  took  them,  and  brought 
them  before  the  lords  of  the  council,  to  whom  they  said, 
*  My  lords,  why  do  you  watch  here  ?  You  are  losing 
your  time ;  for  we  swear,  by  our  heads,  that  the  Scots 
are  on  their  march  home  since  midnight,  and  are  now 
four  or  five  leagues  off — ^and  they  left  us  behind,  that 
we  might  give  you  the  information.' 

''  The  English  said  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  follow 
them,  as  they  could  never  overtake  them ;  but,  fearing 
deceit,  the  lords  ordered  the  trumpeters  to  close  con- 
finement, and  did  not  alter  the  position  of  the  battalions 
until  four  o'clock.  When  they  saw  that  the  Scots  were 
really  gone,  tiiey  gave  permission  for  each  to  retire  to 
his  quarters,  and  the  lords  held  a  council  to  consider 
what  was  to  be  done.  Some  of  the  English,  however, 
mounted  their  horses,  passed  the  river,  and  went  to  the 
mountain  which  the  Scots  had  quitted,  and  found  more 
than  five  hundred  large  cattie,  which  the  enemy  had 
killed,  as  they  were  too  heavy  to  carry  with  them,  and 
too  slow  to  follow  them,  and  they  wished  not  to  let  them 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  English  alive.  They  found 
there  also  more  than  three  hundred  cauldrons,  made  of 
leather,  with  the  hair  on  the  outside,  which  were  hung 
on  the  fires,  fiill  of  water  and  meat,  ready  for  boiling. 
There  were  also  upwards  of  a  thousand  spits  with  meat 
on  them  prepared  for  roasting;  and  more  than  ten 
thousand  pairs  of  old  worn-out  shoes,  made  of  un« 
dressed  leather,  which  the  Scots  had  left  there. 
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"There  were  found  five  poor  English  prisoners^ 
whom  the  Scots  had  bounden  naked  to  the  trees,  and 
some  of  them  had  their  legs  broken ;  thej  untied  them, 
and  sent  them  away,  and  then  returned  to  the  army, 
just  as  they  were  setting  out  on  their  march  to  England, 
by  orders  from  the  king  and  council.  They  followed 
all  that  day  the  banners  of  the  marshals,  and  halted  at 
an  early  hour  in  a  beautiful  meadow,  where  there  was 
plenty  of  forage  for  their  horses ;  and  much  need  was 
there  of  it,  for  they  were  so  weakened  by  £unine,  that 
they  could  scarce  move." 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Scottish  army,  having  thus 
outwitted  their  opponents,  passed  out  of  the  western 
extremity  of  the  county,  over  Tadmoss,  to  effect  which 
difficult  retreat  they  constructed  hurdles  to  prevent 
their  sinking  in  the  marshy  ground. 

The  Park  and  Forest  of  Weardale  extended  from  the 
East  Gate  of  the  former,  on  the  site  of  the  village  of 
that  name,  to  the  source  of  the  river  Wear.  At  the 
West  Gate  of  the  Park  there  was,  according  to  Leland, 
"a  praty  square  pile;"  or  tower,  nearly  all  traces  of 
which  have  now  disappeared.  He  describes  the  Park 
as  ''  rudely  enclosid  with  stone,  of  a  12  or  14  miles  in 
cumpace.''  In  this  Park  and  Forest  the  bishops  exer- 
cised all  royal  privileges :  they  had  their  master  of  the 
Forest  and  bow-keeper,  a  Park-keeper,  a  pale-keeper, 
and  other  regular  officers.  Persons  are  also  named 
who  held  lands  by  the  service  of  protecting  the  deer 
forty  days  in  every  year  in  the  fawning  season,  and 
for  the  same  length  of  time  in  the  rutting  season.  Be- 
sides the  deer,  there  were  apiaries,  with  their  overseers, 
and  aeries  of  hawks.  Of  so  great  value  were  the  latter 
considered,  that  Bishop  Hatfield,  June  24,  1S78,  threat- 
ened the  sentence  of  the  greater  excommunication 
against  some  persons  unknown,  who  had  entered  his 
Forest  of  Werdall,  and  had  carried  off  certain  birds, 
called  '' merlions,''  and  had  destroyed  divers  nests  of 
others,  &c.,  "to  the  grave  peril  of  their  souls."  At  a 
later  period,  flocks  of  sheep  were  depastured  on  these 
grounds,  respecting  which  the  following  entry  occurs 
in  1516-17: — ^''Stolen  this  year  by  thieves,  upon  the 
oath  of  my  lord's  stoclc -keeper  and  shepherd  in  Wear- 
dale,  182  sheep,  worth  20d.  each. — Paid  to  my  lord's 
shepherds  in  Wardale  for  their  expenses  when  they 
went  to  Hexham  in  quest  of  the  stolen  sheep,  Ss.  4d." 

On  the  5th  of  December,  1569,  the  Tynedale  robbers, 
taking  advantage  of  the  public  confusion  occasioned  by 
the  Northern  Rebellion,  made  a  marauding  excursion 
into  Weardale,  the  particulars  of  which  have  been  pre- 


served in  the  following  bishopric  song,  called  ^'The 
Raid  of  Rookhope,"  or  "  Rookhope  Ryde,"  composed 
in  1572,  and  taken  down  by  Ritson  from  the  chanting 
of  George  Collingwood,  the  elder,  of  Boltsbum.  Its 
authenticity  is  not  more  clearly  established  by  the  pre- 
cise local  particulars  which  it  cites,  than  by  that  peculiar 
homeliness  of  thought  and  language  which  still  prevails 
in  the  more  secluded  parts  of  the  bishopric  of  Durham, 
and  pervades  much  of  its  local  poetry. 

BooKHOPB  stands  in  a  pleasant  place, 

K  the  false  thieyes  wad  let  it  be, 
But  away  they  steal  our  goods  apace, 

And  eyer  an  iU  death  may  they  die  \ 

And  so  is  the  men  of  Thirlwa'  'nd  WiUie-hayer, 

And  aU  their  companies  thereabout, 
That  is  minded  to  do  mischief. 

And  as  their  stealing  stands  not  oat. 

But  yet  we  will  not  slander  them  all, 
'  For  there  is  of  them  good  enough ; 
It  is  a  sore  consumed  tree 
That  on  it  bears  not  one  fresh  bough. 

Lord  God !  is  not  this  a  pitiful  case, 
That  men  dare  not  drive  their  goods  to  t'  fell, 

But  limmer  thieves  drives  them  away. 
That  fears  neither  heaven  nor  hell. 

Lord,  send  us  peace  into  the  realm. 

That  every  man  may  live  on  his  own ! 
I  trust  to  Qod,  if  it  be  his  will. 

That  Weardale  men  may  never  b^  overthrown. 

For  great  troubles  they've  had  in  hand. 
With  Borderers  pricking  hither  and  thither. 

But  the  greatest  fray  that  e'er  they  had. 
Was  with  the  men  of  Thirlwa'  'nd  WiUie-hayer. 

They  gather'd  together  so  royaUy, 

The  stoutest  men  and  the  best  in  gear ; 
And  he  that  rade  not  on  a  horse, 

I  wat  he  rade  on  a  weil-fed  mear. 

Bo  in  the  morning,  before  they  came  out. 

So  weU  I  wot  ihej  broke  their  fruit ; 
In  the  [forenoon  they  came]  unto  a  bye  fell. 

Where  some  of  them  did  eat  their  last. 

When  they  had  eaten  aye  and  done. 
They  say'd  some  captains  here  needs  must  be : 

Then  they  choosed  forth  Harry  Corbyl, 
And  Simon  Fell,  and  Martin  Ridley. 

Then  o'er  the  moss,  where  as  they  came. 

With  many  a  brank  and  whew. 
One  of  them  could  to  another  say, 

<*  I  think  this  day  we  are  men  enew. 

"  For  Weardale  men  is  a  journey  ta'en. 

They  are  so  far  out  o*er  yon  fell. 
That  some  ofe  them's  with  the  two  earls. 

And  others  fast  in  Bemard-castell. 

<*  There  we  shal  get  gear  enough, 
For  there  is  nane  but  women  at  hame ; 
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Tht  sorrowful  fend  tliat  they  can  make, 
Is  loudly  dies  as  thej  were  slain/' 

Then  in  at  Rookhope-head  they  came. 
And  there  they  thought  tul'  a'  had  their  prey, 

But  they  were  spy'd  coming  oyer  the  Dry-rig, 
Soon  upon  Saint  Nicholas'  day. 

Then  in  at  Rookhope  head  they  came, 

They  ran  the  forest  but  a  mile ; 
They  gathered  together  in  four  hours 

Six  hundred  sheep  within  a  while. 

And  horses  I  trow  they  gat. 

But  either  ane  or  twa. 
And  they  gat  them  all  but  ane 

That  belanged  to  great  Rowley. 

That  Rowley  was  the  first  man  that  did  them  spy, 

With  that  he  rais'd  a  mighty  cry ; 
The  cry  it  came  down  Rookhope-bum, 

And  spread  through  Weardale  hasteyly. 

Then  word  came  to  the  bailiff's  house. 

At  the  East-gate,  where  he  did  dwell ; 
He  was  walked  out  to  the  Smale-bums, 

Which  stands  above  the  Hanging-well. 

His  wife  was  wae  when  she  hear'd  tell. 
So  well  she  wist  her  husband  wanted  gear, 

She  gar'd  saddle  him  his  horse  in  haste. 
And  neither  forgot  sword,  jack,  nor  spear. 

The  bailiff  got  wit  before  his  gear  came, 

That  such  news  was  in  the  land, 
He  was  sore  troubled  in  his  heart, 

That  on  no  earth  that  he  could  stand. 

His  brother  was  hurt  three  days  before, 
With  limmer  thieyes  that  did  him  prick ; 

Nineteen  bloody  wounds  lay  him  upon, 
What  ferly  was't  that  he  lay  sick  ? 

But  yet  the  bailiff  shrinked  nought, 

But  fast  after  them  he  did  hye. 
And  so  did  all  his  neighbours  near, 

That  went  to  bear  him  company. 

But  when  the  bailiff  was  gathered. 

And  all  his  company. 
They  were  number*  d  to  never  a  man 

But  forty  under  fifty. 

The  thieyes  was  number' d  a  hundred  men, 

I  wat  they  were  not  of  the  worst ; 
That  could  be  choos'd  out  of  Thirlwa'  'nd  Willie-hayer, 

"  I  trow  they  were  the  very  first." 

But  all  that  was  in  Rookhope-head, 

And  all  that  was  i'  Nuketon-cleugh, 
Where  Weardale  men  o'ertook  the  Uiieves, 

And  there  they  gave  them  fighting  enough. 

So  sore  they  made  them  fain  to  fiee, 

As  many  was  a'  out  of  hand. 
And,  for  tul  have  been  at  home  again, 

They  would  have  been  in  iron  bands. 


And  for  the  space  of  long  seven  years 

As  sore  they  mighten  a'  had  their  lives. 
But  there  was  never  one  of  them 

That  ever  thought  to  have  seen  their  wives. 

About  the  time  the  fray  began, 

I  trow  it  lasted  but  an  hour, 
Til  many  a  man  lay  weaponless, 

And  was  sore  wounded  in  that  stour. 

Also  before  that  hour  was  done. 

Four  of  the  thieves  were  slain. 
Besides  all  those  that  wounded  were. 

And  eleven  prisoners  there  was  ta'en. 

George  Carrick,  and  his  brother  Edie, 

Them  two,  I  wot  they  were  both  slain; 
Harry  Corbyl,  and  Lennie  Carrick, 

Bore  them  company  in  their  pain. 

One  of  our  Weardale-men  was  slain, 

Rowland  Emerson  his  name  hight; 
I  trust  to  God  his  soul  is  well, 

Because  he  fought  unto  the  right. 

But  thus  they  say'd,  "  We'll  not  depart 
While  We  have  one : — Speed  back  again ! " — 

And  when  they  came  amongst  the  dead  men, 
There  they  found  George  Carrick  slain. 

And  when  they  found  George  Carrick  slain, 

I  wot  it  went  well  near  their  heart; 
Lord,  let  them  never  make  a  better  end. 

That  comes  to  play  them  sicken  a  part. 

I  trust  to  God,  no  more  they  shal. 

Except  it  be  one  for  a  great  chance ; 
For  God  wil  punish  all  those 

With  a  great  heavy  pestilence. 

Thir  limmer  thieves,  they  have  good  hearts. 

They  never  think  to  be  o'erthrown ; 
Three  banners  against  Weardale-men  they  bare, 

As  if  the  world  had  been  all  their  own. 

Thir  Weardale-men  they  have  good  hearts. 

They  are  as  stif  as  any  tree ! 
For,  if  they'd  every  one  been  slain, 

Never  a  foot  back  man  would  flee. 

And  such  a  storm  amongst  them  fell. 

As  I  think  you  never  heard  the  like; 
For  he  that  bears  his  head  so  high. 

He  oft-times  falls  into  the  dyke. 

And  now  I  do  entreat  you  all. 

As  many  as  are  present  here, 
To  pray  for  singer  of  this  song. 

For  he  sings  to  make  blithe  your  cheer. 

The  common  called  Rookhope  (or  jRokehope),  is  a 
large  tract  principally  of  moorland^  extending  from 
Eastgate  to  Shorngate.  Wolf  Cleugh  is  a  considera- 
ble sheep  farm,  and  that  of  Lintz  Garth  affords  excel- 
lent summer  pasturage.     Upon  the  summit  of  the  hill 
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is  an  old  worn  stone^  on  the  four  different  sides  of  which 
the  following  inscription  is  still  legible : — **  New  House, 
Wear  Head,  Middlehope,  Westgate,  Chapel,  Wolf 
Oleugh,  AUenheads,  Lintz  Garth,  Bay  Bridge,  Boke- 
hope."  The  in^ounds  of  Bookhope  are  divided  into 
small  farms,  with  considerable  common  rights.  Near 
the  bridge,  Mr.  Redshaw  has  built  a  small  farm  house, 
which  will  afford  refuge  to  persons  who  may  be  over- 
taken by  the  storms  that  frequently  prevail  in  this  wild 
and  solitary  dale.  Further  down  is  Slit  Lead-mine, 
the  workings  of  which  were  much  impeded  in  the  sum- 
mer months,  particularly  in  the  lower  sills,  by  the 
scarcity  of  water ;  to  obviate  this  difficulty,  Mr.  Rod- 
dam,  the  manager,  caused  a  race  to  be  cut  from  the 
high  part  of  Weardale  to  this  mine,  an  extent  of  7 
miles.  Siot  Field  Bum  is  a  hamlet  on  the  road  leading 
from  Stanhope  to  AUenheads. 

• 

THE  CHURCH. 


This  is  a  spacious  village  church,  erected  about  SO 
years  ago.  It  is  not  built  due  east  and  west,  but  stands 
north-west  and  south-east.  The  edifice  consists  of  a 
nave  and  chancel,  with  a  vestry,  lighted  by  four  double 
pointed  arch  windows  on  the  north-east  side,  and  a 
large  window  at  each  end.  It  is  entered  by  a  porch  on 
the  north-east,  opposite  to  which  is  a  plain  baptismal 
font.  The  pulpit  adjoins  the  archway  at  the  entrance 
to  the  chancel.  A  large  stove  stands  in  the  centre  of 
the  building.  The  pews  are  of  plain  fir,  and  all  open, 
except  the  family  pew  of  Mr.  Featherston,  which  is  of 
oak ;  above  this  pew  is  an  elegant  white  marble  tablet,  j 
erected  by  Mr.  Featherston  to  the  memory  of  his  wife, 
and  bearing  the  following  inscription : — 

**  In  Temembranoe  of  Ann,  fourth  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth 
Smith,  who  was  bom  at  Lintz  Garth  in  this  dale,  Aug.  16,  1807 ; 
married  at  Stanhope  church  to  her  relatiye,  Jacob  Ralph  Featherston, 
of  Whitestones,  Weardale,  and  High  House,  Rookhope,  April  18, 
1S25 ;  died  at  West  Strert,  Gateshead^  April  S,  1834.  Her  remains 
lie  interred  in  St.  John's  church-yard,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  in  the 
family  burial  place  of  her  father-in-law,  Thomas  Featherston,  of  Cot- 
field  House,  and  beside  her  son  Thomas,  who  died  May  14,  1833, 
aged  2  years,  5  months,  and  14  days.  She  was  of  a  prepossessing 
appearance,  and  of  an  amiable  and  meek  disposition ;  a  kind  friend, 
a  tender  mother,  an  affectionate  wife,  and  a  sincere  Christian.  A 
sorrowing  husband,  who  derotedly  loved  her,  has  erected  this 
tablet." 

The  church  is  well  attended ;  the  Rev.  R.  Maughan, 
who  resides  at  Stanhope,  is  the  officiating  minister.  The 
choral  part  of  the  service  is  performed  with  much  effect, 

VOL,  I. 


owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  taste  and  ability  of  the 
clerk^  Mr.  John  Maddison. 

A  burying  ground  is  attached  to  the  church,  in  which 
there  are  but  three  head-stones,  of  recent  erection. 


RooKHOFE  is  a  hamlet  partly  situated  in  Stanhope 
Quarter,  in  the  school-room  of  which,  previous  to  the 
erection  of  the  church,  divine  service  was  performed. 
It  contains  chapels  belonging  to  the  Wesleyan  and 
Primitive  Methodists;  and  a  subscription  lending 
library  is  well  supported  by  the  inhabitants.  Several 
new  houses  have  recently  been  erected  between  the  vil- 
lage of  Rookhope  and  Bolts  Bum,  in  consequence  of 
the  number  of  workmen  employed  at  the  quarries  and 
lead  mines  in  the  vicinity. 

Bolts  Bum  is  the  principal  village  of  the  district.  It 
contains  an  excellent  inn,  a  corn  mill,  a  landsale  coal 
depot,  and  one  of  the  Barrington  schools,  erected  ip. 
1820,  which  is  attended  by  between  60  and  70  boys 
and  girls.  Here  have  been  commenced,  within  the  last 
few  years,  extensive  quarrying  operations  in  iron-stone 
and  lead  ore,  employing  about  300  workmen.  The 
works  are  carried  on  by  the  Weardale  Iron  Co. ;  and 
by  an  arrangement  with  Mr.  Beaumont,  the  holder  of 
the  royalty,  lead  ore  is  worked  in  connexion  with  the 
iron-stone  (see  page  646).  For  the  purposes  of  this 
branch,  extensive  crushing  and  washing  mills  are  in  full 
operation.  The  iron-stone  and  lead  are  conveyed  by 
a  railway  formed  by  the  proprietors  of  the  iron  works, 
ascending  from  Bolts  Bum  up  a  steep  incline  of  above 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length ;  at  the  summit  of  the  hill 
a  locomotive  engine  is  attached,  and  proceeds  to  Stan- 
hope, joining  the  "Wear  Valley  railway.  There  is  a 
branch  from  the  latter  to  Tow  Law,  where  the  iron- 
stone is  used  at  the  company's  extensive  blast  furnaces. 
The  waggons  in  return  convey  coals  for  the  works  at 
Bolts  Bum,  and  to  the  landsale  depot. 

In  the  centre  of  die  vale  of  Rookhope  is  a  large  lead 
ore  smelting  and  refining  mill,  belonging  to  Mr.  Beau- 
mont; the  range  of  flue  chimney  attached,  extends 
above  a  mile  in  length,  conveying  the  smoke  from  the 
works  to  the  top  of  Bed  Bum  Fell.  A  little  west  of 
the  smelting  mills  is  a  steam  engine,  connected  with  the 
iron-stone  works,  being  the  first  erected  in  this  remote 
district.  Adjoining  are  workshops  for  blacksmiths, 
joiners,  and  other  mechanics,  employed  by  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  Tow  Law  iron  works. 

The  principal  landed  proprietors  in  Rookhope  are, 
W.  B.  Beaumont,  Esq.,  M.P. ;   Capt.  Hildyard;  and 
Messrs.  Featherston,  Robinson,  and  Price. 
7  A 
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Westoate. — This  Tillage  is  situated  5J  miles  west 
from  Stanhope^  on  the  road  between  that  place  and  Alston. 
The  Wesleyans  and  the  Primitive  Methodists  have 
chapels  at  this  place^  each  of  which  is  capable  of  con- 
taining 500  persons.  The  latter  is  licensed  for  solemni- 
sation of  marriages :  its  register  book,  between  18S4 
and  1837,  contained  79  entries  of  baptisms,  and  is  kept 
by  the  minister.*  The  Barrington  school  is  attended  by 
about  100  children,  who  pay  Is.  6d.  per  quarter  each. 
There  are  two  corn-mills,  three  public  houses,  a  post- 
of&ce,  and  a  few  shopkeepers  and  mechanics.  A 
bridge,  which  was  much  needed  at  this  place,  was 
erected  by  public  subscription,  in  1852,  across  the 
Middlehope  bum,  and  leads  towards  Brother  Lee. 
Weedsf  is  the  name  of  a  comfortable  looking  mansion 
near  Westgate,  the  property  and  residence  of  Mr.  Jo» 
seph  Hodgson. 

Besides  Westgate,  and  a  part  of  the  hamlets  of  East-  ! 
gate  and  Rookhope,  Park  Quarter  contains  a  number  of 
scattered  houses  and  farms.  Between  Eastgate  and 
Westgate  is  Old  Park^  the  property  and  residence  of 
Miss  Sowerby.  It  is  pleasantly  situated,  having  in 
front  the  open  pasture  of  Park  House.  The  latter  is 
occupied  by  Messrs.  Bainbridge.  Near  this  place,  long 
poets  are  placed  for  a  considerable  distance  along  the 
side  of  the  turnpike  road :  they  are  painted  black  to- 
wards the  top;  and  their  use  is  to  guide  trayellers 
through  the  snow  drifts,  which  in  winter  sometimes  rise 
to  a  considerable  height.  The  Stone  Carrs  estate  con- 
tains 55  acres ;  and  Middlehope  Head  is  a  customary 
freehold  allotment,  containing  about  674J  acres,  well 


*  **  Within  these  last  few  years/'  says  a  local  'writer,  '*  there  has 
sprung  up  another  sect  of  Methodists  professing  to  be  more  strict 'in 
discipline,  styling  themselves  Primitive  Methodists ;  with  what  claim 
to  this  appellation  it  would  be  difficult  to  establish,  but  it  is  not 
worth  the  while  to  enquire.  They  have  a  number  of  adherents  at 
Wearhead  and  Westgate,  and  they  take  goodly  care  to  plant  their 
meeting-houses  contiguous  to  those  whom  they  deem  their  laxer  bre- 
thren. In  prayer  they  work  themselves  into  a  complete  phrenzy ; 
sing,  at  the  stretch  of  their  voices,  their  hymns  to  some  of  the  most 
popular  tunes  of  the  day ;  such  as  *  Scots  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace 
bled,'  *  Auld  Lang  Syne,'  *The  Tyrolese  Song  of  Liberty,'  *Weel 
may  the  Keel  Row,'  *Rule  Britannia,'  &c. ;  and  it  does  not  matter 
whether  he  or  she  in  the  pulpit  be  preaching  or  praying,  loud 
'  Amens,'  *  Praise  Qod,'  '  I  do  believe,'  resound  and  ring  through- 
out the  building. 

**  Their  conversions  are  effected,  to  their  mode  of  thinking,  prin- 
cipally during  their  public  services,  by  the  individual  evincing  signs 
of  severe  mental  distress.  They  are  inmiediately  surrounded,  and 
intercession  is  offered  tiU  their  guilt  and  sin  be  removed.  Sometimes 
supplication  is  offered  by  a  single  person ;  but  if  the  case  be  despe- 
rate, it  becomes  one  of  noise  and  confusion  of  tongues,  for  comfort, 
joy,  and  peace  to  be  communicated.  So  long  as  their  probationers 
remain  among  them,  they  appear  weU  in  the  eyes  of  the  world :  for 


stocked  with  game.  Indeed,  most  of  the  moors  in 
Weardale  are  frequented  by  grouse,  &c. 

Brother  Lee,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Wear,  is  a 
freehold  of  35  acres,  and  was  the  property  of  the  late 
Emerson  Muschamp,  Esq.  Lower  and  Higher  Horse- 
ley  is  also  a  freehold,  containing  about  800  acres, 
the  property  of  R.  Hildyard,  Esq.,  who  is  also  pro- 
prietor of  Tf^estenhope  or  Wesiemhope  Bum,  a  free- 
hold &rm,  with  allotments  on  Easterlee  Pasture  and 
Westenhope  Bum  Common. 

**  An  act  for  dividing,  allotting,  inclosing,  and  other- 
wise improving  several  stinted  moors,  stinted  pastures, 
wastes,  and  other  commonable  grounds,  within  the 
Park  and  Forest  of  Weardale,  in  the  parish  of  Stan- 
hope, in  the  county  of  Durham,"  passed  39  Geo.  III. 
(1799),  recites  that  the  said  moors,  &c.,  contained  toge- 
ther about  25,000  acres,  exclusive  of  several  other  such 
moors  and  pastures,  mentioned  therein.  The  proprie- 
tors within  the  parts  to  be  divided  were,  the  Bishop  of 
Durham;  Francis  Tweddell,  Esq.;  the  Rev.  Henry 
Hildyard,  clerk;  Mary  Westgarth,  spinster;  Robert 
Curry,  Isaac  Peart,  and  John  Watson,  Esqrs.,  and 
several  others.  The  commissioners  were,  Arthur  Mow- 
bray, Esq.,  of  Durham;  John  Fryer  and  John  Bell, 
Gentlemen,  both  of  Newcastle ;  and  the  arbitrator  was 
Robert  Hopper  Williamson,  Esq.,  of  the  same  place, 
all  of  whom  were  to  qualify  for  office  by  a  prescribed 
oath.  The  boundaries  were  to  be  perambulated  pre- 
viously to  the  sitting  of  the  commissioners  for  the  recep- 
tion of  claims,  and  the  making  of  their  award.  The 
parts  best  situated,  and  most  capable  of  improvement 

if  they  have  been  drunkards,  they  turn  sober  ;  if  dishonest,  they  be- 
come honest ;  if  swearers,  they  cease  from  this  abominable  practice ; 
and  if  they  have  been  profane,  they  reverence  the  Sabbath  day. 
They  arc  eonsidered  better  men  and  women.  But  so  frequently  dots 
it  happen  that  they  fall  away,  that  it  is  to  be  feared  the  imagination 
is  more  affected  than  the  heart ;  and,  lamentable  is  the  fact,  their 
state  is  often  worse  than  when  they  conmienced  to  be  what  is  termed 
among  them '  steady.' 

*'  Their  camp-meetings  have  been  aptly  compared  to  the  holy  £ur 
described  by  the  immortal  Northern  Bard.  It  is  a  serious  question 
for  these  serious  people,  if  night  meetings,  particularly  in  the  winter 
season,  be  for  good  or  be  for  ill  to  the  morals  of  young  men  and 
women,  if  unaccompanied  by  their  parents  or  friends. 

**  The  ministers  are  remarkable  for  paying  pastoral  visits  to  their 
hearers,  especially  in  sickness;  faithfully  dispensing  unto  them, 
according  to  their  own  views,  the  oonsolaiions  of  religion." 

t  Many  properties  in  Weardale  are  designated  and  held  by  curious 
titles,  such  as  the  following: — Dowks,  Newharewood,  Sandybree, 
Teetollyhill,  HuUsfield,  Crookedwell,  Miseryhall,  Snapcastle,  Queens- 
berry,  Elba,  Jocksdose,  Canldknockles,  Braidme,  Cogly,  Seldomseen, 
Hardstruggle,  Wapping,  Blakelawsneek,  Kittycragg»  PaidfuH* 
brow,  &c. 
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were  to  be  first  diyided  and  allotted,  and  the  nmnber  of 
stints   thereon  ascertained;   after  which  public  roads 
were  to  be  set  out,  and  a  suryeyor  appointed,  whose 
salary,  and  the  expenses  of  formation,  were  to  be  de- 
frayed by  a  rate  laid  on  by  the  commissioners.     The 
latter  were  also  to  set  out  public  watering  places  and 
wells,  private  and  horse  roads,  gates,  stiles,  &c. ;  as  also 
public  quarries  and  peat  mosses,  for  the  use  of  the 
bishop's  lessees  and  tenants,  and  of  the  proprietors  at 
large ;  and  to  turn  any  water-course  on  the  surface,  so 
as  to  convey  water  to  as  many  allotments  as  possible, 
the  ground.     The  moors  called  Kellop,  Wellop,  and 
The  bishop  was  not  to  pay  any  part  of  the  expenses  of 
the  act,  which  were  to  be  defrayed  by  the  other  owners  of 
Spark  Shiell,   Middlehope  Moor,   Sunderland  Moor, 
Lintzgarth  Moor,  Red  Bum  Moor,  Eastgate  Pasture, 
and  Sunderland  Pasture,  were  not  to  be  aSected  by 
the  act.    After  the  best  parts  of  the  moors  were  allotted, 
the  remainder  was  to  be  set  out  as  stints,  according  to 
each  person's  share.      Besides  getting  coals,  stones, 
slates  and  clay,  upon  their  allotments,  proprietors  were 
to   be  entitled  to  all  timber  planted  thereon.      The 
rights  of  the  bishop  as  lord  of  the  manor,  and  of  the 
lead-mines  to  him  and  his  lessees,  were  reserved ;  the 
damage  done  to  individuals  by  the  working  of  the  mines  ' 
to  be  made  good  by  the  allottees  generally,  or,  if  paid 
by  their  tenants,  to  be  deducted  from  their  rents.     The 
bishop  was  not  to  be  called  on  for  any  proportion  of 
such   damages;   nor  were  the   other  allottees  to  con- 
tribute to  any  damages  done  to  his  allotments.     Parts  of 


the  stinted  moors  called  Westenhope  Moor  and  Swin- 
hope  Moor,  not  exceeding  1,000  acres  each  of  them, 
might  be  sold,  and  the  proceeds  applied  by  the  commis- 
sioners towards  the  fencing  and  otherwise  improving  the 
remainder  of  the  said  moors.  Portions  of  the  commons 
remaining  stinted  might  be  used  by  the  allottees  for 
digging  coals,  stones,  &c.  Provision  was  made  tot 
securing  the  rights  of  the  moor-master. 

An  account  of  the  monies  received  and  paid  by  the 
commissioners,  John  Martindale,  John  Fryer,  and  John 
Bell,  was  delivered  at  a  meeting  in  Durham,  May  22, 
1815;  and  sales  of  ground  were  made  on  the  20th  of 
May,  1823. 

Another  act,  ''for  dividing  and  inclosing  a  certain 
stinted  moor  or  common,  called  Middlehope,  within 
the  Park  and  Forest  of  Weardale,"  was  passed  49  Geo. 
III.,  1809.  This  common  contained  about  2,843  acres. 
The  Bishop  of  Durham  as  lord  of  the  manor,  Robert 
Curry,  Esq.,  John  Brumwell,  Joseph  Walton,  and 
Thomas  Forster  Wallis,  Gentlemen,  and  others,  claimed 
rights  of  common.  The  commissioner  was  Whitfield 
Harrison,  surveyor,  of  Chapel,  who  was  empowered  to 
set  out  quarries  and  peat-mosses,  turn  water-courses, 
and  divide  the  land  amongst  the  claimants.  The 
clauses  relative  to  the  expense  of  obtaining  the  act,  and 
the  damage  done  to  allotments  by  the  working  of  mines, 
&c.,  were  nearly  similar  in  substance  with  those  of  the 
act  last  quoted.  The  rights  of  the  moor-man  or  moor- 
master  were  also  reserved.  An  account  of  the  monies 
received  and  paid  was  delivered  March  8,  1815. 


PAROCHIAL  CHAPELRT  OF  ST.  JOHN'S,  WEARDALE. 

IHIS  chapelry,  with  that  of  Heathery  Cleugh,  occupy  the  greater  part  of  Forest  Quarter.  St.  John  Weardale 
is  bounded  on  the  north,  north-east,  and  east  by  the  chapelry  of  Rookhope,  on  the  south  by  the  parish  of  Middle- 
ton-in-Teesdale,  and  on  the  west  by  Heathery  Cleugh  chapelry. 


The  vale  of  the  Wear,  which  gives  the  name  of  Wear- 
dale  to  the  district,  is  in  many  parts  deep  and  narrow, 
and  is  enclosed  on  the  north  and  south  by  the  lofty  hills 
and  fells  already  enumerated ;  whilst,  to  the  west,  the 
mountains  of  Cumberland  tower  above  the  intervening 
scenery.  On  each  bscnk  of  the  river,  the  soil  is  exceed- 
ingly productive,  being  a  deep  loam,  lying  dried  upon 
the  limestone  bed ;  and  the  land  is  divided  into  small 
enclosures.  The  hiUs  abound  with  grouse ;  and  sheep 
and  kyloes  graze  upon  them  during  the  summer  months. 


One  peculiarity  in  this  district  is  the  almost  universal 
prevalence  of  stone  fences,  instead  of  the  hedge-rows 
which  diversify  and  adorn  other  parts  of  the  country. 
The  scenery  in  and  around  Weardale  is  thus  described 
in  Sopwith*8  *'  Account  of  the  Mining  districts  :'* — 

"  The  elevations  of  this  part  of  the  Penine  Chain  are 
not  bold  and  rugged,  but  very  high,  massive,  and 
rounded,  rising,  in  most  instances,  gradually  from  the 
east,  and  descending  more  steeply  on  the  western  side. 
In  the  numerous  valleys  which  occur  throughout,  the 
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cropping  or  bassett  of  the  strata  is  very  obvious,  and 
affords  peculiar  facilities  for  geological  research.  The 
influence  of  calcareous  strata  on  the  soil  is  very  conspi- 
cuous. The  bassett  of  the  great  limestone,  which  is 
the  thickest  and  nearly  the  highest  calcareous  stratum, 
forms,  in  many  instances,'  the  limit  of  cultiyated  land 
and  of  human  habitations.  Below  it,  the  hill  sides  in 
spring  and  autumn  present  a  beautiful  green  surface, 
and  in  summer  an  abimdant  and  flowery  produce  in  the 
meadows ;  while  on  the  same  hill  aboye  the  limestone, 
bare  short  grass,  ling,  and  moss  impart  the  brown  and 
dreary  aspect  which  characterises  all  the  higher  portion 
of  the  mining  district,  rendered,  in  moist  weather  or  in 
winter,  still  more  dreary  by  hanging  mists  on  the  sum- 
mits, or  wasting  snows  scattered  ove^  the  wide  expansive 
sides  of  the  hiUs ;  but,  from  the  massive  character  of 
the  scenery,  rendered  beautiful  and  even  sublime  by 
the  blue  shades  of  evening,  or  the  subdued  effect  of 
moonlight. 

'^  In  the  midst  of  these  dales,  numerous  streams  of 
water  are  seen  pursidng  a  somewhat  rapid  course  over 
rocky  beds  or  blocks  of  various  kinds  of  stone ;  some  of 
immense  size  tumbled  from  the  scars  above,  and  others 
which  have  been  carried  downward  by  violent  floods. 
Their  waters  vary  from  the  angry  torrent  rolling  along 
with  almost  resistless  force,  to  the  gentle  stream  which 
murmurs  along  its  rocky  channel,  or  is  swallowed  up  in 
the  fissures  which  frequently  occur  in  the  limestone 
rocks;  and  these  transitions,  owing  to  the  extent  and 
steepness  of  the  hills,  are  often  very  sudden.  A  por- 
tion of  the  refuse  excavations  of  the  mines  is  frequently 
carried  down  by  the  stream,  and  fills  the  beds  of  the 
rivers  with  great  variety  of  rocky  and  mineral  sub- 
stances. 

"  The  average  slope  of  the  hills  is  from  8  to  10  deg. 
Their  summits,  it  has  been  stated,  are, '  for  a  great  part 
of  the  year,  covered  with  snow ;'  but  this  observation  is 
too  extended ;  the  hills  here,  as  in  most  other  coimtries 
where  the  mountains  are  not  very  high,  retaining  their 
wintry  mantle  only  a  few  days' longer  than  the  neigh- 

*  To  residents  in  the  remote  districts  of  Weardale,  the  recurrence 
of  these  feurs  affords  opportunities  for  the  purchase  of  several  necessary 
articles,  which  would  otherwise  have  to  be  obtained  thrpugh  the  un- 
certain medium  of  travelling  dealers.  "  When  Weardale  was  in  the 
zenith  of  its  prosperity,  the  length  and  breadth  of  it  was  overrun 
with  travellers,  wholesale  and  retail.  Articles  of  food  and  raiment 
were  fairly  forced  upon  the  inhabitants,  as  a  good  pay  reached  their 
ears  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind ;  but  it  is  not  so  now.  Still,  how- 
ever, remain  the  black  bag  and  the  grave  visage — the  laden  ass  and 
the  smooth  soft  speech — the  spluttering  laughing  voice  and  the  open 
box  of  snuff.    Still  is  left, — 'What  a  clean  house!  real-ly,  what  a 


bouring  valleys ;  and  even  the  '  alpine  snows*  of  Cross- 
fell  soon  waste  away  to  a  few  drifted  patches,  which,  on 
the  approach  of  summer,  become  very  small,  and 
usually  disappear  in  May.  In  former  times,  however, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  both  the  quantity  and  duration 
of  snow  were  much  greater  than  at  present." 

The  principal  proprietors  in  this  district  are,  W.  B. 
Beaumont,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  Edward  Emerson,  Esq. ;  the 
Featherston  family ;  Mr.  Joshua  Dawson ;  Mr.  Thomas 
Watson,  of  Middleton,  &c. 

FOREST  QUARTER. 

This  extensive  township  covers  an  area  of  S0,000 
acres;  and  its  population,  in  18Q1,  was  2,143;  in  ISll, 
2,987;  in  1821,  8,735;  in  1831,  4,741;  in  1841,  3,531 
(see  page  648) ;  and  in  1851,  4,358,  of  whom  2,238 
were  males  and  2,120  females.  In  1841,  there  were 
665  inhabited  houses,  122  uninhabited,  and  1  building. 
In  1851,  however,  this  discouraging  state  of  things  had, 
in  a  great  measure,  disappeared;  as  there  were  then 
789  inhabited  houses,  8  uninhabited,  and  14  building. 

The  number  of  births  in  St.  John's  district,  from  the 
1st  September,  1853,  to  the  31st  August,  1854,  was  86 
males  and  90  females,  or  176  in  all.  The  number  of 
deaths,  in  the  same  period,  was  125,  of  whom  65  were 
males  and  60  females. 

ST.  JOHN'S  CHAPEL,  OR  WEARDALE 

ST.  JOHN. 

This  little  market  town  stands  on  the  south  side  of  tlie 
Wear,  7  miles  west  from  Stanhope,  12  west-north-west 
from  Wolsingham,  27  west  from  Durham,  and  272 
north-north-west  from  London.  It  is  intersected  by 
the  road  from  Durham  and  Stanhope  to  Alston  and 
Carlisle.  A  weekly  market  was  held  by  custom  every 
Saturday,  and  an  annual  fair  on  the  4th  of  July  ;*  but 
in  consequence  of  some  dispute  as  to  the  right  of  hold- 
ing those  fairs,  a  charter,  by  grant  under  the  great  seal, 

■_  

clean  house !  real-ly,  haye  not  seen  such  a  one  aU  last  week :  why. 
Mistress,  you  neyer  looked  so  young  for  many  a  day;  real-ly,  it 
cannot  be  owing  to  the  new  gown,  making  you  look  so  handsome — 
indeed,  indeed.  Mistress,  am  not  joking— real-ly,  you  look  quite  as 
young  as  any  of  your  daughters,  and  they  real-ly  would  pass  for 
angels,  for  real-ly  they  are  as  beautiAil  as  angels,  and  ye  know  I  am 
a  loyer  of  women,  Mistress :'  thus  gliding  into  an  order.  Still  a  few 
circulars  find  their  way,  couched, '  Your  esteemed  fairours  will  much 
oblige ;'  but  not  a  tithe  of  what  once  came.  The  old  adage  of '  money 
makes  the  mare  to  go,'  was  neyer  soyisibly  illustrated  as  in  the 
present  condition  of  Weardale.*' — Weardale  Men  and  Mannen, 
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was  procured,  dated  Jannarj  20,  9tli  Vict.  (1846), 
the  expenses  attending  which  were  defrayed  from  an 
accumidation  of  the  proceeds  from  certain  property  in 
Chapel,  consisting  of  two  houses,  producing  an  annual 
rental  of  £17  (applied  towards  the  various  improve- 
ments in  the  town),  and  belonging  to  the  proprietors  of 
Forest  Quarter,  by  whom  the  trustees  are  elected.  The 
names  inserted  in  the  charter  were  Joseph  Crawhall 
and  Joseph  Beck;  and  the  present  trustees  are  John 
Dover  Muschamp,  Jonathan  Boddam,  and  Edward 
Emerson,  Esqrs.  The  charter  is  in  the  custody  of  Mr. 
T.  H.  Bates,  of  Wolsingham,  solicitor.  Under  its  au- 
thority, the  market  is  held  every  Saturday;  and  two 
fidrs  in  the  year,  viz.,  on  the  third  Wednesday  in  April 
and  the  second  Wednesday  in  September. 

The  market  cross,  a  handsome  structure,  was  erected 
by  Sir  Ralph  Milbanke,  Bart.,  as  a  compliment  to  the 
freeholders  of  Weardale,  whose  votes  were  mainly  in- 
strumental in  gaining  his  election  to  parliament  for  the 
county  of  Durham  in  1790. 

The  town  contains  six  inns  and  public  houses,  and 
several  tradesmen  and  shopkeepers.  A  coach  has  been 
recently  established,  to  meet  the  railway  train  at  Fros- 
terley :  it  proceeds  through  Stanhope  to  St.  John*8,  and 
has  been  found  a  great  convenience  to  the  district. 

Bishop  Barrington  erected  a  national  school  at  Cha- 
pel, which  is  attended  by  about  60  boys  and  girls. 
There  are  places  of  worship  belonging  to  the  Wes- 
leyana  and  the  Primitive  Methodists. 

THE  CHAPEL. 

The  chapel  of  St.  John's,  from  which  the  town  derives 
its  name,  was  rebuilt  by  Sir  Walter  Blackett,  assisted 
by  a  legacy  of  £50,  bequeathed  by  Dr.  Hartwell,  rector 
of  Stanhope.  It  is  a  plain  edifice,  consisting  of  a  nave 
and  chancel,  with  side  aisles,  each  formed  by  two  plain 
round  pillars,  SI  feet  in  height.  It  is  fitted  up  with 
pews,  to  accommodate  464  persons.  An  organ,  built  by 
Nicholson  of  Newcastle,  was  placed,  about  five  years  ago, 
by  public  subscription,  in  the  western  gallery :  there  are 
also  galleries  above  each  of  the  side  aisles.  The  baptismal 
font  stands  at  the  west  end,  near  the  entrance.  The 
chancel  is  divided  firom  the  nave  by  an  arch,  and  the 
communion  table  enclosed  by  a  wooden  railing ;  above 
is  a  plain  circular  window,  and  one  of  similar  construc- 
tion at  the  west  end.  Near  the  entrance  to  the  vestry, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  church,  is  a  neat  marble  tablet, 
"  In  memory  of  Ann,  wife  of  George  Crawhall,  of 
Newhouse,  and  daughter  of  George  and  Anne  Sowerby, 
of  Old  Park,  who  died  the  4th  day  of  March,  1845, 
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aged  63  years.**  The  church  is  entered  at  the  west 
end,  under  a  tower,  which  is  surmounted  by  a  low 
spire,  and  contains  two  fine-toned  bells. 

In  the  ancient  chapel  there  was  a  chantry,  dedicated 
to  Jesus  our  Saviour  and  St.  John  the  Baptist  Bishop 
Booth,  for  £20,  granted  his  license,  dated  June  4, 
1465,  to  Robert  Bhodes,  for  one  chaplain  to  pray  in 
this  chantry  for  the  happy  estate  of  King  Edward  IV., 
George  Neville,  Archbishop  of  York,  Bishop  Booth, 
the  Honourable  Lady  Elizabeth  Burcestre,  the  said 
Robert  Rhodes  and  Agnes  his  wife,  and  for  the  souls 
of  John  and  Isabel  his  father  and  mother,  and  Henry 
Ravensworth,  with  authority  for  the  chaplain  and  his 
successors  to  receive  an  annual  rent  of  1 00s.  out  of  the 
manor  of  Whitley. 

The  burying  ground  is  of  considerable  extent,  having 
been  much  enlarged  within  the  last  five  years.  So 
crowded  was  the  ground,  that  the  new  portion  only  is 
allowed,  for  a  specified  time,  to  be  used  for  interments. 

Registers. — Books  Nos.  1  to  8  contain  entries  of 
baptisms  and  burials  from  1788  to  1812.  *  There  are 
none  of  marriages  anterior  to  1812. 

The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  deanery  of 
Darlington ;  the  rector  of  Stanhope,  patron. 

CuBATBS.— Michael  Home,  1663 ;  Kobert  Charlton,  1588 ;  Oalfrid 
Ferkin,  1684;  Arkingwold  Sheppard,  1806;  WilUam  Hall,  1609; 
WUliam  Raye,  1617  ;  R.  Fawcett,  A.B.,  1627  ;  WilUam  Smith,  1662 ; 
William  Lodge,  depriyed  February  14,  1706;  John  Farren,  A.M., 
1708  ;  James  Wannup,  1724  ;  John  Bowman ;  Joseph  Doyer,  1728  ; 
Thomas  Birkitt,  1764;  —  Rotherham;  —Clark,  p.  o/ Rotherham ; 
—  Harrison,  p.  res.  Clark ;  Edward  Whitelock,  p.  res.  Haniaon ; 
Joseph  Waite,  p.  m.  Whitelock ;  Thomas  W.  Kintoii,  1828,  p.  susp. 
Waite ;  James  Green,  1830,  p.  res.  Minton. 

The  parsonage  house  stands  in  a  garden  near  the 
church.  The  annual  value  of  the  liring  is  stated  at  £186, 
from  which  £105  is  paid  to  the  officiating  curate. 

Daddrt-Shields,  at  which  there  is  a  bridge  of  one 
arch  across  the  Wear,  is  a  village  half  a  mile  east  of  St. 
John*s  Chapel,  and  is  principally  occupied  by  work- 
men. Daddry^Shields  Burn  flows  from  the  south  into 
the  Wear  near  this  place. 

Newhouse,  the  property  of  W.  B.  Beaumont,  Esq., 
M.P.,  is  situated  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of 
the  dale,  about  a  mile  west  of  St.  John's  Chapel.  The 
house,  of  venerable  aspect,  has  stone  muUions  in  its 
windows,  picturesque  gables^  and  walls  nearly  covered 
with  fruit  trees,  ivy,  and  other  creeping  evergreens. 
The  deep  shadows  of  numerous  plane  trees,  which  have 
attained  a  majestic  growth,  impart  a  fine  character  to 
the  scenery,  in  singular  contrast  to  the  bare  and  massive 
hills  which  form  the  upper  district  of  Weardale. 
7   B 
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Newhouse  is  at  present  used  as  the  occasional  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  Sopwith,  the  chief  agent  of  the  extensive 
mines  in  Northumberland  and  Durham  belonging  to 
W.  B.  Beaumont^  Esq.,  M.P.,  by  whom,  within  the 
last  few  years,  many  additions  and  improrements  have 
been  made,  not  only  by  the  erection  of  new  buildings, 
but  in  the  advancement  of  the  solid  comforts  and  social 
enjoyments  of  the  numerous  body  of  miners  employed 
in  the  adjacent  mines,  and  in  the  facilities  of  education 
for  tlieir  children.  These  objects  have  been  gratefully 
appreciated  by  a  well-informed  body  of  workmen.* 

Near  to  Newhouse  is  a  spacious  library  and  news 
room,  established,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Sopwith, 
by  the  late  T.  W.  Beaumont,  Esq.,  for  the  use  of  the 
miners ;  and  adjoining  it  is  the  residence  of  Mr.  Rod- 
dam,  a  pretty  villa,  commanding  an  extensive  and 
beautiful  view  of  the  dale.  A  little  further  up  the  hill 
are  extensive  workshops  connected  with  the  mines ;  and 
at  a  short  distance  is  the  miners'  well  known  inn  of 
Short  Thorns.  From  an  adjoining  field  an  echo  of  no 
less  than  eleven  distinct  reverberations  may  be  heard 
when  a  cannon  is  fired. 

A  substantial  stone  bridge,  called  Coronation  Bridge, 
was  in  1839  erected  across  the  Wear  in  front  of  Newhouse. 
At  its  south  end  is  the  largest  Wesley  an  Methodist  Chapel 
in  this  circuit,  to  which  is  attached  a  furnished  dwelling 

*  The  success  which  ha9  attended  these  and  similar  efforts  has  been 
(as  we  are  informtd  by  Mr.  Sopwith)  in  a  great  degree  owing  to  the 
unwearied  zeal  and  sound  judgment  of  Mr.  Roddam,  the  resident 
agent  of  the  Weardale  mines,  whose  impartial  endeavours,  as  directed 
alike  to  the  welfare  of  the  employer  and  employed,  have  gained  him 
the  highest  esteem  and  regard. 

t  Mr.  Sopwith,  in  a  Lecture  on  Education  given  in  1853.  in  one  of 
the  new  schools  erected  by  Mr.  Beaumont,  at  Bywell,  Northumber- 
land, observes — "The  building  in  which  I  now  have  the  honour  of 
addressing  you,  owes  its  recent  erection  and  continued  usefulness  to 
the  generous  efforts  of  a  deep  and  earnest  lover  of  useful  Education  (Mr. 
Beaumont),  who,  in  the  short  period  of  three  years,  has  erected,  and 
in  a  great  measure  maintained,  schools,  which  would  form  a  noble 
monument  even  of  a  whole  life's  devotion  to  the  caiise.  If  these 
efforts  are  in  any  degree  appreciated  as  they  ought,  and  are  seconded 
by  the  zeal  and  attention  of  those  for  who^e  benefit  they  are  expressly 
intended,  there  need  be  no  fear  that  Education  will  henceforth  be 
neglected,  whether  in  this  vicinity,  or  amidst  the  wilder  shades  of 
Allen,  or  the  western  hills  and  dales  of  the  Wear.  The  schools 
already  built,  and  others  in  course  of  extension  or  about  to  be  built, 
furnish  a  solid  example  of  how  much  may  be  done  by  a  happy  union 
and  combined  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  employer  and  employed ;  for 
it  is  a  principle  to  which  I  shall  request  your  especial  attention,  that 
mere  wealth  and  patronage  can  do  little,  unless  a  willingness  for  co. 
operation  exists  on  the  part  of  the  public :  the  aid  to  which  I  have 
adverted  is,  therefore,  whether  as  regards  schools  or  benefit  societies, 
or  other  ameliorating  institutions,  given  in  proportion  to  efforts 
originating  with,  or  approved  by,  the  people  themselves. 

"  I  may  mention  as  an  illustration  of  this,  that  although  there  are 
Several  schools  existing  in  Weardale,  yet  in  that  extensive  district 


house  for  a  minister.  It  was  erected  in  1760 ;  and  its 
register  book,  kept  by  the  steward,  contains  245  entries 
of  births  and  baptisms  between  1813  and  1837.  This 
and  the  Primitive  Methodist  chapel  at  Westgate,  are 
the  only  two  Methodist  places  of  worship  licensed 
for  the  solemnization  of  marriages  in  the  district. 

In  an  adjoining  field,  belonging  to  Mr.  Beaumont, 
an  eztensiye  school  has  recently  been  erected  by  that 
sincere  promoter  of  education,!  at  a  cost  of  £900,  inde- 
pendently of  subscriptions  from  the  agents  and  work- 
men, amounting  to  upwards  of  £500;  the  regularly 
employed  miners  contributing  ten  shillings  each.  The 
school  is  chiefly  intended  for  the  education  of  the 
children  of  those  engaged  in  the  mines.  The  boys  and 
girls  are  taught  separately,  the  building  being  con- 
structed with  that  object.  The  entrance  is  on  the 
south,  above  which  is  an  ornamental  stone  bell  turret 
The  interior  is  well  lighted,  having  ten  windows  on  the 
south,  and  twelve  on  the  north  side.  Attached  are 
extensive  play-grounds,  the  whole  being  within  a  wall 
fence,  except  on  the  north  side,  which  is  formed  by  the 
river  Wear. 

Middle  and  East  Black  Dean  are  contiguous,  and 
consist  of  a  few  respectable  houses,  particularly  in  the 
latter.J     Between  these  places  is  the  Level  Gate  mine. 

Hotts    Cottage,    the    property    and    residence    of 

thsre  is  space  for  more.  Mr.  Beaumont  has  lately  doubled  the  amount 
of  aid  which  he  affords  to  these  schools ;  and  in  reply  to  an  applica- 
tion made  to  him  by  a  numerous  body  of  his  workmen  to  erect  a 
school  near  Newhouse,  he  expressed  his  willingness  to  meet  their 
views,  and  give  £100  a  year  in  aid  of  the  funds,  provided  they  would 
make  an  effort  themselves  towards  its  erection.  This  was  made  known 
only  about  two  months  ago  among  the  workmen  in  that  district,  and 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  suhspriptions  of  the  workmen  alone 
amount  to  upwards  of  £400.  Many  of  the  young  men  who  are  unable 
to  give  money,  have  offered  to  give  their  labour  in  procuring  materials, 
and  to  assist  in  any  way  they  can ;  and  the  subscriptions  altngether 
of  the  parties  interested  in  the  erection  of  such  a  school  amount  to 
nearly  £oOO.  On  naming  this  to  Mr.  Beaumont,  a  few  weeks  ago.  he 
was  so  much  gratified  by  the  vigorous  efforts  which  had  been  made, 
and  by  the  zeal  and  earnestness  manifested,  that  he  at  once  authorized 
me  to  communicate  to  them,  not  only  that  he  would  give  the  sum  I 
have  mentioned  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  school,  but  would 
also  give  £900  in  aid  of  the  erection  of  the  building." 

X  Thb  Rev.  Chaklbs  Whitfield  was  born  at  East  Black  Bean  in 
1748.  His  parents  were  members  of  the  Established  Church ;  and  on 
the  death  of  his  fSather,  he  was,  at  the  age  of  13,  apprenticed  at  New- 
castle, where,  besides  working  at  his  business  the  usual  hours,  he 
generally  devoted  five  to  study  every  day.  At  this  time,  he  was  at- 
tracted by  the  preaching  of  the  Bev.  J.  Wesley ;  but  about  the  year 
1770,  he  changed  his  views  on  baptism,  and  united  himself  to  the 
Tuthill  Stairs  congregation,  in  Newcastle.  "While  preaching  at  Wol- 
singham,  when  on  a  visit  to  his  mother,  he  was  heard  by  a  member  of 
the  Baptist  body  from  Hamsterley  (see  p.  612),  and  eventually  was 
engaged,  in  177 1»  to  preach  at  that  place  on  alte:nate  Sundays. 
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Edward  Emerson,  Esq.,  is  a  neat  building,  ornamented 
with  fruit  trees,  contiguous  to  the  public  road.  In  a  field 
to  the  right,  a  tract  which  was  formerly  a  barren  stony 
hill,  is  now  covered  with  thriving  trees  of  good  growth. 
Eamwall  estate  branches  away  to  the  top  of  the  hills, 
and  is  occupied  by  Mr.  George  Little,  of  Eastgate. 

Ireshope  is  a  hamlet  one  mile  west  from  St.  John's 
Chapel,  and  derives  its  name  from  the  Ireshope  Bum, 
which  flows  into  the  Wear  from  the  south-west.  Near 
to  this  place  there  was  formerly  a  Presbyterian  chapel; 
the  building  is  now,  however,  converted  into  tene* 
mented  dwellings.* 

West  Black  Dean  is  a  hamlet  situated  li  miles 
west-north-west  from  St.  John's ;  it  consists  of  a  long 
row  of  houses,  to  some  of  which  are  attached  well  laid 
out  flower  and  vegetable  gardens. 

Planting  has  not  been  much  introduced  upon  estates 
in  this  district;  the  most  extensive  trials  have  been 
made  to  the  north  of  West  Black  Dean.  The  plantations 
on  one  side  of  the  glen,  belonging  to  the  Featherstons, 
run  parallel  with  those  on  the  east  side  for  nearly  a 
mile  adjoining  to  the  estate  of  Whitestones. 

He  took  up  his  residence  at  Hamsterley  in  the  following  year,  and  was 
ordained  on  the  27th  May,  1774.  He  continued  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  the  ministry  at  that  place*  as  well  as  at  Cold  Rowley,  until  1785* 
when,  at  his  own  request,  a  pastor  was  appointed  at  the  latter  chapel, 
and  Mr.  Whitfield  devoted  himself  to  his  charge  at  Hamsterley.  He 
had  married  soon  after  his  settlement  there,  and  his  wife  died  in  1786. 
At  that  time,  his  salary  was  about  £30  a  year ;  to  which  were  added 
the  emoluments  of  a  school,  the  interest  of  some  small  donations,  a 
grant  of  £5  from  "  Lady  Hewley's  Fund»"  and  about  the  same  sum 
from  the  "  Baptist  Fund"  in  London.  After  being  a  widower  for 
about  a  year  and  a  half,  he  married  Mrs.  Garthome,  of  Emshill,  which 
brought  an  accession  to  his  income,  now  amounting  altogether  to  be- 
tween £60  and  £70  per  annum.  On  this  he  supported  himself  re- 
spectably in  his  station,  and  was  highly  popular  in  the  neighbourhood. 
In  addition  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  he  attached  himself  to  legal 
studies  and  a^culture.  He  was  assiduous  in  attending  the  meetings 
of  the  Baptist  Association,  of  which  he  was  for  many  years  one  of  the 
most  ardent  supporters ;  and  he  published  several  sermons  on  funeral 
and  other  occasions ;  but  his  most  popular  production  was  a  memoir  of 
the  Bey.  Isaac  SU.'e.  On  the  23d  of  April*  1819,  he  was  struck  withpa- 


WniTEfiTONBs  is  the  most  yalaahle  and  beautiful 
estate  in  the  neighbourhood;  patches  and  stripes  of 
trees^  with  circular  and  oral  clumps  tastefully  laid  out^ 
are  interspersed  oyer  the  whole  of  the  property. 
Considerable  sums  of  money  have  been  expended  on 
the  improyement  of  the  estate ;  and  a  third  of  it  consists 
of  timber  of  nearly  forty  years  growth. 

Wbarhead  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Kil- 
hope  or  North  Grain  BurUj  and  Bumhope  Water^ 
which^  joinings  form  the  Wear  (see  page  103).  Wear- 
head  Bridge^  erected  about  50  years  agOj  is  of  two 
arches,  strongly  built^  haying  a  foundation  of  solid  rock. 
The  hamlet  is  two  miles  from  St.  John's  Chapel,  and 
10  west  from  Stanhope ;  it  contains  one  public  house, 
a  cartwright's  shop,  two  or  three  tradesmen,  and  a  post- 
office.  The  school  is  one  of  those  of  the  parish,  endowed 
by  Bishop  Barrington ;  the  ayerage  attendance  of  boys 
and  girls  is  about  80;  Thomas  Beck,  master.  Near 
the  hamlet  is  a  Primitive  Methodist  meeting  house. 
The  wrestling  matches  and  other  sports  which  formerly 
took  place  at  Wearhead,  are  now  held  in  the  cricket 
ground  at  West  Black  Dean. 

ralysiB  whilst  composing  a  sermon  on  Gen.  xix.,  S4,  85 ;  and  he  died 
on  the  18th  of  July,  1821,  aged  73,  having  been  minister  at  Hamsterlej 
nearly  60  years.  As  a  pastor  he  was  diligent  and  afiectionate ;  and 
he  was  a  friend  to  other  congregations  besides  his  own.  He  got  up  a 
day  school  in  Hamsterley,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  were  unable  to 
educate  their  children  ;  and,  through  his  influence,  several  of  his 
wealthier  friends  became  subscribers,  whilst  he  himself,  notwith- 
standing the  scantiness  of  his  means,  was  amongst  the  highest  of  the 
subscribers,  and  continued  his  subscriptioBS  when  most  others  had 
failed. 

•  ••  Kilhope  and  Welhope,"  says  a  late  writer,  **  were  totaUy 
Presbyterian ;  and  these  two  highest  and  mountainous  districts  poured 
down  on  a  sabbath  day  their  entire  population  to  hear  at  this  chapel 
God's  word  explained  and  preached.  Since  then,  attempts  have  been 
made  to  collect  the  scattered  flock,  but  without  success :  some  of  the 
more  wealthy  members  have  nominally  lapsed  into  the  Church  of 
England;  and  the  aged  people  haring  died,  their  descendants,  not 
having  imbibed  their  strong  religious  prejudices,  hayej  joined  other 
sects ;  so  that  the  church  of  the  sister  kingdom  may  in  Weardale  be 
considered  as  defunct^  oftid  not  likely  again  to  be  rerived." 
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PAEOCHIAL  CHAPELRY  OF  HEATHEEY  CLEUGH. 


The  chapelry  of  Hadry  or  Heathery  Cleugh  is  about  3  miles  from  St.  John's  Chapel^  and  forms  the  most 
western  portion  of  the  parish  of  Stanhope^  adjoining  to  the  parish  of  Alston^  in  Cumberland^  which  bounds 
it  on  the  west.  On  the  souths  it  is  bounded  by  Middleton-in-Teesdale^  on  the  east  by  St.  John's  Chapel, 
on  the  norih-east  by  the  chapelry  of  Bookhope^  and  on  the  north  by  a  portion  of  the  county  of  Northumberland. 


THE  CHAPEL. 

Thb  chapel  of  Heathery  Cleugh  was  erected  in  18S8  as 
a  chapel  of  ease^  at  Copt  Hill,  by  Bishop  Barrington^ 
who  endowed  it  with  a  piece  of  land  let  for  £15  a  year^ 
and  gaye  the  patronage  of  the  curacy  to  the  rector  of 
Stanhope.  The  trustees  of  Lord  Crewe's  charities  gave 
an  augmentation  of  £200  to  this  living.  By  order  in 
council^  August  23,  1843,  the  ecclesiastical  commission- 
ers made  an  annual  grant  of  £44  in  addition,  the  net 
income  being  fixed  at  £120,  though  it  is  understood 
to  amount  to  not  less  than  £170.  The  chapel  con- 
tains accommodation  for  400  persons.  It  is  a  plain  stone 
building,  of  one  aisle  and  a  chancel.  There  is  a  spacious 
porch  on  the  south  side,  the  entrance  to  which  is  by  a 
flight  of  broad  steps.  The  vestry  is  built  on  the  north 
side.  The  chapel  is  lighted  by  four  double-pointed  arched 
windows  on  the  south,  and  similarly  constructed  windows 
at  the  east  and  west  ends  of  the  building.  The  pews  are 
of  fir  wood,  all  open ;  the  pulpit  stands  in  the  middle  of 
the  church,  and  the  baptismal  font  at  thewestend.  An 
iron  stove,  for  warming  the  building,  is  placed  near  the 
pulpit.  The  interior  is  devoid  of  ornaments ;  the  Creed, 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Commandments,  plainly 
painted  on  black  boards,  being  all  that  adorn  the  walls. 
A  burying  ground,  of  suitable  extent,  surrounds  the 
church ;  and  adjoining  is  a  commodious  parsonage  house 
and  garden,  erected  soon  after  the  church  was  built. 
The  Rev.  George  Thompson  (who  is  non-resident,  the 
duties  being  performed  by  a  curate)  has  been  incum- 
bent since  the  opening  of  the  chapel;*  patron,  the 
rector  of  Stanhope. 

BuBTREE  Ford  is  a  hamlet  a  little  to  the  south-east 
of  Heathery  Cleugh,  and  contains  an  extensive  com 

•  The  foUowing  advertisement  appeared  in  April  21,  1838 : — 
**  Wanted  immediately,  or  early  in  May,  a  curate  in  full  orders,  for  the 
chapelry  of  Heathery  Cleugh,  in  the  parish  of  Stanhope,  stipend, 
sixty  guineas  per  annum,  with  an  excellent  house  an  d  garden.  Appli- 
cations, with  testimonials,  post-paid,  may  be  forwarded  to  the  Key.  R. 
Thomson,  Stanhope. 


mill;  near  it  is  an  old  mansion,  now  let  in  tenements, 
surrounded  by  several  large  beech  and  plane  trees. 
Goto  Hillf  near  to  the  hamlet,  is  an  extensive  and  com- 
modious inn,  conducted  by  Mr.  Joseph  lliompson, 
having  suitable  outbuildings,  and  the  kennels  of  Samuel 
Parker,  Esq.,  who  has  the  game  preserves  of  the  ad- 
joining moors  of  Elilhope  and  Welhope.  Near  this 
place  is  the  well-known  Burtree  Pasture  Orote^  at 
which  are  extensive  erections  for  crushing  and  washing 
lead  ore,  and  carrying  on  other  operations  connected 
with  mining,  which  give  employment  to  a  considerable 
number  of  workmen.  Burtree  Pasture  is  the  richest 
vein  of  lead  ore  discovered  in  England.  The  distance 
from  the  level  mouth  to  the  forehead  is  S|  miles ;  and 
the  depth,  from  the  horse  level  to  the  top  of  the  great 
limestone,  is  90  fathoms.  In  1853,  Mr.  Boddam  ac- 
complished a  sinking  of  40  fiithoms  1  foot  6  inches 
through  the  whin  siU,  5  fathoms  through  the  pencil 
bed,  and  3  feet  6  inches  into  the  Jew  limestone;  and 
the  workmen  are  now  engaged  in  driving  to  the  vem, 
at  about  SO  fathoms  further.  The  price  for  sinking 
varied  from  £40  to  £60  per  fathom.  The  depth  of  the 
mine  is  1S6  fathoms.  Bowtree  or  Bowtry  Dyke  is 
strongly  distinguished  at  Bowtry  Ford,  where  it  is  said 
to  throw  the  limestone  about  50  fathoms.  The  broken 
edges  of  the  whin  sill  may  be  seen,  associated  with 
several  other  beds  of  the  formation,  dipping  in  opposite 
directions,  from  the  great  central  mass  of  whin  consti- 
tuting the  dyke,  and  which  may  be  traced  cutting  the 
strata  on  both  sides  of  the  bum.  This  dyke  passes 
through  Ireshope  Head  into  Harwood,  and  so  on  to 

Yorkshire.t 

Loninff  Head,  about  ^  of  a  mile  west  from  Heathery 
Cleugh,  consists  of  a  Wesley  an  and  Primitive  Methodist 

t  The  uppermost  strata  of  the  lead  measures  (the  rocks  in  irhich 
lead-yeins  ore  chiefly  found  are  so  named]  bassett  or  crop  out  fiom  be- 
neath the  lowest  of  the  coal  meamres,  a  strata  in  which  seams  of  coal 
are  so  abundantly  inUr^etrat^fied  in  the  vicinity  of  Newcastle  and  the 
north  of  Durham.  In  other  words,  the  carboniferous  rocks,  which 
constitute  the  coid  and  lead  measures,  may  be  considered  as  being 
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chapel^  one.  of  Bishop  Barrington's  schools^  and  several 
houses^  which  are  erected  at  various  distances^  in  Kil- 
hope  and  Welhope^  towards  the  western  boundary  of 
the  county. 

formed  of  two  great  divisionB.  That  which  is  lowest  in  geological 
position  rises  by  a  gradual  inclination  from  the  German  Sea  to  Cross- 
fell  Mountain,  on  the  ridge  of  which  it  forms  the  most  conspicuous 
elevation.  Resting  upon  those  lead  measures  are  the  coal  beds,  a  strata 
which  also  rise  towards  the  west,  and,  if  they  extended  as  far  as  Cross- 
fell,  would,  of  course,  still  be  odoM  the  lead  strata ;  but  vast  denudation 
or  wearing  away  of  these  rocks  has  reduced  the  surface  to  an  inclina- 
tion less  steep  than  that  of  the  strata,  and  consequently  the  upper  divi- 
sion, or  coal  strata,  gradually  crop  out,  and  the  under  or  lower  division 
emerges. 

It  will  be  recollected  that,  in  coal  mining,  a  dislocation  of  the 
rocks  or  strata  implies  a  fructure  and  throwing  up  or  down  of  the 
seam  of  coal  itself^  and  is  therefore  a  matter  of  serious  import  to  the 
collier ;  whereas  the  works  of  the  lead-miner  are  carried  on,  for  the 
most  part,  in  the  crack  or  fissure  itself,  which  forms  the  vein.  This 
inclined  position  of  the  strata  varies  considerably ;  but  its  greatest  | 
acclivity  is  about  2  deg.  15  min.,  except  in  a  few  places  for  a  very  short 
distance,  where,  by  the  proximity  of  a  vein,  the  strata  are  more  in- 
clined, and  in  some  places  almost  turned  on  edge  or  nearly  vertical. 
The  average  direction  or  bearing  of  this  rise  is  about  30  deg.  west  of 
south ;  and  it  may  be  very  clearly  traced  on  many  of  the  hills  or  feU 
eides  in  the  western  mining  districts  of  the  county  of  Durham.  "  Most 
veins  in  the  mining  district,"  says  Mr.  Sopwith,  *<  preserve  a  tolerably 
direct  course  for  a  considerable  distance,  some,  indeed,  for  several 
miles.  They  are  commonly  designated  veins,  eroea^veine,  and  quarter" 
point  veins.  The  former  are  sometimes  called  ri^A^-rtmmn^  veins,  and 
have  a  direction  or  bearing  approaching  nearly  to  east  and  west»  and 
slightly  varying  from  that  to  a  north-east  and  south-west  direction. 


In  Bumhope  Moor  are  Mr.  Beaumont's  lead  mines 
of  Scraith,  Lant,  and  Lodge  Gill/  all  of  which^  par- 
ticularly the  latter,  have  at  various  periods  yielded 
large  quantities  of  ore. 

Those  which  have  a  bearing  nearly  north  and  south  are  called  cross 
veins.    Nearly  all  the  veins  in  the  mining  districts  come  imder  one  or 
other  of  these  denominations.    The  few  which  haye  a  bearing  between 
those  are,  on  that  account,  called  quarter-point  veins.    The  '  point'  of 
a  vein  is  the  usual  phrase  to  designate  its  bearing.'*    The  hade  of 
veins  is  the  mining  term  for  that  inclination  which  nearly  all  veins 
have  from  a  perpendicular  direction.    The  throw  of  yeins  signifies  that 
vertical  disruption  of  the  strata  which  very  generally  occurs  near 
veins  of  any  considerable  magnitude.    Much  experience  and  circum- 
spection are  requisite  in  commencing  a  mining  undertaking.    In  some 
particular  situations,  the  nuner  is  compelled  to  commence  the  trial  of 
a  vein  by  sinking  a  shaft ;  but,  owing  to  the  hiUy  nature  of  the  coun- 
try, a  level  or  adit  is,  in  nearly  every  case,  driven  from  a  hill  side,  and 
in  as  favourable  a  situation  as  the  stratum  affords.    From  the  level, 
access  is  had  to  the  vein  by  a  rise,  which  is  a  shaft  communicating 
from  one  side  of  the  level  to  the  vein.    When  it  is  necessary  to  ex- 
plore or  descend  to  lower  strata,  the  shaft  sunk  for  the  puzposo  is 
denominated  a  sump.    The  vein  itself^  when  reached,  is  worked  by  a 
drift.    Choke  damp,  or  foul  air,  id  mostly  dissipated  by  means  of  the 
uxtter-hkut,  which  simply  consists  of  a  wooden  pipe  placed  in  a  shaft, 
and  down  which  a  stream  of  water  is  kept  running,  while  a  quantity 
of  fresh  air  is  carried  with  it,  and  directed  through  the  workings  of 
the  mine.    When  necessary,  the  excavations  are  accelerated  by  blast- 
ing with  gunpowder.    The  ore,  and  the  substances  by  which  it  is 
accompanied,  are  generally  brought  to  the  surfiice  in  oaken  waggons, 
running  on  metal  wheels.    The  washing  of  the  ore,  and  subjecting  it 
to  the  operation  of  a  crushing  mill,  arc  frequently  carried  on  in  tho 
vicinity  of  large  mines. 


THE  LEAD-MINEES. 


The  district  above  described  forms  a  considerable 
portion  of  that  occupied  by  the  lead-mines  of  the  north 
of  England ;  and  any  description  of  the  locality  would 
necessarily  be  incomplete  which  did  not  embrace  a 
notice  of  the  people  by  whom  it  is  inhabited.  From 
their  isolated  occupation,  and  the  partially  unfrequented 
state  of  the  country  in  which  they  reside,  there  are  still 
many  peculiarities  in  their  manners  and  habits  which 
the  progress  of  modem  times  has  obliterated  in  other 
places.  The  following  graphic  description  of  the  lead- 
miners  of  Weardale  is  from  the  ready  pen  of  Thomas 
Sopwith,  Esq.,  F.E.S.,  &c.,  principal  agent  to  W,  B. 
Beaumont,  Esq.,  M.P. : — 

The  general  character  of  the  lead-miners,  who  form  a 
very  numerous  portion  of  the  population  of  the  western 
part  of  the  county  of  Durham,  is  much  influenced  by 
local  conditions.     The  dales  in  which  their  sole  occu- 


pation lies,  are  of  great  extent,  and  it  is  in  them  that  the 
inhabitants  almost  wholly  reside;  the  higher  part  of 
the  hills  and  vast  ridges  of  moorland,  which  separate 
the  several  dales,  being  for  the  most  part  without 
houses.  Hence  it  is  that  cultivation  chiefly  skirts  the 
very  borders  of  the  streams  which  give  name  to  each 
locality,  and  extends  more  or  less  in  degree  of  elevation 
according  to  the  number  of  inhabitants,  which  chiefly 
depends  on  the  number  and  productiveness  of  the  ad- 
jacent mines.  To  those  who  are  accustomed  to  cultivated 
plains,  or  the  luxuriance  of  gently  undulating  lands  of 
moderate  height,  the  wild  and  solitary  aspect  of  the 
moors  and  mountains  of  Teesdale  and  Weardale  is  im- 
pressive and  sublime,  making  up  by  their  vastness  what 
they  want  in  bold  or  rugged  contour.  The  rounded  and 
massive  outline  of  the  hills,  in  these  parts  of  the  county  of 
Duiham,  certainly  renders  them  much  less  striking  than 
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the  romantic  scenery  of  tlie  Lake  district ;  yet^  in  some 
of  the  more  secluded  dales^  scenes  of  exquisite  beauty 
may  be  found  to  repay  even  a  laborious  search.  A 
lively  writer  (A.  B.  Wright,  author  of  the  "  History  of 
Hea^am,"  &c.)  has  well  observed,  "We  love  the  lakes 
with  all  the  affection  any  man  can  feel ;  but  we  would 
not,  for  their  sakes,  forget  Alston  Moor,  the  Devil's 
Water,  Derwent  river,  and  the  dales  that  lie  like 
honesty  in  a  poor  house,  or  a  pearl  in  an  oyster.'' 
"Here  starts  the  sudden  crag,  sloping  gently  to  the 
east  and  rising  boldly  to  the  south  and  west,  as  if  chal- 
lenging the  investigation  of  the  geologist.  Here,  on 
the  limestone,  grass  is  green  and  sheep  fatten — ^higher 
up,  there  are  pining  and  barrenness.  Here  are  snow 
in  the  midst  of  summer,  and  warmth  in  mid-winter, 
when  the  sunbeam,  thin  and  pale,  peeps  into  the 
crevice  and  sees  the  mountain  ash,  the  fern,  and  the 
foxglove,  glowing  in  the  pride  of  a  late  and  lingering 
autumn." 

The  habits  and  manners  of  a  secluded  people  are,  to 
a  certain  degree,  rough,  and  to  a  stranger,  on  a  first 
impression,  may  often  seem  uncourteous ;  but  this  ex- 
tends only  to  the  absence  of  ceremonies  of  which  they 
know  neither  the  meaning  nor  the  frequent  hoUowness ; 
and,  generally  speaking,  there  is  a  strong  good  feeling 
and  deep  sincerity  to  be  found  amongst  them.  The 
occupation  of  mining  naturally  leads  to  reflection,  and 
attention  is  constantly  exercised  with  reference  to  the 
various  changes  of  the  mineral  veins.  Most  of  them 
work  by  bargains  or  contracts,  in  making  which  their 
discernment  is  brought  fully  into  play.  With  fair 
treatment,  and  a  proper  recompense  for  tbeir  labour, 
they  cheerfully  exert  themselves ;  and  few  districts  can 
exhibit  a  more  orderly,  well-conducted  race  of  people, 
than  the  inhabitants  of  the  lead-mining  portion  of  the 
county  of  Durham.  Indeed,  in  no  part  of  Great  Bri- 
tain is  there  less  of  indigence  and  improvidence,  or 
more  of  substantial  comfort. 

The  nature  of  mining  is  hazardous;  but,  owing  to 
the  experience  derived  from  a  life  time  spent  in  its 
practice,  and  the  abundant  supply  of  timber  which  is 
provided  by  the  mine-owners,  altogether  independent 
of  the  workmen's  wages,  accidents  are  extremely  rare. 
Some  of  the  workmen  make  large  earnings  or  wages 
when  any  unforeseen  improvement  in  the  richness  of  a 
vein,  or  in  the  character  of  the  strata,  takes  place  du- 
ring a  contract ;  whilst  others,  with  equal  industry,  are 
less  fortunate,  and  even  fall  short  of  the  sum  allowed 
for  weekly  subsistence.  By  a  benevolent  arrangement 
in  one  of  the  largest  mining  districts,  a  certain  per 


centage  of  the  prosperous  earnings  is  given  to  defray 
one  moiety  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  less  fortunate. 

The  income  of  the  miners  depends  almost  entirely 
on  the  produce  of  the  mines ;  and  as  the  productiveness 
of  lead  veins  is  often  of  short  duration,  and  of  a  most 
precarious  character,  being  merely  fissures  in  the  strata, 
of  which  some  parts  only  contain  ore,  and  not  extended 
like  coal  over  large  districts,  great  care  and  energy  are 
reqiiired  in  the  selection  of  the  places  for  work ;  and  an 
enormous  capital  is  constantly  being  employed  in  works 
which  require  a  great  number  of  years  before  they  can 
be  brought  into  full  operation,  and  produce  any  ade- 
quate return.  The  advantages  of  large  capital  and 
systematic  management,  extended  over  wide  districts, 
have  enabled  many  of  the  mines  to  be  worked  to  a 
great  depth  with  a  moderate  profit,  where  isolated  and 
separate  adventures  would  have  wholly  failed. 

The  lead-miners  are,  in  general,  a  strong,  healthy, 
and  active  body  of  men,  marked  by  a  firm  spirit  of 
independence ;  and  many  of  them  evince  considerable 
intellectual  activity  and  acquirements.  They  work  in 
partnerships  of  two,  four,  or  six — sometimes  eight  or 
twelve  are  requiied,  according  to  circumstances;  and 
each  partnership  divides  the  earnings  of  the  whole 
equally  among  the  several  members  of  it.  In  the  daily 
operations,  they  rely  much  on  the  practice  and  experi- 
ence which  they  possess,  in  following  out  the  general 
directions  which  are  given  from  time  to  time  by  the 
managers  and  inspectors  of  the  several  mines,  or  stipu- 
lated in  the  bargains  they  take. 

Their  food  is  plain  and  simple ;  and  they  are,  almost 
without  exception,  temperate.  Drinking  to  excess  has, 
of  late,  considerably  declined;  and  numbers  of  them 
are  pledged  to  total  abstinence.  Swearing  or  profane 
language  is  almost  unknown,  unless  in  a  few  occasional 
instances  of  drunkenness ;  but  one  or  two  fatal  results 
of  this  melancholy  vice,  a  few  years  ago,  tended  much 
to  work  a  reformation;  and  a  great  number  of  the 
young  men  in  Weardale  pledged  themselves  to  abstain 
from  intoxicating  liquors  until  thirty  years  of  age — a 
resolution  which,  if  persevered  in,  can  hardly  fail  to 
ensure  temperance  for  the  rest  of  life. 

The  benefit  societies  are  well  supported,  and  some  of 
them  have  been  in  existence  more  than  half  a  century. 
Owing,  however,  to  fallacious  principles,  the  funds  of 
these  institutions  have  been  too  liberally  applied  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  to-day  without  reserving  an 
ample  store  for  the  certainties  of  to-morrow.  In  other 
words,  by  not  accumulating  a  sufficient  reserved  fund, 
one  of  these  institutions,  consisting  chiefly  of  miners. 
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found  itself  on  the  very  verge  of  bankruptcy  a  few 
years  ago,  but  was  revived  for  a  time  by  the  liberality 
of  the  late  T.  W.  Beaumont,  Esq. ;  and  its  members 
have  since  considered  and  adopted  rules  of  a  more 
prudent  and  equitable  character. 

In  two  of  the  adjacent  dales,  still  further  progress 
has  been  made ;  and  the  regulations  which  now  govern 
some  of  the  friendly  societies  of  miners  are  second  to 
none  in  the  kingdom,  either  as  regards  the  constitution 
of  the  societies,  or  the  liberal  aid  afforded  by  the 
patron,  W.  B.  Beaumont,  Esq.,  M.P.  The  constitu* 
tion  of  these  societies  on  sound  principles  is  so  im- 
portant, that  the  subject  is  worthy  of  especial  comment. 
It  is  well  known  that,  on  an  average,  three  per  cent,  is 
about  the  maximum  interest  which  can  safely  be  relied 
on  as  a  secure  investment  for  the  large  funds  which 
ought  for  many  years,  and  indeed  at  all  times  afler  the 
first  few  years,  to  belong  to,  any  society  of  a  permanent 
character.  To  the  amount  of  annual  contribution  made 
by  his  miners,  Mr.  Beaumont  gives  a  donation  of  five 
per  cent.;  and  he  moreover  gives  annually  another 
donation,  equal  to  two  per  cent.,  on  all  the  properly 
invested  funds.  Hence  the  accumulations  steadily 
proceed  at  a  rate  of  five  per  cent.,  instead  of  three  per 
cent. ;  a  difference  which,  in  a  long  period  of  years, 
augments  so  as  to  become  of  the  greatest  value.  These 
and  similar  details  have  frequently  been  brought  before 
the  miners  by  Mr.  Sopwith ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  find 
that  the  advice  thus  given  has  been  extensively  acted 
upon.* 

Hare-hunting  is  a  favourite  sport;  and  in  this  the 
miners  of  Weardale  are  encouraged  by  their  employers, 
and  by  the  owners  of  property  in  the  district.  Shoot- 
ing and  poaching  of  every  kind  are  strictly  prohibited, 
and  would  infallibly  lead  to  loss  of  employmant.  In 
fact,  duly  appreciating  the  sport  of  hunting,  they 
become  in  return  preservers  of  game,  instead  of  de- 
stroyers, and  their  industrious  habits  and  moral  position 
have  been  greatly  improved  thereby.  Many  of  them 
are  fond  of  wrestling,  and  bear  away  prizes  from  the 

*  Amongst  a  yariety  of  tracts,  printed  for  distribution  by  Mr. 
Sopwith,  the  following  may  be  named :— "Substance  of  an  Address 
to  the  Members  of  the  St.  John's  Chapel  Friendly  Society,  at  an 
Annual  Meeting  held  at  Newhouse."  "  Address  to  the  Members  of 
the  Weardale  Miners'  Improvement  Society."  **  Obserrations  on  the 
sound  Principles  of  Benefit  Societies,  addressed  to  the  Members  of 
the  Allendale  and  Whitfield  Neisonian  Benefit  Society." 

t  The  town  of  St.  John's  Chapel  naturally  attracts  the  inhabitants 
of  the  upper  part  of  Weardale  as  a  central  point,  and  especially  on 
market  and  fair  days.    "  On  the  lending  week,"  says  Mr.  Feather- 


annual  contests  of  Newcastle  and  Carlisle.  The  game 
of  cricket  also  is  a  favourite ;  and  an  excellent  band  of 
music  is  formed  entirely  of  miners,  who  assemble  regur 
larly  every  week  to  practise  in  the  long  room,  built  by 
Mr.  Beaumont,  for  the  general  use  and  accommodation 
of  the  miners,  at  Newhouse,  near  St.  John*s  Chapel.f 
They  play  many  of  the  modem  polkas  and  waltzes,  as 
well  as  numeroxis  other  compositions,  with  a  precision 
and  effect  which  are  highly  creditable  alike  to  their 
good  taste  and  steady  application. 

In  this  room,  also,  the  general  meetings  of  the  benefit 
society  are  held ;  and  there  is  an  excellent  library  of 
upwards  of  800  volumes.  Newspapers,  including 
"  The  Times,"  several  magazines,  *'  Cbambers*s  Jour- 
nal," "Household  Words,"  the  amusing  works  of 
Charles  Dickens,  &c.,  lie  on  the  table;  and  an  agreea- 
ble and  instructive  place  of  resort  is  thus  furnished  to 
all  who  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  Several  other 
libraries  exist  in  different  parts  of  the  neighbouring 
dales ;  and  one  at  Westgate  numbers  upwards  of  1,400 
volumes. 

The  lead-miners  generally  observe  the  holidays  of 
Christmas,  Easter,  and  Innocents'  Day,  and  are  not 
particular  as  to  other  holidays.  At  funerals,  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  assemble  a  large  number  of  the  friends  and 
neighbours  of  the  deceased,  who  are  usually  invited  by 
a  verbal  message.  On  assembling  at  the  appointed 
hour,  they  partake  of  fruit  cake  and  cheese,  with  wine 
and  spirits — a  custom  which  it  is  much  to  be  wished 
were  less  observed,  inasmuch  as  both  inconvenience 
and  expense  are  of^en  inevitable,  and  that  at  a  time 
when  silence  and  sorrow — ^the  sympathy  of  a  few 
chosen  and  very  intimate  friends — are  far  more  suitable 
to  the  feelings  of  sorrowing  relatives  than  a  numerous 
concourse  occupied  in  general  conversation.  The  few 
pounds  of  funeral  money,  which  might  otherwise  have 
supplied  the  new  and  solid  wants  of  a  family,  deprived 
perhaps  of  its  chief  support,  are  thus  often  expended  in 
mere  obedience  to  a  custom,  which,  if  properly  reflected 
upon,  and  explained  by  clergymen  and  others,  might 


ston,  in  his  <*  Weardale  Men  and  Manners/'  "  there  is  considerable 
bustle ;  the  scene  is  animating  and  interesting,  as  on  this  day  a  plen- 
tiful supply  of  butcher  meat,  meal,  potatoes,  &c.,  is  exposed  for  sale." 
At  the  close  of  each  of  the  fairs,  '*  there  is  a  dance  among  the  young 
people ;  the  only  two  in  the  year,  excepting  on  the  second  Saturday 
pay  eyening.  Merry  nights,  that  were  once  so  much  in  repute,  have 
all  but  ceased  to  be."  The  "  lending  week"  is  the  monthly  period 
at  which  subsistence  money  is  adyanced  to  the  men  and  boys  em- 
ployed in  the  lead  mines ;  and  a  clear  pay  is  made  to  them  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  when  they  settle  the  accounts  of  their  tradesmen, 
who  attend  for  the  purpose. 
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be  gradually  brought  into  a  narrow  compass.  It  is 
usual  to  set  down  the  coffin  at  the  door  of  the  house, 
and  to  sing  a  psalm  or  hymn,  before  departing  on  this 
last  errand  of  mortality.  The  corpse  is  usually  lowered 
into  the  grave  by  the  relatives  of  the  deceased. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  points  which 
present  themselves  for  observation,  as  regards  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  dwellers  in  these  western  dales 
of  the  Wear.  Of  late  years,  the  increase  of  substan- 
tially built  stone  dwelling  houses  indicates  not  only  the 
advance  of  general  comfort  and  respectability,  but  also 
proves  that  economy  has  accompanied  industry,  and 
that  the  future,  as  well  as  the  present,  has  been  kept  in 
view.  In  order  to  encourage  the  building  of  comfort- 
able dwellings  in  the  district  of  mines  belonging  to 
W.  B.  Beaumont,  Esq.,  a  Benefit  Building  Society  has 
recently  been  established,  including  this  part  of  Wear- 
dale  in  its  operations,  as  well  as  the  adjacent  dales  of 
East  and  West  Allen  in  Northumberland.  The  chief 
features,  however,  which  for  many  miles  above  and 
below  St.  John's  Chapel,  and  on  the  adjacent  moun- 
tains north  and  south  of  the  Wear,  claim  the  stranger's 
attention,  are  those  connected  with  the  lead  mining 
operations.  The  circumstances  relating  to  the  geology 
and  mining  of  the  district  have  been  already  noticed 
(see  pages  128  and  187).  The  lead  made  from  the 
ores  of  these  and  the  Allendale  mines  is  well  known  in 
commerce  as  '^  W.  B.  Lead ;"  and  the  more  technical 
details  connected  with  the  production  of  the  ore,  and 
the  several  stages  of  its  progress  in  being  properly 
washed  and  dressed,  will  be  best  understood  by  a  refer- 
ende  to  the  account  of  specimens  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Sopwith  at  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  and  for 
which,  and  for  the  plans,  models,  &c.,  accompanying 
them,  he  received  a  prize  medal. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  descriptive  catalogue 
may  be  considered  as  giving  an  epitome  of  the  various 
lead  mining  and  smelting  processes,  which  furnish 
occupation  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  upper  districts  of 


We^dale  and  of  tbe  adjacent  country  for  many  miles 
around : — 

1.  Lead  ore  as  first  separated  from  the  vein  in  which 
it  is  found,  and  in  this  state  called  ^'  bouse." 

2.  Lead  ore,  or  bouse,  showing  an  example  of  the 
curiously  polished  surfaces  called  "  sUckensides.'^ 

3.  Lead  ore  as  first  separated  from  a  vein  not  rich  in 
ore. 

4.  Lead  ore,  of  rich  or  nearly  pure  quality,  which 
has  been  selected  and  washed,  ready  for  smelting. 

5.  Lead  ore  taken  from  the  trunking  box,  after  pass- 
ing through  the  washing  grate. 

6.  Lead  ore  which  requires  to  be  passed  through  the 
crushing  mill. 

7.  Lead  ore  after  having  been  passed  through  the 
rollers  of  the  crushing  mill. 

8.  Lead  ore,  separated,  sized,  and  reduced  to  the  size 
No.  7,  to  be  placed  in  a  hotphing  tub. 

9.  Lead  ore  obtained  from  the  bottom  of  the  hotchiDg 
tub,  and  ready  for  smelting. 

10.  Undressed  smiddum,  being  what  has  passed 
through  the  sieve  of  the  botching  tub. 

11.  Lead  ore,  or  **  smiddum,"  dressed,  or  cleared 
from  all  foreign  substances,  in  what  is  locally  called  a 
"  huddle." 

12.  Slime,  or  the  small  portions  of  ore  and  earthy 
material  which  escape  from  previous  processes. 

IS.  Slime  ore,  from  the  nicking  trunks. 

14.  Slime  ore,  obtained  by  means  of  a  patent  inven- 
tion of  Mr.  Brunton's. 

15.  Slime  ore  as  taken  from  the  dolly  tub,  which  is 
the  last  operation  connected  with  the  washing  and 
dressing  of  lead  ores  as  usually  practised  in  the  lead 
mines  belonging  to  Mr.  Beaumont,  and  in  the  lead 
mines  generally  in  the  north  of  England. 

Amongst  the  numerous  otiier  examples,  illustrating 
the  smelting  and  refining  of  lead,  was  a  cake  of  silver 
from  Mr.  Beaumont's  mines,  weighing  12,16S  ounces; 
value,  £3,344  lis. 
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